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THE    NINE    DAYS*    WONDER. 


Tu  nine  dajs  wonder  of  the  last  month  of  the  laat 
jear,  commenced  on  the  8th.,  and  terminated  on 
the  13th.  It  lived  iu  London,  and  waa  con- 
tenporaneous  with  another  wonder — the  launch  of 
the  Lerialhan,— bat  this  proceeds  still.  That 
wonder  which  is  done  and  finished,  was  ominous 
in  prospect,  and  ludicrous  in  result.  It  resembled 
the  lost  eomet ;  which,  according,  to  astronomers 
is  fearfol  in  appearance,  and  has  nothing  in  it; 
snJ  is  nothing ;  after  all  its  serious  face.  Com- 
mtmi  and  monetary  diflBculties  occupied  men's 
rninds^  and  made  a  dark  November;  threatening 
a  gloomy  December;  and  they  have  been  bad 
cwMigh ;  we  can  say  nothing  better  of  them  ;  to 
keep  their  threatenings.  Through  this  murky  night. 
Viscount  Palmerston  despatched  an  aurora  borealis ; 
i»d  it  answered  the  purpose.  Early  in  November, 
Pirlitment  was  prorogued  to  the  17th.  of  December, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  further  prorogued  to 
Jwnuiy.  But  there  is  no  certainty  in  life ;  and 
ijnaiediatcly  after  the  MinisUrial  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  Commons  and  Peers  were 
requested  to  assemble  in  London, — out  of  season, 
Dwaely,  on  the  3rd.  of  December.  They  came 
hie  sacrifices,  "as  like  them  as  possible,"  with 
the  question,  what's  to  be  done  on  every  tongue. 
Alannist^  of  a  nervous  temperament,  thought  of  a 
combination  among  the  European  despots ;  to  do 
what  nine  out  of  every  ten  correspondents,  before 
the  days  of  penny  postage  were  sure  to  do ;  viz.— 
"to  take  this  opportunity."  This  opportunity, 
w  the  present  instance,  was  not  to  assure  us  of 
thdr  health  and  well  being ;  but  of  the  necessity, 
which  existed  of  our  being  at  an  early  date  thrown 
wt  of  tome  of  our  possessions.  Eussia  had  pro- 
posed  respectfully,  the  propriety  of  aiding  us  to 
weoverlndia  ;  and  to  keep  it  after  recovery.  Nana 
Sthib  had  become  a  hero  in  St.  Petersburgh,— 
•od  his  portrait  had  been  hawked  at  fifteen  co- 
pwks  a  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crimean 
WM.  The  Crimea  is  likely  to  employ  Russian 
"««volence  for  some  time  to  eome-  So  like 
tke»,  too,  is  Nana  Sahib,  that  the  Russians  love 
w  man.    1^  paj  at  least  fifteen  copecks  for 


him ;  quite  as  high  as  they  would  give  for 
Sckamjfl.  Then  the  French  hoM  Pondicherty,  and 
it  is  too  small.  Therefore,  like  many  other 
spoiled  children  at  this  festive  season ;  they  pout, 
and  sulk  for  more.  So  at  least  thought  the  nervous 
members,  as  they  came  up  to  town,  in  the  comers 
of  first  class  carriages  rolled  up  in  woolens  to  the 
throat. 

The  nervous  are  not  however  numerous.  The 
speculative  are  a  more  popular  class;  and  they 
deemed  that  the  urgency  came  from  the  East. 
The  Anglo  Indian  Government  needed  money; 
and  like  many  other  enterprising  specuUtors  at 
present  they  were  required  to  produce  materia 
guarantees.  The  Imperial  Government  had  de- 
cided upon  assuming  possession  of  the  estate. 
They  wanted  the  money  first,  and  several  acts  of 
Parliament  next.  This  seemed  to  be  a  plausible 
exposition  of  the  reason  for  the  short  Parliament, 
or  for  the  short  session.  Commercial  men  ex- 
pected something  decisive  on  the  Bank  Charter 
Act.  They  thought  that  the  Premier,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  plan  mortars,  had  de- 
termined to  try  his  skill  in  forming  currency  laws. 
He  might  succeed  in  Westminster ;  where  he  had 
often  triumphed  before,  although  he  had  failed  at 
Woolwich ;  and  this  also  was  a  very  reasonable  sug- 
gestion. A  small  number  of  Members  supposed 
that  the  Government  were  disturbed  in  their 
places  at  the  distress  which  existed  in  November, 
increased  in  December,  and  remains  still  among 
the  manufacturing  operatives,  and  had  called  Par- 
liament together  for  the  consideration  of  means  to 
reduce  the  sufferings  of  that  class.  Even  this 
small  number  of  gentlemen  could  not  suppose  that 
the  Cabinet  were  moved  in  November  by  the 
occurrences  of  December ;  but  as  "  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,'*  the  statesmen  of  the 
land  might  have  seen  the  shadows.  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  appears  to  have  believed,  even  within  two 
hours  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  day's  amusement, 
that  the  Ministry  contemplated  something  to  re- 
lieve distress,  but  Sir  George  Grey  told  him  that* 
the  Gbvcnunent  neyer  had  any  contemplations  on 
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ibe  topic ;  except  a  contemplation  of  those  advan. 
tages  which  accrae  to  a  working  man  from  starving 
in  a  civilised   country.     People  cannot  be  over 
thankfnl  for  their  privileges,  and  we  honestly  hope 
that  individuab  vfho  have  suffered  the   loss  of 
wages,  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  work,  will  not 
forget  to  be  thankful  that  any  inconvenience  of 
this  sort  has  occurred  to  them  under  the  present 
Govenimenty  and  that  the  Home  Secretary  possesses 
all  the  pleasures  of  office  meanwhile.     It  may  be 
said  that  the  Qovemment  could  not  have  done 
anything  to  arrest  ruin  or  assuage  suffering.     Per- 
haps they  could  not,  under  existing  circumstances, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  could  not 
have  done  something  useful  under  happier  circum- 
stances.    If  the  House  of  Commons  were  some- 
thing more  than  the  tail  of  the  Cabinet — if  it  were 
the  engine,  the  motive  power — we  assume  that  the 
Government  would  become  locomotive,  and  move 
on.     Tlie  French  Government  have  managed  to 
do  much.     They  have  made  the  bankers  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  getting  and  keeping  gold  from  the 
profits   of  banking.     They  have   said,  the  law 
requires  you  to  hold  gold,  and  you  must  pay  for  it, 
as  you  pay  for  your  clerks  and  their  ledgers,  for 
your  offices  and  their  porters.    Therefore  December 
closed  with  the  minimum  rate  for  discount  in  the 
Bank  of  France  at  five  per  cent.,  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  ei^ki  per  cent. — difference  in  favour  of 
doing  a  right  thing,   instead   of  nothing,  by  a 
Gk>Temment,  three  per  cent.     A  Government  may 
do  something,  therefore.     All   these  legislators 
erred  in  holding  those  expectations  without  blsme 
to  their  sagacity,  for  they  were  wrong  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  multitude.     The  Government  wanted 
the  short  session  only  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  responsibility  of  a  good  deed,  too  long  de- 
layed.    The  Anglo-Indian  Government  did   not 
want  money,  and  no  measures  were  drawn  regard- 
ing India,  although  plans  for  its  government  are 
to  be  prepared  before  February.      The  Cabinet 
had  no  scheme  of  a  reform  bill  ready,  but  they  are 
to  draft  one  before  February.     The  Cabinet  prefer 
the  revival  of  the  Act  of  1844  to  any  other  mea- 
sure on  the  currency,  because  nothing  is  easier; 
but  as  this  is  a  very  ridiculous  course  to  take,  they 
proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Mackintosh,  or  any  other  convenient  garment, 
that  would  be  proof  agabst  censure  or  responsi- 
biUty. 

The  Cabinet  were  in  the  position  of  little  boys 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year  in  Scotland.  They 
preferred  a  request  for  their  Hogmanae  in  haste,  and 
**  let*8  rin.**  They  merely  sought  the  benison  and 
.  the  boon  with  a  happy  dismissal  Being  prisoners 
at  the  bar,  for  breaking  the  law  of  their  country, 
they  bulged  for  a  decision  of  their  case,  although 
they  knew  that  the  jury  were  unanimous  in  their 
favour.  The  case  was  so  clear  for  them  that 
nobody  ever  supposed  they  would  call  Parliament 
together  for  the  purpose  of  saying  what  nobody 
pould  deny,  ought,  or  even  wished  to  deny.  It  is, 
JBdeedy  fery  boonvenient  to  have  a  law  in  ex« 


istenco  that  needs  to  be  occasionally  put  out  of 
existence.     An  act  that  is  liable  to  suspension  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Gbvernment,  if  it  only  related 
to  stealing  sheep,  would  be  a  very  dangerous  sort 
of  act,  but  relating  as  it  does  to  all  the  monetary 
business  of  the  nation,  and  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  millions  and  the  fortunes  of  thousands,  we 
call  it  trebly  hazardous.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
say  that  the  act  may  never  again  require  to  be 
suspended,  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  say  that  it  will 
require  to  be  suspended  again  and  again,  and  at 
intervals ;  just  as  those  who  live  will  require  a  new 
coat  or  a  new  hat,  as  the  old  wears  out,  aud  expe- 
rience is   in  favour   of  those  who  say  so.     A 
Cabinet  of  sagacious  men  never  would  take  the 
responsibility  implied  in  this  business;  a  Parlia- 
ment of  wise  men  would  never  permit  it  to  be 
taken,  and  the  people — the  public — but  is  there  a 
public  ?     We  think  not.     In  common  with  other 
writers,  we  talk  of  the  people  as  if  they  existed  in 
any  applicable  and  collective  sense,  but  it  is  an  old 
habit,  now  out  of  date.      There  are  still  a  certain 
number  of  families   and   of   individuals   in   the 
country,,  and  they  might  be  "  the  people,"  yet  col- 
lectively they  are  nothing.     Party  spirit  has  been 
demolished,  but  the  construction  of  a  national 
party  has  failed.  The  atoms  exist  without  cohesion. 
They  are  distinct  and  separate  particles  without 
union.     The  nation  is  either  very  well  governed, 
or  thinks  so,  or  thinks  nothing  on  the  subject. 
The  latter  is,  probably,  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
apathy  has  taken  the  place  of  earnestness,  almost 
naturally  from  a  series  of  delays  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

This  opinion  is  scouted  in  some  quarters,  and 
we  have  been  both  kindly  and  unkindly  blamed  for 
its  expression.  Differences  might  exist  on  many 
opinions,  but  none  are  possible  on  the  simple 
opinion  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The  sleep  of  ■ 
public  spirit  is  a  matter  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  fact, 
and  one  that  should  be  deplored  and  felt.  Good 
never  comes  by  concealing  our  own  weakness,  and 
the  nation,  as  such,  is  contented  or  paralysed.  The 
disease  has  been  developed  in  the  constituencies. 
Many  examples  would  be  cumbersome,  but  two  con- 
stituencies may  be  named  as  illustrations,  because 
both  were  once  celebrated  for  having  an  opinion, 
and  both  have  chosen  very  good  men,  perhaps. 

The  representation  of  Birmingham  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Muntz,  whose  inde- 
pendence and  industrial  intelligence  are  inissed  in 
the  Commons.  He  held  notions  on  some  points 
that  were  not  acceptable  to  party  men,  because  he 
was  not  a  party  man;  but  his  opinions  were 
always  clearly  expressed,  and  he  meant  them  ever 
to  be  for  the  public  good.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Muntx  both  haid  seats  in  the  last  Parliament,  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pick  out  the  names  of 
two  respectable  gentlemen  on  a  division  list,  who 
both  being  liberals,  presented  more  striking  eon-, 
trasts  of  character  and  of  opinion ;  yet  the  Bir* 
mingham  constituency,  who  would  have  re-elected 
Mr.  Munts  against  the  woHd,  chose  Mr.  Bright 
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M  hi9  saceessor,  and  Birmingham  had  a  con- 
tiataencj  with  opinions  to  preserve  on  two  points ; 
anu  and  currency.  Birmingham  thrives  in  part 
on  the  gnn  trade,  and  holds  monetary  theories 
better  at  least  than  those  hy  law  estahlished. 
Mr.  Bright  is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
qpponent  of  artillery,  guns,  and  rifles  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  we  believe  that  this  eminent  free-trader 
is  tAao  on  currency  questions  a  stringent  monopo- 
fiat.  Upon  the  leading  question  of  the  last  gene- 
ral election,  Mr.  Bright  disagreed  totally  with  Mr. 
Montz,  and  the  latter  eminently  represented  the 
opinions  of  his  constituency,  so  far  as  they  had 
any  opinions.  A  few  short  months  produced 
proof  that  these  opinions  were  utterly  worthless. 
The  contrast  in  the  representation  of  the  borough 
proceeds  from  the  entire  absence  of  any  interest 
in  politics,  or  of  political  principle. 

Paisley  also  lost  its  late  representative,  Mr. 
Hastie,  by  death.  Lord  E.  Gower,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  tb(  borough  and  all  its  silk  and  woollen 
Diteresta,  canvassed  the  constituency,  because  a 
Bear  relative  has  an  estate  and  mansion  in  the 
vichiity.  He  might  have  been  successful  if  the 
old  Sntberlandshire  memories  had  not  created  a 
a  prejudice  against  him.  Mr.  Lament,  a  young 
Poland  laird,  not  in  the  shawl  trade,  or  pecu- 
liarly conversant  with  pine  patterns,  opposed  the 
ioiithem  nobleman.  Another  candidate  came  down 
from  London — Mr.  Haly,  a  literary  gentleman, 
aad  made  the  party  three.  Some  of  the  Paisley 
eieeiors  besonght  Mr.  Merry,  an  iron  master, 
well  known  on  the  turf,  to  represent  them,  but 
he  had  been  unseated  on  petition  for  Palkirk, 
and  declined  Paisley,  from  the  attachment  that  ho 
bears  to  the  Yalkirk  district.  Mr.  Crum  Ewing, 
«  Glasgow  merchant,  safe  for  sums  of  money  too 
tedious  to  put  in  figures,  had  some  political  flirta- 
tions with  Paisley  at  the  general  election ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  business,  and  having  private 
engagements  on  the  continent,  as  we  fancy  he  has 
OB  all  the  continents  of  the  earth,  and  half  the 
iBbads  of  the  ocean,  he  did  not  care  for  the  seat, 
and  left  the  land  on  these  private  enterprises  bent. 
live  persons  were  named.  The  first  was  ac- 
qoainted  with  politics,  and  has  given  more  iude- 
pendent  votes  than  many  aspiring  peers  can  afford 
to  make.  The  third  may  also  be  conversant  with 
polittcal  transactions.  •  The  second  has  his  fame 
to  make.  The  fourth  could  only  go  into  Parlia- 
Moi  for  the  honour  of  a  seat,  although  he  is  not 
fao  oM  to  learn.  The  fifth  is  rich.  Before  the 
munaetion,  the  first  and  second  retired,  and  the 
IbvOi  had  never  entered  for  the  stakes.  Mr. 
U^and  Kr.  Crum  Ewing  were  alone  in  the  field; 
or  Mr.  Crum  Ewing  being  absent,  Mr.  Haly 
mag  be  nid  to  have  been  alone 

JU  the  termination  Mr.  Haly  had  nearly  every 
kni  in  ibe  crowd  held  up  for  him,  and  Mr.  Crum 
IhriHr  hmi  the  merest  sprinkling,  At  the  poll 
]b.  &sai  Ewmg  got  ten  votes  for  one  given  to 
Mff  Balft  The  result  proves  the  existence  of  a 
[iyililatli  bmMdi  between  the  eleqtora  aii4  \h 


non-electors  of  the  old  Kadical  borough  of  Paisley, 
unless  we  are  to  believe  that  only  idle  people  go 
to  the  hustings,  and  that  the  formal  nomination 
might  and  should  be  dispensed  with,  when  a  con- 
test is  to  occur.  Mr.  Haly  may  or  may  not  be 
qualified  for  the  place,  for  we  are  unacquainted 
with  the  name  except  in  connection  with  Paisley ; 
but  we  know  that  an  absent  gentleman,  who 
seemed  in  no  way  very  solicitous  for  the  honour, 
should  not  have  been  elected  in  the  existing  crisis, 
because  only  he  is  rich.  If  our  Scotch  members 
must  be  possessed  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  each,  it  is  better  at  once  to  em- 
body that  rule  in  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  let  the 
Commons  be  a  house  of  monetary  magnates,  with- 
out many  intellectual  pretensions.  The  member 
for  Paisley  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  judicious 
person,  when  he  finds  it  convenient  to  take  his 
seat,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  voter  of 
Paisley  would  say  seriously  that  he  would  have 
been  elected  if  he  had  only  been  worth  as  many 
tens  as  he  is  worth  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
political  apathy  that  tolerates  these  exhibitions 
cannot  be  too  quickly  or  rudely  shaken;  and 
electors  who  pander  to  the  vulgar  pride  of  purse, 
deserve  to  be  swamped.  We  mention  the  case 
because  Mr.  Ewing  is,  we  believe,  as  unobjection- 
a  man  as  could  have  been  got  upon  the  rule  of 
riches,  and  ^as  by  no  means  soHcitons  for  this 
trusteeship,  or  is  chargeable  personally  with  im- 
puting too  much  importance  to  his  pecuniary 
standing. 

This  class  of  elections  made  the  nine  days' 
wonder.  And  it  was  a  wonder ;  for  in  its  compo- 
sition first  and  second  thoughts  must  have  oc- 
curred. The  members  of  Parliament  have  good 
claims,  surely,  upon  the  Cabinet,  ^)r  their  hotel 
and  travelling  expenses  in  the  case.  Those  gentle- 
men and  peers  who  did  not  particularly  wish  to  see 
London  in  December,  and  have  before  them  the 
certainty  of  an  extraordinary  January  season,  and 
of  a  ferocious  legislative  course  to  follow — fero- 
cious in  its  consumption  of  time — have  many  reasons 
to  grumble,  if  they  cannot  get  back  the  money, 
which  they  are  ashamed  to  seek. 

A  Parliamentary  session  for  the  adoption  of  a 
bill  of  indemnity,  which  would  have  been  passed 
by  acclamation  in  any  assembly  that  could  have 
been  collected  on  half  an  hour*s  notice  in  any 
public  place,  was  a  sorry  ending  to  so  much 
excitement.  It  did  not  occur  early  in  April,  un- 
happily, for  then  any  fool  could  have  explained  the 
reason;  and  there  were  several  of  that  class  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  discussions.  The  latter 
necessarily  took  the  form  of  disquisitions  on  the 
currency.  There  were  the  two  bullionists.  Glad, 
stone  and  Overstone,  cruel  upon  Ireland  and  Scot* 
land,  but  especially  Scotland,  for  daring  to  seek 
their  own  when  they  wanted  it.  I^rd  Overstone 
was  certain  that  the  Act  would  have  wrought  very 
well  if  the  Scotch  had  not  abstracted  th^  {^Id  o| 
the  Bank.  Mr*  Gladstone  was  ;io\f  yarned  thd 
if  the  Scotch  circulation  waa  cheap  fp^  SootUmd,  it 
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might  be  dear  to  England.  We  read  both  speeches 
with  amazement  and  horror.  Had  the  Scotch 
bankers  gone  cap  in  hand  to  Mr.  Weguelin  and  his 
friends  in  the  Bank  directory,  and  begged  awaj 
their  gold  P  Was  it  possible  that  those  shrewd 
gentlemen  of  the  north,  gipsj-like,  had  cast  a 
glamour  over  Threadneedle-street,  and  taken  out 
the  precious  metals,  whUe  their  guardians  were  in 
the  transeP  Or  had  Scotland  done  a  grand 
burglary  on  the  premises,  less,  after  the  Bailie 
Nicol  Janrie  than  the  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  style, 
of  settling  pecuniary  transactions.  Neither  of 
these  crimes  was  alleged.  Neither  by  force  nor  fraud 
had  the  Bank  been  robbed.  Yet,  if  the  Scotch 
Fusilier  Guards  at  the  Tower  had  seized  the  Mint, 
and  gone  o£f  with  the  contents  by  the  first  Scotch 
steamer  that  they  could  catch  on  the  Thames,  we 
.  know  not  how  these  two  intellectual  Stones  could 
have  better  described  the  guilt  of,  and  the  woe 
from,  the  mutiny  and  robbery,  than  in  the  language 
they  employed  respecting  a  claim  enforced  for 
Talue  held  and  received.  What  had  the  Scotch 
bankers  doneP  A  lamentable  rnn  had  occurred 
upon  them,  originating  in  part  from  the  Act  of 
1845,  in  part  from  American  losses,  and  in  part 
from  the  defective  management  of  one  large  Com- 
pany. They  had  large  balances  at  their  credit 
in  London,  and  they  did  what  any  other  kind  of 
person  does  when  money  is  wanted  from  him  which 
is  at  his  bankers,  and  not  in  his  pocket,  they 
drew  cheques,  and  they  sought  payment  in  gold — 
the  only  legal  tender  by  which  the  demands  on 
them,  as  the  law  stands,  could  be  discharged^ 
The  remarks  of  these  eminent  financiers  or  states- 
men were  reasonless,  except  for  the  common 
reason,  exhibited  daily,  when  a  man  is  compelled 
to  pay  an  honest  debt,  while  he.  prefers  to  keep  the 
money  in  hb  pocket.  Tlie  Act  broke  down,  because 
certain  creditors  of  the  Bank  required  gold  instead 
of  notes.  The  nationality  of  these  creditors  was 
of  no  moment.  They  might  have  been  French  or 
^.ussian,  and  they  merely  tested  the  convertibility 
of  notes  under  the  law,  without  caring  whether 
the  machine  should  fail  or  resist  the  strain. 

Mr.  Disraeli  brought  on  the  only  debate  or 
division  of  the  nine  days  that  contained  a  particle 
of  interest,  and  he  was  defeated  on  the  11th  by  an 
immense  majority;  295  againtt  117  for  only 
desiring  the  Ck)mmons  to  be  honest  and  sensible ; 
and  not  go  through  the  farce  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  public  distress, 
currency  inclusivs,  when  they  knew  very  well  that 
the  committee  was  a  pretence,  so  far  as  the 
currency  was  concerned.  We  have  not  half  a 
dozen  members  in  Scotland  who  will  not  tell  their 
constituencies  that  they  are  quite  satisfied  on  the 
currency  question,  and  know  very  well  what  should 
be  done,  and  yet  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  required  his  to  party  say  that  they  had 
better  have  a  committee,  and  make  further  inqui- 
ries, his  Scotch  friends,  without  an  exception, 
voted  for  the  bubble.  They  would  have  to 
explain  th^t  matter  her^  to  those  who  sent  them 


there,  but  for  the  reasons  already  given.  When 
public  opinion  is  shaken  out  of  its  torpor  again,  the 
circumstance  will  be  remembered.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  himself  requires  no  committee 
except  as  a  matter  of  form.  He  cannot  be  con- 
verted from  his  notions  of  convertibility.  Probably 
he  even  still  holds  by  his  celebrated  prosperity 
pamphlet,  and  every  word  that  it  contai  is.  But 
nobody  expects  him  ever  to  be  a  convertible 
person.  His  theories  now,  right  or  wrong,  will  be 
his  theories  to  the  crack  of  doom.  Progress  will 
never  occur  among  the  perfect. 

We  may  avoid  misapprehension  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Disraeli*s  motion  only  recognised  the  neces- 
sity for  Parliament  of  legislating  in  some  form  on 
the  currency,  and  their  possession  of  adequate 
information  for  that  work.  He  did  not  propose 
a  specific  form  of  legislation ;  but  he  asserted  the 
possibility  of  devising  means  to^save  domestic  cur* 
rency  from  the  shock  of  foreign  errors  and  ex- 
changes. The  ministry  practically  bade  the  House 
say  we'll  thbk  over  it.  The  House  said  so  ;  but 
while  telling  them  to  give  that  reply  the  Minis- 
terial leader  also  told  them  that  he  did  not  re- 
quire to  think  more  on  the  matter. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  that  for  he  also  told 
them  that  the  additional  issue  of  two  millions  of 
notes  by  the  Bank  of  England  had  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  value  of  money,  since  the  notes  were 
always  coavcrtiblo.  Any  person  acquainted  with 
business  knows  perfectly  well,  that  for  some 
reason  that  was  not  quite  true. 

Extreme  bullionists  were  irritated  at  (he  step 
for  they  said  it  had  taken  their  prey  from  their 
grasp,  and  that  money  should  have  gone  much 
higher,  and  goods,  that  is,  labour,  much  lower,  and 
were  only  prevented  by  a  tyrannical  interference 
with  the  law. 

We  sympathise  with  the  statement  of  wrong, 
so  far  as  to  say  it  is  true ;  and  with  thu  addition^ 
however,  that  except  for  a  very  absurd  interfer- 
ence of  the  law  with  business,  the  price  of  monej 
never  would  have  reached  ten  per  cent.,  and  would 
not  now  be  ei^ht. 

Notice  had  been  given  that  the  East  India 
Company  would  confer  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
pounds  annually  on  (General  Wilson,  and  five  hun- 
dred pounds  yearly  upon  the  relatives  of  the  late 
General  Neill  and  General  Nicholson.  The 
Government  felt  obliged  to  make  an  effort  to 
carry  a  Bill  through  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  a  reward  on  General  Havelock  equal 
to  that  bestowed  "  iu  another  quarter'*  on  General 
Wilson.  After  some  badgering,  they  were  driven 
into  the  propriety  of  making  the  pension  for  two 
lives.  They  had  not,  however,  time  to  finish  that 
work.  The  nine  days  had  run  out,  and  they  kept 
close  to  the  day.  Since  then,  they  have  arranged 
to  give  General  Havelock  a  vacant  regiment. 
Could  they  have  given  it  to  any  other  oiBoer  with 
common  decency  at  present  P  However  it  is  well 
that  common  decency  commands  respect  at  the 
Horse  Guards, 
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Hthoagli  the  Premier  was  unable  to  tell  Farlia- 
;  what  he  would  do  with  the  East  India  affair, 
jet  in  a  few  dajs  after  the  adjoumment  of  both 
hoiMs,  he  was  qnite  able  to  send  for  ^e  Cbair- 
■an  of  the  Company  and  mform  him  of  the  inten- 
tioa  to  destroy  tiie  doable  form  of  government  in 
that  eotmtry  ;  and,  although  another  Cabinet 
Minister  in  the  Peers  was  able  to  say  that  the 
Qofemment  had  not  yet  drafted  a  new  reform 
biO,  yet  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  measure  is 
ilio  deeidtd  upon,  without  prejudice  to  any  altera- 
tions that  the  neeeesity  of  keeping  Lord  John 
BuBdl  out  oC  office  may  require. 

With  the  view  of  conciliating  the  ''noble 
meaibei^  for  the  city,  he  had  Jewish  emancipation 
oonm^ted  to  his  care.  Ten  years  previously, 
exact  to  a  month,  in  a  season  of  great  distress. 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  his  first 
messare  for  this  purpose.  Now,  in  a  season  of 
jet,  m  one  sense  greater  distress — happily,  not  in 
Ofeiy  sense,  he  again  found  time  out  of  the  short 
session,  to  inculcate  his  matured  views  on  this 
iiteresting  U^ic.  "  Interesting,'*  unquestionably 
it  is,  to  those  who  are  affected  by  its  details ;  yet 


it  could  have  waited  without  spoiling  for  spring ; 
and  the  time  it  occupied  might  have  allowed  the 
Premier  to  explain  his  Indian  scheme,  which,  as 
we  now  have  seen,  was  ready.  But  that  would 
have  been  courteous  conduct  to  Parliament. 

The  law  of  England  allows  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  to  prevent  any  otlicr  minister  of  the  K»(ab« 
lished  Church,  except  his  bishop,  from  conducting 
service  within  his  parish.  Accordingly,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  in  which  Exeter  Hall  stands 
stopped  the  services  in  that  building  by  minLbters 
of  his  own  Church.  Time  was  given  for  the 
introduction  of  a  short  bill  to  correct  this  evil.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  tlie  bishops  were  not  able 
to  decide  on  the  subject,  and  it  stands  over. 

So,  we  have  described  fully  the  business  of  the 
nine  days'  session.  It  might  all  have  been  done 
in  nine  lines.  Why  such  a  very  ridiculous  con- 
gregation of  our  wise  men  occurred  at  all,  is  for 
themselves  to  say  P  But  the  reason  why,  when  it 
did  occur,  so  little  benefit  should  have  accrued 
from  the  phenomenon,  is  one  of  those  questions 
that  constituencies  should  ask. 
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THE  BUSH-GBAVES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Bi  TM  Right  HonouRiBLa  Thomas  M*Combi«. 


Whui  I  called  upon  to  say  what  is  the  most  in- 
tetestiag  series  of  objects  in  almost  any  country,  I 
tbonki,  without  hesitation,  reply — the  spots  where 
tlie  dead  are  interred.  To  me  the  Catacombs  of 
Bone  are  more  interesting  than  the  Vatican,  with 
lU  ita  wonderful  associations ;  the  Poet's  Corner, 
in  Westminster,  more  attractive  than  the  British 
Moseam  or  the  National  Gallery.  This  may 
appear  not  a  little  singular  to  some  readers ;  but 
I  en  positively  assert  that  I  have  derived  more 
ml  grstifioation  from  solitary  rambles  amongst 
efasrehyards  and  cemeteries  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  than  from  any  other 
tfmu  of  nght  seeing,  I  can  remember  that,  long 
beCocs  I  was  free  from  tutors  and  guardians, 
•QBM  of  my  Cavourite  haunts  were  churchyards  in 
the  towns  and  sequestered  villages  of  Britain.  I 
W»a  "Young  Mortality,'*  peering  about  amongst 
oM  shaped,  moss-grown  graves  and  quaint  tomb- 
mementoes  of    a  bygone  race. 


I  £d  not  give  the  preference  to  any  particular 
imtf  xaidc,  wad  sect.  I  spent  an  hour  quite  as 
esalartedly  amongst  the  lowly  graves  of  the 
Mtiy  mstios,  as  in  gazing  at  the  proud  obelisks 
I  mof^  mausoleums  which  it  is  too  much  the 
km  to  nose  over  the  dust  of  the  noble  and 
iSiiifiil,  as  if  trophies  and  monuments  could,  by 
Wr  Batteries,  sooth  the  <'duUcold  ear  of  death,'* 


even  if  reared  in  classic  ground,  like  Westminster 
and  St.  Paul's.  Many  persons  have  been  sur- 
prised at  my  odd  taste ;  but  I  never  have  made 
any  particular  effort  to  account  for  it,  any  more 
than  for  the  great  'ove  and  veneration  whicli  I 
have  always  felt  for  vast  mountains.  I  have  little 
doubts  however,  that  it  has  originated  in  a  reflec- 
tive mind  and  a  vivid  imagination,  excited  or 
developed  by  a  residence  of  some  years  with  a  near 
rebtive,  who  is  the  pastor  of  a  country  parish  in 
Scotland,  and  whose  residence  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  churchyard.  In  fact,  the  room  where  I 
often  slept  had  little  more  than  the  wall  of  the 
house  to  divide  the  world  of  life  from  the  abodes 
of  death.  Within  a  few  feet  of  me  lay  the  dust 
and  bones  of  those  who  had  tilled  the  land  of  the 
parish  for  many  generations,  who,  after  "life'a 
fitful  fever"  of  dear  farms,  bad  crops,  and  other 
rustic  grievances  and  discomforts,  now  slept  well. 
The  part  of  the  country  was  not  remarkable  for 
great  natural  attractions,  but  the  people  were 
kind,  homely,  honest,  and  unsophisticated. 

I  acquired  the  habit,  at  the  time,  of  frequenting 
the  churchyard,  and  wherever  I  have  resided  the 
"  tombs'*  have  been  objects  of  my  curiosity.  I  wa. 
just  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  a  work  was  ad- 
vertised "in  the  press;"  it  was  designated 
«*  Chapters  on  Churchyards,"  and  was  said  to  bo 
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the  prodaction  of  Mr.  Warren,  the  distinguished 
no? elist,  who  had  jost  concluded  his  **  Diary  of  a 
late  Physician/*  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  I 
looked  forward  with  no  ordinary  anxiety  to  the 
advent  of  this,  which  I  anticipated  would  be  my 
favourite  work.  I  was  very  much  disappointedi 
the  volume,  although  not  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Warren,  was  both  clever  and  interesting ;  but  the 
critic  was  too  fastidious,  and  his  work  fell  very 
far  short  of  my  expectations.  Indeed,  after  an 
absence  of  many  long  years  from  Europe,  I  can 
still  call  up  quiet  nooks,  overhung  with  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  sombre  trees,  wifere  the  dead 
sleep,  under  the  shade  of  venerable  gothic 
churches,  in  whose  sileut,  solemn  aisles  they  had 
worshipped,  one  generation  after  another,  for  ages. 
How  different  in  Australia.  Many  poor  immi- 
grants have  died,  with  a  sad  heart,  in  the  bush — 
amongst  strangers,  sorely  troubled  even  in  their 
last  moments,  that  their  remains  would  not  be 
laid  in  ground  consecrated  and  specially  set  apart 
for  human  sepulchre ; — that  their  dust  would  not 
co-mingle  with  that  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  such  thoughts  should  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  lust  hour  of  suffering  humanity, 
Let  not  the  dying  exile  be  cast  down,  that  he 
must  take  his  last  repose  in  the  lonely  forest 
without  a  companion ;  for  the  untrodden  conti- 
nent, the  illimitable  ocean,  are  as  much  sanctified 
by  the  presence  of  the  Mighty  Ckxi  as  the  church- 
yard where  the  ashes  of  generations  co-mingle 
together.  True,  the  material  part  is  sepa- 
rated from  those  dear  to  the  sufferer,  but  the 
spirit — the  true  life — will  again  unite  with  those 
loved  on  earth.  Let  there  be  no  virtue  in  conse- 
cration by  human  authority,  is  not  the  whole  of 
this  beautful  world  alike  refined  and  spiritualised 
byGodf 

In  most  oases,  the  dead  in  Australia,  are  laid  in 
the  primeval  soil  The  only  graves  previous  to 
the  era  of  Britbh  colonisation  being  those  of  the 
poor  aborigines ;  but  in  the  settled  districts  no 
traces  of  these  graves  are  to  be  found.  The  natives 
of  Tasmania  and  some  parts  of  Australia  usually 
consumed  the  dead  by  fire,  but  sometimes  they 
concealed  the  bodies  in  hollow  trees,  until  decom- 
position had  otcurred,  when  the  bones  were  re- 
moved, and  often  carried  about  for  a  long  time  by 
the  relatives.  When  a  body  was  to  be  consumed 
by  the  natives  of  Tasmania,  they  built  a  pile  of 
logs  and  laid  it  thereon ;  at  daybreak  the  fire  was 
applied,  and  the  relatives  covered  their  heads  with 
the  ashes  from  the  rude  pyre.  To  these  children 
of  the  wood,  who  possess  no  implements  for  digging 
pits  of  any  depth  or  size,  and  who  considered  any 
interference  with  the  dead  as  a  marked  insult ; 
fire  presented  the  easiest  recourse.  The  materials 
could  always  be  found  without  the  use  of  any  other 
instrument.  Fire  is  the  great  agent  of  existence 
to  the  Australian  savage ;  in  the  coldest  weather 
he  warms  his  naked  body  by  coiling  round  the 
burning  branches,  and  needs  no  clothing  or  house 
to  coTer  him}  it  is  little  wonder  that  they  should 


often  resort  to  it  to  save  all  turtber  trouble  with 
the  dead.  In  some  parts  of  Australia,  particularly 
in  Gipp's  Land,  they  hang  up  the  bodies  in  the 
high  gum^rees,  until  they  decompose  and  crumble 
to  pieces.  So  thick  are  the  leaves  in  the  lofty 
trees,  that  they  could  not,  perhaps,  procure  a 
better  place  for  concealment.  The  greatest  affection 
exists  among  families ;  the  brothers  are  particu- 
larly attached  to  one  another,  and  frequently 
carry  the  bones  of  a  deceased  brother  with  them 
for  a  long  period. 

On  the  Darling  and  Lachlau  the  graves  are  en- 
closed by  logs  of  wood  or  ridges  of  earth,  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  bark  fastened  to  poles.  The 
floor  is  strewed  over  with  rushes,  so  that  a  tomb 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  half-finished  hut. 
Here  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  sleep  for 
a  certain  period  after  the  interment,  and  until  de- 
composition has  actually  occurred.  This  practice, 
no  doubt,  has  originated  in  the  dread  which  those 
children  of  nature  entertain  of  the  remains  of  their 
deceased  relatives  being  disinterred  by  beasts  of 
prey,  or  strange  and  hostile  blacks.  It  is  only  for 
men  or  boys  that  this  ceremony  is  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  aborigines  of  Australia,  like  all  savages, 
think  but  little  of  their  women,  and  bury  them 
without  even  the  triple  ridges,  which  always  sur- 
round the  spot  where  males  are  interred.  Gene- 
rally the  graves  are  in  mounds,  or  in  spots 
surrounded  by  a  trench.  They  are  enclosed  in 
nearly  every  case,  and  sometimes  are  encircled  by 
pleasant  walks.  But  these  are  only  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  far  interior,  as  their  tombs  have  long 
disappeared  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  country. 

It  is  melancholy  to  relate  that  some  few  of  the 
best  and  most  adventurous  men  who  have  emi- 
grated to  Australia  have  not  even  received  burial, 
but  have  perished  in  the  wild  bush,  and  have  left 
their  bones  to  whiten  in  the  desert.  Amongst 
this  number  must,  I  very  much  fear,  be  included 
Dr.  Leichardt,  the  distinguished  explorer.  A 
colonial  author  has  a  sweet  little  poem  on  this 
subject;  and,  as  it  does  credit  to  our  limited  Ana- 
tralian  literature,  I  give  the  first  two  stansas : — 

LIICHAR])T*S  GRAVX. 

Ye  who  prepare  with  pilgrim  feet. 
Your  long  and  doubtful  path  to  weud, 
If,  whitening  on  the  waste  ye  meet, 
The  relici  of  my  mnrdered  friend, 
Hii  bonet  with  reverence  ye  thaU  bear 
To  where  tome  mountain  streamlet  flows ; 
There,  by  its  mossy  bank,  prepare 
The  pillow  of  his  long  repose. 

It  shall  be  by  a  stream  whose  tides 
Are  drank  by  birds  of  every  wing ; 
Where  every  lovelier  flower  abides. 
The  earliest  wak'ning  touch  of  Spring  t 
O  meet  that  he  (who  so  caressed, 
All-beaoteoos  Nature's  varied  charms), 
That  he — her  nurtyr'd  son  should  rest 
Within  hit  mother's  fondest  arms  t 

Alas !  Leichardt  is  not  a  solitary  exception, ; 
Kennedy,  Gilbert,  Cunningham,  Strange,  and  others  ■ 
of  inferior  note,  ha?e  met  a  nearly  similar  fate.  So  1 
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gnat  k  the  interest  in  Dr.  Leiohardt  and  his  fate, 
that  if  tba  spot  where  he  fell  should  ever  be  dis- 
oorered,  it  will  become,  in  fature  ages,  when  the 
Tut  surges  of  ciyilization  hare  spread  over  the 
eontineat,  the  most  famous  of  our  shriaes;  and 
miQj  a  pilgrim  will  drop  a  tear  for  the  untimely 
£ite  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  explorer. 

It  h  00  uncommon  thing  for  the  traveller  in 
the  wild  bosh  to  come  suddenly  upon  a  small 
endosed  square;  he  will  find  a  solitary  grave 
mside,  which,  but  for  the  wide  pallisade,  he  would 
have  pa^ed  unobserved.  In  the  height  of  the 
gold  fever  it  sometimes  occurred  that  persons  died 
in  going  to,  or  returning  from,  the  diggings,  and 
they  were  usually  interred  on  the  spot  without 
noch  ceremony-  If  they  left  sufficient  property 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  erection,  the  grave 
would  be  protected  by  a  .fence ;  if  no  property 
WM  found  upon  them,  they  were,  without  any 
ceremony,  tumbled  into  the  ground.  The  gold 
lever  was  too  strong  on  the  minds  of  all  to  admit 
of  particular  sympathy  for  strangers ;  and  for  a 
eoBsiderable  period  the  principal  cemetery  in  Vic- 
toria was  left  without  a  gravedigger ;  and  even 
itspectabie  individuals  had  either  to  take  the  spade 
and  dig  the  graves  of  their  relatives,  or  employ 
some  stranger  at  most  exorbitant  wages  to  per- 
form this  last  office  for  them. 

I  was  indaoed  not  long  since  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  last  resting  place  of  a  talented  man,  who  died 
jooDg^  and  was  interred  in  the  forest.  He  had 
lafortiuiatelj  contracted  dissipated  habits,  and  at 
kst  became  a  drunkard,  and  died  in  great  misery 
ift  as  outhouse  of  a  small  inn  on  a  little  unfre- 
quented road.  By  the  kind  remembrances  of  some 
ideuds  who  knew  him  in  better  days,  the  place  of 
his  interment  was  enclosed  with  a  neat  white 
palisade.  Being  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
spot;  and  having  a  Sunday  forenoon  to  myself,  I 
was  of  opinion  that  I  might  pass  it  quite  as  well 
in  the  bush  as  in  the  parlor  of  the  country  inn 
where  I  was  sojourning.  I  accordingly  mounted 
■f  horse,  and  taking  the  bearing  of  a  well-re- 
neaibered  range  of  mountains,  I  struck  away 
through  the  open  glades,  where  the  yellow  tassels 
of  the  glorions  accacia  shed  a  delicate  fragrance 
&r  and  wide.  After  a  rid^  of  several  miles,  the 
country  began  to  change  in  its  external  charac- 
teristics ;  for  many  miles  around  me  now  spread 
bag  undolatinj^  sombre  plains,  alternating  with 
gBiitly  swelling  hills,  covered  with  dusky  heath 
and  divttnblA  and  stunted  trees.  The  mountain 
Wore  me,  however,  exhibited  its  deep  green  tints 
as  the  dataling  noon-day  sun  cast  its  rays  fit- 
My  here  and  there  over  its-  steep  sides.  The 
eouitry  opened  up,  and  again  changed  for  the 
better ;  the  sea  was  occasionally  visible  far  away 
between  the  long  forest  ranges.  It  was  past  mid- 
day before  I  arrived  at  the  beaten  track  which 
led  to  the  spot  I  was  anxions  to  see.  It  was 
:  the  bottom  of  the  range,  the  upper 
I  of  wUefab  veiled  with  deep  forests,  looked 
and  incomparably  grand.    I  had  to 


pass  a  spot  where  a  country  inn  had  stood  on  my 
former  visit  to  this  district.  The  place  was  then 
alive  with  all  the  bustle  which  characterises  these 
houses,  and  which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  na- 
ture in  all  her  pristine  beauty  around.  I  had 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  hotel,  but  after  some 
cogitation,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  that  the 
heavy  sign  board  which  was  wont  to  swing  in 
front  had  on  it,  "  No  Good  Damper." 

The  natives  in  those  days  were  numerous  and 
troubhsome,  and  often  came  about  looking  for 
flour,  and  other  articles  of  food  in  use  amongst 
the  colonists.  When  the  house  was  being  erected, 
a  dray  load  of  lime  was  seat  up  from  the  town  to 
erect  the  chimneys ;  the  poor  blacks  saw  this  (in 
their  eyes)  valuable  cargo  discharged  in  the  bush 
with  the  same  satisfaction  that  a  hungry  white 
might  be  supposed  to  exhibit  at  seeing  a  sirloin  of 
beef,  •*  all  hot."  It  was  not  long  ere  they  had 
purloined  a  bag,  and  they  had  no  sooner  got  it  to 
a  reasonable  distance,  than  baking  operations 
commenced.  They  were  wild  with  delight  at 
what  they  termed  "plenty  flour,"  aad  several 
danced  an  impromptu  carroboree  on  the  strength 
of  the  feast  which  was  preparing.  At  last  the 
ashes  were  removed,  and  the  cakes  or  "  dampers" 
were  taken  out,  and  the  feast  was  spread.  We 
wish  some  pamter  had  been  present  to  depict  the 
astonishment  of  the  hungry  aborigines  ;  they 
tugged  and  chewed,  and  they  endeavoured  to  eat. 
They  had  often  made  excellent  food  of  flour  before, 
but,  in  the  present  case,  somehow,  cause  did  not 
follow  effect ;  they  became  wild  with  anger,  and 
rushing  to  the  spot,  they  pointed  to  the  lime, 
shouting,  *'  No  good  damper."  This  was  adopted 
as  the  sign  of  the  house.  The  landlord,  moreover, 
appeared  religiously  to  abide  by  his  motto,  for 
like  all  country  inn-keepers,  he  depended  npon  his 
bar,  and  had  little  in  the  shape  of  food  that  the 
hungry  bushman  could  make  a  comfortable  meal 
upon.  I  reached  the  spot  where  the  house  had 
once  stood,  but  not  a  trace  remained ;  and  the 
only  feature  that  marked  it  out  from  the  surround- 
ing bush  were  the  indications  of  cultivation  where 
the  garden  had  been  traced.  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  bustle  which  I  had  witnessed  upon 
my  former  visit,  with  the  dead  stillness  that 
reigned  now  everywhere  around. 

I  pursued  my  way  to  the  spot  which  I  had 
travelled  so  far  to  see.  I  reached  a  silent  dale 
near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  mountain. 
The  breezes  came  down  through  this  valley  or  as  it 
would  be  termed  in  Australia  gully  with  a  wailing 
low ;  and  often  sinking  to  a  moan  as  if  singing  the 
requiem  of  my  departed  friend.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  same  melancholy  murmur  in  the  North 
winds  during  the  winter  and  autumn,  but  it  never 
vibrated  so  acutely  upon  my  senses  as  now.  There 
was  no  sign  of  civilisation  here  to  meet  the  eye  ; 
no  hum  of  human  life  or  ploughman's  cheerful 
carol  to  fall  on  the  ear ;  but  as  it  was  a  fertile  flat 
where  I  stood  I  doubted  not  but  all  these  would 
one  day  be  present. 
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I  remembered  that  near  the  spot  I  was  in  search 
of  stood  a  towering  gnm  the  monarch  of  the  woods. 
It  was  no  longer  rearing  its  branches  high  and 
nodding  to  the  wind,  but  it  had  been  prostrated 
by  fire,  which  the  aborigines  had  probably  made  at 
its  foot.  It  still  looked  noble  and  magnificent  as 
it  stretched  far  and  wide  on  the  green  sod.  The 
moss  covered  the  grave  of  my  yonng  acquaintance, 
but  I  recognised  where  his  remains  were  laid,  and 
I  gave  a  sigh  to  the  wreck  of  many  bright  hopes, 
and  fond  aspirations.  The  grave  had  no  mark 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  green  sward,  as  the  very 
slender  palisade  had  long  ago  crumbled  to  pieces. 
I  sat  down  and  tliought  of  the  youth  who  lay  be- 
neath my  feet.  The  world  would  only  regard 
such  as  he  was  as  irreclaimably  lost.  The  verdict 
was  fixed.  How  different  in  this  respect  are 
those  who  remain  from  those  who  are  lost  to  us. 
The  living  are  always  changing  in  their  conduct, 
and  their  relations  towards  ns;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  the  dead  is  always  the  same.  The 
memory  of  the  fair-haired  child  whose  imsge 
haunts  the  soul,  is  after  long  years  the  same  as 
when  we  last  saw  her.  The  young  wife  or  lover 
does  not  change  with  cares  and  age ;  we  think  of 
her  as  still  young,  and  brightly  fair  during  many 
long  years  of  our  pilgrimage  on  earth.  No  un- 
welcome thought  intrudes  to  throw  a  gloom  over 
80  h!^py  a  memory  of  change  wrought  in  these 
loved  objects:  On  the  contrary  we  are  apt  to 
regard  with  aversion  the  prod^^  son  and  the 
dissolate  friend  who  have  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  And  yet  there  are  many  chances  in  favour 
of  the  supposition  that,  if  some  of  them  had  lived, 
they  would  have  seen  their  errors,  and  returned 
to  their  homes  repentant,  and  that  they  would 
have  been  received  by  all  who  cared  for  them 
with  rejoicing.  The  youth  whose  untimely  fate 
I  deplored  would,  I  felt  satisfied,  had  he  lived, 
have  realised  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  him  by  his  fond  relations.  The  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Percival  fiashed  on  my  mind  in  this 
reverie — 

He  tieept,  forgeUol  of  his  once  bright  fame, 
He  hM  no  feeling  of  his  glory  gone, 
He  has  no  eye  to  catch  the  moonting  flame 
That  once  in  transport  drew  his  spirit  on. 
He  lies  in  dall  obliTioas  dreams,  nor  cares 
Who  the  wreathed  laurel  bears. 

And  yet  not  all  forgotten  sleeps  he  there  ; 
There  are  who  still  remember  how  he  bore 
Upwards  his  daring  pinions  till  the  air 
Seemed  lit ing  with  the  crown  of  light  he  wore ; 
There  are  who  now  his  early  sun  has  set. 
Kor  can  nor  will  foi^get. 

He  sleeps, — and  yet  around  the  sightless  eye, 
And  the  pressed  lip,  a  darkened  glory  plays ; 
Though  the  high  powers  in  dull  oblivion  lie, 
There  hovers  still  the  light  of  other  days ; 
Deep  in  that  soul  a  spirit  not  of  earth 
Still  straggles  for  its  birth. 

He  will  not  sleep  for  ever,  but  will  rise 
Fiesh  to  more  daring  labours ;  now  even  now, 
As  the  close  shrouding  mist  of  morning  flies, 
The  gathered  slumber  leaves  his  lifted  brow. 


From  his  half-opened  eye,  in  fuller  beams, 
His  wakened  spirits  treams. 

Yes,  he  will  break  his  sleep ;  the  spell  is  gona ; 
The  deadly  charm  departed;  see  him  fling 
Proudly  his  fetters  by,  and  hurry  od. 
Keen  as  the  famished  eagle  darts  her  wing, 
The  goal  is  still  before  him,  and  the  prise 
Still  woos  his  eager  eyes. 

He  rashes  forth  to  conquer ;  shall  they  take 
They,  who  with  feebler  paee  still  kept  their  ways. 
When  he  forgot  the  contest ;  shall  they  taka^ 
Now  he  renews  the  race,  the  victors  bays ; 
Still  let  them  strive,  when  he  collects  his  might. 
He  will  assert  his  right. 

The  spirit  cannot  always  sleep  in  dust. 
Whose  essence  is  etherial ;  they  may  tiy 
To  darken  and  degrade  it ;  it  may  rust 
Dimly  awhile,  but  cannot  wholly  die  ; 
And  when  it  wakens,  it  will  senid  its  Are 
Intenser  forth  and  higher. 

Alas  !  Such  expectations  could  not  now  be 
formed  for  the  sensitive,  enthusiastic,  but  erring 
youth,  whose  grave  I  had  come  to  visit.  I  coald 
not  bear  to  think  of  what  he  was  at  his  death,  but 
of  what  he  inight  have  become,  if  he  could  have 
broken  the  spell  that  bound  him.  I  remounted 
my  horse  and  rode  off.  Prom  the  sad  reflectioiis 
which  oppressed  me,  my  attention  was  now  par* 
tially  withdrawn  by  tiie  sporting  of  the  kangarooSy 
who  still  appear  to  maintain  their  ground  in  the 
particular  district  that  I  was  traversing,  and  I 
believe  are  more  numerous  than  before  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  country.  I  passed  several  herds  of 
those  singular  animab,  browsing  on  the  grass,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  them  singularly  tame.  I 
witnessed  a  singular  scene  between  two  "old 
men,*'  who  had  quarrelled.  They  grasped  at  each 
other's  throats  with  their  fore-paws,  and  shook 
one  another,  exactly  in  the  manner  that  two  men 
in  a  violent  quarrel  will  seiie  and  shake  one  another 
by  the  respective  coat  collars.  The  "old  men*' 
then  slappeid  one  another  on  their  heads,  in  regdar 
boxing  style,  and  dealt  each  other  some  heayj 
blows.  One  fellow  also  kicked  lustily  with  his 
hind  foot,  and  his  opponent  returned  the  compli- 
ment. I  watched  the  encounter  with  no  ordinary 
interest  for  some  time,  but  was  compelled  to 
journey  on  before  the  combat  was  oondnded.  I 
may  here  state  that  the  settlers  designate  the  old 
kangaroos  as  "old  men'*  and  "old  women,*'  the 
full-grown  animals  are  named  "  Flyers,**  and  are 
swifter  than  the  British  hare.  The  yonng  kanga- 
roo's are  termed  "Joey's.'*  The  female  carries 
the  latter  in  her  pouch,  but  when  hard  pressed  bj 
dogs,  and  likely  to  be  sacrificed,  she  throws  them 
down,  which  usually  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
pack,  and  affords  the  mother  sufficient  time  to  es- 
cape. The  kangaroos  are  usually  hunted  down 
with  dogs,  but  the  greatest  number  of  them  are 
destroyed  by  snares  planted  near  openings  in  the 
fences.  The  animals  rush  in  to  devour  the  crops, 
and  are  caught.  A  farmer  in  the  Western  district 
of  Victoria  informed  me  that  the  k&ngftroos  devour 
more  green  food  in  that  district  than  the  whole  of 
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tke  liock  of  the  settlers ;  that,  instead  of  disap- 
pearing, thej  are  increaaing;  and  that  he  was 
eoBpeiled  to  protect  his  crops  with  enoimoas 
doM  fecces,  which  they  conld  not  leap. 

Is  traTcrsiog  the  gold  diggings,  in  the  midst  of 
bosy  miners,  and  within  sight  of  the  fame  and 
Mioke  of  the  steam  engines,  the  unoccupied  tra- 
feller  will  often  see  small  spots  of  ground  en- 
closed bj  a  slight  fence.  These  are  graves.  But 
kttjidreds  have  been  called  to  their  last  account 
anwad  whose  remains  no  such  protection  has  been 
raised.  None  know  the  spot  where  they  lie,  as 
their  sepulchres  are  mixed  with  the  grave-like 
yeOow  lumps  of  earth  around ;  or,  perhaps,  are  in 
tbe  bottom  of  deep  pits,  where  they  have  been 
literally  buried  alive  in  their  vigour  and  insane 
nee  for  gold.  I  have  known  some  persons  incur 
the  greatest  risks  in  underground  mining,  and  not 
a  few  who  fell  victims  to  their  rashness. 

I  recoUect  one  night  on  passing  through  the 
diggings  at  Forest  Creek,  in  1852, 1  heard  a  low 
Boaning  in  a  small  solitary  miamy  or  wigwam. 
lid  on  looking  in,  found  a  young  man  in  great 
Miering.  He  had  been  a  solitary  digger,  had 
Utile  money,  and  when  prostrated  by  disease,  he 
had  not  a  shilling  or  a  friend  on  the  diggings.  I 
kave  ever  found  brandy  and  laudanum  a  perfect 
apecifio  for  bis  complaint,  but,  unfortunately,  I  had 
BO  brandy,  and  was  unable  to  procure  any  upon 
tbe  ^t.  I,  however,  obtained  a  small  quantity 
of  nun  in  a  "  sly  grog*"  tent,  which  I  administered 
vitk  laudanum,  in  hot  water.  This  cure,  in  the 
pment  instance,  was  totally  unavailing,  and  the 
youth  sank  into  an  untimely  grave.  He  was  only 
one  of  many  hundreds  who  have  died  on  the  gold 
ieUs  without  a  friend  near  them  to  close  their 
eyes,  bat  who  had  many  anxious  relatives  in  far 
off  lands.  They  have  waited  long  for  intelligence, 
and  hoped  against  hope,  until  their  hearts  *'  grew 
fiek,**  and  despair  at  last  entered  their  souls. 
What  a  record  of  suffering  would  the  history  of 
Mdi  .dying  scenes  be  if  it  could  be  written.  I 
I  found  tl^  address  of  the  young  man's  relations 
ia  hts  pocket-book,  and  wrote  them  at  his  request. 
It  was  a  sad,  I  had  almost  said,  an  ungracious 
office. 

I  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  throw  the  letter 
into  the  fire;  but  upon  calmly  reflecting  that 
yens  would  lag  ou  their  weary  course,  with  the 
faaily  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  uncertainty  about 
tint  boy  Walter ;  I  perceived  that  the  tender 
■cr^  I  had  been  contemplating  would  be  cruelty. 
Tbe  gold  fever  has  passed  its  acute  stage,  and 
u  BOW  confirmed  in  tbe  constitution  of  the 
patients.  Men  now  follow  gold-digging  as  they 
da  Arming  and    other   avocations.      They  are 


anxious  enough  to  make  a  fortune,  it  is  true,  but 
they  take  time  to  make  themselves  comfortable. 
I  made  a  great  effort  to  have  hospitals  erected  on 
the  diggings  about  this  time  (1852),  and  succeeded. 
The  poor  fellow,  prostrated  by  sickness,  has  now 
every  chance  of  being  succoured.  Huts  and  com- 
fortable  tents  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  ;  the 
manual  labour  is  much  less  severe,  as  many  parties 
use  machinery,  worked  by  steam  engines,  to  raiso 
the  clay  from  their  pits.  A  stranger  traversing 
the  diggings,  around  Ballarat,  at  the  present 
moment,  would  be  astonished  at  the  snort  of  the 
steam  engine  in  almost  every  quarter.  Churches 
and  ministers  of  religion  are  now  established  upon 
all  the  gold  fields ;  and  the  example  the  latter  set, 
and  the  doctrines  they  inculcate,  have  ameliorated 
the  rude  and  chaotic  condition  of  society. 

There  were  no  regular  clergy  menon  the  gold  fields 
once,  but  there  was  a  young  man  who  preached 
every  Sunday  morning.  He  apparently  belonged 
to  the  Methodists,  as  he  made  use  of  their  hymns ; 
but  his  theology  was  of  a  wild  exuberant,  and 
incongruous  character,  something  like  Edward 
Irving's  after  he  left  tho  Church  of  Scotland. 
Egotism  was  the  blot  upon  his  preaching. 

I  could  have  listened  to  the  strange  man*s 
words  for  hours.  No  person  knew  where  ho  re- 
sided, or  even  his  name.  He  appeared  at  the 
same  hour  every  Sunday,  book  in  hand,  aud  took 
his  stand  on  the  usual  spot ;  when  the  service  was 
concluded  he  strode  away,  hardly  replying  to  the 
civilities  of  those  who  had  assembled. 

In  traversing  the  country  districts,  which  are 
partially  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  the  traveller 
frequently  comes  upon  spots  where  the  dead  have 
been  interred.  A  few  months  ago,  in  traversing 
one  of  the  most  densely  settled  agricultural  districts 
in  Australia,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  burying- 
ground.  The  day  had  been  fine,  as  usual — for  a 
bad  day  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  case  in  Australia. 
Far  and  wide  waved  the  yeUow  grain,  that  unan« 
swerable  symbol  of  civilisation.  As  my  horse  was 
going  at  a  quiet  pace,  I  was  close  to  the  spot 
which,  from  tbe  groups  of  graves,  appeared  to  be 
the  burying  place  of  the  district,  before  I  was 
aware  of  its  existence.  The  cemetry  of  the  old 
settlers  was  about  eight  miles  off,  and  this  ground 
was  for  those  persons  who  died  without  friends  or 
money,  the  "  loafers"  of  the  district.  There  are 
many  such  spots  in  the  Australian  Bush,  where  tho 
unknown  and  unrecorded  dead  lie  buried — 

These  hare  no  trophies ;  oo  memorial  shrine. 

We  know  not  of  their  place 

Midst  tbe  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow ; 

Their  lives,  like  shepherds,  reed  notes  (rail  and  low. 

Have  passed  and  left  no  trace. 
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There  fre  more  tiling  in  hwiTen  and  earth,  Boratio, 
1  han  are  dr^'umed  of  in  oar  philosophy. — Sfhalespcare. 


I  ujlym  hitherto  heen  known  among  my  friends 
as  a  man  little  inclined  to  give  implicit  credence  to, 
and  more  inclined  to  dispute  acepticallj  concerning, 
the  doctrine  of  supernatural  appearances,  which, 
I  confess,  too  often  resolve  themselves  into  mere 
freaks  played  off  on  cowards  by  ima^'ination,  to 
the  beguiling  of  reason  and  the  creation  of  super- 
stition. I  know  that  there  is  a  bitter  saying,  now- 
a*days,  that  **a  man  should  believe  nothing  that 
he  hears,  and  only  half  of  what  he  sees;'*  that 
may  be  a  safe  rule  in  a  few  isolated  cases ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  foolish  in  more.  Periculosum  est 
credere  et  non  credere,  said  the  fabulist  Phcedrus 
of  old.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
where  credence  should  commence,  and  disbelief 
should  stop.  I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  any 
lengthy  disquisition,  in  the  manner  of  Provost,  or 
Mrs.  Crowe  (of  **  Night- Side  of  Nature"  cele- 
brity) ;  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to  waste  yonr 
patience  on  nice  subtleties,  as  to  how  far  a  wise 
man's  belief  in  the  appearance  of  disembodied 
spirits  here  may  justly  extend.  Imagination  in 
these  cases  may  do  much  towards  **o'erinforming 
this  tenement  of  clay"  of  ours,  as  Shakespeare 
says ;  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  brain,  and  so, 
of  the  optic  nerve,  may  do  more ;  but  I  take  it, 
he  will  be  a  bold  person  who  shall  venture  to  deny 
til  toto  that  such  appearances  may  have  taken  place. 
The  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  have 
quoted,  should  here  recur  to  the  reader. 

From  the  earliest  ages  there  has  always  been  a 
belief  in  such  appearances;  from  the  days  when 
**a  spirit  passed  before"  Job  *Mn  the  visions  of 
the  night,"  to  the  days  when  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
Samuel  appeared  to  the  conscience-stricken  Saul 
in  the  cave  of  the  Witch  of  Endor;  from  the 
days  when  the  enlightened  Socrates  believed  in  his 
"  D«mon,"  or  "  Guardian  Angel,*'  to  the  eve  of 
the  battle,  when  the  apparition  appeared  to  Brutus 
with  that  unforgotten,  "  I  shall  meet  thee  again  at 
Philippi ;"  down  to  the  date  of  the  thousand  and 
one  weird  manifestations  which  have  taken  place, 
according  to  some,  in  our  own  century ; — a  belief  in 
their  reality  has  existed.  ^V'ith  the  vulgar  stories 
of  clanking  of  chains,  and  other  unreasonable 
antics  of  eoi-disant  ghosts,  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  narration  in  which  I  propose,  to  prove  that 
"there  are'*  indeed  **more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  arc  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,"  is  in 
nowise  connected  with  the  **  Raw-head-and- 
Bloody- Bones'* — stories  of  our  childhood.  I  do 
not  believe  that  spirits  come  from  their  spiritual 
abodes,  wherever  and  whatever  such  may  be, 
merely  to  frighten  old  women  and  children,  or  to 
throvm  down  chairs  and  tables,  rap  upon  articles 
of  household  furniture,  and  commit  excesses  for 
whioh  any  embodied  being  would  assuredly  be 
voted  mad,  and  consigned  to  Bedlam  ;  but  this 
much  I  do  devoutly  believe:  that  when  there 
seems  a  good  reason  for  an  appearance,  such 
appearanc'/s  have  been ;  and  that  X  ha^e  reasons 
for  that  belief  my  tale  will  show, 
fhiit  implicit  credence  will  be  granted  by  all  my 


readers  to  the  tale  I  shall  tell,  is  as  unlikely  m 
the  tale  seems  improbable;  at  least,  however,  I 
hope  that  such  charity  will  be  extended  to  me^  as 
is  awarded  to  men  making  strange  statements  when 
there  appears  to  be  no  selfish  motive  in  the  makin|f 
of  them,  and  no  earthly  profit  accruing  from  their 
setting  forth.  And  here  let  me  assure  my  readers, 
that  I  am  no  **  Spiritualist"  in  the  New  York 
*  table-turning  *  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a 
plain  man  of  this  nineteenth  century,  with  no  pre- 
dilection whatever  for  the  mystical  Germanisms  of 
the  last.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  eye  may 
be  mistaken,  that  the  ear  may  err,  and  that 
imagination  may  in  such  cases  often  over-ride 
fact ;  but  when  I  see  reason  for  an  appearance, 
combined  closely  with  that  appearance,  I  am  a 
sceptic  no  longer. 

It  happened  that  in  the  year  1857,  in  the  month 
of  December,  I  was  the  sole  tenant  of  a  large 
rambling  house  in  the  most  desolate- looking  square 
in  London,  the  real  name  of  which  is  not  essential 
to  my  tale.  Why,  I  was  sole  tenant,  without  even 
the  company  of  a  single  servant  in  the  house 
to  enliven  me,  may  be  briefly  explained.  That 
house  was  rented  by  my  family,  and  they  being 
unable  for  some  time  to  take  possession,  acceded 
to  my  proposal  that  I  should  sleep  there.  It  was 
ten .  o'clock  when  I  Irst  took  up  my  sleeping- 
quarters  at  ttie  Square.  My  furniture  only  con- 
sisted of  three  chairs,  a  deal  uble,  a  truckle  bed,  a 
looking-glass,  and  an  old  clock.  The  room  I  cho^e 
for  my  domicile,  was  at  the  back  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  faced  a  slip  of  ground,  called  by 
courtesy  a  garden,  whicti  was  partly  paved  with 
green  old  tesselated  pavement,  and  partly  over- 
grown with  rank  grass.  The  house  had  stood 
empty  for  some  time,  and  the  walls  were  damp, 
and  slugs  and  snails  disported  in  the  kitchen 
fireplace ;  the  long,  large,  lofty  ro<  ms  were 
without  a  particle  of  furniture  of  any  kind,  and  the 
footfalb  sounded  louder  than  was  agreeable  durint? 
my  nightly  inspection  of  the  place.  AViih  the  aid 
however  of  a  few  books,  a  stock  of  tobacco  and 
pipes,  combined  with  the  solace  of  a  biasing  fire, 
which  roared  away  merrily  up  a  chimney  wider 
than  three  of  these  in  our  degenerate  dajs^  I 
managed  to  fancy  myself  tolerably  cosy,  and  to 
feel  resigned  to  my  lonely  lot.  During  the  firtt 
hour  or  two  of  my  first  night's  tenancy,  I  blush  to 
confess,  I  did  feel  as  though  the  coir  piny  of  a 
friend  would  have  heen  a  great  desidera'um.  And 
thus  my  first  night,  second,  third  nnd  fourth 
passed  away  in  monotony.  On  the  fifib  and  sixth 
night,  friends  looked  in,  and  a  jovial  pariy  we  made 
round  the  fire.  The  clock  struck  eleven,  twelve,  one 
and  still  we  sat  lustily  carolling  '*Auld  I>ang  Syne," 
and  other  cheerv  ditties,  till  the  long- deserted 
ruoms  of  the  old  house  rang  to  the  echo.  It  was  a 
little  lonely  perhaps  when  I  said  *'goo(-  night"  to 
my  friends,  and  candle  in  hand,  escorti  d  them  to 
the  door,  slimmed  it  with  a  heavy  jar,  which 
resounded  through  the  house  like  X\  {inder,  ant} 
retired  to  my  dpn  for  fh?  night 
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On  iSbe  MTentb  night  I  sat  before  my  fire  alone. 
ftleaee  reigned  throughout  the  old  square — there 
li  DO  tkoroaghfare  —  and  so  nothing,  save  an 
McsMoal  rombling  of  a  distant  cab,  relieved  the 
drownneas  of  the  place.  Did  none  of  ray  readers 
crer  feel  a  certain  degree  of  ennui,  a  craving  for 
something  to  do,  and  yet,  all  the  while  the  craving 
was  making  them  discontented,  a  moral  conviction, 
tbst  by_  no  possibility,  even  could  the  wished  for 
ionething  be  obtained,  could  they  set  about  doing, 
ind  leave  their  cosy  arm-chairs  to  do  it  P  Such  a 
fteeiiag,  hard  to  describe  to  any,  yet  common  to  all, 
wnm  mine  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  December, 
IU7.  And  so,  in  despair  at  having  nothing  better 
to  oeeupj  my  time,  I  fell  into  a  reverie. 

I  had  a  friend  whose  memory  on   that  same 
night  **sat  heavy  at  my  soul* — In  the  wild  days  of 
boyhood  we  two  had  been  inseperabie:  we  were 
forb  boys  food  of  reading,  and  many  a  knotty  d  s- 
misition  held  we  on   metaphysics  in  days  gone 
by,  long  ere  all  the  glorious  dreams  of  noyhood 
Ira  for  the  moat  part  to  disappointment  and  self- 
contempt      We    bad    been  second    Pythias  and 
Damon  in   those  dear  days  ;  and  why  not  now  P 
A  few  bitter  words,  a  month's  coldness,  and  then 
the  friendship  of  onr  boyhood  melted  away  into 
«oc^|fat  but  a  mere  formal  bowing-aoquaintancf  ; 
and  so  we  parted,  and  went  each  on  bis  worldly 
WW.  I  beard  little  more  of  my  friend,  save  at  inter- 
irak,  and  then  only  all  that  I  did  hear,  was  by  no 
means  to  bfe  advantage.     He  had  come  into  some 
praperty,  bad  lost  much  of  it  in  the  pursuit  of  ditsi- 
patkMif  and  bad  become  nothing  better,   after  all, 
ifann  a  worthless  man  about  town.    I  had  met  him 
eoeaBionany,  and  as  we  passed  each  other  with  a 
Ww  I  was  ffneved  to  see  the  change  visible  in  him 
An  the  freuiness  of  boyhood  had   vanished  from 
Ae  brow*  still  young ;  the  eye  soemed  restless  now, 
and  toid  of  bidden  disquiet,    ill   veiled  under  a 
Hckkaa  exterior.      And  then  while  I  was  sadly 
Afokbig  of  all  these  things,  **  a  change  came  o'er 
tfie  Mnt  of  my  dream,**  and  I  pictured  him   to 
nyaeif  as  I  saw  him  once — in  a  debtors  prison.    I 
1m  been  there  to  see  a  man  of  whom  I  knew  but 
«ei7  little,  and  that  visit  was  out  of  good  nature 
ind  pity,  more  than  for  any  other  reason ;  and  there 
I  saw  uy  friend  again.    Under  the  loud  laugh,  and 
the  more  reckless  air  than  ever,  I  could  see  the  old 
dbqniet  still.    He  had  been  meant  by  nature  for 
•omethbig  better  than  a  hopeless  roti^;    he  had 
marred    goodly    prospects,    and    exchanged  true 
IHends  for  fiibe ;  had  learned  to  sneer  down  every- 
^toDg  that  is  good  and  noble  in  manhood.    And  he 
knew  it  well,  and  cursed  himself  all  the  while. 

I  remembered  all  the  bitter  episodes  of  his  life. 
The  reeollections  were  so  sad ;  I  strove  to  shift 
fbem,  I  could  not,  they  were  too  vivid  in  all  their 

eaKdness;  I  oonld  not  stifle  recollection  then, 
ieve  me  I  cannot,  now. 

fn  striving  to  forget  all  the  little  thoughts  of  this 
tOMw  memory,  I  bethought  me  of  my  old  resource, 
leading.  I  took  up  a  book,  and  read  for  a  while 
patiently — but  it  would  not  do.  Memory  was  ever 
l^ctmt.  I  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  ray  eye  fell 
Bpon  some  pencilling  on  the  margin.  That  pencil- 
ling was  some  boyish  poetry,  addressed  to  me  years 
bemre  by  him  in  the  fervour  of  his  friendship,  and 

I  saw  the  signature,  Arthur  L ,  just  then  with 

more  pain  than  y;>u  would  give  a  man,  who  had  seen 
fomewbat  of  the  world,  credit  for  now.  Then  I 
tbowjlfat  of  ftU  the  cyei^Dgs  be  <ind  I  had  spent 


together  in  my  **  study  at School,  and  of  our 

long  discussions  there.**  A  favourite  topic  with  us 
boys  then  was,  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  appear 
ances  ;  he  was  a  a  devout  believer,  and  I  a  sceptic 
then.  I  termed  all  his  cited  instances  of  super- 
natural appearanoess,  casesof  mere  optical  delusions. 
My  opinion  has  however  greatly  changed  since  then. 
I  remember  well  a  discussion  we  had  the  night 
before  we  finally  left  school,    It  turned  on  the  old 

subject.    After  a  long  argument  L said,  much 

like  the  following  words  : 

'*  To  make  personal  matter  of  It — ^listen  to  me, 

8 ,  for  we  may  not  meet  again,  you  know.    If 

I  can  appear  to  you  at  my  death  I  will.  Do  you 
make  the  same  promise.**  /  did  comply  with  this 
strange  fancy  of  his;  nay  more,  we  two  enthu- 
siastic friends  actually  drew  out  a  pen  and  ink 
contract  to  that  effect,  which  I  found  yesterday  in 
my  desk ;  we  signed  it,  said  good  night,  went  to  our 
homes  the  next  morning,  and  only  met  as  friends 
once  again  after  this.  And  that  strange  contract 
remained  in  ray  desk,  half  forgotten  till  the  lltli 
of  December  1857,  when  I  sat  in  this  lonely  old 
house. 

I  could  not  sit  up  all  night  musing  as  the  hours 
flew  by,  at  my  fireside.  I  retired  to  bed— sought 
sleep  for  a  while  in  vain.  At  last  I  fell  into  that 
kind  of  sleep  in  which  one  can  hear  almost  any- 
thing  with  bis  eyes  slumber- sealed.  I  heard  the 
clock's  monotonous,  *tick,  'tick,  tick,*  and  then 
started  as  it  stopped  for  a  second  with  a  jerking— 
**whur-r-r*  ere  it  struck  the  the  hour — twehre. 
And  then  I  feli  for  a  few  minutes  off  into  my 
dose  again.  I  had  put  my  candle  out,  yet  there 
was  light  enough  for  me,  when  awake,  to  have 
seen  anything  in  the  room,  for  the  fire  burned 
brightly. 

Have  none  of  my  readers,  when  they  have  been 
lying  down  half  asleep,  half-awake,  experienced 
that  strange,  unaccountable  feehng  of  the  presence 
of  some  one  else  in  the  room,  even  though  they 
could  hear  nothing,  and  had  their  eyes  closed  ? 
/felt  that  sensation.  With  a  start  I  roused  once 
more— rubbed  my  eyes,  looked  hastily  round,  but 
nothing  could  I  see.  The  fire  gleamed  brightly 
over  the  white  face  of  the  clock  which  told  me 
the  time — twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve.  I  felt 
satisfied  that  fancy  alone  had  wrought  the  feeling 
alluded  to.  I  lay  back  again,  and  dosed.  The  same 
oppressive  feeling  returned.  I  fancied  it  must  be 
(for  I  was  not  os/eep,  I  remember,)  the  nightmare. 
With  one  vigorous  effort  I  started  up  in  bed — rub- 
bed my  eyes — and  was  wide  awake.  I  looked  at 
the  clock— £Ae  time  was  twenty-Jive  minutes  to  one. 
And  then  I  saw  a  tall  figure  dressed  exactly  as  I 
had  last  seen  Arthur  L  before  the  fire,  gazing 
intently  at  me.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that, 
for  the  moment,  I  was  completely  scared  out  of 
my  senses,  so  to  speak.  But  seeing  the  figure 
move  not — and,  besioes,  did  not  look  so  very  ghost- 
like, I  thought  it  must  be  my  fancy,  or  possibly 
the  man  himself  who  bad  got  into  the  house  in 
some  way.  But  a  second's  reflection  contradicted 
the  latter  surmise.  He  did  not  even  know  where 
I  had  lived  of  late— was  still  more  unlikely  to  guess 
that  I  should  have  changed  my  abode  from  the 
street  to  the  square;  and  could  have  no  object, 
even  had  he  known  my  address,  in  calling  so  much 
out  of  time.  Still  the  figure  moved  not,  and  gased 
intently  at  me  as  I  sat  up  in  bed;  so  I  felt,  what 
in  the  circumstance  vas  legltimste,  cold  persp|ri^« 
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tion  streaming  through  every  pore  of  my  body. 
**  It  must  be  a  burglar,"  thought  I,  in^speration, 
glad  even  to  clutch  at  this  idea  aa  a  relief  from 
my  dread  of  the  unearthly.  So  thinking  I  seized 
the  poker,  placed  at  my  bed's  head,  as  my  only 
weapon,  and  leaped  out  out  of  bed.  The  figure 
simultaneously  disappeared  I  How  it  had  vanished 
I  knew  not.  "  It  roust  be  a  burglar  **  thought  my 
miserable  self,  once  more.  I  reached  the  two 
closets,  tried  the  lock  of  my  door,  and  that  of 
the  second  door  leading  into  an  inner  room. 
ThcT  were  both  bolted  and  locked !  I  tried  the 
window  and  the  shutter.  The  fastenings  were 
inviolate.  Then  the  fearful  truth  broke  upon  me 
at  last.  I  was  not  dreaming — it  was  not  fancy — 
it  was  not  a  burglar — it  was — Arthur  L's  ghost  I 
I  threw  mvself  into  a  chair — and,  covering  my 
face  in  my  nands,  leaned  my  head  upon  the  table, 
and  I  must  have  been  afraid,  tremblingly  afraid, 
for  the  old  crazy  deal  table  fairly  creaked  with  my 
weight.  Then  as  I  leaned  upon  that  tabic,  a  great 
dread  crept  over  me.  I  durst  not  stir  for  a  while. 
At  last  I  looked  up,  and  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  self- 
same phantom  once  more — it  was  I-. ,  indeed. 

I  could  not  speak-^I  could  not  even  stir;  my 
tongue  tried  to  do  its  duty,  but  my  parched  lips 
refused  to  utter  more  than  an  inarticulate  moan, 
as  I  sat  there,  still  as  a  statue,  gazing  upon  the 
last  new  state  of  my  early  friend.     I  sat  so,  but  • 
little  while — yet  it  seemed  to  me  an  age  of  con- 
centrated horror,  although  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     As  I  gazed,  the  figure  melted  away;  and 
then,  even  in  all  my  terror,  a  strange  idea  possessed 
me,  as  the  memory  of  our  boyish  contract  came  to 
mv  mind.    Hastilv  seizing  a  pen  that  stood  on  the 
table,  I  traced  with  trembling  hand  on  the  leaf  of 
the  nearest  book,  my  name  and  L*s,  and  the  time 
and  date,  Saturday  morning,  tv:cnty-Jive  minutes 
to  one  oclock,  December  12,   1867.    And  then  I 
leaped  into  bed.    I  must  have  been  very  little  of  a 
man  then.    However  after  an  hour's  restlessness  I 
fell  into  a  perturbed  sleep,  and  awoke  to  find  a  yel- 
low light  of  a  London  winter's  morning  gleaming  in 
through  the  chings  of  my  shutterp.  Hastily  dressing 
myself,  I  left  the  house,  rejoined  my  family  at  the 
usual  breakfast  hour,  and  sat  down  silently.    They 
evidently  perceived  something  odd  in  my  manner, 
for  they  rallied  me  about  the  old  house,  and  asked 
whether  my  sleep  had  been  broken.  Still  I  kept  my 
counsel,  said  nothing,  and  pondered  over  the  events 
of  the  night  in  silence.    It  is  my  custom  every  day 
for  lack  of  better  occupation,  to  lounge  away  an 
hour  or  two  in  Eegent  Street    Accordingly  that 
afternoon  to  release  my  mind  of  the  thonghts  that 
overburdened  it,  I  walked  down  Regent   Street, 
and  there  while  looking  into  a  shop-window,  was 
startled    by  feeling    a  gloved  hand  press    upon 
my  shoulder.     I  turned  round— it  was  a  woman. 
"  rossibly  '*  thought  I,  "one  of  London's  lost  ones." 
She  spoke:  her  manner  shewed  that  whatever  she 
might  be,  she  was  in  earnest  this  time.      **  Sir," 
said  she — "I  believe    yon    were    the    friend   of 

Mr. ;  I  saw  you  one  night  as  I  was  coming  out 

of  S 8  Restaurant  with  him,  he  then  pointed 

you  out  to  me  as  an  old  schoolfellow  of  his.  I 
saw  him  two  days  ago,  he  desired  me,  if  I  saw  you 
within  a  few  days  in  this  street,  to  address  and 
desire  you  to  go  to  him,'* she  sud,naming  thenumber 


and  the  street, ''  where  he  is  lying  on  his  death-bed* 
He  said  that  he  had  much  to  tell  you,  and  should 
not  die  happy  till  he  had  seen  you,  if  that  might  be. 
Will  you  come  now  ?" 

I  bowed  in  acquisition,  for  I  was  too  shocked  to 
say  anything. 

'*  I  will  lead  the  vray,  if  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
walk  with  me."  We  two  walked  together  to  a 
disreputable  street  at  the  West  End ;  she  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  large  house,  we  entered,  and  after 
ascending  to  the  third  floor,  she  knocked  again 
at  a  door.  It  opened,  and  we  were  admitted  bv  a 
woman,  young  but  attenuated,  though  still  paasmg 
beautiful.  I  told  her,  who  I  was,  and  why  I  came. 
She  mo:ioned  to  the  girl  to  go  downstairs  and  wait, 
and  handing  me  a  chair,  took  another  beside  me, 
and  as  soon  as  the  girl  had  retired,  said  : — 

•*  Mr.  S ,  you  come  too  late.    Poor  Arthur 

L is  dead ! "    And  her  voice  was  choked  with 

sobs." 

'*He  asked  for  you,  his  min.d  wandered  awhile  ; 
many  times  yesterday  he  seemed  to  have  something 
he  wished  to  say  to  yon  alone,  and  which  pressed 
upon  his  mind.  Indeed  he  wm  murmuring  your 
name  when  he  died." 

'*  What  time  did  he  die?"  asked  I  with  hurried 
earnestness. 

"  At  twenty-Jive  minutes  to  one"  was  the  reply. 
I  sunk  back  in  my  chair. 

When  I  recovered  my  possession,  she  told  me 
more.  She  had  been  abandoned  by  my  school 
friend  long  ago.  All  his  friends  had  forsaken  the 
wretched  roue,  bankrupt  in  purse,  character  and 
hope,  but  this  iniured  and  forgotten  outcast  of 
society  had  remembered  him  in  his  day  of  trouble, 
and  bad  as  he  was,  seducer,  swindler,  blackleg,  if 
vou  will,  he  was  not  bad  enough  to  wisU  to  leave 
ner  uncarcd  for  in  the  world  when  he  was  taken 
from  it  For  this  reason  he  wished  to  see  m^. 
This  I  discovered  from  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  some  days  before  his  death,  but  he  knew 
not  mj  address,  and  could  not  forward  it  I  read 
the  letter,  it  was  written  principally  on  behalf  of 
his  nurse,  and  requested  I  would  strive  to  reconcile 
her  to  her  family,  and  recover  for  her  some  money 
due  to  Arthur.  The  rest  only  concerned  me  per- 
sonally. 

I  gazed  on  the  dead  man's  face,  and  its  stony 
expression  recalled  to  my  mind  the  mien  of  my 
nocturnal  visitant 

I  was  a  successful  negociator  with  the  girl's  family; 
but  the  money  is  not  received  yet 

I  still  sleep  in  the  old  house,  and  don*t  feel  a 
little  nervous  now. 

Nobody  will  believe  my  narrative  of  a  ghost  in  a 
quiet  resnectable  London  square  in  December  last- 
Very  well,  it  is  as  they  please,  a  coincidence.  I  was 
interested  in  certain  papers  which  I  had  found. 
Also  I  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening.  It  happened 
that  on  this  particular  evening  my  friena  died. 
It  is  a  coincidence  most  decidedly,  and  as  Hamlet 
said. 

There  are  more  ihinn  in  heaven  than  earthy  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy. 

And  that  applies  to  more  coincidencies.  And  so  I 
pray  the  sceptical  reader  to  remember  that,  le  vrat 
n*est  pas  totyours  le  vraisemhle 
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WoKAH  wu  created  as  a  help  meet  for  man ;  his 
oompanioo^  friend — the  guide  of  hb  early,  the 
Msoeiate  of  his  latter  years ;  neither  to  be  the 
vdl-dressed  poppet  to  show  herself  as  the  head  of 
hk  estaUishmenty  nor  the  household  drudge  to 
■end  his  stockings,  order  his  servants,  and  nurse 
hk  children ;  but  to  be  his  equal — and  she  ought 
to  be  his  equal,  although  the  education,  the  habits, 
and  mode  of  life  of  our  young  females  tend  to 
destroy  this  equality,  and  make  woman  that  for 
whWi  the  was  never  intended — a  creature  of 
Tipid  mind  and  useless  life.  We  mention  a  case 
in  illustration  of  our  meaning.  We  were  in  a 
crowded  balUroom  lately ;  the  busy  hum  of  tongues 
WM  rowid  us,  bright  eyes  and  bright  smiles  shone 
OB  us.  Here,  we  thought,  are  young  people  just 
iatiodiiced  into  the  world.  It  seems  gay  to  them 
low,  but  there  are  heavy  cares  and  anxieties  hang- 
iag  over  all — the  common  fate  of  womankind. 
No  doubt  they  are  prepared  for  them,  with  deep 
thoughts  of  the  responsibility  of  life  engrafted  into 
fte  mind  of  eaeh.  These  are  to  be  the  mothers  of 
the  future  generation — the  wives  of  the  present ; 
these  are  the  women  who,  through  their  silent 
bome-influeDce,  will  exert  so  great  a  power  over 
the  world.  We  will  enact  the  modern  Diogenes, 
nd,  walking  round  this  assembly,  search,  not  for 
OM  honest  man,  but  for  the  many  honest,  wisdom- 
fnM^t  heart  which  should  dwell  in  the  breasts 
d  these  many  women,  fitting  them  for  their  arduous 
tMkmlife. 

We  approached  a  merry  group,  and  played  the 
flciesdiupper,  "Which  do  you  prefer,  which  style 
of  beauty— Lady  Mary  or  Lady  Jane  P  Have 
70U  heard  the  last  new  polka  P — seen  the  last 
new  opera  P  Were  you  at  Mrs.  Bellingham's 
haO?*  Sudi  were  the  questions  propounded; 
the  answers  returned  as  rapid  as  the  questions 
aakad.  We  passed  on ;  a  pretty  theme  of  scandal 
sext  met  our  ear ;  by  the  interest  it  excited,  the 
tfiifity  with  whieh  it  was  received,  we  argued 
thit  nothing  of  loftier  import  occupied  the  mind 
of  either  the  narrator  or  listener.  Again  we 
"moved  on,"  bat  a  silly,  unmeaning  flirtation,  a 
noUeoa  waste  of  modesty,  met  our  eye  next,  and 
made  us  hasten  our  steps.    Again  we  paused, — 

"PtaMttei,  moi,  madameP"  and  a  tall  biped 
wiA  a  vety  red  face,  blue  eyes,  and  brown  hair, 
aiifped  up  to  a  young  lady  who  was  talking  to  one 
of  Mr  old  friends.  There  was  a  merry  twinkle 
ia  the  eye  of  the  same  lady,  and  we  thought  there 
pnmind  to  be  somethbg  more  in  her  than  in  the 
Snenlity  of  her  companions.  Again  the  tall 
hiped  addressed  her,  "  Une  valse  P'*  She  scanned 
hbi  ban  head  to  foot,  and  the  twinkle  of  the  eye 
wtwided  to  certain  lines  of  merriment  which 
l%ed  roand  the  mouth, — 

"I  Isar  I  must  say  no,*"  and  she  glanced  at  her 
imi.    "  I  do  not  intend  to  dance  much,  and  I 
•my  valse  ia  engaged.'' 


see 


He  looked  as  if  some  frightful  calamity  had 
happened  to  him  (i.^.)t  as  if  a  smut  had  settled  on 
his  nose,  or  a  mashed  potatoe  dropped  on  his  best 
waistcoat. 

«  Mais  !•* 

The  lady  was  becoming  tired.  A  Kifleman  stood 
near  her.  She  turned  towards  him ;  he  under- 
stood her  look. 

"  Let  me  take  you  down  stairs  to  have  a  glass 
of  wine,*'  he  said,  as  he  placed  her  hand  within  his 
arm. 

"  Thank  heaven  and  you,  for  delivering  me  from 
that  bore." 

The  Rifleman  looked  thoughtfully  at  her. 

"  If  you  think  him,  and  such  as  him — ^those  by 
whom  ball-rooms  are  crowded,  'bores,'  why  do 
you  waste  your  time  in  scenes  like  these  ?  wliy  do 
you,  night  after  night,  lavish  your  strength  in  hot 
and  crowded  rooms  P — believe  me,  you  are  capable 
of  something  better." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  twirled  her  fan. 

"It  has  become  my  habit,"  she  replied,  "and 
'habit  is  second  nature.'" 

"  True — only  too  true,  a  second  nature,  which, 
in  its  vitiating  consequences,  will  mar  the  first." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
mirth  and  sadness  on  her  face.  The  former  feeling 
seemed  the  stronger,  but  sarcasm  lent  bitterness 
to  her  smile. 

"Talking  sense  in  a  ball-room,"  she  said, 
"  what  a  mistake !  Gome,"  and  she  again  as- 
cended the  stairs  with  him. 

"I  would  ask  if  that  creature  is  a  Frenchman, 
but  hb  accent  being  strongly  tinctured  with  Gaelic, 
leads  one  to  suppose  that  he  belongs  rather  to  the 
race  of  'Taffies.'"  She  laughed.  "You  are 
quite  right,"  she  replied ;  "  the  '  Land  of  the  Leek' 
has  the  honour  of  his  nativity.' " 

"  Why  does  he  not  speak  English  ?"  her  ques- 
tioner resumed. 

"  Because  there  are  grammatical  difficulties  in 
his  mother  tongue  which,  being  insurmountable  to 
him,  he  avoids,  by  taking  refuge  in  a  jargon  which 
he  believes  to  be  French,  very  wisely  concluding 
that  all  errors  in  that  language  will  pass  muster 
with  this  assembly.  But  come  this  way  one 
moment,  there  is  something  interesting  there," 
and  she  indicated  the  point  of  attraction  with  her 
fan.  "  A  delicious  little  phase  of  human  weak- 
ness, if  I  mistake  not ;  we  may  have  some  amuse- 
ment— by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  obtain  in 
these  dull  days." 

She  again  leant  on  her  companion's  arm,  and 
crossed  the  ball-room  to  where  two  young  ladies 
sat,  flanking  on  either  side  their  mother,  who, 
judging  by  the  acerbity  of  her  expression,  was  not 
in  an  amiable  mood. 

We  shotild  have  stated,  that  this  ball  was  one 
given  by  subscription,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  in 
aid  of  some  charity. 
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"  It  is  really  too  bi|d  to  admit  sach  people/' 
one  of  the  two  flanks  spoke. 

The  lady  (our  friend)  turned  and  bowed  to  the 
speal^eip. 

"  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  be- 
fore, this  evening." 

The  younger  lady  looked  delighted;  the  mother, 
too«  became  suddenly  amiable. 

"Pray,  take  my  seat.  Lady  Alice." 
The  grandeur  of  her  ladyship  was  the  cause  of 
the  amiability.     The  offer  was  declined. 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  tired ;  but — pardon  me 
if  I  seem  inquisitive.  Did  I  not  hear  you  speak 
of  somebody  who  should  not  have  been  '  admitted  P' 
Pray  show  me  the  objectionable  person.'* 

The  "  flank'*  pointed  to  a  gentleman,  who  leant 
against  the  wall.  He  was  alone,  scanning  the 
group — so  it  seemed  to  us — with  something  of  our 
own  mind,  the  cynical  spirit  of  the  old  hero  of  the 
tub. 

"Do  you  mean  that  gentleman P' and  Lady 
Alice  looked  at  him.  "  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
objectionable  in  him.  He  has  two  legs — yes,  and 
two  arms,  and — let  me  see — a  head ;  and,  judging 
by  his  face,  I  should  say,  he  is  neither  an  idiot 
nor  a  maniac.  I  suppose  he  has  paid  for  his 
ticket  ?  I  am  really  quite  disappointed  in  him — 
but,  one  hope  remains,  he  may  be  a  murderer  or 
some  noted  highwayman.  Do  enliven  my  igno- 
rance on  this  point,  and  prove  him  that  which,  as 
yet,  I  cannot  see  him  to  be,  too  "  objectionable"  a 
creature  for  this  brilliant  (P)  assembly." 

She  smiled  very  politely  as  she  spoke.  For  a 
moment  the  "flank"  hesitated,  but  Lady  Alice 
smiled  again,  and  there  was  something  in  that 
smile  which  compelled  an  answer.  "Oh,  no, 
nothing  of  a  murderer  or  highwayman,**  was  the 
reply,  "but  he  is  a  horrid  person." 

Lady  Alice  still  looked  incredulous  as  she  pur- 
sued her  inquiry.  "  Wherefore,"  she  said,  "  koto 
pray,  is  he  horrid  P" 

Ajid  now  came  the  frightful  truth,  the  dis- 
closure of  the  terrible  crime  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  was  guilty. 

"He  is  a  mercantile  man,*'  and  the  grey  eyes 
of  the  informant  flzed  on  Lady  Alice  as  if  she 
pzpected  the  sudden  demise  of  her  ladyship  to  be 
the  immediate  consequence  of  her  announcement. 
But  Lady  Alice  lived  through  it,  and  the  amiable 
being,  reassured  by  this,  ventured  one  more  re- 
mark. "Keally,"  she  continued,  as  she  drew  up  her 
head,  seeking  tbus,  we  imagined,  to  gather  dignity, 
having  none  of  it  otherwise  in  her  nature,  "  really 
these  balls  are  unbearable ;  one  does  meet  with 
anch  vulgarity.*' 

Lady  Alice  smiled  again ;  a  very  peculiar  and 
meaning  smile  was  hers.  "  You  have  made  a  just 
remark,"  she  said.  "  We  do  meet  with  extreme 
vulgarity  in  these  balls ;  not  only  here,  h(fwever, 
but  in  many  a  scene  which  professes  to  be,  as  the 
term  goes,  *  select.*  Her  eyes,  accidentally,  of 
course,  dwelt  on  the  sallow  face  of  the  irate  young 
lady.    *<BaV*  she  oontinued,  "  I  am  interested  in 


that  strange  person— that  mercantile  man — tha* 
nondescript !  I  should  like  to  enter  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  in  that  direction,  and  ascertain  if  be 
has  the  mind  of  a  human  being  or  not  ?  Can  yon 
tell  me  if  such  beings  have  souls  P  .    , 

Her  satirical  smile  liad  never  Jeft  her  face,  bnt 
its  expression  changed  to  one  of  severity  as  she 
spoke. 

And  now  the  acidulated  mother  chimed  in,  for 
she  saw  a  chance  of  ^jady  Alice,  the  magnate  of 
the  assembly,  leaving  them,  and  betaking  herself 
to  the  mercantile  man. 

"Lady Alice,  ^ou — (the  sickening  sycophant) 
— surely,  you  would  not  speak  to  ^m." 

But  Lady  Alice  was  obstinate  and  self-yilled- 
"  And  why  not  P"  she  asked  ;  and  then  she  turned 
to  the  Kifleman,  "  Do  you  own  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  being  included  among  the  acquamtances 
of  ihat  "  horrid  person  P" 

"  You  mean  Harry  Montague  P  I  do,  and  a 
better  young  fellow  never  lived." 

The  fine  face  of  Lady  Alice  was  a  study,  with  its 
ever-varying  expression— for  all  the  sarcasm  was 
gone,  and  nothing  but  its  natural  and  generous 
look  remained. 

"  Introduce  him  to  me.*' 
And  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  laughing  and 
talking  with  the  "  mercantile  man,*'  neither  being 
bored  nor  disgusted  by  him.  And  he — how  did 
he  behave  P  We  ask  for  the  sake  of  natural  history, 
that  we  may  chronicle  the  peculiarities  of  this 
race  of  animab. 

He  did  not  bite  her,  nor  did  he  swear  at  her, 
nor  (strange,  most  strange,  in  a  mercantile  man) 
was  he  struck  dumb  with  the  grande^ir  of  her 
title;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  managed  to.  enter- 
tain  her  so  well,  that  when  the  ball  terminated, 
he  was  talking  to  her  still ;  and  then  he  gave  h^ 
his  arm  to  her  carriage,  absolutely  daring  to  imply 
that  he  considered  himself  a  gentleman  by  doing 
so.  It  was  a  great,  an  unheard-of  presumption  1 
A  "  mercantile  man  "  a  gentleman  I  "  Not  all  tjie 
perfumes  of  Anibia  could  sweeten  this  little  hand,** 
so  said  Lady  Macbeth.  And  not  all  the  ednca- 
tion  in  the  world  could  .transform  a  mercantile 
man  into  a  gentleman !  So  said  and  thought  the 
mother  of  the  flirting  daughters. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  P"  we  asked ;  for  we  rather 
admired  her. 

"  Lady  Alice  Montgomery,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  W.,  neice  of  a  little  pile  of  dukes." 

"  And  who  are  those  people  P**  We  alluded  to 
the  flanked  and  flanking. 

*'  The  Wilkinsons ;  their  father  is  a  general  in 
the  Queen's  service." 

"  He  rose  from  the  rankS)  perhaps  P*' 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  had  not  sense  enough  for 
that.  The  truth  is,  his  father  (their  grandfather) 
kept  a  little  tobacco  shop.  He  chanced  to  have 
for  his  laundress  a  woman  with  a  very  pretty  face. 
'My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,'  she  might  havo 
said  with  truth,  for  he  married  her ;  nor  did  the 
benefit  of  this  same  face  to  her  end  there.    Li 
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pfooess  of  time  a  son  was  Wii ;  lie  throve,  grew 
up,  iud  fiilitary  aspirations.  The  tobacco  shop 
bad  a^o  thnren  and  grown  up.  The  master  was 
a  weaithj  man,  and  conld  well  support  a  son  in 
Uw  anny,  Eepprt  sajs  (but  then, '  report '  is  an 
old  deceiver  we  know)  that  the.  fair  face  of  the 
BOtber  von  the  interest  from  which  resulted  the 
oooimisuon  on  which,  her  senseless  ,  descendant 
bailds,  his  foundation  for  all  t^e  absurd  airs  which 
be  aivl  bU  familf  give  themselves. 

"And  Mrs,  Wilkinson?,  the  present  one;  we 
mean  the  mother  of  those  two  young  ladies ;  per- 
haps she  was  of  gentle  blood  P" 

"Gentle  blood!" — our  informant  laughed  out- 
righ^— **  whj,  she  was  a  milliner's  apprentice." 

The  Rifleman  left  the  ball-room,  went  home  to 
bis  own  arm-chair,  stretched  his  feet  towards  the 
fire,  poked  that  fire,  placed  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  took  thep  out  again,  rang  the  beU,  ordered 
some  Iffandj-and-water,  waited  till  it  came,  im* 
hibed  a  certain  portion  of  it,  lit  his  cigar,  and 
then,  pocketing  his  hands  again,  moralised. 

"Iliat  ball-room," — he  said,  and  in  his  con- 
templative mood,  he  even  took  the  cigar  from  his 
Boath — "that  ball-room — a  hecatomb  of  folly, 
frivolity,  conceit,  and  malice ;  a  hot-bed  for  some 
of  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Only 
one  sensible  woman  among  that  great  crowd,  and 
sbe  wasting  her  wisdom  either  in  silly  devices,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  falsehood — white  lies,  as  they 
are  called — (for  I  don't  believe  every  valse  toas 
engaged)  in  getting  rid  of  a  simpleton,  whom  she 
eoald  have  put  down  with  one  word  of  sense ;  or 
in  giving  a  lesson  to  upstart  pride ;  and  wrapping 
up  hec  condemnaiion  of  the  same  in  sundry 
astirical  speeches,  which  in  all  probability  only 
coDdnced  to  her  own  gratification,  and  were  totally 
uuateiligible  to  those  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended.   What  a  waste  of  life  P* 

The  cigar  had  gone  out.  Ho  lit  it  again,  puffed 
avay  for  a  few  minutes  until  he  had  a  pleasant 
Tipoor  encircling  round  him,  and  then  resumed 
bis  BMditations. 

''How  many  young  females  did  that  ball-room 
ooatainP**  he  asked,  for  he  was  becoming  arith- 
netieal  in  his  deductions.  "  How  many  P  Some 
two  hundred  at  the  least.  One-half  that  number 
will  marry.  I  reckon  as  the  aggregate  of  children 
for  eaeh  marriage  four*  Four  hundred  children 
reoeiviDg  their  early  and  lasting,  impressions  from 
tbose  aUly,  vapid  batterfiies — those  flower-garden 
htseets  of  the  worhl.  And  this  ball-room  was  only 
ooe  oat  of  many  thousands  of  nightly  occurrence, 
aO  tending  their  noxious  odour  on  society — an 
odov  whiob,  like  the  fabled  breath  of  the  upas 
tiee,  hDs  while  it  destroys. 

"If 8  all  Tery  well  for  the  Lady  Alices^  perhaps, 
hot  one  half  of  tiiese  young  ladies,  to  be  comfort* 
sUe  in  the  world*  nmst  learn  to  be  useful ;  and 
•vayhody  oan*t  marry  a  Lady  Alice.  There's  not 
Uf  taough  of  them  to  supply  the  demand — and 
tee  is  not  hidf  the  money  that  wodd  l>e  needed 
to  keep  thoM  dancing  that  could  be  supplied.'* 


Diogenes  had  retreated  compleijely  into  his  tub. 
There  he  lay  snarling  at  the  world — snarling  with 
some  truth — snarling  impptently,  inelTectually — 
for  he  felt  he  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  evil. 
That  remedy,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  in  the  hands 
of  woman,  and  they  must  learn  to  acknowledge 
the  fact,  that  in  such  a  scene  as  we  have  described, 
they  are  but  useless,  painted  toys.  They  must 
learn  to  believe  that  there  are  higher  destinies 
waiting  for  them  than  the  intricacies  of  a  dance — 
at  least,  for  English  women  there  are.  To  the 
poor  Indian  girl,  the  case  is  different.  Dancing 
is  her  business,  her  trade.  However,  we  have* 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Indian  girl  at  present ;  we 
may  have  something  to  say  about  her  by  and  bye. 
Now  we  speak  of  England's  women — our  mothers, 
sisters,  children,  friends.  And  to  such  we  say 
that  the  position  they  hold  in  thb  country  is  one 
of  incalculable  importance  both  to  the  present  and 
future  generations.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands ea<;;h  year  are  brought  up  to  this  mode  of 
life ;  and  their  children,  if  they  are  reared  in  the 
same  way,  will  prove  as  useless  as  their  mothers 
were  before  them. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  speak  of  the  middle 
class — an  almost  impossible  class  to  define,  by  the 
bye,  for  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
either  where  it  begins  or  where  it  ends.  The 
miserable  feeling  of  the  age  which  prompts  every 
one  to  appear  a  little  beyond  him  or  herself,  makes 
it  an  impossibility  to  ^tl  the  position  of  the  mid* 
dling  classes. 

The  grocer  who  lives  opposite  with  an  ever- 
lasting placard  in  his  window  to  the  effect  that 
he  supplies  the  public  with  coffee  at  Is.  4d.  per 
lb.,  and  good  tea  at  3s.  4d.,  belongs  probably  to 
the  middling  classes.  He  drives  his  wife  out  on  a 
Sunday  in  a  one-horse  "shay."  Her  black  satin 
dress  b  inflated  to  the  same  degree  by  "  crinoline'' 
and  "  hoop  "as  my  Lady  Mary's.  Her  ,  apology 
for  a  bonnet  is  placed  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
and  far  more  extensively  decorated  than  her  lady- 
ship's. Altogether  she  considers  herself  very 
"genteel.'*  Can  she  belong  to  the  "lower  classes P" 
Certainly  not.  In  her  own  estimation  she  must 
be  of  the  "  middling  classes,"  but  somebody  else 
might  hold  a  different  opinion,  so  that  end  of  the 
scale  is  uncertain. 

Again,  the  rich  merchant's  wife  in  Palace  Gar- 
dens, or  elsewhere,  whose  house  cost  more  thou- 
sands than  we  have  brains  to  number,  and  who 
entertains  lords  and  marquises,  and  all  sorts  of 
grandees  (they  not  having  as  good  a  dinner  at 
home  as  her  husband's  money  can  put  upon  the 
table  for  their  consumption,  being  glad  to  use  her 
house  as  their  hotel)  would  feel  very  much  offended 
at  being  classed  with  the  "  middling  classes."  8he 
— she  is  in  the  "  upper  olaases"  certainly !  We 
might  again  disi^gree  in  opinion ;  so  that  end  of 
the  scale  is  also  doubtfuL 

However,  we  address  ourselves  to  those  we  con- 
sider the  middling  classes,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  fix  their  own  line  of  demarcation. 

B  % 
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A  man  marries.  He  is  '*  cauglit"  by  some  pretty 
face,  which  smiles  so  kindly  on  him.  He  thinks 
he  woold  like  to  see  that  laoe  before  him  every 
day.  He  is  infatuated  enough  to  think  the  smile 
will  continue — will  outlive  the  warmth  of  the  ball 
room.  Alas !  ball-room  smiles  are  too  frequently 
exotics,  dwindling  in  the  calm  temperature  of 
domestic  life.  The  young  couple  get  on  well 
enough  during  the  wedding  tour.  Perhaps  for 
some  little  time  after  that  the  noyelty  of  their 
position  lasts;  but  at  length  it  wears  off,  and  then 
comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  lady  knows  nothing 
of  domestic  management.  The  roasting  of  a  leg 
of  mutton  is  a  mystery  to  her ;  and,  like  the  sa- 
pient old  king,  she  wonders  how  the  apples  can 
get  into  the  dumplings.  Yet  she  can  dance — 
jingle  dancing  music  on  the  piano — sing — talk 
nonsense — and  flirt.  All  this  she  does  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but,  unfortunately,  her  husband  cannot  live 
on  these  perfections.  Husbands,  however  senti- 
mentally young  ladies  may  in  prospect  regard  them, 
are  mortal  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  in  support  of 
such,  they  require  good  food  and  lodging,  and 
other  creature-comforts,  all  of  which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  wife  to  see  ore  forthcoming.  But  we 
continue.  After  a  little  time  thb  misguided 
Benedict  perceives  that  his  house  is  dirty  and  dis- 
orderly— for  bis  wife  either  cannot,  or  will  not, 
direct  the  cleansing.  His  dinner,  too,  is  badly 
dressed,  and  half  cold — (and  what  man's  equanimity 
would  stand  the  test  of  a  bad  dinner  P) — the  wife 
cannot  tell  how  it  happened ;  the  butcher  sells 
good  meat,  and  she  supposes  her  cook  understands 
her  business.  One  thing  is  clear :  if  the  cook 
does  understand  ker  busineu,  it  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  mistress — and  this  thought  occurs 
to  the  husband,  who  thus  learns  to  despise  the 
useless  doll  be  has  made  his  companion  for  life — 
for,  let  men  talk  as  they  will,  there  is  no  quality 
they  esteem  so  highly  in  woman  as  utility,  a  quality 
which  they  all  deem  absolutely  essential  in  their 
wives. 

By  degrees  the  husband  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  his  home.  He  misses  his  good 
old-fashioned  mother,  who  always  made  everything 
so  comfortable  for  him !  he  misses  the  order  and 
regularity  of  his  former  home ;  or,  if  he  be  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  no  mother,  he  misses  the 
comforts  of  his  bachelor  existence — the  freedom, 
the  delightful  freedom  of  that  state — and  he  begins 
to  fancy  he  has  gained  nothing  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  that  freedom,  and  has  made  a  lamenta- 
ble mistake  in  marrying.  And  we  think  we  should 
agree  in  that  opinion. 

However,  there  is  one  defect  of  character  in  the 
young  wife,  more  serious  than  her  ignorance,  her 
idleness,  or  her  folly — as  it  is  the  accumulated 
consequence  of  all.  She  lacks  the  good  sense  and 
high  principle  which  would  teach  her  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  gain  the  domestic  knowledge  she  so  sadly 
needs,  and  thus  remedy  the  omission  of  her  early 
training.  The  one  great  lesson  of  that  training — 
to  consider  amusement  the  chief  aim  of  life — ^she 


has  conned  perfectly,  and  only  too  well  does  she 
remember  and  act  up  to  it. 

But  the  evil  influence  of  such  a  woman  is  not 
seen  on  her  husband  alone.  Those  of  her  house- 
hold feel  it  too.  The  maid  sees  that  her  mistress 
considers  dress  and  the  adornment  of  the  persoa 
of  more  importance  than  the  care  and  comfort  of 
the  house ;  that  she  bestows  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  thought  on  the  one,  and  gets  rid  of  the 
other  as  quickly  and  in  as  slovenly  a  manner  as 
possible ;  the  uneducated,  unreasoning  servant,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  mere  creature  of  imitar 
tion,  learns  to  have  the  same  notions,  and  aets 
also  in  accordance  with  them. 

The  mistress  sighs  for  gaiety,  and  goes  to  hw 
dinners  and  balls ;  and  the  maid,  seeing  no  moral 
difference  between  the  dancing-room,  where  the 
admission  is  one  shilling,  to  the  dancing  room 
where  the  admission  is  an  invitation  (her  mistress's 
resort),  repairs  to  the  former,  where,  in  all  proba- 
bility, she  emulates  her  mistress's  folly  and  frivo- 
lity. And  then — the  neit  morning — why  need 
she  be  up  early  P  9he  can  rise  as  late  as  she 
pleases,  and  yet  be  in  time  for  her  mistress,  who 
will  be  later  still.  Thus  are  bad  habits  formed, 
inculcated,  and  confirmed,  which  not  unfrequently 
mar  the  whole  tenor  of  the  after  life. 

And  when  the  maid  marries  does  she  reform  P 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  cannot,  it  is  true,  entirely 
neglect  her  domestic  duties,  and  leave  them  to 
the  servants,  because  she  combines  her  whole 
establishment  in  her  individual  person ;  but  she 
can  neglect  in  part.  She  can  lie  in  bed  half  the 
day,  and  let  her  husband  go  to  his  work  without 
any,  or  with  an  ill  prepardl,  breakfast.  She  can 
waste  her  morning  when  she  does  rise,  in  gos- 
siping with  her  neighbours,  and  let  him  come 
home  weary  and  hungry,  and  find  no  dinner 
ready ;  and  at  night,  when  all  should  be  com- 
fortable for  him,  when  the  cheerful  hearth  and 
smiling  wife  should  be  the  safeguard  from  the 
ale-house,  she  will  let  him  see,  as  his  evening 
rest,  a  place  of  disorder  and  dirt — ^herself  the 
dirtiest,  most  uninviting  object  in  it.  What  is 
the  consequence  P  He  betakes  himself  to  the 
ale-house,  and  thence  comes  part  of  the  drunken- 
ness, the  beatings,  curses,  and  other  outrages 
which  disgrace  our  daily  papers. 

But  there  is  another  course,  and  a  worse,  that 
the  maid  may  follow — the  downward  road  onoe 
taken  by  a  young  girl — a  child  in  age,  for  she  was 
then  but  fourteen,  who  was  sent  by  her  country 
friends  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed 
in  service.  An  '*  excellent  place,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  was  found  for  her,  and  she  was  engaged  as 
scullery  girl.  The  excellence  of  this  place  con- 
sisted in  the  prodigal  extravagance  permitted; 
the  habits  of  idleness  systematically  inculcated, 
by  half-a-dozen  pampered  meniab  being  kept  to 
do  the  work  of  two  or  three  decent  and  indiis* 
trious  servants.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  obo 
of  these  young  girls  chosen  from  the  baU-room, 
left  the  arrangements  of  her  household  to  thoso 
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pcncms.  She  bad  never  seen  her  father's  kitehen ; 
why,  therefore,  should  she  see  her  own  ?  True, 
ihe  had  ber  boosekeeper  into  her  bedroom  every 
mordng  and  ordered  dinner,  said  what  sbe  would 
IsTe,  uid  for  bow  many  the  table  must  be  pre* 
pared,  and  then  sbe  considered  her  domestic  duties 
for  tbe  day  were  over,  and  sbe  felt  berself  at 
liberty  to  go  wbere  sbe  pleased  and  do  as  sbe 
fiked.  In  process  of  time,  the  scullery  girl  was 
promoted  to  tbe  dignity  of  housemaid.  Four 
years  bad  now  elapsed,  and  the  girl  bad  progressed 
from  diildbood  to  womanbood.  Through  some 
trifial  fault  sbe  lost  her  situation,  and  was  thrown 
on  tbe  world  again. 

In  a  very  short  time  she  obtained  another  place, 
OM  of  a  different  calibre ;  one  where  order  pre- 
«ded;  wbere  reckless  prodigality  was  regarded  as 
a  fiee,  and  idleness  looked  on,  not  as  a  privilege, 
bat  as  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  habit.  Now  the 
itdnous  effect  of  the  four  years'  training  became 
ipptrent.  Tbe  work  of  this  new  situation,  no 
■ote  than  could  with  common  industry  be  easily 
leooDpIisbed,  seemed,  in  comparison  with  that  in 
her^  former  place,  unbearable  drudgery.  The 
pniseworthy  economy  (not  parsimony)  was  "stin- 
gmesa;"  sbe  was  "  starved !"  bad  "never  beard  of 
itteh  a  place !"  She  left,  and  tried  another,  and 
aotber,  and  another,  and  so  on,  until  every  penuy 
of  ber  money  bad  gone,  and  sbe  bad  not  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  bread.  Nature  had  unfortu- 
■ately  given  to  her  a  very  fair  face ;  it  proved 
vitb  her  habits,  ber  curse.  One  night,  while 
vaBdng  through  tbe  crowded  streets,  she  was 
Meoeted ;  money  was  offered  to  her ;  she  refused, 
for  die  bad  not  come  to  that  yet.  She  returned 
to  ber  lodging ;  want  pressed  heavily  on  her;  the 
Bidnigbt  walk  was  taken  again  ;  temptation  came 
in  ber  way,  and  she  fell. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  hope  for  her. 
Her  trade  seemed  an  easy  one ;  sbe  never  looked 
leiti  termination.  It  gave  ber  the  means  of  satis- 
^pag  the  two  vices  she  had  learnt  in  her  four 
ywra*  service — a  love  of'  idleness,  and  a  desire  for 
•wuement.  She  followed  her  loathsome  calling 
for  yeaiB;  and  then  came  a  long  and  lingering 
ifoeta.  On  the  bed  of  sickness,  with  none  to 
help  her,  none  to  bathe  the  feverish  head,  or 
Msten  tbe  poor  parched  lips,  she  lay  alone, 
faertcd,  with  neither  God's  mercy  to  hope  in  for 
Hb  fetore,  nor  tbe  mercy  of  His  creatures  to  look 
to  far  present  comfort.  Then  came  a  glance  of 
bitor  truth  to  ber  mind ;  but  that  mind  was  very 
fck  with  guilt.  Could  or  did  truth's  gleam 
IMiCnte  the  gloom  P  She  died — whether  penitent 
tf  iHpeiiitent,  saved  or  lost,  man  knoweth  not. 
Bta  tftil  mistress  no  responsibility  on  her  soul 
lAiif  from  that  girPa  destruction  ? 
&  BO  eonntry  of  the  earth  do  women  bold  a 
independent  position  than  in  England,  and 
leaponsibility  is   tenfold  increased  by  this 


Christian  religion,  the  prerogative  of  our 
**^  woman  on  a  moral  equality,  nominally. 


with  man,  while  all  other  creeds  degrade  her,  and 
make  ber  an  inferior  being — some  even  denying 
her  a  future  existence,  and  holding  her  out  to 
view  simply  as  an  addendum  to  man's  existence,  a 
useful  toy,  a  creature  formed  for  the  extension  of 
her  species,  which  being  done,  her  mission  is  ful- 
filled, and  she  is  required  no  more. 

Christianity  is  eminently  a  woman's  faith.  Its 
divine  origin  is  attested  even  by  that  fact ;  and  in 
this  country,  because  it  is  nominally  a  Christian 
country,  woman's  social  position,  both  as  to  the 
present  and  future,  is  recognised  and  respected, 
often  practically,  always  theoretically;  and  she 
has  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  thought  and 
action  afforded  her. 

We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  make  a  great 
outcry  about  the  "  rights  of  women,"  and  say  that 
the  political  or  public  influence  and  function  of 
women  should  be  equal  to  that  held  by  man ;  that 
they  should  have  a  voice  in  tbe  legislature,  and 
have  a  direct  power  in  the  administration  and 
government  of  tbe  country.  We  don't  i^gree  to 
this.  A  woman's  sphere  of  action  is  her  home.  . 
Legislative  and  all  other  public  business  would 
take  her  from  that  home,  from  her  legitimate 
sphere  of  action,  from  her  clear  and  palpable 
duties.  And  in  ber  absence,  who  would  attend 
to  her  children  and  her  other  domestic  duties. 
Her  husband,  we  suppose — for  we  conclude  that 
if  the  wife  assumes  the  husband's  position  (and 
public  business  is  his  province),  he,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  must  adopt  hers,  and  remain  at  home 
nursing  the  children,  an  operation  by -tbe -bye 
which  Dame  Nature  has  in  one  respect  autho- 
ritatively set  ber  face  against.  Is  he  to  tend  tbe 
poor  baby,  who  must  remain  hungry  and  thirsty 
while  its  mother  is  giving  her  vote  in  the  house, 
or  even  at  tbe  poll,  on  some  question  of  public 
importance  P 

Women  in  England  have  all  the  freedom  that  is 
desireable  or  necessary  connected  with  public  affairs. 
In  other  countries,  under  other  forms  of  Gbvein- 
ment,  the  case  is  widely  different,  and  we  find  them 
sometimes  held  under  the  most  complete  thraldom 
of  man,  existing  from  generation  to  generation  in 
a  state  of  degraded  bondage,  the  mere  slave  of  a 
despotic  master. 

Let  us  again,  call  a  fact  in  illustration,  and 
remove  our  scene  to  China.  During  the  last  two 
years,  China  and  the  Chinese  have  been  peculiarly 
brought  before  our  notice,  and  thoughts  of  China 
have  been  floating  through  our  minds.  We  have 
beard  of  her  junks,  mandarins,  commissioners, 
and  other  potentates.  Some  of  our  friends  have 
gone  to  China,  and  we  have  trembled  lest  the  de- 
coration of  the  wooden  collar  should  fall  to  their 
share,  or  some  other  castigation  be  bestowed  on 
them,  or  tbe  mitigated  fate  be  reserved  for  them, 
of  being  carried  about  like  singing  birds  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  cages. 

Now,  all  these  thoughts  and  fears  give  us  an  in- 
terest in  the  Chinese  people,  therefore,  China  may 
be  our  first  illustration,  and  tbe  Chinese  beauties 
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(if  any  such  exist,  for  we  do  not  admire  the  style) 
both  of  high  and  low  degree,  club  footed,  and 
natural- footed,  the  players  on  that  scene. 

We  will  try  to  ascertain  the  condition  and 
social  position  they  occupy,  and  form  some  notion 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  We 
may  proceed  to  facts,  and  from  facts  draw  con- 
clusions. 

Marriage,   generally  speaking,  is  the  primary 
notion  of  woman's  life.  •    It  certainly  is  the  main 
intention  of  her  life  ;  is  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting event,  and  was  instituted  as  the  most 
important  feature  of  her  temporal  existence.     So, 
we  commence  with  married  life  in  China.     What 
is  the  position  of  a  wife  in  a  Chinese  household  ? 
Would  there  be  the  most  remote  chance  of  her 
being  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  legislative 
government  of  her  country,  as  some  people  would 
have  her  sex  do  here?     Certainly  not,  for  the 
poor  Chinese  woman,  among  the  opulent  classes, 
is  merely  looked  on  in  the  same  light  as  a  dog,  a 
cat,  or  any  other  pet  animal — an  amusement,  in 
fact,  for  an  idle  hour,  a  bauble,  an  agreeable  toy, 
a  creature  with  a  certain  amount  of  human  reason, 
but  without  a  sufficient  amount  to  raise  her  to  an 
equality  with  man.     Nor  does  this  degraded  view 
of  the  female  character  exist  in  the  higher  classes 
only ;     it   extends   in  its  various   modifications, 
through  every  grade  of  society  in  China.      The 
poor    mai  holds    his    female    children    in    con- 
tempt, and  looks  on  their  birth  as  a  misfortune, 
which   he   remedies  by  the   horrible   practice  of 
infanticide,  a  very  common  crime  in  China,  where 
the  immortality  of  the  female   sex  is  seemingly 
little  better  than  a  myth.     The  daughters  of  a 
poor  man  can  scarcely  do  anything  for  him  in  this 
present  world.      They  cannot  work  for  him ;  they 
cannot  extend  his  name  (a  poor  man  thinks  of 
this  in  China) ;    they  cannot  support  his  family 
when  he  is  taken  from  them  ;  they  are  an  encum- 
brance, and  are  looked  upon  in  that  light.     Then 
they  are  difficult  creatures  to  provide  for.     Some, 
indeed,  are  promoted  to  the  harem  of  some  great 
man  ;  and  this  is  considered  an  advantage  to  the 
family,  and  an  honour  to  the  individual ;  but  even 
this  possible  source  of  profit — for  in  this  case  a 
sum  of  money  would  be  paid  to  the  father — is  an 
insufficient    inducement   with   the   Chinaman   to 
spare  the  lives  of  all  his  female  children.     Child 
murder,  or  murder  by  neglect,  are  the  remedies 
for  the  serious  calamity  of  a  superfluity  of  female 
children. 

And  to  this  unnatural  crime,  incredible  as  the 
fact  appears,  even  mothers  give  their  sanction.  We 
may  argue  their  moral  degradation  as  much  from 
this  fact  as  from  any  other.  Woman  must 
indeed  be  degenerate  when  the  holiest  feeling  of 
her  heart — the  purest,  strongest — becomes  so 
warped  that  she  consents  to  the  death  of  her  poor 
little  helpless  babe,  the  being  she  has  borne,  and 
who  has  come  to  her  with  all  its  tender  helpless- 
ness, crying  to  her  for  love  and  care. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  diabolical  practice  are 


not  perfectly  dead  to  the  shame  of  its  commissioiL 
They  rarely  confess  it,  but  ascribe  the  death  of 
their  children  either  to  disease  or  accident.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  they  do  own  to  the  act.  We 
met  one  man  who  told  us  he  had  murdered  five  of 
his  female  children,  but  he  gave  us  cogent  reasons 
for  his  conduct,  and  expressed  deep  penitence  for 
the  crime,  which,  being  a  measure  of  economy,  h 
confined  exclusively  to  the  lower  classes. 

The  birth  of  women  of  all  ranks  in  China  is 
regarded  as  a  misfortune.  As  they  progress  in 
years,  they  are  merely  furnished  with  the  physical 
means  of  life ;  food,  clothing,  house-room  is  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  little  besides. 

Education,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  unchris- 
tianised  countries  of  the  globe,  is  thought  unne- 
cessary for  females,  and  few  Chinese  woman  can 
either  read  or  write.  By  thb  terrible  ignorance, 
all  power  of  improving  their  minds  is  denied  them, 
and  a  hope  of  ultimate  escape  from  their  degene- 
rate fate  seems  futile.  They  are  condemned  to  a 
life  of  strict  seclusion,  immured  in  their  households, 
forbidden  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  in  the 
higher  ranks  condemned  to  perfect  inactivity, 
which  in  itself  alone  is  certain  to  enervate,  and  is 
almost  as  certain  to  debase. 

The  crippled  feet  of  the  high-class  Chinese 
women  typifies  their  mental  condition. 

These  crippled  feet,  it  is  said,  originated  thre^ 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  designing  em- 
press, who,  possessing  by  nature  club  feet  herself, 
requested  her  husband  to  decree  that  her  feet 
should  henceforward  be  the  true  standard  ^  of 
beauty.  He  acceded  to  her  request,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  the  decree  has  been  recognised  and 
observed  until  a  crippled  foot  is  considered  a  credit- 
able mark  of  gentility ;  and  we  must  deplore 
the  lamentable  state  of  mind  which  would  consider 
inutility  an  admirable  quality.  For  once  a  Chinese 
woman  had  influence  in  the  empire,  and  she 
crippled  her  sex  I 

That  most  degrading  custom,  admitted  iu  all 
nations  where  the  Christian  religion  is  unrecog- 
nised, polygamy,  adds  its  degradation  to  the  social 
position  of  the  women  of  China.  A  plurality  of 
wives,  as  bespeaking  wealth  and  opulence,  is  gloried 
in,  and  looked  on  as  a  subject  of  pride  ;  but  some- 
times also  (inasmuch  as  it  may  be  a  retarding  point 
of  worldly  aggrandisement)  a  disadvantage.  For 
instance,  we  have  an  account  of  a  certain  mandarin 
of  the  first  class,  holding  the  rank  of  general  at 
Ningpo,  who  was  dismissed  from  his  command  iu 
consequence  of  having  ten  wives,  the  emperor 
considering  the  overwhelming  press  of  domestic 
business  would  incapacitate  him  for  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties. 

But  in  reference  to  a  plurality  of  wives,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  all  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  household,  One  takes  supremacy  over 
the  others.  She  superiutends  and  orders  every- 
thing, directing  and  deciding  on  each  arrangement 
of  which  it  pleases  her   either  to  have,  or  to 
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eracesSy  an  opinion.  She  has  inflaence  over  the 
hferior  wives,  who  anbinit  willingly  to  her  rule, 
or  with  an  appearance  of  goodwill,  and  never  seem 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  revolting  from  her  au- 
thority. We  who  have  been  reared,  in  some 
measnre,  in  the  pnre  light,  and  by  the  maxims  of  the 
Chmtian  creed,  cannot  realize  the  idea  of  women 
fiving  In  this  state  of  legalised  prostitution. 

The  second-class  of  wives  enjoy  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom  than  the  chief  wife,  and  in  our  opinion 
holds  a  far  more  enviable  position.  The  former 
may  occasionally  mix,  under  certain  restrictions, 
with  strangers ;  may,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
eat  with  them;  but  the  latter  must  live  in  perfect 
sedusion.  Etiquette  requires  that  she  should 
always  take  her  meals  alone,  and  never,  under  any 
eiicumstauoes,  depart  from  her  habits  of  retire- 
ment We  once  received  a  description  of  the 
boose  of  one  of  these  Chinese  ladies. 

This  lady  was  the  favourite  wife  of  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  influence — ^the  son,  in  fact,  of 
the  great  tea  merchant  Howqua.  She  was  pro- 
noQoced  to  be  an  almost  faultless  specimen  of 
CSunese  beauty.  From  this,  or  some  other  cause, 
de  became  a  sort  of  idol  to  her  (lusband — not  that 
he  thoQght  of  lavishing  his  entire  affection  on  her ; 
BO,  he  never  meditated  doing  anything  of  the 
lind;  be  had  plenty  of  mistresses  to  share  it 
with  her.  But  if  he  did  not  lavish  the  whole  of 
his  liking  on  her,  he  bestowed  that  which,  perhaps, 
she  cared  as  much  to  have — a  very  ample  portion 
e(  his  wealth.  She  lived  in  a  splendid  house,  and 
ftl  furroimded  by  numerous  domestics,  and  every 
Ifzury  and  comfort  wealth  could  bestow  was 
ijen.  An  English  lady,  wishing  for  a  most  worthy 
*  motive  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  bouse,  was 
adoiitted  as  a  great  favour,  to  the  apartments  of 
ti»  Chinese  belle,  whose  silly  giggle  and  unmean- 
ing simper,  told  but  too  plainly  that  the  old  story 
VM  proved  over  again,  and  that  the  body  alone  was 
ieeorated,  while  the  neglected  mind  had  run  to 
laste.  It  is  perfectly  horrible  to  think  of  the 
emmoas  number  of  women  in  China,  who  are 
BOW  Hving  in  this  very  state — living  in  it  con- 
tentedly, as  knoifing  nothing  different — nothing 
hatter. 

It  seems  io«be  the  shallow  policy  of  the  Chinese, 
t9  keep  their  women  in  as  oomplete  a  state  of 
ilAperViency  as  possible.  The  want  of  education 
pBT^nts  progress.  Excluded  from  all  intellectual 
mooroes  they  turn  for  amusement  to  the  trifles — 
Ab  baobles  of  life — dress,  adornments — the  care 
rf  the  person ;  such  things,  and  such  alone  occupy 
tleir  tline  and  attention,  and  thus  they  become, 
md  eon6nne,  that  which  man  seems  determined 
A^  s^  be — a  toy  for  his  amusement. 

The  usual  age  at  which  women  enter  on  the 
fttate  is  sixteen,  and  a  marriage  is  con- 
1  nsoally  in  the  following  mode  :-^ 

friends,  fix  on  a  person 

,  and   trusting  the  nego- 

.     party,  enter  into  the  terms  of 

iimiptial  treaty.    Should  the  oonnubially  dis- 


4kiM  nsoally  in  the  follow 

She  bridegroom,  or  his 
|k9m  th^  think  eligible, ) 
Attn  to  a  third  party,  en 


posed  couple  be  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  a  certain 
price  is  agreed  on,  and  paid  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  father  of  the  bride.  The  same  thing  occurs 
if  the  bridegroom  be  a  rich  man ;  he  also  offers 
what  he  considers  will  be  an  equivalent  in  value 
for  the  fair  lady  he  wishes  to  espouse.  In  either 
case  the  unfortunate  woman  is  purchased ;  in  either 
case  that  degradation  is  her  lot — all  free  will  in  the 
matter  being  denied  her. 

The  secondary  class  of  wives  are  generally 
selected  from  the  inferior  order  of  society.  Their 
children,  in  point  of  legitimacy,  hold  the  same 
position  as  those  of  the  first  class,  but  in  sharing 
the  inheritance  on  the  death  of  the  father,  they 
only  receive  half  as  much  as  the  children  of  the 
principal  wife.  The  principal  wife  holds  her 
supremacy  over  the  household,  and  especially  over 
her  own  property,  until  her  death.  Her  children 
must  bow  supremely  to  her  rule,  and  even  her 
daughters-in-law  yield  implicit  obedience  to  her 
authority.  On  her  death,  and  not  until  then,  they 
assun^e  their  proper  position  in  the  households  of 
their  husbands.  While  she  lives  her  word  is  their 
law. 

The  female  part  of  the  population  of  China,  in 
all  classes,  are  looked  on,  at  their  birth,  as  a  mis- 
fortune— the  helpless  babe  considered  an  evil 
rather  than  a  blessing,  and  either  destroyed  or 
brought  up  in  a  state  little  removed  from  that  of 
the  brute  part  of  the  creation.  As  life  progresses, 
an4  when  some  knowledge  of  its  cares  and  realities 
break  on  her,  slie  is  sent  from  her  father's  house, 
cast  into  the  worid — a  limited  one  for  her,  it  is 
true,  but  still  one  embodying,  in  its  own  way,  all 
the  triab  and  temptations  of  life,  without  principle, 
religion,  or  wisdom  of  any  kind.  If  she  possess 
persoufd  attractions,  she  may  become  the  favourite 
wife  of  some  rich  man ;  and,  living  in  her  dis- 
graceful luxury,  may  bring  up  children  in  the  same 
pitiable  state  as  herself.  If  she  be  ill-favoured, 
unattractive,  in  all  probability  she  will  merely 
swell  the  number  of  his  concubines ;  a  degradation, 
no  greater,  it  seems  to  us,  than  the  occupation  of 
the  first  lady  in  his  establishment ;  or  she  may  be 
the  single  wife  of  some  poor  man — more  honour- 
able fate  of  all.  But,  in  any  case,  her  children 
are  reared  in  degradation. 

Thus,  in  every  rank,  ii^very  phase  of  human 
life  in  China,  woman  is  a  IRt  being.  And,  under 
present  circumstances,  there  seems  no  remedy  for 
this.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  even  where  its  doctrines 
have  been  promulgated,  and  the  Bible  bestowed, 
the  latter  is  made  almost  a  useless  gift,  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  greater  part  of  the  female  popu- 
lation being  unable  to  read.  Christianity  is  not 
in  esteem  with  the  male  inhabitants  of  China. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  their  abominable 
moral  and  political  system.  It  forbids  their 
sensuality,  pronounces  their  sensual  gratifica- 
tions unlawful,  and  prohibits  that  which  the 
Chinese  man  of  wealth  glories  in — the  pomp 
of  an  extensive  harem.    With  regard  to  woman. 
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it  recognises  ber  equal  responsibility  witb  man  as 
an  intelligent  and  immortal  being;  it  tends  to 
emancipate  ber  from  tbe  thraldom  in  which  man 
chooses  to  hold  her ;  it  teaches  her  to  look  on  the 
life  which  her  country  enjoins  as  one  of  impurity 
and  crime ;  it  entirely  reverses  ber  position,  and 
pronounces  her  that  which  it  does  not  please  man 
she  shall  be — equal  with  him  in  moral  and  mental 
qualifications.  Therefore  the  Chinese  discounte- 
nance the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
placing  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  our  missionaries  and  Christian  teachers. 
The  women  of  China,  and  tbe  women  of  England, 


occupy  positions  far  removed.  Tbe  former  need 
commiseration,  for  their's  is  a  helpless  state  of 
physical  and  moral  dependence.  They  are  as  flies 
in  the  web  of  the  great  spider — man. 

But  the  latter  ?  No  net  entangles  their  oour^e  ; 
at  least  in  the  higher  and  middle  ob&sses, — they 
are  free ;  free  to  add  their  drop  of  either  good  or 
ill,  to  the  great  currrent  of  life.  And  yet  a  great 
multitude  of  them,  y(duntarily  flutter,  moth-like, 
round  the  false  glare  of  the  world — some  say,  of 
their  world  —  certainly,  until  it  scorches  with 
tbe  very  flame  they  deem  so  irresistible  an  at- 
traction. 


TWENTY. SEVEN    YEARS    OP    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIPE; 

BEIVO 

PAGES  OP  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THS  OOBOMAUDBL  COAST. 

OuB  voyage  down  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
until  we  rounded  Cape  Comorin,  was  unmarked 
by  any  incident  of  interest.  Besides  myself,  there 
was  only  one  other  passenger — a  young  ensign, 
bound  on  a  visit  to  some  brothers  in  the  Bombay 
Army.  Not  on  a  single  occasion  during  our 
whole  voyage  had  the  sails  to  be  furled  or  the 
awning  to  be  removed.  A  pleasant  stiff  breeze 
blew  alternately  from  seaward  and  off  the  shore, 
and  we  stood  out  to  sea  towards  daylight  and  stood 
inshore  again,  with  a  stiff  breeze,  soon  after  noon. 
The  little  lulls  or  interims  between  our  catching 
the  one  wind  and  losing  the  other,  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  the  only  oppressive  or  dis- 
agreable  part  of  the  voyage,  and  these  were  of 
such  trifling  duration  that,  upon  the  whole,  tbe 
trip  proved  more  like  a  pleasure  sail  on  a  fresh 
water  lake,  than  a  long,  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
sea  voyage.  The  utter  absence  of  all  nauseous 
smells,  for  which  the  Isadora  had  heretofore  been 
famous — tbe  extermination  of  rats,  cockroaches, 
and  vermin,  which  wy|  attributable  to  the  vessel 
having  been  smoked^ith  charcoal  and  sulphur, 
added  to  a  fresh  coat  of  painting — made  a  won- 
derful change  for  the  better  in  the  good  old  ship ; 
besides  which  the  weather  permitted  of  our  living 
entirely  upon  deck,  sleeping  and  dining  under  the 
awning,  and-  at  all  times  under  the  healthful  in- 
fluence of  sea  or  land  breezes. 

So  we  sped  merrily  along,  and  days  past  away 
like  a  present  dream  that  is  told.  There  might 
have  existed  a  certain  amount  of  monotony,  but 
it  was  repelled  by  the  ever-varying  and  beautiful 
panorama  that  perpetually  opened  around  us, 
both  on  land  and  at  sea.  In  the  latter  case,  when 
we  had  stood  nearly  out  of  sight  of  land,  then  the 
ocean  opened  out  some  small  share  of  ber  treasures 


and  rarities  to  our  eager  gaze ;  whilst  the  heavens 
above  and  every  fleeting  cloud  were  faithfully  de- 
picted in  its  transparent  bosom.  Ever  and  anon 
a  snorting  shoal  of  porpoises  would  sport  merrilj 
before  or  around  us,  or  the  startled,  timid  flying- 
fish  would  cleave  tbe  surface  in  countless  shods, 
some  few  falling  victims  to  their  blind  career  of 
fright  by  literally  smashing  themselves  against  the 
pitchy  sides  of  the  vessel.  Now  and  then  a  sail 
or  some  venturesome  boat  gave  cause  for  much 
speculation  and  conjecture.  Nautili,  with  their 
countless  and  varied  colours,  sailed  merrily  to  and  ^ 
fro ;  and  serpents  of  many  colours,  hateful  even  in 
such  disguise,  swam  slimily  under  the  surface  in 
search  of  prey.  As  the  breeze  died  away,  and  the 
heat  drove  even  the  very  fish  to  dive  in  search  of 
coolness — then  how  anxiously,  spy-^ass  in  hand, 
we  watched  the  distant  horizon,  eager  to  detect 
the  deep  blue,  sure  indicator  of  the  coming  sea 
breeze,  as  it  grew  rapidly  in  width,  sparkling  with 
foaming  jewels,  and  bearing  with  it  the  longed-for, 
beautiful  zephyrs,  that  came,  goodness  knows  how 
many  hundred  miles,  over  the  water  to  greet  us. 

Standing  in  shore  again  was  the^signal  to  pre- 
pare for  our  early  one  o'clock — a  meal  for  which 
all  were  generally  ready,  but  which  acquired  addi- 
tional gusto  from  occasional  rare  ragouts  of  fish, 
caught  alongside ;  or  of  parrots  that  perched  of  a 
night  in  the  loftier  rigging,  and  fell  victims  to  the 
climbing  propensities  of  the  Manilla  helmsmen. 
Books  and  old  newspapers  were  had  in  requisition, 
till  slumber  overtook  us,  and,  fanned  by  the  sea- 
breeze,-  we  slept  where  we  fell,  till  the  greater 
heat  of  day  had  passed,  and  our  nearer  approach 
to  the  land  held  forth  prospects  of  fresh  and  ever- 
varying  scenes.  With  what  glee  and  childish 
delight  did  any  one  of  us  pick  out  with  a  teles* 
cope  a  man  going  along  tbt  beach,  or  a  horse 
grazing  on  some  grassy  slope,  or  a  herd  of  cattle  or 
sheep.     Sometimes,  just  as  an  object  of  more  than 
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tsaal  interest  bad  arrested  the  attention  and 
the  sarmises  of  aU,  some  envious  head- 
,  owing  totbe  vessel's  speed  and  course,  would 
jnt  suddenly  forward,  and  shut  the  object  out  of 
view.  The  nearer  we  drew  into  the  shore,  the 
oabier  the  water,  the  more  beautiful  the  ever- 
varTiDg  scenery,  and  the  greater  the  novelty  of 
efeiytbing  around  us.  Sometimes  a  venturesome 
fiaking-boat  would  ply  alongside,  and  afford  us  a 
weloome  treat  for  tM.  By  these,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  we  landed  bulletins  of  the  ship's 
progress,  and  the  health  of  those  on  board,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nearest  European ;  but  I  mucli  doubt 
whether  any  of  th^e  reached  their  destination. 

Thus  we  passed  Pondicherry ;  thus  we  passed 
Cttddalore ;  thus  we  rounded  Comorin ;  and,  then, 
after  losing  sight  of  land  for  a  brief  period,  we  fell 
in  with  and  coasted  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
iaiaad,  Ceylon.  Far  away  off  Point  de  Galle  we 
were  boarded  by  venturesome  jewellers,  who  set 
before  our  bewildered  eyes  gems  that  looked  rich 


and  rare  indeed  to  outward  appearance.       Chains,  1  k^fisplanade  or  Parade,  on  one  side  of  which,  facing 


negs,  bracelets,  breastpins,  all  set  in  pearls, 
eoicralds,  and  rubies,  with  exceeding  good  taste  as 
to  arrangement ;  but  which,  alas  for  our  credulity, 
wore  for  the  greater  part  well-executed  counter- 
felts.  Notwithstanding  the  old  captain's  warnings 
on  this  soore,  we  were  all,  the  mate  included,  vio- 
tinraed — myself  to  the  tune  of  a  ten-pound  note. 
I  bought  a  splendid  ruby  ring,  which,  the  better 
to  reassure  the  purchaser,  was  so  set  as  to  be  left 
open  on  either  side,  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
hang  smaller  than  that  at  the  top.  Look  either 
wij,  however,  and  you  could  see  through  and 
though  this  beautiful  stone.  Even  the  captain,  at 
last,  was  brought  to  acknowledge  that  I  had  out- 
Heroded  Uerod.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  had  the 
nsfortune  to  drop  this  ring,  and  on  picking  it  up 
again  out  rolled  the  upper  portion,  split  in  two. 
The  murder  then  came  out.  The  whole  was  a  well- 
devised  trick.  Two  pieces  of  glass  were  made  to 
It  into  the  ring,  being  cemented  together  in  the 
eeotre  by  means  of  a  thin,  coloured,  glassy  paste, 
whieh  gave  the  glass  the  exact  appearance  of  a 
zal^.  The  same  device  is  practised  against 
amwrilds,  by  substituting  a  clear  green  paste.  The 
Oi^  realities  were  the  pearls,  which  were  really 
Koody  and  had  most  likely  been  smuggled  from  the 
OhtgdsBe  pearl  fisheries. 

H  is  quite  a  surprising  sight  to  witness  the  ve- 
ioeiij  vith  which  the  Cijigalese  boats  fly  over  the 
water.  They  consbt  of  narrow  canoes,  constructed 
ae  aharp,  and  bulging  out  so  much  in  the  centre, 
Art  they  could  not  possibly  float  proper  side 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
iaahed  by  two  outriggers  to  a  smaller 
l%0ii  boat^  which  counterbalances  them.  By  this 
Ijilliiuucu  they  prove  safe  and  speedy,  and  skim 
Mr  fiw  surface  of  the  water  faster  than  any 
A  large  fleet  of  these  singular  canoes, 
I  fishing  nfeny  miles  out  of  sight  of  land, 
e  first  indication  we  had  of  our  near  ap- 
to  Colombo,  the  chief  town  of  Ceylon. 


That  same  evening  we  anchored  off  the  port  in 
company  with  one  or  two  frigates  and  troop  ships, 
laden  with  reliefs  for  the  garrisons  scattered  over 
the  island. 

The  view  of  Colombo  from  the  anchorage  is 
rather  prepossessing.  The  fort  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  so  is  also  the  light  house ;  the  latter 
is  a  very  prominent  land  mark  from  some  distance. 
The  roadstead  is  however  open  and  unsafe,  being 
exposed  to  the  heavy  seas  and  violent  gusts  which 
pour  in  through  Adam's  Straits,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf.  In  bad  weather  this  gulf  is  so  turbulent 
as  to  be  compared  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  is 
oftentimes  equally  as  perilous.  Far  behind  the 
intervening  town  and  luxuriant  foliage,  in  calm 
weather,  can  be  distinguished  Adam's,  the  bftiest 
hill  in  this  hilly  island,  and  where,  according  to 
native  tradition,  the  impress  of  Adam's  footmarks 
is  yet  discernable  in  the  granite  surface. 

On  landing,  we  were  conducted  by  a  native 
guide  through  the  main  guard  entrance  on  to  the 


the  sea,  stood  what  is  called  the  Gbvemment  B>est 
House,  supported  by  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  travellers  and  strangers  like  ourselves.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  admirable 
institution,  which  ought  generally  to  be  copied  all 
over  our  colonies.  Apart  from  being  exempt  from 
the  individual  peculations  of  landlords,  waiters, 
&c.,  the  rooms  were  all  equally  priced,  and  equally 
well  furnished.  Our  meals,  wines,  &c.,  had  a 
tariff  price,  printed  copies  of  the  prices  being  hung 
against  the  walls ;  and  the  servants  were  as  at- 
tentive and  civil  as  could  be  desired.  We  were 
moreover  protected  from  the  annoying  persecutions 
of  pedlars  and  travellers  of  all  descriptions,  our 
friends  the  jewellers  included. 

What  strikes  the  stranger  most  at  Colombo  is 
the  singularly  effeminate  appearance  of  all  the 
native  servants.  Their  features  are  mostly  regu- 
lar, and  their  complexion  approaching  to  fairness, 
and  their  hair,  which  is  very  long,  smooth,  and 
glossy,  is  supported  by  valuable  tortoiaeshell  combs. 
This,  in  addition  to  their  long  muslin  drapery, 
gives  them  more  the  appearance  of  women  than 
men.  They  are  apparently  also  mild  and  in- 
offensive in  their  dispositions.  Quantities  of  very 
handsome  tortoiseshell  workboxes  and  desks,  and 
others  made  of  satin  wood,  inlaid  with  ebony, 
were  hawked  about  for  sale  ;  and  as  there  could 
scarcely  be  any  very  glaring  deception  in  theae, 
the  vendors  found  ready  customers  at  what  ap- 
peared to  be  very  fair  prices. 

There  was  a  regular  stage  coach  communication, 
at  the  period  of  my  visit,  between  Colombo  and 
Kandy,  the  capital  of  the  island.  This  proved 
quite  an  attraction  to  us  old  Indians,  and  was  the 
only  thing  in  this  British  colony  that  in  any  way 
reminded  us  of  the  parent  island.  Our  stay  was 
too  brief  to  admit  of  our  penetrating^  far  into  the 
interior.  A  short  ride  convinced  us,  however, 
that  the  island  was  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  ooooanut  topes  in  every 
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direotion  are  said  to  afford  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities produced  for  home  consumption,  hun- 
dreds of  the  poorer  natives  subsisting  entirely 
upon  the  fruit,  with  a  very  scant  additional  supply 
of  rice.  During  our  ride  we  encountered  a  fune- 
ral party  returning  from  the  burial  of  some  poor 
young  officer  who  had  found  an  early  grave  in  this 
distant  land.  The  solemn  part  of  the  ceremonial 
was  over,  and  the  splendid  band  of  the  regiment 
wakened  echoes  far  and  wide  to  the  fine  quick- 
step march  of 

"  A  Highland  Ud  my  lore  wu  born.** 

Half  stifled  military  yearnings  were  partly  awak- 
ened again  by  listening  to  these  martial  sounds ; 
but  the  good  ship  Isadora  was  anchor  a-peake, 
and,  having  no  time  to  spare  for  further  medita- 
tion, we  hurried  off  on  board,  after  twenty-four 
hours  pleasant  sojourn,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a 
few  rix  dollars. 

After  a 'few  days*  agreeable  sailing  we  anchored 
off  Quilon,  then  garrisoned  by  the  9th  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infanty.  With  oriental-like  hospi- 
tality the  officers  sent  off  to  invite  us  to  mess, 
kindly  offering  beds  for  the  night.  Much  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  profit  by  their  hospitality,  I 
was  for  the  present  debarred  from  making  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  shore.  A  couple  of  boat 
loads  was  all  that  Lad  to  be  lauded  here,  and  as 
the  breeze  was  fair  in  a  very  few  hours,  we  were 
under  weigh  again  and  standing  up  the  coast 
towards  Cochin.  As  we  passed  it,  the  captain 
pointed  out  a  rock  which,  to  this  day,  serves  as  a 
memento  of  some  of  Tippoo  Sahib's  barbarities. 
On  it,  some  unfortunate  native  merchant,  who  was 
opulent,  but  had  in  some  way  or  other  incurred 
the  tyrant's  displeasure,  was  chained  and  left  to 
perish  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure,  within 
sight  and  almost  in  hail  of  all  his  family  and  friends ; 
though  immense  sums  were  offered  to  procure  a 
reprieve. 

A  fine,  bold  shore  is  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
one  approachable  to  within  a  very  short  distance 
to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage.  The  regularity 
of  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  and  of  the  two  mon- 
soons, are  also  to  be  relied  upon.  As  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  and  were  not  many  miles  distant 
from  the  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cochin 
river,  we  witnessed  a  most  remaikable  spectacle, 
which  is  said  to  be  of  bi-annual  occurrence  in  this 
part.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  stretching 
right  athwart  the  vessel's  course,  we  counted 
myriads  of  wild  ducks,  so  exhausted  by  their  flight 
from  some  distant  shore,  toward  the  inland  lakes 
and  marshes,  that  they  were  powerless  to  proceed 
further,  and  dropped  in  clouds  upon  the  ocean, 
there  to  recover  strength  before  resuming  their 
journey.  Their  advent  being  so  regularly  timed, 
was  the  signal  for  all  sea-worthy  boats  along  the 
shore  to  be  patched  up  and  fitted  out  for  a  dnck 
slaughtering  expedition.  Most  of  these  carried 
swivels,  loaded  almost  to  the  muzzle  with  duck 
shot ;  others  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 


fowling-pieces,  and  muskets,  whilst  the  poorer  had 
only  long,  stout  bamboos.  Steering  for  a  central 
position,  the  boats  then  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
and  a  most  terrific  slaughter  ensued.  The  alarmed 
ducks  dived  and  plunged,  flew  a  few  yards,  and 
then  dropped  helpless  again  into  the  water. 
Nothing  but  utter  satiety  and  want  of  room  to 
stow  away,  prevented  their  entire  extermination. 
Yet  the  numbers  were  so  prodigious,  that  after 
everyone  was  satisfied,  and  the  fish  had  enjoyed  no 
mean  festival,  countless  legions  remained  to  take 
flight  during  the  night,  to  the  different  haunts  and 
rendezvous  known  only  to  themselves.  We  found 
the  scene  was  a  most  exciting  and  amusing  one. 
Lascars  and  passengers  equally  longed  for  a  hand 
in  the  sport,  if  sport  it  can  be  called.  The  ship 
was  hove  to ;  the  old  rusty  carronades  loaded  with 
entire  bags  of  shot,  and  after  a  couple  of  broadsides 
the  boats  were  launched,  and  picked  up  the 
results— wild  ducks  enough  to  supply  a  moderate 
market.  The  lascars,  as  do  the  natives  on  shore, 
waited  the  surplus ;  after  undergoing  which  op^ra- 
Ttion,  they  are  kept  for  many  months ;  though,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  as  I  was  forced  subsequently 
to  prove,  they  constitute  abominable  food. 

Bracing  the  yards  to  again,  we  bore  down  for 
the  outer  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cochin 
river,  and  that  night  I  bid  a  long  and  last  adieu  to 
the  Isadora  and  her  captain,  nothing  loath  to 
reach  the  longed-for  haven  at  last. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
COCHIN. 

The  Cochin  river  is  navigable  to  vessels  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a 
regular  staff  of  pilots  is  supported.  Ships  only 
touching  at  the  port  content  themselves  with  the 
outer  anchorage  to  avoid  the  light  house  and  other 
fees.  I  landed  in  one  of  the  country  boats,  and 
after  an  hour's  pull  over  a  surf  that  was  rather 
heavy  just  over  the  bar,  was  carried  rapidly  by  the 
current  into  the  smooth  water,  and  stepped  ashore 
just  opposite  the  Master  Attendant's  flagstaff. 
The  Marina  is  a  very  extensive  and  handsome 
grass  plot,  nearly  a  mile  long  by  about  seventy 
yards  in  breadth.  There  is  a  broad  pathway 
alongside  the  water's  edge,  which  is  rendered  a 
very  agreeable  promenade  even  during  the  sultriest 
portion  of  the  daj  by  the  shade  afforded  by  a  long 
line  of  lofty  trees  planted  by  the  bankside.  Under 
these,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  winds,  there  is 
always  a  species  of  cool  eddy,  and  this  spot  is 
therefore  the  resort  of  Europeans  and  natives, 
many  of  whom  were  here  assembled  at  the  moment 
I  put  foot  on  shore.  My  friend,  who  had  come 
overland,  and  had  long  been  on  the  look  out  for 
my  arrival,  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  already 
held  the  important  post  of  ^cond  officer  of  the 
barque  Victoria,  a  rakish  looking  craft  at  that 
moment  undergoing  some  repairs  in  the  river 
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ifAjvd,  Md  wbicb  repairs  were  likely  there  to 
jstiin  ber  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  come.  I 
W  glad  of  this  breathmg  interval,  for  it  gave  me 
a  lery  fair  chance  of  getting  a  better  insight  into 
Cochm  and  the  Cochinites ;  and  I  liked  the  ap- 
pearaoce  of  the  former  already,  whilst  time  alone 
could  mould  roj  opinion  as  to  the  latter. 

On  arriving  at  my  friend's  honse,  I  foand  that 
the  town  was  constructed  in  regular  streets  of 
cambrons,  heavy-looking  old  houses,  one  glimpse 
of  which  was  sufficient  to  guarantee  their  Dutch 
odgin ;  besides  which,  if  any  doubts  had  existed 
00  this  subject,  the  sedate  plump  old  faces  staring 
oot  upon  vacancy  at  every  second  window,  and 
cnvdoped  ever  and  anon  in  impenetrable  smoke, 
at  once  removed  them.  The  interior  of  the  houses 
were  commodious  and  comfortable  for  warm  wea- 
ther. All  the  flooring  consisted  of  coloured  bricks, 
whilst  quaint  old  chimney  pieces,  seldom  used, 
vere  paved  round  with  scriptural  tiles.  I  allude 
not  to  bishop's  hats,  but  those  queer-looking  pic- 
ture tiles  so  favourite  with  the  Dutch,  and  replete 
with  Antediluvian  incidents.  The  houses  were 
DOROver  furnished  with  glass  windows,  so  that 
upon  the  whole  Cochin  bears  a  nearer  semblance  to 
a  European  town  than  any  other  place  I  have 
visited  m  India.  The  European  population  was 
considerable,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  Dutch  fami- 
lies or  their  hybrid  descendants,  many  of  whom 
bad  intermarried  with  all  nations  until  it  really  was 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  know  what  nationality 
some  of  them  could  lay  claim  to.  Yet  they  were 
all  fiir,  and  all  spoke  English  as  fluently,  and  more 
80,  than  they  did  the  Dutch  or  Malayan.  Time 
was  when  a  yery  powerful  and  a  very  opulent 
Dutch  colony  held  this  port,  until  the  over-grasp- 
iflf  band  of  British  enterprise  wrenched  it  from 
their  power,  seising  on  lands  and  estates,  and 
pensioning  off  their  owners  upon  miserable  pit- 
t«Mes,  upon  which  they  exbt  even  to  the  present 
day.  Dutch  Barons  and  Herrs  are  as  plentiful  as 
hb^berries  at  Cochin.  Yonder  lanky  gentle- 
mil  in  spectacles,  with  the  broad  brimmed  tile 
asd  green  neckerchief,  who  is  followed  by  a  family 
of  Ifteen  sons  and  daughters,  is  the  lineal  de- 
lemdant  of  the  great  Baron  d'Abbeydil ;  and  the 
good-Datured  barrel  that  rolls  along  breathless 
aad  panting  as  she  brings  up  the  rear,  is  the 
bvoness  herself,  only  daughter  of  Herr  John  von 
Taaderslute,  fifty  years  defunct,  but  formerly 
eonaellor  and  excellent  magistrate  of  this  city. 
T^  baron,  with  the  exception  of  the  zillah  judge, 
doplor,  subaltern  commanding  the  troops,  and  one 
or  two  others,  ia  the  most  opulent  resident  in 
Coelin.  He  is  in  the  actual  receipt  of  £20  per 
MMen,  and  out  of  this  pays  house  rent,  feeds 
mi  fliothes  decently  a  healthy  and  growing  family, 
niilges  in  little  pleasure  excursions,  and  gives 
Uk  OMO  or  twice  a  year,  which  are  very  gay 
l|^  inieed^  when  the  regular  Cochin  dandies 
a^iB  oot  in  i^stonisbjng  pumps  and  silken  hose. 
TJMiii  the  tiel^et  by  me  now  of  an  invitation  to  a 
HL  fifcn  l^  the  bachelor  members  of  a  court 


martial,  which  court  martial  ended  by  the  unhappy 
prisoner  forestalling  any  sentence  by  jumping  into 
the  Cochin  river,  and  ending  their  troubles  and 
his  own  existence.  But  to  that  ball,  and  many 
other  Cochin  balls,  I  actually  went,  and  so  shall 
the  reader  in  the  due  course  of  time. 

The  population  comprises  a  sprinkling  of  all 
castes  and  creeds — English,  French,  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, Parsees,  Jeemul,  Telegoo,  Malayans,  &c., 
&c.  The  permanent  residents  comprise  all  the 
Dutch  families  and  their  descendants.  Yery  few, 
if  any  of  them,  have  any  regular  occupation ;  fewef 
still  have  pension  or  patrimony,  yet  some  how  or 
other  they  all  live,  and  live  well ;  dressing  respect- 
ably themselves,  and  rearing  their  families  with  great 
credit  to  themselves.  Where  the  secret  lies  it  is 
impossible  for  a  superficial  observer  to  divine. 
One  great  fact,  however,  exists,  and  that  is,  that  a 
cheaper  place,  in  every  respect,  than  Cochin,  with 
Equivalent  means,  does  not  exist  in  the  wide 
world.  I  don*t  meant  to  say  but  that  an  Otaheite 
Islander,  who  packs  his  wardrobe  in  a  plaintain 
leaf,  and  relies  for  his  dinner  upon  stray  fish,  game, 
or  hidden  herbs — I  don't  mean  to  say  but  that 
such  a  gentleman  may  find  living  as  economical, 
as  it  is  apparently  unrestricted  and  free.  I  simply 
assert,  that  to  get  a  good  twelve-roomed  house  for 
ten  rupees  a-year,  a  turkey  for  sixpence,  geese 
twopence-halfpenny ;  and  ducks  and  fowls  at  some- 
where about  three  farthings ;  fish  abundant,  and 
proportionately  cheap ;  fruit,  vegetables — a  perfect 
drug,  is  not  exorbitant;  and  this, on  an  average, is  the 
expense  of  the  middling  classes  of  Dutch  families. 

At  Cochin  have  been  constructed  some  of  our 
British  men-of-war,  besides  several  of  the  finest 
vessels  now  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Bombay. 
The  master-shipwrights  are  principally  Parsees, 
from  the  dockyard  at  Bombay,  in  the  pay  of  the 
East  India  Company.  There  are,  however,  several 
private  shipowners  who  resort  to  Cochin  for 
building  purposes,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
labour  there,  and  the  abundant  and  easy  supply  of 
teakwood,  which  is  floated  down  from  the  foot  of  the 
Ghauts,  near  the  Wynard  Jungles,  after  the  heavy 
periodical  rains.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
leprosy  appears  to  be  particularly  prevalent 
amongst  the  Parsees  resident  at  Cochin,  but, 
though  loathesome  to  the  sight,  they  seem  to 
suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  this  accursed 
plague.  Cochin,  moreover,  may  boast  of  being 
the  head-quarters  of  that  most  singular  and 
hideous  malady,  known  as  the  elephantiasis,  which 
also,  in  a  remarkable  measure,  confines  ifself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  native  inhabitants. 
Barely  one  man  or  woman  in  twenty -five  is  exempt 
from  this  disease,  which  usually  attacLs  one  leg, 
but  in  some  cases  both.  Nothing  can  be  more 
disgusting  than  the  prodigious  size  to  which  the 
leg  swells ;  nothing  apparently  more  excruciating 
than  the  torments  occasioned  by  the  immense 
expansion  to  which  the  skin  seems  to  be  exposed. 
Most  marvellous  to  tell,  however,  the  affiicted  seem 
to  suffer  no  pain  at  all,  and  beyond  a  little  incon- 
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yenienoe,  to  vhich  they  soon  get  accustomed,  it 
ncTer  interferes  with  their  ordinary  routine  of  life. 
I  believe  the  disease  is  incurable. 

At  the  further  end  of  an  extensive  esplanade  is 
situated  the  Protestant  Church,  and  one  or  two 
public  offices,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town 
itself  are  the  native  baj&aars  and  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue.    A  great  number  of  Jews  are  resident  in 
this  district   and   at   Travancore.     Many  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch   residents  were    employed    by    the 
Kajah  of  Travancore  as  judges,  magistrates,  &c. ; 
these,  though  residing  at  Cochin,  were  wout  to 
cross  over  into  the  rajah's  territories,  blow  high  or 
blow  low,  by  means  of  a  few  well-built  and  secure 
ferry-boats,  twice  every  day,  and,   though   this 
necessarily   entailed   some  expense,  their  salaries 
were  absurdly  low,  in  many  instances  not  exceed- 
ing a  hundred  rupees  a  month.     Yet  they  were 
considered  by  the  plebeians  as  men  of  fabulous 
wealth,  and  kept  up  a  retinue  of  servants,  with 
open  house,  as  is  the  usage  amongst  the  wealthy 
great  in  India.      Creditors  had  no  power  over  the 
persons   of    their    debtors,    if   the    latter  ^nce 
contrived  to  place  the  width  of  the  Cochin  river 
between  them,  and  landed  on  Travancore   soil. 
Many  a  ludicrous  and  exciting  chase  do  I  re- 
member to  have  witnessed,  chiefly  between  Portu- 
guese traders,  in  which  either  party,  nearly  frantic 
with  excitement,  stood  up  in  the  prows  of  their 
respective   boats,    screaming     and    gesticulating 
alternate  threats  and  promises  of  reward  to  their 
respective  boatmen.     Sometimes  a  tussle  occurred 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  when  the  ire  of  both 
parties  was  startlingly  cooled  by  a  sudden  topple  into 
the  water.  These,  bdeed,  were  real  pulls  for  liberty. 
I   found  the    climate    at   Cochin   exceedingly 
healthy,  and  the  people,  according  to  their  means, 
given  to  hospitality.     Barely  a  week  elapsed  with 
out  an  evening  party  at  some  old  Dutch  dowagers, 
whose  coffee,  and  lemonade,  and  fruit,  constituted 
the  refreshment.     These  "  at  homes  '*  were  con- 
sidered open  to  all  the  elite,  and  many  and  many 
an  evening  have  I,  accompanied  by  a  middy  or  so, 
from  the  Company's  surveying  brig  then  lying  in 
the  river,  strolled  through  the  streets  at  nightfall, 
until  the  screeching  notes  of  some  eternal  old 
fiddles,  and  the  glare  of  oil  lamps,  gave  indication 
of  some  festive  proceeding,  and  forthwith,  sans 
ceremonie  and  sans  introduction,  we  skipped  up- 
stairs and  joined  in  the  dance,  with  partners  we 
bad  never  set  eyes  upon  before,  and  a  stout  old 
hostess — a  perfect  stranger.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  old  dowager,  who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
and  dressed  out  in  gauze  and  satins,  seemed  to 
look  upon  our  entry  as  an  intrusion.     Nothing 
daunted,  however,  by   this   proceeding,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  waltz,  and  when   supper   was 
announced,  went  down  to  do  justice  to  the  good 
things.     The  exercise  had  made  us  exceedingly 
peckish.     I   was  doing   the  gallant  to  a   lovely 
brunette  of  some  sixteen  summers,  niece  of  the 
dowager  in  question*  And  following  close  upon  the 
aunt's  heelsi  whispered  soft  nothings  into   her 


attentive  ears,  when,  tell  it  not,  ye  fates !  one  un- 
lucky footstep  caught  the  old  lady's  finery,  and 
literally  tore  her  gown  from  her  back.  I  need  not 
say  that  we  waited  not  for  the  explosion  that 
naturally  ensued,  but,  seizing  our  caps,  bolted  out 
of  the  doors  and  so  on  board  the  cruiser,  on  whose 
decks,  pausing  to  take  breath,  we  listened  to  the 
murmured  threats  of  some  chivalrous  old  beau, 
who  had  taken  up  the  gauntlet  on  the  old  lady's 
behalf,  and  threatened  us  with  direful  retribution 
on  the  morrow. 

Cochin  was  considered  to  be  a  sanatorium  for 
invalids  both  from  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presi- 
dencies, and,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  con- 
valescents  who   flocked   thither   annually,    many 
families  with  limited  means,  enjoying  either  pen- 
sions or  small  independent  incomes,  resorted  to  it 
during  the  fine  season,  as  much  for  change  of   air 
as    from  motives   of  economy.       These    latter 
were  usually  the  lions  of  the  place  during  their 
brief  sojourn,  and  upon  them  it  became  almost  in- 
cumbent to  lead  the  fashions  and  give  the  most 
out-and-out  dinner  parties  and   soirees.     At  the 
period  of  my  first  visit  there  arrived  a  perfect 
windfall  to  the  place — an  old  Bombay  civilian,  with 
three  well  educated,  marriageable  daughters,  ladies 
who,   in    fashions   and    accomplishments,   totally 
eclipsed  the  other  damsels  of  the  place.  Whenever 
old  B.  gave  a  ball  the  preparations  were  the  topics 
of  a  three  week's  conversation.    All  the  most 
eligible  and  beat  educated  bachelors  were  sum- 
moned to  nightly  Privy  Councils,  holden  in  the 
dining-room,    where,    under    the    inspiration    of 
brandy  pawny,  and  Trinchinopoly  cheroots,  mar- 
vellous schemes  and  devices  were  planned,  pro- 
posed, and  adopted,  for  literally  astonishing  the 
weak  minds  of  the  Cochinites.     The  flooring  of 
the   dancing-room   was   chalked   with   loyal  and 
astounding   mottoes   and  devices.      Crowns  and 
sceptres,  flags,  and  warlike  weapons,  the  horn  of 
plenty,   and    strangely  developed    specimens    of 
natural  history,  were  heterogenously  mixed  up  with 
ships  under  full  sail,  cavaliers,  sportsmen,  and 
groups  of  native  peasantry.    The  great  work  con- 
sisted in    tastefully    decorating  the   doors    and 
windows   with   flowers   and   shrubs,   in  erecting 
appropriate   balconies   for  the  orchestra,  and  in 
inserting  candles  and  oil  lamps  into  every  oon- 
ceivable  or  available  portion  of  the  room.     These 
weighty  matters  duly  arranged,  doors  and  windows 
were  carefully  closed,  only  to  be  re-opened  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  eventful  day  when  the  ball  came 
off,  and  when,  to  use  the  language  of  newspaper 
reporters,  the  coup  (Tonl  was  dazzling  beyond  the 
powers  of  description. 

Most  of  the  respectable  residents  at  Cochia 
were  landed  proprietors  and  planters.  One  of  the 
ancient  Vandersluyts,  being  of  a  speculative  turn, 
had  imported  coffee  shrubs  from  the  B«d  Sea, 
which  throve  and  flourished  amazingly,  at  a  place 
called  Alway,  some  twenty  miles  distant  on  the 
opposite  cove,  and  within  the  dominions  of  his 
Highness  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  v 
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"Sr.  w«  had  talk."— I>r.  Jdkii$(m, 

"BtMer  be  an  outlaw  than  not  firee."— Jean  Pmd,  the  Only  One. 

*  The  hooonrablest  part  of  talk  ia  to  give  tho  occasion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  somewha  else."-~I.ord 


EDUCATION— EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 
CuBiout  it  18  to  notice  the  splash  which  is  ever 
aad  aaoQ  made  about  the  etymological  meaning  of 
a  badmejed  word.  Somebody  starts  the  game, 
aad  it  is  forthwith  honted  to  a  thousand  deaths, 
tiKNigh  it  is  only  a  Terbal  distinction,  and  quite 
barren  under  the  manipulation  of  the  second-hand 
sportsmen.  The  etymology  of  the  word  "  poet*' 
is  a  ease  in  point.  If  all  the  criticism  that  has 
of  kte  years  been  written  about  poetry,  consi- 

"  as  a  "creation,"  were  put  under  the  screw- 
of  oommon-sense,  and  all  the  meaning 
squeesed  out»  Titania's  tea-cup  would  hold  the 
net  prodnot.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  for 
flU  the  futastic  pervemons  to  which  the  etymo- 
logical ?iew  of  the  word  has  given  use;  they 
woold  fill  an  alarmingly  large  receptacle.  Has 
■ot  God  been  deliberately  called  a  "  Great  Poet,*' 
aad  that  by  a  living  writer  of  genius  ? — whose 
naaie  I  will  not  mention  in  connection  with  such 
afoppeiy.* 

Education  is  another  word,  which  has  been 
o^mologieally  palled  about  to  very  little  purpose. 
Somebody  remembers  that  edueo  means  to  lead 
forth,  and  announces  as  a  discovery,  or,  at  least,  a 
CsiatenDent,  of  a  truth,  that  education  must  con- 
akt  in  a  development  of  all  the  faculties.  This, 
yoi  pereeive,  is  quite  unexceptionable ;  it  is  plain 
tratk ;  it  is  uaefnl  truth, — truth  for  the  fresh 
nggestion  of  which  the  etymologist  might  be 
thuked,  and  there  an  end  of  the  matter.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  the  etymology  proves 
■othiag  f  If  a  man  were  to  discover  and  publish 
to  the  world  to-morrow  that  bread  was  derived 
fnMB  a  word  meaning  bones,  would  it  be  contended 
that  the  bakers  should  immediately  resort  to  the 
ehemists  for  phosphate  of  lime  in  bulk  to  make 
fpartcm  loaves  of  ?  There  is  no  discrepancy,  as 
il  happens,  between  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word  education,  and  the  meaning  of  the  thing 
it  stands  for  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  men  and 
VMMB ;  and  one  does  not  complain  of  being  re- 
■iaded  of  an  etymological  fitness,  when  it  serves 
as  a  text  for  practical  comment.  But  a  casual 
eoMBeat  nay  be  overweighted  till  it  breaks  down, 
Mi  ao  it  has  fallen  out  in  this  instance.  Let  us 
ne  if  it  is  not  really  so. 

**  Edaeatioa,'*  says  some  well-meaning  person, 
fivoa  to  emphasising  f^titudes,  "Education 
Mtas  a  leading  forth  of  the  faculties ;  and  mere 

*  Wkn  SlicUej  qootea  Tasso,  as  saying—'*  N<m  meriia 
Htm  M  medwt^  M  fum  Jddio  id  U  FoeU^  even  he  calls 
Ihtm  •  boir  (as  weU  as  •*  true")  words.  If  a  thing  of  this 
Jfmk  tm^  ha  doae  ooce,  it  cannot  be  imitated  without  ex- 


reading  and  writing  are  not  education  at  all.*' 
The  proper  reply  to  such  rant  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
acknowledgment  of  the  speech  of  his  laudatory  lady 
visitors,  "  Fiddle-dee,  my  dears  !'*  Reading  and 
writing  constitute  a  yery  imperfect  education ;  or, 
to  put  it  otherwise  and  perhaps  better,  they  are 
only  a  part  of  education — but  education  they  are, 
upon  your  own  showing ;  as  will  appear  upon  a 
very  little  reflection. 

All  expression  looks  two  ways ;  it  influences 
others,  and  it  influences  the  individual  self. 
Facility  of  eommnnieation  is  an  educational  poweff 
a  leading  forth  of  the  faculties^  to  him  who  possesses 
it,  I  think  that,  with  our  pedantries  about 
general  training,  we 'have  been  too  little  regardful 
of  the  social  value  of  "  mere*'  reading  and  writing. 
It  is  the  most  transparent  folly  to  say  that  "  mere" 
elementary  instruction  does  not  tend  to  lessen 
crime,  under  any  ordinary  conditions  of  society, — 
almost  under  any  possible  conditions  of  society, 
taking  things  on  a  large  scale. 

In  saying  this,  I  leave  out  of  account  the  faet 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  bring 
children  together  under  such  circumstances  of 
(comparative)  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  self-re- 
straint, as  are  essential  even  to  learning  those  two 
of  the  alderman*8  three  R's,  without  doing  them 
some  moral  good.  I  leave  that  out,  and  fix  attention 
simply  upon  the  two  R's  themselves. 

Nor  do  I  lay  any  stress  upon  these  considerations 
with  respect  to  reading — namely,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable (I)  that  he  who  is  enabled  to  read  mil  read ; 
ar.d  (2)  that  he  will  read  more  of  what  is  good 
than  of  what  is  bad.  So  that  I  need  not  stay  to 
justify  the  second  of  those  particulars,  by  pointing 
out  the  actual  superiority  in  mass  of  good  litera- 
ture over  bad,  at  any  given  moment,  within  any 
fair  circuit  of  ground;  nor  the  positive  pre- 
dominance of  the  good  element  in  much  of  that 
literature,  in  which  priggish  critics  find  only  evil. 
This  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose,  which  is  to 
maintain  the  value  of  reading  and  writing,  simply 
as  a  culture  of  the  faculties,  tending  directly  to 
prevent  crime, 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  extend  this  observa- 
tion beyond  crimes  of  violence,  without  yery  much 
perplexing  what  I  have  to  say,  by  the  introduction 
of  considerations,  for  the  balancing  of  which  we 
neither  have,  nor  can,  perhaps,  ever  have,  the 
needful  facts  before  us  at  one  view.  In  regard  to 
other  crimes,  the  extension  of  reading  and  writing 
may  possibly  lead  to  results  which  cancel  each 
other.  Not  so,  however,  with  crimes  of  violenoe. 
The  tendency  of  intellectual  culture  in  general 
— in  spite  of  apparent  exceptions — is  to  lessen 
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tbe  number  of  such  crimes.  It  operates  to  that 
end  in  various  ways,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  I  take  to  be  its  facilitating  a  mutual  under- 
standing in  society,  by  the  perfection  to  which  it 
carries  the  arts  of  expression,  especially  language, 
spoken  and  written,  and  the  easy  and  rapid  means 
for  using  them  which  it  confers  upon  us. 

We  now  approach  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It 
is  silent  grief  which  eats  away  the  heart.  It  is 
sil^t  anger  which  strikes  the  heaviest  blow.  It 
i9  free  communication  which  clears  the  bosom  of 
its  perilous  stufT,  and  keeps  up  a  kindly  intelligence 
Wween  human  beings.^  It  is  the  child,  which 
has  not  yet  learned  to  talk,  that  strikes  blindly  at 
the  table  or  its  nurse,  when  offended ;  and  a  close 
observer  of  the  heartburnings  among  tbe  ignorant 
will  often  notice  that  they  are  bom  of  imperfect 
intelligi^ce  of  each  other  in  dilemmas  of  conscience 
or, of  affection,  upon  which  such  poor  means  of 
Titteirance  a^  they  have  are  thrown  away.  When 
i]iB  ignorant  quarrel,  they  have  no  resource  but 
the  use  of  intensitives,  profanities,  and  indecencies, 
^hich  clear  up  nothing,  and  only  add  fuel  to  fire. 
6of  whatever .  enlarges  their  vocabulary,  teaches 
them  more  of  the  use  of  speech,  and  facilitates 
their  m^ans  of  communication,  is  a  real  blessmg, 
and  musH  tend  to  prevent  crimes  of  violence  among 
them.  Now,  to  learn  writing  is  to  be  able  to 
write  a  letter ;  but  even  to  learn  reading  is  in* 
aensjbly  to  take  lessons  in  the  use  of  words  which 
inusi  tell  upon  the  feelings  of  the  individaal.  It 
has  been  humorously  said  that  the  more  angry  a 
foreigner  becomes  the  less  English  he  remembers. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  in  this,  and  though 
we  cannot,  with  Xantippe  and  Billingsgate  in 
memory,  say  that  the  more  words  one  remembers 
the  less  angry  one  is ;  yet  it  is  true  that  to  speak 
is  a  great  relief  to  passion.  The  whole  myth 
theory  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  strong  feeling 
makes  every  one  an  artist  for  the  time,  and  asserts 
a  right  to  be  somehow  stated  and  set  forth. 
Where  it  is  painful,  and  does  not  find  adequate 
speech,  it  is  apt  to  pass  off  in — violence.  Now  a 
n^anwho  has  learnt  to  read  and  write,  is  better  iible  to 
find  adequate  speech  for  his  painful  feelings  than 
one  who  has  not.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  increased 
power  which  the  former  possesses,  comparatively 
am?dl  as  it  is,  applies  to  his  agreeable,  healthy 
feelings  as  well  as  others,  and  they  will  find  in 
even  a  little  freedom  of  expression  a  culture  un- 
favourable to  the  undue  employment  of  physical 
force. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  these  consider$itions  should 
be  thought  too  "  metaphysical"  and  wire -drawn 
to  have  any  practical  value.  Lest  it  should  be  so, 
I  will  suppose  a  case,  though  that  expedient  is  one 
which  easily  lends  itself  to  ridicule. 

John  and  Jane,  then,  let  us  say,  are  a  labouring 
pian  and  woman,  in  love,  after  their  fashion,  which 
is,  at  least,  so  far  like  your  fashion  and  mine,  that 

^  ''It  is  natare  to  commiinioate  one^i-^elf ;  it  it  cnlinre 
to  receive  what  is  oommnmcated  as  it  is  given.**— (?o^iltf. 


it  admits  jealousy ;  and  so  far  unlike  yours  and 
mine  that  it,  perhaps,  admits  it  more  quickly  and 
for  less  cause.  John  and  Jane  are  seen  and  over- 
heard in  a  moonlight  walk  homeward,  after  a 
village  "  veast,"  or  fair,  or  merry-making  of  some 
kind,  in  which  John  has  been  a  little  carried  off 
his  feet  by  black-eyed  Rachel  and  cider.  This  is 
the  way  the  conversation  of  this  couple  runs,  as 
reported  by  the  (imaginary)  witness  at  the 
(imaginary)  trial : — 

John  :  Come,  now,  don't  thee  oe  so  .aulky, 
lass ;  thou  haven't  said  cat,  dog,  or  devil  for 
more*n  a  mile. 

,  Jane  :  Then  don't  *ee  make  so  free  witli  that 
Rachel. 

John  {conscious  of  his  guilty  an4  aware  thai  Jane 
is  watching  his  face,  for  which  purpose  th^re  it 
moonlight  enough) :  Well,  what's  done  can't  ^  be 
undone,  lass.  {Spoken  with  an  awkwardness  wUck 
Jane  takes  for  doggedness,) 

Jane:  ThouVt  a  brute;  and — and — and— 
{bursts  into  tears.)  .      < 

John  :  Come,  Jenny,  thou'rt  hard  upon  a  chap. 

Jane:  Hard! 

John  :  Make  it  up,  lass,  that's  a  good  'un. 

Jane  :  I'll  never  speak  to  thee  again,  Jack , 
that's  fiat;  so  don't  'ee  come  for  me  to-morrow, 
Ac,  &c.  (Witness  going  on  to  state  that  the 
prisoner  and  deceased  parted  bad  friends  ihat 
night.) 

On  the  morrow,  Jack  feels  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  but  also  that  Jenny  was  severe  with  him. 
He  had  Jiumbled  himself  in  his  ruds  way  over 
night,  and  cannot  imagine  that  Jenny  has  mis- 
understood him.  Between  sheepishness  of  g^ilt 
and  sheepishness  of  pride,  he  does  not  calf  for 
Jenny  in  the  morning. 

Now,  everybody  who  has  served  a  week's  ap- 
prenticeship in  love  will  know  that  Jenny  expqqts 
him,  and  will  make  it  up,  if  he  asks  properly.  His 
absence  confirms  her  misunderstanding  of  the  pre« 
vious  night.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  some 
female  Trend  jokes  her  about  Jack^  and  she 
replies,  in  angry  words,  of  no  particular  meaning 
(which  may,  of  course,  mean  anything),  and  ther 
are  faithf\illy  reported  to  Jack.  His  silent  wrath 
has  already  nursed  itself  to  a  terrible  height  and ' 
strength.  Neither  of  the  parties  can  write. 
Within  about  forty-eight  hours  Jack  creeps,  at  a 
sullen  pace,  to  Jane's  elbow,  and  says — "  Jei^ny, 
lass,  didst  thou  mean  thou  would'st  never  speak  to 
me  again  P" 

"  Don't  *ee  talk  to  me,"  says  the  girl,  pettishly, 
to  gain  time,  in  which  to  sound  the  depths  of 
Jack's  repentance,  if  he  has  repented. 

Jack  :  I  never  will  talk  to  thee  again,  Jenny, 
if  thou'lt  say  if  thou  meant  it  last  night. 

Jenny  {aside :  He  evidently  wants  to  get  rid 
of  me)  :  Then,  Jack,  I  did  mean  it. 

The  witness  next  deposes  to  hearing  the  report 
of  9  pistol,  and  running  up  to  find  Jenny  shot 
dead,  and  Jack  quite  resigned,  because  he  meant 
to  do  it. 
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t  know  1  have  had  the  getting  up  of  this  case 
ajself,  and  have  had  the  power  of  doing  it  so  aa 
to  point  my  own  moral ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  un> 
fairly  put,  and  may  serve  for  a  type  of  many 
tragedies  in  humble  life,  in  which  a  little  more 
cttltore  of  the  arts  of  expression,  if  it  ha^been  pos* 
Mssed  on  6nly  on€  side  even,  might  have  averted 
the  eata8trq)he.  John,  if  a  little  better  trained, 
wonld  have  seen  the  arobigaity  which  lurked  in 
his  "  what's  done  can't  be  undone."  He  meant 
that  it  was  an  error  piut;  irretrievable,  bnt  cast 
hdiind  his  back  and  out  of  his  thoughts.  Jenny, 
poor  girl,  thought  he  might  mean,  "Well,  I've 
made   love    to    Rachel    now,  and   there    it    is, 

and  we  can't  help  it,  and *'  something  nebu- 

kms,  not  clear  to  Jane*s  excited  intellect.  Again, 
Jaek  <m^U  to  have  seen  that  Jane's  averment  when 
he  stole  to  her  with  the  concealed  pistol,  went  no 
fnther  than  this»  that  she  "did  mean  it"  the  other 
nifhi ;  leaving  him,  if  repentant,  a  margin  for  the 
question,  **  Lass,  do  you  stick  to  it  this  morning  f" 
Above  all,  if  John  could  have  written,  he  would  in 
ftU  probability  have  sent  Jane  a  letter  of  confession 
when  he  felt  too  awkward  to  ffo  and  explain  him- 
sdf ;  and  so  the  cloud  might  have  been  cleared 
away  by  gradual  approximations  to  an  under- 
itoiding.  Or  Jane,  if  she  could  have  written, 
might  have  sent  JUm  one  "sorrowfully,  renouu- 
eiag  him'' — after  the  manner  of  maidens  when  they 
wish  to  draw  a  lover  closer  after  a  difference.  Aj 
it  ifl^  we  have  murder,  and  misery  for  the  sur- 

I  if  Of. 

It  rosy  be  said  that  a  person  who  could  so 
Ttadily  commit  a  crime  as  John,  would  never  want 
an  ooeasion  for  it,  whether  ignorant  or  not  igno- 
rant of  those  arts  of  expression  which  facilitate 
good  understandings  and  the  management  of  the 
paaaionfl  among  his  "  betters."  It  may  be  so,  or 
it  may  not ;  that  is  more  than  we  can  say.  "  One 
only  needs,"  said  Goethe,  "  to  grow  older  in  order 
to  grow  tolerant.  I  have  seen  no  fault  committed 
which  I  might  not  have  committed  myself."  Crimes 
of  passion  are  often  the  work  of  seconds  of  time ; 
and  no  man  ean  exactly  measure  off  the  criminal 
latent  in  his  own  character.  But  the  main  pur- 
port of  these  obeervations  doets  not  stand  or  fall 
by  the  iOnstration  given,  which  is  extreme.  The 
jHine^  would  be  the  same  in  a  case  of  wife- 
bearuif  or  assault  among  the  very  uncultivated. 
I  am  only  desirous  to  have  it  recognised  that  the 
(of  eonrse  imperfect)  culture  of  the  faculties  of 
axpreaeion  implied  in  learning  to  read  and  write 
has  a  poaitiTe  moral  value  to  the  individual  and 
to  aoebty.  It  is  indeed  very  gratuitous  pedantry 
to  attempt,  as  is  often  done,  to  draw  sharply  the 
Mm  between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  parts 
of  ow  nature  in  action.  The  thing  is  impossible. 
It  IB  not  enough  even  to  say  the  intellect  and  the 
fafiiin^i  wnmffte  in  life;  their  product  in  human 
WirfiMJl  is  more  than  a  mixture — it  is  a  solution. 
Bii  this  is  a  very  wide  subject. 

mile  writing  these  paragraphs,  I  have  recol* 
a  pssiage  in  Wieland  about  an  order  of 


men  among  whom  there  is  always  a  good  under- 
standing. 

THE  COSMOPOLITES. 
"There  is,"  says  AVieland,(in  his  Ahderiians, 
apropros  of  the  meeting  of  Democritus  and  Hip- 
pocrates), "a  kind  of  mortals  occasionally  men- 
tioned among  the  ancients  as  Cosmopolites,  and  who 
without  any  definite  concert,  without  any  symbols 
of  association,  and  without  being  bound  by  any 
oaths,  actually  constitute  a  fraternity  which  holds 
together  more  firmly  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
Two  cosmopolites  will  come — one  from  the  east, 
and  one  from  the  west — see  one  another  for  j,he 
first  time,  and  be  friends,  not  from  any  of  that 
secret  sympathy  which  is  talked  of  in  romances,  nor 
because  they  are  pledged  to  certain  common  duties, 
but  because  ihey  are  cosmopolites.  In  every 
other  order  there  are  false,  or  at  least,  unworthy 
brethren;  but  in  the  order  of  the  cosmopolites 

this  is  impossible 1?heir  society  has  no 

need  to  exclude  the  profane  by  mysterious  cere- 
monies, and  terrifying  usages,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  The  profane  exclude  them- 
selves \  and  a  man  can  no  more  pass  himself  off 
for  a  cosmopolite  when  he  is  not  one,  than  he  can, 
without  musical  ability,  get  accepted  for  a  good 
singer,  or  player  on  the  violin.  Por  the  pretender 
to  be  listened  to  is  all  that  is  needful  for  his  ex- 
posure in  either  case.  l*be  manner  of  thinking 
peculiar  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Fraternity,  their 
principles,  their  sentiments,  their  language,  their 
reserves,  their  ardours,  and  even  their  whims« 
weaknesses,  and  faults,  are  beyond  counterfeiting, 
being,  for  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order,  an 
utter  secret.  Not,  be  it  understood,  a  secret  de- 
pending upon  the  discretion  of  the  members,  or 
from  their  prudence  not  to  be  overheard  $  but  a 
secret  over  which  nature  herself  has  drawn  a  veil 
— a  secret  which  the  cosmopolites  might  cause  to 
be  published  by  sound  of  trumpet  through  the 
world,  in  perfect  confidence  that  no  one  but  them- 
selves would  be  a  bit  the  wiser."  Wieland  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  Democritus  and  Hippocrates, 
being  cosmopolites,  struck  up  a  friendship  within 
the  hour  \  and  then  adds  that  "  the  number  of 
the  cosmopolites  has  always  been  very  small;" 
and  yet  that  the  order,  invisible  as  it  is,  is  really 
an  influential  one,  producing  solid  and  durable 
results  in  the  world. 

The  secret  of  the  cosmopolites,  ancient  and 
modem,  is  intelligence — not  the  thing  we  spe«lk  of 
when  we  refer  to  a  man  as  "an  intelligent  man," 
but  that  iHsiffht  which  belongs  only  to  genius,  or 
to  some  happily  balanced  natures  in  which  there 
is  no  genius.  It  would  be  a  curious  question  lo 
determine  the  relation  this  element  of  intelligence 
bears  to  that  moral  tone  which  makes  the  entry 
of  a  "profane"  person  into  the  order  of  cosmo- 
polites an  impossibility.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  so  good 
as  to  inform  us  that  your  fool  is  your  only  bad 
man ;  but  he  would  scarcely  maintain,  I  suppose, 
that  a  good  man  could  not  be  a  fooL    We  all 
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know  men,  and  still  more,  women,  who  would 
knock  in  vain  at  the  door  of  the  cosmopolites, 
whose  moral  character  compels  our  homage.  Still, 
excluding  rash  generalisations,  it  is  true  that 
Stupidity  and  Wickedness  are  near  relatives.  The 
intellect  and  the  morale  must  rise  or  fall  together, 
though  thej  maj  not  rise,  wave  for  wave,  or 
searlj  ware  for  wave. 

Pour  light  upon  the  brain — ^it  is  reflected 
to  the  heart.  Pour  light  into  the  heart — it  is 
reflected  upon  the  brain.  The  conscience  and  the 
intellect  must  act  co-ordinately  in  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct.  This  is  what  is  implied  when  we 
speak  of  "  Reason'*  as  the  guide  of  life  and  the 
last  appeal  in  difficulty — a  mode  of  speech  which, 
however,  was  commoner  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  than  it  is  in  this.  The  matter 
is  plain :  conscience  is  a  divine  force,  but  blind 
until  couched  by  intelligence.  Practically,  we 
know,  well-meaning  people  do  most  mischievous 
things  at  the  bidding  of  *' conscience.'*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  intelligent  men  and  women 
will  do  things  the  badness  of  which  is  patent  to 
a  fool.  Perhaps  the  case  may  be  stated  thus : — 
Tkate  in  whom  there  it  more  eonecienee  than  inUlli* 
genee  are  apt  to  commit  direct  and  potitive  error$ 
of  conduct  which  infringe  general  principles  involv- 
ing the  absolute  rights  of  the  race  ;  while  those  in 
whom  intelligence  is  stronger  than  conscience,  are 
most  apt  to  commit  sins  against  individuals  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  abstract  wrongness,  and 
also  to  commit  sins  of  omission. 

Meanwhile,  the  cosmopolitan  idea  recalls  that 
with  which  we  started — that  a  good  understanding 
among  men  and  women  is  a  great  helper  of  good 
conduct ;  and  that  any  sort  of  education  which 
tends  to  facilitate  that,  is  a  public  benefaction.  If 
reading  and  writing  are  only  "  instruments,"  they 
are  instruments  the  mere  handling  of  which,  so 
that  they  are  grasped,  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  culture 


— little  enough,  but  real,  and  directly  bearing  upon 
the  matter  of  crime. 

PASSION  AND  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
SiKCB  the  Levite  cut  up  his  dead  conoubiQe  in 
twelve  pieces,  and  distributed  her  amoug  the  tril)es 
(see  booly)f  Judges),  there  have  been  murders  in 
which  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
pose of  the  human  body.  The  difficulty  struck 
me,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others,  apropos  of  a 
recent  horror  associated  with  a  metropolitan 
Bridge  of  Horrors.  It  seems  a  very  simple 
thing  to  kill  a  man,  and  the  murderer,  when  he 
gives  the  stroke,  sees  the  five  or  six  feet  height 
of  his  victim  in  a  diminishing  glass.  A  blow  or 
two,  or  a  bullet  or  two,  and  the  poor  breath  is 
gone  ;  but  then  a  little  difficulty  occurs.  What 
to  do  with  the  body  P  So  much  of  it !  So  many 
stone  weight !  So  long  and  so  broad !  And  so 
excellently  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  senses,  and 
say  to  the  eyes  or  the  nose,  "  Here  are  por- 
tions of  what  was  once  a  man ;  look  into  this 
matter  !*' 

I  wonder  was  an  undertaker  ever  a  murderer  ? 
Perhaps  his  professional  knowledge  of  what  a 
stubborn  fact  a  corpse  is,  might  have  some  de- 
terring influence  on  his  mind. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  it  is  hard  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous. 

Perhaps  love  and  hate  both  tend  for  the  mo- 
ment to  reduce  the  size  of  their  object.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  at  the  precise  sensations  of  a  murderer, 
at  the  climax  of  his  rage,  towards  the  visible, 
tangible  body  of  his  victim  ;  but  those  of  a  lover 
are  more  accessible.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  the 
reader  laugh  here ;  and  if  he  be  intelligent,  he 
will  only  smile ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  every  lover  that  the  first  time  he  puts 
his  arm  round  his  beloved,  and  draws  her  on  his 
knee  for  a  chat,  he  finds  there  is  more  of  her  than 
he  expected  I 
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Let  me  read  you  a  story  of  real  life ;  and  while 
I  trace  some  of  this  world  *8  dark  paths,  and 
bid  you  look  through  them  with  me,  let  me  show 
you  how  one  poor  weak  child  of  humanity  wan- 
dered their  tangled  and  dangerous  intricacies, 
preferring  them  in  her  blind  folly  to  the  broad, 
open  thoroughfare  of  an  honest  life.  I  speak  no 
homily  on  her  fate — that  must  be  its  own  sermon. 
As  the  sand  falling  through  an  hour  glass,  so 
begau  her  downward  progress — by  slow,  almost 
imperceptible  degrees— grain  by  grain.  Thus  it 
was  until  not  one  stone  was  left  in  the  higher 
globe.  I  knew  her  when  she  was  a  bright  hiored 
child ;  when  her  innocent  face  was  lifted  to  mine 
for  the  evening  kiss  of  farewell !  when  her  laugh 


rang  through  my  heart,  and  made  it  the  gladder 
for  that  sound.  I  knew  her  well  then,  and  I  love  to 
think  of  her  now  as  I  remember  her  at  that  time. 
In  the  long  winter  evenings  I  sit  by  my  fireside, 
and  hour  after  hour  muse  on  that  dear  young  face. 
Every  word  of  her  childhood — her  season  of  parity 
— seems  chronicled  in  my  heart.  Alas  1  alas  I 
that  so  many  horrid  scenes  of  her  after  life  should 
be  chronicled  there  too ;  for  I  have  heard — either 
from  her  or  from  others — every  minutis  of  that 
"  after  life  ;"  even  the  very  words,  almost  the 
very  thoughts,  of  those  who  have  helped  her  down 
the  ladder  of  life,  have  come  to  my  knowledge  by 
some  strange  means. 

I  am  not  a  young  and  ardent  man — one  mho 
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in  tnlj  lifb  had  formed  some  strong  attacbment  to 
ber»  and  felt  her  wrongs  thus  keenly  iu  conse- 
qneoee,  My  liair  is  white  as  snow  with  age,  my 
limbs  ranse  to  move  as  nimbly  as  in  bygone  years, 
and  thotigh  my  heart  is  firm  still,  old  Time  has 
touched  my  hand,  and  it  trembles  even  as  my  pen 
moves  over  the  smooth,  onblotted  page. 

I  nerer  loved  her,  bnt  I  loved  her  mother — 
warmlj,  truly,  and  unavailingly,  for  my  love  was 
not  ref nrned,  and  ere  it  faded  from  my  breast,  she 
became  the  wife  of  another.  1  thought  her  mar- 
riage would  have  broken  my  heart,  and  I  said  so 
a  hundred  times,  but  hearts  are  much  tougher 
things'  than  many  people  suppose.  I  was  very 
misGaBte  for  a  long  time,  and  I  devoutly  wbhed 
the  handsome  Captain  Dumaresque,  who  had  plucked 
the  rose  I  wbhed  to  wear,  had  been  strangled  in 
kb  birth.  But  he  had  not  been  strangled.  He 
had  come  into  the  world  without  any  such  experi- 
ment being  tried  on  him,  had  thriven  on  hb 
iioiher*8  milk,  and  grown  into  what  I  should 
hare  thought  him  had  mine  eyes  not  been  jaun- 
£oed — one  of  the  finest  looking  men  the  world 
ever  smiled  on.  He  had  a  fine  and  generous 
naUre  too,  but  no  strong  principle — no  very  clear 
notion  of  what  was  right  or  wrong.  I  believe 
hb  code  of  morality  was  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  gentlemanly  or  xmgentlemanly  aspect  of 
any  action.  For  instance,  it  would  have  been 
"■Bgentlemanly'*  not  to  pay  hb  gambling  debts, 
and  therefore  wrong;  but  it  was  not  ungentle- 
■nly  to  tMcnr  them — that  was  not  wrong.  It  would 
hsfe  been  ungentlemanly  to  get  drunk,  and  have 
a  TOW  in  the  streets,  very  ungentlemanly — and 
theniore  very  wrong  \  but  a  little  mild  degree  of 
inebriation  in  the  seclusion  of  private  life  was 
loofced  on  with  extreme  leniency,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  jest.  And  Captain  Dumaresque,  truth 
to  any,  was  rather  a  thirsty  soul,  and  so  Mebnio 
(the  name  of  my  lady-love)  found  out  soon  after 
the  asanied  him.  I  think  thb  was  the  first  grief 
ahe  ever  knew  in  life,  and  it  was  a  great  one. 
8faa  aerer  said  much  about  it,  except  to  the  cause 
of  it^  but  I  firmly  believe  thiU  it  shortened,  and  I 
aai  perfectly  certain  that  it  embittered,  her  life. 
B«t  mj  present  purpose  b  not  to  record  her 
Urtory.  I  merely  mention  her  to  prove  why  I 
1  her  child.  One  word  more  however.  In 
of  time — that  b  to  say,  in  a  year  or  so 
Iber  marriage — a  little  stranger,  with  its 
eiy,  came  to  console  her  for  the  errors  of 
Vs  conduct,  and  cheer  her  in  hb  now 
at  absence.  Whether  grief  had  weak- 
\  poor  mother,  or  whether  she  had  neither 
advice^  nor  the  care  which  her 
•Hi  Inquired,  I  cannot  tell,  but  she  was  never 
flu  mtm  after  her  child*8  birth ;  her  mind  seemed 
ttlft  afteted;  she  was  strauge,  and  at  times 
Thb  still  continued,  and  recurred 
for  nearly  ^i^  years,  and  then  she 
lUL  liarinf  a  child  to  the  care  of  a  drunken 
MH^  Wti  the  eoutamination  of  a  barrack  life.  I 
to   do  all  I  could  to  save  her  from 


both.     T  was  impotent  to  save ;   but  I  will    nt 
anticipate. 

It  was  a  drizzly  misty  morning  when  she  was 
buried.  Every  officer  followed  her  to  the  grave, 
for  tlicy  all  were  fond  of  her.  And  I — I  followed 
her  too,  and  carried  her  little  child  in  my  arms» 
and  showed  it  the  cold  and  narrow  grave  whcro 
her  mother  lay,  and  told  her  that  she  was  a  poor 
lonely  little  child  now,  and  must  remember  all  I 
said  to  her,  and  do  all  I  bade  her,  for  so  her 
mother  had  hoped  before  she  was  taken  away. 
The  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  baby  Melanie, 
for  she  bore  her  mother's  name ;  and  as  she  laid 
her  little  bead  on  my  shoulder,  she  sobbed  the 
words,  "Take  me  to  her— take  me  to  her,  dear** 
(she  alwajs  called  me  dear  or  deary).  I  prayed 
that  her  request  might  not  be  granted,  and  my 
prayer  was  answered.  Would  that  in  greater 
mercy  it  had  been  refused,  and  she  had  been 
placed  there  and  then  beside  her  mother. 

Captain  Dumaresque  felt  his  wife's  death  acutely, 
and  hb  manly  lip  would  quiver  as  he  spoke  of  her. 
For  some  weeks  he  seemed  to  be  an  altered  man  ; 
he  cared  for  nothing  but  his  child — talked  of 
nothing  but  her.  He  would  sit  for  hours  with 
her  on  hb  knee,  would  hold  her  for  hours  in  hb 
arms  as  she  slept ;  and  then,  when  on  her  awak- 
ing, he  resigned  her  to  her  nurse,  he  would  clasp 
her  passionately  to  hb  heart,  as  if  he  feared  death 
would  come  and  steal  her  from  him  also. 

Many  months  passed,  and  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  another  station.  '*  What  will  you  do 
with  Melanie  P'*  I  asked. 

He  looked  surprised  at  the  question. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  Melanie  ?  Why,  take 
her  with  me,  to  be  sure.  Dawoford  (my  own 
name),  I  know  what  you  would  urge,  but  I  cannot 
part  with  the  child." 

''  You  prefer  bringing  her  up  in  the  barracks, 
among  men,  to  sending  her  to  some  good  school 
where  she  would  bo  under  the  care  of  some  edu- 
cated lady,  and  mix  with  children  of  her  own  age 
and  condition  ?*' 

He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  if  he 
would  have  blinded  himself  to  conviction.  I  con* 
tinned — "You  will  keep  her  near  you  although  you 
know  such  a  course  will  be  her  bane.  You  will  not 
sacrifice  your  pleasure  for  her  good.*'  Still  he 
did  not  answer  me. 

"  Dumaresque,  I  tell  you  the  day  will  oome  in 
which  you  will  rue  your  obstinacy.  Pray,  for 
your  child's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  mother, 
Ibten  to  my  advice,  and  send  the  child  from  you. 

He  raised  hb  head  proudly  and  angrily,  *<  Ad- 
vice  P  I  never  take  advice — never  wbh  to  have 
it ;  or,  if  I  do,  I  express  the  wish  to  that  effect. 
You  are  very  good.  Sir  Rupert,  thus  to  counsel 
me.  No  doubt  you  mean  well,  but  you  are  mb- 
taken.  The  child  goes  with  me.  I  am  her 
father ;  do  me  the  kindness  to  imagine,  that  as 
such,  I  will  watch  over  her  welfare.'* 

I  could  have  bid  him  farewell,  and  never  have 
seen  him  agaiui  but  the  words  of  hb  dying  wife — 
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vords  vhispered  into  mj  ear  as  abe  laj  on  her 
deathbed,  came  back  to  me.  "  Rupert/*  these  were 
her  words,  "  Eupert,  dear  old  friend !  watch  over 
mj  poor  obild ;  let  nothing  hide  her  from  jou.  I 
tremble— tremble  for  her !" 

Some  say  that  in  death  prophetic  vision  is 
giTen — I  think  the  same.  I  believe  Melanie 
Domaresque  foresaw,  at  that  moment,  the  fate  of 
the  little  creatnre  who  slumbered  beside  her.  So 
I  did  not  replj  to  the  insulting  words  I  had 
heard,  bat  I  left  his  room,  and  determined  not  to 
see  him  again,  until  he  and  I  were  in  a  better 
temper.  I  dined  at  the  mess  that  day.  I  did  so 
for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  him. 

"A  glass  of  wine,  DawnfordP" 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  it  was  all  right 
between  us. 

Anger  never  found  a  welcome  resting-place 
in  the  bosom  of  Arthur  Dumaresque.  Hot,  impetu- 
ous, rash  he  was,  but  not  sullen.  He  might  have 
knocked  you  down  in  one  of  his  intemperate  moods, 
but  he  would  have  been  sure  to  pick  you  up,  and 
tell  you  he  was  sorry  for  it.  The  next  morning 
the  transport  came  to  convey  the  regiment  away, 
for  they  were  then  quartered  in  an  island,  and 
little  Melanie's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  the 
preparations  for  and  bustle  of  departure.  I 
watched  her  as  she  stood  on  the  pier,  the  great 
lumbering  Government  ship  grating  against  the 
side.  I  watched  her  as  she  was  carried  on  board 
by  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  placed  in  her  nurse^s 
arms ;  and  when  the  hist  cheer  of  farewell  had 
been  given,  and  the  vessel  had  been  towed  out  of 
the  harbour,  I  stood  watching  still,  and  ruminating 
on  the  fate  of  that  vessel  and  all  it  contained. 

"  Come  soon,  deary — come  soon,"  thus  had  she 
said  as  she  left  me,  and  I  now  only  cared  to  obey 
her.  That  baby  voice  called  me  more  imperatively 
than  any  voice  on  earth.  I  missed  her  every 
moment.  I  seemed  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  have  too  little  occupation,  and  too  much 
time.  I  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
walked  about  listlessly,  my  hands  in  my  pockets, 
my  thoughts  wandering  off  to  that  little  face.  I 
went  to  the  libraries  and  sought  for  books — they 
seemed  vapid  and  dull,  and  could  not  enchain  my 
attention.  "  The  literature  of  the  day  is  essen- 
tially uninteresting,**  I  exclaimed,  forgetting  that 
the  "  want  of  interest"  consisted  in  the  fact  of  all 
my  interest  being  centred  in  that  which  could  not 
be  found  in  books.  Thus  a  few  weeks  passed, 
and  then  all  my  preparations  and  arrangements 
being  completed,  I  decided  to  follow  my  child, 
as  I  was  learning  to  consider  her.  How  her  little 
eyes  beamed  with  joy  as  she  saw  me  agam,  and 
she  led  me  with  such  glee  round  the  barrack- 
square,  and  on  to  the  lamparts;  and  when  the 
bugle  sounded  some  call  she  told  me  what  it  was, 
as  if  the  gaining  of  that  knowledge  were  indeed  a 
very  grand  achievement.  Poor  child  !  trained  to 
recklessness  of  purpose,  habituated  to  it!  I 
would  have  made  another  appeal  to  the  father,  but 
I  knew  it  would  be  useless,  and  I  feared  it  would 


be  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  I  thoogbt 
it  might  cause  a  breach  between  us. 

"  Dawnford,**  and  he  placed  hii  arm  through 
mine,  "  these  quarters  are  convenient  and  airy  for 
the  child,**  and  he  pointed  to  the  various  aspects 
of  his  rooms,  "  See,  there  Melanie  sleeps,  and  here 
am  P  He  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  large 
room,  and  showed  me  two  smaller  ones  divided  by 
a  thm  partition,  the  one  part  assigned  to  his  child 
and  her  nurse,  the  other  occupied  by  himself.  "  I 
have  her  completely  under  my  own  eye,  you  see." 
He  was  excusing  himself  to  himse\f-^\!^s  tongue 
was  trying  to  persuade  his  conscience  that  he  was 
doing  no  wrong  to  Melanie.  "  Come,  own.  Dawn- 
ford,  that  I  am  domg  the  best  I  can  for  the  child 
— were  the  mother  alive  she  would  be  here.'*  I 
knew  that  well  enough,  but  it  did  not  convince 
me  that  it  was  the  best  place  in  the  world  for 
Mehinie,  so  I  was  silent.  Dumaresque  noticed  nij 
silence,  and  a  cloud  gathered  on  his  brow  as  ho 
turned  from  me  into  the  square. 

But  a  new  suspicion,  and  one  which  gave  me 
great  anxiety  was  aroused.  I  feared  his  old 
habit  of  intemperance  was  returning  on  him.  For 
several  days  this  was  but  suspicion,  then  suspicion 
became  certainty.  One  night  I  came  to  his  rooms 
late — later  much  than  usual.  He  had  not  re- 
turned from  the  mess.  Hour  after  hour  passed* 
and  he  was  still  absent.  I  would  not  leave  until 
I  had  seen  him.  One — two — three  o'clock  struck^ 
and  then  an  uncertain  step  came  to  the  door.  He 
was  very  quiet.  Discipline,  military  discipline, 
held  its  sway  over  him,  even  in  hb  cups,  and  he 
conducted  himself  with  the  propriety  of  a  sober 
man.  As  he  perceived  me  he  stopped,  and  thea 
staggered  towards  me.  I  cannot  tell  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  in  a  moment  we  were  grappling  together 
on  the  ground.  In  the  struggle  a  small  roll  of 
paper  fell  from  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  I  could 
disengage  myself  from  his  grasp,  I  picked  it  op 
and  placed  it  on  the  table,  for  I  saw  what  it  was. 
He  lay  like  a  log  on  the  ground,  quiet  and  atilL 
I  feared  he  was  hurt,  and  raised  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  his  state.  It  was  nothii^ 
more  than  the  stupidity  of  drunkenness.  I  lifted 
him  to  his  bed,  and  then  returned  and  examined 
the  roll  of  paper.  One,  two,  three,  four  notes— 
up  to  £900  in  all,  told  a  tale  I  would  fain  not 
have  read. 

Arthur  Dumaresque,  the  only  living  parent  of 
that  innocent  child — the  sole  relation  she  had  on 
earth — for  Melanie  and  her  husband  were  both  the 
last  branches  of  their  families — was  a  gambler  as 
well  as  a  drunkard.  I  placed  the  notes  in  Ua 
escroitoire,  but  the  lock  was  broken  and  they  conkl 
not  be  secured.  I  knew  not  what  to  do  wilk 
them — where  to  put  them — so,  drawing  an  «m 
chair  to  the  fire,  I  settled  myself  in  it,  determified 
to  pass  the  night  there,  and  hold  the  notes  imbHiL 
I  could  safely  return  them  to  the  owner.  I  %mk 
not  to  wait  as  long  as  I  expected.  I  might  hta^ 
sat  there  two  or  three  hours,  when  I  heard.Jbq|| 
moving  about  his  room.     I  opened  his  doo%4n^ 
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to  Bj  Mtofdsliineiit  foand  him  dressing,  and  appa- 
ppntlj  quite  sober.  I  held  out  the  notes  to  him. 
He  t4)ok  them  without  a  word. 

"Dumeresqoe  (I  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  child 
httBg  en  my  words),  for  the  love  of  heaven  forsake 
jour  present  life.  (He  laughed  recklessly.)  This 
Bwaey  is  the  gambler's  hire — the  lure,  the  cheat  to 
wia  him  on  to  ruin."  He  scowled  on  me  now,  as, 
witkottt  a  word,  he  continued  his  dressing. 
"  ftuse,*  I  continued,  "  e're  it  be  too  late."  He 
tamed  to  rae  and  found  his  speech  at  last,  and  I 
toM  have  wished  he  had  still  continued  dumb. 
"Ere  it  be  too  late,**  he  replied,  "it  is  too  late 
already.  I  have  debts  which  must  be  met  at  once, 
or  my  commission  will  pay  the  forfeit.  I  will 
have  money,  and  the  gaming  table  yields  it  to  me." 
•*  I  will  lend  you  as  much  as  you  need."  "  No," 
ke  said,  •«  your  very  offer  is  an  insult."  There  was 
•oaie  pride  in  him  still — some  pride  which  might 
tare  Ida. 

Alas!  my  hopes  were  resting  on  a  broken  reed. 
ftfm  that  day  I  sought  to  keep  watch  over  him, 
bat  ke  resented  what  he,  perhaps,  justly  considered 
VBWarrantid>le  espionage.  His  words  were  harsh 
sad  rude,  and  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
we  that  I  was  his  best,  indeed,  his  only  friend. 

And  Helanie,  poor  child,  he  was  rarely  with 
her  low.  A  French  bonne,  a  fine  grown,  hand- 
naa  woman,  with  large  black  eyes,  and  hair  which 
looked  like  satin  of  the  same  hue,  had  charge  of 
W.  She  was  no  fitting  guide  fbr  the  child,  but  I 
Wttld  tot  remedy  the  evil.  I  saw  her  being  reared 
to  ettur^  and  I  could  not  help  her.  Suddenly  the 
thovght  oeenrred  to  me  that  her  father  might  now 
he  iBdveed  to  part  with  her. 

We  were  wialking  round  the  square  together, 
Helttie  numing  on  before  us,  when  I  entered  on 
tkesiilseet. 

"Dnmaresque,  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the 
greatest  service  one  roan  can  offer  to  another." 
-  Wlial  is  it,  old  boy  P"  He  spbke  familiarly  for 
a  kbiBy  feeling  had  arben  between  us  again. 
"(Hfe  me  an  object  in  life."  He  burst  into  a 
Ittgl.  •*  With  tL^t  thousand  a  year,  and  an  un- 
Cttcwheted  estate,  methinks  it  is  easy  enough  to 
M  m  **  object  in  life."  Why  don't  you  marry, 
■Maf  YouTl  have  one  object  then,  perhaps 
itetf  of  other*."  "It  does  not  please  me  to 
aany,  and  perhaps  the  fise  thousand  a  year,  or 
^her  the  idleness  which  it  makes  no  imprudence, 
ii  the  f  «iy  cause  for  the  absence  of  the  one  object, 
■0  Mttir  what  that  object  might  be,  which  would 
wk»  Ute  worth  having." 

Hi  AOd  came  running  towards  us,  and  slid 
hr  ttUe  hand  into  mine.  "  Ck)me,  deary,  and 
I  the  great  guns,  and  tell  her  again  all 
i  teree  soldiers  who  once  turned  them  on 
f  jeoplc.''  "  Not  quite  yet,  Melanie,  run 
■y  jourself.  I  want  to  speak  to  your 
. .,  I  suppose  there  was  something  unusual 
%ifcMantt',  for  she  looked  very  sad  as  she 
^Hni^  **  Dvmaresque,  give  me  that  child ; 
flMNb  ol^eet  I  would  hate  ii^  life.    I  will 
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settle  my  whole  fortune  on  her.  I  will  devote 
myself  to  her,  and  her  interest  alone,  through  life ; 
she  shall  be  unto  me  as  a  daugliter,  and  nothing 
on  earth  shall  sever  her  from  me.  Will  yoa 
consent  P" 

I  walked  on  for  a  few  paces,  wondering  that  he 
did  not  answer  me.  I  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
He  was  deadly  pale,  his  teeth  clenched,  and  his 
face  working  with  emotion.  I  fancied  he  muttered 
something.  I  listened.  It  was  a  curse  on  me 
and  mine,  for  my  guerdon  in  wishing  to  save  that 
child  from  the  ruin  hanging  over  her.  And  thus 
we  parted.  Words  w^re  spoken  which  forbade  mj 
seeing  him  again.  I  could  not  be  dead  to  all  in- 
sults. I  left  him — left  the  place — went  abroad — 
tried  to  busy  myself  in  the  world — tried  to  forget 
the  child.  But  she  clung  round  my  memory  in  an 
almost  unnatural  manner-^day  or  night  she  was 
never  out  of  my  mind. 

And  yet  all  this  time  I  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
— ^ve  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  worW 
open  to  me,  no  other  care  to  trouble  me,  and  no 
other  anxiety  to  disturb  my  mind.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  or  wherefore  I  was  thus  absorbed 
by  the  memory  of  a  friendless  little  child. 
The  affection  for  the  mother  had  become  a  faded 
dream,  but  the  affection  for  the  child  grew  stronger 
each  day. 

Months  passed  on,  and  then  strange  whispers 
reached  my  ear  of  Captain  Dumaresque  and  his 
mode  of  life.  First  I  heard  that  he  had  left  his 
barrack  quarters,  and  taken  a  grand  new  house, 
where  he  gave  his  dinner  parties,  soirees,  suppers ; 
the  latter  to  a  very  questionable  kind  of  guests. 
Then  another  rumour  reached  me  of  a  second 
establishment.  I  was  glad  that  the  child  was 
spared  the  contaminating  presence  of  the  mistress 
of  that  establishment  at  least.  At  last  I  heard 
that  he  had  sold  his  commission,  broken  up  his 
home,  and  gone  abroad.  After  this  I  lost  all  clue 
to  his  movements.  All  the  inquiries  I  made  were 
useless.  I  could  hear  nothing  of  either  him  or 
my  lost  darlmg. 


CHAPTER  H. 
TwELTE  years  passed.  I  could  no  longer  be  cidled 
n  young  man.  How  those  years  had  flown  I  can- 
not tell.  They  seemed  like  a  happy  dream — 
unmarked  by  any  striking  event,  unredeemed  by 
any  good  done,  or  any  good  purpose  formed  or 
fulfilled.  I  had  wandered  half  over  the  globe,  had 
been  scorched  by  the  burning  sun  of  India,  frozea 
by  the  cold  of  the  northern  clime.  France  and 
its  gay  capital  had  afforded  me  amusement  for  the 
time.  Italy  and  its  poetio  atmosphere  had  given 
me  something  more  than  mere  amusement  perhaps. 
I  had  smoked  with  the  Turk  and  drank  with  the 
Dutchman ;  and  after  all  had  returned  with  one 
wish  ever  in  my  heart. 

I  was  at  Avranches,  not  being  far  from  native 
England.    Aviftnohes,  that  prettiest  of  all  pretty 
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places — pleasant  Arranchcs — Auglo-French  Av- 
raQches  as  it  has  beoome.  I  was  walking  along 
yerj  slowly,  for  it  was  the  gloam'og  of  one  of  those 
•xqubite  days  in  antamn,  when  summer  seems  to 
linger  in  her  love  for  mother  Earth. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  gowing  brightness  and 
warmth,  and  the  A?ranchite8  walked,  and  talked, 
and  jested. 

"  Mais,  mon  diea  qui  elle  est  belle.** 

It  was  a  French  girl  who  spoke,  and  as  the 
words  passed  her  lips  she  pointed  to  a  young 
English  lady.  She  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
gentleman  who,  judging  by  the  difference  of  age, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  her  father.  I  was  at- 
tracted by  the  remark,  and  looked  in  the  indicated 
direction ;  and  there  she  stood,  altered,  very  much 
altered,  but  yet  the  same.  I  should  have  known 
her  among  twenty  thousand — her  dear  young  face 
*— the  blue  eyes,  the  golden  hair,  the  beaming 
smile*  I  stepped  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  wishing  to  note  her  unobserved. 
Soon  I  saw  that,  although  the  face  was  so  bright, 
to  smiling,  there  was  something  in  it  I  did  not 
like — something  that  pained  me.  I  could  not 
have  defined  what  this  was,  but  I  felt  it  acutely. 
Her  father  had  dropped  a  little  in  the  rear ;  bo 
was  walking  with  a  gentleman,  whose  shirt  frill 
seemed  more  voluminous  than  his  mind— his  dia- 
mond studs  more  sparkling  than  his  wit.  So 
much  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  as  he  passed 
near  where  I  stood. 

**  She  is  youag  yet,  Sir  Sholto,  very  young,  but 
you  may  speak  to  her  on  the  subject.** 

"  Have  I  your  authority  for  saying  you  coun- 
tenance my  suit  P'* 

The  father  hesitated,  and  hesitation  in  such  a 
case  is  bad  enough.  He  should  have  knocked 
the  old  worn-out  rou6  to  the  earth  for  raising  his 
eyes  to  that  bright  young  creature,  for  he  pleaded 
for  the  hand  of  Meianie.  I  looked  round  for  her. 
She  was  walking  listlessly  along— one  among  a 
gay  young  group,  the  only  silent  one  among  thera. 
Her  eye  wandered  hither  and  thither.  She  seemed 
watching  for  somebody.  I  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  then,  emerging  from  my  hiding  place, 
followed  her  at  a  distance.  I  saw  her  eye  sud- 
denly brighten,  and  her  cheek  flush,  her  lips 
unclose  as  if  glad  words  in/oluntarily  barsc 
from  them  to  welcome  him  who  now  came  to  her 
tide.  And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  his  external 
appearance  to  call  forth  this  emotion.  He  was 
tali,  well  formed,  and  gentlemanly,  but  neither 
handsome,  nor  even  moderately  good  looking.  An 
enormous  moustache  and  Urge  bushy  whbkers,  in 
colour  bearing  on  the  sandy,  hid  the  lower  part  of 
his  face.  His  grey  eves  had  at  times  a  bold  and 
then  a  sinister  expression.  There  was  character 
in  the  forehead,  but  I  disliked  its  receding  form. 
He  leant  down  and  spoke  to  Meianie,  and  as  he 
did  so  I  noticed  his  smile.  It  was  full  of  winning 
tenderness.  I  read  the  truth  at  once— Meianie, 
the  child,  child  almost  in  years,  had  grown  into 
destructive  maturity.     The  last  inheritance  of 


youth,  simplicity,  had  left  her.  She  was  a  woman 
in  thought,  mind,  feeling ;  and  as  sueh  learnt  to 
love  him  whose  presence  had  called  the  blush  to 
her  cheek. 

''Meianie!"  I  cried,  mentally.  "Poor  lost 
Meianie  P' 

(Alas!  my  words  had  prophetic  wisdom  ia 
them).  Would  that  thou  hadst  beeu  with  me  ! 
I  would  have  cherbhed^  the  happy  innocence  of 
childhood,  and  as  yet  no  more  harrowing,  weary- 
ing affection  shouldnt  thou  have  known,  than  thy 
love  for  thy  birds,  thy  flowers,  and  all  such  objeott 
of  legitimate  iuterest  to  the  poor  child.** 

She  went  on  talking  to  her  companion  with 
great  earnestness,  and  her  conversation  seemed  to 
refer  to  the  person  whom  her  father  had  styled 
"  Sir  Sholto.'*  I  could  not  hear  her  word%  and  I 
was  right  glad  that  her  tone  was  too  low  for  them 
to  reach  me.  I  fear  I  could  not  have  been 
honourable  enough  to  forego  the  temptation  of 
listening.  She  became  very  much  excited,  and 
spoke  more  and  more  eagerly,  while  a  smile  tat 
easily  on  her  companion's  face. 

"  Ne  te  fache  pas  mon  enfant,"  and  he  took 
her  hand  and  looked  into  her  face,  amused  appa- 
rently at  her  earnestness.  "  All  will  come  right, 
ma  belle ;  only  have  patience.'* 

I  could  hear  Aim  ;  for  his  voice  was  louder  thaa 
hers.  She  turned  in  her  walk,  and  as  she  passed 
me  I  heard  her  give  a  short  and  angry  reply.  The 
remainder  of  the  conversation  was  lost  to  me.  I 
longed  to  make  myself  kno^rn  to  Meianie.  I 
imagined  that  she  would  come  bounding  to  me 
with  her  own  old  word,  "  Deary  I*'  I  fancied  her 
eye  would  light  up  with  pleasure  at  seeing  me* 
and  her  dear,  glad  voioe  bid  me  welcome.  Had  I 
uot  remembered  her  all  those  long  years  P  Had  I 
not  recognised  her  at  once,  and  could  she  have 
forgotten  me  ?  It  was  impossible — utterly  im- 
possible, I  felt. 

Under  this  impression  I  followed  her  quicklj, 
determined  to  accost  her.  She  walked  mora 
rapidly  than  I  fancied  she  would,  but  at  leogth  I 
came  up  with  her.  I  stood  before  her ;  .1  raiaad 
my  hat.  She  noticed  me;  her  eye  fell  on  mj 
face,  but  with  an  unmeaning  glance.  She  had 
forgotten  me.  I  was  but  a  stranger  to  her  I  I 
had  been  observing  a  meteor,  and  its  light  had 
vanished.  I  stood  before  her  for  a  few  momeola, 
my  hat  still  raised. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me  ?*'  I  asked. 

She  smiled — coldly,  politely. 

"  I  cannot  claim  that  pleasure.     May  I  ask 
the  name  P     My  treacherous  memory  needs 
aid." 

"  Were  it  not  somewhat  inconventioual,*'  J,  i 
"  I  would  call  myself  to  your  remembrance  i 
whom,   in  years   long  past,  you  used  to   aMe 
•Deary.*" 

She  smiled  very  merrily,  but  again  pleaded  %- 
norance. 

"  I  roust,  then,"  I  said,  "  give  my  namet     Z 
wouU  fain  have  been  recognised  without  doiai^  miw 
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D»  jfoa  not  remember  a  former  friend  of  your 
&tkr'B,otl)edDawiifordr 

8be  ibooglit  for  a  moment,  and  then  held  out 
Wr  hand  to  me. 

••Oh,  jea,"  aba  anawered.    "Sir (She 

vai  not  certain  eren  of  my  chriatian  name.)     Sir 
Bapeii  Davnford,  I  believe  ?" 

I  boved  wxj  aaaent. 

*  Have  you  aeen  my  father  ?  Oh !  here  he  is 
wiftb  Sir  Shdto." 

I  was  nnoertain  how  Dumarescpie  would  meet 
■e;  bat  the  uneertainty  only  lasted  a  moment. 
He  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand ;  at  least  he 
tried  to  do  so ;  but  the  cordiality  of  former  years 
▼as  wanting. 

"Ion  will  dine  witb  us,  Dawnford ?** 

•Nottaday." 

I  could  not  then,  when  my  disappointment  was 
90  firrab,  hare  borne  to  do  so. 

••Tomorrow,  then?" 

Melanie  laid  her  hand  on  her  father's  arm. 
"  Yoa  forget  that  to-morrow,  father,  you  will  not 
be  at  home." 

She  r^rded  me  as  a  perfect  stranger !  She 
did  not  say,  as  ahe  might  have  done,  "Never 
Bind  my  lather'a  absence ;  come,  and  let  me  en- 
tertain you ;  let  me  know  where  you  hare  been, 
tad  what  you  have  been  doing  all  these  long 
yeifa.* 

"Yeiy  true,  Melanie;  but  I  shall  be  in  by 
eleiei.  Perhaps  Sir  Rupert  will  look  in  during 
the  evening,  and  wait  for  me ;  and — we  shall  hold 
Imn  engaged  to  us  for  dinner  on  the  following  day.** 

There  was  a  strange,  vexed  look  passed  over 
her  fiMe,  and  I  noticed  that  she  did  not  second 
her  ftther'a  request. 

I  aeoompanied  them  home,  and  then  I  returned 
to  my  hotel — thinking  thus  fades  the  vision  of  my 
IBe.  If  an,  thou  dost  erect  castles  of  air,  which 
either  slowly  disappear,  as  the  truths  of  life 
beeooM  visible ;  or  are  gone  like  a  sudden  flash, 
as  ra^  bursts  on  thy  view. 

tte  foOowing  evening  came,  as  all  following 
evddnga  wiQ  come,  if  we  only  live  to  see  them.  I 
had  been  thinking  of  Melanie  all  day.  But  my 
dream  had  flown.  There  was  nought  of  poetry  for 
me  b  (he  dull  world  now. 

A'krge  old  bronze  clock  (an  antiquated-looking 
tMig  enough,  witb  two  figures,  neither  of  them 
overburdened  with  drapery;  the  one  holding  a 
dagger  over  tbe  other — supposed  to  be  gladiators) 
stood  on  tbe  escroitoire.  9he  hands  pointed  to 
liMi  I  was  anffering  from  that  most  uncomfort- 
iMa  0t  a&  feelings — irresolution.  ••  Shall  I  go  or 
■olf*  I  asked  myself.  ••!  am  sure  she  did  not 
«•*  mm ;  sml  yet— yet  what  P"  When  a  gentle- 
Mlii  fBhe  sure  that  a  lady  does  not  want  him, 
tti» wwld  be  no  •*  yet  '*  in  the  question  of  his 
vidkg  her  or  not.  However,  the  "  yet**  gained 
(to'iij^  A  few  minutes  more,  and  good  old 
■flirtry  came  to  my  aid,  and  -  persuaded  mc  that 
iiMtIo  go  and  see  Melanie. 

rvbcre  ^  Hved  was  very  prettily 


situated,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place.  The 
drawing-rooms  were  brilliantly  lit>,  and  as  I  came 
near,  I  saw  two  figures  reflected  on  the  blinds. 
The  one  was  Melanie — I  knew  her  graceful  form. 
The  other  resembled  (but  I  could  not  be  certain 
of  this)  her  companion  of  the  day  when  I  had  first 
seen  her.  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  inquired  for 
her."  She  was  not  well  enough  to  admit  any  one.** 
The  answer  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart  I  waa 
certain  it  waa  k^r  shadow  I  had  seen.  She  ex- 
pected me  then,  and  had  made  her  servant  forge 
this  lie  to  prevent  my  disturbing  a  more  agreeable 
t^teateie. 

My  sleep  that  night  was  haunted  by  strange 
dreams.  Melanie  gliding  through  each.  Some- 
times I  (aw  her  as  she  was  in  childhood,  her  little 
face  looking  back  to  me,  and  her  hand  held  out  aa 
if  inviting  me  to  lead  her  through  life.  Then  the 
scene  would  change,  and  she  would  be  the  well- 
dressed,  conventional  Melanie.  Then  again — but 
I  pause,  for  horror  dwelt  in  the  next  aspect  of  the 
dream.  Seven  o'clock.  At  seven  o'clock  this 
day  I  meet  her.  I  will  scan  her  face ;  every  line 
shall  be  studied ;  every  expression  marked.  I  will 
talk  to  her ;  try  to  read  her  mind ;  but  if  tho 
world  has  done  as  much  mischief  as  I  suspect  it 
has,  that  will  be  no  easy  matter. 

At  seven  I  was  at  her  door.  The  same  tall, 
powdered  footman  opened  it  to  me.  Another 
stood  in  the  hall,  and  preceded  me  to  the  drawing- 
room.  An  air  of  wealth  pervaded  the  whole  place. 
I  mention  these  little  circumstances  because  they 
were  indications  of  others  of  graver  import. 

Melanie  was  ready  to  receive  me.  As  I  looked 
at  her  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  she  was  only 
fifteen;  she  looked  twenty  at  the  least.  There 
was  a  perfect  air  of  repose  and  good  breeding  in 
her  entire  self-possession.  Her  toilette  was 
faultless;  but  extravagant  to  a  degree  even  in  ita 
simplicity.  I  am  not  much  skilled  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  lady's  dress,  but  I  know  that,  on  her  left 
arm,  she  wore  a  single  row  of  pearls,  which  was 
worth  an  earl's  ransom. 

•*Let  me  introduce  you  to  Lord  Hubert  de 
Burgh/'  and  she  pointed  to  the  gentleman  whom 
I  had  already  seen  with  her. 

I  bowed,  and  then  turned  again  to  her. 

'•  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  arc  better  this 
evening." 

She  blushed  slightly  as  my  eye  rested  on  her. 
The  announcement  of  dinner  relieved  her  embar- 
rassment* 

"  Dawnford,  will  you  take  my  daughter  ?" 

I  offered  her  my  arm,  in  obedience  to  her  father'a 
words. 

The  dinner  passed  rapidly  enongh  I  thought. 
Melanie  took  the  head  of  the  table,  of  course.  Aa 
we  were  so  small  a  party,  the  conversation  was 
general.  I  remarked  that  Captain  Dumaresque 
evidently  disliked  Lord  Hubert,  and  as  evidently 
tried  to  conceal  that  dislike.  Wlietlier  Mchmio 
were  conscious  of  this  or  not  I  could  not  tell ;  the 
smile  on  her  face  defied  interpretation. 
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And  her  oooyersatioii  —  bow  sparklingp  how 
witty,  and  racy  it  seemed.  She  spoke  of  the 
scenes  they  had  visited,  and  her  graphic  tongue 
brought  those  scenes  before  my  eyes.  She  men- 
tioned their  companions,  and  I  seemed  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  them.  At  length  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  I  opened  the  door  for  her 
to  pass.  Her  bright  smile  thanked  me.  It  was 
a  bright  smile ;  but  there  was  too  mnch  of  worldly 
courtesy  in  it  to  my  mind. 

And  did  I  now,  that  I  had  obtained  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  observing,  admire  her?  No.  I 
thought  her  a  fair  young  creature,  spoiled  by 
artifice.  There  was  no  truth,  no  nature,  about 
her.  I  would  rather  have  seen  her  as  she  ought 
to  have  been,  in  accordance  with  her  years — 
simple,  guileless,  unsophisticated.  She  made  me 
sad,  very  sad. 

In  about  a  week  I  met  her.  She  was  on  horse- 
back. Lord  Hubert  her  companion.  She  was 
hughing  as  she  made  her  horse  curvet  and  rear,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  Lord  Hubert. 

*'  Pray  Melanie,  Miss  Dumaresque,  be  careful. 
*  Black  Mowbray*  (she  rode  an  old  charger  of  her 
father's)  will  resent  these  pranks  being  played 
with  him."  But  she  only  laughed  again  at  Lord 
Hubert's  words,  and  touching  the  curb,  made  the 
horse  rear  higher  than  ever.  It  was  a  dangerous 
experiment.  The  charger  for  one  moment  stood 
erect.  Melanie  saw  her  danger  when  too  late. 
I  can  remember  her  at  that  moment  as  distinctly 
as  though  the  scene  had  occurred  but  yesterday. 
She  became  very  pale,  but  was  as  calm,  as  cool, 
as  collected,  as  I  am  while  I  write.  I  saw  her 
lean  down  towards  his  neck.  I  saw  her  spread 
the  reins,  and  try  to  bear  him  to  the  ground  again, 
and  then  (it  was  like  the  changing  scene  of  a 
magic  view)  the  horse  lay  on  the  ground,  sti  ained, 
motionless,  while  Melanie  was  in  Lord  Hubert's 
arms.  I  heard  vows  of  whispered  tenderness.  He 
had  forgotten  all  on  earth  save  her.  In  a  short 
time  the  charger  was  on  his  feet  again ;  but  he 
trembled  violently. 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  mount  him,"  I 
said. 

"Why  not?  Am  I  to  walk  home?  Come, 
Sir  Rupert,  help  me."  And  she  laid  hold  of  the 
pummel  as  the  spoke.  "  It  is  cruelty  to  the  horse.'* 
I  tried  this  plea  to  detain  her. 

*'  Why  so  ?  By  hb  own  fault  does  it  become 
emelty  ?  Had  he  not  fallen  it  would  have  been 
none.  Lord  Hubert,  aid  me  if  Sir  Rupert  refuses 
to  do  so."  I  placed  her  in  the  saddle,  for  I  saw 
•he  was  determined. 

"Let  me  lead  him,"  I  said.  "  Indeed,  I  had 
better.  In  his  present  condition  he  will  start  at 
everything.*'  She  was  about  to  refuse,  but  Lord 
Hubert  accepted  my  offer  for  her.  She  was  very 
silent  as  she  rode  home.  As  we  reached  the 
house,  she  turned  to  me.  "  Not  one  word  of  this 
to  my  father,"  she  said.  "  Your  father  should 
know  of  it,*'  I  replied. 

She    looked    annoyed,    offended.    "Tell    him 


yourself,*'  I  added.  "  No,  and  X  request  your 
seoresy.  Sir  Rupert,  if  you  betray  this  oiroum- 
stanre,  all  acquaintance  ceases  between  us.** 

There  was  an  angry  flush  on  her  cheek  as  she 
spoke.  The  next  day  I  went  to  see  her.  I  found 
her  alone.  She  was  paler  than  usual,  I  thought, 
and  very,  very  sad.  As  she  welcomed  me,  I 
fancied  her  lip  trembled.  I  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  began  to  talk  of  bygone  days.  X  tried  to  re- 
call some  of  the  scenes  of  her  early  life.  I  spoke 
of  her  mother.  I  told  her  how  that  mother,  in 
her  dying  hour,  had  asked  me  to  watch  over  the 
only  thing  on  earth  she  regretted  leaving — the 
child,  the  little  helpless  child  ;  and  I  asked  her — 
I  asked  Melanie— to  help  me  to  fulfil  the  mother*s 
wish,  to  let  me  be  her  friend,  counsellor,  guide, 
father  still.  When  I  first  began  to  talk  to  her, 
she  was  sittbg  beside  me  with  her  eyes  oast 
down,  her  hands  clasped,  her  lips  compressed.  As 
I  continued,  the  lips  relaxed  their  pressure^  the 
bands  were  clenched  firmly.  By  degrees  the  eyes, 
the  now  tearful  eyes  were  raised  to  mine. 

"  Melanie,  there  is  something  out  of  joint  in 
your  life — something  which  is  not  conducive  to 
your  happiness.  Am  I  not  right  ?'*  She  was 
silent ;  but  her  large,  lustrous  eyes  were  still 
fixed  ou  mine.  "Why  will  you  not  trust  me?" 
Still  the  eyes  were  steady,  but  great  tears  gathered 
in  them.  "  I  will  be  a  true  friend  to  you — a  true, 
true  friend  to  you,  Melanie.'* 

I  was  repaid  for  the  many  years  of  weary 
waiting.  From  that  day  there  seemed  confidence 
between  us.  I  saw  her  constantly.  Her  father 
rarely  passed  his  evenings  at  home,  unless  indeed 
either  dinner  or  evening  friends  detained  him. 
Even  then  sometimes  he  would  leave  them,  mak- 
ing any  frivolous  excuse.  At  such  times,  Melanie 
always  appeared  to  be  in  exuberant  spirits.  At 
first  I  was  deceived  by  this.  Very  soon  1  learnt 
the  truth,  that  this  demeanour  was  assumed  to 
hide  deep  anxiety. 

Alas !  what  this  anxiety  was  I  knew  too  well. 
A  mine  yrta  aprbging  under  her  feet — she  was 
aware  of  it.  A  gulf  yawned  to  swallow  her ;  she 
saw  it  open.  Destruction — disgrace — ruin  lay  in 
her  path — placed  there  round  and  about  her  on 
every  side,  by  one  who  should  have  kept  all  harm 
from  her — for  Arthur  Dumaresque,  her  father,  bad 
become,  by  deadly  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
a  determined,  unscrupulous,  desperate  gambler  I 

Hence  all  the  wealth  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. From  car^s  and  dice,  subtle  inventioiia 
of  the  devil  to  win  poor  victims  to  himself,  sprung 
the  equipages,  servants,  dress,  jewels,  all  the  splen- 
dour of  her  position.  And  these  things  had  be- 
come necessary  to  her.  She  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  poverty.  It  was  that  she  feared—the 
uncertainty  of  her  position— not  the  sin,  the 
disgrace  of  its  maintenance — made  her  jerj 
wretched. 

"  I  could  not  bear,"  she  said  to  me  one  day 
when  we  were  discussiug  wenlih  and  its  advan- 
tages, "  to  live  in  a  poor  mean  lodging — \o  be 
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badly  ehd — to  mil  witli  the  coromcu  Iierd,  and 
like  them  dng  tbrongh  a  toilsome  life.  I  would 
rather  be  dead  than  underfi^  such  a  fate." 

"  Dead,  Melanie  !*'  She  did  not  seem  to  feel 
the  import  of  her  words.  "  Dead !"  I  continued, 
**  uid  is  there  nothing  after  death  ? — nothing  more 
to  dread  in  that  unknown  world,  than  a  life  of 
want  here  ?*'  She  bit  her  lip,  but  did  not  reply. 
••  Melanie,  do  you  never  ihink  of  these  things  ?" 
She  looked  at  roe  steadily,  and  answered  me 
without  a.moment'8  hesitation. 

**  No ;  I  hare  had  none  to  tell  me  of  them  hitherto 
and  sow  it  is  too  late  to  learn — no  I  I  never  think 
of  aaything  beyond  the  present  life." 

My  heart  was  chilled  as  I  listened  to  her.  I 
rrasooed  with  her,  but  she  set  my  arguments  at 
Baught.  I  besought  her  to  give  heed.  She 
laughed  at  my  earnestness.  I  spoke  of  her  posi- 
tion as  a  responsible  human  being.  I  reminded 
her  again  of  her  mother.  I  told  her  that  she  had 
delegated  to  me  the  charge  of  watching  over  the 
child,  of  warning  her,  counselling  her,  and  finally  I 
said  that  I  would  be  faithful  to  that  charge,  even 
though  I  gave  unpardonable  offence  by  my  faith- 
fnhiras. 

Perhaps  I  arrogated  too  much  authority  to  my- 
aelfy  for  as  I  spoke  I  saw  her  colour  rise,  and  her 
eye  kindle  into  anger.  She  half-unclosed  her 
lipe»  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then  closed  them 
again,  with  a  visible  effort  restraining  the  tempta- 
tion to  retort. 

For  one  moment  she  remained  thus,  and  then , 
With  a  look  of  the  most  unconquerable  pride  on  her 
laoe,  she  rose,  and,  with  a  slow  and  steady  step, 
approaebed  the  door. 

A  low  and  courteous  bow,  and  she  had  left  me 
«— to  meditate  on  what  I  had  just  witnessed — the 


most  fearful  destitution  of  principle — the  most 
pcrveise  adherence  to  evil,  I  had  ever  met  with. 

I  called  on  her  the  next  day ;  she  was  **  not  at 
home;"  the  next,  "out"  again;  the  day  after, 
"  engaged  r*  This  state  rf  things  lasted  for  a 
week,  and  then,  thinking  absence  might  do  some 
good,  I  allowed  a  few  days  to  pass  without  making 
any  attempt  at  seeing  her. 

At  length  I  took  the  road  to  her  house  again, 
hoping  her  ire  had  passed  away.  An  old  woman 
opened  the  door  to  me.  Straw,  cord,  all  the  ad- 
juncts of  packing  littered  the  hall.  '*Are  the 
family  at  home  P'*  I  asked. 

*'Non,  Monsieur,"  they  left  Avoranches  this 
morning. 

"For  what  place P*' 

She  did  not  know.  They  had  left  no  address. 
It  was  the  truth ;  neither  address  nor  clue  of  any 
kind  could  I  obtain.  Their  course  was  an  impene- 
trable mystery,  and  one  reason  for  this  soon  bC' 
came  apparent.  Slander  began  to  toy  with  the 
name  of  Arthur  Dumaresque,  and  whispers  floated 
on  the  air  of  foul  play  at  cards — and  there  was 
one  whisper  more  horrid  than  all  else — that  a  fair 
young  face  was  used  as  a  bait  to  lure  men  to  de- 
struction— that  a  father,  for  the  sake  of  gold,  was 
training  his  child  to  infamy. 

Arthur  Dumaresque,  you  destroyed  the  hope  of 
my  life,  but  let  me  be  just  to  you.  Let  me  express 
my  firm  belief  in  that  one  part  of  the  slander  which 
was  hurled  after  you  being  a  foul  lie.  Guilty  to 
a  frightful  extent  you  were,  and  terribly  has  yotir 
guilt  come  home  to  you ;  but  that  you  did  plot, 
and  plan,  and  agree  to  the  destruction  of  your  own 
child,  I  never,  while  life  and  reason  last,  will  be- 
lieve. 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE    TEAR    THEEE    THOUSAND    AND    THREE: 
OR,  WHAT  MAY  BE 


Bot  I  nra  apeaklng  rather  in  the  tense 
Called  pnulo-pott-fitturum, — Byron, 


2r  was  in  the  year  Three  Thousand  and  Three 
I  walked  through  London  town ; 

,  and  customs,  and  houses,  and  men, 
i  turned  just  upside  down ! 

*^Ckm  kUehen  was  built  at  the  top  of  the  house ; 

JfflhMement-cooking  was  o*er ; 
Jkmt  die  moment  your  foot  the  threshold  touched, 

Aa  automaton  opened  the  door. 


The  •'bosscc**  were  gone,  with  the  crazy  cabs — 

So  sdencc  aerved  for  a  boon,^ 
■  9w  sO  men  kept  horses  that  ate  no  com, 
I  was — a  small  balloon. 


Each  poet  was  printer  and  poet  as  well ; 

For  while  the  rich  words  did  flow, 
He  touched  his  press,  round  whirled  the  wheels, 

And  out  leaped  a  neat  8vo ! 

Society,  too,  (not  /,  nor  yow, 

But  all  of  the  wise  and  good — 
Of  the  rich  and  poor,  from  the  carriage-seat 

To  the  place  where  the  footman  stood) — 

Society — ^learned  to  mend  its  scales — 

False  weights  no  more  invents  ; 
None  rate  a  man  low  for  a  hole  in  his  coa 

Nor  high  for  his  Three  per  CenU ! 


MUftlOHAEt  TRATELS. 


By  their  own  deeds  all,  did  each  stand  or  fall, 

Rank  lost  its  lying  myths ; 
And  your  lordly  St,  Maur's  and  Howards  by  scores, 

Were  no  better  than  plain  John  Smiths  I 

Leaf  *'  noble*'  blood,  more  of  tme  and  good, 

Health  of  body  and  more  of  mind ; 
No  lordly  mites  grew  &t  on  earth's  cheese, 

While  the  poor  men  starred  on  the  rind. 

Onee-^tk  fdol  sat  up  in  the  House  of  Lords 

Because  of  his  father's  speeches ; 
Now^h  man  might  be  as  good  as  he. 

Though  hi*  father  had  mended  breeches ! 

There  was  less  red  tape  to  be  seen  at  Whitehall ; 

No  commissions  were  bought  and  sold ; 
And  a  lord  was  not  made  a  g^eral 

Because — useless,  infirm,  and  old. 

No  hollow  credit — that  ghost  of  gold 

Could  bolster  up  swindlers  base ; 
But,  with  means  in  his  hand,  each  man  in  the  land, 

Looked  his  fellow-man  in  the  face. 

In  our  church  a  wonderful  change  could  I  sec, 

A  change  'twould  well  afford ; 
Less  talk  of  our  Christianity, 

More  love  for  the  Christian's  Lord. 


And  men  were  married  at  twenty-five ; 

None  talked  of  *' sowing  wild  oats!" 
For  the  women  cared  less  for  extravagant  dress. 

And  the  men  for  the  cut  of  their  coats ! 

I  passed  the  Workhouse  at  Marylebone, 

And  a  few  old  paupers  I  saw, 
Who  obtained  their  rights — a  loaf  and  a  bed, 

As  a  simple  matter  of  law  I 


And  <<  Oh ! '  I  sighed,  **  these  people  are  mad. 

Or  a  wondrous  change  is  here;" 
Foi  I  heard  them  hleuhg  the  Guardians  Board ! 

And  none — cursed  the  Overseer ! 

Jack  Ketch  was  dead— and  his  office  unknown ; 

No  need  man's  crimes  to  check 
By  gratuitous  show,  for  young  tlueves  bdow, 

A  man  with  a  rope  round  his  neck. 

Few  ginshops  going — so  crime  was  less ; 

Men  put  it  now  to  the  vote. 
If  cloth  were  not  better  upon  the  back. 

Than — vitriol  down  the  throat 


All  seemed  to  change— then  melt  like  the  snow, 

At  the  rays  of  the  morning's  sun, 
When  I  ceased  to  snore,  while  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Announced  that  my  dream  was  done. 

If  dreams  be  sweet— my  heart  is  sad. 

That  we  cannot  dream  out  our  life ; 
Aye,  dream  that  the  maid,  who  won  the  heart. 

Will  keep  it  still  as— the  wife ! 

Or  dream  that  a  boon  conferred  remains 

As  a  memory  sweetly  true ; 
Nor  wake  to  know,  when  the  cold  winds  blow. 

Friendship  gives  not  one  I.  O.  U. 

Ah,  me !  'tis  sad  such  brief  respite's  had. 
From  life's  cares — which  come  in  a  flock. 

With  the  flush  of  day,  and  the  morning  grey. 
And  **  Pleate,  sir,  past  eight  o'clock.'* 

W.  B.  B.  S. 


MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 


SECQKI)  KOTICE. 


Db.  LnriMGSTOKE  explains  tbc  ralue  of  his  dis- 
coTeries  in  Sonthem  Africa  at  page  265,  in  a  fev 
words: — "When  ve  have  a  pathway  which  re- 
qnires  only  the  formation  of  portages  te  make  it 
equal  to  our  canals  for  hundreds  of  miles,  where 
the  philosophers  supposed  there  was  nought  but 
an  extensive  desert,  we  must  confess  that  the 
future  partakes  at  least  of  the  elements  of  hope.** 
This  remark  is  made  respecting  the  river  Leeambye, 
another  name  given  to  the  river  Zambesi,  during 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  Leeambye, 
indeed,  is  all  to  the  west  of  the  point  which  was 
assigned  by  the  Portuguese  geographers  in  their 
maps  for  the  fountains  of  the  Zambesi.  It  is 
described  as  running  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a 


stream  equal  to  that  of  the  Thames  at  London 
bridge;  while  its  falls  or  rapids,  where  they  occur, 
would  require  a  portage  of  only  a  few  miles,  small 
vessels  could  navigate  the  upper  portion  of  ih« 
river  in  its  present  state ;  and  as  agriculture  in- 
creased, canals  with  locks  would  overcome  tb« 
portages.  The  Jjeeambye  has  many  tributaries, 
that  appear  to  be  equally  useful.  The  Chobe  it 
the  larger  of  these  tributaries,  but  it  has  so  many 
branches  running  into  and  out  of  the  Leeambjc» 
that  the  flat  lands  for  many  miles  through  exten- 
sive regions,  are  so  many  islands  at  all  seasons, 
and  must  be  overflowed  like  Egypt  during  tho 
rainy  season. 

Tbc  inhabitants  on  the  rivers  are  a  diifcrcnt. 


*  By  Br.  LiviniptoDe.     1  vol.,  pp.  685.    Loadon  :  John  Harrajr. 
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Bore  generons,  and  nobler  race  than  the  Africana 
of  the  dry  wildemcsa  to  the  aouth.  The  distinc- 
tkm  may  originate  in  that  abnndance  of  food 
secured  to  them  by  the  profusion  of  water.  The 
Bechuanas  of  the  sooth,  when  presenting  the  mis- 
BioBaiy  traTdler  with  "  a  miserable  goat/*  accom- 
panied it  by  "the  pompons  exclamation,  'Behold 
aa  01 !' "  The  Makololo  "  always  made  their  pre-* 
lenU  gracefully.  When  an  ox  was  given,  the 
owner  wonld  say,  *  Heie  is  a  little  bit  of  bread  for 
yon.*  *'  The  people  seem  to  be  better  prepared  to 
receiTe  missioiiaries  than  any  other  heathen  nation. 
They  belieTO  in  an  existence  subsequently  to  bodily 
death.  Their  opinions  are  undefined,  but  one 
boatman  beantifnlly  said  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  when 
a  halo  appeared  round  the  sun,  that  the  spirits 
were  in  conncil — gathered  in  picho,  which  seems 
to  be  the  Hindoo  dnrbar,  or  the  British  parlia- 
ment— around  the  great  father.  They  are  not 
iddators,  although  they  have  a  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  charms  and  medicines.  It  was  in  the  far 
west  from  the  town  of  Linyanti,  on  the  river  Leeba 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  found  an  idol  in  active  ser- 
vice for  the  first  time.  Everywhere  in  the  African 
Ponjanb  (a  title  wo  have  already  applied  to  this 
region)  the  people  cheerfully  joined  in  public  wor- 
ship. The  district  is  one  in  which  Christian 
misaioDS  might  make  equal  or  greater  progress 
than  they  did  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
footatepe  of  the  missionaries  would  not  be  over  a 
path  of  great  peril  The  people  are  willing  even 
to  afford  them  a  partial  support.  Their  language 
is  a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  easily  overcome ;  but 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  competent  to  act  as  a  professor. 
He  might  found  a  school  in  any  of  the  towns 
thi^  he  viaited.  A  better  mission  field  apparently 
exists  ia  no  other  region ;  and  aa  we  read  so  much 
of  efaurches  looking  for  openings  in  Providence, 
we  shall  watch  with  some  interest  the  course  to 
he  taken  towards  the  Makololo,  the  Makalaka, 
and  the  other  tributaries  of  the  former  people. 

The  difference  of  character  between  the  races  is 
enrionsly  marked.  **The  Makalaka  delight  in 
einnin^  and  the  Makololo  in  fightiag."  (p.  546) ; 
bat  the  former  are  the  more  numerous,  and  are 
more  aueceeaful  in  their  raids  against  wild  animals, 
and  upon  the  rivers.  Tho  Makololo  dislike  the 
water;  and  the  Makalaka  have  a  great  advantage 
Oftr  them  in  all  the  business  of  navigation. 

The  wild  animals  have  matters  much  their  own 
way,  in  the  meantime,  within  these  rivers,  which 
awarm  with  alligators,  and  a  man  bathes  in  danger 
of  Ua  life.  The  hippopotami  move  in  herds  under 
the  asriace,  and  are  extremely  irritable  and  mis- 
eUcvotta.  They  are  not  oamiverous,  and  so  they 
d»  lui  wish  to  eat  a  Makalaka — yet  they  often 
tfj  to  kill  members  of  that  tribe.  The  hippo- 
pritami,  when  he  becomes  old,  and  is  thrust  out 
d  fte  way  bj  tho  female  members  of  Lis  house- 
hoU,  is  an  angry  brute,  and  even  expends  his 
'  upon  the  poor  boatmen  of  the  Chobe,  who 
i  to  keep  far  away  from  his  female  friends,  if 
The  alligators  are,  however,  the  most 


deceitful  enemies  of  mankind ;  and  the  only  hope 
of  their  extirpation  arises  from  their  cradles.  l*he 
alligator*s  eggs  are  hid  in  tho  sand,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  and  they  are  easily  disco- 
vered. As  population  increases  they  will,  therefore, 
be  reduced  in  numbers.  Unlike  the  sharks  of  the 
tropics,  they  can  be  crushed  in  the  egg.  Even 
now  the  natives  like  them,  and  use  them  in  every 
stage.  Their  eggs  are  dainties,  in  which  these 
people  cannot  indulge  too  frequently;  and  when 
an  alligator  is  dead,  the  body  cuts  up  to  good  pur- 
pose. They  are  a  savage  race  from  the  beginning. 
Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  he  was  once  attacked  by 
one  of  only  three  feet  in  length.  We  quite  believe 
that  the  attack  might  occur,  because  individual 
reptiles  of  the  race,  brought  to  this  country  when 
only  a  few  inches  long,  and  allowed  to  grow  to 
three  or  four  feet  in  length,  are  no  longer  safo 
companions  or  curiosities  in  a  free  state,  for  their 
liberty  runs  rapidly  into  licentiousness.  The  hip 
popotami  are  as  serviceable  as  so  many  pigs,  but 
not  so  easily  prepared  for  market. 

Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  party  reached  the  point 
where  the  Leeba  joins  the  Lecambye  on  the  27th 
December,  1853.  He  preferred  the  ascent  of  the 
Leeba,  which  trended  more  to  the  west. 

The  water  is  black  in  colour  as  compared  with  the  main 
stream,  which  here  assumes  the  name  of  Kabompo.  The 
Leeba  flows  placidly,  and,  anlike  the  parent  river,  receives 
numbers  of  little  rivulets  from  both  sides.  It  winds  slowly 
through  the  most  charming  meadows,  each  of  which  has 
either  a  soft  sedgy  centre,  large  pond,  or  trickling  rill  down 
the  middle.  The  trees  are  now  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
the  freshest  foliage,  and  seem  planted  in  gronps  of  such 
pleasant,  graceful  outline,  that  art  could  give  no  additional 
charm.  The  grass  which  had  been  burned  off,  and  was 
growing  again  after  the  rains,  was  short  aad  green,  and  all 
the  scenery  so  like  that  of  a  carefully  tended  gentleman's 
park,  that  one  is  scarcely  reminded  that  the  surrounding 
region  is  in  the  hands  of  simple  nature  alone.  I  suspect 
that  the  level  meadows  are  inundated  annually,  for  the  spots 
on  wliich  the  trees  stand  are  elevated  three  or  four  feet  above 
them,  and  these  elevations  being  of  different  shapes,  give  the 
strange  variety  of  outline  to  the  park-like  woods.  Numbers 
of  a  fresh-water  shell  are  scattered  all  over  the  valleys.  The 
elevations,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  are  of  a  soft  sandy 
soil,  and  the  meadows  of  black  rich  alluvial  loam.  There 
are  many  beautiful  flowers,  and  many  bees  to  sip  their  nectar. 
We  found  plenty  of  honey  in  the  woods,  and  saw  the  stages 
on  which  the  Balonda  dry  their  meat,  when  they  come  down 
to  hunt  and  gather  the  produce  of  the  wild  hives.  In  one 
part  we  came  upon  groups  of  lofty  trees  as  straight  as  mast^^ 
wiih  festoons  of  ordiilla-weed  hanging  from  the  braneliet« 
This,  which  is  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  is  found  nowhere  in  the 
dry  country  to  the  south,  it  prefers  the  humid  climate  near 
the  south-west  coast. 

A  tree  in  flower  brought  the  pleasant  fragrance  of  haw- 
thorn  hedges  back  to  memory ;  its  leaves,  flowers,  perfume, 
and  fruit,  resembled  those  of  the  hawthorn,  only  its  flowers 
were  as  large  as  dog>roses,  and  the  **  haws'*  like  boy's  marblet. 
Here  the  flowers  smell  sweetly,  while  far  in  the  south  they 
emit  scarcely  any  scent  at  all,  or  only  a  nauseous  odour.  A 
botanist  would  find  a  rich  harvest  on  the  banks  of  the  Leeba. 
Th*8  would  be  his  best  season,  for  the  flowers  all  run  rapidly 
to  seed,  and  the  insects  of  every  shape  spring  into  eiistence 
to  devour  them.  The  climbing  plants  display  great  vigour 
of  growth,  being  not  only  thick  in  the  trunk,  but  also  at  the 
very  point,  in  the  manner  of  quickly-growing  aspamgus. 
The  maroro,  or  malolo,  now  appears,  and  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  between  this  and  Angola.    It  is  a  small  bush, 
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with  yellow  fruit,  lod  in  its  appeannoe  a  Awnfmtma,^ 
The  taste  it  sveet,  and  the  fruit  it  wholesome ;  it  it  full  of 
seeds  like  the  cnstard  apple. 

The  banks  of  the  Leeba  resembled  a  well- 
watered  park.  The  thick  grass  is  interspersed 
with  damps  of  forest  trees.  The  population  had 
nerer  seen  a  white  man  on  the  Leeba,  and  the 
missionary  traveller  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  had  ever  traced  this  placid  stream. 
Society  was  there  in  an  antique  state,  and  yet  the 
people  were  industrious.  They  had  gardens 
around  their  cottages,  and  fields  of  corn  around 
their  gardens,  but  they  could  only  occupy  a  small 
portion  of  the  soil.  Bait  there,  as  in  Tndia,  and  in 
all  tropical  climates,  is  earnestly  sought,  atid  Dr. 
Livingstone  explains,  by  medical  reasons,  this 
demand  for  salt  where  we  should  naturally  expect 
its  absence  not  to  be  felt  severely,  at  least  in  those 
districts  where  water  is  less  plentiful  than  on  the 
Leeba.  Even  in  these  primitive  circumstances 
men  had  commenced  chemical  manufactories.  At 
page  270  Dr.  Livingstone  says : — 

"The  country  is  famished  largely  with  forest,  having  oc- 
casionally open  lawns  with  grass,  not  in  tufts,  as  in  the 
•nnth,  but  so  closely  planted  that  one  cannot  see  the  soil. 
We  oame  upon  a  man  and  his  two  wives  and  children,  burn- 
ing coarse  rushes  and  the  stalks  of  tsitla,  growing  in  a 
brackish  marsh,  in  order  to  extract  a  kind  of  salt  from  the 
aahe^".  They  make  a  fnnnel  ot  branches  of  trees,  and  line 
it  with  grass  ropes,  twisted  round  until  it  is,  as  it  were,  a 
beo-hif e — roof  inT(*rted.  The  ashes  are  put  into  water,  ia 
a  calabash,  and  then  it  is  allowed  to  percolate  through  the 
small  hole  in  the  bottom  and  through  the  grass.  When  this 
water  is  evaporated  in  the  sun,  it  yields  sufficient  salt  to 
fnnri  a  relish  with  food.  The  women  and  children  fled  with 
precipitation,  but  we  sat  down  at  a  distance,  and  allowed  the 
man  time  to  gain  courage  enough  to  speak.  He,  however, 
■trembled  excessively  at  the  apparition  before  him ;  but 
when  we  explained  that  our  object  was  to  hunt  game,  and 
not  men,  he  became  calm,  and  called  back  his  wives.  We 
soon  afterwards  came  to  another  party  on  the  same  errand 
with  ourselves.  The  man  had  a  bow  about  six  feet  long, 
and  iron-headed  arrows  about  thirty  inches  in  length ;  he 
had  also  wooden  arrows  neatly  barbed,  to  shoot  in  cases 
where  he  might  not  be  quite  certain  of  recovering  them 
again.  We  soon  afterwards  got  a  zebra,  and  gave  our 
hunting  acquafntanoes  such  a  large  share  that  we  soon 
became  friends.  All  whom  we  had  seen  that  day  then  came 
with  Of  to  the  enearopment  to  beg  a  little  meat ;  and  as 
they  have  so  little  salt,  I  have  no  doubt  they  felt  grateful 
for  what  we  gave,** 

,  The  salt  worker  had  two  wives  to  aid  him  in 
their  chemical  laboratory,  and  on  the  Leeba,  where 
no  particular  religion  is  recognised,  marriage  seems 
to  be  a  ceremony  that  may  be  frequently  repeated. 
This  polygamy  does  not  carry  with  it  any  general 
inferiority  of  the  female,  as  contrasted  with  the 
male  portion  of  the  community.  A  daughter 
takes  the  supreme  power  in  a  village  without  any 
more  difficulty  than  a  son,  and  the  longest  sceptre, 
but  not  the  only  one  on  the  Leeba,  is  wielded  by 
an  energetic  and  young  lady,  Manenko,  a  very 
self-willed  lady,  who  managed  to  keep  her  husband 
in  perfect  subordination,  a  course  which  she  may 
have  learned  from  her  mother,  Queen  Nyamoana, 
whose  husband  is  Samoana,  and  who  were  both 
alive  at  })ew  learns  Qay  of  1854.     Manenko.  the 


daughter  ot  Nyamoana,  is,  we  fear,  an  enterprising 
young  sovereign,  for  there  is  no  reason  on  the 
hereditary  principle,  for  the  circumstance  that  her 
power  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  her 
illustrious  parents,  and  her  followers  more  nume* 
reus  thaiT  their  retainers.  Without,  however, 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Nyamoana  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
obtain,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  hereditary 
principle  is  violated  in  this  case,  for  as  the  males 
indulge  often  in  polygamy,  the  females,  when 
sovereigns,  may  act  upon  the  same  notion. 

Manenko  and  Nyamoana  both  insisted  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  party  should  visit  the  capital 
and  country  of  Shinte,  the  brother  of  the  latter, 
and,  therefore,  the  uncle  of  the  former  lady, 
because  Shinte  is  a  great  chief  in  these  parts ;  but, 
as  he  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  Leeba,  tliey 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  river  and  march 
throngh  the  forest,  under  the  guidance  of  Ma- 
nenko and  her  husband,  Sambanza,  accompanied 
by  their  followers.  The  party,  however,  remained 
at  Nyamoana*s  village  for  a  fortnight,  passed  the 
new  year,  in  short,  with  that  chieftainess  and  her 
vigorous  daughter,  doing  little  more  than  the  con- 
sumption Of  manioc  meal  through  the  day,  and  ei- 
hibiting  the  magic  lantern  at  night,  whieh  proved 
a  great  source  of  influence  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 
The  efforts  made  by  him  to  staunch  the  feuda  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  stop  an  incipient  slave 
trade,  may  have  been,  we  hope,  permanently  suc- 
cessful. His  conciliating  habits  gave  him  at  once 
great  influence  among  the  central  Africans,  and  he 
was  assisted  evidently  by  certain  doubts  touehing 
his  origin.  He  was  considered  by  the  wiser  people 
among  whom  he  then  walked,  to  have  sprung,  like 
Venus,  from  the  sea. 

Manenko  took  her  journies  in  a  state  of  nmdiiy, 
as  an  evidence  of  her  strength.  Dr.  Livingstone 
rode  on  ox-back,  while  the  sovereign  lady  whom 
he  accompanied  walked  over  her  own  or  her  nnde's 
valleys.  She  acted  with  feminine  caprice  oeca- 
siontdly,  but  with  great  kindness,  on  the  whole,  to 
her  pale  visitor,  collecting  oom  personally  at  the 
villages,  and  grinding  it  with  her  own  hand,  that 
he  might  have  food  to  eat.  The  Belonda,  the  title 
of  her  tribe,  are  all  idolaters.  They  have  images 
of  lions  roughly  carved.  Their  idols  are  the 
objects  of  fear  but  not  of  love,  although  they  are 
so  far,  also,  those  of  worship.  The  travellers 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  January  at  the  town  of 
Kabompo,  or  Shinte,  occupying  "  a  mo-»t  loYdy 
valley,"  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  "embowered  in 
banana  and  other  tropical  trees,"  vrith  "straight 
streets,"  and  the  native  huts  built  with  square 
walls  and  round  roofs.  They  were  introduced  to 
Shinte  at  the  kotla,  or  public  assembly,  to  whieh 
females  are  admitted  freely  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  strong-minded  women,  like  Manenkoi, 
exercise  their  privilege  of  debate,  in  addition  to 
the  right  of  voting.  Shinte  is  a  great  chief.  Ho 
occupied  a  seat  covered  with  a  leopard's  skin  for  bit 
throne    and  he  wore  "a  checked  jacka,  and    % 
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kilt  of  aearlttt  baue  edged  with  green,  many 
ikriugB  of  Urge  beads  hung  from  his  neek,  and  bis 
limbs  vera  covered  with  iron  and  copper  armlets 
and  braoelf  is  i  on  bis  liead  he  wore  a  helmet  made 
of  beads  wo?en  neatly  together,  and  crowned  with 
a  great  bunch  of  goose  feathers." 

This  chieftain  evinced  great  friendship  to  the 
oiasiooary,  who  was  Uie  first  really  white  man 
vboin  he  had  ever  met,  althongh  two  half-caste 
Portuguese  traders  were  then  resident  at  his 
"capital,''  which  was  in  many  respects  a  better 
reguhted  town  than  the  traveller  could  have  ex* 
peoted  to  find  in  the  oenire  of  Africa.  He  was 
hospitably  treated  by  the  Bilonda  for  ten  days,  and 
decorated  by  Shinte  with  a  large  shell  on  his  de« 
pactuie.  The  ahell  may  be  equivalent  in  Africa  to 
the  blue  ribbon  in  Britain,  and  it  may  answer  any 
good  purpose  equally  well — better,  indeed, — for 
doriog  his  journey,  when  reduced  to  extremity 
the  youngest  of  the  knights  of  Kabompo  was 
obliged  to  part  with  this  nymbol  of  Sliinte's  friend 
ship,  but  it  was  taken  as  value  for  food  and 
Uibute, 

Or.  Livingstone  and  his  companions  left  Shinte's 
bospiUbie  capital  on  the  20th  of  January,  1854. 
That  chieftain  and  eight  of  his  men  engaged  tp 
convey  their  luggage,  and  the  adventurers  were 
abb  to  walk  on  without  encumbrance.  They 
pined  a  range  of  green  hills,  in  which  they  were 
tu)d  that  Shinte *s  people  find  iron  ore,  and  a  con- 
lidfrable  number  of  them  are  employed  as  miners. 
Hereafter  the  ore  of  the  Saliosho  may  become 
fiiiOtts  in  the  African  market,  although  we  do  not 
flpect,  with  many  sanguine  Anglo-Indians,  that 
the  iron  trade  will  ever  flourish  in  the  tropics. 
Ikeir  naroU  led  them  through  a  land  of  little 
liUeys^  with  a  dark  soil  tinged  by  red,  so  that, 
and  the  bUek  loam  of  Afnca»  hereafter  the  ma- 
terials of  briek  works  may  be  found ;  and  every 
laHey  has  ita  village ;  and  every  hut  in  the  vil- 
bgci  ita  garden ;  and  every  gardien  has  its  patch 
eC  fluuiioc^  which  is  the  African's  potato,  so  that 
h  these  parts  people  live  in  plenty  without  the 
digblart  aequaintanoe  with  our  boasted  civilisa- 
tiea*  The  manioo  is  a  root  of  twelve  inches  in 
kftjd,  and  three  to  four  inches  in  diameler, 
mtwbat,  therefore,  like  to  our  carrots.  One 
iHTJption  of  the  manioo,  and  that  unfortunately 
^M  grows  with  the  greater  ease,  has  poisonous 
fnKlieg,  b«t  the  poison  is  expelled  by  the  im* 
acnion  of  the  roots  for  three  or  four  days  in  a 
|m1  of  water.  Both  descriptions  of  manioo  pro- 
4tm  a  fine  white  meal  by  easy  pouuding.  This 
Wll  is  mada  into  porridge,  according  to  the  man- 
Itr  fHUBued  aU  over  Scotland  with  oatmeal.  We 
l%vei  that  Dr.  Lifingstone  found  it  rather 
^Voph."  and  not  very  capable  of  satisfying 
A  hmgry  BUUD,  or,  therefore,  we  suppose, 
if  eiqiportiog  hard  labour;  so  we  must  not 
^Matbe  manioc,  either  the  poisonous  or  the  sweet, 
#A  possible  snbtHtute  for  our  potato. 
'  Vm  nativea  iu  Shinte's  territories  had  idols, 
-  H^  a  BjtUm  oC  worship  occasionally  pursued  in 


the  gloom  of  the  forests.  They  seem  also  to 
have  some  notion  of  caste.  They  prepared  abund- 
ance of  food  for  the  travellers,  but  they  would 
not  eat  with  them.  Their  garments  consisted 
chiefly  of  animals'  skins  softened  by  an  artiflcial 
process  almost  to  the  pliability  of  cotton.  This 
was  the  costume  of  the  males.  The  females  do 
not  use  clothes,  and  this  fashion  involves  no  ex- 
penditure. All  the  villages  were  very  pretty,  but 
serpents  exist  in  these  regions,  quite  as  trouble- 
some on  the  land  as  the  alligators  in  the  rivers. 
The  party  crossed  the  Leeba  on  the  81st  January; 
but  they  had  now  made  a  considerable  advance 
into  the  country  by  the  land  journey  into  Shinte's 
capital,  and  found  the  river  only  one  hundred  yards 
broad,  yet  deep  enou<^h  to  form  a  fine  stream  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce. 

The  country  of  the  Leeba,  or,  as  the  district  is 
termed,  the  Londa,  has  abundance  of  rain ;  at  least 
in  January ;  for  Shinte's  metropolis  had  weather 
resembling  that  at  the  good  town  of  Greenock, 
where  it  is  facetiously  said  to  rain  every  day.  For 
every  day  in  January  Dr.  Livingstone  was  well 
soaked  with  rain  on  the  Lotida.  The  natural 
result  was  that  they  found  an  extensive  plain,  of 
twenty  miles  broad,  beyond  the  Leeba,  flooded 
**  ankle  deep."  This  was,  however,  a  small  plain, 
when  contrasted  with  the  immense  districts  which 
they  were  compelled  to  avoid,  because  they  were 
deluged.  Trees  never  grow  on  this  rain-covered 
soil.  It  is  under  water  for  months,  and  the  soil 
never  recovers  the  fertility  necessary  to  produce 
forests. 

In  their  westward  journey  they  had  to  pass 
the  Lokalneje,  a  stream  then  of  forty  yards  in 
breadth,  but  doubtless  much  smaller  in  the  dry 
season.  Its  course  was  from  the  north-east  to  the 
north-west,  and  we  mention  it  only  te  show  that 
this  land  has  abundant  means  of  cheap  convey- 
ance, and  might  have  very  extensive  stores  of 
water,  if  that  were  necessary,  at  any  season,  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  fish  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of  Africa 
travel  out  of  them  sometimes  over  the  wide- 
deluged  plains,  and,  being  *'  omnivorous,"  they  get 
on  very  well,  until  the  subsidence  of  the  waters, 
when  their  retreat  is  often  prevented  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  dry  them  in  large  quantities,  and 
eagerly  feed  upon  them.  Perhaps  these  exploring 
fishes  may  bear  some  affinity  to  their  Siamese 
friends,  who  so  very  much  astonished  Sir  John 
Bowring,  when  he  found  them,  or  heard  of  them, 
among  the  roots  of  bushes,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  rivers  of  Siam. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Londa  had  never  met 
white  men  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone ;  and  although  one  of  our  modem  poets  has 
wrought  out  the  following  idea,  in  a  small  volume, 
which  was  published  before  1854,  yet  the  young 
negroes  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  originality, 
as  we  do  not  believe  that  they  had  ever  seen  the 
work : — 

"  A  very  o|d  man  vuited  oi.  here  (in  the  Lpoda)  wilit  a 
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prettnt  of  maiie.  Lfte  the  othen,  he  hfid  sef er  before  leen 
a  white  roao,  and,  when  eonverting  with  him,  Mme  of  the 
young  men  remarked  thtl  they  were  the  true  ancientt,  for 
they  had  seen  more  wonderful  things  than  their  forefathers." 

Tb«  prevalence  of  idolatry,  and  the  greater 
outward  respect  shown  to  religious  obserrances,  in 
the  centre  than  in  the  Sonth  of  Africa,  do  not  im- 
prove the  morals  of  the  people.  They  tell  false- 
hoods more  readily  than,  their  countrymen  to  the 
South,  who  have  no  idols  and  very  few  supersti- 
tions. The  circumstance  only  shows  that  a  false 
religion  does  not  help  a  man's  conduct  and  morals. 

The  watershed  of  Africa  brings  changes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population.  The  people  of  the  western 
divisions,  at  least  in  that  district  through  which 
these  travellers  passed,  are  selfish.  The  slave 
trade  has  deadened  the  feelings  of  the  people,  or 
rather  the  princes,  and  they  do  not  entertain 
strangers,  except  as  hotel-keepers,  for  payment  of 
the  bill.  English  calicoes  and  manufactures  form 
the  currency  of  the  country,  if  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  transactions  which  are  resolved  into  the 
exchange  of  goods.  The  chiefs  demand  payment 
for  permission  to  pass  through  their  districts. 
They  always  oflfered  to  take  "  a  man,"  or  some 
equivalent.  The  next  symptom  of  the  approach 
of  the  party  to  civilised  districts,  was  the  exaction 
of  toll  by  a  negro,  who  had  erected  a  bridge,  and 
required  payment  from  passengers. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  was  cheerful,  except 
where  the  surplus  waters  had  turned  the  drenched 
valleys  into  bogs.  Three  days  after  they  had 
clearly  passed  the  backbone  of  the  continent,  they 
were  obliged  to  cross  the  Loke,  which  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone describes  as  "  a  most  beautiful  river,  and 
very  much  like  the  Clyde  in  Scotland.**  The 
ferryman  assured  the  traveller  that,  "  though  you 
sail  along  it  for  months,  you  will  turn  without 
seeing  the  end  of  it,**  The  Makololo  were  scan- 
dalised at  the  conduct  of  the  churls  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  who  always  required  value  for  value 
from  their  guests,  and  expected  even  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  strangers.  They  crossed  three 
streams  on  the  3rd  of  March,  over  which  the  oxen 
were  compelled  to  swim.  On  the  4th,  they  crossed 
two  other  streams.  It  was  a  country  of  water 
everywhere,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  season  of  rain. 
The  Baretse  and  the  Makololo  had  come  from  a 
fine  country,  but  they  thus  lamented  over  the 
condition  of  the  land  through  which  they  passed, 
"  What  a  fine  country  for  cattle  !  My  heart  is 
sore  to  see  such  fruitful  valleys  for  com  lying 
waste.'*  As  they  entered  the  Chiboque  district, 
the  demand  for  tribute  from  the  travellers  had 
nearly  led  to  an  open  battle ;  but  matters  were 
compromised  by  the  payment  of  an  ox.  The  par- 
ties of  slave  traders  had  always  paid  with  a  man, 
and  the  missionary  was  considered  a  slave  mer- 
chant. 

As  they  proceeded  onwards  they  reached  tbo 
Chihune,  which  falls  into  the  Longe,  which  flows 
into  the  Chihorobo,  a  tributary  of  the  Kasai ;  and 
from  this  genealogy  of  the  streams  we  infer  that 


the  Katai  must  be  a  respectable  river ;  althougli 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  as  on  the  other  continents, 
the  larger  rivers  torn  to  the  east,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  water  shed  of  the  continents  is  not  in 
their  centre. 

The  people  on  the  Chihune  hold  bees  as  part  of 
their  property,  and  the  Makololo  were  astonished 
when  the  natives  offered  to  sell  wax  to  the  tra- 
vellers ;  and  there  they  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  it  had  a  price  and  a  use,  lamenting  ''that 
they  never  knew  before  that  wax  could  be  sold  for 
anything  of  value."  After  many  perils  in  passbg 
through  the  territory  of  the  Chiboque,  riding  a 
vicious  ox,  Sinbad,  caught  often  by  the  creepers 
in  the  forest,  as  Absolom  was  caught,  but  thrown 
from  the  beast's  back,  and  kicked  by  the  brute  for 
falling;  swimming  rivers,  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  the  aid  of  8inbad*s  tail;  being 
genteely  robbed  by  each  successive  tribe  of 
Chiboques;  twice  having  prepared  for  a  regular 
battle;  once  being  obliged,  pistol  in  band,  to 
quell  a  mutiny  among  his  generally  obedient  men ; 
and  passing  through  a  series  of  fevers,  aggravated 
by  a  series  of  wettings — Dr.  Livingstone  at  last, 
with  his  party,  reached  a  village  of  civil  people, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loajima,  a  stream  which,  like 
all  the  others  in  this  part  of  Africa,  had  bridges 
of  rough  construction ;  but  they  were  flooded  then. 
The  civil  viUagers  were  only  a  little  more  pdite 
than  their  predecessors  in  the  exaction  of  black 
mail.  This  civility  did  not,  however,  alter  the 
demand,  and  the  party  were  now  in  poverty,  so 
that  they  could  not  aiffbrd  to  pay  tribute.  ]>r. 
Livingstone,  at  the  request  of  his  people,  gate  to 
the  sons  of  longa  Panza,  the  old  negroe  chief  of 
the  civil  village,  the  shell  that  he  had  reoeired 
from  the  inland  chief,  Shinte,  as  remuneration,  in 
advance,  for  guiding  them  on  their  journey ;  but 
the  transaction  elicited  another  proof  that  prepay- 
ment is  not  often  satisfactory.  longa  Fanza^a 
sons  abandoned  the  party  in  a  wood. 

Abundance  of  rivulets  and  villages  were  on  the 
route,  over  which  they  passed  to  the  wide,  wide 
sea ;  but  they  were  now  in  the  land  of  the  slavey 
and  as  the  slave-traders  were  obliged  to  pay  to 
each  chief  a  man  from  their  gang,  to  prevent  bis 
connivance  in  the  escape  of  other  individuals  of 
their  stock  in  trade,  the  same  toll  was  expected 
from  the  missionary,  whose  attendants — the  Mako- 
lolo and  their  friends — were  supposed  to  be  his 
slaves. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  road  which  they  fol- 
lowed brought  them  into  these  troubles ;  for  no 
roads  have  been  made  through  this  region.  Thej 
were  still  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  but  np 
to  the  chief  town  of  the  Portuguese  settlement, 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  they  met  with  no  roads. 
This  want  neutralises  the  fertility  of  the  climate. 
Traders  employ  carriers.  The  Portuguese  com- 
mandant of  a  district  supplies  men  for  that 
purpose,  by  a  requisition  upon  the  chiefs  of  native 
villages.  A  sum  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
men  sought  b  paid  to  the  commandant,  and  aft 
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•qiifileat  for  tiropeiioe  daily  to  the  carriers  for 
tbur  tnppori.     The  labour  is  compalsory,  and  is 
MoeMarily  slavery  of  one  description.    The  men 
am  taken  from  their  gardens  and  homes  withont 
BQeh  notice ;  and  all  their  little  arrangements,  if 
they  have  had  any  previously,  are  destroyed.  The 
elbcts  of  the  British  cruisers  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  have  originated  this  system. 
Before  their  latervention,  traders  went  to  the  in* 
terior  for  beeswax,    ivory,  and  slaves.      They 
always  porohaaed  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to 
carry  their  commodities  to  the  port,  and,  along 
with  their  other  goods,  they  sold  them  for  expor- 
talioB.    The  Portuguese  Government  assisted  in 
the  suppression  of  tbe  slave-trade,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Britbh  cruisers  prevents  smuggling  in  men ; 
to  that  the  traders  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  their  goods,  and  have  done  then  with 
the  carriers,  than  to  buy  the  latter,  out  and  out, 
for  better  or  worse.    The  missionary  could  not 
comprehend  what  he  had  heard  often,  that  the 
negroes  from  these  districts,  when  sold  for  slaves 
and  freed  again,  *<  profess  to  like  the  new  state 
better  than  the  primitive  one.'*      Before  attempt- 
ing to  explain  a  phenomenon  it  is  wise  to  learn 
whether  it  be  that,  or  a  rumour.     We  presume 
that  the  ^ves  in  question  suppose  that  they  are 
still  talking  to  their  masters ;  and  that  when  they 
aoftire  a  just  knowledge  of  their  position  their 
tone  Is  ffh#ngA<i-     Then  the  Portugoese  settlers  on 
the  coast  are  probably  indulgent  proprietors  of 
hamaa  ilsah  in  its  live  slate,  and  their  conduct 
eaaaot  bear  any  comparison  with  that  pursued  in 
the  great  nanofaetories  of  cotton  and  sugar  on  the 
AflMrioaa  oooiinent,  or  the  islands  thereto  adja- 
maL    Besides,  it  is  not  slaves,  but  yV«0i  slaves 
who  are  of  this  opinion.     The  missionary  thus 
writes  on  the  topic,  at  page  357 : — 

la  «e  who  hm  obtervedthe  hard  toil  of  the  poor  ia  old 
wnXml  oaaAtric*,  the  state  in  which  the  inhabiUott  here 
fifi,  b  oao  of  glorioai  ease.  The  country  is  fall  of  Utile 
Ttlhfss.  Food  iboand&,  and  Tcry  little  labonr  is  required 
br  its  eohivatloD ;  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  no  manore  is  re- 
fiked.  Wktm  a  garden  becomes  too  poor  for  good  crops  of 
wmm,  MHei,  k»^  the  owner  renoTcs  a  little  farther  into 
the  Cofest,  ai^ttea  Ire  rooad  the  rooU  of  the  larger  trees  to 
kill  tJiea^  cats  down  the  smaller,  and  a  new,  rich  garden  is 
raa^r  ^  the  seed.  The  gardens  nsoally  present  the  sppear. 
Saoe  of  a  great  anmber  of  tall,  dead  trees,  standing  without 
hvfc,  aad  iBMie  growing  between  them.  The  old  gardens 
■tiiaii  to  yield  Baaioo  for  years  after  the  ofrners  hare 
jwiisd  to  otiMr  spots,  for  the  sake  of  millet  and  maise. 
Bat  while  vegeUUe  aliment  is  abondant,  there  is  a  want  of 
alt  aad  aniaial  food,  so  that  numberless  traps  are  seen,  set 
bt  mk»,  ia  all  the  fo^ts  of  Londa.  The  regeUble  diet 
hmm  gnat  oraviag  for  flesh,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that, 
vhMaa  oednaty  qaaattty  of  mixed  food  is  supplied  to  freed 
dMr% tlMjastoaUy  do  Csel  more  oooiforUbUi  than  they  did 

BthoML 

B«t  *'  freed"  slaves  are  of  course  free ;  and  may 
aeeaif  a  better  position  than  in  their  primitive  state. 
Jimg  were  ambjects  of  petty  chiefs,  who  ordered 
thm  when  and  where  they  pleased ;  for  the  tra- 
idiaia  were  no  bnger  in  the  laud  of  the  "  pecho,'* 
«ilk  jia  freedom  of  debate.  They  were  in  a  land 
f^M  mm  fo^  upon  mice,  and  endure  great 


trouble  to  catch  them.  The  beasts  of  prey  and 
the  beasts  to  be  preyed  upon  had  dbappeared. 
Fire-arms  had  accomplished  the  emancipation  of 
men  from  the  forest  chiefs. 

The  antelopes,  buffaloes,  elephants,  hippo- 
potami, jaokalls,  dious,  and  rhinoceros  had  all  emit 
gratCil  in  disgust  with  the  means  employed  by 
mankind  to  assert  their  superiority.  Dr.  Living- 
stone has  a  strange  theory  that  with  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  went  the  tsetse,  the  insect  murderer  of 
domestic  animals ;  and  that  the  latter  have  not 
had  time  to  increase  since  they  had  opportunity  of 
even  living,  in  these  territories. 

The  progress  of  the  travellers  had  been  slow 
over  the  central  districts  and  forests  of  Africa  ;  but 
on  the  30th  of  March  they  {^incd  the  ridge 
above  the  great  valley  of  the  Quango ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  April  they  reached  its  banks. 

**  Oa  the  30th  we  came  to  a  sndden  descent  from  the 
high  land,  indented  by  deep  narrow  valleys,  oTer  which  we 
had  Utely  been  travelling.  It  is  generally  so  steep  that  it 
oan  only  be  descended  at  particalar  points,  and  even  there  I 
was  obliged  to  dismount,  thua;;ii  so  weak  I  had  to  be  led  by 
my  companions  to  prevent  ray  toppling  over  in  walking 
down.  It  was  aanoying  to  feel  myself  so  helpless ;  for  I 
never  liked  to  see  a  ma.i,  either  sick  or  well,  giving  in 
effeminately.  Below  as  lay  the  valley  of  the  Quango.  If 
yon  sit  on  the  spot  where  Mary  Qneen  ol  Scots  viewed  the 
battle  of  Langside,  and  look  down  on  the  vale  of  the  Clyde, 
you  may  see  in  miniatnre  the  glorious  sight  which  a  moch 
greater  and  richer  valley  exhibited  to  onr  view.  It  is  about 
a  hundred  miles  broad,  clothed  with  dark  forest,  except 
where  the  light  green  grass  oovers  meadow  lands  on  the 
Quango,  which  here  and  there  glances  ont  in  the  sno  as  it 
wends  its  way  to  the  north.  The  opposite  side  of  this  great 
Viilley  appears  like  a  range  of  lofiy  mountains,  and  the 
descent  into  it  about  a  mile,  which  increased  perpendicularly, 
may  be  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet.  Emerging 
from  the  gloomy  forests  of  Londa,  this  magnificent  prospeot 
made  as  all  feel  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  off  onr  ^lida. 
A  cloud  was  passing  across  the  middle  of  the  valley,  fro  a 
which  rolling  thunder  pealed,  while  above  all  was  glorious 
sunlight ;  and  when  we  went  down  to  the  part  where  we  had 
seen  it  passing,  we  found  that  a  very  heavy  thunder  shower 
had  fallen  ander  the  path  of  the  cloud  ;  and  the  bottom  o 
the  valley,  which  from  above  seemed  quite  swollen,  wef 
discovered  to  be  intersected  and  farrowed  by  great  nambert 
of  deep-cnt  streams.  Looking  back  from  below,  the  descent 
appears  as  the  edge  of  a  table-land,  with  numerous  indented 
dells  and  spars  jntting  oat  all  along,  giving  it  a  serrated 
appearance.  Both  the  top  and  sides  of  the  Sierra  are 
covered  with  trees,  hot  large  patches  of  the  mora  perpendi- 
coUr  parts  are  bare,  and  exhibit  the  red  soil  which  ii 

gttueral  oTer  the  region  we  have  now  entered 

The  river  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  very 
deep.  The  water  was  disoolonred— a  circnmstance  which 
we  had  observed  in  no  river  of  the  Londa  or  in  the 
Makololo  country.  This  fine  river  flows  among  extensive 
meadows  olothwl  with  gigantic  grass  and  reeds,  and  in  a 
direction  nearly  north.  ...  The  Quango  is  said  by 
the  natives  to  contain  many  veuemons  water^nakes,  which 
congregate  near  the  carcase  of  any  liippopotamas  that  roay 
be  kilkKl  in  it.  If  thb  is  true,  it  may  accoant  for  all  the 
villages  we  see  being  sitaated  Ikr  from  iu  banks.  We 
were  advised  not  to  sleep  near  it ;  but  as  we  were  aaxioas 
to  cross  to  the  western  side  we  tried  to  induce  some  of  the 
Basing^  to  lend  as  canoes  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bashinje  chiefs  were  unfortnnately  even 
greedier  than  those  whom  they  had  previously  met, 
and  threatened  to  turn  them  back  again  to  the 
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land  from  whence  they  came ;  but  a  joang  half- 
caste  Portuguese,  a  sergeant  of  militia,  Cypriano 
di  Abreo,  had  crossed  the  Quango  to  buy  beeswax, 
and  he  assisted  them.  Cypriano  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Portuguese  post  nearest  to  the 
Quango  on  the  western  bank.  The  river  was  the 
frontier.  Three  miles  beyond  it  they  "  came  to 
sereral  neat,  square  hooses,  with  many  cleanly- 
looking  half-caste  Portuguese  standing  in  front  of 
them  to  salute  us." 

There,  Dr.  Li? ingstone  writes,  that  the  troubles 
with  the  border  tribes  were  at  an  end.  The  Por- 
tuguese extended  to  him  and  his  inland  escort  the 
utmost  hospitality,  from  Cypriano,  the  sergeant,  to 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Governor.  They  had  ar- 
rived, by  crossing  the  Quango,  in  a  Christian 
land,  at  least  nominally ;  and  even  that  was  an 
improvement ;  although  the  Makololo^who  ac- 
companied Dr.  Livingstone,  and  were  thankful 
that  they  had  become  "  children  of  Jesus,"  and 
therefore  avoided  quarrels  for  points  upon  their 
long  journey,  that,  with  their  former  views,  would 
have  produced  hostilities — were  scandalised  at  the 
traffic  in  human  beings,  for  they  were  now  in  a 
slave  land.  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  Portugal  taught  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Angok)  to  read  and  write ;  and  the  people 
being  proud  of  their  qualification  write  upon  every 
imaginable  pretence ;  but  they  did  not  leave  them 
a  Bible,  which  seems  to  be  proscribed.  At  this 
station  on  the  Quango  all  the  militia  could  read 
and  write ;  but  except  a  few  tracts,  containing 
lives  of  the  saints,  a  cydopsdia,  a  dictionary,  and 
a  medical  work,  they  had  nothing  to  read ;  and 
although  Cypriano  had  three  small  wax  images  of 
saints,  he  had  never  seen  a  Bible.  He  had  never 
heard  the  book  mentioned.  Dr.  Livingstone 
remarks  on  this  state  of  matters  : — 

"It  it  a  pity  that  the  charch  to  which  they  belong,  when 
unahle  to  attend  to  tlie  wants  of  Iter  childrra,  doee  not  give 
them  the  lacred  wrilingt  in  their  own  toagne;  it  would 
rarely  be  better  to  see  them  good  Protestants,  if  these  would 
lead  them  to  be  so,  than  entirely  ignorant  of  God*s  message 
to  man.  For  my  part,  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the 
Africans  good  Eoman  Catholics  than  idoUtrons  heathens." 

Cassange  was  the  name  of  the  next  village 
which  the  party  reached,  in  the  Quango  valley. 
Cassange  is  a  Christian  village  of  considerable 
sixe,  but  it  has  not  even  a  priest  resident ;  yet  the 
anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  was  observed  on 
the  16th  of  April ;  with  an  artillery  salute,  a  dis- 
play of  flags,  a  festival  to  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  a  procession  for  the  coloured  popuUition,  in 
which  a  figure,  seated  on  an  ox,  represented  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  slaves  also  expected  and  received 
gratuities  from  the  shopkeepers,  on  whom  they 
called  to  offer  their  congratulations.  The  tendency 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  Scriptural  events  by  dramatic 
festivals  is  illustrated  in  Africa  as  in  America. 
The  same  language  would  serve  to  narrate  the 
proceedings  at  this  festival  either  in  Mexico  or  on 
the  Quango. 


After  leaving  this  valley,  .whi(^  seema  to  l»e  a 
deep  inland  glen,  of  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  at 
the  bottom,  the  travelling  party  bad  to  ascend  the 
hills  on  the  western  side  to  a  summit,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  table -land  from  which  they  de- 
scended ;  and  at  this  point  they  commenced  their 
descent  to  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 
It  will  horrify  the  bullionists  of  this  country 
to  learn  that>  even  within  the  Portuguese  territo- 
ries, calico  continued  to  be  the  circulating  medium. 
Calico  had  taken  the  natural  place  of  eowriea,  and 
gold  is  nowhere. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  coast  was  more  populous  than  any  other 
portion  of  their  route.  Wherever  cultivation  was 
employed  wealth  grew  out  of  the  soil.  *One  gen- 
tleman paid,  a  few  years  previously,  nstmn  pounds 
for  an  estate,  near  a  town  called  Trombetta. 
Wlien  Dr.  Livingstone  passed  his  place  nine  hun- 
dred coffee  trees  were  growing  there,  and  yielding^ 
he  doubted  not,  to  their  owner,  sixty  times  his 
original  sixteen  pounds.  "  All  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
and  grape  trees**  yielded  their  crops  twice  in  each 
year.  Grain  and  vegetables  are  equally  profuse 
in  thdr  returns  for  the  smallest  possible  care. 
Cotton  stood  in  its  pods  on  the  fields,  but  the  prt>* 
prietor  "  did  not  care  for  it.'*  There,  however,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  world  is  full  of  troubles. 
There  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes  and  the  want 
of  roads  form  the  great  evils  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans,  but  not  of  all  Europeans;  fbr  the 
Portuguese  possess  the  land,  and,  except 
that  they  are  good-natured,  they  possess 
it,  if  not  for  the  same  reason,  cer- 
tainly with  the  same  result  that  the  dog 
possessed  the  hay  of  the  ox.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  Portuguese  even  deserve  any  credit  for 
being  good-natured  in  that  happy  land, — exceptittg 
the  mosquitoes,  for  roads  could  be  supplied — be- 
cause there,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  every 
animal  becomes  better  in  his  or  her  nature,  so 
much  so  that  dogs,  he  does  not  say,  but  we  un- 
derstand, forget  to  bark  and  bite,  and  it  would  be 
a  capital  penal  settlement  or  reformatory  of  Euro- 
peans ;  who  wOl  not  keep  their  temper ;  with  whom 
we  are  all  more  or  less  acquainted.  The  traveller 
reached  Loanda  on  the  last  day  of  May.  He  was 
sinking  under  fever,  which  had  been  his  companion 
for  several  hundred  miles,  and  that  means  a  good 
many  days,  but  be  was  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Qabriel,  the  only  British  subject  resident  ia 
Loanda,  and  her  Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade!  We  almost  think 
that  we  can  appreciate  and  understand  Dr.  Livings 
stone's  anxiety  upon  Mr.  Gabriel's  character  as  he 
approached  Loanda.  He  would  be  plagued  ter- 
ribly with  suggestions  of  demure  red-tapeisra  and 
official  pride ;  but  he  says,  '<  when  we  entered  hhl 
porch  I  was  delighted  to  see  a  number  of  flowers 
cultivated  carefully,  and  inferred  from  thb  circuin«> 
stance  that  he  was,  what  I  soon  discovered  hkn  to 
be,  a  real  whole-hearted  Eng^hmaa.** 

The  infmiiM  froM  the  flowers  WW  eon!eo^s&4^ 
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•itboagh  tOBM  iime  elapsed  before  the  traTeller 
eoald  renew  his  journejiDgs,  jet  he  received  from 
Mi;  Gabriel  the  kiudeet  attention,  from  the  officers 
of  the  British  oruisers  which  called  at  the  port 
ofes  of  a  passage  to  St.  Helena  or  to  home,  and 
etcrj  assistance  possible  from  both  the  ci?il  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Portugal  resident  at 


Dr.  Livingstone  found  that  the  western  would 
BOt  answer  the  purpose  of  his  friends,  the  Makololo, 
as  an  export  route,  and  that  circumstance  induced 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  follow  the  Zambesi  to 
the  eastern  sea.  He  had  also  taken  his  escort 
from  their  homes.  He  believed  that  they  could 
not  return  without  his  guidance  and  protection, 
an  opinion  which  alone  would  have  decided  the 
course  which  he  felt  obliged  to  take.  His  visit  to 
Loanda  was,  however,  useful.  His  Makololo 
Irieiids  were  taken  on  board  some  vessels  of  the 
Bojal  Navy  then  in  the  bay,  and  were  deeply  im- 
prused  wiUi  a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  power  of  the 
missionaries  friends.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they 
gave  both  the  British  naval  officers  and  the  Portu* 
goese  authorities  a  favourable  idea  of  their  charac- 
ter, for  when  no  other  employment  offered  during 
their  loitf  stay  at  Loanda,  they  went  into  the 
ibiest  aniTcut  fire-wood  for  sale  in  the  town ;  while 
they  were  occupied  for  part  of  the  time  in  un- 
loading ooals^  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  naval 
steamers  ;  and  marvelled  extremely  at  the  stones 
which  bomed,  and  the  quantity  of  them  that  the 
ship  contained.  The  intercourse  of  the  missionary 
with  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
was  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  He  describes 
that  and  St.  Paul  de  Loando  in  so  few  paragraphs 
that  we  nay  quote  them : — 

Ikriag  tin  period  of  ny  indltpotition,  the  bishop  sent 
ffitiMil/  !•  Bake  ia^airies,  tad  a*  looa  at  I  was  able  to 
walk  I  v«it  to  tbaak  him  for  his  carilities.  His  whole 
ewfcfsation  and  condact  shewed  him  to  be  a  gentleinan  of 
mat  benevolence  and  kindoess  of  heart.  Ailnding  to  my 
MSg  a  PMtcstaat,  he  stated  that  he  was  a  Catholic  from 
•DanetSoa  t  aad  tboagb  sorry  to  see  othen,  like  myself, 
Mtvisf  another  path,  be  eatertaiaed  no  onoliaritable  feel. 
imp,  war  voaU  be  ever  sanction  persecating  measures.  He 
r—pared  the  vanons  sects  of  Christians  in  their  way  to 
bsina,  to  a  namber  of  indiTidnals  choosing  to  pass  down 
tks  ^finat  streets  of  Loando,  to  one  of  the  churches — sll 
mmM  arriva  at  tba  same  place  at  hist.  His  good  inflnenee 
biih  k  Um  city  aad  ia  the  country  is  acknowledged  ;  he  was 
the  establishment  of  schools,  which,  though 
on  the  monastic  principle  than  Protestants 
_  re,  will  no  doobt  be  a  blessing.  He  was  like- 
•iia  jtuaef ally  attempting  to  abolish  the  non-marriage 
SMiBfla  «f  the  eoaatiy ;  aad  several  marriages  had  taken 
plNS  la  laaado,  among  those  who,  but  for  his  teaching, 
asaH  iHKva  been  eoateat  with  ooncnbinage. 

flLPhal  de  Loando  has  been  a  very  considerable  city,  but 
hmm  te  a  stale  of  decay.  It  contains  about  twelve  thou- 
SMrf  Makitaata,  most  of  whom  are  people  of  colovr.  There 
■ft  vsMM  aviieacea  of  ita  former  aragnifieenee,  especially 
im  nMhaiiah,  om  of  which,  once  a  Jesnits*  college,  is  now 
\  iela  a  workshop,  and  b  passing  the  other  we  saw 
vow  a  Bomber  of  oien  feeding  within  its  stately 
9hfee  forta  continued  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 
•loea  iKmses  are  to  be  fonad.  The  palace  of 
td  tlis  Gaverniieat  ofteee  are  commodioai 
^  Mif^  all  the  hoiMs  sf  ths  aativs  hihabitaats 


are  of  wattle  and  daab.  Trees  are  planted  all  over  the  town 
for  the  sake  of  the  shade ;  and  the  city  presents  an  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea.  It  is  provided  with  an  effective 
police ;  and  the  costomhouse  department  is  extremely  welU 
managed.  All  parties  agreed  ia  representing  the  Portngaesa 
authorities  as  both  polite  and  obliging ;  and  if  any  ineoa- 
ventence  is  ever  felt  by  strangers  visiting  the  port,  it  must 
be  considered  the  fault  of  the  system,  and  not  of  the  men. 

Dr.  Livingstone  commenced  his  return  from  St. 
Paul  de  Loauda  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  He 
left  the  decaying,  and  old-fashioned  port  with 
favours  exhibited  and  ^od-will  expressed,  in  sub- 
stantial forms,  by  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
whose  kindness  and  urbanity  deserve  record.  He 
was  accompanied  for  a  long  distance  on  his  way 
by  his  true  friend,  Mr.  Gabriel,  to  whom  we  feel 
that  the  success  which  has  atteuded  Dr.  Living- 
stone's explorations  is,  in  some  measure,  due  ;  in 
the  same  way  as  part  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  that 
rather  masculine  lady,  Maneuko,  or  her  uncle, 
Shinte;  and  especially  to  the  brave,  yet  gentle 
Makololo— Kshiefs  and  people — for  whose  benefit, 
however,  the  whole  matter  originated.  In  the 
journey  eastward.  Dr.  Livingstone  aud  his  party 
passed  the  River  Coanza,  at  the  town  of  Massan- 
gano,  where  there  is  still  a  considerable  traffic ; 
for  ten  or  twelve  large  canoes,  laden  with  produce, 
pass  the  town  daily.  Two  centuries  since  business 
was  better  at  Massaiigano;  for,  iu  1050,  four 
galleons  were  built  there,  aud  sailed  thence  to 
Bio  de  Janeiro.  The  navigation  of  the  Coansa  is 
interrupted  thirty  miles  above  Massangano  by  a 
waterfall ;  but  at  that  town  it  is  a  deep  stream, 
with  a  breadth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and 
could  be  used  by  steamers  to  the  bar,  which  would 
require  to  be  dredged  to  allow  a  free  entrance ; 
although  from  the  circumstanoe  we  have  mentioned 
the  bar  must  have  been  accessible  two  centuries 
since. 

Dr.  Livingstone  experienced  such  genuine  hos- 
pitality everywhere  within  the  Portuguese  terri« 
lory,  that  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  its  repe« 
tition  at  the  mansion  of  Senhor  Lubata,  who 
seems  to  be  the  great  man  of  Mas&angano,  a  town 
with  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  a 
district  with  28,063,  among  whom  there  are  only 
315  slaves.  But  the  country  and  the  towns  alike 
show  symptoms  of  ruin.  Large  iron-works  had 
been  built  at  one  place  and  are  still  in  operation, 
yet  they  are  also  neglected.  A  canal  was  contrived 
from  the  Coanza  river  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  but 
after  six  thousand  yards  had  been  cut  the  works 
were  abandoned.  The  climate  and  soil  of  this 
great  colony  ol  the  Portuguese  is  described  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  Yet 
fever  seems  to  be  common;  so  it  is  not  para* 
dbaical ;  although  otherwise  the  language  of  the 
traveller  would  almost  tempt  weary  men  at  home 
to  realise  the  crumbs  and  frsgmenls  that  may  be 
left  to  them;  and  pass  to  Angola  for  '*rest'* 
*'  sleep,"  as  the  Makololo  term  it — "  peace  and 
plenty,"  as  we  say.  Vigorous  men,  moreover, 
might  realise  fortunes,  with  no  more  labour  than 
is  implied  by  looking  at  a  plantation ;  for  capital 
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is  dear  there,  while  laboar  is  low  in  price. 
Although  fever  is  experienoed  in  Angola,  we 
presume  that  it  may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the 
deeayiog  vegetation ;  and  the  traveller,  a  medical 
roan  we  mnst  remember,  writes  thus  :  —  "  Not- 
withstanding the  general  healthiness  of  this  fine 
dbtrict,  and  its  pleasant  temperature,  I  was 
attacked  by  fever  myself.'*  The  interior — that  is 
to  say.  Conga — we  gather  incidentally,  is  more 
feverish  than  Angola ;  for  while  Dr.  Livingstone 
deplores  the  want  of  religious  ordinances  among 
the  native  and  nominal  Christians  of  the  interior, 
he  adds : — 

The  prevalence  of  fever  is,  probably,  the  reason  why  no 
priest  oceapies  a  post  in  any  part  of  the  interior.  They 
come  ou  tonrs  of  visitation  like  that  mentioned,  and  it  is 
said  that  no  expense  is  incurred,  for  all  the  people  are  ready 
not  only  to  pay  for  their  services,  bat  also  to  furnish  every 
article  in  their  power  gratuitously.  In  view  of  the  desolate 
condition  of  this  fine  missionary  field,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  presence  of  a  few  Protestants  would  soon 
provoke  (he  priests,  if  not  to  love,  to  good  works. 

It  is  curious  that  even  the  convents  and 
monasteries  which  the  Portuguese  had  built  aud 
endowed  with  laud,  if  not  with  money,  are  deserted. 
That  was  found  to  be  the  case  even  in  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda,  and  is  more  completely  tme  in  the  country 
districts.  The  Capuchins  and  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  their 
successors,  seized  by  the  narcotic  influences  of  the 
climate,  have  fallen  asleep,  evidently  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  continuance  of  their 
profession  and  race. 

We  cannot  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  traveller 
in  his  return  through  this  country ;  although  the 
route  was  new  and  superior  to  that  by  which  he 
had  reached  the  Atlantic.  But  this  district — 
Angola — has  a  breadth  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  and  is  bounded  by  the  region  of  the 
Quango,  a  low  and  thorongly  tropical  valley,  with 
a  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  table  land 
east  of  that  valley  is  the  interior  of  Africa,  The 
breadth  of  this  district,  therefore,  resembles  that 
of  England.  The  climate  is  flue,  the  soil  is 
fruitful,  and  the  population  computed  at  six 
hundred  thousand,  are  certainly  under  one  million. 
They  are  a  peaceable  race,  and  even  wild  animals 
of  dangerous  power  do  not  exist  out  of  the  rivers. 
All  tropical  productions  may  be  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Cotton  is  neglected  at  present,  because  it 
sells  for  one  penny  per  lb. ;  but  if  Glasgow  or 
Manchester  merchants  need  cotton,  and  will  buy 
at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  at  twopence  per  lb.,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  seven  years  they  could 
load  fleets  of  merchantmen  with  this  article.  That 
port  at  present  is  chiefly  visited  by  our  national 
navy,  on  that  merciful  mission  which  will  ever 
dbtinguish  our  supremacy  of  the  seas. 

They  go  there  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  ;  and 
it  is  a  very  absurd  thing  to  depopulate  Africa  for 
the  cultivation  of  America,  when  better  coffee 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  Brazils,  or  better  cotton 
in  the  Carolinas,  than  AngoU  grows.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  should  memorialise  the  Govern^ 


ment  to  buy  Angola.  They  might  even  boy  it 
themselves.  It  is  of  no  use  to  Portugal,  except 
as  a  penal  settlement,  but  a  million  of  pounds 
would  be  extremely  useful  at  Lisbon. 

We  do  not,  while  recommending  an  honest 
buying  of  the  province,  agree  in  some  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  statements.  Thus,  lie  says,  that  if 
Britain  had  held  this  district  during  the  time  that 
it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Portugal,  it  would 
have  been  not  less  productive  than  any  State  of  the 
Union.  We  may  doubt  that,  because  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  British  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indian  islands,  are  entirely  neglected.  A  little 
encouragement  would  revive  among  our  free 
negroes  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  the  cultivation 
of  cotton ;  for  that  consists  with  the  possession  of 
small  freeholds;  but  while  the  cotton-spinning 
interests  of  England  and  Scotland,  enrich  the 
Southern  States  of  America  with  the  tribute  of 
the  worid,  they  do  nothing  for  our  own  possessions. 
Neither  Glasgow  nor  Manchester,  we  believe,  ever 
even  held  shares  in  an  Indian  railway ;  although 
these  lines  were  contrived,  partially,  to  improve 
their  trade  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  raw 
materials  which  they  use. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  roads  will  never  be 
made  through  Angola,  while  the  Portuguese 
merchants  go  there  only  to  save  fortunes,  and  then 
return  to  spend  them  in  Europe.  We  are  certain 
that  this  opinion  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  general 
rule;  although  it  may  be  true  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  have  recently  shown  a  defective  vigour.  The 
canals,  railways,  and  roads  of  India,  have  been 
devised  by  men  who  nearly  all  propose  a  return  to 
home  at  some  period  of  their  life ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  grand  junction  road  on  the  Ganges  is 
considered  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  macadam- 
ising business.  The  Ganges  canal,  which  was  only 
opened  two  or  three  years  since,  was  deemed  a 
great  triumph ;  and  although  many  miles  of  rail- 
ways have  not  yet  been  completed,  still  they 
promise  to  be  very  successful,  and  except  for  tbis 
calamitous  mutiny  they  would  have  been  much 
farther  extended  ere  now.  We  are  verily  convinced 
that  the  Irish  gentleman  who  superintended  the 
formation  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  India,  fuUj 
intended  to  see  his  own  land  again ;  and,  unlike 
many  other  equally  useful  residents  of  India,  wo  re- 
joice that  he  has  been  gratified.  The  late  Sir  Henrj 
Lawrence  marked  his  name  on  the  diplomacy  litera- 
ture, the  military,  and  the  political  systems  of 
India.  Scholar,  Soldier,  and  Statesman,  more  dear 
to  his  countrymen,  who  knew  him  not  personally— 
is  his  fame  as  a  Christian  philanthropist.  Those 
homes  and  schools  for  the  young,  built  and  ia  a 
great  measure  supported  by  the  late  warrior,  on 
more  than  one  Indian  hill  are  hb  memorials.  Bat 
we  think  not  that  he  loved  the  green  hills  of  liis 
land  less  than  any  dreaming  merchant  of  St.  Panl 
de  Loanda  loves  the  olive  groves  of  Cintra,  because 
he  devoted  his  manhood — and  a  noble  mauliood 
his  was — to  the  best  and  enduring  interests  of 
India.     Nobody  supposes  that  Colonel  CoUoa 
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did  Jkok  wish  to  reTiait  England ;  bat  where  could 
we  same  a  speculative  civil  engineer  more  anxious, 
aad  in  his  case  wiaelj  anxious,  for  great  public 
VQiks  m  any  land  than  Colonel  Cotton  in  India. 
Nov,  in  the  agonj  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire, 
we  Eiiss  such  names  as  those  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bocneas  and  Sir  William  Macnaughton — and  how 
Duieh  we  miss  the  men  none  of  us  can  tell ;  but 
wbOe  an  enthusiast  for  economical  progress  could 
not  have  been  more  devoted  to  Indian  cultivation 
and  Indian  works  than  them,  although  his  ances- 
tors had  been  Brahmins  on  the  Jumna  for  thirty- 
five  generations ;  yet  most  dearly  did  they  and 
ten  thousand  men,  like  them,  love  the  home  that 
they  were  never  again  to  see.  Although  the 
leaders  of  the  British  armies  of  India  inspire 
confidence  in  the  people  by  their  courage, 
devotedness,  and  skill;  and  especially,  although 
the  nation  reposes  in  trust  and  truth  that 
their  brave  old  commander  will  do  all  that 
even  the  chieftain  of  such  a  noble  band  could  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve;  yet  are  there  many  memories 
loddog  back  for  a  few  years  to  the  plain-spoken, 
rough  warrior,  who  swept  o'er  Scinde,  and  wish 
that  he  were  living  still  to  help  us  in  our  need, 
even  if  he  should  vex  Cabinets  and  Courts  of  Direc- 
tors ;  but  he  was  even  more  distingubhed  by  his 
admhiistrative  capacity  than  his  fighting  powers,  if 
that  were  possible — ^and  Scinde  is  his  witness. 
Yet,  through  all  hia  career  in  India,  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier  thought  of  "  home."  The  mutiny 
of  the  Sepoys  roused  from  hard  and  useful  work 
many  gallant  soldiers — none  more  gallant  or  more 
uaefai  in  eliciting  the  material  resources  of  India, 
than  one  who  scourged  these  murderers  and  muti- 
neers like  a  whirlwind — who  gathered  such  bright- 
ness round  his  name  day  by  day ;  that  Delhi  was 
dearly  won  when  General  Nicholson  fell ;  but 
while  he  laboured  quietly  in  the  part  of  India 
aOotted  to  him,  his  heart  and  hope  were  question- 
less in  the  islands  of  the  west. 

The  Anglo-Indians  are  a  particular  people,  un- 
doubtedly a  daring  race,  who  have  maintained  the 
mastery  of  an  empire,  greater  and  more  populous 
thaa  that  of  Home,  against  the  apathy  of  home 
pQ&tioa.  SHU,  while  we  wish  to  see  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Indian  mountain  slopes  by  this  European 
raoe;  yet  wiH  they  always  be  the  better  and  the 
stcoaiger   horn    tlus    connexion  with   their  old 


We  revert  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  long  return 
JQfHzaej  to  the  interior ;  for  the  next  June  had 
oovacBoed  before  he  had  recrossed  the  Kasai  to 
Uioai  broad  plains  which  he  had  found  under 
water  in  January  of  the  previous  year.  The 
entie  of  oar  summer  was  winter  there.  The 
i  streaked  with  many-coloured  flowers,  in 
or  stripes,  like  tartan.  Many  of  these 
.  specimens  were  new  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
[  my  beautiful;  but  on  the  second  day  after  he 
upon  his  twenty-seventh  attack  of  fever. 
'  tbe  Lotembwa  river  a  mile  broad  and 
;  deep^  bat  so  stilli  that  the  direction  of 


its  current  could  not  be  ascertained  without  some 
care.  Two  rivers  with  that  name  both  flow  out  of 
Lake  Dilolo.  One  of  them  is  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  joins  the  Zambesi 
and  thus  reaches  the  ladian  Ocean.  This  lake, 
he  considers,  is  the  watershed  between  the  Leeba 
and  the  Kasai ;  and  a  similar  lake,  but  larger  and 
shallower,  requiring  three  days  to  cross  in  canoes, 
may  be,  he  conjectures,  the  watershed  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Zambesi.  If  this  idea  be  found 
hereafter  right,  tlie  long-sought  springs  of  the 
Nile  will  be  discovered,  not  among  mountains  of 
snow,  as  has  been  conjectured  often,  but  on  the 
central  plain  of  Africa — that  great  plain,  which, 
like  "  a  trough,"  at  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  collects  the  waters  that  fall  upon 
its  extensive  banks. 

The  Lake  Dilolo  is  only  six  or  eight  miles  long, 
and  one  or  two  broad.  The  blue  waters  revived 
the  feverish  traveller,  who  went  on  his  way 
refreshed.  A  jolly  old  gentleman  is  "  Lord  of  the 
Lake"  and  "  of  the  Manor,"  and  he  lamented,  like 
many  other  housekeepers,  "  that  when  they  had  no 
strangers  they  had  plenty  of  beer,  and  always  none 
when  they  came."  He  gave  what  they  had — "  a 
handsome  present  of  meal  and  putrid  buffalo's 
flesh;"  and  like  very  fashionable  consumers  of 
game  at  home,  Moene  Dilolo  and  the  tenants  of 
the  owner  of  lake  and  forest  in  Africa,  like  rather 
to  indulge  in  putrid  flesh. 

The  travellers  now  got  among  old  acquaintances, 
but  the  melancholy  circumstance  that  they  heard, 
that  many  old  friends,  whom  they  met  only 
eighteen  months  previously,  were  now  in  their 
graves, — does  not  recommend  the  salubrity  of 
Central  Africa.  The  chief  Katema  gave  them  a 
cow,  but  the  buffaloes  were  not  wilder  than  his 
cows ;  and  two  days  were  required  to  hunt  the 
animal  pointed  out  to  them  as  their  property. 
They  left  Katema,  who  sent  a  guide  to  escort  them 
to  the  Leeba,  past  the  southern  Lake  Dilolo,  to 
the  southern  Lotembwa  river,  eighty  to  ninety 
yards  wide,  with  many  islands  in  its  waters. 

As  they  approached  the  Leeba,  they  met  an  old 
friend,  Mozinko.  Hp  was  not  ''at  his  pleasant 
home  on  the  Lokaloeje ;  his  wife  was  dead,  and  he 
had  removed  elsewhere.  He  followed  us  some 
distance,  but  our  reappearance  seemed  to  stir  up 
his  sorrows."  They  found  a  pontoon  at  a  vilUge 
where  they  had  left  it ;  but  little  causes  do  grcht 
evil — a  mouse  had  eaten  a  hole  in  the  wood  and 
spoiled  the  pontoon. 

By  the  end  of  June  they  had  reached  the  lands 
of  Shinte,  and  received  from  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
while,  as  memorials  of  their  journey,  Dr.  Living- 
stone planted  some  fruit  trees  which  he  had 
brought  from  Angola ;  and  he  mentions  a  pretty 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Makololo,  who  had 
carried  seeds,  growing  in  little  pots  of  earth,  over 
all  the  great  road  which  they  had  travelled  from 
the  Atlantic.  They  remained  with  Shinte  till  the 
6th  of  July,  when  he  forwarded  a  request  to  hia 
sister  Nyamoana,  "  to  fumbh  as  many  canoea  aa 
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alio  ooald  for  <mr  deseeafc  of  the  Leeba  and  the 
Leeambye.*' 

The?  found  that  thia  soToreiga  ladj  had  changed 
her  abode  and  her  capital  on  account  of  her 
husband's  death  ;  and  this  habit  of  changing  a 
residence  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
family,  roust  always  be  prejudicial  to  the  progress 
of  the  Africans  in  material  prosperity.  It  is  an 
expensive  mourning,  which  only  the  rich  can 
afford.  Her  daughter,  Manenko,  kindly  remem  - 
bered  the  wayfarers,  and  furnished  liberal  supplies 
of  food  to  their  party.  In  passing  through  these 
territories,  the  old  ox,  Binbad,  who  had  carried  the 
traveller  over  the  continent,  and  thus  far  on  the 
return  road,  was  stung  by  tsetse,  and  his  death 
secured. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  the  party  reached  Libonta, 
the  first  town  of  the  Barotse,  and  were  received 
with  great  joy.  The  following  day  was  set  apart 
for  one  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  the  Barotse 
of  Libonta  joined  with  apparent  earnestness  in 
these  expressions  of  gratitude.  One  of  the 
natives  in  the  party  detailed,  in  a  speech  of  an 
hour,  the  wondera  that  they  had  seen ;  and  the 
old  men  in  the  Kotla,  or  village  Parliament,  urged 
the  missionary  to  counsel  their  chief,  Sekeletu, 
against  war. 

We  almost  regret  that  Dr.  Livingstone  returned 
to  the  Barotse  emp\y  handed;  but,  he  says, 
"  though  we  set  out  from  Leonda  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  goods,  hopiug  both  to  pay  our 
way  through  the  stingy  Cbiboque,  and  to  make 
presents  to  the  kind  Balonda,  and  still  more 
generous  Makololo,  the  many  delays  caused  by 
sickness  made  us  expend  all  my  stock,  and  all  the 
goods  my  men  procured  by  their  own  labour  at 
Loanda,  and  wo  returned  to  the  Makololo  as  poor 
as  when  we  set  out.*'  Notwithstanding  this  their 
journey  down  the  Barotse  valley  was  a  triumph. 
Each  Uttle  village  supplied  its  ox.  The  missiona- 
ries own  party  understood  their  position.  Although, 
said  they,  "  we  return  as  poor  as  we  went,  we 
have  not  gone  in  vain."  They  commenced  im- 
mediately to  collect  materials  for  a  second  journey 
to  the  far  west. 

The  people  of  Linyanti,  the  capital  of  the  Ma- 
kololo, were  equally  profuse  in  their  welcome,  and 
when  the  chief  Sekeletu  went  to  church  in  his  new 
European  uniform,  we  regret  that  he  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  sermon ;  but  we  fear  that 
when  sovereigns  attend  worship  on  State  occasions, 
a  similar  mistake  occurs  in  our  own  civilised 
regions. 

After  remaining  for  some  months  with  Sekeletu, 
who  ordered  a  sugar- mill  and  other  European 
goods,  rejoiced  in  two  horses  that  had  been  added 
to  his  live  stock,  and  especially  in  a  number  of 
donkeys,  which  were  found  to  be  impervious  to  the 
obnoxious  tsetse.  Dr.  LiviDgstone  commenced,  on 
the  3rd  November  his  exploration  of  the  Zambesi, 
accompanied  by  Sekeletu,  with  two  hundred  fol- 
lowers, and  commanded  by  that  chief's  father-in- 
law,  Motibe,  to  take  the  message  of  Jesua  to  thosei 


tribes  with  whom  they  had  been  at  war,  as  a  ptss* 
port.     As,  said  Motibe,  a  man  wishes  *'  when  ho 
returns  among  his  friends  to  have  something  of 
his  own  to  show  the  whole  of  the  ivory  in  tho 
country  is  yours."     The  offer  was  generous,  and 
it  was  made  to  a  generous  man,  who  had  deter- 
mined that  no  selfishness  on  his  part  should  tinge 
the  intercourse  of  the   Makololo  with  the  first 
British  subject  whom  they  had  ever  met.     He 
decided  against  following  the  course  of  the  Zam- 
besi, but  preferred  to  strike  off  to  the  north-east, 
and  catch  it  again  after  a  long  bend,  during  which 
it  passes  through  a  torture,  in  which  neither  Dr. 
Livingstone   nor  any   other   living  being  could 
accompany  it.     Before  describing  that  scenery — 
the  most  wonderful,  so  far  as  we  know  yet  in  the 
world — the   traveller  pausea  in  his  narrative  to 
correct    an   untravelled   writer,   who,   while  the 
missionary  was  sailing  down  the  Red  Sea  to  lay  his 
strange  discoveries  before  the  world,  had  asserted 
that  the  "  Leeambye  had  no  connection  with  the 
Zambesi,  but  flowed  under  the  Kalahari  Desert,  and 
became  lost."     This  "modest   assertion,'*  writes 
the  traveller,  "  smacks  exactly  as  if  a  native  of 
Timbuctoo  ^ould  declare  that  the  '  Thames'  and 
the  *  Pool'  were  different  rivers."  This  is  very  good 
now  that  Dr.  Livingstone  has  gone  there  and 
brought  us  word  that  the   Leeambye   and   the 
Zambesi  are  the  same  river,  and  that  the  two  titles 
really  mean  "  River"  each,  and  nothing  more ;  bat 
formerly  the  gentleman  writing  in  the  AtheiuBum 
was  justified  in  the  use  of  the  maps  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  the  next  extract  will  show  that   the 
map  makers  were  not  absolutely  careless  in  placing 
the  fountains  of  the   Zambesi  among  the   hills 
which  the  travellers  to  the  East  had  now  reached. 
Dr.  Livingstone  gave  to  the  falls  of  this  river 
the  name  Victoria;   and  it  is  probable  that  the 
title  will  be  hereafter  used  in  designating  the  most 
terrific  meeting  of  rock  and  water  that  the  earth 
possesses.     The  scene  has  never  been  described 
before,  and   therefore  we  quote   the  passage  in 
which  the  author  conveys  a  graphic  idea  of  the 
smoke-sounding  columns  of  the  Zambesi. 

Aft«r  twenty  minutes*  sail  off  Kabu,  we  eame  la  light 
for  the  flrst  time,  of  the  oolamns  of  vapoar,  appropriate^ 
called  "  smoke,*'  rising  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  mile^ 
exactly  as  when  large  tracts  of  grass  are  bamed  in  Africa. 
Five  columns  now  arose,  and  bending  in  the  direotioa  of  tlM 
wind  ]  they  seemed  placed  against  a  low  ridge  coTcred  vitk 
trees ;  the  tops  of  the  eolnmns  at  this  distaace  seemed  to 
mingle  with  the  clouds.  They  were  white  below,  and  higher 
up  became  dark,  so  as  to  simulate  smoke  very  doscly.  Tka 
whole  scene  was  extremely  beautiful ;  the  banks  and  iskfida 
dotted  over  the  river,  are  adorned  with  sylvan  vegetattoa  ^f 
great  variety  of  colour  and  form.  At  the  period  of  ««r 
visit  several  trees  were  spangled  over  with  blossonn.  Trwt 
have  each  their  own  physiognomy.  There,  towering  onrfifT 
all,  stands  the  great  barley  baobab,  each  of  whose  enormovi 
arms  would  form  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree ;  besides  groii|i| 
of  graceful  palms,  which  with  their  feathery-shaped  tosfM 
depicted  on  the  sky,  lend  their  beauty  to  the  scene.  Aa  ft 
hieroglyphic,  they  always  mean  *'  far  from  land,**  ibr  «iw  w^ 
never  get  over  their  foreign  air  in  a  picture  or  landiM^ 
The  silvery  mohonono,  which  in  the  tropics  is  ia  foim  uS^ 
the  cedar  of  Lebanoo,  standi  in  pleasing  oontnut  wit  111 
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Meaolotrof  tlM  ouftMwi,  whose  «fpreit  form  is  dotted 

vm  ft  pfWMt  with  iu  pleasaiit  Mtrkt  fruit.    Some  trees 

invibie  the  gie«t  spreadiog  oak,  others  assame  the  character 

of  oar  own  dms  and  chestoots }  but  no  ooe  caa  imagiae  the 

ksttj  of  the  view  from  anything  witnessed  in  England.     It 

liad  Btfw  been  seen  before  by  Enropean  eyes ;  hot  scenes  so 

hntj  Beat  have  been  gaaed  epoa  by  angels  in  their  flight. 

The  o^f  vant  Celt,  is  that  of  mountains  in  the  baek-gronnd. 

Hm  Mb  are  bounded  on  their  sides  by  ledges  800  or  400 

Seat  in  height,  whieh  are  oorered  with  forest,  with  the  red 

ioi]  appeariag  among  the  trees.     When  about  half  a  mile 

from  the  Cdls,  I  left  the  canoe  by  which  we  had  come  down 

thas  &r,  aad  embarked  in  a  lighter  one,  with  men  well 

le^aainted  with  the  rapids,  who  by  passing  down  the  centre 

of  the  ftraams,  or  the  eddies  and  still  places  oaosod  by  many 

jttttiog  rocks,  bronght  ns  to  an  island  situated  in  the  middle 

of  the  rirer,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Up  over  which  the  water 

rofls.    In  eoming  hither,  there  was  danger  of  being  swept 

by  the  streams  which  rnshed  along  on  each  side  of  the 

bat  th«  river  was  now  low,  and  we  sailed  where  it 

k  totally  impossible  to  go  when  the  water  is  high.    But 

tkoufh  wa  had  reached  the  island,  and  were  within  a  {ew 

yards  of  the  spot,  a  view  from  which  would  solve  the  whole 

problem,  I  believe  that  no  one  could  perceive  where  the  vast 

bo4y  of  water  went ;  it  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  earth,  the 

oppeaite  lip  of  the  fissure  in  whieh  it  disappeared  being 

ooji  eighty  foot  distant.    At  least  I  did  not  ooroprehend  it 

UB^  eieeping  with  awe  to  the  verge,  I  peered  down  into  a 

larfB  rent  whieh  bad  been  made  from  bank  to  bank  of  the 

beoaA  Zambesi,  and  saw  that  a  stream  of  a  thousand  yards 

lined,  leeped  down  a  hundred  foet,  and  them  became  suddenly 

compressed  into  a  spaoe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards.    The 

eitifi  frila  are  aimply  a  crack  made  in  a  hard  basaltic  rock 

liem  the  right  to  the  left  banks  of  the  broad  Zambesi,  and 

tlea  prolonged  from  the  left  bank  away  through  thirty  or 

fmtf  mflea  St  hiUa.    If  one  imagines  the  Thames  filled  with 

hm  tw»<ovcied  hiUs,  immediately  beyond  the  tunnel,  ei- 

tsafiag  an  fin-  ae  Oraveaend,  the  bed  of  bU^k  basaltic  rook 

iamad  of  Londoa  sand,  and  a  fissure  made  therein  from  one 

Sid  of  the  tumd  to  the  other,  down  through  the  key- stones 

of  the  areh,  and.'prolongad  through  the  left  end  of  the  tunnel 

thiw|h  thirty  aailes  of  hills,  the  pateway  being  thirty  feet 

down  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  instead  of  what  it  is,  with 

the  lips  of  the  ieeare  from  80  to  100  feet  apart;  then  fancy 

the  Thames  leaping  bodily  into  the  guU;  and  forced  there  to 

ehaife  its  direction,  and  flow  from  the  right  to  the  left 

beak;  aad  then  rush  boiling  and  roaring  through  the  hills — 

he  m^  then  have  some  idea  of  what  takes  place  at  this, 

t^  meet  wonderful  sight  I  had  witnessed  in  Africa.    On 

\  down  into  the  fissure  on  the  right  of  the  island,  one 

hut  a  dense  white  cloud,  which  at  the  time  we 

I  the  spot  had  two  bright  rainbows.    The  sun  was  in 

the  meridian,  and  the  declination  about  equal  to  the  latitude 

ef  the  plaee.     From  this  cloud  rnshed  up  a  denue  jet  of 

vape«r  ctactly  like  steam,  and  it  mounted  200  or  300  feet 

higbt  Hmu  eoadenaing,  it  changed  its  hue  to  that  of  dark 

smife^  aad  eeaie  back  in  a  constant  shower,  which  wetted 

IB  It  the  skta.     The  shower  falls  chiefly  on  the  opposite 

siiief  the  fisevre;  and  a  few  yards  back  from  the  lip,  there 

''i  ft  Btndght  hedge  of  evergreen  trees,  whose  leaven  are 

el.    Vram  their  roots  a  number  of  rills  run  back 

galf ;  bat  as  they  flow  down  the  steep  wall  there, 

fit  ipi—w  of  TSponr,  in  its  ascent,  licks  them  dean  up  off 

thtmi^  end  svaj  they  mount  again.    They  are  constantly 

mrfbff  dowB,  hot  never  reach  the  bottom. 

6h  mt  left  ef  the  isUnd  we  see  the  water  at  the  bottom, 
aiMte  fdBB^  naes  moving  away  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
iuMi  «kM  braaebea  off  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A 
|Wl,«f  tt«  rotk  had  fallen  off  a  spot  on  the  left  of  the 
1  j«ta  oat  from  the  water  befow,  and  from  it  I 
iietMMse  which  the  water  falls  to  be  about  100 
lte#d!e  of  this  gigantic  crack  are  perpendicular,  and 
~^  1  ef  OM  homogeneous  mass  of  rock.  The  edge  of 
lb  the  water  fklls  is  worn  off  two  or  three 
\  iMnre  foOeo  away,  so  as  to  give  it  somewhat 
it  VmkIM  ■ffewMiutJ.    Tliat  over  which  the  water  does 


not  fhll  is  quite  straight,  except  at  the  left  eomar,  where  a 
rent  appears,  and  a  piece  seems  inclined  to  fall  off.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  left 
at  the  period  of  its  formation.  The  rock  is  dark  brown  iu 
colour,  except  about  ten  feet  from  the  bottom,  which  is  dis- 
coloured by  the  annual  rise  of  the  water  to  that  of  a  greater 
height.  On  the  left  side  of  the  island  we  have  a  good  view 
of  the  mass  of  water  which  cansea  one  of  the  columns  of 
vapour  to  ascend,  as  it  leaps  quite  clear  of  .he  rock,  and 
ferms  a  thick  unbroken  flood  all  the  way  to  the  bottom.  Ite 
whiteness  gave  the  idea  of  snow,  a  signt  I  had  not  seen  for 
many  a  day.  As  it  broke  into  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  pieces 
of  water,  all  rushing  on  in  the  same  direction,  each  gave  off 
several  rays  af  foam,  exactly  as  bits  of  steel,  when  burnt  in 
oxygen  gas,  give  off  rays  of  sparks.  The  snow-white  sheet 
seemed  like  myriads  of  small  comets  rushing  in  one  direc- 
tion, each  of  which  left  behind  its  nucleus  rays  of  foam.  I 
never  saw  the  appearance  referred  to,  noticed  elsewhere.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  effrct  of  the  mass  of  water  leaping  at  once 
clear  of  the  rock,  and  but  slowly  breaking  up  into  spray. 

We  shall  have  in  course  of  a  few  years  other 
aocoonts  of  this  wonderful  scene,  but  when  the 
Portuguese  explorers  found  the  Zambesi  issuing 
out  of  this  range  of  hills,  we  are  not  astonished 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  this  discovery  of  a 
magnificent  fountain ;  and  did  not  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  original  springs.  Dr.  Livingstone 
conjectures  that  this  fissure  iu  the  bed  of  the 
Zambesi  was  formed  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  served  to  drun  the  great  fresh  water  lakes  of 
the  interior  down  to  their  present  diminished 
measurement;  but  we  cannot  see  through  this 
reasoning.  The  opening  of  the  fissure  would  not 
make  any  difference  in  the  level  of  the  rivers  bed 
above  the  falls ;  and  if  it  reached  Kalai  before 
the  date  of  the  fissure  the  water  must  have  found 
some  channel  towards  a  lower  level. 

The  character  of  the  natives  changed  to  the 
worse  as  the  travellers  advanced  to  the  East,  and 
after  the  friendly  Makololo  Chief,  Skeletu  had 
left  them  and  returned  to  his  own  town,  thej 
came  to  a  region  where  the  chiefs  of  the  tillages 
placed  on  poles  the  skulls  of  the  enemies  whom 
they  had  killed  for  trophies. 

Dr.  Livingstone  had,  however,  a  large  party 
who  proceeded  through  the  lands  of  these  Batoka 
of  the  Zambesi  in  comparative  peace ;  but  thej 
were  compelled  to  travel  by  night  only,  from  fear 
that  the  "  tsetse*'  would  sting  their  oxen  during 
the  day.  It  appears  that  this  murderous  insect, 
kilb  only  by  day.  In  passing  onwards  to  tho. 
East,  Dr.  Livingstone  came  on  long  ranges  of 
elevated  and  open  country  which  he  considered  to 
be  salubrious  in  the  highest  degree.  He  also 
passed  through  savage  tribes  with  uncouth  and 
wild  habits,  by  no  means  calculated  to  assure  a 
lonely  traveller  that  his  scull  might  not  soon  find 
a  pole  and  be  a  trophy.  These  pwple  however, 
were  border  tribes,  who  had  old  hostilities  with  the 
Makololo,  and  the  feeling  engendered  by  outrages 
in  former  times  may  explain  their  conduct.  As 
they  proceeded  onwards  the  inhabitants  evidentlj 
increased  in  numbers ;  and  became  better  disposed 
until  when  thej  reached  a  country  swarming  with 
inhabitants  the  feeling  towards  them  was  quitsi 
friendly;  and  they  offered  com  and  other  neoea* 

n  t 
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sarics  as  presents.  Tbe  natives  were  in  a  low 
civilisation,  and  wore  no  clothing  whatever;  so 
that  they  can  have  no  demand  for  calicoes  or 
cottons.  Nevertheless,  when  the  traveller  spoke 
of  "Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  whose  word  is  Peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,"  the  villagers  cried 
out  "We  are  tired  of  fight,  give  us  rest  and 
sleep."  They  are  in  the  author's  quotation  from 
Isaiah,  "  A  people  scattered  and  peeled."  Their 
wealth  lay  in  their  cattle,  but  they  have  been 
robbed  by  successive  conquerors,  for  Africa  has 
had  its  great  warriors.  They  do  not  "desire 
Christian  instruction,  for  of  it  they  have  no  idea ; 
but  the  people  are  now  humbled  by  the  scourg- 
ings  they  have  received,  aiid  seem  to  be  in  a 
favourable  state  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel." 
All  the  chieftains,  as  the  party  advanced  to  the 
north-east  vied  in  kindness,  and  food  was  abun- 
dantly offered.  Now  said  one  Semalembue,  "I 
shall  cultivate  largely  in  the  hope  of  eating  and 
sleeping  in  peace."  Their  fields  were  extremely 
fertile,  and  com  abounded  in  every  village.  As 
they  approached  the  Portuguese  settlements  the 
party  felt  the  effect  of  border  war  again ;  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  at  one  place  to  produce  his  white 
skin,  as  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  Portuguese, 
for  they  are  darker  than  the  British  race.  A 
native,  wiser  perhaps  than  his  neighbours,  said 
"  No  we  never  saw  skin  so  white  as  that,*'  and 
added,  "Ah !  you  must  be  one  of  that  tribe  that 
loves  the  black  men."  Of  course  tbe  traveller  of 
the  white  skin  pleaded  guilty,  and  he  with  his 
party  were  saved. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  tbey  again  reached 
tlic  Zambesi,  with  a  breadth  of  twelve  hundred 
yards  from  bank  to  ,brae,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  deep  water  fiowiog  at  the  rate  of  thaee 
and  threc'fourth  miles  an  hour,  through  a  land 
teeming  with  fertility,  and  abounding  in  people 
who  might  be  easily  managed,  but  the  Portuguese 
have  not  the  art  to  render  their  neighbours 
useful 

The  Baneyai  are  the  nearest  tribe  to  the  Por- 
tuguese  settlements,  and  a  superior  class  to  the 
natives  higher  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi ;  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  the  great  influence  possessed 
by  the  females  of  their  community.  They  are  of 
a  lighter  colour  than  the  Negroes — a  chocolate 
colour— and  not  unlike  the  rude  drawings  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  March  that  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  met  by  two  officers,  a  company  of  sol- 
diers, an  excellent  breakfast,  intelligence  that 
Sebastopol  had  fallen,  and  the  means  of  reaching 
Tete,  a  town  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  a 
fort  with  a  garrison.  The  commanding  officer 
received  the  explorer  with  extreme  kindness,  and 
Tete  presented  only  a  repetition  of  the  good  wel- 
come given  at  ^8t.  Paul  de  Leonda.  On  the 
east  as  on  the  west  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Portuguese  was  apparent.  On  the  Zambesi  in- 
deed their  affairs  were  a  far  greater  wreck  than 
upon  the  western  coasts.    On  the  bcuoks  of  that 


river,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  passed  through  the  rich 
Delta,  famine  prevailed  so  severely  that  eight 
thousand  persons  had  perished  from  want.  The 
rumour  seems  almost  incredible  with  a  land  pro- 
ductive of  com  and  especially  maize  in  abund- 
ance at  a  short  distance  further  up  the  river. 

The  officials  under  the  Portuguese  Grown  had 
received  no  salaries  for  four  years.  The  soldiers 
never  obtained  pay,  but  they  married  native  wives 
who  supported  them.  Taking  even  the  delta  of  the 
Zimbesi,  from  Tete  to  the  sea,  the  land  is  more 
extensive,  more  important,  and  not  less  fertile  than 
Egypt ;  yet  the  Mauritius,  a  little  speck  of  rock 
in  the  ocean,  supports  more  people — supplies  more 
produce  than  all  the  delta  of  this  magnificent  river. 
To  Dr.  Livingstone  all  the  Portuguese  officials  on 
the  East  and  West  Coast  exhibited  honest  and 
kindly  hospitality.  They  treated  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner ;  but  still,  we  believe,  if  the  Zam- 
besi could  be  bought  from  them,  the  land  would 
be  useful  to  us,  and  the  money  to  them.  The 
lower  part  of  the  river  has  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, and  would  become  rapidly  a  large  cotton- 
growing  district,  while  the  sugar-cane  grows  spon- 
taneously on  its  banks  upwards  to  Linytani.  The 
missionary  met  friends  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
vessels  lying  off  the  bay,  but  the  only  native  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  ship  and  wished  to  visit 
Europe  became  insane,  leaped  overboard,  and  was 
drowned.  The  other  members  of  his  party  remain 
at  different  parts  of  the  Portuguese  territory, 
cheerfully  labouring  for  their  'iving,  under  the 
protection  of  the  officials  until  his  return  from 
Britain.  Captain  Peyton  gave  Dr.  Livingstone  a 
passage  in  the  Frolic  to  the  Mauritius.  Major- 
General  Hay,  the  Govemor  of  that  wonderful  little 
island,  constrained  him  to  remain  there  until  he 
had  quite  recovered  from  his  African  fevers.  In 
November  he  went  with  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Steam  Company's  ship  Candia  up  the  Red 
Sea,  and  his  passage-money  was  refunded  by  Capt. 
Powell.  He  reached  England  on  the  12th  Decern- 
her.  His  reception  in  this  country  is  well-known. 
The  freedom  of  neariy  all  the  large  cities  has  been 
accorded  to  him.  Considerable  sums  have  been 
voted  to  him  in  some  instances.  He  has  bean  the 
geographical  and  missionary  hero  of  a  busy  and 
trying  year.  His  connexion  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  has  been  dissolved,  and  he  is 
free,  with  means,  to  pursue  his  own  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  African  civilization  and  cultivation. 
His  volume  has  sold  better  than  any  work  of  tbe 
season.  None  other,  indeed,  approaches  it.  The 
copies  sold  a  month  ago  had  reached  to  20,000. 
The  intervening  period  has  added  largely  to  the 
number  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  Time  wiH 
disclose  the  use  that  the  cottonocracy  may  make 
of  the  facts  contained  in  its  pages ;  but  the  dk* 
coveries  it  records  should  enable  them  to  form  a 
new  rivalry  to  the  cotton-planting  interest  of  tbe 
United  States,  who  wring,  we  fear,  the  gceniof 
part  of  the  profits  out  of  the  mule  and  wa(er4w]ik 
of  our  mills. 


TOUCHING  THE  ABMT. 


6Z 


The  Tolame  contains  the  narratire  of  a  life 
kiiberto  of  which  the  cottoh  democracy  maj  be 
prood.  It  haa  been  a  life  of  extraordinarj  toil 
and  unasaal  success  in  an  unpromising  field.  The 
interest  of  the  narratiTC  is  not  heightened  bj  the 
sivie  of  the  writer.  Sixteen  years  passed  in 
forgetting  one*8  language  is  not  the  best  training 
for  the  composition  of  a  popular  work.  The  subject 
happily  required  no  embellishment,  although,  by 
the  way,  its  illustrations  are  remarkably  good. 
The  interest  of  the  discoveries  rendered  a  plain 
narrative  more  desireable  than  any  other  stjlc ;  and 
the  road  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to 
'  loath,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  west  to  the 


farther  east  is  traced  in  clear  and  perspicuous 
sentences.  The  author  is  again  to  revisit  the 
Zemesi,  to  meet  his  party  of  Baretsi  and  Makololo, 
to  conduct  them  through  the  forests  intervening 
between  them  and  Linyanti ;  and  although  a  long 
period  must  elapse  before  the  Leeambye  can 
become  useful  to  commerce — before  the  long 
portage  at  the  Victoria  Falls  can  be  cheaply  over- 
come, and  Central  Africa  send  its  productions  in 
large  quantities  to  the  ocean — yet  we  may  hope 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  will  live  to  witness  a  grand 
advance  made  by  the  Makololo  in  all  those  arts, 
and  especially  in  that  faith,  which  would  fulfil  the 
objects  of  his  African  life. 


MARGUERITE. 


And  **  Marguerite,"  the  flower  of  the  flock,  the 
youngest  of  our  seven  sisters  had  passed  away.  The 
blooming  cheek  had  become  pale,  the  bright  young 
eye  dim.  Sorely  we  missed  her ;  sorely  we  wept  her ; 
and  our  tears  fell  fast,  as  our  voices  sang  her  requiem. 
Marguerite  dear  Marguerite ;  let  thy  spirit  linger  o'er 
us  through  hfc^Legaidt  qf  Normandy, 

Softly,  softly,  bells  are  pealing 
Sadly  o'er  our  senses  stealing — 
We  are  weeping,  broken  hearted. 
For  our  loved  one  has  departed — 

Marguerite. 
She  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever, 
Weeping,  weeping  we  must  sever, 

Marguerite, 
Seraphs  bear  her  far  on  high. 
We  are  left  alone  to  die. 

Marguerite. 


Scattering  flowers  o*er  her  tomb. 
We  are  weeping  midst  the  gloom, 

Marguerite. 
When  we  had  not  power  to  save  thee, 
Then  within  the  ground  we  laid  thee, 

Marguerite. 
We  are  mourning  sadly  here, 
Sorrowing,  sorrowing  o'er  thy  bier, 

Marguerite  ? 
In  thy  grave  so  quiet  sleeping, 
Canst  thou  hear  our  bitter  weeping. 

Marguerite  7 
She  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever. 
Weeping,  weeping,  we  must  sever, 

Marguerite. 
Softly,  softly,  bells  are  pealing. 
Sadly  o'er  our  senses  stealing ; 
We  are  weeping,  broken  hearted, 
For  our  loved  one  has  departed — 

Marguerite. 


TOUCHING    THE    ARMY.— No.   11. 


In  November  last  we  threw  out  a  few  ideas 
toodiiog  the  present  state  of  the  army  of  Great 
Britaiii,  as  regards  promotion  by  purchase,  military 
aeqimrefiients  and  examinations,  prior  to  admission, 
tc  We  now  propose,  in  the  phraseology  of  to* 
fcy,  to  **  ventilate  '*  certain  other  opinions  m  es- 
90  of  those  already  set  forth.  As  regards  the 
■y«  tliere  has  ever  existed  during  the  times  of 
m  in  this  country,  though  the  richest  and  most 
fewetfnl  of  any,  a  spirit  of  apathy  with  respect  to 
Mlliriij  affairs,  and  an  increasing  desire  on  the 
firt  oCtbe  penny-wise-and-pound  foolish  school,  to 
fbe  strength  of  the  British  army,  from 
of  economy,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
;  ibe  way  to  ensure  peace  is  to  be  always 
I  for  war.  We  have  found  out  ere  now 
ihTjoU  evOs  of  raw  troops,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Oriaean  campaign,  of  going  to  war  with  a 


small  establishment.  It  will  here  be  easily  objected 
that  a  larger  standing  army  would  lay  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  Englishmen,  in  the  way 
of  tax.  Granted ;  but  better  pay  a  tax  {{3r peace  tksn 
a  tax  for  war — and  the  question  will  verily  admit  of 
such  a  turn  as  this.  In  proportion  as  England 
maintains  an  efficient  army,  will  the  cliances  of  war 
in  her  possessions  abroad  and  invasions  nearer 
home  be  lessened ;  in  proportion  as  foreign  difficul- 
ties are  increased,  will  the  possibilities  be  strength* 
ened,  and  the  probabilities  be  heightened  of 
danger  near  and  at  home,  <'  England's  extremity 
is  Europe's  opportunity,"  is  an  old  axiom  of  conti- 
nental state-craft;  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
thence  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  elucidation  on 
our  part.  And  now  to  come  at  once  at  the  ques- 
tion to  which  all  this  prefatory  **  bush- fighting  ** 
tends,  viz.,  the  condition  of  our  army,  and  the 
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dmra  schemes  mooted  by  military  men,  with  a 
view  towards  its  increase,  as  well  as  to  the  mnoh 
to  be  wished  reorganisation  thereof.      In  the  time 
of  peace,  it  is  all  Tcry  well  to  growl  at  the  idea 
of  sapporiing  so  many  idle  soldiers,  who  are  paid 
Is.  ld«  per  diem  for  doing  little  or  nothing ;  in  time 
of  war  our  eyes  are  widely  opened,  and  we  see  at 
once  to  our  sorrow  the  nature  of  our  mbtake. 
Trained,  thoroughly  a? ailable  troops  are  noi  to  be 
obtained  "  to  order  in  four- and- twenty  hours,**  like 
the  garments  of  the  slop-sellers.     It  takes  some- 
thing more  than  a  red  coat  and  pipeclay  to  make 
a  soldier,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.     What 
we  want  for  foreign  warfare  is  acclimatised  troops, 
who  not  only  know  their  duties,  but  are  able  well 
to  perform  them  in  trying  climates.     To  obtain 
them,  some  better  plan  must  be  adopted  than  the 
present,  whereby  (so  long  as  a  recruiting  sergeant, 
great  in  mendacious  eloquence,  and  decked  with 
particoloured  ribbons,  can  obtain  his  fair  modicum  of 
raw  boys,  who  are  willing  to  serve  the  Queen  and 
become  generals  in  expectancj),  great  things  are 
thought  to  be  accomplished.      These  same  raw 
boys  must,  however,  be  well  drilled  and  taught 
their  military  duties,  and  this  is  a  work  of  longer 
tune  than  is  commonly  supposed.    A  war  breaks 
out,  as  in  India  at  present ;  the  boys  are  hurried 
off  from  their  various  depots,  and  transported  to  a 
a  dimate  they  know  nothing  of,  and  it  is  not  too 
mnch  to  say  that  many  sink  under  the  influences  of 
change  of  climate,  as  was  found  in  the  Crimean 
campaign  especially.     We  shall  here  be  asked, 
what  we  propose  to  substitute  for  the   present 
system.     Feitima  ^^— the  best  kind  of  haste, 
after  all,   gentle  reader,— and  you  shall  know. 
Before  us,  while  we  now  write,  lies  a  pamphlet, 
professing,  in  some  measure,  to  solve  the  problem. 
We  propose,  then,  firstly,  to  lay  before  you,  as 
clearly  as  we  are  able,  the  views  of  the  writer  of 
that  pamphlet*  on  the  subject,  and  then  to  make 
such  few  comments  of  our  own  as  may  arise  out  of 
the  argument  as  we  proceed. 

The  merits  of  that  same  pamphlet,  as  a  mere 
literary  composition,  we  have  no  wish  at  this  junc- 
ture to  discuss,  but  there  oertainly  seems  to  be 
much  common  sense  in  the  author*s  views,  if  occa- 
sionally little  regard  for  the  beauties  of  gram- 
matical construction,  visible  throughout  their  de- 
liaeatioD.  Captain  Lawes,  to  use  his  own  words, 
proposes  **  to  shew  the  means  by  which  England 
alwt^9  might  be  in  possession  of  well-trained  and 
aeelimaiised  force*  in  all  her  foreign  possessions, 
with  a  efficient  reserve  army."  Of  course  this 
plan  would  be  an  innovation  on  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  would  meet  with  great  opposition 
on  the  part  of  elderly  officers  of  the  *'As  you 
were  "  sohodi;  with  that,  the  question  as  to  the 
Merits  of  this  {Jan  has  nothing  at  all  to  do.  There 
are  worse  things  than  innovations,  just  the  same  as 
there  arc  better  things  than  a  blind  adherence  to 


reasoned  wrongs,  merely  beeanse  they  ousted  in 
the  time^of  one's  grandfather.  We  eanuot  do 
better  here  than  by  quoting  our  pamphleteer's 
opening  proposition  : — 

Firet,  I  propose  that  there  «hoald  be  Ued  Funptum 
ttjnmet  io  aU  parts  of  the  world  where  England  maj  have 
possessions.  For  instance — the  armies  of  China,  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  the  armies  of  Australia,  of  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  of  the  Maaritias,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  tlie 
army  of  Reserve  always  to  be  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
eicept  as  hereinafter  provided. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  that,  in  cases  of  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  these  local  armies  should 
become  moveable,  and  not  otherwise.  An  illustra-  . 
tion  given  is  this : — "  lu  case  of  a  war  occurring 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  requiring  the  presence 
of  British  troops,  the  forces  might  be  furnished  by 
the  army  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Guards ; 
the  army  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  this  case,  to  be 
speedily  and  largely  recruited  from  the  reserve 
army.'*  The  reserve  army  is  never,  under  this 
plan,  to  be  called  upon  '<  to  fight  abroad^  except  as 
the  dernier  resorV* 

It  is  then  proposed  that  the  terms  of  enlistment 
for  the  regular  army  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
length  of  service  adjusted  with  regard  to  the 
country  where  the  army  is  stationed,  for  which 
army  ihe  eoldier  shall  enlitt  io  serve  hit  whole  time, 
A  table  is  appended  to  these  remarks,  and  there 
are  some  other  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  sanitary  depots,  where  men  might 
get  gradually  acclimatised.  That  table  of  periods 
of  enlistment  is  as  follows,  and  being  only  put 
forward  as  an  explanatory  suggestion,  need  only  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth  : — 

PERIODS  FOB  ENLISTHZNT,  ftC. 


The  Army  of 


**  A  Seheme  for  the  Beorganisatioii  of  the  Army 
HiUtta,**    By  Oaptaia  Lawea.    1857. 


and 


India... 

YanDicman's  Land  '^ 
Australia,  Cape,  > 
Maaritius  j 

China,  West  Indies... 

Canada 

Mediterranean    


Period  to  claim  dis- 
charge with 
pension. 


10  years 
la     H 


8 

14 
16 


Period  to  ehdm 

discharge  with- 

oQt  pension. 


8  years 


6 

10 
13 


And  then,  with  regard  to  the  reserve  army,  or 
army  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  suggestion  ia 
"that  the  militia  shouM  be  constituted  into  an 
army  of  reserve,  its  regiments  to  correspond  in 
numbers  to  the  numbers  of  the  regiments  abroad. 
Eor  instance,  John  Jones  would  enlist  into  No.  18 
Regiment,  Reserve  Army,the  oorreepondingnumber 
of  that  regiment  being  of  the  army  of  the  West 
Indies."  John  Jones  would,  therefore  have  en« 
listed  to  serve  kis  whole  time  in  the  West  Indiea* 
and  only  to  remain  with  the  reserve  regiment  it 
home  till  recruits  were  wanted  for  the  West  Indkn 
army. 

In  this  way  the  army  of  reserve  at  home  woM 
be  one  vast  depot  for  reoraits  for  foreign  aervieo 
with  the  local  European  armies  abroad;    **lka 
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joug  vilitiaineD,  imsfonDed  into  soldiers  of  ibe 
reserre  flrmj,  gradually  become  absorbed  into  the 
amies  abroad  ;'*  and  if,  as  Captain  Lawes  suggests 
further,  veteran  soldiers,  on  their  return  from 
foreign  ssnrice,  should  have  the  opportunity  gifen 
them,  if  It  in  a  medical  view,  of  joining  the  army 
of  resene  for  a  limits  period,  receiving  their 
pension9»made  up  to  full  pay,  of  their  respective 
ranks,  nd  the  understanding  that  they  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  serve  abroad  again,  except 
in  the  tme  of  "  extraordinary  emergency."  Thus, 
by  degree,  the  ranks  of  the  reserve  army  here  at 
home  woiid  become  principally  composed  of 
vetersB  si>ldier8,  who  would,  in  their  own  person, 
inspire  the  recruits  with  an  esprit  de  cor  pa ,  by 
slMwing  the  latter  the  advantages  of  well  serving 
their  country,  and  in  other  ways  influencing  for 
good  their  younger  brethren  in  arms. 

Many  ol^eetions,  and  possibly  a  few  of  them 
just,  may  be  urged  against  this  scheme.  Yet  it 
should  bry  no  means  be  classed  with  the  many 
abortive  propositions  daily  put  forth  by  military 
grievance- mongers,  smitten  with  the  eacoethes 
tenbemU,  Neither  should  any  one  rashly  apply 
the  language  of  the  poet. 

Ton  talk  Utopiaa, 

to  o«r  pamphleteer,  in  whose  reasonings  there  is 
sone  solidity. 

Ai  regards  the  periods  of  service  for  officers, 
ere  their  becoming  entitled  to  half  pay,  the  same 
•Bggeations  wfll  apply.  They,  too,  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  re-entering  the  army  of  reserve, 
retaining  their  respective  ranks,  and  also  receiving 
their  half  pay,  made  up  to  full  pay,  of  their  respec- 
tive ranks,  while  serving  with  the  reserve,  as  in 
tbe  ease  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
pnviOes.  There  is  a  further  proposition,  touching 
ofiecTs     vis.  :— 

Tlut  th«  lientenaat-colonels,  majors,  and  captains  of 
aulitia  aboold  stand  as  they  now  are,  taking  promotion 
oely  in  their  own  peculiar  regiments  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
witiie  tke  lieatemiDts  and  ensigns  should  be  draf^,  as  oc. 
eaiioQ  might  require,  to  the  regiments  abroad.  By  this 
aeaoa — m  th*»  present  lientenant-ooloncls,  majors,  and 
captaiiia  vere  promoted,  or  retired,  and  other  officers  joined 
tW  reserre  from  the  armies  abroad — by  degrees  the  reserre 
weaU  become  officered  by  men  who  had  seen  service. 

The  scbeme  to  a  certain  extent  is  necessarily 
erade,  woald  involve  great  expense,  and,  in  some 
foartera^  would  undoubtedly  give  great  dissatis- 
iwlioii.     But  it  deserves  a  hearing. 

CSaptain  Lawes  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  abo- 
Axk  great  part  at  least,  if  we  rightly  under- 
l^ai — of  the  odious  purchase  system.  And 
«a  feature  to  say  that,  setting  aside  certam 
ttmAAea  which  elog  this  present  clearance  of  the 
mm§  ^pwation,  were  Captam  Lawes'  scheme  fairly 
tti/A  md  improved  on,  as  military  wisdom  might 
Mg§eal»  there  would  be  a  chance  of  our  army 
Irtvg' — what  it  really  ought  to  be  (since  "  wars 
flA  mMwra  of  war''  on  all  sides  seem  m  no  whit 
|p%  to  diBUiiish) — a  guarantee  for  the  dignity  of 


the  country  being  upheld,  and  a  security  againit 
its  peace  being  disturbed  with  impunity. 

In  the  cursory  notice  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
we  have  necessarily  omitted  certain  minor  sugges- 
tions. The  principal  objection  against  all  the 
arguments  herein  used,  will  be  their  cost.  The 
breeches  pocket  of  John  Bull  is  proverbially  as 
tender  of  touching  as  it  is  capacious.  The  plan 
proposed  has  undoubtedly,  at  first  sight,  a  great 
tendency  to  ease  the  national  pocket  of  much  of 
its  pecuniary  weight. 

It  will  probably  be  granted — almost  as  soon  as 
demanded,  for  the  sake  of  argument — ^that  our 
army  system  hitherto  has  lacked  nnmerical  strength. 
All  our  continental  neighbours,  in  spite  of  our 
notorious  bravery,  which  most  of  them  have  per- 
sonally proved  at  some  time  or  another, — tell  us 
so.  Our  own  experience  of  the  past  and  present 
ought  likewise  so  to  tell  us.  With  larger  colonial 
territories  than  France,  our  army  is  far  lees,  even 
taking  into  consideration  the  disparity  of  popula- 
tions. The  fact  is  patent.  With  greater  wealth, 
we  have  an  army  far  smaller  than  France.  The 
colonial  possessfons  of  France  are  fewer  and  of 
less  importance  than  those  of  England.  Why, 
then,  have  we,  with  the  example  taught  us  by  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, — an 
army  inadequate  in  numerical  strength,  as  well  as 
in  that  important  item  of  fitness  for  foreign  service 
to  our  exigencies  f  The  question  must  have 
occurred  at  some  time  to  all  or  most  of  us. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  war ;  we  agree  with 
Captain  Lawes  that  the  less  we  interfere  with  our 
neighbour's  affairs  the  better ;  but  we  cannot  be 
so  blind— with  all  tbe  bitter  lessons  the  past  has 
taught  us  fresh  in  our  memory — as  to  forget,  in 
our  love  of  peace,  that  war,  from  any  side,  is  for 
Britain,  at  any  time,  a  possiblity ;  and  novf  some- 
thing more  than  a  probability.  The  voioe  of 
wailing  is  heard  abroad  in  our  land;  mothers 
mourn  for  their  slaughtered  sons,  wives  for  their 
husbands,  children  for  their  fathers.  The  rebel- 
lion of  many  of  our  Queen*s  East  Indian  subjects 
has  filled  many  homes  with  mourning  and  hearts 
with  fear.  We  had  the  evidence  of  the  Crimean 
campaign  to  show  us  the  evib  of  going  to  war 
with  a  peace  establbhment ;  we  have  now  the 
Indian  mutiny  to  force  upon  us  the  eonviction 
that,  as  a  security  for  the  future  peace  of  India, 
we  must  have  a  far  larger  local  European  army 
there  than  heretofore,  to  replace  the  80,000  men 
who  have  turned  traitors  against  the  Government 
in  Bengal ;  and  in  times  like  these  a  great  nation 
ihould  be  prepared  for  any  struggle. 

[We  do  not  expect  that  the  suggestions  of 
Captain  Lawes,  and  the  writer  of  the  preoediog 
article,  will  be  adopted,  because  they  would  destroy 
the  present  organisation  of  the  army.  The  men 
would  only  be  acclimated  in  one  place  and  unac- 
customed to  another ;  while  we  need  soldiers,  who, 
with  the  necessary  changes  of  costume,  can  make 
themselves  at  home  anywhere.  Then  the  best  re- 
giments in  the  service  are,  perhaps,  more  efficirat, 
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becaase  tliey  are  local  regiments.  They  are 
generally  recruited  from  one  large  or  a  few  small 
connties ;  and  the  militia  of  these  counties  should 
be  their  second  battalions  in  practice,  if  not  in 
theory.  The  Stirlingshire  Militia  wanted  to  serv^ 
iu  India.  The  commanders  in  India  wanted  good 
men,  and  they  could  have  met  with  none  superior 
to  these  Royal  Borderers;  but  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  red  tape,  stood  in  the  way,  and  half  the 
European  ladies  in  India,  or  elsewhere  out  of  this 
country,  might  bo  murdered,  rather  than  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  overstepped  to  save  them. 
The  Stirlingshire  might  havo  been  made  the 
second  battalion  of  the  42nd  Regiment  at  once ; 
for  t  he  recruits  of  that  corps  are  generally  enlisted 
from  these  midland  districts  of  Scotland. 

Experience  has  proved  the  propriety  of  preserv- 
ing these  local  connexions  and  tnidilions,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  excellent  reasons  for  their  extension. 
The  Eail  of  Derby  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Canadian  army ;  but  they  were  to  be  enlisted  iu 
Canada,  and  to  consider  it  their  home,  as  the 
regular  regiments  consider  this  country  their  home. 
That  course  was  long  ago  adopted  most  succcsfully 
in  the  West  Indies. 

An  efficient  army  need  not  be  an  expensive  force. 
The  necessities  of  our  position  require  an  army  of 
men,  and  when  a  pressure  comes,  we  unfortunately 
bave  one  of  boys,  who  cost  a  mint  cf  money  to 
take  to  their  graves,  for  they  die  rapidly  under 
work  to  which  in  a  few  years  they  would  havo  be- 
come inured. 

The  following  letter  is  inserted  because  it  gives 
a  soldier's  view  of  the  case,  for  the  writer  was  and 
is  exactly  what  he  professes  to  be,  and  to  have 
been : — 

ARMY  REFORM.— A  SOLDIER'S  PAY. 

TO   THB   EDITOR   OP  TAIT'S    EDINBURGH    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Having  served  some  vears  in  the  ranks  as  a 
private  soldier,  I  naturally  feel  interested  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  anny.  All  articles  or  speeches  "  touch- 
ing the  army  "  that  catch  my  eye  are  glanced  through ; 
and  as  hoth  articles  and  speeches  have  been  somewhat 
numerous  since  the  break  down  of  our  military  system 
in  the  Crimea;  I  have  necessarily  read  much  on  nearly 
all  sides  of  the  question.  I  say  nearly  all  sides,  because 
there  is  one  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  placed  before 
the  public, — and  that  is  the  side  which  presents  itself 
to  the  view  of  the  private  soldier.  Both  writers  and 
speakers  often  appear  to  me  to  be  at  sea  in  their  re- 
marks, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  had  they  served 
in  the  ranks,  their  views  would  have  been  considerably 
modified,  and  they  would  have  formed  very  different 
opinions.  The  disputants  are  generally  either  civilians 
or  officers.  The  former  really  know  nothing  practi- 
cally on  the  subject ;  their  views  are  all  theoretical — 
and  theoretically  they  are  good — but  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  many  a  good  theory  that  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  practice.  The  officer  views  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  self-interest,  and  upholds  the  pre- 
sent system,  or  bitterly  rails  against  it,  according  as  he 
has  been  successful  or  unfortunate  in  his  career.  Now, 
sir,  the  opinions  I  have  arrived  at  on  army  reform  may 
not  be  worth  a  jot  more  than  the  opinions  of  other  people; 
but  they  have  this  to  recommend  them.  I  have  been  a 
soldier,  and  am  now  a  civilian ;  therefore  I  am  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  I  write, 
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and  can  have  no  self-interest  to  serve  inadv^Ud  in 
particular  crotchet    Angry  or  disappointW  ^ 
often  distort  one's  views  as  much  as  self-iii^^^^- 
I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  to  gratify.     In  1 84*^^ 
in  her  Majesty's  24th  Foot    Having  le 
and  served  some  time  in  the  ranks,  I  becani 
the  captain  of  my  company,  remaining  wit 
he  retired  from  the  service,  when  I  returj 
duty  in  the  ranks.    Soon  after  I  was  made  i 
missioned  officer,  but  discovering  that  I  did 
firmness  or  sternness  sufficient  to  enforce  n. 
cipline,  and  not  caring  to  incur  the  cens 
superior  officers,  or  to  return  to  the  ranks 
private,  I  piu-chased  my  discharge.     With  n 
snre  I  look  back  to  the  days  spent  in  th 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  sh 
very  few  of  the  working  classes  are  as 
comfortably  provided  for,  as  the  private 
chooses  to  take  care  of  himtelf. 

The  smallness  of  a  soldier's  pay  forms  a  g 
auce  with  some  army  reformers ;  but  a  few  t 
rience  in  the  barrack-room  would  most  certaii 
their  views  a  trifie.  Let  us  just  suppose  tha 
drew  three  or  four  shillings  a-day  for  his 
any  army  reformer  tell  me  what  the  soldiei 
with  the  money  ?  Nineteen  shillings  and  ei 
three-farthings  out  of  every  pound  would 
drink  to  a  dead  certainty.  What  else  can 
do  with  it  ?  Save  it '  Let  his  comrades  di 
he  has  a  sovereign  in  his  knapsack,  and  de 
it  the  money  will  not  remain  there  many  hoi 
it  to  his  friends  ?  A  good  thing,  if  you  cou 
him  to  do  so,  and  the  friends  were  worthy  of  H 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  either  fcehasno 
friends  he  cares  to  send  it  to,  or  he  would  m  leh  rather 
spend  it  on  his  own  pleasures.  Buy  clotht  ft  Heii 
restricted  to  his  regimentals.  Books  ?  Tl  K  is  the 
garrison  library ;  and,  besides,  what  could  «  do  with 
them  when  the  route  came  ?  He  can  car  jr  nothing 
with  him  but  his  kit  and  accoutrements,  aW  that  is 
almost  too  much.  In  short,  the  soldier  is  Wuced  to 
the  alternative  of  getting  rid  of  his  money  cAallowiDg 
his  friends  or  comrades  to  do  it  for  him ;  W  if  ^* 
prefer  the  former,  his  only  choice  is  between  fiw  cook- 
shop  and  the  ale-house.  Drink  carries  thdwy.  He 
goes  to  have  "  a  half  pint ;"  hears  a  song ;  lis  another 
half  pint ;  hears  another  song ;  and  so  €be  evening 
passes.  Perhaps  he  gets  into  barracks  all  right;  per. 
haps  he  awakes  in  the  morning  to  discover  hunself  in 
the  guard-room  for  drunkenness,  or  to  find  that  he  ha* 
been  absent  withont  leave,  having  passed  the  night  with 
most  disreputable  company.  In  the  former  case,  for 
the  fourth  offence  he  gets  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
is  generally  sentenced  to  a  month's  solitary  confine- 
ment, with  one  penny  a  day  stopped  from  his  pay  for 
the  period  of  two  years.  For  absence  without  leave,  his 
punishment  is  confinement  to  barracks,  with  extra  drill, 
during  which  time  he  saves  money,  and- — -goes  through 
the  same  roimd  the  first  night  he  gets  released  firoin 
confinement  Unless,  therefore,  the  extra  money  be 
stopped  before  it  reaches  the  soldier's  hands,  and  is 
invested  for  his  benefit,  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  the 
private  soldier  would  injure  rather  than  improve  the 
army.  All  commanding  officers  are  aware  that  the 
more  pay  the  men  draw  the  more  dnmkenness  there  is 
in  the  regiment,  the  more  crime  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
less  discipline  and  efficiency.  Indeed,  from  the  verv 
nature  of  the  case  it  caimot  possibly  be  otherwise. 

"  But,  stay — you  have  forgotten  the  military  savings 
banks,"  exclaims  some  one. 

No.  The  military  savings  bank  was  an  excellent 
idea,  spoilt  in  the  carrying  out.  I  well  remember  being 
on  parade  the  morning  the  general  order  csUblifbiBg 
these  banks  was  read.  I  also  remember  the  rciaarki 
made  by  my  comrades  when  we  got  back  to  the  banack- 
room.  **It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
money  we  can  save,  and  to  cut  down  our  pay,"  tt^ 
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t  wt8  Tcry  preyalent,  although  it  was 
J  g|f€d  in  opposition  that  the  officers  already 
^  Mtkfmej  the  men  drew,  and  how  much  they 
fntliM     ™^*  "^^  could  not  therefore  require  the 
imiicrj  \f  n  sayings  hank  to  discover  the  exact  point 
inNlgl  Iftw  pay  would  hear  reducing.    But  the  great 
tken^  if  lOitary  savings  hanks— the  defect  that  tho- 
of  IBtfn'*^y»  their  usefulness,  and  prevents  even 
^«^^    I  •cnsiWe  soldiers  investing  any  money  in 
P^"*^  regulation  which  places  it  in  the  power  of 
'^"^  ■tial  to  deprive  the  soldier,  at  any  moment, 
wem  be  (idng  he  may  possess  in  those  hanks.    The 
in  the  e^M^tces  his  money  in  a  military  savings  hank 
fcf  decnt  ^^  control  over  it.     It  is  no  longer  his 
lifLiii*'wL^^*^  ^  trust  for  him  during  good  behaviour. 
mnB    WTO'  yice  get  it  when  he  is  discharged,  hut  it 
.vctomi  iO    Mible  that,  long  before  this,  he  might 
hare  cottmU'od  some  breach  ot  military  discipline,  and 
paid  ftir  hit  lolly  with  the  money  foolishly  deposited  in 
a  miHtBry  savings  bank.    This  absurd  regulation  effec- 
tually dMtroys  their  utility.    I  could  never  bring  my- 
self to  p«t  a  fitrthing  in  one.    I  could  never  conscien- 
tioudy  advise  another  to  do  so.    Indeed  I  never  knew 
bat  two  isdzviduals  to  deposit  anything,  and  they  had 
the  credit  of  doing  so  to  curry  favour  with  the  officers, 
and  **get  the  stripes.**    It  appears   to  me  that  this 
defect  only  requires  to  be  stated  to  be  remedied.   Surely 
the  military  audiorities  can  have  no  idea  of  the  effect 
it  prodoees  in  the  soldier's  mind.     I  was  present,  some 
six  moDths  ago,  at  a  parting  interview  between  a  father 
and  his  aon.     The  latter  was  in  the  artillery,  and  under 
ordere  lor  China.    When  last  heard  from  he  was  at 
Hong  Kong.     "  Keep  yourself  out  of  the  defaulter's 
hooks,  my  boy,'*  said  the  father.    "  Don't  give  way  to 
driak»    Ton  have  money  enough  for  all  necessary  pur 
poses,  and  can  save  a  trifle  if  you  like ;  but  don't  g^ve 
It  away  to  government.    Don't  be  foolish  enough  to 
}Hrt  It  hi  one  of  their  confounded  savings  banks.    Give 
It  away— durow  it  vway — spend  it  fooHshly — do  any- 
thing wi^  it  rather  tiian  let  a  rascally  court-martial 
rob  yott  of  it.     As  sure  as  ever  you  put  any  money  in 
one  of  their  savings  banks,  so  sure  will  they  try  you 
£nr  nothing,  just  to  cheat  you  of  your  cash  1" 

Of  conne,  the  man  held  rather  extreme  views ;  but 
nearly  all  s^^diers  are  uneducated,  and  extreme  views 
are  very  prevalent  among  them.  When  I  left  the 
anay,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  believed  putting  money 
into  a  nvings  bank  equivalent  to  a  court-martial. 
''The  eolond  would  be  sure  to  try  them,  if  they  had 
any  money  to  take  away."  Juster  views  may  prevail 
now,  bat,  under  any  circimistances,  the  regulation 
eooi^ained  of  is  abused,  and  should  be  cancelled. 

"But,  if  soldiers  were  better  paid,  yon  would  get  a 
nipcrior  class  of  men,'*  suggests  another  reformer.  I 
as  not  GO  sore  of  that.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
recniting-sergeants  would  draw  their  supplies  chiefly 
from  the  same  sonrces  they  do  now, — and,  considering 
sU  ttungs,  I  do  not  think  the  raw  material  of  our  army 
e«ft  be  much  improved-  They  do  their  work ;  do  it 
veil ;  and  I  really  do  not  know  where  the  "  superior 
dass  of  men"  is  to  be  found  that  would  beat  them.  A 
few  pence  (or  even  shillings)  a-day  conld  have  but  very 
litde  influence  in  inducing  highly  educated  or  moral 
UHB  to  enter  the  army  as  private  soldiers.  We  have 
had  practical  experience  of  it  Some  few  months  before 
the  flois  of  the  Russian  war  a  corps  of  artisans  was 
mbodied  under  the  name  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps. 
Their  poty  was  two  guineas  per  week,  with  rations, 
chlha^  Old  other  requisites  found  them.  Here,  then, 
W  Ml  opportonity  for  the  "  superior  class  of  men"  to 
ctmm  fewsrd.  What  was  the  result  ?  Perhaps  a 
diMi  or  two  of  good  men  might  have  been  picked  out 
rflNwhnle  corps,  but,  as  a  body,  they  wete  as  drunken 
■J— iflilisu  a  set  of  scamps  as  it  was  possible  to  col. 
My  brother  enlisted  in  the  corps,  and 
l«ilk  them  in  the  Crimea.  He  not  only  describes 
llftfiir  mora  energetic  language  than  I  have  used, 


but  gives  instances — ^relates  scenes  which  he  has  wit> 
nessed — to  prove  the  truth  of  his  description.  They 
would  not  half  work,  or  even  let  well-disposed  men 
work.  Among  other  anecdotes,  my  brother  relates  that 
one  morning  he  had  the  wheel  of  a  cart  given  him  to 
mend.  It  was  a  job  he  could  have  done  comfortably 
in  four  hours ;  but  he  knew  well  the  consequences  if  he 
did  not  make  it  last  much  longer.  So  he  turned  the 
wheel  about,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ; 
then  he  would  do  a  little  work,  and  spend  five  minutes 
examining  it,  then  turn  the  wheel  about  again — abso- 
lutely working  hard  to  make  the  job  last  out ;  and  after 
all  his  trouble  he  nearly  got  lynched  by  his  comrades 
for  not  taking  more  than  double  the  time  he  required 
over  the  job.  Yet  these  men,  who  are  really  robbing 
the  country  of  at  least  a  guinea  a  week  each,  were 
constantly  grumbling ;  nothing  was  right  with  them — 
they  were  the  most  ill-used  men  in  the  universe  I  At 
length  came  peace,  and  they  were  oveijoyed.  They 
would  be  free  from  government,  and  would  take  good 
care  how  government  got  hold  of  them  again.  So  they 
came  home,  received  what  money  was  due  to  them, 
signed  the  books  acknowledging  that  they  had  no  fur- 
ther claims,  clutched  the  paper  discharge  given  to 
them,  flung  up  their  caps,  and  went  and  got  drunk. 
These  are  the  very  men  who  have  been  holding  public 
meetings,  and  appealing  to  public  sympathy,  because, 
forsooth,  government  gave  them  paper  discharges 
instead  of  parchment  ones,  and  very  properly  refuses 
to  entertain  a  claim  for  three  months'  pay  which,  long 
after  their  discharge,  certain  knowing  ones  of  the  corps 
recollected  was  promised  to  them  by  somebody  at  the 
time  of  their  enlistment,  provided  they  were  discharged 
before  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  that  date.  I  know 
pretty  well  all  that  occurred  when  my  brother  enlisted ; 
I  also  know  that  I  never  heard  a  word  about  this  com- 
pensation money  until  he  was  discharged  ;  so  that  I  can 
very  readily  come  to  a  conclusion  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  promise.  However,  Mji.  Roebuck  took  the 
"grievance"  in  hand,  got  a  select  conmiittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  report  on  the  matter,  and  a 
general  board  of  officers  has  been  lately  sitting  at  the 
Horse  Guards  to  adjudicate  on  all  claims  sent  in  to 
them.  The  result  is — the  men  may  have  parchment 
discharges,  by  returning  their  paper  ones ;  and  so,  I 
believe,  the  matter  ends.  Judging  from  this  experi- 
ment, therefore,  I  have  reason  for  believing  that  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  would  not  secure  a  superior  class  of 
men  for  the  ranks. 

**But,  at  any  rate,  a  higher  scale  of  pay  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  recruiting-sergeant." 

In  ordinary  times,  more  men  are  found  ready  and 
willing  to  serve  the  Queen  than  the  Queen  requires. 
A  soldier's  pay  is  good  compared  with  the  wages  usually 
received  by  the  class  from  which  recruits  are  chiefly 
drawn.  In  point  of  fact,  but  very  few  of  those  who 
enlist  know  anything  about  the  terms  at  which  they 
*'  take  the  shilling.' '  They  see  that  a  soldier  is  warmly 
and  decently  clothed;  they  know  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
has  not  much  work  to  do  ;  and  they  notice — for  it  is  a 
noticeable,  fact — that  he  always  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend.  Whether  all  this  be  accomplished 
with  one  shilhng  a  day  or  five  they  know  not,  but  they 
see  that  it  is  accomplished,  and  they  are  content.  If 
men  are  wanted  in  greater  numbers  than  they  present 
themselves,  a  large  bounty  will  procure  them  far  more 
readily  than  any  increase  of  pay.  A  good  round  sum, 
to  be  received  at  once,  down  on  the  nail — ^not  next 
month,  or  next  year,  but  immediately — ^has  a  wonder- 
ful effect  It  would  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  getting  recruits ;  and  it  is  just  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  money  might  not  be  spent  so  foolishly  as 
it  would  be  if  received  in  sixpences  or  shillings  as  daily 
pay. 

It  appears  to  be  the  earnest  wish  of  many  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  all  that  possibly  can  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  private  soldier.    Hitherto  I  am 
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afraid  thexhaTtioiiiewhat  marred  their  good  intentitms 
by  allowing  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  knowledge.  I 
oould  name  one  or  two  instances  where  they  have  done 
positive  harm  when  they  certainly  meant  well. 

During  the  Russian  war,  for  example,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  men  actually  employed  against  the 
•nemy  should  receive  sixpence  per  day  in  addition  to 
their  usual  pay.  The  authorities  at  the  War  Office 
proposed  that  this  money  should  be  invested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldier,  but  certain  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  believed  themselves  the  true  friends 
of  the  soldier,  insisted  so  strongly  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  into  his  own  hands,  for  him  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  it,  that  they  carried  their  point*  The 
money  was  paid  to  the  soldier,  and  the  Greeks  who 
opened  liquor  stores  in  the  Crimea  reaped  the  full 
benefit  of  it  Married  men,  who  had  wives  and  families 
in  EngUmd,  certainly  avuled  themselves  of  the  privi. 
leges  of  the  post-office,  and  sent  money  home ;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  our  soldiers  prefer  spending  to 
saving,  and  it  would  rather  puzzle  the  sharpest  among 
those  who  so  resolutely  insisted  that  the  additional 
sixpence  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  men  to 
name  what  good  the  money  ever  did  them  or  any  be- 
longing to  them.  Had  the  War  Office  idea  been  car- 
ried out,  each  roan  would  have  had  some  few  pounds 
in  the  bank,  and  probably  his  name  would  have 
appeared  less  often  in  the  defaulters'  book— a  benefit 
both  ways,  which  it  would  puzzle  no  one  to  prove. 

There  are  one  or  two  refer  Jis  which  I  would  urge 
on  these  soldier's  friends  to  accomplish.  In  the  first 
place,  let  them  endeavour  to  place  the  military  savings 
Danks  on  a  proper  footing.  Secondly,  let  than  bear  in 
mind  that  a  private  soldier,  while  he  remains  in  the 
army,  cannot  legitimately,  with  benefit  to  himself  or 
the  service,  spend  more  than  he  at  present  receives  as 
daily  pay.  If,  therefore,  occasions  arise  when  he  de. 
serves  and  should  reoeive  increased  wages,  let  the  extra 
money  be  invested  for  his  benefit,  or  let  it  take  the 
shape  of  an  increased  pension  on  discharge.  Thirdly, 
and  above  all  others,  let  them  endeavour  to  get  the 
scale  of  pensions  for  wounded  soldiers  revised.  A 
shilling  a  day  may  be  sufficient  for  a  soldier  who  has 
no  house  rent  to  pay,  or  firing  or  candles  to  buy  i  but 
a  shilling  a  day  is  not  sufficient  for  the  married  man, 
who  has  all  these  and  much  more  to  provide  for ;  and 
yet  many  are  discharged  on  even  a  less  pension.  Some 


only  get  sixpence  a  day  for  two  yean,  although  it  i 
be  evident  to  every  one  that,  if  the  wound  is  of  sufficj 
importanse  to  cause  their  discharge,  it  will  also  { 
vent  their  earning  a  maintenance  by  their  labour ; 
sixpence  a  day  for  two  years  is  a  cruel  mockery  under 
these  circumstances.  Surely  the  nation  can  afford  to 
be  somewhat  more  liberal  to  those  who  have  been 
maimed  or  mutilated  in  her  service. 

I  had  intended  to  have  said  a  few  words  respecting 
married  soldiers,  but  perhaps  that  would  involve  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  soldiers  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  marry  at  all  or  not.  There  are,  certainly,  two  sides 
to  the  question,  and  much  might  be  said  on  both. 

One  of  the  chief  reforms  I  wished  to  urge  is  already 
in  course  of  accomplishment — I  allude  to  married  men 
having  quarters  to  themselves.  Usage  reconciles  us  to 
many  strange  things.  Even  women  get  accustomed  to 
sleeping  in  a  room  with  ten  or  twenty  men — nay,  she 
even  gets  accustomed  to  seeing  these  men  dress  and 
undress  several  times  during  Uie  day;  but  it  is  not 
seemly,  or  right,  or  proper  tlwt  even  a  soldier's  wile  or 
daughter  should  be  exposed  to  such  influences,  and 
thr  sooner  married  men  have  quarters  to  themselves 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  modesty  of  their  children 
and  the  morality  of  the  army. 

Should  you  think  these  remarks  worthy  of  insertion 
I  may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  trouble  you  with 
my  opinions  on  promotion  from  the  ranks.  Meanwhile 
permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant, T.J. 

We  believe  with  reasons  that  in  a  few  past 
years  a  great  improTetnent  has  occurred  both  in 
the  character  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army ;  but, 
if  the  country  want  to  have  regiments  of  me», 
instead  of  men  and  bots,  the  proportion  of  married 
men  will  be  increased ;  and  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  disabled,  and  for  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  die  or  may  be  killed  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

The  suggestions  of  our  correspondent  might  be 
carried  out  at  little  or  no  expense,  and  those  re- 
specting the  military  savings  banks  are  perfectly 
reasonable. — Ed.] 


POLITICAL   NAUUATIYE. 


Except  the  Parliamentary  business  of  December, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  another  page,  the  month 
passed  without  any  very  remarkable  occurrences  of 
a  political  kind.  Even  the  Parliamentary  session 
was  remarkable  for  doing— not  nothing,  but  next 
thereto. 

Several  elections  have  occurred.  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  baa  been  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
borough  of  Ashton,  after  a  contest  in  which  he 
had  the  superiority  from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 
TheWhigs  have  been  allowed  one- third  of  the  rcpre* 
scntation  of  Buckinghamshire  for  some  time ;  and 
their  representative,  Mr.  Cavendish,  having  been 
promised  a  coronet,  resigned  his  seat  in  favour  of 
his  son,  who  offered  to  supply  the  vacancy,  but 
was  opposed  by  Captain  Hamilton,  who  considered 
that  Buckinghamshire    should    become    entirely 


Conservative  in  his  own  person,  and  spoiled  many 
a  quiet  dinner  by  liolding  a  poll  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  when  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
1617  votes  to  1454.  The  Conservative  leaders 
probably  disliked  the  introduction  of  contests  into 
a  county  where  they  were  allowed  to  stai  d  two  to 
one  without  question.  Another  contest  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Elgin  burghs,  where  Sir  James  Ho^, 
of  East  Indian  acquaintanceship,  promised  to  libe- 
rate the  electors  from  the  "  overwhelming*  inflii- 
enoe  of  the  Duffs ;  but  that  we  presume  to  be 
simply  "overwhelming."— The  public  meetings  of 
the  period  have  been  almost  exclusively  on  India 
and  Indian  affairs.  They  have  been  mull  it  udinoua. 
At  several  of  them  a  resolution  has  been  attached 
to  the  ordinary  routine,  setting  forth  tliat  India 
cannot  be  governed  well  without  a  large  or  liberal 
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JMmie  of  ovr  domestic  eleot orate,  amoanting  to 
a  ttubood  ftaffrage ;  and  that  seems  to  comprise 
oearij  all  that  has  been  done  relating  to  the  new 
icformbill. 

Tha  Marquis  of  Glanricarde  appeared  at  one  of 
thne  meetings  in  tlie  London  Tavern,  in  the 
lAuttieieT  of  an  Indian  reformer.  The  meeting 
was  ooder  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin, 
ILP.  for  Northampton.  The  contrast  between 
the  chairman  and  his  noble  friend  was  too  interest- 
ing not  to  form  the  subject  of  remark,  and  people 
manrelled  how  thej  could  find  common  grounds, 
eren  oa  India.  The  secret  has  been  disclosed  in 
the  raoiottr  that  the  Premier  is  to  strengthen  his 
GibiQetbjthe  adhesion  of  the  noble  Marquis,  who 
will  take  the  place  of  the  £arl  of  Harrowby  as 
Lord  Prifj  Seal.  The  arrangement  is  produced 
bj  the  low  slate  of  health  into  which  the  Earl  of 
Harrowbj  had  fallen  !  As  India  is  to  be  the 
grand  ground  of  debate  during  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  and  as  the  hi:»torian  of  England,  now 
in  the  Peers,  ucYer  makes  more  in  one  session  than 
OM  speech  on  one  subject,  while  the  Earl  of 
EOeuborongh  threatens  to  be  troublesome,  and  the 
Lofd  Privy  Seal  to  be  professes  to  be  well  read 
ap  io  Indian  history,  and  to  receife  private 
letters  from  his  brother-in-law  the  Governor* 
Qeaenl,  it  is  thought  that  he  may  be  useful  by 
•ooie;  by  others  that  he  cannot  strengthen  any 


Great  preparations  have  been  made  to  celebrate 
ia  a  style  of  Courtly  grandeur  the  marriage  of  the 
Priaoass  Royal  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia's  son ;  who 
ia  the  natural  course  of  events  will  be  King  of 
Frassia,  on  the  demise  of  his  uncle  the  present 
Kiag  and  his  father  the  Prince  and  heir  of  the 
thme.  These  proceedings  have  probably  been 
more  talked  over  in  these  days  of  adveraity  to  the 
silk-trade,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been 
itom  a  good-natured  disposition  to  drag  forward 
the  London  season  by  a  month,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  traders  in  the  Metropolitan  West-end.  The 
festivities  may  have  some  good  effect  of  that  kind. 
The  persons  on  whom  the  expenditure  extra  will 
faU  diiefly  live  by  agricultural  produce,  and  are  in 
cimBUtaDoea  to  pay  well.  The  agricultural  in- 
t«ast  must  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condiiion  at 
pffseat.  They  have  had  several  years  of  good  crops 
with  high  prices  in  succession,  and  the  arrears  of 
itats  must  be  remarkably  small.  Anything  that 
in^  them  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  Macclesfield 
mi  Spttalfields  silk  weavers  is  good  so  far;  other- 
«i»  this  marriage  looks  like  a  bad  example,  and 
■yit  have  been  deferred  for  some  half-dozen 
inn  with  great  propriety.  BerUn  is  a  little  more 
•iH^ntted  than  London,  and  makes  g^eat  prepar- 

gai  lor  the  reception  of  the  "  young  couple,*' — 
0dg  olgeetioa  that  could  be  entered  to  the 
taiacsi  being  that  one  of  them  is  too  ''young." — 
«b|  are  to  eater  Berlin  with  the  spring ;  and  allow 
fcaweBtices  and  trades  thereof  an  opportunity 
ttnW  ^^  vhioh  the  former  will  be  thankfuL 
iimpihw  fever  of  the  tropics— a  rare  plague 


on  European  soil — has  caused  many  deaths  and 
much  dread  and  fear  at  Lisbon  during  the  month, 
but  its  virulence,  at  the  date  of  the  last  letters, 
appeared  to  be  exhausted. 

A  calamity  of  a  terrible  character  has  been 
experienced  in  the  southern  districts  of  the 
Neapolitau  kingdom.  An  earthquake,  which  seems  , 
in  its  fatalities  more  lamentable  than  any  expe- 
rienced in  Europe  during  the  present  century,  has 
thrown  down  many  public  buildings,  a  large 
tower,  destroyed  twelve  villages,  and  involved  a 
great  destruction  of  life.  The  fatal  shock  occurred 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  December ;  although 
slighter  shocks  were  experienced  subsequently. 
We  read  that  300  persons  have  perished  in  one 
town,  500  persons  iu  another,  and  that  a  brigade 
of  gendarmerie  have  been  entirely  swallowed  up ; 
and  can  believe  the  general  statement  that  the 
victims  are  counted  by  tiiousands.  We  do  not 
believe  indeed  that  they  ever  will  be  counted* 
The  Neapolitan  Government  are  too  fond  of  con- 
cealment even  to  publish  the  full  details  of  a  great 
calamity.  One  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths 
makes  it  15,000  to  20.000. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
have  again  incurred  disgrace  by  their  trestment  of 
the  quiet  republics  of  Central  America*  Some 
years  ago  General  Walker  as  the  chief  pirate  of 
the  present  day  is  named,  being  defeated,  and  his 
band  of  free- hooters  exterminated  in  Mexico, 
invaded  Nicaragua  with  loose  citizens  of  the  Statea 
from  California.  A  desperate  struggle  ended  ul* 
timately  with  his  surrender  and  transmission  to 
the  United  States,  after,  as  it  was  said,  six  thou- 
sand of  its  young  men  had  perished  in  the  endea* 
vour  to  wrest  Nicaragua  from  its  people.  Walker 
being  in  the  States  should  have  been  restrained 
from  further  mischief ;  but  during  all  the  year  he 
has  been  engaged  in  planning  another  descent 
on  Central  America.  The  Executive  Government 
of  the  republic  pretend  to  incon^petenoe  in  the 
case.  Their  jealousy  of  personal  freedom  becomes 
outrageous  when  a  fiUibusterer  is  concerned. 
Walker  was  arrested,  indeed,  at  New  Orleans,  and 
held  to  a  contemptible  bail,  which  could  not  be 
any  obstruction  of  his  movements.  His  bail  was 
forfeited,  and  he  left  the  Mississippi  with  several 
hundreds  of  armed  men,  who  have  been  landed  at 
Greytown,  under  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war 
belonging  to  the  States.  The  Commander  pro- 
fesses that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  cargo  brought  by  the  Northern  steamer. 
The  pirates  had  been  shipped  as  coffee-planters.  The 
Captain  of  the  steamer  who  accepted  thi;  freiglit, 
swears,  like  a  gentleman,  to  his  own  guileless- 
ness  of  any  knowledge  respecting  the  object 
of  the  passengers,  who  resembled  nice  young  men, 
rather  soft,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  quite  true. 
Matters  of  that  sort  are  thoroughly  formaL  No- 
body believes  the  captain.  It  is  sufficient  if  t lie 
executive  of  the  Union  have  an  opportunity  of 
believing  him  if  its  members  please. 

General  Walker  having  landed  at  the  head  of 
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an  aimed  force,  has  made  himself  at  home ;  con- 
sidering his  authority  the  lawfal  rule  of  the 
domain,  encircled  hy  the  bayonets  in  hb  pay. 
This  is  more  impudent  conduct  than  that  pursued 
usually  by  common  housebreakers,  but  not  one 
bit  more  moral  than  the  doings  of  these  vulgar 
people. 

The  object  of  the  raid  is  as  clear  as  possible. 
If  he  be  successful  the  United  States  will  have 
another  adjunct ;  if  he  be  beaten  the  States  will 
get  some  other  desperado  (o  try  again.  In  this 
way  the  smaller  republics  will  be  eaten  up,  and 
that  is  the  policy.  Texas  was  robbery  till  the 
crime  was  achiefed,  then  it  became  a  State.  The 
sorry  stuff  published  and  written,  concerning  the 
incompetency  of  the  Execntiye,  would  be  useless 
in  Europe.  It  would  be  useless  anywhere,  except 
as  the  reasoning  of  the  wolf  with  the  lamb ;  and 
that  does  not  require  to  be  logical  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  We  often  read  beautiful  resolutions 
written  in  the  States,  by  the  honest  and  just  men 
of  the  Union ;  and  we  sometimes  hear  of  action  to 
be  taken  on  them. 

There  these  matters  end.  They  are  always 
subjects  of  hearing — never  of  doing ;  always  "  to 
be,"  and  never  "  done." 

The  United  States  have  got  on  the  edge  of  two 
civil  wars  in  one  direction.  The  Mormonites  have 
established  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  embowered  in  mountains,  not  easily 
traversed  in  summer,  and  not  to  be  traversed  on 
any  terms  in  winter.  These  silly  people  have 
become  numerous,  and  the  States  could  not  tole- 
rate the  practice  of  polygamy  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  the 
Mormons  say  that  there  is  no  law  until  the  people 
make  one ;  and  they  recognise  this  "  domestic  insti- 
tution," which  is  doubtless  a  very  domestic  affair. 
An  army  of  more  than  two  thousand  horse  and  foot, 
were  despatched,  late  in  the  season,  to  talk  with  the 
Mormons  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Brigham  Young  is 
sensitive  respecting  military  morality,  and  in  the 
case  not  without  reason.  He  is  to  fight,  there- 
fore, rather  than  have  billets  served  on  him,  for 
some  twenty  men  of  war.  His  followers  adopt  his 
views.  They  have  refused  the  army  admission  to 
their  city,  and  the  force  being  caught  by  winter  in 
the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  are  expected  to  bivouac 
for  the  season  in  the  centre  of  five  hundred 
waggons.  A  marauding  party  of  Mormons  burned 
seventy  to  eighty  waggons,  and  the  expedition  is 
likely  to  suffer  many  hardships  before  reaching 
Utah. 

The  second  little  political  affair  is  half-way,  in  a 
geographical  sense,  between  civilisation  and  poly- 
gamy, in  Kansas,  where  the  anti-slavery  people 
decline  the  dictation  of  the  President  and  his  party 
and  slavery  upon  any  terms.  The  settlement  of 
Kansas  has  already  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
talking  that  the  disputants  may  afford  to  talk  it 
out  and  avoid  fighting,*  although  the  business 
contains  all  the  elements  of  an  ugly  quarrel. 

The  intelligence  from  India  embraces  many 


battles  so  great  that  each  of  them  now  passed  over 
in  t«o  lines  of  a  telegraphie  report,  would, 
some  time  since,  have  occupied  as  many  columns. 
Lucknow  is,  however,  the  centre  of  interest,  and  a 
few  days  ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  keeping 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  We  now  understand  the 
position  better — as  it  existed  at  the  2Srd  Kovember 
— without  liking  it  so  well. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  reached  Alumbagh, 
a  fortified  place  on  one  side  of  Lucknow  on  the 
11th  of  November,  commenced  to  operate  by 
blowing  up  one  fort  on  the  13th  and  proceeded^ 
day  after  day,  to  take  one  fortification  after  another, 
until  he  reached  the  Residency  by  a  circuitous 
route  upon  the  18th,  and  on  the  21st  the  women 
and  children,  the  sick  and  the  wounded  were 
removed  to  the  rear. 

The  army  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
numbered  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  an 
army;  and  not  a  muster  of  one  braneh  of  the 
service  only.  He  had  a  strong  park  of  ariillery, 
and  the  aid  of  the  naval  brigade.  He  had  also  a 
small  body  of  effective  cavalry.  The  loss  that 
he  sustained  was  smaller,  probably,  than  that  suf- 
fered in  the  advance  under  (General  Havelock.  The 
loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  was  much  greater;  for, 
in  one  of  the  palaces  crushed  by  the  artillery, 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  dead  are  said  to  have  been 
found. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  telegraphed  for  more  rein- 
forcements after  these  proceedings,  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  one  hundred  thousand  men  opposed 
to  him,  instead  of  the  fifty  or  seventj  thousand 
who  were  said  to  form  the  army  of  Oude.  This 
force  must  be  commanded  by  some  retainer  of 
the  King  of  Oude,  for  Nana  Sahib  is  said 
to  be  with  the  Qwalior  contingent,  number- 
ing seven  to  ten  thousand  men,  who,  happily, 
do  nothing,  but  wait  ,to  be  cut  up.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  has,  in  reality  we  believe,  commenced  an 
operation  very  much  resembling  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  and  the  position  of  the  assailants  and  the 
besieged  bear  a  fair  resemblane.  The  Asiatic, 
when  left  to  his  native  pluck,  will  always  prefer  to 
quarrel  with  a  wall  between  his  body  and  his 
enemy ;  the  situation  is  not  so  completely  favour- 
able as  many  persons  believe.  We  had  the  same 
assurances  of  rapid  success  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Delhi  siege  which  are  given  at  home  now; 
but  we  did  not  receive  them  from  the  chiefs  or 
soldiers  who  were  collected  to  perform  that  work. 
It  is  not  from  them  that  we  have  these  statements 
respecting  Lucknow.  It  is  better  to  keep  one's 
eyes  on  the  cheerful  side  of  matters,  provided  it 
be  not  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  may  have  to  pro- 
vide against  mistakes. 

In  other  parts  of  India  the  revolt  suffera  terrible 
retribution.  In  one  struggle  in .  Malwa  fifteen 
hundred  Sepoys  perished,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  parties  there ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Sepoj 
means  rebel,  and  that  the  army  in  organisaHon 
has  received  many  recruits  from  the  Mohamedan 
population. 
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NEW    YEAR'S    EVE. 

A    REVBRIB. 


We  gira  them  a  place  in  the  fire-lit  room. 
They  come  in  the  night  of  oar  spirit's  gloom, 
And  there,  oh  I  there  do  the  lost  abide, 
Sliadawj,  silent,  and  sanctified.— Jn<m. 


The  New  Tear  soon  will  wake  to  birth— and  sitting 

here  alone, 
rn  list  unto  the  merry  bells,  as  in  the  dear  days 

gone; 
The  New  Year  now  has  broken — and  yet  I  sit  and 

ligh; 
Let  others*  thoughts  march  on  with  Hope— mine,  back 

with  Memory ! 

Tvelre  months  have  flown — a  little  while,  and  yet  a 

weaiy  change 
Bid  come  o'er  me,  as  by  they  flew,  for  many  a  friend 

grew  strange ; 
And  many  a  hand  which  clasped  my  own,  will  meet  my 

dasp  no  more ; 
And  many  an  eye  is  dim  in  death,  which  beamed  so 

bright  before. 

A  soldier's  chair  is  empty  here — his  portrait  from  that 

wail 
hxkM  down  on  me ;  hut,  dear,  dead  friend,  alas !  no 

bugle-call 
Gaa  erer  waken    thee  again — thy  march  of  life  is 

o'er; 
And  brotherly  I  think  of  thee,  and  shuddering — of 

Cawnpore! 

And  now  I  do  remind  me  of  a  gentle,  blue-eyed 

ckfld. 
Whose  heart  to  me  seemed,  aye,  a  fount  of  feeling  un- 

defiled, 
A  UessM  well  of  tendomess,  of  purity,  and  truth. 
Where  I  could  rest  and  drean^i  awhile  of  my  departed 

youth. 

Twdre  months  ago,  that  child  sat  here  upon  its  old 

friend's  knee; 
Twetye  month's  ago— no  shade  of  blight  Death  cast 

fi>r  us  to  see ; 
TwdTe  months  ago,  its  ringing  laugh  was  musical  in 

mirth. 
And  now— well,  well — poor  '*  dust  to  dust" — aye,  only 

— earth  to  earth! 


And  it  is  well :  I  will  not  mourn,  for  Mercy  gave  that 

blow; 
'Twas  well  that  God,  all   tenderly,  did  lay  onr  green 

bough  low. 
And  it  is  weak  to  mourn  for  that,  in  bitter,  selfish 

grief; 
'Twas  better  thus  that  bough  should  die,  than  wither, 

leaf  by  leaf! 

And  now  I  do  remind  me  of  a  kindly,  gray-haired 

sire. 
Whose  used  to  sit  beside  that  child  before  the  cheerful 

fire; 
Whose  heart  was  guileless  to  the  last — the  heart  Time 

could  not  chill, 
Nor  worldly  lessons  warp  to  wrong — that  heart  in 

death  is  stilL 

Oh !  long  and  oft,  on  New  Year's  Eves,  Pll  miss  that 

child's  pure  face : 
Another  and  another  friend  may  fill  that  old  man's 

place ; 
Yet  here  will  Memory  sad  recall,  ^how  here  they  sat 

and  smiled. 
Old  age  and  blue-eyed  in£Eincy — the  grandsire  and  the 

chUd. 

A  little  while — a  few  brief  years,  or  months,  or  da3rs,  or 

hours — 
And  I  shall  see  a  heavenly  spring  for  earth's  long* 

faded  flowers ; 
That  soldier  brave,  that  dear  old  man — that  child,  on 

Heaven's  shore, 
I'll  meet  again,  and,  meeting,  know  that  we  shall  part 

no  more. 


Joy-bells,  ring  out  your  merry  peal,  the  Old  Year's 

dead  at  last ; 
So  let  these  mournful  memories  be  buried  in  the  past ; 
But  let  me  pay  to  that  old  year,  the  tribute  of  one 

sigh. 
And  ^en,  I'll  bid  the  dear  old  Past  a  tremulous 

"Good-bye!"  W.  B.  B.  S. 


LINES    TO    THE    SETTING    SUN. 


Ok!  golden  glories  of  the  glowing  West, 
Ok  I  burning  splendour  of  the  dying  sun. 

Ok !  done  subHnie,  in  matchless  colours  drest, 
Whose  gferious  precincts  art  denied  to  none. 


Oh  I  lavish  stores  of  untold  wealth,  outspread 
On  sheeny  floors,  that  mock  at  kingly  state  I 

A  wealth  of  golden  light,  full  freely  shed, 
On  all  that  wait  at  eve  by  Heaven's  gate. 


With  gratsfW,  loving  hearte,  let  all  repair 
To  that  high  festival,  where  all  are  blest, 

And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  may  share 
The  unbought  treasures  of  the  glowing  West. 


A.E.S. 
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LITERARY  REGISTER. 


The  Bebellion  U  India,  and  How  io  Prevent 
Another ^  Bj  John  Bbdcz  Nortok.  London : 
Richardson,  Brothers.  1  vol.,  pp.  244. 
Thb  Author  wrote  this  book  neoessarilj,  while 
the  mutiny  was  young.  He  is,  we  presume,  ac- 
quainted better  with  the  Madras  presidency  than 
any  other  of  the  Indian  territories.  He  describes 
himself  as  the  agent  of  one  of  the  native  princes 
or  princesses  at  law  with  the  Government.  There- 
fore his  evidence  must  be  received  with  some  care. 
Mr.  Norton  has  been,  we  believe,  a  steady  opponent 
of  annexation;  but  like  many  others,  without 
naming  a  substitute,  in  cases  where  the  subordinate 
government  is  incapable  of  checking  insubordina- 
tion and  riot,  or  where  they  are  caused  by  its  own 
acts. 

Mr.  Norton  dated  his  preface  on  the  8th  July 
last,  and  he  thus  describes  the  nature  of  the 
mutiny  i — 

It  it  impoMible  to  limit  the  caiue  of  the  outbreak  to  the 
offended  religioos  prejudices  of  any  particolar  oatte.  Mas- 
ralman,  at  well  as  Hindoos,  have  turned  rebels.  Seikhs 
and  GooAhas  have  proved  unloyal;  irregulars  as  veil  as 
regulars,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  sappers  and  miners, 
and  artiUeiy,  iJl  have  been  swept  into  the  vortex  of  re* 
hellion. 

No  dependence  can  ever  again  be  placed  on  the  Indian 
army,  which  has  thus  been  faithless  to  its  salt.  So  long 
as  that  amy  was  fiiithfnl  to  us,  we  were  secure;  but  when 
it  has  turned  against  us,  **  Quis  custodiet  ipsos  oustodes  P*' 
The  rebellion  is  wide  sprrad  and  contagions.  It  shows 
aigns  of  oombination.  It  draws  all  religions  to  a  oommon 
eentre.  It  has  probably  one  common  origin.  It  is  trncu- 
knt  and  fxterminating;  pitiless  in  its  barbarity.  It  must 
be  no  ordinary  frame  of  mind,  no  ordinary  sense  of  wrong, 
whifib  ean  to  have  banded  men  together  in  so  desperate  an 
undertaking. 

He  was  misinformed  in  saying  that  the  Seikhs 
and  Goorkhas  had  been  disloyal.  They  have 
afforded  no  ground  for  the  suspicion  which  springs 
from  rash  writing.  Neither  of  the  men  named 
hold,  either  by  the  Hindoo  heathenism,  or  the 
idol-hating  principles  of  the  Mussulmen ;  yet  it 
follows  not  that,  therefore,  the  mutiny  had  no  root 
in  the  religion  or  in  the  superstition  of  the  natives. 
Mr.  Norton  says  that  sympathy  between  the  differ- 
ent races  in  our  ranks  led  to  the  insurrection,  and  he 
supplies  a  reason  for  his  opinion.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  cavalry  at  Meerut  induced,  he  thinks, 
the  rising  there. 

The  rebel  cavahry  at  Delhi  indeed  expressly  declared  that 
their  motive  for  massacre  was  revenge  for  the  insult  offered 
them  by  placing  fetters  on  their  legs.  Regiments,  of  whose 
loyalty  there  was  no  previous  question,  and  who  had  given 
no  sign  of  disaffection,  suddenly  turned  over  to  the  rebels, 
■gainst  whom  they  were  brought.  Here  again  it  is  not  a 
question  of  grease  which  leads  to  rebellion,  but  the  natural 
antipathy  of  race,  the  antipathy  of  those  of  their  own  creed 
and  country,  when  the  moment  comes  for  making  a  choiee 
between  the  ties  of  allegiance  and  those  of  blood ;  between 
the  stranger  and  brother.  Fatal  to  us  is  the  moment  of 
that  electrio  touch  ol  nature  which  makes  them  kin.  Un-  ' 
qaeftionably  the  oanaea  of  ditoontent  which  exist  in  the 


native  army  lie  far  deeper, 
probed  and  searched. 


They  must    be  thonMghly 


We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Bmoe  Norton 
believes,  with  some  other  people,  that  the  native 
cavalry  of  Bengal  should  not  have  encountered 
any  punishment  for  any  wickedness.  That  was 
the  doctrine  of  certain  philanthropists.  This  native 
army  were  pampered  with  exemptbns.  They  were 
exempted  from  certain  punishments,  and  from 
certain  services.  They  were  not  to  cross  the  sea  ; 
and  they  were  not  to  do  many  other  things  that  all 
soldiers  should  be  bound  to  perform ;  and  Mr. 
Norton,  who  dislikes  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
says  that  the  determination  of  that  statesman  to 
change  and  expand  the  terms  of  enlistment  is  one 
root  of  the  mutiny.  We  should  ill  under- 
stand how  any  alteration  in  the  terms  of  future 
enlistment  would  provoke  a  mutiny  among  our 
soldiers ;  but  it  may  be  remembered  that  our 
Bengal  army  had  become  abnost  a  class  and  heredi- 
tary service,  which  explains,  perhaps,  the  entire  evil. 
We  cannot  suppose  with  Mr.  Norton,  that  the 
Hindoo  and  Mohamedan  have  much  mutual  tyro- 
pathy.  The  touch  of  their  nature  was  apt  to 
make  them  cut  throats— -a  favourite  and  old  exer- 
cise in  Oude.  Mr.  Norton  proceeds  to  say  that 
if  the  old  loyalty  of  the  Sepoys  be  shaken,  it  must 
be  re-established,  and  if  we  have  Pretorian  bandt 
amongst  us  they  must  be  crushed ;  yet,  he  adds, 
these  are  matters  of  detail,  of  which  the  highest 
military  authorities  must  judge.  We  beg  to  differ 
from  the  author.  They  are  not  matters  of  detail, 
but  the  grand  points  of  the  question ;  and  such 
military  authorities  as  left  Delhi  in  the  condition 
of  Delhi,  in  May  of  the  present  year,  are  scarcelj 
lit  to  be  left  in  charge  of  anything  else,  howeva 
minute.  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Norton;  it  may  be 
very  nice  for  you,  as  the  paid  agent  of  certain 
Indian  princes,  to  confound  details  with  principles  ; 
but  if  they  and  you  please,  and  whether  or  not, 
Pretorian  bnnds  and  Sepoys'  loyalty  muit  all  be 
put  out  of  doubt  hereafter. 

The  author  brings  out  that  necessity  in  some 
other  parts  of  this  volume,  of  which  one  object 
appears  to  be  the  publication  of  certain  wronga 
said  to  have  been  sustained  by  wealthy  natives. 
That  point  will  require  careful  inquiry  very  soon, 
for  the  East  India  Ck>mpany  have  sometimes  ex- 
hibited one  symptom  of  corporate  existence  in  the 
want  of  a  conscience ;  but  other  people,  private 
or  semi-publio  persons  in  Hindostan,  as  elsewhere^ 
sometimes  suffer  from  the  same  defloieDCj, 
Among  the  sufferers  by  the  greed  of  the  Company 
we  can  scarcely  class  the  King  of  Delhi ;  and  yet 
his  family  entered  stupidly  into  this  mutiny,  and 
Lave  lost  lands  and  life.  Mr.  Norton  funJahes 
himself  evidence  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  army 
of  Bengal 
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Lit  t  wirdiMf ,  boMfl  iiiTflttigatioii  be  iBttitated,  and 
tk  trie  eoniitioii  of  the  Bengal  anny  will  be  discoTered. 
lliea  it  will  appear  that  it  bai  for  years  been  the  dominant 
k4y  ia  the  coontry ;  that  the  moet  extraordinary  concestions 
have  been  made  to  iu  tyranny  by  the  anthorities ;  that  the 
held  eaeta  Baa  in  the  regiment,  and  not  the  commanding 
~  T,  hat  really  been  k  command.  That  thii  very  repre- 
I  and  othert  of  a  similar  character  ha\e  been  in  rain 
1  oftpiafly  to  the  aaperior  anthorities }  that  they 
have  kaown  and  ignored  the  matinons  state  of  the  troops 
whom  they  leared  and  gnlledt 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  coDsi^ts  of 
extraeto  from  the  opinions  of  past  Anglo  Indians 
against  annexation  and  extension.  Still,  Mr. 
Norton  being  witness  (p.  57)  oar  policy  in  India  is 
DesMeratie,  b  good,  lifts  np  the  poor  man  and 
gtres  hire  a  ohance : — 

**  The  old  landed  aristocracy  as  a  body  are  angry  at  ns 
far  haring  broken  down  the  privileges  which  they  misused. 
Bat  there  anything  Uke  hatred  or  jealonsy  stops.  The  great 
baOc  of  the  people — the  lyots  and  enltrrators  of  the  soil  are 
better  of  asMior  onr  government  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
oar  poficy  is  alao  in  their  fovonr,*' 

Tbb  o|Hnion  settles  the  right  to  govern  clearly 
and  disUneUj.  The  right  rests  in  doing  better 
than  onr  predecessors,  and  that  opinion  has  been 
ennfirmed  bj  the  conduct  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
iofl  and  the  industrial  population.  They  have  not 
rtbelled.  On  the  contrary,  they  supplied  the 
army  before  Delhi  with  stores,  which  they  might 
hsfeeoDcealed,  delayed,  or  destroyed,  and  rendered 
the  siege  impossible. 

The  preceding  extract  takes  awaj  the  influence 
of  the  IbUoiring  passage : — 

Ia£a  ia  at  this  moment  in  a  transition  state ;  it  is  so  by 
oar  ova  acts  and  measnres,  and  yet  we  ignore  the  fact,  and 
trad  the  natives  as  though  everything  was  stationary.  It 
vaSk  no  doabt,  a  perception  of  this  tmth  which  induced 
Lord  EDeaborongh  boldly  to  proclaim  that  the  spread  of 
edaestioa  is  incompatible  with  the  security  of  onr  empire  in 
lafia.  And  so,  ao  doubt,  it  is,  if  we  will  cling  to  our  old 
pfictiee  of  despotic  power ;  not  so,  however,  if  we  are  pre- 
pand  to  Bodiiy  onr  principles  of  government  to  the  altered 
sidltiuB  af  the  people.  Edocatioa  is  spreading,  opinion  is 
■pfiaaim  op,  judgment  is  forming ;  and  yet  we  seek  to  deal 
with  die  pa^la  as  though  they  were  the  utterly  ignorant, 
peaiilm^  timid,  <diild-like  population  whom  we  conquered 
eaa  kaadred  years  ago.  They  are  treading  fast  upon  our 
kihii^  aad  we  seek  to  keep  them  socially  and  politically  at 
M  great  a  dtstaaee  from  ourselves  as  ever. 

Mr.  Norton  tells  ns  in  the  one  passage,  that  we 
have  destroyed  a  despotism,  and  iu  the  other  that 
ve  ba»€  established  a  despotism.  Both  state- 
mmi%  nay  be  true,  but  it  cannot  also  be  true 
tW  V*  bftve  greatly  improved  the  condition  of 
tke  ryete  aad  the  cultifators,  and  yet  that  we 
hmaegleeted  them.  We  oertainly  have  not  done 
*i  ^UngB  well,  and  we  have  neglected  many  other 
tttni  aHogether ;  yet  India  was,  and  when  the 
wn^Ji  past,  we  hope,  will  be  happier  under 
MU  auoiagement,  than  under  any  previona  rule, 
fcrti  least  two  thousand  years. 


Debtor  and  CredH$f,^ 
This  volume  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  a  very  popular  book  in 
Germany.  Its  popularity  rests  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work.  It  is  all  very  natural,  and 
everything  that  is  supposed  might  have  happened. 
The  work  circulated,  like  "Oliver  Twist."  in  Qer- 
many  for  two  or  three  years,  to  the  gratification  of 
Gustav  Freylag,  before  any  scholar  turned  it  into 
£ngli:)h.  That  has  now  been  done  by  Miss  Mai* 
colm  and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Stewart.  The  translation 
by  Mr.  Stewart  is  published  in  an  economical  and 
neat  form,  and  ia,  we  believe,  a  faithful  rendering. 
We  do  not  know  a  necessity  for  sayiog  more  of  a 
book  which  we  suppose  everybody  is  to  read. 

The  gentleman  who  watched  the  glowworm 
thought  also  of  his  coffin  and  his  shroud,  and 
what  he  thought  he  wrote;  and  part  of  that 
follows  I — 

What  matter  how  I  rest  my  head, 

8o  that  my  soal  but  rested  be  f 
1  oare  not  how  I  sleep  in  death, 

How  I  awake  is  all  to  me. 

My  face  nnto  the  East,  or  not, 

I  hold  nnwoilh  the  thought  of  clay ; 

If  I  am  meek,  and  kind,  and  pure. 

My  soul  will  find  my  Maker,  sure ; 
For  God  is  no  paiticular  w^. 

The  lines  are  all  true,  but  the  value  of  them 
rests  on  that  "  If  ;*'  and  poetry  puts  us  sometimes 
into  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  ease  wherewith  "  if 
can  be  made  certain.  "  If  I  am  meek,  and  kind, 
and  pure.'*  There  is  the  difBculty  and  we  fancy 
that  Mr.  Alridge  sees  it.  It  is  a  difficulty,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  removed  by  the  position  of  the 
body.  Shakespear*s  interview  with  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies  is  the  subject  of  good  verses, 
spoiled  by  the  pun  in  the  last  of  the  following 
lines: — 

*'  O,  gentle  poet,  be  so  bold. 

Since  other  bards  have  wrongly  told. 

Do  thou  of  fairy  land  unfold, 

And  truthful  show ; 
Nor  bards  of  late,  nor  bards  of  old. 

Beside  thee  know.** 

Then  through  the  myrtle  grove  they  sped : 
She  twined  the  leaves,  and  wreathed  his  head* 
Bat  looking  thoughtful,  sudden  said, 

*' They  fade,  they  lerer 
She  tore  the  laurel  from  his  head. 

And  droppM  a  tear. 
**  High  heav*n  hath  better  bound  thy  brow. 
And  earth  is  waiting  for  thee  now  ; 
Beturn — soldier  of  song  art  thou — 

And  tMe  the  tpear.** 

Perhaps  it  becomes  us  to  explain  that  the 
Qneen  of  the  Fairies  nearly  ruined  the  dramatista, 
by  falling  in  love  with  Shakespeare,  and  running 
off  with  him  and  setting  him  on  her  throne  bodily^ 
Her  Majesty  was,  however,  a  little  personage,  bnt 
very  thoughtful ;  and,  preferring  the  world's  good 
to  her  own  gratification,  she  restored  the  poet,  and 
he  sung  her  praise  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 

I  London   James  Bkckwood. 
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Dream*  Mr.  Curtis  sapplies  some  very  solid 
sonnets,  and  very  good,  indeed,  are  many  of  bis 
lighter  verses.  Yet,  after  all,  we  counsel  the 
friends  not  to  dare  the  green-wood  shade  at  un- 
seasonable hours;  because,  if  that  lady  love  of 
Shakespeare's  did  fancy  either  of  them,  perhaps 
she  would  not  restore  the  happy  wight  to  us  again. 


Cloud  Shadows.    By  JoHV  William   Flitchbb. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.     Pp.  129. 

Mb.  Fletcher  is  ambitious  in  his  poems,  and 
careful  in  his  composition,  peculiarly  careful. 
Then  Le  has  something  to  say — a  purpose  in  his 
writing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  purpose 
of  some  poets.  One  poem,  the  Ministry  of  Angels, 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  his  volume ;  but  all  de- 
serve to  be  printed  as  they  have  been ;  to  be  read 
as  we  hope  they  will  be  ;  and  some  of  them  to  be 
remembered  as  the  lonely  one  from  which  we  copy 
three  verses.  There  are  many  more  equally  good 
in  the  original. 

Hut  thoa  bright  facei  rooad  thy  lire, 

And  meny  tyet  that  answer  thine ; 
A  ahelter  vfaere  thoa  mayett  retire — 

Thy  own  peculiar  Tine  f 
HaTe  there  been  flowers  about  thy  way, 

Since  first  thy  race  on  earth  b^n  f 
Then  raise  thine  eyes  to  Heaven  and  pray, 

God  help  the  lonely  one  I 

The  seasons,  as  they  pass  away, 

Scarce  touch  thee  in  their  rapid  flight. 
Thou  hast  a  beam  for  ertrj  day, 

A  star  for  every  night ; 
As  soft  as  snow-flakes  fall  thy  hours. 

Thou  scarcely  knowest  they  are  gone ; 
Think  of  the  leaden  sky  that  lowers 

Above  the  lonely  one. 

Thy  heart  can  sympathise  with  all 

The  joyous  tones  of  nature's  strain — 
The  river's  roll,  the  fountains  &U, 

The  far-resounding  main, 
The  cricket  chirping  in  the  grass, 
*    The  skylark  dancing  round  the  sun ; — 
Know  that  like  walls  of  death  they  pass 
Above  the  lonely  one. 

These  verses  resemble  some  of  James  Mont- 
gomery's poems,  closely  enough  to  be  noticed  by 
an  ordinary  reader ;  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  high 
oharacior. 


Willis's  Birthday  and  Willie's  Best,      London: 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Abb  two  pretty  little  thin  volumes,  with  good 
illustrations,  well  executed  to  adorn  stories  that 
bad  boys  may  read  to  make  them  better,  and  good 
boys,  to  make  them  better  too.  They  are  very 
nice  gifts  of  the  season. 


Fear  Nac  Flu,  and  other  Poems.    By  G.  Q.  Cvbtis, 
and  J.  L.   Aldbiboe.     London :    Alfred  W. 
Bennet. 
This  volume  of  partnership  poetry  comes  recom- 
mended by  the  subscriptions  of  so  many  persons 
high  in  literature  or  in  statiou»  that  we  are  afraid 
to  say  a  word  against  it ;  yet  we  dislike  Eear  Nac 
Flu,  although  it  is  an  "  imitation  of  Scott."    A 
Celtic  and  a  Saxon  Chief  meet  and  kill  each  other, 
and  that  is  not  in  imitation  of  Scott  in  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."     Many  of  the  other  poems 
are  pretty,  and  others  of  them  are  more  than  the 
word  implies.     Thus,  the  "Glow-worm,"  by  Ald- 
ridge,  contains  a  quaint  idea,  although  somebody  is 
sure  to  find  out  that  some  other  person  entertabed 
the  same  thought  before  Mr.  Aldridge : — 
"  What  is  yonder  glimmer.  Aphid, 
As  an  infant  star,  fire — swathed, — 
Qleaniing  as  thine  honour.  Aphid  P** 

"'TIS  a  little  drop  of  dew 
Burnished  by  foot  of  fiiiry 
Laving  in  the  moonlit  mead ; 

Or  the  tear-drop  of  my  Mary : — 
From  those  bright  orbs  beaming  o'er  me, 

Daailing  dewy  tear  of  glory !" 


New  Testament  Verses,  By  H.  G.  Adams.  London : 

Partridge  and  Co. 
WiL  have  never  yet  seen  New  Testament  verses 
that  seemed  equal  to  their  subjects,  and  we,  pro- 
bably, never  shall  see  them ;  but  this  little  book 
may  be  bought  or  given  away  with  the  conviction 
that  its  contents  are  all  good.  The  versiHcatioii 
is  better  than  the  average  of  similar  works,  and  the 
volume  is  a  collection  of  hymns,  with  illustrations^ 
prettily  got  up. 


A   Concise   Grammar,      By    J.    B.    Thompson. 

London :  Simpkin  and  Co. 
The  grammar  b  of  the  English  language.  It  is 
in  every  respect  concise,  and  we  like  the  arrange- 
ments, which  are  clear  and  more  intelligible  than 
those  of  many  books,  with  a  purpose  similar  to  this 
small  pamphlet. 


A  Bird's-eye  View  of  India 

Is  a  brief,  sententious  pamphlet,  full  of  wi8doiii» 
by  Lieutenant  Edward  King,  of  H.E.LG.8.  Some 
readers  may  object  to  the  frequent  quoUitions  frtMii 
the  Scriptures.  The  possibility  of  the  objec^iea 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  work,  for  they  are  all 
introduced,  we  believe,  in  the  proper  place  awy^ 
spirit.  The  statement  is,  as  it  professes  to  be>  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  magnificent  topic,  and 
that  many  should  read. 
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THE    GOVERNMENT    A^D    THE    EAST    INDIA    COMPANY. 


Tn  Ant  India  Companj  and  the  home  Ckvern- 
■eal  tra  now  engaged  in  open  war.  The  exbtence 
of  tke  Companj,  and  the  politioal  existence  of  the 
panouges  who  constitate  the  GbYemment,  are  the 
«*»k«8.  The  Premier  has  announced  his  intention 
to  dindre  the  Company,  and  the  directors  resist 
^•ofation.  The  British  Parliament  may  at  any 
^^  upon  eerlain  pecuniary  conditions,  resume 
tke  factions  of  the  East  India  Company.  No 
doubt  can  exist,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  the 
^tminial  scheme,  and  the  entire  question  is  one 
of  poK^  and  power. 

We  staled  some  months  since  that  the  Gofern* 
Bcnt  would  probably  use  the  Indian  mutiny  as  an 
oecarioo  for  the  aubversion  of  the  East  India 
^^onpaay.  Several  reasons  existed  for  that  course. 
The  home  GoTemment  for  a  considerable  period 
^  had  a  Board  of  Control.  That  Board  have 
besiauiUed  to  check  the  measures  of  the  directors, 
ud  twist  thfm  into  any  shape.  Since  1853  the 
^^Otanaent  have  held  additional  influence  at  the 
India  House  by  the  nomination  of  direoti^rs.  The 
^fiBodrj  cannot,  therefore,  find  a  reasonable  shelter 
horn  Tttponsibility  for  the  condition  of  India;  by 
Pfoconng  for  us  in  the  Company  or  its  directorate 
*  victifli.  They  may,  however,  stifle  inquiry,  by 
fn^g  the  public  feeling  against  the  junior  partner 
A  fUl  douUe  government  business.  Viscount 
^>||Matoii  nay  hAve  several  reasons  for  the  course 
vhiA  he  proposes  to  follow,  and  this  evasion  of 
^^9^  nto  the  past  is  one  of  them.  The  public 
Wi  hmk  apathetic  on  Indian  politics.  They  have 
grailttb  or  no  attention  to  the  on-goings  in  that 


•■■fcy;  and  now  it  may  be  convenient  to  turn 
ttna  way  from  any  inquisitive  search  into  these 


ii  tBCe  we  may  dissent  from  the  accusations 
ywt  the  Indian  Government,  which  can  be 
*>M%  oooaidered  prevalent,  for  the  public  give 
•■*  m  wedtDoe;  yet  it  has  been  hmted  in 


quarters  affecting  to  represent  popular  opinions 
that  the  system  has  been  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
towards  the  natives,  as  contrasted  with  the  rule  of 
their  old  chiefs.  We  disbelieve  the  statement, 
under  the  conviclion  that  annexation  is  a  blessing 
of  large  dimensions  to  any  Asiatic  democracy  or 
"  industrial  population."  To  the  chiefs  and  land- 
owners the  consequences  of  annexation  may  at  first 
appear  harsh,  but  they  involve  security  of  the 
eami  igs  of  the  artizan  and  peasant,  thus  ultimately 
procuring  greater  advantages  to  the  rich  than 
those  feudal  privileges  which  they  are  compelled  to 
forego. 

It  has  been  asked,  why,  then,  do  the  people  re- 
volt from  our  authority?  The  most  satisfactory 
reply  is  a  denial  of  their  assumed  revolt.  The 
people  have  not,  in  any  province  of  India,  relfoUed, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  Oude — an  exceptional  case — 
where  British  rule  has  been  established  only  for  a 
short  period. 

The  infliction  of  torture  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, for  fiscal  purposes,  has  been  mentioned 
repeatedly  with  indignant  censure;  but  no  proof 
was  ever  afforded  that  any  Anglo-Indian  ofllcial  had 
approved  this  practice,  or  employed  torture  for  any 
purpose.  The  crime  is  opposed  to,  and  punishable 
by,  the  law,  and  exists  only  because  a  large  number 
of  the  native  officials  are  above  the  law,  and  the 
Presidency  has  not  one-fourth  of  the  European 
officials  who  should  be  employed  and  permanently 
resident  among  its  population.  Those  cases  of 
torture  that  have  been  proved  are  only  echoes  of 
old  cruelties  which  have  cried  for  vengeance  during 
three  long  millenniums.  They  are  not  novelties 
now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  but  part  of  those 
depravities  of  a  guilty  land  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  extirpate.  The  Anglo-Indians  mighf, 
with  equal  justice,  have  been  blamed  for  the  burn- 
ing of  widows,  the  crushing  of  enthusiasts  under 
the  wheeb  of  the  Juggernaut  idol,  the  drowning 
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of  infants,  the  exposures  of  the  infirm,  or  anj 
other  of  those  heathen  abominations  which  were 
practbed  daring  part  of  their  rule,  bnt  which,  one 
by  one,  ha?e  b^n  uprooted,  as  with  the  remnants 
of  torture  which  have  not  jet  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued, although  they  are  now  illegal,  here  as 
there ;  and  many  years  ha?e  not  passed  since  simi- 
lar tortures  were  inflicted  in  our  own  parishes. 
The  Asiatic  mind,  in  its  brooding  heathenism,  is 
abominably  cruel.  The  Afghans  tore  out  the  nails 
of  one  young  native^  because  he,  perhaps  chival- 
rously, offered  some  courtesy  to  Lady  Sale  and  her 
female  friends  during  their  captivity.  The  tortures 
inflicted  ou  Europeans  during  the  recent  mutiny 
are  terrible  proofs  of  a  hard-heartedness  that  can 
scarcely  be  comprehended  in  our  state  of  society. 
We  have  no  cause  for  astonishment  that  native 
policemen,  generally  Hindoos  of  the  higher  caste, 
or  Mahomedans,  *'  dressed  in  a  little  brief  autbo> 
rity,'*  will  do  such  deeds  as  make  men  weep,  and 
we  may  the  more  readily  believe,  make  angels 
weep. 

The  Madrassees,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
from  these  malpractices,  from  rack-rents,  and  other 
wickednesses,  hove  not  adopted  the  existing,  or  any 
other  opportunity,  to  revolt.  The  population  follow 
their  avocations  with  their  usual  industry,  obey  the 
laws,  and  pay  rents  or  taxes,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  out  of  the  common  course  of  events. 
The  Madrassee  regiments  have  been  faithful  and 
loyal.  They  have  evinced  no  design  to  mutiny. 
They  have  been  frequently  employed  against  the 
Bengalee  rebels ;  and,  at  the  date  of  our  latest 
accounts,  they  were  pushing  rapidly  into  the  disor- 
derly provinces,  without  a  single  doubt  in  any 
mind  that  they  would  continue  to  assist  effectually 
in  crushing  the  revolt. 

We  believe  that  India,  under  the  British  rule, 
has  been  better  governed  than  at  any  former 
period,  or  than  any  other  Asiatic  land  at  the  con- 
temporaneous dates,  or  than  any  population  of 
similar  magnitude  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  time.  Those  persons  who  hold  different 
opinions  should  adduce  some  Asiatic  nation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  equally  just  laws ;  until  the  mutiny, 
of  an  equally  free  press,  or  a  press  of  any  kind ; 
with  taxation  equally  right ;  the  same  liberty  of 
speech,  with  ludia,  and  the  same  religious  equality 
and  toleration — excepting  only  to  the  religion  of 
its  rulers — before  they  expect  credence  for  their 
aspersions.  If  they  prefer  material  considerations, 
they  can,  perhaps,  name  some  Asiatic  people  whose 
trade  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  proportion 
to  that  of  India,  during  its  British  connexion,  and 
who  now  produce  a  greater  amount  of  the  luxuries 
and  necessaries  of  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  our 
possessions.  We  have  read  that  if  the  British 
were  now  and  for  ever  to  quit  India  no  great 
memorials  would  remain  to  tell  their  power,  like 
those  Hindoo  and  Mahomedau  temples  and  tombs, 
that  proclaim  the  munificence  of  ancient  emperors ; 
and  we  are  devoutly  and  sincerely  thankful  for  the 
tttth  of  the   accusation,  which,  read  in  its  just 


meaning,  is  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  our  rule ; 
for  all  these  magnificent  monuments  record  together 
power  and  torture — the  power  of  the  prince  who 
stole  the  labour,  and  the  torture  and  of  the 
labourers  who  were  stolen.  The  work  was  never 
paid  for.  But  the  building  of  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
Madras,  have  been  paid,  and  these  three  cities  alone 
are  worth  all  the  temples  and  tombs  of  antiquity. 

The  preceding  sentences  exonerate  us  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  wild  charges  made  against  the 
Company,  or  the  Government,  respecting  India. 

Many  more  benefits  should  have  accrued  both  to 
Britam  and  to  India  from  this  connexion  than 
either  of  them  has  reaped ;  but  for  India  and 
Indian  interests  nothing  more  useful  could  have 
occurred  in  their  position,  so  far  as  human  intellect 
can  perceive,  than  the  introduction  of  this  western 
rule. 

Many  excuses  exist  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Cabinet's  plan  for  subverting  the  double  goVeru- 
raent.  Inquiry  will  be  stifled  in  the  dust  of  a 
legislative  revolution.  An  idea  will  be  promulgated 
that  the  Company  alone  have  been  culpable  for 
errors  in  the  administration  ;  that  they  have  been 
in  consequence  extinguished,  and  may  now  be  for- 
given and  forgotten.  Viscount  Palmerston  deals 
with  the  attentions  of  the  public  to  this  rather 
great  affair  as  a  skilful  swimmer  does  with  the  im- 
pertinences of  a  shark  in  the  Eastern  waters.  He 
makes  a  huge  noise  and  splashing,  throwing  tbe 
water  into  foam,  and  expects  to  cast  out  and 
frighten  the  blind  savage,  and  for  himself  and 
friends  find  safety  in  the  tumult. 

The  Crimean  war  found  a  scarcity  of  effectire 
oflScers  in  the  military  service,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  were  recommended  to  borrow  experienoed 
men  from  the  Anglo-Indian  army ;  but  then  tfa 
invidious  distinctions  between  the  commissions  in 
the  Company's  and  the  Queen's  service  came  into 
operation.     Young  men  by  no  means  defective  in 
courage  and  energy,  but  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  practical  duties  of  their  profession,  had  prece- 
dence in  some  quarters  of  the  world  over  general 
officers  who  had  grown  grey  with  the  stroggtes 
and  the  victories  of  many  years.    Our  need  wma 
urgent,  and  in  a  time  of  want  Lord  Pammirt 
swept  away  the  etiquette  of  the  Horse  Goarde  in 
a  few  cool  official  sentences.      They  did  a  woik 
that  can  never  be  undone ;  for  while  the  pmblie 
overlooked  the  fact  that  such  men  as  the  late  Bit 
Henry  Lawrence,  Generals  Nolt,  Nicholson,  and 
we  believe  Niel,  Generals  Follodc,  and  Sir  James 
Outram  were  incapable  of  leading  armies  or  takkig 
any  command  in  a  Western  war,  they  will  never 
permit  the  restoration  of  this  unjust  diatindtiQa. 
The  Horse  Guards  naturally  seek  therefore  ah  in- 
fluence  over  the  military  appointments    to   ^e 
Eastern  army,  and  the  people  should  as  natqnUj 
resist  the  pretensions  of  that  almost  irrespCMfiAla 
office.     The  present  Commander-in-Chief   <ii  tbe 
British  army  has  introduced  many  good  regaia-* 
tions,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  honest  reftWm; 
but  he  eren  is  not  powerful  enough  to  eopo  ^irilk 
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tU  pasatre  resisf  ance  to  chaDge  in  that  part  of  the 
^pire,  vhile  his  own  appointment  was  an  abnse 
ofjiatrDnage  which  may  work  well.   Parliamentary 
pftMoce  mas  powerfully  against  any  military  re- 
fm.    Both  Houses  of  Parliament  contain  a  large 
number  of  military  men,  who  believe  in  the  equity 
of  the  means  by  which  they  have  obtained  dis- 
Unetion.    Eren  of  the  majority  of  members  who 
•re  aoti  and  have  never  been,  engaged  in  military 
life,  a  great  number  have  relatives  in  the  army  who 
have  infested  money  in  their  promotion,  and  who 
believe  that  officers  should  buy  their  steps  upwards 
as  other  people  purchase  houses  and  lands ;  and  pay 
for  permission  to  draw  miserable  allowances  for 
aenices  often  equally  miserable ;  as  the  waiters  in 
Ixndon  coffee-houses  pay  their  employers  for  per- 
aissioQ  to   serve  their  customers.     This  system 
would  have  mined  the  Queen's  army  entirely  ex- 
cept for  the  inherent  pluck  and  spirit  of  the  classes 
V^  bought  in ;  but  even  with  that  advantage,  and 
an  oecasional  scouring  out  of  inefficient  officers, 
vhen  during  peace  a  regiment  was   ordered  on 
(adiaD  service,  that  army  was  nearly  ruined.     The 
vahe  of  emigration  to  the  East  is  seen  in  the  fact 
tkat  an  the  Qaeen*s  officers  who  have  acquired  dis- 
tsMtion  served  and  were  *' schooled"   in  India. 
tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  won  his  early  victories 
Oft  that  field.     The  present   Commander  of  the 
Iwet  in  India  fought  severe  battles  long  ago  in 
Umi  country.     The  late  General  Havelock  was 
inetieaDy  an   Anglo-Indian  officer,  his  commis- 
Am  were  for  the  Queen's  regiments,  yet  he  had 
OBver  seen  any  service  out  of  India.     Exceptions 
tiiit  to  this  general  assertion,  but  they  simply 
|B9re  the  role ;  and  the  Queen's  army,  officered  by 
Ml  of  great  personal  bravery,  was  led  by  others 
lllogdber  defective   in  those  details   on   which 
MPeeas  always  depends.     The  mal- ad  ministration 
f(tbe  Horse  Guards'  patfonage  was  culpable  in  this 
Igrfifflihir.      The   regimental    officers    who    had 
)|Aher  cqutal  nor  friends  were  neglected.  Money 
<|  nak  was  the  passport  to  promotion,  and  espe- 
mI^  to  staff  appointments ;  and  if  corruption  were 
^.  obliged  to  work  with  naturally  good  material  it 
Wit  have  resulted  in  defeat  and  ruin. 
Ihe  Crimean  campaign  exposed  all  the   evil 

ecet  employed  against  the  efficiency  of  the 
'•  army.  The  appointment  of  Sir  W.  Cod- 
1  to  tbe  chief  command,  on  the  withdrawal 
j^Qeneral  Simpson,  was  one  of  those  miserable 
Jfk  which  ooold  scarcely  have  been  accomplished 
NK  of  the  Horse  Guards.     We  allege  nothing 

gist  the  military  efficiency  of  General  Codring- 
bccanae  it  is  onknown ;  but  the  commander  of 
umj,  by  all  manner  of  right,  by  experience, 
jgfty  aeniority,  was  in  the  camp ;  and  the  public 
|||i  aeter  yet  learned  why  Sir  CoKn  Campbell 
9far*atepped  to  press  the  genius  of  General 
into   the    superior   command.      The 
and  guess,  and  speak  what  they 
fc;lMit  the  subject  was  deemed  too  mysteri- 
t  ewea  talked  over  in  Parliament. 

bovever.   disousa  military  history 


alone  iu  an  article  on  the  East  India  Company ' 
but  the  public  have  to  decide  whether  they  wil^ 
place  the  organisation  and  patrouage  of  the  Anglo* 
Indian  army  under  the  same  care  as  the  Queen's 
army,  or  allow  the  two  services  to  form  a  friendly, 
but  healthful  rivalry ;  and  those  who  examine  the 
progress  of  merit  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  will 
decline  the  proposed  "  reform.** 

The  dissolution  of  tiie  East  India  Company 
infers  the  restriction  of  its  civil  patronage  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  from  that  catastrophe 
we  dissent.  The  civil  service  of  India  has  pro- 
duced an  abler  body  of  men  than  the  civil  service 
of  the  Crown  at  home.  No  competition  can  be 
held  upon  this  subject,  yet  we  do  not  assign  the 
cause  to  anyjnnate  superiority  of  the  Anglo  Indians; 
but  to  the  operation  of  their  system,  which  gives 
fair  play  to  merit  after  a  man  has  got  his  foot  on 
the  road.  The  government  of  India  do  not  want 
votes  there,  but  they  want  work.  Therefore  they 
give  promotion  to  the  best  workers.  The  faction 
who  may  happen  to  be  in  power  at  home  want 
both  votes  and  work ;  but  the  former  often  more 
than  the  latter;  and  thus  there  comes  a  new  element, 
and  a  very  corrupt  and  vicious  element,  into  play 
in  their  promotion.  Parliament,  we  may  be  told, 
would  control  these  matters,  but  Parliament  does 
not  control  them  now,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
more  efficient  by  ta^ng  in  hand  more  work.  A 
reformed  Parliament  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
effectual,  but  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  this  change 
until  the  Parliament  be  reformed  into  a  reflex  of 
the  people. 

Under  any  circumstances  we  should  oppose  the 
absorption  of  Indian  business  by  some  department 
of  the  Home  Government,  or  even  by  a  new 
department — not  only  because  it  would  be  ne- 
glected, but  also  because  it  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  changes  originating  in  domestic  politics. 
We  have,  from  time  to  time,  remonstrated  against 
the  position  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  as  impolitic 
for  this  country,  and  unjust  to  our  colonies  or  our 
dependencies.  They  have  no  particular  interest 
in  an  appropriation  clause  or  a  municipal  reform ; 
yet  the  officials,  who  are  supposed  to  transact  their 
affairs,  may  be  routed  and  turned  out  by  an  adverse 
vote  upon  a  small  domestic  question.  We  see 
the  inconveniences  of  this  course,  which  are 
balanced  partially  by  the  fact  that  colonial  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  concealed  and  irresponsible 
gentlemen,  under  the  humble  title  of  clerks — very 
able,  clever,  and  honest  men,  perhaps ;  but  nobody 
can  fix  upon  them  any  responsibility,  or  vote  to 
them  censure  or  satisfaction. 

The  Indian  Government  would  suffer  from  the 
same  difficulty ;  and  while  the  propriety  of  render* 
ing  an  Indian  Council  for  Indian  transactions 
openly  responsible  to  Parliament  might  be  con- 
ceded, yet  to  the  uttermost  the  nation  should 
resist  the  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  Home  and 
Indian  Government  so  thoroughly,  that  the  latter 
may  be  cast  into  new  hands  by  an  adverse  vote 
on  the  great  chicory  question — unless  the  appa- 
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rentljT  reapoasible  parties  are  to  be  kept  for  sbow 
aud  the  productioa  of  a  fc\v  speeches,  while  the 
real  workers  are  not  to  be  revealed  either  to  blame 
or  fame. 

Our  colonial  and  Oriental  empires  are,  however, 
too  important  for  exposure  to  all  the  chances  of 
majorities  and  minorities  even  in  our  Parliament. 
Under  any  scheme  of  suffrage  and  representation 
we  shall  idwajs  have,  in  this  country,  the  existence 
of  parties.  Her  Majesty  will  ever  have  an  Oppo- 
sition to  keep  matters  straight.  That  opposition 
may  some  day  be  Whigs,  and  therefore  be  very 
loyal  and  worthy  gentlemen,  who  will  be  attached 
completely  and  thoroughly  to  our  supremacy,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  the  manage- 
ment of  Imperial  affairs  entirely,  because  they 
disagree  from  somebody's  principles  on  English 
church-rates. 

Sometime  ago  we  stated  that  an  imperial  council 
of  "  prudent  men "  was  needed  for  imperial  legis- 
lation ;  aud  that  they  might  be  selected  after  the 
fashion  of  committees  on  a  railway,  from  the 
different  legislatures  of  the  empire ;  thus  conferring 
representation  on  the  colonies,  and  even  on  Indian 
society,  in  the  manner  that  might  then  appear 
most  eUgible.  We  concluded  that  this  council 
might  be  selected  from  all  parties  with  the  iinpar- 
partiality  evinced  upon  a  question  iuvolviug  the 
construction  of  a  harbour;  and  we  may  add  farther, 
that  its  members  need  not  necessarily  be  members 
also  of  the  respective  legislatures ;  for  often  the 
men  best  acquainted  with  the  colonies,  or  with  the 
East,  do  not  possess  political  influence,  or  do  not 
wish  to  engage  in  the  difficulties  of  domestic 
politics. 

These  schemes  have  however,  we  fear,  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  government  resolution  to 
be  proposed  for  India ;  because  they  would  confine 
and  cramp  that  political  influence  which  the  Ministry 
propose  to  extend. 

We  oppose  the  measure  at  present  as  one  that 
is  extremely  out  of  time.  A.  great  mutiny  has 
occurred  in  Bengal,  attended  by  circumstances  of 
atrocity  and  barbarity  without  a  parallel  in  modern 
history — redder  even  than  the  worst  scenes  in  the 
French  revolution  In  its  worst  time.  This  mili- 
tary mutiny  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rebellion 
in  Oude,  and  a  partial  rebellion  in  other  provinces. 
The  Mohamedans  seem  to  be  more  concerned  in 
the  revolt  than  the  Hindoos;  yet  Nana  Sahib  is  a 
Hindoo;  and  several  other  Hindoo  chiefs  have 
been  already  hung.  Although  Holkar  at  Indore 
and  Scindiah  in  Gwalior  have  remained  loyal,  yet 
many  of  the  petty  Eajahs  around  their  possessions 
are  involved  in  the  rebellion. 

The  practice  of  our  government  has  been  fre- 
quently to  neglect  colonial  and  other  wrongs  until 
the  occurrence  of  a  rebellion ;  but  this  is  a  miserable 
practice.  Nana  Sahib  professes  to  have  encoun- 
tered great  losses ;  great  personal  wrongs  ;  and  has 
been  incited  to  monstrous  miscreancy  by  the  loss 
of  property,  according  to  the  statement  of  his 
friends.    We  can  only  repeat  what  we  formerly 


stated,  that  his  representatives  who  came  to  this 
country  squandered  his  money  vilely  in  folly,  and 
even  vice,  we  believe,  but  without  ever  bringing 
his  case  before  Parliament  or  the  public.  We  do 
not  allege  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  good  case 
or  a  fair  grievance;  but  that  the  public  knew 
nothing  of  the  subject,  and  had  no  information  oat 
of  Nana  Sahib*s  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  were 
expended  somehow,  although  we-  observe  that  his 
representative  who  returned  to  Bithoor  is  charged 
with  the  contrivance  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre — a 
circumstance  over  which  his  female  friends  in  semi- 
fashionable  life  may  reflect  at  their  lebure  — 
and  rewarded  with  a  concession  of  the  dues  from 
the  Qanges  canal,  when  the  Nana  can  collect 
them. 

Other  Indian  subjects,  like  Nana  Sahib,  may 
suppose  that  they  have  grievances,  and  it  would  be 
an  astonishing  fact  if  none  of  them  had  real 
wrongs ;  but  they  must  not  be  taught  that  rebel- 
lion is  the  road  to  redress.  That  is  a  bad  lesson 
to  teach  subjects,  yet  it  is  the  lesson  which  the 
Government  propose  in  the  contemplated  change  of 
the  Indian  Government. 

Shall  we,  then,  avow  the  cowardice  of  refusing 
to  do  right  under  compulsion  P  That  question  ia 
common,  but  it  originates  in  a  superficial  view. 
We  decline  to  support  this  course,  because  it  is  not 
right — because  it  would  be  a  hypocritical  pretence, 
not  calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  India,  and 
yet  seeming  to  be  a  consequence  of  mutiny — a 
premium  of  rebellion  and  its  reward.  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company  court  inquiry. 
They  demand  investigation.  They  refuse  to  be 
forgiven  in  a  general  dissolution  of  their  powers. 
Their  petition  to  Parliament  is  a  frank  and  plain 
document,  in  which  they  cast  the  blame  of  errors 
— where  errors  have  ocQurred— on  the  home  Go- 
vernment. That  Government  suggests  the  transfer 
of  all  patronage  and  all  power  to  themselves,  with- 
out any  examination  of  the  past.  They  will  allow 
the  directorate  of  the  East  India  Company,  if  they 
will  undergo  official  decapitation,  a  personal  in- 
demnity for  their  policy  and  practice.  The  Com- 
pany decline  this  compromise,  and,  like  men  who 
believe  in  their  own  honesty,  sesk  inquisition  of 
their  conduct.  This  is  the  situation — a  Government 
propose  to  aggrandise  themselves,  if  for  any 
reason  that  can  be  named,  because  they  think  that 
India  has  been  badly  managed,  while  its  manageia 
say  that  this  Government  has  shared  any  erron 
that  they  can  have  committed,  and  has  committed 
many  which  they  could  not  control ;  and  they  fitQjg 
their  gauntlet  on  tlie  ground,  and  ask  a  prooL 
Parliament  cannot  in  these  circumstances,  aad 
consistently  with  the  duty  of  its  members  to  tboae 
whom  tliey  represent,  condemn  the  Company,  or 
"  condone  '*  the  acts  of  the  Government,  witiiout 
a  trial.  A  majority  may  do  as  they  please,  if  t^ 
are  willing  to  do  wrong ;  and  wrong  they  wUl  dot 
even  if  the  policy  should  turn  out  good,  if  U^f 
perform  an  act  so  important  as  that  to  be  propoBed^ 
without  having  first  examined  the  evidence  Ihil 
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en  be  adduced  hy  Ibose  whom  it  would  depose, 
nd  those  wbo  would  depose  them. 

Eren  if  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  GoTernmeut  be  advisable,  it  is  not  so  urgent 
that  it  needs  to  be  carried  in  1858  ;  and  if  that  be 
true,  no  effort  should  be  made  to  carry  it  until 
peace  be  restored,  and  this  rebellion  be  sup- 
pressed. 

We  offer  these  general  reasons  for  opposing  this 
great  project  of  the  Government,  without  en- 
dorsing the  policy  of  the  Company.  Many  points 
occur  in  which  we  think  that  they  have  acted 
erroneously.  They  originally  obtained  and  used  a 
Bonopoly  of  commerce  to  the  East,  but  they  were 
not  surely  more  culpable  on  that  subject  than  the 
Goremmcot  which  granted  their  charters.  They 
opposed  the  measures  adopted  by  Christian  mis- 
nonaries  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  natives  of  India ;  but  that  occurred 
It  a  time  when  even  ministers  of  religion  were 
eapable  of  denouncing  missions  as  at  least  the  folly 
of  dreaming  visionaries,  and  when  a  Board  of 
Control  existed  to  examine  the  policy  and  to 
ikare  its  responsibility. 

'  Tlie  East  India  Directors  have  never  been 
favourable  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  Euro- 
peans b  any  part  of  India,  and  that  mistake 
kaa  brought  its  own  and  bitter  reward.  Experi- 
ence has  proTcd  that  British  planters  may'exist, 
may  prosper,  may  secure  influence  among  their 
ae^bours  in  India,  Even  at  the  indigo  planta- 
tions, which  are  not  placed  in  the  most  healthy 
diatricta  of  that  country,  we  know  that  British 
planters  bare  existed  in  health  of  body  and  strength 
of  Hmb,  with  undimmished  energy  of  mind,  for  an 
or&nrj  lifetime,  and  have  acquired  considerable 
fbrtanes.  The  history  of  the  rebellion  has  shown 
that  they  can  acquire  inflnence  over  their  neigh- 
bonra  and  tenantry ;  for  some  of  the  boldest  deeds 
in  opposition  to  the  Sepoys  have  been  done  by 
io<%o  planters,  who,  without  any  assistance,  ex 
cap!  that  of  their  native  neighbours,  attacked,  de- 
feated, and  repelled  numerous  bands  of  armed  and 
diaeiplined  men.  If  the  East  India  Company  had 
eneoivaged  daring  the  last  century  the  settlement 
of  8arq>eaii8  on  those  hills  and  mountains  that 
iatcraeet  or  surround  its  vast  plains,  they  would 
mi  at  this  day  have  been  engaged  in  quelling  a 
ref«U.  More  capital  and  more  energy  would  have 
faean  pretaed  into  the  service  of  that  and  of  this 
rp— Uj»  Its  resources  would  have  been  more 
fn^j  dksied ;  and  oar  manufacturers  would  have 
ban  better  provided  with  the  materials  which  they 
than  they  are  at  present;  while  the 
would  have  been  better  paid  for  their 
tban  they  are  now ;  and  a  large  middle 
•hw  voold  have  been  formed,  able  to  appreciate 
Mti  vKag  to  buy  our  manufactures. 

not  however,  the  time  to  impute  blame 

on  this  subject,  to  that  part  of  the 

I  6oT6tnment  which  endeavours  to  remedy 

in  which  both  parts  have  abundantly 


This  mutiny  has  laid  to  an  exposure  of  a  policy 
pursued  in  India,  which  the  people  of  this  country 
neither  can  nor  will  justify — neither  can  nor  will 
maintain.  Under  the  aspect  of  neutrality  on  re- 
ligious differences,  tho  native  Christians  of  India 
were  exposed  to  actual  persecution.  Until  within 
a  recent  period,  the  convert  from  heathenism  was 
denuded  by  that  act  of  his  civil  rights — or,  put  in 
another  form,  of  a  right  to  share  his  family  inheri- 
tarce.  The  native  Christian  was,  by  practice  at 
least,  although  not  by  statute,  debarred  from  pub* 
lie  employments.  He  became  a  man  marked  by 
all  parties.  His  former  friends  abhorred  him,  and 
the  authorities  whose  profession  of  faith  he  had 
embraced,  despised  him.  In  these  circumstances, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  Christianity  made  slow 
progress.  An  ignorant  native  would  believe  readily 
that  the  governing  party  did  not  deem  their  re- 
ligion fit  for  him ;  or  him  fit  for  their  religion. 

The  general  government  of  this  country  were  as 
much  responsible  for  these  errors  as  the  particular 
government  of  India,  whose  policy  was  always 
under  domestic  surveillance.  The  present  admin- 
istrative system,  does  not  prevent  the  reformation 
of  these  practices.  The  law  of  inheritance  has 
been  already  changed,  and  the  civil  disabilities  of 
native  Christians  have  been  removed ;  while  Sir 
John  Lawrence  has  shown,  in  the  Punjaub,  that 
the  law  presents  no  impediment  to  the  employment 
of  native  Christians  in  public  service ;  and  has  de- 
clared that,  under  his  administration,  they  and  all 
shall  have  equal  consideration  and  justice. 

The  endowment  of  heathen  temples  and  Moha- 
medan  mosques  by  the  state  is  a  grievance  in  the 
eyes  of  many  persons  in  this  country ;  forming  a 
vast  majority  of  the  nation.  The  only  open  course 
in  this  case  is  the  voluntary  system ;  but  the 
Anglo  Indian  Government  have  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  of  paying  the  instruments,  the  priests  or 
the  teachers,  of  any  or  every  religion — the  idolatry 
of  the  Hindoos — the  antipodes  of  idolatry  in  the 
Mohamedan,  and  the  teaching  of  Christianity  for 
their  own  servants.  We  are  not  to  plunge  into 
the  deep  sea  of  this  question,  either  as  respects 
details  or  principles;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  grants  of  money  have  been  recently  made  for 
the  support  of  heathen  temples,  unless  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  have  intimately  studied  the 
accounts  are  entirely  and  strangely  unfounded.  A 
Christian  government  can  only  proclaim  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  members,  by  continuing  grants  of 
this  character,  and  therefore  they  must  be  dis- 
continued ;  but  has  not  the  past  practice  beenrecon- 
cileable  with  minor  inconsistencies  at  hone,  mad 
must  not  the  endowments  and  grants  to  the 
chaplains  of  the  Company  also  cease  to  be  paid 
from  the  Indian  revenue  P  The  East  India  pro- 
prietary might  pay  them  from  their  own  dividends 
if  they  were  inclined ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  they 
could  take  money  for  this  specially  religious  pur- 
pose out  of  the  revenue  of  a  neathen  people. 
Again,  those  benefactions  and  enaowroents  made 
for  the  use  of  mosques  or  tempiCs,  in  land  or 
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otherwise,  by  deTotees,  cannot  be  diverted  from 
the  proposed  application,  unless,  as  in  many  cases, 
it  involves  absolute  immorality,  until  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  become  Christians — a  result  that 
all  Christians  must  anticipate  at  some  future  time. 
The  Government  of  India  must  in  future  cast  off 
the  timidity  which  has  characterised  all  its  pro- 
ceedings towards  religious  parties  hitherto.  It 
cannot  be,  and  must  not  appear  to  be,  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel.  The  laws  of  the  land  must  be  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  that 
great  end — so  much  progress  that  these  changes 
in  the  laws  were  once  assigned  as  causes  of  the  re- 
bellion. When  that  position  is  fairly  taken,  the 
Government  will  have  done  all  that  in  its  situation 
can  be  done  wisely  by  its  members  in  their 
official  and  public  capacity ;  but  it  is  cowardice 
of  the  meanest  sort  to  say  that  a  Christian 
man  must  not  endeavour  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  his  neighbours  that  he  can,  in  con- 
iistence  with  his  belief,  ever  accomplish  in 
his  individual  situation.  Farther  than  that,  no 
hesitation  need  be  felt  in  saying  that,  for  many 
years  apparently  yet  to  come,  the  native  Chris- 
tians of  India  must  be  loyal  subjects.  Others 
may  or  may  not  swerve  from  allegiance  to  a 
Christian  Government,  but  the  allegiance  of  the 
Christians  is  morally  securei  and  their  increase 
will  add  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  For  that 
reason  they  should  be  regarded  with  favour  rather 
than  be  scowled  upon  by  the  Government.  We 
may  also  hope  that  its  members,  now  and  here- 
after, will  believe  in  the  superior  morality  of 
Qbrbtianity,  and  the  consequent  superior  worth  as 
servants,  and  even  as  soldiers,  of  those  who 
conform  to  its  precepts,  or  profess  to  obey  them ; 
and  that  fact  should  not  be  without  fruit  in  Indian 
transactions.  Holding  these  views  we  are  unable 
to  see  that  they  will  be  more  certainly  and  rapidly 
promoted  by  the  purposed  changes.  We  deem  it 
probable  that  the  directorate  of  the  Conipany  may 
represent  as  nearly  the  state  of  feeling  at  home, 
as  the  Marqnis  of  Clanricarde  and  Mr.  Yernon 
Smith. 

The  policy  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government  has 
been  favourable  hitherto  to  the  system  of  caste  in 
India,  which  absolutely  separates  between  differ- 
ent classes,  and  stamps  with  hopeless  inferiority, 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Our  limits  forbid  any 
discussion  of  the  caste  system,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
Heathenism  of  the  land,  and  any  tolerance 
bestowed  upon  it  by  our  Government  is  in 
reality  a  tribute  to  idolatry.  The  history 
of  this  mntiny  shows  how  dearly  this  crime  ha^ 
been  indulged.  The  Bengalee  army  was  recruited 
almost  exclusively  from  two  classes,  high  caste 
Hindoos  and  Mohamedans ;  the  residents  in  one 
section  of  the  country.  The  low  caste  population 
were  thus  treated  as  serfs,  fit  enough  for  labour, 
yet  branded  with  inferiority.  The  practice  of 
arms  was  confined  to  particular  sections  of  the 
community  with  whom  it  became  a  hereditary 


trade.  We  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  these  men 
began  gradually  to  assume  the  self-importance 
which  has  long  distinguished  the  Bombay  Sepoys, 
and  to  dictate  terms  to  their  employers.  They 
belonged  chiefly  to  Oude  and  the  upper  provinces, 
and  we  deem  it  probable  that  the  annexation  of 
Oade  may  have  led  them  partly  to  rebellion,  if  not 
as  a  direct,  yet  as  an  indirect  cause.  The  conduct 
of  the  Bombay  and  the  Madras  army  shows  the 
superiority  of  the  low  caste  men  for  our  purposes  ; 
and  we  should  not  (irget  that  the  Indian  armies 
by  whom  the  empire  was  founded,  were  formed 
chiefly  of  those  low  caste  men  whom  the  military 
authorities  have  overlooked  recently. 

The  Anglo-Indian  Government  adopted  a  system 
of  education  which  has  been  attended  with  only 
very  limited  success.  Their  schools  or  colleges 
have  afforded  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  literature,  along  with  a  dim  smattering  of 
science,  to  a  number  of  young  and  wealthy  Hin- 
doos ;  but  they  have  not  penetrated  to  the  multi- 
tude. They  have  cultivated  the  crust  of  society, 
but  there  has  been  no  sub-soiling  ploughing  there. 
In  these  schools  the  Bible  has  been  proscribed, 
although  the  writings  connected  with  the  Hindoo 
or  Mohamedan  faith  may  be  read.  A  very  careful 
abstinence  from  proselytising  has  been  enforced, 
and  we  believe  observed,  by  the  professors  and 
teachers.  The  results  are,  in  the  first  place,  thai 
those  schools  are  less  popular  than  those  of  the 
missionaries,  and  have  a  smaller  attendance ;  and. 
in  the  second,  that  while  the  mere  teaching  of 
secular  science  breaks  up  the  Hindoo  faith,  the 
scholars  learn  nothing  to  replace  the  superstitioa 
which  they  have  lost,  and  become  in  their  society 
"accomplished  Atheists.**  The  reason  for  thfii 
rule  has  been  found  to  be  baseless  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  missionary  schools.  Without  aoj 
Government  prestige  they  have  many  more  scholars, 
and  are  far  more  useful  than  those  established  with 
State  endowments  and  under  State  patronage.  l%e 
Bible  is  not  such  an  obstacle  to  the  attendance  ot 
young  natives  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  tni- 
ditionary  policy  supposed ;  and  the  pubh'c  of  tim 
country  are  bound  to  require  for  the  Bible  an 
equality — at  least  an  equality — with  any  othtt 
book,  erroneously  considered  by  any  persons  to  Be 
sacred.  The  policy  which  excluded  the  pihte 
might  have  shut  out  all  other  writings  for  whidi 
the  same  claim  is  made  by  any  party,  sect,  or  race  J 
but  the  admission  of  writings  obviously  false,  fttS 
the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures,  was  timid  sofil 
weak.  It  was  a  denial  of  the  faith,  and  to  till 
native  mind  that  religion  cannot  seem  to  deseNi 
regard  or  reverence  of  which  its  professor^  IH 
ashamed.  This  error  is  one  not  less  likely  to  tk 
rectified  by  the  double  than  by  the  sin^Id  ^otd^l 
ment,  and  of  it,  as  of  other  practices,  the  Ooi^Ajl 
say,  inquire  into  its  origin  and  working;  wbUs  ^ 
Ministry  say,  throw  all  power  regarding  it  iiS£ 
hands«  and  we  will  be  responsible  to  Pat^ 
They  were  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
missariat  and  other  misfortunes  of  the 
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w«  but  what  better  were  the  people  of  that  res« 
po&sibilitj  P      They  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  the  administration  of  their  honorary  and  pecu- 
iuai:y  patronage,  but  when  it  is  badly  administered 
—for  neither  are  all  their  appointments  bad,  nor 
are  the  hononrs  they  bestow  always  unmerited — 
bat  when  something  is  done  so  badly  cracked  that 
iH  the  world  sees  through  it  to  the  job  at  the  back 
of  the  business,  of  what  value  to  the  people  is  the 
Parliamentary  responsibility,  as  Parliament  is  now 
oonstituted,  while  we  may  remark  in  passing  that 
the  Ministry  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
policy  pursued  in   India  at  present.     They  can 
suppress  a  bad  ^stem,  and,  if  we  do  not  greatly 
or,  they  have  such  power  that  what  they  now  ask 
19  something  good,  or  they  would  not  seek  it  in  re* 
tira  for  nothing  more  in  the  form  and  substance 
of  responsibility  than  we  possess. 

This  system  of  caste,  which  has  been  absolutely 
nantd  into  strength  by  our  crouching  position 
before  Brahminical  and  Mahomcdan  pretensions, 
interferes  with  everything  secular  and  social,  as 
well  as  religious.  A  gentleman  who  was  con- 
nected with  a  proposal  to  supply  Bombay  with 
water,  once  informed  us  in  reply  to  the  question, 
vky  he  and  his  friends  could  not  circulate  water 
in  that  oity»  by  pipes,  from  one  house  to  another, 
and  from  one  street  to  another,  as  any  western 
towo  would  draw  water,  that  the  requisite  commu- 
nication by  pipes  interfered  with  caste,  and  the 
mqie  precious  peoples  families  might  be  contami- 
aaied  by  these  lines  of  communication.  We  do 
not  ksow  Low  gas  companies  got  on,  but,  perhaps, 
the  e{iidemio  cannot  be  couTeyed  by  the  gas,  or 
the  tie  may  purge  away  all  filth.  An  ludian 
jadlgje^  talking  of  tortures,  admitted  its  existence 
on  a  limited  scale,  but  asserted  that  he  would 
hafe  pooished  its  commission,  wherever  he  could 
hafe  obtained  proof  of  guilt,  and  added,  however, 
that  vne  one  mode  of  torturing  a  high  caste  native, 
who  would  not  discharge  an  account,  was  to  set  an 
eitffMJa  Pariah  at  his  door,  and  the  claim  would 
ba  £seharged  ;  for  the  occupant  of  the  house  was 
Mf>rt^^^  and  would  neither  pass  out  nor  in 
wUfitba  defiling  Pariah  was  on  his  threshold,  and 
h  Kb  way.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  very 
odd  ia  that  if  we  quite  knew  all  our  own  cus- 

We  remember  two  Eoman  Catholic  females — 
■otter  and  daughter  —  who,  unfortunately  for 
tbek  teni|de8»  occupied  a  bouse  in  a  court,  with 
00^  mie  means  of  exit,  and  in  a  fervently  Orange 
Sitki  of  Ireland.  They  had  neglected  to  supply 
tfamelves  with  provisions,  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
Qaafl^  festival,  and  when  they  arose  in  the  morn- 
ill|j§^li  terible  arch  of  orange  lilies  stretched 
^ffl^  llttir  path  out.  High  walls  surrounded 
ti^M^M  efcry  other  side.  All  classical  scholars 
llBjtftfl  ol^tions  of  the  old  Romans  to  pass 
flg|i  &i  yoke.  These  old  and  young  females 
^^"  ■  averse  to  the  operation,   and  the 

Tof  die  arch  was  not  to  be  attempted ;  so 
two  days  without  food,  rather  than 


pass  under  some  very  pretty  and  yellow  lilies. 
That  was  caste  in  Ireland,  we  suppose,        .  /  .  < 
The  reconciliation  of  railway  travelling  witb  the 
claims  of  caste  harasses  the  Brahmiuip^  ipind 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.      Nana  Sahib  PDQ9 
burned  an  elegant  English  carriage,  bc(^ose.  bp 
had  lent  it  to  the  family  of  an  English  Sahib,  whjoee 
infant  child  died  in  the  vehicle.    Erom  caste,  and  of 
course,  the  proposed  Peishwa  could  not  ^  tbe 
carriage  again,  and  he  was  too  proud  to.^ell  bin 
property.     A  rich  Hindoo  might  take  an  entire 
carriage  to  himself,  and  escape  contamination  by 
expenditure,  if  that  would  achieve  the  object,;  bat 
a  man  may  be  up  in  the  very  stars  of  caste,. ap4 
yet  down  in  in  the  dust  of  poverty;  whil^  even 
this  remedy  would  not  answer  unless  to  those  iwho 
could  afford,  like  the  Queen  of  Britain,  ¥^««jc 
carriages    for    their  exclusive  use,    beoausfi  iho 
purchaser  of  a  ticket  for  a  seat  in  a  railway 
carriage,  cannot  tell  what  sort  of  person  occupied 
the  sitting  yesterday. 

These  caste  prejudices  render  their  victima 
incapable  of  doing  all  the  work  that  majf  be 
wanted  from  a  soldier,  and  we  cannot  too  aooii 
discharge  the  prejudices  with  those  who  held  them 
from  our  service. 

The  East  India  Company  have  existed  for  \Wi9 
and  a  half  centuries.  More  than  one  hundred,  ind 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  settlement  of 
English  merchants  at  Calcutta ;  for  their  origiml 
settlements  were  on  the  western  coast  at  Suimt^ 
and  Bombay  was  acquired  subsequently  a$'  a 
marriage  dowry,  by  one  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
tragedy  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  is  only  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old.  The  centenary  of  the 
battle  of  Plassy  has  been  celebrated  by  this 
mutiny. 

The  Company  have  acquired  for  the  Crown, 
during  that  period,  an  empire,  directly  or  indirectly 
affecting  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  on  a 
territory  equal  in  extent  to  continental  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Kussia ;  and  with  a  revenue 
of  nearly  thirty  millions,  at  the  cost  of  a  debt  not 
equal  quite  to  two  years  of  their  income^  and 
without  any  expenditure  whatever  from  our  re- 
venue. ■ 
Their  services  have  produced  a  body  of  civii 
and  military  officers  who  have  never  been  equalled 
in  any  other  service.  Their  achievements,  the  ex- 
istence  and  the  progress  of  their  empire  has  no 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  history.  MacedomVs 
monarch  conquered  faster  than  the  Indian  empire 
has  spread,  but  he  consolidated  no  conquests,  and 
the  iabrio  of  his  life  fell  with  his  death.  The 
Roman  empire  was  of  slow  growth,  and  never 
embraced  a  population  equal  to  that  of  India; 
while  the  empires  of  the  middle  ages  bear  no 
comparison  with  this  structure.  Napoleon' 
dream  came  and  passed  like  a  night  vision ;  but 
this  mutiny  has  demonstrated,  more  clearly  than 
any  aigument  could  have  proved,  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  for  no  living  man 
twelve  months  since  could  have  believed  that  it 
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would  luLTO  gone  into  this  ordeal  and  gone  through 
it  thus  far,  with  the  adhesion  of  eight-tentlis  of 
ladia's  inhabitants. 

Those  errors  in  the  administration  of  India, 
whieh  all  perceive,  are  charged  against  the  home 
GoTemment  by  those  who  can  prove  their  charges. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  that  Parliamentary  respon- 
sibility which  permitted  a  statesman  "  to  rot  into  a 
Pfer  ;**  who  declared  that  he  first  planned  the 
Affghanwar,  and,  who  then  garbled  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumess  to  show  that  ho 
approved  the  policy  which  he  had  written  those  same 
letters  and  papers  to  oppose.  Any  man  guilty  of 
similar  conduct  in  commercial  life  would  be 
banished  from  his  circle,  perhaps  from  his  country, 
for  it  has  an  ugly  resemblance  to  forgery  ;  but  we 
know  that  it  is  honourable,  moral,  and  strictly  right 
oooduet,  done  for  the  public  service,  under  Parlia- 
mentary responsibility.  We  apprehend  that  this 
same  responsibility  applied  to  the  appointment  of 
Sir  George  Anson  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
foroes  in  India.  That  is  not  a  very  old  proceeding. 
We  all  recollect  it  very  well ;  and  while  the  late 
Commander  may,  possibly,  have  been  a  very  gallant 
soldier — as  nobody  knew  nothing  against  his  pro- 
fessional merits — yet  the  appointment  was  conferred 
for  the  good  of  a  Court  favourite  rather  than  of  the 
poblic  service,  under  Parliamentary  responsibility 
— tkaft  responsibility  which,  as  Parliament  is  con- 
slitated,  has  failed  to  command  more  than  a  bare 
H<mse,  and  often  not  that,  for  years  past,  to  hear 
^iaeassed  the  budget  of  India. 

The  first  set  of  movements  necessary  in  Indian 
tsttters  relate  to  the  vigorous  suppression  of  the 
evolt ;  the  second  to  its  cause,  and  even  its  possi* 
oility;  the  third  is,  a  search  for  the  parties 
responsible  for  the  state  of  Indian  arsenals  of  the 
nagnitude  of  Delhi,  and  those  alterations  in  the 
economy  of  Indian  military  life,  which  rendered  the 
Sepoys  masters  of  immense  parks  of  artillery,  and 
tkat  disrespect  to  the  public  safety  which  left  masses 
ci  criminals  in  gaols  ready  for  mischief,  numbers 
of  armed  retainers  at  the  forts  of  half  the  Zemindars 
in  the  coontry,  and  cannon  mischievously  stored  on 
the  walls  of  those  private  gentlemen's  residences. 
After  reliable  information  has  been  obtained  on 
ihete  po'mts,  it  will  be  time  to  inquire  into  those 
delays  whieh  have  occurred  undoubtedly  in  for- 
warding soldiers  to  India,  in  forwarding  them  from 


Oalcutti^  and  altogether  in  the  managenent  of  a 
war  which  more  than  any  other  required  rapidity 
and  energy  of  action. 

The  formation  of  an  Indian  Council  may  be  de- 
sirable thereafter  upon  the  plan  which  we  have 
already  suggested,  or  some  superior  plan ;  b«t  if  in 
the  meantime  it  be  said  that  the  directorate  would 
suffer  nothing  by  dbsolution,  being  already  under 
Ministerial  surveillance,  we  reply  that  the  Ministry 
could  gain  nothing,  as  they  already  possess  the 
requisite  power,  while  the  change  is  so  unseason- 
able that,  to  the  Indian  populations,  it  must  either 
betoken  a  feeling  of  wrong,  and  a  tribute  to 
mutiny,  or  a  determination  to  adopt  a  more  severs 
and  stringent  policy  than  has  been  heretofore 
pursued. 

The  change  is,  therefore  antedated  and  out  of 
time  if  it  occurs  in  1858. 

We  oppose  any  change  that  would  qoa^  in- 
quiry into  the  past ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reaeoaa 
for  proposing  legislation  that  must  be  crude  and 
imperfect  on  this  topic,  while  the  challenge  of  tiie 
Company  for  full  inquiry  is  not,  we  think,  a  request 
which  should  be  lightly  refused.  And  we  oppose 
a  change  that  would  render  the  Gbvemment  of 
India  dependent  entirely  upon  the  alterations  in 
domestic  parties,  and  cast  it  into  the  care  of  an  iin> 
known  beaureauocracy,  without  responsibility  to  any 
party. 

We  oppose,  further,  a  change  which  would  give 
the  unchecked  patronage  of  the  Indian  servieea 
to  parties  who  have  not,  through  their  exteasife 
nominations  in  our  previous  history,  produced 
a  body  of  men  comparable  to  those  who  bavf, 
under  great  disadvantages,  ably  administered  ladtsK 
affairs ;  and  to  this  objection  we  have  no  good 
answer  in  the  assurance  that  patronage  Is  ezer* 
cised  at  the  Indian  Board  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
primary  appointment,  but  the  subsequent  promo- 
tion, which  forms  the  ground  of  oomplaiiit 
in  the  national  services;  while  we  repeat  that 
action  under  Parliamentary  responsibility  did  not 
give  any  security  against  Crimean  blunders,  but 
even  inflicted  honours  upon  some  of  the  men 
chargeable  with  their  commission ;  while  the  aation 
has  not  an  atom  of  security  that  what  haa  beea 
done  in  the  past,  and  is  doing  in  the  presen4 
would  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 


WOMAN  AND  WOMANKIND.—No.  IL 


Tbb  generally  leceiTed  (pinion  at  the  present 
day,  of  those  who  probably  have  had  little  or  no 
c^portnnity  of  personally  investigating  the  condi- 
ti<m  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  that  they  live  com- 
fortably in  pretty  Httle  cottages,  with  roses, 
mignionette,  and  cabbages  sown  indiscriminately 
in  the  garden ;  have  plenty  of  dark  brow^i  bread, 


butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  to  eat,  and  milk  and  beof 
to  drink.  The  orthodox  picture  of  a  child  of  ea* 
of  the  labouring  classes,  is  a  little  being,  dresae# 
in  a  red  frock,  a  white  pinbefore,  grey  stockings 
and  stout  slioes.  She  must  also  have  blue  e^ea^ 
red  cheeks,  and  curly  flaxen  hair,  and  be  eating^  • 
slice  of  thick  breitd  and  butter.     Now  this  notiott 
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m^  db  fieiy  wdl  for  a  QainBborough,  a  Sir  Joshua 
BejBoids,  or  any  modern  artist  of  their  school,  bat 
thoe  is  not  tmth  enough  in  it  to  satisfy  those  who 
voiU  examine  the  real,  and  not  the  merely  poetical 
liates  of  the  peasantry  of  England  who  are  as  a 
ebss,  miserably  poor,  living  completely  from  hand 
loAonth,  the  latter  member  very  often  callmg  in 
tak  to  the  former  for  help.  Unlike  the  inhabi- 
tnis  of  other  countries,  the  tropics  for  instance 
md  SDne  of  tiie  more  southern  lands  of  Europe, 
the  Eagiish  labourer  must  spend  his  whole  time  in 
toil  in  order  to  provide  the  common  necessaries  of 
}ih  for  himself  and  those  dependant  on  him.  The 
Kgro  of  the  West  Indies,  can  work  for  two  days 
it  the  week,  and  spend  the  remaining  five  in  idle- 
Ben,  without  suffering  any  very  great  privation. 
GtiBiate  renders  a  superfluity  of  clothing  unneces- 
sary for  hun ;  the  soil  answers  well  to  the  labour 
oC  his  hands,  and  yields  him  easily  all  he  requires, 
tad  the  food  which  it  produces  the  most  abundant- 
ly,  is  exactly  that  which  is  best  suited  to  bis  wants. 
Then  his  ohQdren  (if  he  have  any)  can  tumble 
aboat  Baked,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Thus 
he  aaa^  his  fingers  at  a  life  of  labour,  and  revels 
ii  t2»  luxury  to  him,  of  one  of  idleness. 

Bat  far  different  is  it  with  the  English  labourer. 
Ib  oar  own  land,  peasant  children,  cannot  live  on 
lice  and  sugar  oaoe,  neither  can  ihey  "tumble 
about  naked.**  The  cold  and  frost  of  winter  must 
be  provided  against,  and  the  keen  winds  of  spring 
and  autumn  kept  off  by  warm  and  comfortable 
eMnag — flannel  petticoats,  frocks,  stockiogs, 
hoots,  and  shoes,  even  when  coarse  in  quality,  and 
boi^t  at  the  cheapest  market,  cost  a  great  deal 
ofaooey,  severely  missed  when  coming  from  a 
tny  little  income. 

She  umnarried  man  of  course,  may  do  well 
t  on  his  earnings  if  he  keep  from  the  public- 
bat  it  is  a  very  different  case  when  he 
,  and  has  a  wife  and  children  to  support ; 
it  la  an  vndoubted  fact,  that  peasant  wives 
t  always  have  large  families,  cue  little  head 
pMfaially  lianig  above  another  like  steps;  one 
littk  Mmth  coming  after  another,  while  the  wages 
of  tkn  haplesa  father  continue  precisely  the  same 
a»«hen  there  were  no  httle  starving  mouths  to 
&  Li  after  years,  the  hands  belonging  to  these 
Gttle  mouths  may  help  to  fill  them,  but  "  while 
the  grass  is  growing,  the  steed  is  starving,'*  and 
dori^  childhood,  they  tax  the  hard  earned  income 
of  their  parents. 

It  is  aJl  very  well  for  those  who  live  in  drawing- 
rooms,  with  well  filled  stomachs,  and  well  clad 
hadb,  who  snffer  from  a  fit  of  spleen,  if  a  favourite 
ssoce  is  omitted  from  the  dinner  table,  or  who 
tmMe  for  incipient  consumption  if  a  breath  of 
fsHt  iir  blows  on  them,  either  to  condemn  the 
I  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  or 
tmreal  or  maudlin  sympathy  for  their 
liCt  them  go  into  their  cottages,  and 
flMrtlteiyslrCBM  they  utter  their  well-bred  sighs  at, 
svtailjllittlieiinjprovidence  they  so  much  condemn. 
lltlNtllJs  }iithif|  as  in  man^  other  respects. 


England's  women  are  sadly  deficient  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  Where  you  meet  one 
young  lady  who  can  venture  her  delicate  presence 
into  a  poor  man's  cottage,  or  suffer  without  danger 
of  fainting,  the  contamination  of  little  fingers 
touching  the  wonderful  fabric  of  her  dainty 
costume,  you  find  fifty,  whose  notions  of  cottage 
life  are  drawn  exclusively  from  books  and  pictures. 
The  majority  of  the  people  of  England  out  of  the 
class  know  nothing,  literally  nothing  of  this 
labouring  population,  and  knowing  nothing,  care 
nothing.  Were  our  countrywomen  to  spend  a 
little  less  time  in  the  acquirement  of  accomplish- 
ments, although  accomplishments  are  useful,  and 
even  necessary  enough  in  their  way  as  affording 
innocent  and  improving  occupation ;  and  a  little 
more  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  personal 
wants  and  condition  of  their  poorer  neighbours, 
they  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it  themselves, 
and  might  be  the  medium  of  doing  much  good  and 
relieving  much,  very  much  of  the  distress,  the 
patiently  borne,  and  unostentatious  distress  of  the 
peasantry  of  England. 

The  following  story  will  serve  as  a  picture  of 
the  oondition  of  the  peasantry,  in  one  dbtrict  out 
of  many. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  and  popolons 
town,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  stands  a  pic- 
turesque and  much  eulogised  village.  The  land- 
all  around  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  and 
walks  and  drives  of  varied  beauty  invite  those  who 
love  nature  to  linger  in  the  environs.  In  one  of 
the  lanes  which  intersect  the  district  in  question, 
there  stood  in  former  years,  a  small  row  of 
cottages,  six  or  eight  in  number  perhaps,  all  of 
them  inhabited  by  labourers  and  their  wives.  The 
internal  arrangements  of  these  cottages  were  neither 
extensive  nor  complete — A  kitchen  and  an  out- 
house on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  cupboards, 
which  were  designated  bed-rooms,  above,  those 
formed  the  whole  number  of  the  apartments  of 
this  receptacle  for  human  beings.  Eor  this  tene* 
ment,  something  like  two  shillings  per  week  was 
paid,  and  as  the  dwelling  was  considered  rather 
above  the  average  in  comfort  and  extant,  it  was 
thought  cheap  at  that  rent. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  humble  abode  consisted 
of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  six  children.  The 
wife  was  a  thrifty,  hard-working  creature,  toiling 
night  and  day  almost,  to  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  little  [beings  who  were  looking  to  her  for 
help.  Her  husband,  a  labourer,  earned  when  in 
full  work,  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  per  week  : 
but  what  was  that  to  feed  and  clothe  so  many? 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  we  read  that  a  fat 
goose  could  be  bought  for  sevenpence  halfpenny, 
and  chickens  for  threepence  per  pair ;  these  are 
not  the  prices  of  modem  England — and  little 
children  eat  as  much  now  as  they  did  then.  Pro« 
bably  the  recompense  of  labour  at  that  time  bore 
some  proportion  to  the  price  of  food.  However, 
be  that  as  it  may,  good  meat  and  bread — and 
meat  and  bread  arc  necessary  to  the   support  of 
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life  ill  Ihia  country— canttot  be  had  for  a  song 
now;  and  poor  Jane,  the  mother  of  the  family  in 
question,  found  so  to  her  sorrow.  Yet  she  never 
"  went  back  in  the  world  ;'*  ,her  rent  was  always 
re'mlarly  p\id,  her  children  wore  clean,  and, 
aUhough  a  hunch  of  dry  bread  never  came  amiss 
to  them,  they  did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  hunger. 
Yet  this  state  of  things  could  only  bo  managed  by 
the  most  heroic  self-denial,  the  most  persevering 
industry  on  the  part  of  that  good  and  kind  mother. 
Her  early  years  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  a 
wealthy  family,  with  whom  she  had  lived  as  nurse. 
In  that  house  she  had  seen  and  learnt  somewhat 
that  was  useful  to  her  in  her  own  married  life. 
Thus  she  was  better  off  than  some:  besides,  the 
members  of  this  family  still  helped  her  in  many  a 
way  Cast  off  clothes,  which  she  stitched  up 
into  tidy  articles  of  dress  for  herself  and  children, 
and  other  useful  gifts  were  bestowed  on  her.  But 
one  of  the  many  changes  which  checker  life,  re- 
moved  them  from  the  neighbourhood  m  which  she 
lived  Her  children  were  all  young;  at  that 
time  the  eldest  about  nine  years  old,  and  such  a 
family  would  have  been  enough  for  one  person  to 
attend  to,  one  would  think ;  but  amidst  the  cares 
consequent  on  the  existence  of  a  young  baby,  and 
the  other  bevy  of  little  ones,  she  still  found  time 
to  take  in  needle  work.  . 

Early  and  late  she  was  at  her  sewing,  and 
always  with  a  cheerful,  happy  smile  on  her  face  ; 
no  gloom,  no  sorrow,  no  grumbUng—nothmg  but 
content  and  happiness  for  the  lot  which  was  hers. 
"John  goes  on  very  well,"  she  would  say,  when 
speaking  of  her  husband;  "he  gives  me  all  he 
gets,  and  I  do  the  best  with  it.' 

But  a  heavy  trial  fell  on  poor  Jane.  Sickness 
creot  in  at  her  door,  and  laid  first  one  and  then 
another  of  her  children  prostrate.^  With  itte 
fever  stricken  hands  stretched  forth  imploringly  to 
hers,  parched  lips  craving  water  at  each  moment ; 
cries  of  pain  and  woe  reaching  her  ears,  she  had 
neither  heart  nor  hand  for  anything,  save  attend- 
ance  on  those  suffering  little  ones. 

Poor  Jane's  smile,  for  there  was  a  smile  still  ou 
her  face,  was  one  of  resignation  now.  Scalding 
tears  ran  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  asked  her  God 
to  do  what  was  best  for  her  and  hers,  and  give 
her  strength  to  bear  that  which  he  saw  fit  to 
afflict  her  with.  A.nd  one  little  child,  the  youngest 
of  all.  was  Uken  to  its  long  rest.  Gently  and 
calmly  the  poor  baby  died  ;  and  as  it  /as  Place^ 
in  the  little  coffin,  and  the  mother  parted  the  hair 
on  the  calm,  pale,  little  brow  she  murmured, 
"Better  thus,  my  poor  dear,  than  toiUng  for  he 
daily  crust."  Those  murmured  words  told  what 
her  suffering-her  untold  suffering  had  been -who 
could  in  her  hour  of  deepest  gnef  whisper  them 
over  her  lost  child.  ^  . 

But  there  were  five  still  remaimng.  Five  httle 
fragile  beings  to  be  nourished  into  life  again. 
How?  Where  was  the  jelly,  and  the  beef  tea. 
and  the  well  made  chicken  broth,  and  all  the  other 
nutrimente  which  would  have  helped  those  tender 


children  to  renewed  strength  ?  had  they  been  of 
the  wealthy  classes.  Twelve  shillings  a-week 
would  not  go  far  in  providing  such  things.  There 
was  the  doctor's  bill  to  pay,  too;  and  country 
doctors  are  sometimes  hard-hearted,  and  grasp  the 
fee  of  the  poor  as  eagerly  as  that  of  the  rich. , 

Eich  and  wealthy  families  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  their  carriages  rolled  past  the 
entrance  to  the  little  lane  which  led  to  poor  Jane's 
cottage.  But  how  should  they  know  of  the 
agony  of  mind  which  bad  crept  in  and  domiciled 
itseli  under  that  roof?  The  mothers  of  those 
rich  houses  had  all  their  thoughts  and  cares  centred 
on  their  establishments,  their  sons,  their  daughters; 
and  the  daughters,  they  had  no  time  to  think  of 
anything  but — themselves. 

While  young,  during  the  progress  of  what  was 
said  to  be  their  "  education,"  these  scions  of  the 
wealthy  grade  had  to  qualify  themselves  either  fojf 
spoiling  good  music,  and  distressing  the  ears  o( 
their  future  auditors  by  their  performances,  or 
they  had  to  be  initiated  into  the  secret  of  mixing 
certain  colours  together,  daubing  them  on  papei^ 
and  calling  them  drawings ;  or  they  were  learning 
how  to  mispronouuce  and  misunderstand  two  or 
three  continental  languages,  that  they  might 
assume  the  prestige  of  being  "good  linguists." 
These  occupations  formed  the  sum  total  of  their 
very  earnest  and  useful  lives.  They  rolled  in 
their  carriages  to  the  neighbouring  city  three  oc 
four  times  a-week,  to  take  their  various  lessons* 
the  intervening  days  being  spent  in  preparing  for 
those  lessons.  Thus  they  had  no  time  to  think  of 
their  humble  neighbours ;  no  time  to  go  into  the 
little  cottages,  and  inquire  whether  the  inhabitants 
were  living  or  dying,  well  or  ill,  in  want  or  out  of 
want.  They  had  their  own  duties  to  perform,  if 
such  a  miserable  perversion  of  life  could  be  stig- 
matised by  the  name  of  duty. 

So  Jane,  and  many  others  with  Jane,  were  left 
to  disease,  and  sorrow,  and  death ;  because  the 
help  which  was  at  hand  was  unattainable,  through 
the  barrier  of  neglect  which  had  arisen  between  It 
and  themselves.  At  last,  in  deep  anxiety,  after 
one  look  at  the  little  pinched  faces,  the  proud 
feeling  of  the  poor,  honest  heart  was  crushed,  and 
Jane  determined  to  try  what  the  charity  of  tbo 
"  great  house"  would  yield  her.  She  would  rather 
have  slaved  night  and  day,  to  earn  the  food  hex 
children  needed,  but  she  could  not  labour  withont 
neglecting  them,  so  she  determined  to  beg — for  so 
she  called  her  action  to  herself. 

To  the  great  house  then  she  wen^  and  told  hec 
tale  to  the  housekeeper.  The  functionary,  bx  bet 
mistress's  order,  doled  out  to  the  suppUcfttiog 
peasant  woman,  one  pound  of  rice,  half  a  poi|ij 
of  arrowroot,  and  a  small  pot  of  currant  jelly,  sooii 
as  you  might  buy  at  a  pastrycooks  for  sixpence— r 
the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  articles  being  sepiOF 
where  about  one  shilling  and  ninepence  ;  and  th^ 
was  thought  a  sufficient  aid  for  five  starving  ior 
valid  children. 

But  mercy  came  for  Jane  from  heaven,  if  ii 
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ms  SMBtilj  dealt  oat  to  her  on  earth.  In  a  few 
aontlia^  the  little  fever  strickea  faces  were  bright 
tad  eheerfol  again,  and  happy  voices  sounded  in 
ikb  cottage,  and  Jane  began  her  sewing  once 
more.  Bur  scalding  tears  often  fell  on  her  work 
tt  she  remembered  the  poor  little  one  who  had 
passed  awaj  from  life,  and  its  ceaseless  cares  and 
struggles. 

Pdrhaps  it  was  the  tears  washed  the  light  from 
poor  Jane*s  eyes — perhaps  the  over  work  did  it ; 
bat  from  whatever  cause  it  might  be  she  became 
partiallj  blind.  This  was  a  frightful  calamity. 
Her  needlework  waa  at  an  end ;  she  could  see 
well  eoongh  to  mend  her  children's  clothes,  but 
not  well  enough  to  stitch  up  the  frilled  nightgowns 
and  other  fine  things  which  she  had  once  made. 
Jane  was  a  thoroughly  industrious  woman,  and 
the  determined  to  find  some  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  in  her  income.  She  happened  to 
look  at  the  little  vacant  cradle,  and  while  the 
glaBce  caused  a  sigh  it  also  gave  birth  to  a 
thooght,  "  Perhaps  I  can  get  a  child  to  nurse," 
was  the  expression  of  that  thought  in  words. 
And  this  she  did,  and  gained  a  little  in  this  way. 
Bat  it  waa  very  '*  hard  times**  with  Jane. 

"How  often  do  you  have  meat  ?*'  she  was  asked 
one  day. 

*•  Not  very  often,"  she  replied  ;  "  once  aweek, 
or  thereabouts.  Sometimes  I  get  half  a  pound  of 
biooii  and  fry  it  for  a  Sunday's  dinner,  but  bless 
yoQy  'taint  a  mouthful  for  each." 

"  And  why  don't  you  have  meat  oftener  P'*  was 
the  poraued  inquiry,  made  in  the  same  spirit  as 
that  which  prompted  the  Princess  Charlotte  to 
wtmder  why  poor  people  should  starve,  when  there < 
waa  bread  and  cheese  in  the  land. 

"Lord  love  'e.  Miss!"  was  Jane's  exclamation, 
**  how  can  we  have  meat  often,  out  of  twelve 
slnBiiiga  a-week,  and  seven  mouths  to  feed  ?" 

Now  this  15  a  fair  specimen  of  cottage  life  in  one 
of  Sng^and'a  counties.  In  others  it  may  be  some- 
wkA  better — in  some,  perhaps,  rather  worse ;  but 
pofoij  is  everywhere  the  lot  of  the  English 
flttfried  labonrer.  Jane  was  a  favourable  speci- 
ttM  of  a  labourer's  wife.  From  having  lived  in 
good^bmeatio  service,  she  knew  how  to  make  "  the 
Mm|  of  everything.**  If  by  any  extraordinary 
ckaaee  a  good  piece  of  meat  came  in  her  way,  she 
eeiU  boil  or  atew  it,  or  concoct  wholesome  broth' 
aad  ihiia  get  the  largest  ^paount  of  nourishment 
ftoili  it.  Now,  in  this  art — the  art  of  cooking— 
tte  ^oor  are  miserably  deficient — and  no  wonder ; 
tti^lite  neTcr  iau^rkt  to  dress  the  most  simple 
When  they  do  have  a  little  schooling 
\  on  them,  at  some  Dames'  establishment, 
the  terms  are  twopence  per  week,  and 
additional  for  manners,  their  acquire - 
eonaiat  entirely  of  reading,  writing,  and 
1c — an  of  them  useful,  but  not  const!- 
afi  tint  is  necessary  in  life.  It  is  a  great 
_  a  poor  woman  to  know,  like  Jane,  how 
ttf  jiake  a  tjdy  dinner  out  of  a  little.  Perhaps, 
Ifi  htt  faowMge,  in  thia  respect,  we  may  partly 


trace  the  fact   of   her   rent   always   being  paid, 
while  her  children  looked  rosy  and  well-fed. 

Now  why  does  not  cooking  form  part  of  the 
instruction  given  to  the  poorer  classes — plain 
boiling,  stewing,  roasting,  baking  ?  We  have 
societies  for  the  distribution  of  soup-tickets.  In 
connexion  with  these  why  cannot  we  have  insti- 
tutions where  the  people  can  be  taught  to  dreSs 
the  soup  they  receive.  It  would  be  conferring 
a  threefold  advantage.  Expense  would  be  saved, 
inasmuch  as  a  fewer  number  of  persons  would 
be  required  for  this  general  kitchen,  and  thus  a 
larger  quantity  might  be  obtained,  while  instruc- 
tion and  useful  occupation  would  be  afforded  to 
those  who  would  participate  in  the  blessings  they 
would  be  the  means  of  disseminating  to  others, 
whose  advanced  age  might,  and  ought  to,  exclude 
them  from  the  labour  of  younger  hands. 

But  whether  in  this  manner,  or  in  schools  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose,  we  would  have  our  poor 
taught  to  cook.  But  here  another  difficulty  occurs 
to  us — even  if  they  had  learnt  the  art,  their 
cottages  are  not  adapted  for  cooking — a  miserable 
fire-place  alone  is  deemed  necessary.  And  perhaps 
this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  boiling  or  stewing ; 
but  baking  and  the  making  of  bread  should  consti- 
tute part  of  the  cooking  educational  system,  and 
bread  cannot  be  made  fit  for  eating  without  an 
oven.  Jane  made  her  own  bread,  because  she 
said  it  was  more  "feeding, and  went  farther"* than 
when  she  bought  it.  But  Jane  could  not  bake  it 
at  home,  because  she  had  no  oven.  She  took  it 
to  the  village  baker's,  where  she  had  to  pay  one 
penny  per  loaf.  True,  she  made  her  loaves  very 
large,  in  order  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  ot 
the  oven  for  her  mousy ;  but  one  fact  remained 
the  same,  whether  the  loaves  were  small  or  large, 
each  cost  one  penny  more  than  it  would  have  done 
if  baked  at  home  ;  and  as  pennies  make  pounds  this 
was  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration.  Then  there 
was  the  time  taken  up  in  running  to  and  fro. 

Now  if  Jane's  cottage  had  contained  an  oven 
(a  stone  one  would  be  best  for  bread — such  as  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  small  farm  houses  in 
Devonshire,  and  which  can  be  heated  with  wood 
for  a  mere  trifle),  she  could  have  baked  her  bread 
herself.  Or  even  an  iron  oven  attached  to  the 
fire-place,  although  not  so  good  for  the  purpose, 
nor  so  economical,  as  it  would  require  coal  to 
heat  it — the  kitchen-fire  of  a  poor  man  not  being 
generally  sufficient  to  do  so, — would  be  better 
than  none.  The  landlord  might,  in  consideration 
of  the  additional  expense  of  constructing  an  oven, 
be  compelled  to  raise  the  rental  of  the  cottage, 
five  shillings  ayear,  perhaps— certainly  not  more, 
but  this  sum  would  be  saved  over  and  over  again 
in  twelve  months. 

And  here  again,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  the  poor  have  little  or  no  care  taken  of 
them.  As  long  as  no  terrible  case  of  destitution 
thrusts  itself  forth  to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy, 
the  poor  are  supposed  to  be  getting  on  very  well. 
\  They  live ;  they  are  fed ;  clothed—the  "  how"  is 
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a  mailer  of  no  consequence,  an  insignificant  mys- 
tery. If  the  rich  would  take  a  greater  personal 
interest  in  their  labouring  brethren,  and  look  with 
an  eye  of  human  sympathy  on  their  wants  and 
priTations,  they  would  be  able  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  in  many  ways. 

With  regard  to  their  cottages,  a  word  from  a 
wealthy  landholder  (or  rather  from  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  landholder,  for  this  should  be  woman's 
province),  as  to  the  improvement  an  oven,  or  a 
boiler,  or  any  other  little  addition  to  the  cottage 
might  be,  would  carry  more  weight  with  it  than  if 
the  same  suggestion  came  from  the  cottager  him- 
self, and  the  landlord,  perhaps,  a  tenant  in  his  turn 
to  this  very  landholder,  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  act  on  his  suggestion. 

But  Jane  was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a 
cottager's  wife — she  made  the  best  of  everything. 
Very  different  was  it  with  one  of  her  neighbours. 
In  the  next  cottage  to  Jane  there  lived  a  woman 
of  another  stamp.  Her  husband  also  was  an 
honest  and  sober  man  enough ;  his  wages,  like 
John's,  were  twelve  shillings  per  week.  As  there 
were  only  three  little  mouths  to  feed  in  that 
cottage,  there  should  have  been  food  to  fill  them, 
and  the  three  little  backs  ought  to  have  been 
covered  with  something  better  than  the  tattered 
rags  which  barely  held  together.  But  the  mother 
of  this  family  could  never  find  time  to  mend  her 
children's  things.  Yet  she  was  not  an  idle  woman, 
at  least,  not  very — idle,  only  she  seemed  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  of  everything.  Her  life  had 
began  as  follows.  Her  father  and  mother  had 
been  labourer  and  lahourcuy  as  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  then.  At  three  years  of  age  she  had 
gone  to  a  Dame's  school,  where  she  had  learnt 
to — sit  still.  After  years  brought  with  them  an 
extended  education,  and  at  a  superior  establish- 
ment— a  finishing  school,  in  fact,  for  that  class, 
she  bad  learnt  to  read,  write,  say  her  catechism, 
repeat  hymns  (like  a  parrot,  and  without  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  them),  and  sew.  At  least  she 
could  manage  those  intricate  performances  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  yclept — "  hemming"  and 
"  seaming,"  but  she  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
of  hew  the  various  parts  of  a  garment  were 
severed  from  the  parent  stock  of  calico,  or  what 
the  compound  fabn'o  might  be,  cut  into  various 
shapes  and  put  together  again.  She  could 
•*  seam" — that  is  to  say,  when  the  pieces  were 
placed  together  ready  for  her  she  could  put  in  the 
seedle  and  draw  it  out  again,  until  she  had  pro- 
gr^sed  a  certain  way,  and  then  with  a  given 
amount  of  sewing  done— sewing  made  very  grimy 
and  black  in  the  process — for  which,  by  the  bye, 
she  was  never  reproved,  she  was  dismissed  to  her 
home  each  day.  At  nine  years  of  age  she  was 
considered  by  her  parents  to  have  had  enough  of 
schooling,  and  accordingly  she  was  kept  at  home 
to  "  make  herself  useful  like,  and  do  something 
to  help  get  a  bit  of  bread." 

And  what  did  the  "  do  something"  consist  of  P 
8he  generaDy  dawdled  at  the  cottage- door  with  a 


baby  in  her  arms,  and  sometimes  when  the  baby 
was  not  in  her  arms,  she  dawdled  at  the  cottage- 
door  without  it.  Then,  again,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  or  when  her  mother  was  late  with  her  work, 
which  was  not  of  rare  occurrence,  she  might  be 
put  to  dean  or  scrub,  or  sent  for  the  bread,  or  to 
fetch  water  from  the  well,  for  there  was  no  pump 
at  the  cottage,  and  this  is  another  terrible 
deficiency  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Thus 
grew  up  Rachel,  and  at  eighteen  her  pretty  face 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  young 
labourers  of  the  village.  He  married  her  without 
thinking  much  about  her  qualifications  for  the 
married  state,  and  found  out,  when  too  late,  that 
he  had  not  made  a  wise  choice. 

"  Is  that  woman  idle  or  depraved  ?"  waa  said  to 
Jane  one  day. 

"  Lord  love  'e,  no  sir,  she  ain't  a  bad  'ooman, 
but  she  don't  know  how  to  manage;  why  she 
can't  cook  a  bit  o'  meat  when  she  gets  the  chance, 
without  spoiling  it ;  and  then  she  never  begins 
about  a  job  till  it  ought  to  be  done ;  but  she  can't 
help  it — His  her  way  like ;  the  aint  never  been 
taught:' 

And  in  that  lay  the  secret ;  "  she  ain't  never 
been  taught."  And  how  could  she  be  taught  ? 
Good  and  thrifty  mothers  of  the  labouring  classes 
may  bring  up  their  female  children  usefully,  but  all 
mothers  are  not  thrifty,  and  even  when  they  are, 
they  frequently  have  little  or  no  time  to  bestow  on 
the  home  education  of  their  offspring.  Thus  the 
offspring  must  scramble  on  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  be  left  to  form  what  habits  they  may. 

Even  our  charity  schools  are  sometimes  very 
.defective  in  the  practical  training  of  a  girl.  As 
has  been  before  observed,  reading,  writing  and 
sewing  are  taught,  but  domestic  economy  is  left 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
when  a  young  woman  enters  on  the  active  duties 
of  life,  either  as  a  domestic  servant,  or  as  the  wife 
of  some  poor  man,  she  finds  that  her  ignorance  of 
the  most  common  occupations  unfit  her  for  the 
discharge  of  her  duties.  If  a  servant— she  pro- 
bably spends  her  days  in  changing  from  place 
to  place,  living  a  vagabond  existence — if  she 
marries,  her  home,  like  Rachel's,  is  a  scene  of 
disorderly  improvidence.  Jane  had  gained  her 
knowledge  in  domestic  service,  but  she  was  of  the 
number  of  those  who  can  cull  the  good,  without 
being  contaminated  by  the  evil. 

Domestic  service,  generally  speaking  is  not  an 
advantageous  school  for  very  young  girls  \  domestic 
servants,  as  a  class,  are  neither  safe  coropamoaa 
nor  guides,  for  the  younger  members  of  their  own 
station.  Under  a  good  and  careful  mistress,  a 
young  girl  may  do  well  enough,  but  there  an 
very  few  mistresses  who  care  to  inquire  into  ibe 
moral  welfare  of  the  little  drudge,  who  at  a  shiOing 
or  eighteenpence  a  week,  is  hired  to  be  the  under- 
strapper of  the  cook.  Cooking,  washing,  ironiii^ 
should  form  part  of  the  education  we  bestow  on 
the  poor  of  our  land.  Under  the  superintendenea 
of  a  conscientious  matron,  in  a  house  where  d|»* 
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dph'nfl  and  order  would  likewise  be  enforced, 
tiieu  qoali^tions  would  be  far  better,  and  more 
sa/elj  learned,  than  either,  in  service  under  the 
M^errisioQ  of  servants,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
tea  are  (from  the  very  errors  of  the  system  of 
edacatioD  which  have  been  pointed  out),  totally 


unsaited  for  the  post  of  teacher,  or  in  apprentioe- 
ships,  where  the  girl  must  spend  half  her  time  in 
running  about  ths  streets,  assailable  to  every 
temptation  which  ma^  lie  in  her  way;  besides 
there  is  no  apprenticeship  for  the  very  necessary 
art  of  cooking — at  least  for  young  girls. 


THE    WORLD    ON    WHEELS. 


Thbbb  arc  now  living,  men  who  can  remember  a 
time  when  a  journey  to  York  was  of  more  difficult 
and  tardy  accomplishment  than  is  a  trip  to  Venice 
ia  our  day;  when  the  cost  was  greater,  as  the 
comfort  was  less  on  the  road ;  when  many 
worthy  men  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London 
were  bom,  lived,  and  died  innocent  of  any  know- 
ledge of  Oxford-street  and  unacquainted  with  the 
wonders  of  the  Strand ;  in  fine,  when  relatives, 
whom  a  few  hundred  miles  separated,  looked  upon 
a  matoal  meeting  as  a  thing  unlikely,  or  of  rare 
oocorrence  on  this  side  the  grave.  With  the 
steam^ngine  and  the  iron  highways  came  other 
iiotioDS  and  other  men.  The  good  old  men  of 
those  "good  old  times"  were  to  be  startled  from 
their  propriety  by  hard-headed  engineers,  who 
talked  of  accomplishing  by  steam  what  had  been 
impossible  to  horse-flesh ;  whose  conversation  was 
lavoared  by  a  strange  jargon  of  uncouth  sounds, 
** flanges,*'  bigh-pressure  powers,"  "inclines,"  and 
"gradienta ;"  and  whose  aim  seemed  to  be  to  our  be- 
nighted progenitors  to  turn  the  world  upside  down. 
Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  progress,  which,  sometimes 
■Pparently  sleeping,  never  sleeps, — the  days  when 
George  Stephenson,  (proposing  to  construct  a  ma- 
chiae  which,  by  steam-power  and  on  a  tramway, 
shooM  proceed  along  at  the  very  moderate  speed 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  per  hour)  was  voted  a  mad* 
man,  in  effect,  if  not  totidem  verbis^  by  a  Com- 
mfttee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  for  ever 
passed  away  to  be  numbered  with  things  for  ever 
put.  We  are  wiser  than  our  grandfathers,  let 
people  talk  as  they  will.  Time  has  taught  many 
tfa^gs  which  the  "  As-you-were"  school  dreamed 
not  of ;  time  has  taught  us  to  tame  steam,  and 
r  other  mighty  agents  of  civilisation,  which  are 
available  in  these  days,  so  that,  merely 
the  tense  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Bniial,  "  Men  run  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  and 
klUifwMtge  18  iuoreased.'* 

9*t  ateam-engines  are  not  now  our  proposed 
Mljee^  which  ia  confined  to  the  humbler,  if  hardly 
leu  Importaat  topic  of  street  locomotion.  We  are 
to  make  a  critique  upon  cabs  and  cabmen, 
r  ara  we  going  to  descant  upon  mysterious 
oC  atmoapheric  bcomotion.  We  are  not 
Hiiywaj  aanguine,  as  jet,  of  the  probability 
iM  SSptwoiilias  will  be  enabled  to  ride,  when 
MJM^  WMk  Is  over,  from  the*  Bank  to  Bayswater 
UJirSMHil  Qcnend  Balloon  Company,"  at  speed 


unprecedentedly  high  and  fares  unprecedently  low, 
safety  out  of  the  question.  We  stick  to  the  earth 
and  to  a  sober  plan  which  occupies  the  attention  of 
many  people  just  now,  and  is  shortly  to  come  before 
Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  allowing 
people  to  ride  to  their  offices  in  conveyances 
drawn  by  horses  on  a  tramway,  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  heretofore.  The  London  Omnibus  Tramway 
Company,  Limited,  appeared  at  the  most  ugly  of 
all  periods,  namely,  December,  1857 ;  but  the  idea 
is  not  a  new  one,  for  it  has  been  carried  out  long 
ago  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  promoters 
of  this  company,  reflecting  on  the  self-evident  fact 
of  the  yearly  increase  of  London's  population  and 
traffic,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that)  as  the 
traffic  increases  faster  than  a  passage  for  it  can  be 
constructed,  a  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be  found 
somewhere.  The  purchase  of  property  right  and 
left  of  Fleet-street,  Newgate-street,  the  Poultry, 
&c.,  with  a  view  to  widen  those  thoroughfares, 
is  palpably  out  of  the  question.  The  construction 
of  new  streets  parallel  to  them  would  be  almost  as 
difficult  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  The  capital  is  not 
forthcoming. 

A  few  facts  will  shew  the  state  of  the  traffic* 
The  omnibus  business  only  will  serve  as  well 
as  another  illustration,  and  is,  besides,  at  band  in 
reliable  statistics. 

There  are,  or  were  some  three  weeks  from  the 
date  of  our  present  writing,  134  omnibuses  daily 
running  to  and  from  Paddington,  Bayswater,  and 
the  City,  via  Holbom,  Newgate-street,  and  Cheap- 
side,  making  1312  journies  daily  through  thoso 
thoroughfares,  and  there  are  also  thirty -four  other 
omnibuses  running  to  and  from  Bayswater,  vut 
Fleet-street,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Cheapside,  making 
280  jounces  daily.  In  all,  there  is  therefore  an 
equivalent  to  1592  omnibuses,  carrying  about 
25,000  passengers  from  the  aforesaid  districts,  and 
daily  passing  through  the  most  crowded  streets  of 
the  City,  and  that  is  only  one  line  of  road.  All 
of  our  readers  who  have  visited  London  must  have 
marvelled  at  the  stream  of  cabs,  some  with  fares, 
more  without  fares.-  and  merely  idling  through 
the  streets,  pljing  for  hire.  The  number  of  cabs 
in  the  metropolis  increased  from  3397  in  1852  to 
4505  in  1857,  and  the  1208  novelties  must  have 
magnified  the  daily  occurring  obstacles  to  traffio  in 
the  thoroughfares. 

Whoever  may  devise  a  plan,  wherel>y  trafio 
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can  be  ^mprtesed  into  smaller  compass  or  di- 
verted, witbout  disadvantage  to  the  traveller,  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  everj  person  who  has 
suffered  at  any  time  loss  of  temper  and  precious 
minutes,  under  the  present  sjsteni  of  locomotion 
on  the  metropolitan  streets.  And  the  London 
Omnibus  Tramway  Company  propose  to  effect  thb 
object.  Were  the  plan  merely  applicable  to 
London,  we  might  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of 
mooting  any  question  on  a  topic  concerning  the 
interests  but  of  one  portion  of  our  readers  only, 
yet  the  case  is  otherwise  entirely ;  for  if  it  be 
adopted  and  work  well  in  London,  it  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  applicable  to  other  towns.  And 
now  to  come  to  what  lawyers  would  call  "  the 
chargmg-part'*  of  our  subject.  This  company 
propose,  in  their  own  words, 

Firstly  :  To  carry  on  one  vehicle,  and  with  two 
horses,  sixty  passengers,  instead  of  twenty-one. 

Secondly  :  To  carry  the  bulk  of  the  traffic, 
otherwise  passing  through  the  narrow  and  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  Newgate-street,  Cbeapside,  and 
Poultry,  and  part  of  that  passing  through  Fleet- 
street,  and  Ludgate-hill,  by  way  of  the  wide  and 
ample  New-road  and  City-road,  in  the  same  or  less 
time,  than  by  the  present  route. 

Thirdly :  To  carry  at  fares  at  least  thirty- three 
per  cent,  less  than  the  present  charges. 

So  much  for  promises;  and  next  as  to  the 
means,  towards  keeping  them. 

First,  the  working  of  omnibuses  on  iratmoa^s 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  roads,  mthoui  presenting 
any  impediment  to  vehicles  of  the  ordinary  character 
pasting  freely  over  them.  Such  tramway  will  con- 
sist of  "  a  small  groove  with  iron  lips  let  into  the 
road,  80  that  while  the  lip  forms  a  smooth  surface 
to  travel  upon,  the  groove  keeps  the  wheel  of  the 
Tramway  Omnibus  in  its  right  track.*'  These 
grooves  are  not  to  be  of  sufficient  width  to  admit 
the  tyre  of  the  narrowest  ordinary  wheel  in  exist- 
ence. 

Now  as  to  the  tramway  omnibus  itself.  The 
average  weight  of  the  present  improved  road 
omnibus  is  twenty-one  cwt. ;  this  carries  twenty- 
one  passengers  inside  and  out,  at  an  average  speed 
of  six  miles  per  hour.  The  tramway  omnibus, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  larger  and  more  commo- 
dious, with  flanged  wheels,  and  axles  radiating  to 
the  curves,  will  weigh  about  two  tons,  and  will 
carry  sixty  passengers  inside  and  out,  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour,  which  willbe  twenty 
per  cent,  quicker  than  the  average  ordinary  speed, 
and  achieved  at  far  less  exertion  to  the  horses.  It  is 
further  suggested  that,  if  found  desirable,  the 
tramway  omnibus  might  be  constructed  with  first 
and  second  class  compartments.  And  now  as  to 
the  route. 

The  Company  propose  to  lay  down  their  first 
Jine  from  Notting-hill  Qate  along  the  Bayswater, 
Qrand  Junction,  New,  and  City  Roads,  to  Fins- 
))ury,  and  along  Moorgate- street  to  the  Bank,  with 
branches  to  the  Ghreat  Western  and  the  London 
i&d  North  Western,  and  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 


ways, and  from  King's  cross  to  ifleet-street,  vid 
Bagnigge-wells-road. 

This  will  be  their  first  experiment.  Thb  route 
is  naturally  first  chosen,  because  the  gradients  are 
unusually  favourable,  since  the  only  part  of  the 
route  where  (to  quote  their  Engineer's  report) 
'*  additional  horse-power  would  be  required,  is  at 
Pcntonville-hill,  where,  for  a  length  of  about  460 
yards,  on  the  Battle- bridge  side,  the  rise  is  1  in 
25,  and  for  about  530  yards  on  the  City  side, 
1  in  33." 

And  the  expenditure  of  horse-power  will  not  be 
so  great  as  might  be  supposed,  as  certain  ex- 
periments made  by  Governmental  order  on  the 
French  tramway,  between  Sevres  and  Yersaillea, 
prove  beyond  question.  A  horse  on  a  level  tram* 
way  can  draw  3^  times  the  same  weight  at  the  same 
speed,  and  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power, 
that  he  can  do  on  an  ordinary  road.  Up  a  gradient 
of  1  in  2$,  he  can  draw  1^  times  the  load  he  can 
do  under  other  circumstances  on  the  ordinary 
road.  The  inference  is  obvious,  and  needs  no 
further  remark  of  ours,  touching  the  difficulty  at 
first  sight  apparently  presented  to  engineering  enter- 
prise by  Peutonvillc-hill. 

The  objection  will  be  probably  here  made  that 
this  tramway  will  impede  or  interfere  with  other 
traffic;  but  that  does  not  form  in  reality  a  fair 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  scheme,  because,  inas- 
much as  the  tramway  will  be  flash  with  the  general 
surface  of  the  roadway,  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  passage,  along  and  across  it,  of  any  ordinaiy 
waggons  or  carriages.  Nay,more,  as  the  tram^y 
omnibuses  in  their  passage  will  be  confined  to  tbe 
tramway,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  double  line  Ih 
the  centre  of  the  roadway,  the  sides  of  the  road, 
and  not  only  these,  but  the  entire  width  of  Ibo 
road  (except  during  the  moment  occupied  by  the 
passage  of  other  omnibuses),  will  be  free  to  ftll 
other  tralHc.  Another  imagined  objection  may  be. 
the  difficulty  of  pulling  up  for  passengers  to  get  in 
and  out.  This,  however,  disappears  upon  reflec- 
tion. The  New  York  omnibus,  on  the  tramway 
principle,  can  pull  up  as  easi^,  by  means  oC  a 
brake,  as  the  present  omnibuses  in  use  upon  our 
roads  can  now  stop. 

But  here  we  shall  be  asked  how,  in  cases  where 
the  road  is  open  for  gas-pipe  alterations,  ^^  will 
the  tramway  omnibus  manage  a  passage.  Simply 
thus — the  tramway  will  be  constructed  with  loi^ 
tudinal  bearings,  and  thus  can  be  diverted  without 
any  inconvenience  to  itself  or  to  the  aforesaid  im- 
pediments. That  the  boards  and  surveyors  of 
highways  may  at  first  oppose  the  scheme,  is  {kos- 
sible,  but  they  will  consider  ultimately  this  p^ 
pable  fact  that,  in  due  proportion  as  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  highway  will  be  greatly  diminished,  the 
rates  will  be  also  diminished,  and  the  expenses  oC 
maintaining  the  common  roads  will  decrease. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  of  the  case,  for  ami 
against  the  tramway  system.  In  our  coxmry 
notice  there  are,  doubtless,  many  things  omttted^ 
but  they  are  aflaira  of  detail 
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Whatever  objection  may  be  raised  against  this 
ttheme,  one  fact  is  incontrovertible,  namely — that 
KMM  remedy  is  needed  for  the  daily  increasing  im- 
pe&ieDts  to  public  business,  created  in  our  streets 
by  the  obstruction  of  traffic.  The  frequent  •*  dead- 
locks** in  great  thoroughfares  certify  the  necessity. 

The  cost  of  this  plan,  which,  in  the  first 
iBitaiioe  wiU  be  merely  experimental,  is  rather  a 
question  for  the  Company  than  a  matter  of  interest 
to  a  general  reader,  except  so  far  as  the  extension 
is  oooceraed ;  but  the  estimate  runs  as  under  : — 


8^-  iDilet  of  doable  tramway  (inclading  sidinp),  at 

£8,000  per  mile    £35.500 

34  omnibuses,  at  £220  each 7,480 

320  horses,  at  £26  each 8,820 

Law,  Parliamentary,  Engineering,  and  Preliminary 

Expensoi    6,000 

£46,300 
Certainly,  if  our  streets  through  this  instrumen- 
tality should  become  clearer  aud  less  noisy,  pas-* 
sengers  be  carried  at  penny  or  twopenny  fares, 
with  greater  speed  than  heretofore,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  public  be  heightened,  without  their 
pockets  being  in  any  way  punbhed,  the  tramway 
would  be  a  very  good  scheme. 


MAERIAQE  WrTHIN  THE   PROHIBITED  DEGaEES. 
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Thb  much  texed  question  whether  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  a  domiciled  Englishman  to  evade  the 
legislative  enactments  against  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  by  marrying  in  a  country  where 
•ttdi  marriages  are  lawful,  has  been,  so  far  at 
fcist  as  one  branch  of  the  court  is  concerned, 
oosdusively  answered  in  the  negative.  The  case 
to  which  we  are  alluding  came  before  Vice  Chan- 
MDor  Stuart,  (Justice  Gresswell  sitting  as  his 
jseasor)  on  the  20th  of  last  November,  and  the 
liD|le  question  sought  to  be  decided  in  that  case 
«^  as  to  the  validity  or  not,  in  this  country,  of 
the  laarriage  of  Mr.  Leigh  Brook  with  Emily 
Aiuitage,  (his  late  wife's  sister)  at  Denmark,  where 
Mch  marriages  are  legal,  and  the  consequent 
^^ptinutcj  or  not  of  the  issue.  Mr.  Justice 
CSttswell  decided,  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  that 
the  matriage  was  invalid,  as  falling  within  the 
pwhibHed  degree  of  5  &  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  54,  and 
tet  this  statute  was  a  personal  statute,  and  applied 
to  all  domiciled  Britisb  subjects,  wheresoever  they 
BK^t  be.  As  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that 
this  decision,*  if  appealed  from  will  be  confirmed, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  we  have  less  hesi- 
tatiw  in  examining  into  the  reason  of  the  decision. 
Trtviously  to  the  passing  of  the  5  and  6  Will.  IV., 
t,  W,  (commonly  called  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act), 
tte  aarnage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife's 
Aler,  or  of  a  woman  with  her  deceased  husband's 
botiier,  had  always  been  considered  within  the 
|t*AdiiCed  degrees  of  marriage ;  and  the  2nd  section 
^Ae  above  Act  enacts  that  all  marriages  between 
flDOiia  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consan- 
fnaity  or  affinity,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and 
Wii  The  statute  no  where  defines  what  are  the 
inUnted  degrees  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
tfMnUe,  and  the  enacting  part  without  any  defini- 
fi%  appareDtly  as  already  known.  The  preamble 
win  ikti  marriages  between  persons  within  the 
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prohibited  degrees  were  voidable  only  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the  statute  expressly 
enacts  that  such  marriages,  for  the  future,  should 
be  absolutely  void. 

This  question,  whether  a  marriage  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  since  the  passing  of  the  above 
Act  of  William  IV.,  was  absolutely  void  or  not, 
was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on 
the  I7th  of  November,  1847,  against*the  validity. 
In  that  case  (Beg  v.  Chadwick)  which  was  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  form  of  an  indictment  against 
James  Chadwick  for  bigamy,  for  that  he  inter- 
married with  Ann  Pisher,  the  sister  of  his  late 
wife,  Hannah  Fisher,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
Ann,  he  again  intermarried  with  Eliza  Bostook. 
Lord  Denman,  in  deciding  against  the  indictment, 
on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  with  Ann  Fisher 
was  null  and  void,  made  the  foUowmg  remarks  on 
this  question  :— 

In  the  21st  year  of  King  Henry  VllL  that  monarch 
persuaded  the  Parliament  to  pass  an  **  act  concemiog  the 
King's  sttceessioB,"  in  which  his  marriage  with  Qneto 
Catherine  was  annulled  ;  and  in  that  act  Parliament  wisely 
introduced  a  general  enactment  of  a  roost  beneficial  cha- 
racter. The  3rd  section  recites — "  That  many  inconrcni- 
ences  have  fallen,  as  well  within  (his  nation  as  in  others,  by 
reason  of  marrying  within  degrees  of  marriage  prohibited 
by  God's  laws/'  and  then  it  proceeds  to  show  what,  under 
that  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  considered  as  marriages 
prohibited  by  Qod's  law,  and  to  declare  them  invalid,  and  in 
the  enumeration  which  is  there  given,  a  marriage  with  (he 
wife's  sister  is  included.  That  statute  was  repealed  by  an  act 
of  the  28  Hen.  YIII.,  c.  7,  by  which,  for  strange  reasons 
alleged  therein,  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  is  deoUred 
Toid,  ab  initio^  and  (he  succession  to  the  crown  is  limited  to 
his  issue  by  Lady  Jane  Seymour.  But  in  the  repealing 
statute,  the  same  enumeration  of  prohibited  degrees  of  mar- 
riage is  contained,  and  the  whole  provision  is  repeated  that 
marriage  within  thoee  degrees  shall  be  oonaiderid  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  Qod*s  law,  and  shall  be  void  by  Act  of  FlffJia. 
meot.  The  last  mentioned  act  and  the  former  (Act  25  Hen. 
VIII.,  c.  22)  were  repealed  by  the  (1  Mary  2,  c.  s.  1)  and  in 
reference  to  that  Act,  it  is  important  to  rematk,  that  if  the 
intention  bad  been  to  deny  the  deelaration  as  to  prohibited 
degrees  contMued  in  thoee  acta,  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
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daeUre  narriages  within  thoM  degreei  lawfal,  Terj  timple 
words  would  hare  Mired  that  end,  and  would  hare  esta- 
blished the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  with 
Qoeen  Catherine,  and  the  legitimacy  and  conseqoent  right 
to  the  crown  of  the  Frinoeu  ICary. 

The  leaned  jadge,  after  showiDg  that  these 
acts  of  Henry  YIII.  were  not  intended  to  be  re- 
pealed, 80  far  as  thej  contained  a  prohibition 
against  marriages  the  prohibited  degrees  con- 
tinned  : — 

These  oonsiderations  appear  to  me  to  be  of  some  import- 
anoe,  as  showing  the  objects  for  which  those  acts  passed, 
quite  independently  of  that  great  and  beneficial  law,  the  82 
Hen.  VIII.  c  88,  which  enacted,  **  That  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  Jnly,  15i8,  erery  such  marriage  as  within  this 
Church  of  SagUi^bUl  be  contracted  between  lawful 
persons  (as  by  this ^K  we  declare  all  persons  to  be  lawful 
that  be  not  prohibited  by  Ood*s  law  to  marry),  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  lawful,  '  notwithstanding  any  pre- 
eoatraet,'  and  that  no  reservation  or  prohibibition,  Qod*s 
law  excepted,  shall  trouble  or  impeach  any  marriage  without 
the  Levitical  degrees.*' 

The  learned  judge  concluded,  that  he  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  look  through  these  Acts  of 
Pariiament,  and  looking  to  the  language  and  object 
they  had  in  view,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
hibited degree  of  marriage  was  laid  down  by  the 
(96  Henry  VIIL,  c  22,  and  28  Henry  VUI ,  c.  7) 
and  the  marriage  would  therefore  be  Toid  under 
the  2nd  section  of  the  5  and  6  William  YI.  54. 

Such  was  decided  to  be  the  law  applicable  to 
marriages  contracted  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
by  domiciled  English  persons  in  Enghind ;  yet  a 
Tery  prevalent  opinion  seemed  to  have  gained 
ground,  that  when  such  marriages  were  celebrated 
in  due  form  of  law  in  any  country  where  they 
would  be  htwful,  such  marriages  would  be  held  to 
be  valid  also  in  this  country ;  numerous  dicta  of 
many  judges  were  relied  upou,  and  a  society  was 
established  in  London  whose  advertisements  daily 
announced  that  marriages  of  this{description,  cele- 
brated in  a  Protestant  country  where  they  would  be 
valid  according  to  the  law  of  that  country,  would 
also  be  valid  in  this  country.  The  statement  of 
Lord  Stowell  that  a  foreign  marriage,  valid  accord- 
ing t.)  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  contracted, 
is  good  everywhere  else,  was  mainly  relied  on,  and 
on  the  faith  of  such  representations,  and  in  utter 
disregard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Will.  lY. 
numerous  marriages  were  imprudently  contracted 
within  the  degrees  prohibited  in  this  country, 
entailing  alike  endless  disgrace,  and  oftentimes 
ruin,  upon  their  families. 

The  doctrine  of  Lord  Stowell,  and  in  fact  of 
every  other  judge  who  has  sate  since  his  time, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  although  the 
law  of  England  requires  certain  ceremonials  for  the 
contraction  of  a  valid  marriage  in  England,  yet 
upon  general  principles  of  the  convenience  of 
mankind,  it  will  treat  as  lawful  in  England  a  mar- 
riage contracted  abroad  without  those  ceremonials, 
if  valid  according  to  the  law  of  that  country.  But 
neither  Lord  Stowell,  nor  any  one  else,  ever  yet  de« 


cided  that  when  the  law  of  England  imposes  a 
personal  incapacity  for  marriage  in  partioolar  per- 
sons, or  in  fact  makes  their  marriage  in  England 
impossible  with  any  ceremonial,  it  will  recognise 
as  valid  a  marriage  contracted  between  such  per* 
sons  in  a  country  whose  laws  permit  it.  We  cannot 
do  better  on  this  subject  than  quote  the  admirable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  in  the  case  we 
have  just  alluded  to.  After  shewing  that  nnqoes- 
tionably  the  marriage  in  that  case  would  have  been 
absolutely  void,  if  contracted  in  England,  the 
learned  judge  proceeds — 

The  counsel  who  contended  for  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage relied  on  the  fact  that  it  was  celebrated  in  Denmark 
where  such  marriages  are  valid,  and  contended  that,  by  the 
law  of  nations,  questions  of  this  sort  are  to  be  decided 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  marriage  took 
place ;  and  many  oases  decided  by  most  eminent  persona  were 
cited,  in  which  that  principle  was  said  to  have  been  recog> 
nised  and  to  have  received  full  effect.  I  forbear  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  them,  for  in  none  of  them  was  a 
marriage  in  question  which  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
and  Holy  Scripture.  In  order  to  make  the  cases  relied  upon 
applicable  to  the  present,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the 
same  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  oonntry 
recognising  a  marriage  contrary  to  what  we  deem  to  be  God's 
law.  No  such  decision  can  be  found.  In  the  abeenee  of 
any  direct  authority,  writers  on  international  law  were  re- 
sorted to,  and  many  passages  were  read  to  the  court  from 
"  Story*s  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.**  In  sec. 
113  he  says: — The  general  principle  certainly  is  that 
between  persons  iui  juris  marriage  is  to  be  decided  hj  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated.  If  valid  there,  it  is 
valid  everywhere — it  was  a  legal  ubiquity  of  obligatioD.  If 
invalid  there,  it  is  equally  invalid  everywhere.  In  sec  IISjl 
he  says : — The  most  permanent,  if  not  the  only  known  eff- 
ceptions  to  the  rule,  are  those  marriages  involving  pofyfmmy 
and  incal,  those  ^onXiiAj  proWnUd  by  ike  pMie  Um  of  a 
country  from  motives  of  policy,  and  those  celebrated  in 
foreign  countries  by  subjects  entitling  themselves,  under 
special  circumstances,  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  their  own 
country. 

The  learned  Judge,  after  stating  that  he  coaM 
not  assent  to  Mr.  Justice  Story's  opinion  that  a 
marriage  was  only  to  be  deemed  incestuous  which 
was  so  by  consent  of  all  Christian  countries,  pro- 
ceeded:— 

For  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  a  marriage  be  iacea- 
tnous  or  not,  I  feel  bound  to  eiamine  what  is  the  law  of 
England,  and  to  give  effect  to  it.  Examining  that 
law,  I  find  that  such  marriages,  according  to  Biaoy 
decisions,  are  held  to  bo  prohibited  by  Holy  Scriptwxe; 
that  they  are  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohibited 
by  Qod*s  law,  and  punishable  as  incestuous,  and  mast, 
therefore,  here  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  exeeptioa 
stated  in  Story  113a,  and  not  to  be  recognised  in  this 
oonntry.  If  that  were  otherwise,  and  we  were  bound  by 
the  *' civUat  gentium"  to  hold  this  a  good  marriage,  tkia 
consequence  wodd  follow :  an  Englishman  domieiled  in  this 
country,  cohabiting  with  the  sister  of  h^  deceased  wife,  whether 
he  cohabited  in  marriage  or  not,  is  deemed  to  be  guilty  of 
incest,  and  punishable  by  our  ecclesiastical  law;  bat  \ij 
taking  a  sliort  voyage  to  Denmark,  and  celebrating  a  Mar- 
riage there,  he  would  acquire  the  pririlege  of  r^wnria^  to 
this  country,  and  maintaining  an  intercourse  by  our  hkw 
deemed  incestuous,  with  perfect  impunity.  With  these  com* 
siderations,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  marriage  would  hafe  Was 
▼oidable  previous  to  the  6th  and  6th  William  IT,  c.  M., 
and  that  by  force  of  that  act  it  became  abiolate^  nmU  t«  «fi 
iatentt  and  parpotei  whatMMirer. 
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THE    DEATH    OP     CHATTERTON. 

A  PRA0HEN7. 


"  The  marrelloof  boj. 
The  uleepltu  soul  that  perUhcd  in  his  pride." 


PART  L 


Cbh  Loodon's   smokj  tfles  arose  the  moon  in  mellow 

light, 
WWle,  in  a  wretched  garret,  aat  a  poet  down  to  write ; 
But  hifl  heart  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  words  rc- 

fosed  to  flow, 
Oz,  H  flowing,  weaklj  uttered  that  lost  heart's  weight 

of  woe. 
He  hsA  wvndered  out  since  daj-hreak  through  the 

ini]fi«n''peopled  town ; 
But  the  publishers  looked  coldly  on  those  fancies  of 

his  own. 
Bb  had  prayed — (deem  not  for  pity,  for  his  heart  was 

ftl!  too  proud 
To  seek  sympathy  from  any  of  the  lucre-loving  crowd)— 
For  a  reading — simple  justice — ere  they  coldly  did 

condemn 
AD  that  young  soul's  choicest  treasures — which  were 

only  dross  to  them. 
Child  of  genius,  old  in  childhood,  was  his  like  yet 

ever  seen? 
Ere  daik  sorrow  drove  to  madness  that  hoy  of  seventeen. 
He  had  come  unto  our  city  with  his  brain  and  poet's  pen ; 
B^l  his  search  for  bread  was  fruitless  midst  the  hum 

•f  baser  men. 
He  bftl  written^'tis  but  little— but  that  little  may 

not  die, 
And  his  name  is  now  remembered  by  his  reader  with 

a«i^ 
Ah  I  BieduAka  the  fiend  was  merry  when  the  Bristol 

bvghers  carved* 
A  M<«iitu  to  the  poet-— whom  their  gprandsires*  dul- 

«csestaived! 
Had  he  lived  a  few  years  later,  this  sad  tale  had  ne'er 


TWthe  asked  for  bread— bread  only — and  men  gave 
hiiii  but  a  stone ! 


PART    IT. 

"  !•  ooe  small  room  be  nigfatly  learned 
Bow  Pover^  can  brolee  the  head 
Of  0ciilttt,  with  her  iron  foot ; 
8ow  weak  wpim  tlw  hearen-straog  kite 
Are  hands  wbieh  strike  for  bread !" 


Anon, 


iAtimcb  witbin  that  garret  dim,  by  one  poor  candle's 

IJUMlia  dowB  IB  hopdessness  onoe  more  fbr  bread 

;  ii^wite; 
9{t^M  ware  red  with  vigils  long,  his  face  was  thin 

■■>■!  "    ■    ■  ■ — 

Bf  A_»s«umsnt  was,  within  the  lasi  few  yesfs,  erected  at 


As,  sorrowfully,  he  cast  aside  some  sad,  unfinished  tale 
Some  trivial  work  he  thought  to  sketch — since  better 

aims  were  vain — 
Some  worthless  task,  unworthy  of  that  Titan  heart 

and  brain. 
And  who  can  coldly  blame  him — if  his  boyhood's 

better  lute 
Had  ceased  to  wake  to  music  sweet  echoes  slumbering 

mute? 
Who  can  marvel  if,  in  anger,  that  haughty  boy  did  fiing 
HIsbreadless  lute  behind  him — want  had  broken  string 

by  string  ? 
Golden  mom  of  glorious  promise — ^but  his  sun  went 

down  ere  noon, 
And  that  spring-time  brought  no  summer  —  wint«r 

came  ere  yet  'twas  June ! 
And  his  young  heart  sadly  sickened  as  he  thought  upon 

the  day 
"When  he  sought  this  mighty  city — fearing  not  the 

toilsome  way; 
Seeking  London  as  the  high-road  where  Earth's  great 

before  had  gone  ; 
Poets,  painters — Fame  had  met  them — and  her  laurel 

wreath  they'd  won ; 
Then,  young  Hope  walked  aye  before  him   in   those 

dreamy  days  of  old, 
Then  young  Hope,   like  mythic    Midas,    turned   all 

earth's  dull  dross  to  gold  ; 
Bat  those  blessed  days  were  over — truant  Hope  had 

left  him  now. 
And  his  toil  had  brought  him  nothing— save  hard  lines 

across  his  brow ; 
Till,   despairing,   lower  sinking,  he  had  bowed  his 

haughty  head, 
To  waste  his  youthful  strength  on  tasks  which  would 

not  bring  him  bread  I 
And  he  thought,  in  bitter  sorrow,  with  a  flush  of  angry 

shame, 
How  he'd  written  for  a  dinner  what  had  brought  ano- 
ther fame ! 
Next  mom  he  sought  the  men  of  books  —  to  barter 

brain  for  gold ; 
Returned  next  night  with  empty  hands— the  poems 

still  unsold ; 
A  tale  to  move  a  stony  heart— and  a  heart  of  stone 

had  he. 
Who  smiled  across  his  counter  on  the  poet's  poverty. 
And  the  iron  pierced  the  poet's  soul— and  none  stood 

by  to  heal, 
As  closed  the  rich  man's  door  upon  the  passionate  appeal. 
I  trow,  his  sleep  was  haunted,  till  he  woke  with  tears 

and  sighs. 
By  the  last  wild  look  of  anguish  from  the  poet's  tearful 

eyes. 
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THE  DEATH  OY  CHATTEBTOK. 


PART  III. 

*'  Last  scene  of  all,  which  ends  this  strange  evenCftH  lilstoi^." 

Shakespeare. 
*'  Gat  is  the  branch  that  might  hare  grown  full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough."— Jfortow. 

He  strode  across  the  wretched  roonii  and,  with  a  soul- 
sick  sigh, 
He  opened  wide  his   lattice,   and  gazed  out    upon 

the  sky; 
He  sighed  to  see  the  hroad  round  moon  walk  onwards 

through  the  night — 
"  Thou  art  like  Hope,  pale  moon,"  he  said,  "  Ihy  cold, 

unwarming  light 
But  gleams  upon  men's  path  awhile — on  honest  men 

and  knaves — 
And,  smiling,  mocks  their  sorrows,  till  they  slumher 

in  their  graves  I" 
The  night  was  wearing  on  apace,  and  not  a  sound  was 

heard, 
Save  the  twitter  of  his  only  firiend^a  wakeful,  captive 

hird, 
Who  warbled  late  his  merry  song.    In  happy  days 

gone  by. 
The  post  loved  to  list ;  hut  noWf  he  listened  with  a  sigh ; 
"Dear  little  friend,"  the  poet  said,  ''a  voice  within  my 

heart 
TeUs  me  to-night,  despairingly,  we  two  ere  long  shall 

part; 
Then  who  will  feed  thee,  little  bird,  when  I  away  am 

gone, 
To  slumber  in  a  pauper's  g^ve,  in  the  churchyard 

grim  and  lone  ? 
Dear  little  bird,  I'm  sad  for  thee — for  I  did  never  find 
Thy  love  grow  cold,  as  I  kaoe  found  in  viler  human 

kind. 
Through  all  these  days  of  wretchedness,  of  self-con- 
tempt and  shame. 
Whoever  changed,  ihou  only  wert  unchangeably  the 

same. 
Thy  merry  note  hath  charmed  my  ear,  till  grief  did  sink 

to  rest. 
As  calmly  as  a  cradled  child  upon  a  mother's  breast ; 
I've  heard  that  song  in  bygone  days,  'midst  woodland 

scents  and  flowers, 
I  never  thought  t'would  seem  so  sad  in  such  a  place 

as  ours!" 
And  here  the  bird  trilled  merrily,  clear,  tuneful  notes 

of  joy — 
They  jarred  upon  the  startled  ear  of  the  broken- 
hearted boy. 
"  Oh !  sing  not  thus — to-night,  at  least— sweet  bird, 

for  Sorrow's  sake, — 
But  no — sing  on — sweet  bird,  until  thy  listener's  heart 

shall  break ! 
Dear  friend,  thou  dost  resemble  m« — sweet  singers 

thou  and  I ; 
We  came  to  London's  heartless  town  to  warble — and 

to  die! 
My  heart  for  thee  is  sad,  to-night— we'll  not  be  sad 

for  long ; 
I  could  not  buy  thee  food  to-day— for  none  would  buy 

pi^Bongl" 


PART   IV. 

"  Now  is  done  thy  long  dar's  work ; 
Fold  thine  arms  across  uij  breast. 
Fold  thine  anns—tum  to  thj  rest. 

Let  them  rave."— reajqwrn. 

The  sun  rode  high  o'er  London's  smoke ;  but  still  the 

poet  slept. 
And  morning  came — and  up  his  stairs  an  aged  woman 

crept; 
For  well  she  loved  that  poet-boy,  who  strangdy  seemed 

to  he 
The  image  of  her  only  son  whose  bark  went  down  at  sea  ; 
Last  night  that  woman— rest  her  soul ! — ^without  his 

door  had  stood. 
And  motherly  had  placed  for  him  her  *  widow's  mite' 

of  food; 
But  pride  had  warped  the  proud  young  heart— the  food 

had  stayed  till  noon 
Untasted  by  the  boy —too  proud  to  stoop  to  such  a  boon* 
Another  hour— she  could  not  wait — she  listened  at  his 

door; 
She  could  not  hear  a  sound  within — no  footfiaU  oxossed 

that  floor ;  ■        , 

She  knocked — then  entered  wistfully — "  Oh !  doth  mj 

poor  boy  sleep  ?" 
Aye,  calmly — nevermore  to  wake  in  loneliness  to  woep. 
The  sunbeams  fall  athwart  his  face,  and  gild  his  noUe 

head, 
But  earthly  suns  for  him  have  set— poor  Chatteiton 

is  dead ! 

A  broken  glass  upon  the  floor,  from  nerveless  hfXkA 

that  fell, 
Told  to  the  shuddering  gazer  that  the  p<H8on  worked 

too  well ; 
A  few  charred  papers  in  the  grate— and,  near  the  win- 

dow-pane, 
A  withered  flower  the  poet  loved — might  aerer  teod 

again. 
She  gazed  upon  it  silently,  pool  plaything  of  an  hmst. 
Then  placed  within  his  olay-cold  hand  this  poet's  &ded 

flower.  ,    , 

And  there  he  lay ;  and  bearded  men  looked  on  with 

stifled  breath 
Upon  that  pure,  pale,  placid  brow,  so  beautful  indeatii. 
The  widow  took  the  poet's  bird,  and  loved  it  for  his 

sake; 
She  found  it  dead  next  morrow,  ere  the  busy  town  did 

wake; 
And  many  a  gentle  eye  grew  dim  when  (he  touching 

tale  was  heard. 
Of  the  poet-boy  who  died  too  yoimg  and  hit  fidtliftil 

little  bird. 
And  then — because  her  pover^  denied  her  will  to 

raise 
A  fit  memorial  to  the  boy  sow  deaf  to  UtBk»  «r 

praise — 

They  laid  him  in  a  patipcor'sgAive-^Ae  parish  gm^kA 

a  stone 
To  mark  where  lies  the  moiUdering  dost  of  ] 

Chattbrtom ( 


LIFE'S   BLOTTED    PAGES. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Som  maj  deem  it  iiniiataral  that  £,  a  man  with 

the  world  open  to  me^  the  inheritor  of  a  large 

fortnoe,  mj  ova  master,  and  thas  able,  to  choose 

nj  ptth  in  life,  should  take  as  mj  idol  a  little 

bdpins  chad.    I  sometimes  wonder  c^t  it  myself, 

ttoUl  taking  an  analysis  of  my  chl^'acter,  and  the 

dmuDsUnces   which   formed    that  cht^raoter,    I 

voader  no  longer.    .  Although   bom  to  an  ap- 

pireotly  easy  lot>  a^oirrow  had  been  n^  heritage 

aloaBl  fr9ffl  my  birth.    An  accident,  the  oonse- 

qofoee  ojf  extreme  carelessness  in  an  attendant, 

bad  k^pind  me  so  severely  that  for  many  years  my 

Hie  haAg  on  a  thread..    After  a  long  and  lingering 

illaeia  I  recovered,  bat  the  ii\iary  to  the  spine  was 

ineparaUe,  and  I  rose  from  my  bed  of.  suffering 

(leformed.    I  exaggerated  pay  deformity  to  myself, 

iad  WIS  too  seaattire  on  Uii^  point.  The  solitude  of 

Urn  old  country  house  wh/ere  I  spent  my  boyhood 

aad  early  manhood,  encouraged  a  morbid  feeling, 

vlufihnuide  me  look  ou,  myself  fia  an  alien  from 

i^knid.    I.  used  to  walk  along  the  corridor,  and 

Stick  UM^fliajOtiou  of  my  own  ungainly  form,  and 

oontcast  jt  with  t^t  of  others,  and  then  wish  I 

eoaU  exchaog^  .identity    with  one  of  our  own 

■enraat^  even  so  that  I  could  be  as  other  men. 

iHiiie  mj  mother  lived  I  had  a  companipn  and 
friead.  She  devoted  herself  entirely,  to^  me.  Left  a 
vidSw  aooo  after  her  marriage^  she  bad  no  thought 
or  ea»  save  myself.  But  she  died,  and  then  my 
•oliMe  became  uubearable. 

I.  was  advised  to  enter  into  society,  marry,  form 
ties  Ifte  othfif  men^  The  idea  seemed  monstrous 
to  me.  Who  ^uld  wea  the  stunted  hunchback  ? 
What  human  being  look  on  me  with  toleration  even  P 
I  ttill  drag  to  AQJ  solitary  life ;  but  it  pressed 
snrefy  on  me,,aiia  at  last  I  ventured  into  the  world. 
My  ametj  was  increased  tenfold.  I  saw,  or 
laoe^  I  saw,  bright  faces,  which  I  loved  to  look 
oB»  aaale  on  others,  but  shrink  from  me.  I  heard 
▼QfdaeCpiiy  and  commiseration  applied  to  myself. 
Bid  t  meet  anj  who  seemed  to  tolerate  me,  I 
fum^  they  sought  me  for  my  gold ;  nor  was  I  at 
ill  tkiei  mistaken  in  this.  I  was  turning  in 
in  tBftow  from  the  worid  when  I  met  Melaniie 
Daval  (aa  ahe  waa  then  named),  the  most  beautiful 
of  afttkoae  yooBg  bloomifig  flpwers ;  and,  unlike  all 
Qihan^alie  nsitlier  shrank  from  roe,  Aor  sought  me 
tefir  vealitu.  She  treated  me  as  she  treated  others^ 
tAei  ip  me  hour  by  hour,  walked  with  me,  ^yeu 
H)|g)il  M.  in  mfor^ce  to  others — and  the  aspect 
d  the  woiid  had  changed.  IQo  longer  alone,  no 
^^  ^  >  ead^  r^oning  morning  I  knew  heralded 
[igoit  ^^ib  jber.  I  never  asked  myself  how 
IlWOMjIuu^  never  even  whispered  to  myself 
IfHg^^  1^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fancied  I  could  be 
|jdbKMit  ItQptng  for  any  closer  tie  than  that 
^  ^  ~  ,  Btit  this  fatal  veil  was  torn  from 
ikw  oueni  admire  her,  and  she  was 


She  was  utterly  unconscious  of  my  feelings,  and 
hence  the  kindliness  of  manner,  the  frankness, 
the  friendship  she  had  shown  me.  I  believe,  had 
she  guessed  that  I  loved  her,  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  me — but  freedom  from  vanity  hid 
the  knowledge.  She  asked  me  to  walk  with  her, 
and  talk  to  her,,  and  tell,  her  all  the  clever  things 
I  had  read — and  her  mind  grew  under  my  culture. 

But — I  lost  her — she  married. 
.  After  this  was  over,  I  schooled  myself  to  meet 
her  again — and  I  was  thankful  I  had  done  so,  for 
I. saw  she  sorely  needed  a  friend.  She  was  un- 
happy,  for  her  husband  neglected  her— and  she 
turned  toi  me  for  sympathy.  Dumaresque  en- 
couraged the  feeling,  for  he  could  not  feel  jeabus 
of  me. 

Til  MS  fire  rears  passed — and,  Melanie  and  her 
diilu  becciQie  inseparably  intertwined  round  my 
heart.  She  made  me  her  friend ;  she  spoke  to  me 
on  a)l  subject^  save  one — she  never  compUined  of 
all  she  sjiffered. 

But,  darkness  fell  on  us  all — she  died.  In  her 
last  moments,  I  was  her  frieud  still ;  her  husband 
stood  beside  her,  but  her  little  child  was  teft  to 
my  guidance  In  that  solemn  hour  of  death,  she 
appreciated  the  wretched  cripple,  whom  men  pitied, 
and  women  shrunk  from,  and  I  was  raised  to  my 
proper  standard  as  a  man. 

I  was  not  young  when  this  happened ;  my  boy- 
hood and  youth  had  gone  ia  suffering,  and  more 
than  thirty  years  had  passed  over  my  head  when 
first  I  met  Melanie.  Aa  alien  from  my  own  kind, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  men  by  my  dissimilarity 
-—keenly  sensitive  to  this — is  it  any  longer  a  Won- 
der that  a  little  helpless  child,  as  being  the  only 
link  connecting  me  with  humanity,  became  the 
leading  thought  of  my  existence  P 

For  days  I  expected  to  hear  some  news  of  them. 
J  called  aga^u  at  their  house ;  but  it  was  shut,  and 
^  large  **  A  Loner"  told  me  I  should  hear  no  more 
there.  I  thought  there  would  be  no  very  great 
degree  of  impropriety,  in  seeking  to  find  out  their 
address  from  Xiord  Hubert,  and  went  to  his  hotel 
for  that  purpose ;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
for,  F^,  his  return  was  expected  every 
dt^0  I  waited  still.  Three  wteki — a  month 
passed ;  and  I  had  almost  given  him  up,  when,  as 
I  was  wandering  along  the  highroad,  aoarrrage 
passed  me,  with  the  verj  person  I  wished  to  see* 
He  stopped,  and  desiring  his  coachman  to  drire 
on,  remarked  that  he  would  be  my  oon^anion. 
"  I  am  cramped  with  sitting  so  long,  and  shall 
he  glad  of  a  little  exercise,"  he  said.  "Is  ther6 
any  nevrs  in  Avranches  P'' 

"  The Dumaresques  have  left»"  I  replied;  " but 
of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  P" 

"  Yes  ;  I  heard  it  while  I  was  in  Paris." 

"  Can  you  give  me  their  address  P" 

He  hesitated. 

"You  may  trust  roe,"  I  remarked.    "IwilJ 
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keep  their  secret,  should  secrecy  be  needful  I  am 
an  old  friend,  remember,  and  take  great  interest  in 
Melanie.  I  received  her  as  a  trust  from  a  djing 
mother,  and  I  e?er  shaU  consider  that  trust  as  a 
sacred  obligation.  So,  if  you  know  where  they 
are,  pray  make  me  a  sharer  in  your  confidence.'* 

"  I  belicTe  they  are  either  at  Baden  Baden  or 
Spa ;  I  cannot  tell  which.  Captain  Dumaresque 
is  not  Tery  partial  to  me,  and  hds  not  honoured 
me  with  his  confidence." 

He  spoke  angrily,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  their  abode ;  but  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
change  this  conversation.  He  talked  of  the  land- 
scape, the  country,  financial  concerns,  anything,  in 
fact ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  thoughts 
were  dwelling  on  something  else.  At  last  a  pause 
took  place ;  we  both  walked  on  silently  for  some 
time;  and  then  he  said,  suddenly,  "Her  father 
fancies  I  stand  in  the  way  of  his  and  her  interests ; 
therefore  his  dislike  of  me.  I  know  not  whether 
he  be  right  or  not.     Por  her  sake  I  hope  not." 

His  words  proved  the  complete  absorption  of 
his  mind  by  one  thought.  His  sentence,  idthough 
disconnected  to  my  ear,  was  but  a  continuation  of 
that  thought  with  him.  He  was  deeply  agitated, 
and  I  felt  for  him ;  and  that  feeling  seemed  to 
establish  a  kind  of  confidence  between  us. 

"  What  do  you  mean  P"  I  said.  •*  How  can 
you  advance  or  retard  her  interests.  Tell  me,  and 
let  me  know  how  she  is  circumstanced.  Her  path 
is  fraught  with  dangers,  from  which  I  would 
shield  her.  Her  life  is  neither  safe  nor  creditable. 
Young  and  attractive — with  a  mind  reflecting 
nought  but  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world, 
without  any  ruling  principle  to  make  her  shun 
them;  surrounded  by  men  of  loose  character; 
motherless,  friendless, — what  may,  what  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  fate  of  Melanie  P'* 

"  What  if  I  tell  you  her  fate  is  already  fixed ; 
(he  did  not  look  at  me  as  he  spoke) — that  her 
path  in  life  is  already  marked  out  for  her  P  let 
I  should  only  speak  the  truth,  or  that  which  I 
believe  will  be  the  truth  ere  long.  But  you  shall 
know  all ;  and  then  form  your  estimate  of  Melanie 
Dumaresque.  The  week  before  they  left,  that  old 
broken-down  roue,  Boyd,  proposed  formally  to 
her.  She  may  have  shrank  from  such  an  union  ; 
but  she  did  not  drive  him  from  her  as  she  should 
have  done.  She  thought  of  his  gold,  and  let  her 
hand  linger  in  his  grasp.  She  remembered  the 
jewels,  dress,  equipages  it  could  buy  ;  and  when 
he  pressed  his  lips  on  that  baud  she  smiled.  I 
saw,  or  I  would  not  have  believed  all  this.  I 
heard  the  terms  of  her  sale  from  her  father — a  set- 
tlement of  three  thousand  a  year,  with  five  thou- 
sand down  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  The 
latter  sum  will  pay  her  father's  debU  of  honour, 
perhaps,  should  he  have  any — a  very  probable  cir- 
onmstanoe,  under  the  present  aspect  of  affisirs." 

"Is  it  finally  arranged?"  I  trembled  for  his 
answer. 

"No.  But  hear  me  to  the  end.  I  c.  uld  not 
bear  to  think  of  her  as  the  bride  of  that  hoary 


idiot.     It  seemed  too  horrible  for  even  my  wotid- 
sullied  notions  to  contemplate,  and  so  I  told  her. 
She  was  very  much  agitated  as  she  listened  to  me. 
She  wavered.      Sir  Sholto  pressed  her  for  her  de- 
cision ;  her  father  did  the  same.    She  came  to  me, 
and  I  advised  her  to  pause ;    she  acted  in  com- 
pliance with  my  wish.      Then  broke  the  storm 
which  I  had  seen  gathering.     Dumaresque  boldly 
accusing  her  of  yielding  to  my  influence ;  told  her 
she  would  rue  the  day  when  she  discarded  Sir 
Sholto.      He  told  her  that,  which  she  had  in  part 
suspected,  that  he  was  a  ruined  man ;  he  showed 
her  that  she  would  have  to  choose  between  beggary 
and  Sir  Sholto  ;  and  then,  when  he  thus  had  let 
her  know  the  truth,  he  accused  her  of  a  partiality 
for  myself,  and  set  that  motive  before  her  as  the 
cause  of  her  irresolution.      As  the  best  mode  of 
treating  this  calamity,  as  he  called  it,  he  removed 
her  hastily  from  Avranches,  and  from  the  evil  in- 
fluence he  was  pleased  to  say  I  exercised  over  her.'* 
"  And  what  of  her  since  P" 
"  Nothing.     I  have  told  you  that  I  am  as  yet 
ignorant  of  her  abode ;  but  I  will  find  it  out  before 
long."  He  spoke  impetuously ;  and  I  thought  Ibat  I 
read  deep  feeling  in  his  words  and  on  his  brow. 

I  contrasted  him  with  Sir  Sholto.  I  remembered 
her  conduct  when  first  I  had  seen  her  with  him ; 
his  words  when  the  horse  fell  with  her.  I  recol- 
lected all,  and  then  my  mmd  beheld  her  in  the 
present — the  promised  bride  of  an  antiquated 
bridegroom — her  heart  clinging  to  another.  In  my 
blind  folly  I  argued  that  it  would  be  no  sin  to  help 
her  to  a  worthier  fate.  Lord  Hubert  evidently 
took  great  interest  in  her ;  his  interest,  I  thought, 
could  only  spring  from  affection.  I  will  speak  to 
him  of  Melanie;  tell  him  that  I  believe  abe 
loves  him ;  give  him  my  ground  for  thinking 
so ;  and  then  leave  him  to  draw  the  one  natand 
inference. 

Mine  was  a  fool's  meddling  then ;  that  I  acted 
for  the  best  is  my  only  consolation  now. 

As  I  walked  on,  I  led  him  back  in  memonr  to 
the  day  when  first  I  had  met  him,  and  related  now 
Melanie  had  watched  and  looked  for  him  ;  and  how, 
when  he  approached,  her  listless  air  vanidlM. 
He  listened  quietly,  but  he  marked  well  all  I  said. 
I  continued.  I  pictured  her  pitiable  fate  with 
Sir  Sholto ;  and  then  I  painted  it  as  he  mi^t 
make  it.  "  Ask  her  boldly  of  hei  father,*"  1  si^. 
"  She  loves  you  ;  ask  her  for  your  wife.*' 
He  started,  and  looked  wildly  at  me. 
"Take  her  fate  into  your  own  hands,"  I  eon- 
tinued.  "Mould  it  as  it  can  be  moulded ;  for  ihe 
is  but  a  child  still,  and  her  character  is  not  a  tioio- 
hardened  statue ;  and  trust  her  woman's  heart  to 
repay  you." 

He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow.  **  Pelm ! 
come  thou  to  me,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  Unn- 
self.  "  Peace !  the  guerdon  of  the  sim^l$  rtilllie^ 
making  his  life  of  toil  a  heaven,  compared  wttit  ovtr 
day  of  ease  and  luxury.  But  you  spoke  of 
Melanie,"  and  he  turned  to  me  as  if  I  liad  tfien 
forgotten,     "  Tou  wonld  have  me  marry  her,  &i 
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fit  sqr  she  Was  me.  Toa  are  mbtsken.  If  it 
vera  indeed  so,  coold  sbe  listen  to  proposals  of 
Bsmage  from  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
fiiAlier,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  she  oannot  have 
sfeetioaf  I  tell  jou,  no.  She  maj  hare  some 
Mosiiig  (trnej  for  me ;  her  fickle  nature  may  have 
beei  pleased  with  me  for  a  time,  but  there  is  no 
rad  afcotion.  She  may  think  to  pique  me  by  ao- 
eopting  Sir  Sholto^  or  she  may  simply  think  it 
safer  to  hafe  two  strings  to  her  bow,  that,  if  one 
bnak,  die  mi^  use  the  other ;  but  she  does  not 
kre  me  as  a  wife  should  love  her  husband. 
Mefaaue  Dnmacesque  belongs  to  a  class  who  are 
eadowed  with  a  strange  power  of  attraction. 
Tiotiii  after  vietim  faUs  under  their  sway,  while 
thflj  remain  unhurt^  their  shallow  natures  being 
iacspable  of  receiving  any  deep  impression.  They 
esrry  their  hearts  in  their  hands,  and  offer  them  to 
ereiy  man  who  may  be  disposed  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  temporary  loan — perhaps  nothing  more  than 
some  slight  tribute  to  outrageous  vanity,  or  with 
the  more  mercenary,  sundry  substantial  proofs  of 
'■•dying  affection,'  in  the  shape  of  trinkets,  a 
ftaifind  bracelet,  brooch,  or  some  other  bauble, 
fni4j  <^d  glittering  like  the  wearer.  Melanie 
viQeome  to  this;  and  think  you  that  I  would 
bA ^   He  stopped,  as  though  he  had  said  too 


I  saw  that  he  spoke  from  pique ;  that  he  mis- 
ytigod  her,  «nder  some  irritating  influence.  I  did 
not  believe  liim,  and  I  did  not  admire  his  words, 
ad  his  attempt  to  villify  that  young  and  friend- 
less girL     I  UM  him  so. 

We  had  reached  my  home.  I  pressed  him  to 
mkg ;  he  refused.  "  I  must  be  alone,"  he  said. 
"Tear  words  have  jarred  strangely  on  a  chord  in 
■J  life ;  the  discord  must  be  over  ere  I  speak  on 
tttasobject  again.'' 

He  left  me,  and  I  repaired  to  my  rooms ;  and 
now  a  strange  ineident  occurred  to  me— one  of 
those  startHag  events  which  make  us  wonder  and 
qaeation,  and  ask  ourselves  if  such  things  can 
H  Md  then,  answering,  resolve  our  doubts  into 
the  wisaiisCBOtory  conclusion  that  our  "fancy 
■Ml  have  deceived  us,  through  the  medium  of  an 
Oiee^wroiight  brain.** 

Ihe  foom  I  occupied  was  of  great  length,  and 
Airided  into  a  sleeping  and  sitting  room  by  a  heavy 
crimtoa  eloih  eortain,  which  stretched  entirely 
atoig  Out  width  of  the  apartment.  It  was  so 
hm^  that  it  might,  when  desired,  be  festooned 
hMk  towards  either  wall,  and  thus,  forming  a 
IfimU  and  dassical  drapery,  combine  ornament 
Vtkitilitj. 

.3Bke  eveaing  was  sultry,  and  wishing  for  as  free 
a  iwililstioo   as  possible,   I  had  undrawn  the 
Two  enormous  windows  gave  light  to 
i  of  this  room.      In  the  part  devoted  to 
j-room,  a  couch  filled  up  the  recess  in 
\  lh«  wisdow  was  placed.     On  this  couch  I 
■i  hk  lieart,  weary  in  spirit.     The  setting 
VftittuBg  through  the  stained  glass  in  the 
it  Ihe  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and 


castmg  red,  and  blue,  and  green  reflections  on  the 
polished  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  sombre-looking 
curtain.  I  am  thus  minute,  that  my  exact  position 
and  what  follows  may  be  clearly  understood.  I 
lay  there  for  some  time,  until  the  sun  and  all  his 
gaudy  reflections  had  disappeared,  until  the  in- 
distinct twilight  —  which  seems  to  day  what 
maturity  is  to  life,  the  sobering  down  of  all  bright 
tiuts,  Iho  fore-shadow  of  the  coming  night,  enve- 
loping all  things  in  its  "  sober  livery"— had  taken 
the  place  of  glaring  day.  The  darkness  increased, 
but  I  could  not  break  the  spell  of  its  enchantment. 
Twilight  inclines  to  thought  and  reflection.  We 
then  seem  veiled  from  the  world — 'closeted 
with  our  own  minds — with  the  scenes,  the  friends, 
the  feelings  of  the  past.  There  is  repose  in  twi- 
light, and  the  wearied  spirit  of  man  thirsts  for 
repose.  Thus  I  lay  then,  dreaming,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  space  which  intervened  between 
myself  and  the  window  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  room.  Did  a  film  obscure  my  vision  P  or  had 
my  truant  senses  played  me  false,  and  left  mad 
fancy  to  riot  in  my  crazy  brain  P  There,  mid  way 
between  the  deep  festoons  of  the  curtain  drapery, 
stood  Melanie^^not  the  lost  child,  but  the  mother 
— Melanie  Dumaresque,  as  I  had  seen  her  sixteen 
jears  before.  The  same  face,  the  same  eyes,  the 
very  form ;  but  now  dwelling  in  a  mere  shadow*— 
a  vapour.  There  she  stood;  and,  as  for  one 
moment  she  seemed  to  pause,  her  hand  was  raised 
as  if  in  warning.  *' Melanie  T'  and  I  sprang 
towards  the  place  where  I  fancied  I  saw  her;  but 
she,  or  whatever  that  thing  might  be  which  I 
beheld,  was  gone  I  I  remember  no  more.  A 
strange  confusion  of  ideas  came  over  me ;  there 
seemed  to  be  noise,  and  turmoil,  and  woe,  and 
strife,  and  then  oblivion.     I  was  in  fever. 

It  was  summer  time  when  all  this  took  place. 
Summer,  winter,  autumn  passed,  and  came  and 
passed  again,  how  I  cannot  tell.  I  seemed  to  be 
in  a  dream — always  with  Melanie,  the  child 
Melanie  I  mean — walking  with  her,  taking  to  her, 
telling  her  of  the  birds  and  flowers,  bidding  her 
look  at  the  sunshine  and  see  in  it  an  emblem  of 
herself.  She  was  always  the  child  Melanie  then, 
and  I  was  nothing  but  "  Deary."  It  was  a  happy 
dream,  but  it  vanished  ;  and  when  I  woke  from  it, 
the  summer  was  again  warming  the  sunny  earth, 
but  it  brought  no  new  flowers  to  scatter  in  my 
path.  There  were  thorns,  and  poisonous  plants 
and  noxious  weeds,  which  its  hot  and  scorching 
breezes  nourished  into  life ;  but  no  pure,  sweet 
flowers ;  not  one,  but  was  withered,  or  dead,  or 
had  better  ne'er  have  bloomed.  A  mind  weak  al- 
ways on  some  points  had  been  prostrated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Thbbb  years  had  passed.  The  people  round  me, 
and  those  friends  who  had  been  summoned  to  my 
side,  said  that  I  had  been  very  ill — some  attack  of 
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tho  brain,  beginning  with  fefer.  I  took  very 
tittle  interest  in  this ;  I  cared  to  know  nothing 
except  the  duration  of  that  illness. 

*'  Has  any  one  been  to  see  me — any  one  oat  of 
my  own  family  P" 

"Yes;  a  gentleman  had  been  constantly,  at 
iist  almost  e?ery  day,  afterwards  occasionally, 
then  more  seldom  still.  On  hb  last  visit  he  had 
left  his  card  and  address.'* 

I  looked  at  it;  as  I  expected,  it  was  Lord 
Hubert'^. 

"When  did  he  call  last?** 

"  About  twelve  months  since ;  and  he  then  said 
he  was  going  away,  but  would  call  agtdn  on  his 
return." 

Thus  time  wore  on.  I  progressed  but  slowly  ; 
my  medical  man  adnsed  change  of  air,  but  I  would 
not  leave  until  Lord  Qubert  had  returned. 

I  felt  that  change  was  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  forme.  I  will  wait  a  little  while  yet, 
I  said,  aiid  tbeti,  if  he  should  not  come,  I  will 
leave  my  address  here,  and  once  more  commence 
iny  wandering  life.  And  this  I  was,  in  the  end, 
obliged  to  do. 

Thus  I  quitted  Avranches,  not  without  a  sigh. 
I  wanted  tb  be  in  the  midst  of  active,' bustling 
Kfe;  I  could  not  bear  a  dull,  quiet  place;  I 
wnnted  to  see  people  and  things — not  to  think  of 
them.  Some  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  and  the  luxury 'of  thought.  It  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  pictures  imagination 
creates,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  Which 
thought  dwells  on,  whether  these  be  pleasures 
or  net. 

I  went  to  Calais,  crossed  to  Dover,  and  then  on 
to  the  place  where  active  life  to  the  full  may  be 
found-^to  London.  At  first  the  evidence  every- 
where of  real,  earnest,  unimaginative  existence  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  I  forgot,  or  partially  forgot, 
my  dreams.  The  dangerous  id^  was  fading 
beifore  the  safer  real ;  or  rather,  the  physical  tem- 
jperament  was  becoming  stronger,  and  therefore 
«xerting  its  strange,  unseen,  but  salutary  influence 
oier  the  mental.  Still,  I  had  not  forgotten 
Mclanio;  she  was  seldom  absent  from  my  mind, 
but  I  regarded  her  in  a  more  rational  light.  I  had 
not  the  slightest  clue  to  her  residence.  Sometimes 
I  fancied  I  saw  her,  and  then  all  the  old  feelings 
would  revive ;  but  I  was  always  mistaken  in  my 
fancy.  In  the  parks,  day  after  day,  I  looked  into 
evei7  carriage,  and  at  each  fair  pedestrian,  for  her 
bright  face;  biit  it  was  ne?er  to  be  seen.  I 
became  sick  at  heart  with  this  weary  wandering 
and  gazing.  At  last,  one  day,  as  I  was  listlessly 
•auntering  along,  a  travelling  carriage  passed  me 
in  the  street.  There  she  was  at  last,  her  father 
seated  next  her — no  one  else.  From  the  almost 
momentary  glance  I  had  of  her,  I  fancied  that  she 
was  very  much  changed — that  she  looked  pale, 
and  ill,  and  worn.  I  was  close  to  a  railway 
station  when  she  pissed  me.  I  saw  her  get  out 
and  walk  hurriedly  into  the  station,  I  helped  to 
catch  her  before  she  could  enter  the  carriage,  but 


I  was  still  at  some  distance,  and  only  reached  the 
platform  in  time  to  see  the  train  ^pantii^  sn4 
puffing  away,  and,  with  Its  increasing  speed, 
mock  my  stndned  gaxe. 

And  thus  I  had  lost  her  again ;  but  she  had  left 
her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  statioi.  It  mi^t 
be  there  still,  and,  if  so,  the  ooaohman  would  be 
able  to  tell  me  her  dastinktion.  I* retraced  ra^ 
steps,  this  tipiQ  i^ot  to'idi^el'  witk  diMppoiitment. 
The  man  was^taoding,  a^  talkiiig  t6  some  of  the 
loiterer^  about  the  doof .       ^  ^    -r 

*' Are  you  in  the  service  of  Captain  DumaresqaeP** 
I  asked. 

The  coachman  looked  very  much  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  ask  me  by  what  authority  I  t>rO' 
pounded  the  question;  but  whether  thUwere^hfs 
wish  or  not,  he  thofaght  it  b^t  to  give  a  straight- 
forward answer.  '       '  * 

"lam,  sir." 

"  And  your  master  and  his  daughter  have  lelt 
by  the  last  train  f  Can  you  give  nie  their  addrdsst** 
and  I  stimulated  his  recolectionb  with  a  metidlio 
application. 

'The  man  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  producing 
from  thence  some  hialf-a-dosen  letters,  directed, 
ready  for  the  post.  *'  I  have  it  sbmdwhere,**  he 
said,  and  as  he  spoke  h^  changed  the  letters  to  the 
othier  band,  fumUing  agaiii  iH^  Another  mysterious 
cavity  of  his  great  coat,  but  with  no  better  suoeess. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  iiny  where.  ^Stop  f'and 
the'man's  face  brightened  with  an  idea  wloch  oo* 
ourred  to  him.  *        "        ^  '  * 

"This  letter,  sir,  will  do  almost  as  well.  Lord 
Hubert  is  sure  to  know  where  my  ybung'mistru&s 
is.*'  Lord  Hubert  sure  to  know  I  la^^ted'fiuch 
from  the  words — much  that  made  mb  glad.  Bike 
was  not  married  then ;  her '  purchase  had  nof  Hk 
yet  been  concluded— the  golden  chain  was  ifot  «s 
yet  round  the  slaveys  neck.  Perhaps  it  migtft 
never  be ;  for,  no  doubt,  Lord  Hubert  had  taken 
my  advice,  therefore,  he  "  was  '  sure  to  kndW  * 
How  easily  we  build  up  castles  in  the  air,  and 
how  easily  they  ai^  cast  down  again.  A  fc^Ondn 
tion  scarcely  visible  is  enough  fc^  the  erection  df 
an  intricate  structure,  but  a  breath  blows  it  away. 
Shadows ! — ^shadows !  tttim  the  cradle  to  the  gr«vis 
— shadowy  hopes  luring  us  on,  and  then.  When  <na 
hearts  are  buoyant,  and'  our  spirits  glad,  vanishing 
in  sportive  mockery  of  our  easy  credenCB. 
Shadowy  fears,  chilling  the  warm  blood  in  itft 
rapid  course;  paling  the  \sheek,  and  drc^ipiiig 
terror  in  the  eye  ;  and  when  the  raii^^  ^wdrnd 
prays  for  deliverance  from  itself,  melting  'Mo 
empty  air,  and  leavrag  no  evidence  Of  their  dli- 
tence,  save  the  greatest  fear  of  all,  the  Tear  thNt 
tottering  intellect  but  gave  them  birth.  86  is  ii 
through  the  world.  Gfo  to  the  statesman,  gwidial; 
in  the  senate,  on  the  battlefield.  Bid  eitlMr^^MNr 
you  the  bauble  fdr  which  he  plajfs ;  bid  hidlilt 
you  touch,  and  fbel,  and  handle  it,  und  eee 
real  intrinsic  worth  of  that  for  which  he  i 
every  earthly  good.  Each  will  laugh  you  to  i 
and  tell  you  he  woos  Ifaroe,  Hononf^  Rettoitlf  I 
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A]|d  what  are  these  but  shadows?  And  woman's! 
a  more  ^hiBowy  life  even  than  man's ;  her  joy — 
A  passing  dreaoi — -her  waking  only  disappoint- 
neait  '  - 

I  took  the  letter  the  coachman  held  ont ;  it  was 
jUresiai  to'Iiord  Hubert's  to^n  house.  Not 
Wngfaroiir,  I'went  there  at  once.  He  was  en- 
gaged, T  was  told/  but  would  not  keep  me  waiting 
Jwig.  Nor  did  he  ;  in  a  few  moments  he  entered, 
fcnd  adraiicb^'in  "his*  old  impetuous  fiiannbr,  held 
<^t  his  hand.  " 

"Dkwnfbrd,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  yon.    I  was 
|ust  making  arranj^ments  to  run  Over  to  France, 
W  fbi  out    how     you    were,   and  if  we  coulci 
***>*gs  to  get  you  over  here.      You've  had  a  ter- 
Mc  'Mack,    hut    yoii    got   into  capital    hands. 
GoEnei  is  tfie   honpareil  tif  all  doctoris,  and  Ren- 
lihawe  the  Very  pnnce  of  Valets  ;   16  say  nothing 
w  Madame  I>aval    and    ihe  tidy  little  Louise''— 
the  ktle'r- named  adjuhcts  to  our  establishment  being 
tt}  landlady  and' her  demure-lookiog  daughter. 
""^Tdu  ar^   looking   thin,  and  iH  though  ;    we 
liQBi  8^  ifliOkidon'dau  di>  anything  for  ^rou  ;  how 
Aig  Uityom^m  here  r 
"Aboat  three  months." 
"Aiidlioy  long  do  you  remain?" 
"lam  on' the  eve  of  depar'tiiri'.'* 
"And  where  is  your  next  destination  P" 
**  I  cibcie'bere  for  yoU'to  decide  that  very  qnes- 
fifltt.*    *Arid  I  told  "him  the  obj6ct  of  my  visit.     I 
Wled  h^*t  had  discovered  his  addi^ss,  and  I  then 
bkUlliIni  tb*1^U   me  where  I  could  find  Melanin 
IH  h^Ta£h^f.'     ^ThfeJ^'have  gone  northwards,** 
li*r^ea,*  *^-and   in  a  f e¥  cTayS  #ill  be  in  BeaU- 
iUL  "1  Idld'ilicth  there.'*  *  ^Then  her  father^s 
btwiihj  to  to^  t«^  ^ofn  away."  «     ^    * 

*  fu  ainilea   as    he  '  ansv^er^d  me,  "It  has  not 


I  away,  but  succumbed  to  a  strong'er  feeling, 
is  ]^  wift  perceive  when  jou  see  us  together." 
'  *  And  llelanie  ?     Is  ihe  niafricd  r 

He  init  out  his  hand  to  t&e  a  letter  which  his 
tsrant  entering  handed  to  him ;  and  as  he  did 
tfb^  1  noticed  his  agiUtion. 
^*  ^  Vo ;  tfhie  18^  not  married  hut  she  has  at  last 
laliy  aiodbptcSA  Bit  Sholto,  aild  is  always  with 
S^  «  .-g^  bf^ke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  and  tore  it 
impetuottsTy,  ikS  though  'some  angry  feeling 
fortitred  him,  and  he  would  fain  have  visited  it  on 
ttSf  Ik^  thing  %hiih  cam^  in  his  Way. 
**  **.TC»  Ak  a  witling  actor  in  this  scheme  f" 

^  I  'dt>n*t  knbw ;  I  dan't  understand  her.  Let 
^gr  dfcan^ — itfd  he  h>se  from  his  seat,'  and  paced 
W^tSbimj  abbut  the  r6om.    * 

^Jjt^  her  marry  f  she  will  have  her  grandeur 
to  iid^hick  upon:   all  her  worthless  heart  can 
loar*  'T'^ieved  to  hear  him  speak  thus  of  her. 
"^thift  Uiok  some  cause  oil  other  he  w&s  piqUed 
Ufr."^  ''Cin  sheli&tnrrq^oted  him,  I  thought; 
t^  the  i^th  of  th(^  sthtiquated  Sir  ghoho  ? 
1 1     I  eosid  hdd  it  as  possible.    I  lingered 
timeV  ancl  ^en  1  left  him,  it  was  with 
that  %  ^otild  return  within  a  few 
r'yttraMta  iHth  him  imtil  we  left  to^  for 


Beaumaris  together.  In  a  little  less  than  a  week 
we  were  on  our  road  to  that  place. 

I  preferred  going  first  to  Liverpool,  thence  by 
steam  to  Beaumaris;  The  summer  had  passed 
away  while  I  lingered  in  London,  and  the  autumn 
winds  blews  coldly  now.  '  The  mouth  of  the  Mer- 
sey was'  a  sheet  of  foam,  for  the  gale  of  only  a 
few  days  before  had  scarcely  subsided,  and  evi- 
dences of  its  violence  met  us  as  we  went  on. 

Fir^t  we  saw  a  boat,  its  keel  upwards,  drifting 
unheeded  with  the  merciless  tide.  Then  a  mast 
appearing  above  the  water — a  sign  post  to  the 
broken  hnll  beneath — like  the  memory  of  a  sunken 
hope,  indicating  but  the  destruction  of  that  hope. 
And  now  we  were  fairly  out  to  sea.  The  angry 
waves  lashed  the  sides  of  the  packet,  and  the  foam 
flew  over  ihe  deck. 

"  You  Had  better  go  down,  Sir ;  we  shall  have 
it  squally  outside.**  I  declined  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  ;*  but  Lord  Hubert  went  into 
the  cabin,  wisely  preferring  a  dry  coat  and  com- 
mon sense,  to  the  drenched  deck  and  meditation. 
I'v^ished  I  had  been  Of  the  same  mood,  but  that 
wild  ocean  scene  had  a  charm  for  me  I  could  not 
fbtego.  'The  sea-gulls  eddied  in  the  stormy  blast, 
which  seemed  to  sport  with  them  in  its  wild  mirth, 
and  drive  them  here  and  there.  And  then  there 
would  be  a  lull,  as  thoueh  the  wind  were  hiding 
^mid  the  l^en  clouds,  till  the  sea-gull  would  soar 
aloft  ag&in  iii  fancied  safety ;  then  would  the  rude 
^nd  httak  forth  from  its  doncealment  on  to  the 
fluttering  child  of  air,  and  drive  the  poor  thing 
ibce  n\ofe  mei/cilessly  bdfore  it.  The  only  passen- 
gers besides  myself  and  Lord  Hubert  were  some 
dozen  pilots,  on  their  way  to  Carnarvon — rude, 
rough  met),  takibg  comfort  in  their  cups,  as  before 
long  theit  uproiirious  mirth  told  me.  We  had 
Wind  and  tide  against  us,  and  could  make  no 
way.  Pbr  hours  we  scarcely  advanced.  I  did  not 
care.  I  was  so  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the 
past  that  I  forgot  the  present,  and  as  to  the 
future,  I  rather  dreaded  it  than  otherwise.  I  did 
not  know*  how  Melanie  would  meet  me.  I  did 
not  know  What  she  would  be  like.  I  had  an 
indistinct  notion  that  I  should  And  her  changed 
fbr  the  worse.  Thr6e  years  had  passed  since  I 
had  seen  her — years  spent  under  the  vitiating 
influence  of  an  unhallowed  life.  I  sighed  heavily 
as  1'  thought  of  her,  and,  turning,  found  Lord 
Hubert  beside  me. 

'*  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  in  to-night,"  he 
said,  "  the  wind  is  dead  against  us,  and  increasing 
every  moment,  and  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea 
appear  to  be  roHin'g  down  in  tremendous  strength 
for  the  express-  purpose  of  keeping  us  back." 

I  am  Supet'stitious  about  the  weather,  and 
thr6ugh  life  hJve  cfbserved  that  adverse  winds 
and  beating  rain^  b,et6ken  the  adverse  fate  and 
drifting  showers  of  HTe.  When  entering  on  any 
work  of  interest  I  noKce  the  aspect  of  the  sky. 
Do  clouds  float  aboVe  my  head,  and  seem  to  lower 
on  me,  I  argue  ill  for  niy  enterprise ;  but  let  the 
sun    shine,  and  the  hlae  sky  look  dear  and 
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bright,  and  I  deem  all  will  be  well,  aad  go  on  nij 
waj  with  a  willing  heart.  Aad  thus  the  stormy 
sea  and  storm-fraoght  air,  to  me  now,  seemed  like 
a  gloomj  warning.  Yet,  what  ill  could  I  bear  to 
her  ?  Then  a  light  shot  through  my  brain  for 
one  instant,  and  it  was  gone ;  bat  in  that  flash  I 
seemed  to  see  the  face  of  my  companion.  Lord 
Hubert,  while  a  hissing  whbper  appeared  to 
matter  the  word  "  beware."  I  turned.  He  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  pilots.     He  came  to  me, — 

"  Dawnford,"  he  said,  "  you  must  indeed  come 
down  stairs ;  see  how  the  lightning  plays — it  is 
not  safe  for  you  to  be  here.'* 

There  was  a  frightful  shriek ;  the  wind  seemed 
mad,  the  vessel  creaked  and  groaned.  A  mon- 
strous ware  was  before  us ;  on  it  came  like  a  coil* 
ing,  crested  serpent.  Powerless  we  were  to  avoid 
it — impotent  before  the  strength  of  that  which 
was  but  the  puny  instrument  of  Omnipotence. 
The  sea  broke  like  a  waterspout  over  us ;  for  a 
moment  all  hands  were  breathless,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  packet  could  recover — 
shaken  to  the  very  heart — trembling  like  a 
frightened  deer,  she  made  one  bound,  one  dying 
effort  to  escape  her  fate.  Then  there  arose  mar- 
mured  words  of  thankfulness,  from  those  who 
until  then,  had  forgotten  that  thankfulness  is  due 
for  every  moment  of  existence — for  Death  had 
drifted  off  in  that  deadly  wave,  and  Life  had 
triumphed  in  the  frantic  bound  of  that  desperate 
vessel. 

There  was  a  cessation  in  the  storm ;  it  seemed 
to  have  finished  its  tussel  with  us,  and  gone  else- 
where to  And  an  easier  victim. 

I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  alone,  for  my 
companion  had  again  left  me.  I  looked  into  the 
deep  green  waters,  made  black  by  tbe  floatbg 
masses  of  sea-weed, — and  I  felt  an  almost  irresis* 
tible  impulse  to  have  done  with  life  and  its 
turmoil.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  which  all 
who  note  their  mental  state  must  mark,  when 
God's  sustaining  power  seems,  for  the  instant, 
partially  withheld;  when  we  have  no  care  for  what 
is  around,  within,  before  us ;  when  life  looks  a 
weary  hope,  extinction  its  fulfilment.  But  the 
trial,  the  temptation,  the  dull  agony  of  the  moment 
was  over,  and  with  the  reaction  came  the  feeling, 
that  the  love  of  life  is  one  of  the  richest  blessings 
of  that  life.  Ju  half-an-hour  we  were  in  the 
Menai  Straits. 

'*  Shall  we  make  the  pier,  captain,"  I  asked. 

"I  hope  so,  sir;  if  not,  we  must  go  on  to 
Bangor.  You  can  get  a  car  back  to  Beaumaris, 
but  I  hope  that  may  not  be  necessary ;  I  think  we 
can  run  up  to  the  pier/'  And  he  was  correct  in 
Ills  anticipation.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  it, 
but  at  length  the  packet  was  brought  alongside  the 
landing.  Bleak,  and  cold,  and  sli^^iy  it  was  as 
we  walked  along.  The  sea  had  deluged  the  pier, 
and  we  could  scarcely  preserve  our  footing  on  it. 
Tet,  despite  oar  uncomfortable  walk,  I  enjoyed  it. 
The  grand  moantain  chain,  with  ils  craggy  peaks, 
towering  one  above  another,  extended  all  down 


the  coast  of  that  tempestuous  current,  and  the 
mountains  in  their  stern  magnificence  seeming  to 
look  down  in  scorn  on  man  and  his  castles  and 
habitations — which  regarded  by  him  as  lordly 
edifices,  appeared  beside  them,  but  miserable  dots 
of  insignificance,  placed  there  but  to  mark  the 
contrast  between  the  works  of  the  Btemal,  and  the 
vaunted  stractures  of  his  creatures. 

I  turned,  and  bidding  Lord  Hubert  proceed 
without  me,  8ur?eyed  the  scene.  A  storm  was 
drifting  amidst  the  mountains.  The  misty  lines  oC 
rain  were  moving  on  in  one  uadeviating  coarse. 
Suddenly  a  ray  of  forked  lightning  shot  from  hill 
to  hill  in  its  angular  race,  and  the  cloud-like 
storm  glided  on  still.  I  could  see  it  vanishing 
like  vapour  in  the  distance-^  I  watched  it  until  it 
disappeared  between  two  of  the  great  giants  of  the 
landscape,  and  then  turned  and  followed  my  guide 
to  the  town.  But  I  could  not  forget  that  moan- 
tain  storm,  a  speck  on  the  face  of  nature ;  and  yet, 
had  man  met  it  in  its  onward  course,  how  would 
he  have  shrunk  in  terror  from  its  violence.  And 
again  the  feeling  came  home  to  me  of  man's  weak- 
ness. 

I  found  Lord  Hubert  in  the  hotel,  walking 
restlessly  up  and  down,  with  folded  arms  aad 
drooping  head. 

We  despatched  the  waiters  and  the  dinner  as 
speedily  as  we  could,  and  then  sat  down  beside 
the  fire.  "  Dawnford,"  he  said,  hastily,  ••  what 
say  you  to  a  walk  (the  rain  was  pouring  down  in 
torrents.)  Shall  we  go  and  see  Mela — Miss — ^I 
mean  Captain  Dumaresque."  I  urged  the  hour  ; 
it  was  after  ten  o'clock.  He  overruled  the  plea. 
'*  Men  drop  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night  there."  he 
said.  "Ajiy  time  from  eight  in  the  evening  to 
four  in  the  morning."  I  added  that  it  might  be 
better  to  venture  a  morning  call  first,  particularly 
in  my  own  case,  as  I  had  not  parted  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  Melanie.  But  thb  argumeat 
was  set  aside. 

"  She  wont  remember  anything  of  it,"  he  said. 
"  Ck>me  ;  it  is  horrible  to  know  that  she  la  so  near 
and  not  be  with  her."  The  words  had  eaoKpod 
him  involuntarily.  I  was  staitled.  There  was 
something  in  his  conduct  to  her  I  could  not 
understand. 

He  urged  me  again  with  feverish  restlessness. 
I  thought  for  one  moment,  and  then  decided  on 
accompanying  him.  "Does  she  live  far  fironi 
here?"  I  asked,  as  we  stepped  into  the  street. 
"  No ;  not  fi?e  minutes'  waUc.  See,  that  is  the 
house,  as  usual«  biasing  with  light." 

"  They  are  not  alone,  then  P" 

Lord  Hubert  laughed  bitterly.  "  Alone  !**  he 
said;  "alone!"  she  is  never  alone — always  in 
a  vicious  crowd  of  drunkards,  gamblers,  and  the 
like ;  but  we  will  walk  more  quickly,  the  nigU 
is  cold." 

We  were  racing,  it  seemed  to  me ;  bat  the  pace 
was  not  quick  enough  for  him. 

We  reached  the  house.    The  same  old  footman 
I  opened  the  door.    He  smiled  at  Lord  Hubert,  and 
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boggod  him  to  walk  iu,   bat  looked  doubtfully 

"  Sir  Rupert  Dawnford«  Morris ;  jou  remember 
kin ;  jo«r  master  will  be  glad  to  see  him/' 

The  maa  hesitated  no  longer.  Lord  Hubert's 
vord  seemed  law  in  that  house. 

It  was  a  strange  old  place — large,  and  gloomy, 
sud  spectral  A  wide  stone  passage,  broad 
I  to  serre  for  a  modem  dining-room,  ad- 
I  the  visitor  to  the  two  lower  sitting  rooms. 
k  krge  oaken  staircase  led  from  this  to  the 
drawiag-room.  To  that  we  proceeded,  and  as  we 
eatered  it,  a  scene  met  my  eye  at  which  my  heart 
ahcaok. 

The  room  was  very  spacious  in  extent,  but  the 
restricted  height  prored  that  it  had  been  built  for 
Asoy  sod  many  a  long  year.  Such  was  indeed 
the  ease.  More  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since 
the  erection  of  Ty  Maur— for  so  the  house  was 
called.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  room  was  one 
boge  window,  glaied  with  an  infinite  number  of 
ottll  panes  of  glass,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
this  window  a  sort  of  raised  stage,  where  we  could 
well  imagine  a  canopy  and  chair  of  state  in  former 
jfsais  to  hare  been  placed.  Now  a  table  filled  the 
space,  eoTcred  with  glasses,  bottles,  decanters.  At 
soother  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat 
DasMresqoe,  the  cards  iu  his  hands,  for  he  was  in 
the  aet  of  dealing.  Seren  or  eight  men  were 
sagaged  in  the  game,  the  madness  of  the  gambler 
dwsiiag  in  their  hearts  and  glaring  in  their  eyes 
—for  the  stakes  ran  high,  and  one  at  least  among 
them  was  tottering  between  wealth  and  beggary. 
Ibrtine  had  weighed  him  in  her  scales,  and  he  had 
kisked  the  beam;  and  now  he  sought,  by  a 
<Heperste  effi>rt,  to  cheat  the  blinded  goddess,  and 
with  outstretched  arms  clutch  the  heavy  gold  which 
oonU  kMd  his  scale  and  bring  it  to  the  earth 
sgahL  The  game  they  played  was  one  than  which 
asae  are  more  enticing  nor  more  dangerous ;  for 
"Laosqnenet'*  lures  its  victims  easily. 

Bat  there  was  an  object  on  which  my  eyes  were 
bad,  which  made  me  forget  all  others.  Standing 
hsUad  her  father's  chair^  watching  the  play  with 
the  saaM  wild  eagerness  as  himself,  was  Melanie 
**her  %e  apart,  her  breath  suspended  in  her 


Ae  stakes  had  been  enormous  at  first ;  doubling 
hid  hfooght  them  to  a  frightful  amount.  Thou- 
siais  hong  on  the  next  deal.  The  luck  was 
sgriatt  Damaresque — he  lost.  I  watched  the  face 
dUAaae,  The  under  lip  was  pressed  tightly 
with  the  teeth,  bat  beyond  this  there  was  no  sign 
of  «Boiion.  I  was  going  to  advance  to  her,  but 
htA  Habert's  grasp  was  on  my  arm,  detmning 
M.  We  wnra  at  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
«Wl  waa  bat  dimly  lighted ;  therefore  she  did 
viito  as ;  bat  had  we  been  close  to  her  I  believe 
ihe  laaU  have  been  perfectly  insensible  to  our 


presence.  At  a  look  from  her  father,  I  saw  her 
move  to  the  window,  take  up  a  bottle,  and  place  it 
on  the  table,  then  glasses.  Dumaresqne  filled  his, 
the  others  did  the  same.  I  noticed  that  his  re- 
mained full,  while  theirs  were  emptied— aU,  save 
the  glass  of  one,  which  was  never  even  filled. 

"Mr.  Gandrey,  you  take  nothing.  Melanie, 
play  your  part  of  hostess  properly." 

She  went  round  to  where  the  young  man  was 
sitting ;  she  laid  her  small  hand  upon  his  as  he 
tried  to  remove  his  glass,  and  then  she  held 
it  playfully  to  his  lips ;  he  drank.  She — the 
fair  temptress — was  leading  him  to  his  destruc- 
tion. I  saw  it  well.  From  my  heart  I  despised 
her,  and  I  could  almost  have  henceforward  fore- 
sworn Melanie  Dumaresque — the  dear,  motherless 
child  I  had  once  loved  so  deeply  and  so  well. 

I  could  bear  this  state  of  things  no  longer. 
Determined  to  stop  her,  if  only  for  once,  in  her 
guilt,  I  walked  up  to  her,  and  pronounced  her 
name.  She  coloured  slightly,  but  in  a  moment 
had  recovered  her  self-possession. 

"  It  is  long,  Sir  Rupert,  since  we  have  seen  you ; 
how  did  you  find  ts  out  ?" 

She  had  not  seen  Lord  Hubert.  I  moved 
aside ;  he  was  standing  behind  me. 

In  a  moment  she  dianged ;  at  first  she  sprang 
forward — ^then,  as  she  noticed  his  stem,  fixed  look, 
she  recoiled.  I  thought  she  was  fainting,  her  face 
became  so  deadly  pale,  and  she  held  by  the  back 
of  a  chair  for  her  support. 

"  Let  me  give  you  a  glass  of  wine  f  *'  and  I 
poured  out  one  for  her. 

"  No,  Sir  Rupert;  Ishall  be  better  soon;  lam 
aocustomed  to  these  attacks.  My  health  is  shaken, 
and  the  sight  of  two  old  friends  unnerved  me. 
Father,*'  and  she  staggered  rather  than  walked  to 
where  her  father  sat,  ''here  are  Sir  Rupert  and 
Lord  de  Burgh.** 

I  believe  Dumaresque  said  something  civil  to 
me,  and  I  believe  I  replied ;  but  I  cannot  tell — I 
was  watching  Melanie.  I  saw  her  go  to  the  side- 
table  and  drink  off  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine 
rapidly.  Lord  Hubert  watched  her,  too — watdied 
her  with  a  frowning  brow  and  a  scowling  eye. 

'•  Will  you  take  a  hand,  De  Burgh  P*' 

Not  to-night;  we  are  gobg  home.  I  merely 
called  to  see  if  you  were  well.  Good  night. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Melanie,  but  she  was  at  the 
door  before  us.  I  wished  her  good  bye,  and 
passed  on.  Lord  Hubert  seemed  to  linger.  She 
came  close  to  him;  she  took  his  hand.  He 
dragged  it  from  her.  She  followed  him  still; 
she  uttered  his  name.  He  turned  his  face  to  her ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  a  look  dwelt  on  it  which  I  hope 
never  on  human  face  to  see  again.  From  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  I  never 
can  forget  it  until  that  and  all  things^  and  even 
forgetfubess  itself,  shall  be  destroyed. 
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TLayvxb  much  leisare  time  on  band  pending  the 
f^qnfsitis  repairs'  of  the  good  barque  Yietoria,  of 
WUch  I,  the  present  ^Hter,  to  oommand,  was 
tf^cond  officer,  liHtli  a  gold  teee  cap  (which  I  had 
Ab  right  to  don),  and  abdhoi^  bnttons  (which  were 
^moflt  tantamonut  to  high  treason  in  the  eyes  of 
lK#fkil  middies),  as  a  natural  result,  combining  my 
ytitilh*  and  idle  tiihe  together,  ii  was  not  long 
before  I  was  desperately  in  lo?e  with  two  Cochin 
belles — two  sisters-^who  certainly  weref  as  pretty 
Ik  l^air  of  bruriettei  as  ever  I  cast  eyes  on,  befbre 
drafter:  The  same  indecision  that  marked  my 
ttoilie  of  a  {nrofession  hei^  ibdicated  itself  in  my 
choice  of  a  lady  lote.  Fanny  was  all  life  and 
idtii^ity,  fall  df  spirits,  and  not  a  Uitle  prone  to 
mischief.  Anne  was  moi^e  sedate,  more  amiable, 
^iOre  dreumsplMt  in  all  respects.  1  could  have 
been  happy  with  either,  and  both,  I  beliere,  would 
li&te  been  happy  with  me  I  ^  Such  things,  however, 
eibUld^ttot  be,'  Jthotigh  there  ii  no  saying  how  this 
Bttle'love  episode  m^ht  hiave  temrinated,  had  not 
iiiy  6ott8in,  traftbr  that  I  thought  him  iit  the  time, 
communicated  with  my  guirtliem^  B.,  who  was  then 
^r^t  jddge  at  Tellil^rfy,  and  the  result  was  a 
fierce  letter  from  the  magistrate  at  Cochin,  re- 
fuiiW'  ttiy  imihediat6  btt^ndaoee  at  bourt.  Wholly 
taprf^ttd  fbr  whkt  was  about  to  occur  (I  had 
dined  lit  the  same  table  Vith  the  wretch  only  the 

{reviotlA  eveniDg,  and  we  bad  been  as  thiek  as 
hums),  Ilmm^iately  obeyed  the  summons,  when, 
with  unruffled  countenance,  he  asked  me  what  my 
businesfts  was  at  Oodhni  ?  Quite  takeik  of  my  guard, 
t  fear  I  Was  rather  tfasolent.  However,  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  was  dlBftrly  given  to  understand  that  I 
hiEid  best  quit  the'  place  durmg  the  interval  iti 
^hSch  the  VieoesSaty  n^pairtf  of  the  vessel  were 
being  acddmplish'ed;''and' I  was  considerately  in- 
formed thai  there  Was  a'  boat  awuiting  to  convey 
ikt  over  to  Alway,  iA  the  district  of  Bis  Highness 
the  Kajah  of  Trtivancote,  to  wh\(k  I  should  bd 
toboiled  direct  fi^bm  the  donrt  house  by  a  posse  of 
^ns.  If  I  had  been  a  felon  I  could  not  have 
b^en  worAe  treated ;'  and  what  aggravated  matters 
l^as,  th*t  the  owner  of  the  Victoria  (my  future 
ekdslletit  and  honoured  friend,  but  whom  I  then 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  scoundrel),  together 
m^h  my  cousin,  and  One  or  two  more  were  present 
ft  the  eo^rt  house,  dachinatiiig  tn  one  corner  at 
(he  success  of  What  Was  evidently  a  conspiracy 
ig&inst  my  happineto.  There  was  tmbtber  cogent 
necessity  for  my  quitting  Cochin,  and  bidding  my 
dear  dulcenas  a  long,  a  last  farewell.  I  had  kept 
a  pet  monkey,  which  was  usually  chained  to  the 
w^idowsill  in  my  bedroom  window,  and  which 


afforded  me  an  endless  fund  of  amusement.  I 
believe  my  neighbours  were  not  so  pattial  to  it  as 
myself ;  indeed,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  severe 
Miss  y/s — Dutch  old  maiden  lai^s,  full  of 
desperate  and  forlorn  hope  cff  some  day  or  otber 
catchiiig  such  a  thing  ia  ^  husband  amongst  them 
all — had  a  decided  aversion  to  poor  Jacko,  because 
when  he  got  loose,  which  he  usually  contrived  to 
do  about  five  times  a  week,  he  invariably  scam- 
pered over  the  tiles  and  into  the  Y.'s  house,  causing 
thereby  considerable  alarm,  and  not  a  little  damage. 
There  was  a  strong  innate  sympathy  manifested  bj 
my  monkey  for  the  old  maids.  I  told  them  so  at  the 
time,  especially  for  the  eldest  sister';  and  if  ever 
human  being,  gifted  with  language  and  sense,  re- 
sembled a  moftkey  in  figtire  ^^'iacd,  tfaift^deet 
Miss  Y.  was  the  persoA.  ' 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  my  monkey  did  not  lead 
a  very  happy  or  serene  life.  H.,  who  dbimnitaded 
the  detachment  of  the  9th,  one  or  tWo  youngst^ra 
aUd  myself,  were  always  plbtting  ojf  ^fitrfving 
something  to  keep  poor  Jackb  lively.  Bind  him 
hand  and  foot— -a  feat  acbon^plished  only  lifter  ^ 
desperate  struggle — we  never  could  manajge  t6 
get  a  single  cracker,  whole  buttches  bf  whioh'were 
attached  to  his  tail,  to  explode.  No  sooner  was  A 
wick  ignited,  than  elthef  with  his  mouth,  or  bj 
rolling  over  it,  Jncko  would  extinguish  thi^matdh, 
And  spoil  our  fun.  There  were  two  remaritable 
traits  about  this  monkey,  which  assimilated  htm 
more  than  anything  to  a  hideous  caricature  <m 
humanity.  This  was  his  fear  of  Snakes  or  unna- 
tural appearances — i,  e.,  ghosts.  Every  night,  «6 
sure  afi  I  went  to  bed,  poor  Jacko  received  a 
tremulous  shock  to  his  nerves.  He  slept  like  ^ 
monkeys,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  paws  *(* 
practice  which  the  natives  attribute  to  the  ex- 
treme cunning  of  the  mbrikey  tribe ;  for,  say  tli*J; 
monkeys  can  speak,  but  they  worit  d6  so,  for  fear 
of  getUng  hard  task  masters  in  man,  ancf  thcrt- 
fore,  they  cover  their  mouths  whilst  sleeping,  leSt 
by  accident  they  should  let  slip  a  word). '  tyovef- 
ing  myself 'with  a  sheet,  I  would  sileni^  approaek 
tiH  within  a  foot  of  the  monkey,  and  then 
utterance  to  a  horrid  shriek;  Up  Would 
Jacko,  and  if  monkey  turned  pale  and  iremU 
from  head  to  foot,  Jacko  did.  His  ierj 
chattered,  and  he  moaned  piteously,  until,  t1ir6w- 
ing  off  the  sheet,  he  recognised  me,  and  then  lb 
joy  was  fully  equivalent  to  his  fear.  *         ■** 

To  return  to  the  [arbitrary  decision  of  Ite 
court.  There  was' an  evident  coUfeioKi befSr^ft 
my  friends  and  the  magistrate.  A  eompbiinf  liM 
Iwd  against  my  monkey,  by  the  ugliest  JlSib  ^ 
to  the  effect  that  Jacko,  taking  French  leave,  hm 
undone  his  chain,  seized  an  open  penknife  tlHd 
chanced  to  be  lying  on  my  desk,  and  with  OSi 
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leqxm  firmly 'deiiehad  betwden  his  teeth,  had 
ioBttlNind  bvtr  tliii  titos  iA\6  fhb  Y.'s  back  teran- 
U,  and  in  ike  absenoe  of  all  parties  and  better 
6iBplojiieiit,  bad  aroused  itscAf  in  leisurely  sticking 
iMe  forty  or  fifty  poor  litUd  ayidovals,  which, 
Itattoriog  f roib  dde  to  side  in  the  cage,  Jaoko  had 
ibglBd  mit  and  bmelly  peaknifed.  There  was 
in^ Cfideaoe  of  the  offence*  there  was  Jackoin 
MNffty  all  besmeared  with  blood — there  were  the 
dead  birdi  on  the  floor,  and  ithere  was  the  mur- 
derous  weapon.  Which  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
bdonged  to  me.  Despite  all  my  wrath,  I  could 
iOtrefhun  from  joining  in  the  universal  laugh  this 
ttis  produbed.  Jacbo  was  sent  into  exile  with 
Ibyidf;  and  he  paid  dearly  Tor  his  crime  by 
kMiBg  his  own  lif<6  during  our  voyage  doWn  to 

My  oousiu,  as  I  have  before  said,  owned  a 
eoAe  pkeitailon^tbere,  and  thith^t  he  aocompamed 
aie,  with  his  wife  and  (kmily,  and  I  discovered 
from  him  that  the  whole  proceedings  had  been  a 
well  schemed  plot  to  save  me  from  what  would  not 
have  proved  m  eligible  connexion.  Of  course  I 
law  things  in  a  very  different  light ;  but  I  never 
drspooded,  having  too  much  Irish  blood  in  my 
leips  for  anything  of  the  kind.  I  had  it  out 
with  myself  land  a(ter  a  violent  outburst  of  pas- 
tfoM,  Hid  pibcfaing  the  magistrates'  heads  in  ima- 
cN^ion  prospectively  I  subsided  into  a  contented 
ilato  of  min(^  and  looked  around  me  for  food — 
■kit  for  the  V)4y*  but  for  the  mind.  As  we  ex- 
poetcd  \hat  our  stay  at  Alway  would  extend  over 
tina  wedu,  we  catned  an  ample  stock  of  provision 
with  us,  tke  more  espedaily  as  it  vras  then 
Mn»ds  the  middle  of  Deceml^,  and  our  Christ^ 
iVB  Haagtf  to  aU  intend  and  purposes,  would  be  a 
Mrtiu  Ontf.  The  beat  that  earried  us  was  a  large, 
koMndioua  country  one,  with  a  temporary  wooden 
|ttt  emted  in  the  centkle,  for  the  better  accommo- 
ditioB  of  fomalea  and  children.  In  it,  besides  the 
jnWfSBf  aix  in  number,  were  my  cousin,  his  wife, 
iMi' three  children.  Ayah,  Amah,  and  two  native 
■n  aervanta^  and  myself.  In  it»  also,  were  a 
'  Tof  sheep,  two  turkeys,  six  geese,  and  whole 
of  ducks  and  fotHs.  In  it,  moreover, 
Mmdrf  hampers  with  bottles,  and  hams,  and 
I  and  pickles,  besides  heavy  bags,  contain- 
i%  wlKat,  and  many  other  domestic  necessaries. 

mhmj  has  no  bazaar,  and  only  one  or  two 
■fainblte  Tillages,  where  one  might  pick  up  a 
Uf  alarved  chicken  or  so.  Moreover,  summer 
WIS  ft«  naval  season  for  visiting  this  favourite 
:•  place ;  and  though  the  weather  was  then 
hot,  we  had  no  expectations  of  meeting 
there,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
(SUdeeott,  the  astronomer  to  the  Rajah  of 
who  resided  in  a  handsome  observa- 


ta^«|  tbe  fvther  extremity  of  the  Alway  planta- 

"^sf^lMqped  Vy  a  tight  rope  veered  away  from  the 
rin^ff  omr  boat  was  A  beautiful  model  of  a  full 
AtfA  'ali^p-^the  handiwork  of  my  cousin  the 
mfH^mHwmirkmt  feet  in  length.    The  sole 


passenger  on  board  of  this  frigate  was  Master 
Jacko,  who,  being  unshackled,  gave  unlimited  scope 
to  his  prying  propensities,  by  diving  into  the  hold, 
or  climbing  up  to  the  mast  head;  as  th^  faftcy 
seized  him.  It  was  not  much  ovbfll  p.m.,  wh^ 
we  started  froni  Oochin,  and  for  the  first  houif'iiiA!' 
so  there  was  fiercely  anything  attractive  in' tl7e 
scenery  around.  Indeed  the  Cochin  Hver  liak\t, 
just  off  the  toWn  ahd  towards  its  junctibn  ^ththe 
Alway  sti^m;  is  exoee<Mngly  wid^  knd.  well  dotted 
over  with  fishing  boats,  and  other  stnall* c^aft 
riding  here  for  security  or  convenience.  '  It  todi 
us  fully  an  hour  to  cross  this.  Unassisted  by  hnf 
breeze  and  depending  solely  upon  the  strong  afms 
of  our  Cochinese  boatmen.  Then,  howevisr,  th^gH 
at  first  all  around  presented  nothing  but  a  dre^^ 
waste  of  discoloured  water,  with  thiiSk  nlan'grbvd 
bushes  lining  the  banks,  and  skirted  by  b^t^sive 
and  unwholesome  marshes,  the  tide  favoured  ni-^ 
the  sea  bireeze  caught  our  expansive  sail,  and  we 
glided  rapidly  and  smoothly  towards  our  dfeitiiiatioti; 
What  a  splendid  panorama  then  opened  out  around 
us  !  What  prolific  richness  of  soU  and  vegetation ! 
Of  a  truth  His  Highness  the  Rajah,  thoagh  his  do- 
minion be  limited,  has  no  cause  to  grumble,  for  the 
finest  soil,  plentiful  rivers,  a  good  climate,  un- 
rivalled scenery,  are  atl  combined  within  the  limits 
of  his  territories.  Who  that  has  seen  the  Kajah's 
dlpital  can  deny  this  P  As  we  progressed,  tlif6  riVer 
sboaied  rapidly  on  either  side,  and  the  battkb  pre^ 
sented  the  most  charming  and  varied  aspects.  Now, 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  came  a  grassy 
slope,  act  with  Bright  gems  of  twenty  brilliant 'hues', 
— wild  grass  flowers,  that  flourished,  in  rank  hikui 
riance ;  behind  these  were  stately  cocoatiuts  aflid 
palm  trees — the  wide  Spreading  banian,  the  ele^ 
gant  tamarind,  the  mango,  tl^  beetle*  tr^e,— i^lfi 
idiort^  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  so  pdentf* 
ful  and  varied  in  b«mty  and  growth.  'Rien  again, 
clustering  heavily  over  precepitous  banks,  were  im*. 
penetrate  ol<^der  bushes,  blooming  with  red  and 
white,  double  and  kingte  blossoms.  '  The  next 
curve  woul4  bring  us  upon  an  extenuve  level  surl 
face,  where  the  voice  of  the  peluiant '  mingled 
merrily  with  the  song  of  the  lark,  as  the  'one 
followed  his  plough  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
the  other,  quivermg  high  in  the  air,  chanted  a  sOng 
of  thanks  for  the  beauties  and  bounties  ofan  ever^ 
mindful  providence.  About  midway  We  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  very  extensive  lake,  which  was 
certainly  more  than  two  miles  in  width,  and  the 
length  of  which  we  had  no  opportunity  of  guessing'. 
Here  a  perfect  cloud  of  wild  ducks,  and  other 
water  fowls,  rose  at  our  approach,  and  sweeping  in 
circles  round  our  boat,  afiforded  C.  and  myself 
capital  sport,  as  we  toppled  them  over  into  the 
water,  and  then  sent  a  faithful  water  spaniel  t^ 
fetch  the  victims.  The  only  one  that  did  not 
seem  to  relish  the  sport  was  Master  Jacko,  who,  at 
every  report  of  our  fire  arms,  climbed  up  aloft»  and 
hid  himself  behind  the  mast  as  beet  he  could. 

He  was  occupying  this  position  when  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  sadden  disaster,  that  had  well-nigh 
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proTod  faUl  to  ouraelves,  and  which  terminatod  hit 
career.  I  presume  the  excitement  of  the  sport 
had  fuUjr  oooapied  the  minds  of  ail,  for  we  certunljr 
ne?er  noticed  any  indications  of  the  forioos  sqoall 
that  suddenly  overtook  us,  and  threw  the  boat 
nearly  on  her  beam-ends.  At  the  time  the  squall 
stru<d[  the  boat  all  sail  was  set — this  also  was  the 
case  with  the  model  frigate,  and  both  being  before 
the  wind,  the  latter  so  far  outsailed  the  other  as 
to  keep  to  windward  of  us.  I  presume,  when  our 
boat  was  blown  round,  the  towline  tightened,  and 
strained  the  little  frigate  so  much  that,  in  addition 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  weight  of  the 
monkey,  the  vessel  went  right  over,  and  long  be- 
fore we  had  peroeired  the  disaster,  or  could  render 
any  assistance,  Jaoko  had  met  with  a  sailor's  grave. 
Towards  efening  we  approached  signs  of  habi- 
tation, and  by  sunset  anchored  in  the  centre  of  the 
Aiway  stream;  the  banks  on  either  side  being 
eanred  out  in  extensive  coffee  plantations,  and 
interspersed  wilh  pretty  little  villas,  the  property 
of  the  planters. 
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The  bungalow  we  lodged  in  at  iiway  was  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  river,  and  boasted  of  a  far  richer 
soil  than  the  opposite  shore.  If  capital  and 
energy  were  combined,  very  considerable  profits 
might  be  derived  from  theee  coffee  plantations ; 
but  left  as  they  are,  during  a  greater  portion  of  the 
year  to  the  superintendence  of  indolent  nativee,  the 
plants  are  sadly  neglected,  and  the  produce  very 
much  diminished.  Notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs, many  and  many  a  family  in  Cochin  subsists 
almost  exclusively  upon  their  coffee  crops';  and  yet, 
with  this  certainty  before  them,  prefer  the  idle 
in-door  life  of  a  Cochinite,  which  embraces  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  sleeping,  fiddling,  and  dancing, 
to  the  healthy  and  remunerative  occupation  of  a 
planter  de/Bcto. 

The  coffee  plant  at  Alway  does  not  attain  to 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height ;  it  is 
exceedingly  bushy,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
laurel  green,  aiul  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
ripening  cdfee  berries,  which  duster  together  in 
every  varying  colour  from  pale  yellow  to  a  bright 
pink,  when  the  beny  is  ripe  to  be  gathered  in.  The 
fruit  that  endoses  the  beny  has  a  slight  flavour  of 
the  coffee,  but  is,  upon  the  whole,  insipid,  with  a 
siddy,  sweetish  taste. 

The  river  about  here  varied  considerably  in 
depth,  being  in  some  places  deep  enough  to  float  a 
irst  dass  frigate,  whilst  at  others  it  is  bardy  more 
than  three  feet  There  were,  moreover,  very 
asany  under  currents  and  whirlpools  at  various 
points,  where  the  stream  took  a  sudden  turn, 
whieh  rendered  navigation  dangerous  for  tiie 
smallest  boat,  udess  guided  by  an  experienced 
sf  e.  Bathing  was  at  all  times  rather  perilous, 
owing  to  the  astomshing  difference  that  existed  in 


the  temperature  of  the  water  witiiin  a  few  yards  d 
either  shore  and  the  centre — a  change  that  often 
produced  cramps ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  the 
other  evils  before  recounted,  rendered  it  expedient 
in  1)athers  to  be  very  cautious  of  where 
and  how  far  they  ventured  into  the  waters.  There 
was,  moreover,  another  and  still  more  formidabb 
drawback  to  indulging  in  our  dipping  propensities 
— this  was  the  unpleasant  vicinity  di  a  family  of 
what  the  boatmen  cdled  alligragers — known  in 
naturd  history  as  alligators. 

Despite  all  these  obstades,  and  the  ominous 
warning  of  a  corpulent  old  Dutch  planter,  residing 
on  the  opposite  shore,  who  shook  his  head  and  his 
umbrdla  at  us  at  least  fifty  times  in  an  hour — 
who  kept  trotting  down  the  stream  towards  the 
supposed  spot  where  these  alligators  lived,  and 
then  trotting  back  to  us  again,  with  frantic  assur* 
ances  that  they  were  coming  direct  for  us,  mj 
cousm  and  myself,  as  the  old  song  says, 

**  Uttoaaed  at  our  kiaare, 
And  dabbled  at  our  pleasure, 
LeaTing  all  the  little,**  etc., 

on  the  opposite  shore. 

And  more  delightful  bathing  I  never  enjoyed. 
The  water  ran  as  clear  as  crystal,  the  sun  shoae 
out  bright  over-head,  a  gentle  breese  besported  it- 
self sighbg  through  the  feathery  leaves  of  tlifi 
cocoanut  tree,  and,  save  the  voice  of  our  old  pro- 
phet of  evil,  or  the  casud  cawing  of  a  crow,  tlie 
chirrup  of  a  few  pugnacious  cock-sparrows,  or  the 
squealing  of  the  brown  squirrd,  not  a  sound  or  a 
soul  came  to  interrupt  our  sport.  Then  again,  no 
potentate  ever  trod  on  softer  carpets  than  we  did. 
The  finest  sand  extended  for  nearly  half  *  milfl 
down  the  river ;  the  water  was  just  with  the  dull 
off,  and  we  could  increase  the  depth  as  we  wished. 
O-^re  or  twice  the  old  Dutchman's  alarm  reallj 
ab^iiined  such  an  air  of  serious  dread  that  we 
scampered  and  puddled  out  of  the  water  as  last  m 
we  could,  to  the  infinite  glee  and  delight  of  our 
corpulent  tormentor.  Impunity,  however^  rendecB 
one  bold,  and  very  much  surprised  indeed  would 
any  stranger  have  been,  could  he  suddenly  bave 
alighted  at  Alway,  at  any  period  during  the  daj» 
from  10  a.m.,  to  3  p.m.  If  a  botanist^  his  hewi 
would  have  rejoiced,  whilst  viewing  us  from  Ike 
distance,  at  the  discovery  of  what  must  have  looked 
like  a  new  spedes  of  lotus.  During  the  greater 
part  of  these  hours  all  th^it  could  be  seen  of  eillier 
of  us  was  our  straw  hats,  under  the  shadow  of 
which,  and  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  we  exdwfad 
the  fieree  heat  of  the  day,  and  besported  gentlj  on 
the  refreshing  dement.  Sometimes,  seated  oa  4]ie 
sand,  just  where  the  water  rippled  j[4ea8antly  up  Id 
ones'  chin,  G.  and  myself  have  sat 
by  the  hour,  till  shoals  of  tiny  fish  si 
around  us  under  the  evident  conviction  that 
were  either  shrubs  or  stones,  or  something  i 
ing  out  of  the  river's  bed  for  their  especid  1 
and  shelter.  Chucking  our' books  onto  the 
off  went  our  straw  hats,  and  plunging  and  f 
ing  amongst   Uie  terrified  shoal,  more  tham  ona 
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MW  of  Uieae  delieions  little  fish  have  we  seoured, 

■ore  tiian  one  oorry  eaten  from  the  proceeds 
of  our  norei  method  of  angling.  Sometimes,  bj 
MBos  of  a  tlddc  board  about  two  foot  square,  and 
ivM  to  bits  of  bamboo^  which  made  it  float  like 
a  cork,  we  managed  a  game  of  chess,  or  a  hand  at 
eoarte,  and  on  Christmas-day  we  were  nngaUant 
eooogh  to  leare  the  ladj  and  children  to  dine  bj 
tbensehea,  doing  onr  turkey  and  plum  pudding, 
after  a  perfectly  original  and  novel  style,  squatted 
op  to  our  ahoiUders  in  the  water. 

I  often  wonder  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
ihat  we  both  eseaped  seot-free  after  so  relaxing  an 
mdulgenoe.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  fortnight 
we  were  literally  one  third  of  the  time  up  to  our 
necks  in  vater.  Youth  and  good  constitutions,  I 
presume,  then  befriended  us. 

During  the  height  of  the  monsoons,  Alway 
presents  a  rery  different  spectacle  from  what  it 
did  during  our  residence  there.  Then  the  river 
swells  immensely,  and  the  rapids  come  rushing 
down  with  a  velocity  and  force  that  nothing  can 
biook.  Huge  trees,  of  a  hundred  yearns  growth,  are 
swept  or  torn  from  their  roots,  and  borne  resistlessly 
tkig  until  some  projecting  headland  has  stayed 
t&dr  -further  progress,  and  they  remain  there 
Inriy  embedded  in  mud  or  sand,  until  the  return 
ofpvre  weather  brings  multitudes  of  teakhunters, 
who  gather  no  mean  hanrest  from  the  ruinous 
eiceti  .of  these  floods.  During  the  monsoons 
Alwiy  becomes  a  perfect  desolation.  All  com- 
wnleation  with  Cochin,  save  by  a  roundabout 
lud-joitmey,  t^Trevandrum  and  Alepee,  ceases, 
ni  so  fleroe  are  the  rapids  that  rush  down,  as  to 
nader  it  impossible  to  ply  from  shore  to  shore. 

Tet,  whit  win  not  love  accomplish.  Even  in  such 
an  wiheard  of  place  as  Alway,  Leanders  are  to 
be  neovntered ;  and  now  listen  to  the  tale  I  am 
abotito  narrate  relative  to  a  modem  one,  who 
bnmed  the  fury  of  tempest  and  stream  to  claim 
one  Iks  fnm  bis  lady  love.  There  surely  never 
WM  aayfhing  more  romantic  than  the  following: — 

ii  the  pNcriod  of  my  visit  to  Cochin,  there  re- 
iMti  ihett  the  widow  and  three  daughters  of  a 
ISA  ttfU&n,  then  only  lately  deceased,  and  mixed 
wnk  their  names  is  the  romance  I  allude  to. 
I  H.  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  inter- 
I  with  a  Cochin  belle  some  thirty  summers 
)  to  mj  visit.  During  many  a  long  year 
]  out  of  Bombay,  the  usual  voyage  being 
tottKapore  and  China,  and  back  again.  Being 
a  dMni]»  ttaadj  man,  he  soon  amassed  an  ample 
sriMnej  to  support  himself  and  his  family  in 
Aiiaoe  at  such  a  cheap  place  as  Cochin,  and 
Uil|f  been  long  absent  from  England,  his  affeo- 
'*'  completely  alienated  from  his  native 

t  be  settled  down  with  his  family  around 
hb  oHum  euu  dig  for  the  remainder 
Beii^  of  rather  a  speculative  turn, 
of  his  cloth,  extremely  partial  to 
g,  fte.,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
E  bhnsdf  an  estate  at  Ahray,  and  there 
ft  munodious  and  pretty  countty 


villa.  Thither  he  usually  resorted,  like  other 
people,  at  the  usual  season,  and  there  he  made  every 
improvement  that  his  natural  good  sense,  assisted 
with  money,  could  suggest. 

Captain  H.  had  one  son,  a  young  man  following 
up  the  same  profession  as  his  father,  and  mate  of 
a  large  Bombay  trader.  He  had  also  four  daughters, 
one  the  wife  of  the  Royal  Astronomer  at  Tre- 
vandrum,  (who  had  also  a  house  at  Alway),  the 
other  three  still  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness, 
young,  good-looking,  gay,  and  full  of  romance. 
Captain  H.  had  no  more  romance  about  him  than 
a  marlinspike.  There  was  one  thing  for  which 
he  was  decidedly  to  blame,  and  that  was  for 
grossly  neglecting  the  education,  moral  and  other- 
wise, of  his  girls.  He  had  ample  means  to  have 
sent  them  all  home,  although  the  old  lady,  his  wife, 
raved  whenever  this  was  alluded  to ;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  by  employing  private  tutors,  and 
the  girls  lacked  that  healthy  tone  of  obedience  and 
monidity,  only  to  be  acquired  whilst  young,  under 
the  necessary  discipline  of  our  English  schools. 
Mind  you,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  one  could 
impute  anything  decidedly  wrong  to  any  of  the 
girls,  (except,  perhaps,  the  heroine  of  the  tale) ;  and 
moreover,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Captain  H.  for* 
seeing  that  his  days  would  be  passed  and  ended 
in  Cochin,  deemed  it  more  expedient  that  his 
daughter  should  reoeive  a  domestic  education,  em- 
bracing "  houswifery,  ftc,  than  that  they  should 
shine  forth  as  accomplished  pianists  in  a  place 
where  they  had  no  choice  of  a  husband,  except 
amongst  the  violin  scraping  citizens,  or  from 
amongst  casual  visitors  or  seafaring  men. 

The  girls,  however,  had  grown  up  to  womanhood, 
and  b^n  earnestly  to  look  around  them  in  the 
hopes  of  picking  up  n  partner  to  share  their  future 
destinies.  Fanny,  the  eldest  and  the  prettiest^ 
had  an  indomitable  spirit  and  a  fiery  temper,  that 
flashed  through  her  sloe  black  eyes  with  unmia- 
takeable  meaning ;  the  other  two,  the  father  could 
easily  manage,  but  as  for  Fanny  he  almost  gave 
her  up  in  despair.  She  was  just  the  girl  to  take  a 
sailor's  fancy,  nor  was  it  long  before  a  rakish  look- 
ing young  mate— chief  officer  of  one  of  the  futeat 
ships  out  of  Bombay,  bore  along  side  of  the  dark 
eyed  Fanny,  and  struck  to  her  after  the  first  broad- 
side from  her  eyes.  Why,  or  wherefore,  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  from  the  very  moment  the  thing 
was  breathed  of  before  him,  old  H.  flew  into  a 
violent  rage,  swore  he  would  shoot  the  young  man 
if  he  persisted  in  his  attentions  to  his  daughters, — 
behaved  to  Fanny  more  like  an  old  Turk  than  a 
Christian  father;  doublelocked  and  padlocked 
the  door,  where  he  kept  her  a  dose  prisoner  on 
bread  and  water,  and  went  about  the  house  a  per- 
fect storming  lunatic,  whose  oaths  kept  rolling 
about  its  horison,  like  the  distant  echo  of  thunder. 
The  more  he  stormed  the  more  obstmately  Fanny 
persisted  in  adhering  to  her  intentions  of  marry- 
mg  the  mate.  Even  the  mother  and  sisters,  at 
length,  through  fear  or  from  some  other  cause,  sided 
with  tt^e  father.    But  the  atout  heart  of  Fanny 
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never  failed  her,  and  she  bided  her  time  patiently, 
and  nnder  jnach  persecution.    , 

As  for  the  unhappy  swain,  the  mate  himself,  hia 
condition  became  most  deplorable.  The  ship  went 
away  to  sea  withQut  him,  wh^oh  was  just  what  he 
Wfu;ite4,  fpr  he  had  plenty  pf  shot  in  his  locker,  ana 
after  indefatigable  research  and  much  bribing,  had 
just  dijspovered  where  his  lady  lo?e  was  conpned, , 
and  haa  already  arranged  a  midnight  rescue,  when, 
by  some  means  or  other,  the  old  man  discovered 
the  plot,  and  so  the  lovers  were  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment. 

.  It  was  then  thp  very  depth  of  the  mopsoon. 
It  rained,  it  blew,  it  thundered,  it  lightened,  and 
the  fiver  boiled  like  a  troubled  sea.  None  but  a 
luni^tio.or  a  desperate  man  would  have  ventured  out 
on  the  water  in  qudi  weather.  But  whi^  cared  such 
ai^  old  salt  as  H^  fqr  such  things !  He  had  hia 
owi^  Wt  and  his  pwn  paid  seamen  ready,  and 
although  these  protested  against  the  risk  of  expo- 
sure at  such  a  seasoi^,  a  few  rupees  and  great  con- 
fidence in  the  captain's  nautical  skill  quieted  their 
opposition.  As  for  the  mother  and  daughters, 
they  had  no  alterna);ive  but  to  obey,  which  they 
did,  However,  under  protest — devoutly  crossing 
themselves,  being  staunch  Roman  Catholics.  The 
captain's  boat  was  well  supplied  with  all  ne(»ssaric3 
and  provisioqs  until  the  free  communication  ,with 
Cochin  was  opened  up  again.  ,  The  report  of  his 
departure  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
tow^. 

]£verybody  that  could,  congregated  down  at  the 
water's  side  to  see  the  family  embark^  You  may 
be  sure  that  the  mate  was  foremost  amongst  this 
throng,  and  although  Miss  Eaiiny  was  pretty  well 
gu^^^  by  the  old  man,  and  watched  over  by  the 
mother^  he  managed  to  catch  her  eye,  and  ip  that 
onQ  reciprocal  glance  the  lovers  saw  ^hat  all,  was 
right  s^  far  as  concerned  determination  and  love.^ 
Ob^  oC  the  old  man*s  own  boatmen  had  been 
bribed  by  the  mate,  and  he  hid  in  his  turban  at  the 
basy  momen);  the  ^oat  left  the  Cochin  shores  a 
8i9fdl.  biljet-doux  for  Miss  Fanny,  which  he  was  to 
w{itc^  his  opportunity  to  deliver.  If  the  captain 
had  known  of  t^Uis  I  would  not  have  given  much 
for  that  man's  brai  is.  Fortune,  however,  in  this 
instance,  favoured  the  bvers, — the  note  reached 
"gsmnj — was  by  her  perused  in  secret,  and  the 
contents  acted  upon.  ^ 

Captain  H.  knew  pretty  well  that  he  had  two 
obstinate,  dogged  spirits  to  deal  with,  in  the 
persons  of  his  daughter  and  her  lover.  He, there- 
fore relaxed  very  Uttle  of  hb  watchfulness  over 
Fanny*  and  felt  confident  that  the  mate  woi^ld  fiud 
out  pome  way  or  other  of  dogging  their  heels;.  To 
bo  duly  informed  of  hia  movements,  he  had  bribed 
all  the  villagers  about  to  give  him  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of.  any  strangers,  and  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  he  made  Fanny  sleep  be- 
tween her  tw,o  sisters  in  a  room  that  was  only 
approachable  from  the  river's  s^de  where  a  formid- 
able bfirrier  opposed  itself  in  j^be  surging  swelling 
itiroamt  that  cftme  xomag  and  foaming  down  from 


the    distant  ghauts    with  a  perpetual  boomiiig 
echo.  ,,  . 

With  all  these  precautions  Fanny  still  felt 
confident  of  ultimate  success.  She  had  not.  one 
friend  about  her  now  to  sympathise,  but  all  to 
acold  her.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  pine4  i^ol  one 
half  as  much  as  she  did  before  at  Cochii^  where  the 
barrier  opposed  betw^n  her  and^h^  lovec  waa 
nothing  near  so  formidable  as  at  present.  There 
was  evidently  balm  in  that  bi(let-dottX.  One 
remarkable  circpmstanoe,  -which  would  have  ast^ 

fiished  the  other  inmates  of  Ver  beanot  a  little  had 
hey  been  awake  to  witness  it  was,  that  nigbt  after 
pight,  as  soon  as  she  had  evidepce  of  the  Qthen 
being  fast  asleep,  Fanny  crept  ^softly  out  of  bed,  and 
taking  a  ball^of  twine  from  a  slielf,  fastened  one  end 
of  it  to  the  great  toe  of  her  right  foot,  and  threw 
the  other  out  of  the  venet^n ,  ))linds  of  her  qed- 
room  window.  She  would  then  creep  into  bed 
again,  and  was  soon  wrapt  in  slumber. 

Meanwhile  the.  lover,  judging  rightly  tW  the 
auspicious  of  the  father  wpuld  be  on  the  pd  no9 
yet  awhile,  and  that  spies  would  be  plentiful  in  the 
land,  deemed  it  expedient  to  let  a  week  pass  OT^r 
his  head  before  adopting  any  active  measorea^ 
We  may  be  sure  it  was  a  week  of  terrible  auspenflo 
for  him.  At  the  expiration  ,of  this  period  he  hired 
a  horse,  and  crossing  over  into  the  interior^  per- 
formed a  long  and  circuitous  journey,  which  evento* 
ally  brought  him  to  the  opposite  bank  to  th|it 
where  stood  Captain  H.'s  ho^e.  Here  he  tem- 
porised a  hut,,  with  the  assistance  of  his  native 
servant,  somewhere  about  half-a-mile  higher  up  the 
stream.  That  night  a  terrible  tempest  roared 
over  Alway,  ,the  waters  were  one  mass  of  foafii» 
and  the  vivid  forked  lightning  was  terrible  to  look 
npor*.  .      . 

All  these,  however,  had  li,ttle  efi^ect  upon  too 
stout-hearted  courage  of  the  sailor.  He  had  awom 
to  marry  Fanny,  and  Fanny  he  would  marry «  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  .  Soon ,  after  midnight 
despite  the  supplications  of  his  servant,  whacoivu- 
dered  him  worse,  than  mad — pur  hero  waaed  9p 
into  the  centre  of  the  stream,  when  he  was  oai^t 
by .  the  violence  of  the  rapids,  and  .liter^lii 
whirlea  round  and  roui^  before  he  could  battl^ 
with  thq  waves.  Manfully  he  struck  out,  gaiauig 
two  feet  towards  the  opposite  shore  to  twenty 
yards  down  tbe  river.  Ultimate^  he  landed  6f^ 
but  nearly  exhausted,  some  hundred  yards.  M|OW 
the  hpuse,  whence  he  groped  his  way  unaeroeeUi 
the  window,  and  finding  the  given  signal  puUedj^ 
and  do  aroused  his  lady  Ipve  to  a  E.ense  q{.  u 
vicinity,  and  of  the  daring  feat  he  had  accomfliaiMi 
in  love  for  her,  .  h^ 

Loner's  meetings  concern  only  themselves.  ¥▼« 
night  for  two  months  did  this  man  brave  t^fi/ 
dangers,  and  Fanny  met  her  lover  without  aroi^iu' 
even  the  ghost  of  a  suspicion.  At  tbe  e^ 
that  period  the  waters  had  greatly  abated,  and  , 
bring  our  romance  to  a  climax,  the  mate  aeti  ^ 
induced  his  lady  love  to  recross  the  stream  ^ 
him,  audi  supported  by  hia  stout  armi  i\iej  \ 
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Aie  opposite  shore,  and  ^rrying  to  Trc7andrum» 
nd  married  there  nextdaj. 

Not  being  so  successful  in  my  own  particular 
loire  affurSp  I  bade  adieu  to  Alway  and  Cochin,  and 
i^  for  Itiocomalee  in  the  Yictoria. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
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Yck  sottw   priviAte  reasons  the  captain   of  the 
Yiekorii,  when  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  putting 
to  set,  refused  to  proceed  with  Ihe  vessel.    Mr.  N. 
i\»  oihier  and  supercargo,  rather  than  delay  our 
depart^  acquiesised  at  once  in  the  captain's  wish, 
and  promoted  the  chief  officer  to  the  command. 
We  were  Yirfually  then  without  any  competent 
ofccrs  on  board,  excepting  the   cant'>in,  and  1 
Tery  soon  began   to  experience  the   i  ulancholy 
truth  that  practice  is  not  always  so  u^  -cable  as 
theory;      NaTigation   an<l  astronomy   are   noble 
leteBbes,  a^^art  iknd  collectively;  when  unconnected 
viti  the  rough   and    ready  art  of  seamanship. 
Ud^  the  tuition  of  my  friend  N.  himself,  and  with 
Ibe  assfstanee   of  a    "John  Hanilton  Moore," 
"Tbompson'JB  tables,"  and  a  nautical  almanacV,  1 
made  considerable  progress,  and  soon  sported  my 
^Diinnt  to  some  purpose.    Latitude  and  longitude 
wfw  speedily    imastered;    dead    reckoning    and 
Mineatoir  sailing  waded  through,  and  if  I  had  been 
intJBoded  for  a  master  in  the  navy,  perhaps  I  might, 
in  the  eourie  of  yetH,  have  reconciled  myself  to  my 
fat&    I  deddedly  objected,  however,  to  spun  yarn, 
tad  pHeh  and  tar,  tb  dibbling  in  putty  and  oil 
eoloiirs,  io  antMsrintending  the  opening  of  siliidry 
higU^  iJDOdoroaB   barrels   of  salt    provisions,    to 
serving  oat  the  Liascar'a  supply  of  abominahfe  ghee 
and  d^tetingMlt  fish-,  to  being  suspended  between 
beftvea  anil  ocean  on  a  rioketty  plank,  and  under  a 
vertioal  ton  to  scrape  the  ship's  sides,  or  paint  the 
ihSft  Bftfne,  to  superintending  thid  serahg  or  tlie 
tifldtt;  when  fiHby  grease  Buckets  were  brought  to 
fig|l,«Ad  ntesU  or  spars  required  greasib^,  to  keep- 
iii|^i&  eye  dii  the  dirty  ill-treated  poor  wretch  of  a 
to^  80  thst  ihe  poultry  ahd  other  live  stock 
wWk  ^M  ttnder  his  immediate  chai-g^  were  noli 
M^Med.     I  tti^,  I  decidedly  objected  to  all  thest 
nftriMft  Jifitgiveabl^  duties,  into  which  I  plonged 
hot  WM  a  nSe  of  &ta6  and  indoleribe.     Btit  \^ha); 
pallffiiyjiitig  stroke  to  aU  liny  saildr  pro^eiiifties, 
^VSUIt  ^^^  ^  ^ef(>  Hr&tcl  during  the  night, 
iiMi  iffi  so^  of  weather.    It  was  biad  ehoogh 
fast  Mi  drill  bad  dd^  off  about  T  bells  (half-past 
^MbpaL)  to  beir  the  gruff  Voi6e  bf  the  tindal 
Mrilpi  dil  wfttoh  forward,  and  to  wake  to  the 
i^JSbt  fi  a  ^^Hoding  black  seacunny,  with  a  huge 
MHi  Ikaajk  fiifo  your  ticSb  and  nearly  bh'nding 

SIM  win  t6  Bbour  under  the  horrible  convic* 
tttt  psk  had  foiif  hours  of  it  on  deck,  before 
WWiHteBl  prospect  of  sleep  could  be  entertained. 
IHl^aa  bad  enoogb  in  the  miidest  weather,  and 
i  thi^  in  the  mooolit  sea,  and  in  the 


spangled  canopy  above,  to  wake  up  enthusiastib 
pleasure  in  the  breast  of  any  man. 

With    sleep  oppressed  eyelids,    and    an    angry 
notion  that  you  were  after  all  notlung  better  tha^ 
a  slave,  and  even  not  half  so  well  off — for  a  slave 
did  enjoy  a  night's  rest — with  this  sense  nature's 
nauorama  lost  much  of  its  attractive  charms.    But, 
defend  us,  ye  powers,  from  the  like  fate  again— r 
when  it  was  my  watch  below  from  midnight  till  4  a.ny 
When  I  had  quitted  the  deck  with  every  prospect 
of  a  fair  steady  breeze,  and  a  beautiful  serene  night, 
when  I  was  sound,  and   warm,  and  cosily  tucked 
up  in   mv  berth,  sleeping  too.  soundly  even    to 
dream,  then  to    have  the   ruthless    heavy   hand 
shaking  you,  and  the  gruff   voice  waking  J^**/ 
to  yawn,   and  stretch  yourself  into  an  imperfect 
idea  tlmt  it-  is  raining,  to  huddle  on  your  clothes, 
to  go  up  on  deck  and  find  this  idea  made  substan- 
tial, inasmuch  that  the  rain  is  pouring  ^own  in 
heavy  torrents— with  a  slippery  wet  deck,  under 
foot — slippeij  u  ft  cords  and  ropes  dangling  over- 
head, and   everywhere   about   the   vessel — heavy 
damp  sails  flapping  against  tlie  mast  as  the  vess^ 
pitches,  and  distributing  an  extra  shower  around 
— a  black  aky  above,  so  impenetrable  that  if  mercy 
was  equally  obdurate,  man  might  sbut  up  his  faith 
and  fling  it  over  the  side — damp  and  wretchei 
looking  Lascars'  huddling  all  togethei:  under  the 
desperate  hallucination  of  imparting  bodilv  warmth 
to  each  other,  else   rushing   and  puddling  with 
their  naked   feet,  to  haul  in  some  coir  braqe,  th^ 
damp  stale  of  which  impart.s  fresh  friction,  whilst  it 
requires  an  additional  supply  of  strength — to  look 
down  upon  the  boilinjg  inky  surface  of  the  deejL 
and  find  not  even  one  phosphoric  spark  |;o  Impart 
a  grain  of   comfort  even   \o  the  imagination,  to 
try  arid  penetrate  with  staring  eyes  the  windward 
horizon,  and  find  nothing  there  but  dismal  ai^d 
dense  clouds  rising  up  like  a  mighty  ban]c ;  ^  to 
cas't  our  eyes  to  leeward,  and  to  see  the  distanp 
flash  of  incessanl  lightning,  and  tlie  continuous 
rumble  of  equally  distant, thunder;   all  C9ming  up, 
however,  to  give  us  a  full  benefit.     I  say,  to  coij- 
1emt)ldlb  all  theS3  things  after  turning  out  of  a 
warm  snug  berth,  with  the  confident  assurance  that 
you  arb  in  for  it,  for  at  least  four  hours,  and  that 
no  inortal  invention  of  oil  skin,  etc.,  shall  prov^ 
impervious  to  incessant  heavy  rain — these  thbgs 
were  decidedly  a  drawback  t6myardo^r;  butt 
was  kshamed  to  give  in  without  a  fair  trial  and  a 
severe  sti*uggle.     Custom    or    habit    becomes  a 
second  nature.      I  thought  that  perhaps  the  day 
might  come  when  I  would  oe  rather  miserable  than 
otherifrise  when  not  hivoured  with  what  old  tars 
Call   &  cap   full  of  wind,      'these  ideas  floate^ 
through  my  brains,  and  cheered  me  about  as  muph 
as  a  farthing  rushlight  might  ctieer  a  poor  man  on 
a  wibtet:  night  in  a  fireless  room. 

We  called  in  at  Colombo  in  search  of  a  cargo^ 
and  had  the  vessel  been  coppered,  had  a  very 
good  freight  offered  us  for  England.  Sir.  N. 
was  a  long  time  undetermined  what  to  do.  He 
coold  have  bought  the  copper  at  Colomboiand 
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would  hafo  done  so,  had  not  tbe  terms  of  the  con- 
tractor proved  exorbitant.  In  the  meanwhile 
there  was  another  tender  for  the  ship  to  go  round 
to  Trincomalee,  and  load  a  cargo  of  satin-wood 
and  ebonjr.  This  suited  to  a  niceitj,  and  the  bar- 
gain was  imroediatelj  clenched.  Had  we  gone  to 
England,  as  the  Toyage  occupies  so  many  months, 
a  long  apprenticeship  might  have  reconcUed  me  to 
the  sea.  At  all  events,  I  had  many  friends  at 
home  alive  and  in  power  at  that  date,  who  would 
willingly  have  got  me  into  the  Company's 
service. 

We  arrived  off  Trinoomalee  without  mishap, 
and  anchored  in  the  outer  harbour,  which  is  a  very 
exposed  one,  until  such  time  as  the  vessel  was 
reported  to  the  authorities,  and  a  pilot  was  pro- 
cured for  the  inner  harbour — the  whereabouts  of 
which  it  was  impossible  even  to  make  a  rough 
guess  at,  so  completely  was  its  entrance  shut  out 
and  concealed.  All  we  oould  see  of  Trinoomalee 
from  the  outer  harbour  consbted  of  one  long 
range  of  lofty  and  thickly  wooded  hiUs,  the  loftiest 
of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  flagstaff,  which 
signalised  our  name  and  purport,  and  which  stood 
by  a  solitary  red  tiled  building. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  pilot  came 
off,  and  only  waiting  for  the  sea  breeze,  which  was 
a  fair  wind,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  ran  apparently 
straight  upon  the  coast.  Anxiously  was  every  eye 
strained  to  discover  the  slightest  clue  to  the  en- 
trance of  this  mysterious  harbour;  but  we  were 
within  a  biscuit  throw  of  a  bluff  headland  before 
we  could  discover  the  channel.  Then,  suddenly, 
we  opened  out  a  narrow  gorge,  just  wide  enough 
for  a  full  sized  frigate  to  sail  through.  All  but 
the  loftier  sails  were  now  furled — the  current 
urged  us  onwards,  and  in  five  minutes  we  had 
lost  sight  of  the  sea,  with  perpendicular  hills  on 
either  side,  perpendicular  hills  behind  us,  and  per- 
pendicular hills  before  us.  It  was  found  expedient 
now  to  lower  the  boats,  and  tow  the  vessel  round 
the  serpentine  passage  we  had  to  pursue.  This 
was  a  work  of  some  little  time ;  and  as  abruptly 
as  we  entered  the  narrows,  even  so  abruptly  we 
emerged  into  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  that 
nature  has  painted.  Before  us  extended  a  lake, 
some  miles  in  length  and  width,  and  dotted  with 
many  beautiful  and  picturesque  little  islands, 
thickly  wooded.  All  around  rose  lofty  hills,  well 
covered  with  verdure,  whilst  the  voice  of  many 
waters  told  of  cascades  hidden  from  our  sight, 
but  perpetually  boiling  over  precipices,  and  flowing 
into  the  lake.  We  were  perfectly  land  locked ; 
and  in  one  comer,  close  to  where  we  let  go  the 
kedge  anchor,  so  secure  was  the  place,  a  few 
houses,  and  huts,  and  piles  of  satin  wood  and 
ebony  indicated  the  port. 

Here  we  remained  for  nearly  a  month,  and  a 
rery  disagreeable  and  laborious  task  it  was  loading 
such  a  heavy,  unwieldy  cargo.  During  our  in- 
tervals of  repose,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  sport, 
both  on  shore    and   amongst  the  islands,  and^ 


through  the  exertions  of  the  sharks,  which,  oy 
the  way,  swarmed  in  the  harbour,  and  were  of 
prodigious  size,  we  had  a  regular  feast  of  venison, 
deer  abounding  on  the  surrounding  hills.  One 
unhappy  stag,  being  hunted,  had  taken  to  the 
water,  and  endeavoured  to  swim  possibly  to  some 
of  the  small  islands.  The  moans  of  the  creature 
attracted  us,  for  the  hour  was  dusk,  and  we 
rescued  him,  all  save  the  hind  quarters,  which  had 
been  literally  torn  away  by  the  sharks.  These 
•sharks  are  monopolists,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  Britlsk 
Government,  a  penalty  of  £20  being  levied  upon 
every  one  detected  destroying  them-  This  is  the 
remnant  of  some  old  bye  law,  enforced,  I  believe, 
to  prevent  desertion  from  the  shore  to  the  ship- 
ping. 

Having  completed  our  cargo,  the  captain,  myself, 
and  a  young  Portuguese,  a  passenger  Uia*  had 
joined  us  here — who  was  very  fat  and  oily,  and 
very  timid  of  the  sea  to  boot — remained  on  above 
with  the  ship's  log-book  to  sign  the  requisite  bills 
of  lading,  and  purchase  a  fresh  supply  of  sea  stock. 
The  sails  were  all  loosed  and  the  anchor  a-peak ; 
to  faciliate  our  departure,  the  pilot  was  sent  off  in 
the  ship's  boat ;  we  followed  in  a  canoe  subse- 
quently. The  distance  however  was  short;  the 
water  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond,  and  having  taken 
one  glass  with  the  worthy  old  harbour  nMstw,  we 
plac^  the  log-book  and  bills  of  lading,  two  doien 
fowls  tied  together  by  their  legs,  and  a  few  other 
extras  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  got  in  our- 
selves. Our  track  was  followed  by  sharks,  who 
were  constant  in  their  attendance  upon  our  boats 
plying  to  and  fro.  Long  impunity  rendered  them 
unpleasantly  familiar.  We  got  safely  to  within 
about  a  cable's  length  of  the  ship,  when  our  uncouth 
and  nervous  Portuguese  shifted  his  position,  and 
the  next  thing  I  remember  was  finding  myself  head 
down  and  heeb  up,  struggling  violently  to  disen- 
tangle myself  from  the  capsized  boat.  I  had  no 
sooner  regained  the  surface,  than  so  extremely 
ludicrous  was  the  abject  expression  of  hopeless 
despair  and  terror  depicted  in  the  extremdy  ugly 
faces  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  captain,  so  absurd 
was  the  tout  enttmble  that  I  burst  into  an  irre- 
sistable  shout  of  laughter,  to  the  infinite  surpriae  of 
the  horrified  spectators  from  the  vessel's  decks.  The 
sight  of  one  ugly  customer,  however,  awakened  me 
to  a  sense  of  my  fearful  situation — but  being  vm 
expert  swimmer,  I  struck  off  at  once  for  the  Teaad, 
splashing  the  water  about  me  as  much  as  poeaibia 
with  my  hands  and  feet  to  intimidate  the  abaikii— 
and  so  most  miraculously  reached  the  dedfc  ia 
safety.  Shortly  after  the  others  were  bron^il  m 
board  by  a  boat  which  had  been  sent  off  to  Ikev 
sssbtance  from  the  shore.  Trincomidee,  being  a 
naval  arsenal,  has  every  accommodation  for  tegA^ 
ing  and  watering.  On  that  fjvening,  before  awall 
we  were  ploughing  the  oc^^  wild  under  a  hmff 
press  of  canvas,  with  inst^ctiops  to  the  ? 
to  keep  her  head  due  ew. 
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THE  VICTOBIA  CROSS:    A  MQBND    OP  TUNBEaDGE  WELLS. 
By  Mr.  LooKiK,  Aathor  of  **  London  Lyrics.** 


Sn  give  him  •  dnoght  freshly  drawn  from  th«  springlet — 
0!  TBBbridgB,  thy  waters  are  bitter,  alas  f 

Bit  Lore  Ands  aa  ambosh  in  dimple  and  ringlet, 
"Toar  health,  pretty  maiden," — ho  emptied  the  glass. 

Be  mv  nd  he  toved  her — nor  cared  he  to  qoit  her. 
Tie  olte&er  he  came,  why  the  longer  he  stayed ; 

Iidsri,  thoagh  the  spriag  was  exceedingly  bitter, 
We  finad  hia  eternally  pledging  the  maid. 

A  giQaat  oU  soldier,  and  lately  a  cripple. 
He  net  with  his  woond  where  a  regiment  fell : 

Bet  worse  was  he  woonded  when  staying  to  tipple 
1  pledge  to  that  beantifol  nymph  of  the  well ! 

9oM  swon  her  adorer  was  old  and  was  faded. 
All  vowed  she  was  vastly  too  nice  for  a  nurse : 

Bat  she  never  looked  on  the  matter  as  they  did ; 
8ie  took  the  old  soldier  for  better  or  worse. 

Aad  here  is  their  cottage,  and,  if  on  inspection, 
IW  waOs  may  seem  worn,  still  the  ivy  is  green ; 

Aad  here  has  she  tenderly  twined  her  affection 
Afooad  the  brave  soldier  that  bled  for  the  Queen. 

See,  jander  he  sita,  where  the  Church  flings  her  shadows^ — 
What  ehiU  ia  that  spelling  the  epitaphs  there  P 

Tb  the  joy  of  hia  age,  and  ita  doting  old  dad  owes 
k  debt  for  the  Uiaa  which  he  owns  in  a  prayer ! 


Ere  long,  aye,  too  soon,  a  sad  concourse  will  darken 
The  doors  of  that  church  and  that  tranquil  abode. 

His  place  then  no  longer  will  know  him — but  hearken 
The  widow  and  orphan  appeal  to  their  (}od. 

Mudi  peace  will  be  hers — **  If  our  lot  may  be  lowly. 
Resemble  thy  ?ather,  though  with  us  no  more,** 

And  only  on  days  that  are  high  or  are  holy 

She  will  show  him  the  cross  that  her  warrior  wore. 

So  taught  he  will  rather  take  after  hia  father, 
And  wear  a  long  sword  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  some  day  or  other  heMl  bring  to  hia  mothw 
Victoria's  gift  I — the  Victoria  X  I 

And  still  she'll  be  charming,  though  ringlet  and  dimple 
Perchance  may  have  lost  their  peculiar  spell : 

And  often  she'll  quote  with  complacency  simple 
Those  compliments  paid  to  the  nymph  of  the  well  I 

And  then  will  her  darling,  like  all  good  and  true  ones. 
Console  and  sustain  her — the  weak  aud  the  strong — 

And  some  day  or  other  two  black  eyes  or  blue  ones 
Will  smile  on  his  path  as  he  journeys  along. 

Wherever  they  win  him — whoever  the  She  be. 
Of  course  of  all  beauties  she  must  be  the  belle. 

At  Tunbridge,  perhaj^  falling  in  with  a  Hebe, 
He  will  not  fall  out  with  a  draught  from  the  well ! 


The  widow,  believe  her,  with  love  will  receive  her — 

And  thoucfh  she  may  think — as  she  thought  all  along ! — 

He  miffH  have  done  hetier;  the  fiuicy  won't  fret  her — 
Our  mothers  believe  we  can  never  do  wroug  I 


TANGLED  TALK. 


-  «r,  we  had  talk."— />r.  Jolm$on, 

»Beia8rbeaaaiitl»wthannot«pee.''—JianPI«««,t*«C)ia3fOn<.  .  ^  ^  k*   i..» 

"  Hia  hoDoorabteat  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ;  aud  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  somewnat  eise. 


THE  KTUICS  OF  EARLY  AND  FRUGAL 
MARRIAGES. 

Wan  kiiBMn  beings  gather  together  in  large 
Bvdbm^  "Htdies"  and  derangements  occur  in 
ikft  Vfifking  of  ilie  simplest  relationships.  Now, 
tk»  'h^^^  of  our  relationships  to  each  other  are 
timi  rtiib  depend  upon  the  strongest,  most  active, 
sai  lipil  manageable  of  human  motives  of  action 
— fly  ilrOTiginfil  instincts.  Add  to  the  imperious- 
wmk^  tbese  instincts,  the  cross-currents  of  oivi* 
ShUHi^  and  you  may  account,  in  some  sort,  for 
fil^aWMfti  of  •irregular  conduct  in  society,  which 
■Marprifale  conscience,  nor  law,  nor  public 
^fpa^  jBor  the  influence  and  counsels  of  moral 
al  idKiovs  teachers,  can  efficiently  deal  with. 
Ulift  |lu)ae  wbo  found  societies,  and  those  who 


constitute  the  ostensible  pillars  of  the  social  edifice, 
are  usually  superior  people,  who  fix  for  popular 
guidance  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  and  maintain, 
amidst  the  Babel  of  the  multitude,  a  lofty  key-note 
of  moral  excellence,  more  or  less  distinctly  expressed 
and  heard  —  these  are,  of  course,  a  very  small 
minority.  The  crowd,  the  million,  the  bulk  of  the 
social  edifice,  consists  of  persons  in  whom  animalism 
— if  not  preponderant,  which,  perhaps,  is  only  true 
of  the  strictly  criminal  chiss — is  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  often  crossing  the  lines  of  right,  and  creating 
puzzles  for  the  legislator  and  the  social  philosopher 
to  untie — if  he  can ;  or  for  some  sharp  blade  of 
remedial  misery  to  cut  as  it  may.  These  persons 
— the  majority  of  every  society— are  moral  infidels. 
On  the  surface  of  their  lives,  and  on  holy  days, 
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they  profess  to  adopt  the  highest  standard  of  their 
age  and  environmeDt,  and  even  to  enforce  this 
standard  upon  each  other,  while  they  pooh-pooh  it 
in  secret ;  and  not  only  pooh-pooh  it,  bat  work 
their  own  will  and  pleasure  in  disregard  of  it.   The 
truth  of  what  I  am  saying  will  surely  be  recog- 
nised at  once.     If  not,  I  need  only  illustrate  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  ante-nuptial  licence  of  civi- 
lised society.   A  pure  monogamy  is  what  a  respec- 
table Briton  swears  by,  expects  to  see  taught  in 
the  maxim-book,  and  professes  to  know  he  must 
practise  if  he  is  to  go  to  heaven.     This  admits,  in 
principle,  of  no  ante-nuptial  or  post-nuptial  license 
whatever.     In  fact,  however,  such  license,  of  both 
kinds,  does  exist — and  not  only  exists,  but  is  in- 
scribed with  a  sly  pass  word,  and   accepted  in 
whispers  as  a  kind  of  wrong-right  thing,  which 
is  not  so  very  bad  but  that  it  may  be  compounded 
for  with  heaven,  and  which,  bad  or  not,  b  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  milksopism  or  phan- 
saism  to  say  anything  against  it.      Ante-nuptial 
purity,  in  particular,  is  a  virtue  which,  convention- 
ally, is  not  expected  in  a  man.     When  he  is  mar- 
ried, he  is  supposed  to  become  steady  and  "  settle 
down  ;*'  but  even  then  his  loyalty  is  open  to  sus- 
picion, and  his  breaches  of  it  excite  no  surprise, 
and,   in  common  society,  but  little  blame.     All 
that  the  world  demands  is  co^fbrmitjf,     Gro  with 
the  mob,  and  call  things  by  their  accepted  names, 
and  you  may  do  pretty  much  what  you  choose.   A 
man  who  keeps  a  *'  respectable"  home  over  the 
heads  of  his  wife  and  children,  even  at  the  cost  of 
swindling  his  tradespeople,  goes  to  church  regularly, 
and  starts  no  crotchets,  may  keep  a  mistress,  or 
several  mbtresses — and  so  long  as  he  can  maintain 
a  position,  he  will  not  be  interfered  with.     He 
will  he  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  may  pick 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  wherever  he  pleases. 
His  doings  may  be  quite  well-known,  but  they  will 
be  spoken  of   in    an    under-tone,  and    average 
"  Christians*'  of  his  own  breed  will  say,  "  Well, 
he's  only  flesh  and  blood,  and,  heaven  help  us ! 
what  are  we  all  ?     We've  all  our  little  sins  to 
answer  for,  and  must  not  be  hard  on  one  another.'* 
But  the  pdee  our  sinner  must  pay  for  this  indul- 
gence of  popular  opinion  is,  as  I  said  before,  con^ 
fbrmify.     Let  a  man  acquiesce  in  wrong  as  a  social 
institution,  and  he  may  choose  his  own  path.     But 
lei  him,  for  example,  do  what  John  Milton  was  on 
the  point  of  doing — divorce  himself  for  what  he 
•onscientiously  thinks  a  good   reason,  living,  at 
iK«  same  time,  fully  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
purity  recognised  by  the  public  opinion  of  his  day ; 
And  lei  him  do  this  in  the  face  of  society,  main- 
taining his  right  to  do  it,  and  his  perfect  good 
Mth  in  doing  it — and  all  John  Milton's  weight  of 
iharaeter,  and  force  of  reasoc,  will  not  save  him 
from  being  persecuted  and  socially  "  cut'*  by  the 
mvelltng  hypocrites  of  clnb  and  drawing-room — 
by  fools,  liars,  swindlers,  seducers,  and  adulterers, 
who  will  bountifully    forgive    wickedness    after 
their  own  model,   but  will  pardon  no  deviation 
from  the  Mne«  If  H  claims  to  have  been  made 


purely  and  honestly— not  even  an  "  improTideiit" 
n^funriage. 

'  There  are  no  questions  which  are  so  complicated 
by  the  double  creed  and  the  moral  infidelity  of 
society  as  those  of  the  relations  between  men  and 
women.  No  certainty  and  no  safety  can  ther©  be 
in  writing  of  them  whilst  such  a  discordance  exists 
between  the  real  and  the  avowed  morality  of  the 
multitude.  Th*  wisest  ••  master  of  assemblies,*' 
can  fix  no  "nail"  in  a  lath  and  plaster  oonsoienoa 
which  is  set  up  as  a  blind.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
preaching  up  a  pure  standard  of  conduct  to  listeii- 
ers  who,  while  they  applaud  and  say  amen,  wiak 
over  their  shoulders  at  the  lady  with  the  camelias ; 
who  let  in  wrong  by  a  back-door  of  expediency, 
when  you  have  barred  the  gate  of  conscience  in  her 
face.  "  Suck  and  such  tUngi  are  not  right,  but  we 
must  submit  to  them,  and  ask  pardon  o/keavem/br 
ourselves  and  each  other"  How  can  we  deal  with 
"Christians"  who  talk  like  that?  Be  sore  we 
cannot  deal  with  them  efficiently.  Thpy  miM* 
have  a  faith  in  moral  realities  before  it  oan  be  of 
use  to  appeal  to  them  upon  moral  grounds.  I 
have,  for  example,  but  little  expectation  of  gqod 
results  from  the  later  and  more  cursory  discussion  . 
of  the  sin  of  great  cities,  and  the  degree  to  wiudl 
our  late  marriages  contribute  to  its  pcrpctuaUon 
and  inerease.  Ahd  yet  sms  good  most  aoroly 
come  of  them, — 

*'  Coang^  BM,"  nethoaghi  the  mwc  vepUAtU 
"  MankiDd  ate  variow,  »b4  the  world  it  wide.'' 
Here  and  there  a  few  men  may  be  made  to  think, 
and  to  question  the  justice  and  the  nobleness  of 
adopting  the  latitude  of  conduct  conventionally 
allowed  them  in  this  matter — whether  they  aie 
led  to  contemplate  "  early  and  frugal  marriage" 
or  not. 

For  my  part — writing  not  in  ignorance  of  cer- 
tain by-paths  of  ethico-physiological  science  little 
trodden  by  general  readers — I  am  Fatisfied  that 
8ir  Benjamin  Brodie  spoke  truth  when  he  said 
(at  the  Birmingham  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Social  Science)  that  the  readiest  palliatiFe 
of  the  evil  which  sacrifices  so  much  of  our  finest 
womanhood,  and  otherwise  so  cruelly  injures  the 
fair  fabric  of  society,  is  that  one  of  earlier  mar- 
riage.    God  forbid  that  I  should  speak  of  that 
which,  as  it  is  *he  tenderest,  is  also  the  sacredest 
and  most  influential  of  human  relationships^  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sanitary  dabbler  in  human  weMtfe,  mvA 
less  in  that  of  a  sordid  materialistie  speoalatog 
far  be  this  from  me.     But,  after  all,  it  is  ii«#  go«4 
for  a  man  to  be  alone.     In  the  majority  of  oaiHh 
it  is  very  bad  for  him  to  be  alone  ;  bad  for  hiia  »■ 
the  whole  «w«— body  and  soul— oomplex,   wa^ 
terious  creature  that  he  is.     And  it  must  hm  aa 
ffdmess  admitted  that  some  women,  and>  tome  mmk 
of  feminine  mould  (men  who  would  not  tei  1hi» 
cloister  any  very  great  trial),  have,  in  treating  Mft 
subject,  a  good  deal  uaderstated  this  pet  oC^  4h*. 
matter.    It  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  aloae  Ihtik 
to  give  himself  up  to  unchaste  companicmayp;  In* 
yet,  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  aioae« 
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Ae  Batsnl  reeoarse,  then,  is  to  choose  a  com- 

pam,  ud  form  a  domestic  circle*     And  here 

mmibe  difficaltj.     Girilisation,  nnquestionablj, 

inpnyves  the  homaa  being, — improves  his  health, 

leagthoM  bli  life,  widens  his  whole  horizon,  and 

misai  liim  10  the  idale  of  being.     Bat  it  does  this 

titbioitjia  great  cities,  of  making  <*  second 

mtm^  0t  juaf  things  in  which  art  supplements 

the  lidc  of  mitral  adviintages.     A  well-fed,  well* 

M  jeing  man  and  yoang  woman  of  the  respect- 

sUe  ttiddk  ehiss  are   fine  creatures, — handsome 

ipeaeBs  of  homanitjr,  and  superior  to  a  couple 

token  (nm  an/  lest  oultivated  class.     But  thej 

Muot,  without  di£Seulty,  roarrj  so  early  as  Jack 

sod  JiJJafew  grades  below  them;  because  the 

''seooodnatore,*'  which  has  contributed  to  make 

tba  what  they  are,  would  then  have  to  be  thrown 

oC  in  pift^  ^  least*     Certain  habits  of  dress,  noi 

vboUy  matters  of  mere  ornament,  be  it  said; 

ttftsk  habits  of  feedings  with  which  their  physicd 

Vill-kiiig  maj  be  really  a  little  bonnd  up ;  certain 

tMtei  as  to  Iheif  immediate  ennronment  in  the 

■iaor  af^Uaaoea  of  life;  and,  not  least  in  the 

M^ibgBSb  certain  social  habits  And  certain  friend* 

i^p^^-eliiig  to  this  handsome  pair  very  tightly, 

aad  ire  indiseolably  associated,  as  it  seems,  with 

s  isriwB  oommand  of  money,  which  they  would 

bre  lo  let  go,  if  they  married  on  such  means  as 

thifesB  CMimaBd.     This  is  the  difficulty;  and 

let  it  noi  be  pot  down  as  mere  "snobbishness.'' 

^Vho  shall  throw  the  first  stone  in  these  things  f 

Is  than  one  of  us  who  is  guiltless  in  the  matter 

of  ioeU  almiis  P     Which  of  ns  would  like  to 

rtpw»  tte  attrel^  of  domestic  mSnage,  or  say  how 

often  fo  has  a  new  snit  of  clothes,  or  what  he 

pays  his  housmaaid  f 

The  diffieolty  is  not  disposed  of,  as  some  people 
•MB  ta  timik,  hf  aaying,  *'  marry  on  a  little,  and 
yw  wffl  be  sure  to  rise  in  the  world."  Those 
«bo  do  tedly  rise  in  the  world  are  ehieflif  ragged 
fcqp^  who  b^:in  with  a  penny,  or  "  unencumbered" 
ynng  swo,  who  marry  late.  The  most  difficult 
thiag  tt  life  IS  to  '*  rise^'  from  a  position  which  is 
■rift*  Me  thing  nor  the  other, — such  as  that  of 
*ta  njfeeelable  young  couple  who  many  on  £250 
or  1800  »-jear.  It  is  attended  with  perpetual 
nbarmasments.  Social  intercourse  cannot  exist 
•ttbht  "reciprocity,"  and  so  long  as  human 
■iife  is  what  It  is,  meh  and  women,  especially 
Wtt^  wiD  not  cotisent  to  abjure  "  the  becomin's'* 
BvMRkl^  Slid  reeeifing  visits.  Then,  how  fast 
IkiMmt  eome  I  Before  a  man  is  fairly  out  of 
HI  IbMfmooii, — for  the  honeymoon  of  vour 
*ll||Rr  BOB^  laAta  at  least  a  twelvemonth, — 
^kHi  m  ft  baby.  Then  come  illness,  disappoint- 
*  *  ^  Teiations,  little  complications  of 
take  up  time  and  energy,  and  leave 
tfr  ahow  fbr  thfcin.  Something  more  than 
11  idobbisiiiioss  is  required  to  deal  effi- 
titee  Mngs.  In  truth,  the  anti-snob 
^^  , , .  Ifc.  niafekeray  hss  .set  afloat,  is  just 
yppHHi  iod  d«Nible-faced  as  any  other  cant 
^■UNllW^Mi  Horn  «nqiieatioiiabIe  mischief 


inasmuch  as  it  occupies  ground  in  books  and  con* 
versation  which  might  be  filled  by  an  honester 
treatment  of  our  very  serious  caste  difficulties.  I 
suppose  that  story  in  the  Snob  Papers  (N.B. 
Somebody  has  stolen  my  copy,  and  if  this  should 
meet  the  eye,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.; — but  no  reward  will  be 
offered)  of  the  East  India  Director  and  Raymond 
Gray,  is  intended  to  hit  snobbishness  in  regard  to 
the  marriage  question  very  hard  indeed.  But  Mr. 
Thackeray  takes  good  care  to  "  draw  the  line'* 
where  he  will  offend  no  "  snobbish"  reader,  and 
the  very  humour  of  the  story  turns  upon  his  doing 
so.  BAymond  Gray  exaggerates  the  meanness  of 
his  menage  to  a  point  to  which  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy would  refuse  to  follow  him,  if  ho  did  not 
see  through  the  joke.  And  yet,  excluding  the 
mere  vulgarbations,  such  as  the  wife  going  for  the 
beer,  and  Baymond  sitting  in  his  shirt- sleeves, — 
the  case  which  Baymond  dresses  up  to  astonish 
the  old  hunks,  is  not  so  far  from  the  reality  in  a 
case  of  (what  the  world  calls)  improvident  mar-> 
riage,  that  those  who,  by  such  a  marriage,  have 
sodally  expatriated  themselves,  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  it.  Will  Mr.  Thackeray,  or  any  other  great 
painter  of  real  life,  oblige  us  by  sketching  k  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  domestic  fortunes  of  a  young 
couple  who  have  married  "  improvidently,"  and  at 
the  same  time  make  them  ''respectable,**  and 
give  them  a  position  in  "  society  P"  When  this 
is  done,  and  the  worM  applauds,  I  shall  expect  to 
see  it  take  a  step  in  advance,  and — imitate.  At 
present  I  do  not  believe  in  its  contempt  for  snob- 
bishness, any  more  than  in  its  virtue. 

There  is  a  single  proposition  which  involves 
for  every  young  man  all  the  guidance  he  requires 
upon  the  question  between  marriage  and  vice.  It 
is  better  to  commit  <mjf  "improvidence,^^  aaerifice 
any  "  social  posUion^^  and  encounter  any  sordidness 
of  circumstance^  than  to  offend  against  onis  moral 
ideal  by  a  single  act.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
sordidness,  it  may  safely  be  added  that  those  who 
are  capable  of  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  propo- 
sition are  also  capable  of  shutting  out  sordidness 
from  any,  ever  so  poor,  a  condition,  and  impressing 
the  stamp  of  true  respectability  upon  their  imme- 
diate environment,  whatever  it  may  be.  But  such 
people  are  rare. 

The  question,  however,  occurs, — should  a 
healthily  constituted  and  healthily  trained  human 
being  ever  be  in  this  naked  dilemma  between 
Marriage  and  Vice  P 

We  must  not  argue  from  exceptional  cases. 
Is  this  dilemma  a  normal  situation  for  an  average 
young  man,  of  ordinary  antecedents,  supposed  to 
be  so  young  that  he  has  not  yet  made  himself  a 
safe  marrying  position  P  I  doubt  it.  It  is  not 
till  a  young  man  approaches  thirty  that  his 
character  is  setting,  that  his  tastes  are  steadied, 
that  he  is  capable  of  the  best  forms  of  manly  love. 
Nor  has  he,  till  he  reaches  some  such  age,  seen 
enough  of  society  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  a 
partner  for  life.  Nor  is  he  old  enoogh  to  be  a 
fitting  proteotor  for  a  woman  who  ia  dd  enough 

Q  % 
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to  be  a  wife.  Bnt  what  ia  the  meantime  P  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-five,  what  ?  I  can  only  recur 
to  the  proposition  given  above,  and  add, — a  wise 
care  of  the  whole  physique,  ample  occupation  for 
the  intellect  and  morale,  and  as  much  as  possible 
(much  more  than  b  commonly  to  be  attained  under 
existing'  arrangements)  of  the  company  of  pure 
women  of  all  ages.  It  is  the  ''barbarous 
isolations'*  (as  Leigh  Hunt  calls  them)  of  our 
society  which  deprive  young  men,  for  many  years 
of  their  life,  of  anything  like  the  influences  of  a 
*'  home,'*  and  hand  them  over  to  the  chances  of 
the  streets  and  the  saloon.  I  do  not  think  that 
ttiis  exhausts  the  question  of  the  "  meantime,*' 
looked  at  quite  secularly ;  but  it  is  as  much  as  one 
can  say  to  a  public  which  at  present  will  tolerate 
sin  rather  than  plain-speaking. 


"MU8CULAE  CHEI8TUNITY.»* 

Does  Mr.  Carlyle  recognise  the  Philosophy  of 
Force  dressed  up  by  Mr.  Kingsley  ?  Does  Mr. 
Kmgsley  recognise  kis  dressing  up  in  the  popular 
discussions  of  Muscular  Christianity  P  Melancholy 
is  the  history  of  an  idea.  A  few  great  and  good 
minds  elaborate  a  thought  painfully,  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  By  slow  and  tedious  degrees,  and 
often  through  social  martyrdom,  they  succeed  in 
producing  it  before  the  many-headed  beast.  But 
oh !  what  strange  manipulative  processes  and  what 
strange  uses  await  it  then !  A  wise  father  it  is 
that  knows  his  own  (intellectual)  child  when  once 
it  is  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  crowd ; 
and  a  cheerful  father  that  trusts  in  the  fortune  of 
his  abused,  metamorphosed,  bewildered  bantling, 
scudding  down  the  wind  with  the  tag  rag  and  bob- 
tail of  public  discussion  about  its  heels. 

A  very  good  book, — its  goodness  dashed,  how- 
ever, with  some  vulgarity  and  ruffianism  both  of 
matter  and  manner, — "  Tom  Brown's  School-days,'* 
— has  to  answer  for  a  letter  in  the  Times,  some 
extracts  from  which  I  am  about  to  give,  with  a 
word  Of  two  of  comment,  to  show  what  heartless, 
witltss,  trash  it  is,  although  it  was  honoured  with 
leader  type,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  single  protest 
against  it !  **  Once  a  Boy,"  the  writer,  opens  his 
discursive  and  random  fire  thus  : — 

Sir, — I  belong  to  the  School  of  Miucalar  Christiaiiity, 
and,  if  I  take  op  my  peo  to  write  about  public  schools,  you. 
will  know  at  once  that  I  am  not  about  to  complain  of  the 
deficiency  of  education  in  these  institutions,  but  rather  of  its 
increase  since  I  was  at  a  public  school  myself.  So  far  from 
wishing  that  my  chihlreo,  now  about  to  follow  ray  steps  at 
the  same  sehool,  should  be  instructed  in  political  economy 
and  chemistry,  that  they  should  hare  all  the  -ologies,  -atics, 
and  -graphi<»  at  their  fingers'  ends,  I  only  wish  them  to  be 
taught  Qreek  and  Latin  in  the  old  way ;  nay,  /  will  be  con^ 
Unl  iftkejf  are  only  Uught  Laiim,for  in  my  mind  the  way  to 
ieaeh  a  elUld  anything  it  to  teaek  kim  one  thing  well ;  when 
he  hat  mastered  thai  he  eon  and  will  teach  himtelf  anything ; 
bnt  if  you  try  to  teach  him  everything,  you  will  teach  him 
nothing,  and  when  his  education  is  over  you  will  have  a  weed 
instead  of  a  ilower  in  your  house. 

This  blosterooB,  ragged  passage  contains,  it  will  | 


be  perceived,  nothing  in  the  world  but  two  of  the 
merest  commonplaces.  One,  that  our  fashionable 
school-cramming  b  bad — which  is  true,  only  one 
has  heard  it  befbre ;  the  other,  that  if  you  teach  a 
child  one  thing  well  he  is  well  taught  and  will 
then  learn  anything, — which  is  false,  though  oae 
has  heard  that,  also,  before.  It  all  depends  «pM 
what  the  one  thing  is,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
taught.  Habits  of  mental  thoroughness  may  be 
inculcated  by  teaching  almost  anything ;  but  will 
any  sane  roan  now  contend  that  there  is  any 
special  virtue  in  teaching  a  boy  a  dead  language  or 
two,  more  than  in  teaching  him,  say,  German  and 
chemistry  P  I  own  I  do  not  believe  in  the  good 
faith  of  any  one  who  puts  forth  such  an  opinion, 
unless  he  will  allow  me  to  ''write  him  down  an 
ass,"  in  adition  to  believing  him  honest.  It  so 
happens  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  has  a  verv 
strong  taste  for  the  study  of  languages ;  bat  he  u 
not  able  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that  "  a  boy 
who  has  learnt  Latin  well,  will  learn  anything." 
The  majority  of  boys  learn  very  little,  ''otam" 
them  as  you  will.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  boy 
who  is  capable  of  learning  Latin — or  anything  else 
— well,  will  probably  learn  other  things ;  but  not 
because  you  have  taught  him  that  one  thing;  but 
because  he  has  brains  and  application.  Meantime, 
it  is  of  course  true  that  thoroughness  in  early  in- 
struction is  desirable.  But  we  don't  want  so  much 
cry  with  so  little  wool  as  there  is  here.  **  Onoe  a 
Boy"  proceeds: — 

I  am  content,  then,  that  my  children  should  only  know  to 
much  of  chemistry  as  is  shown  in  the  maaiptlatioB  of  a 
squib  or  devil,  that  they  should  regard  the  -okigiea  with 
distant  awe,  as  one  looks  at  a  great  monntain  chain  from  the 
Lowlands,  and  wonders  if  one  will  ever  scale  thoae  dataling 
peaks.  As  for  the  -atics,  I  don't  care  if  they  die  vitlnat 
so  much  as  knowing  whether  there  are  any  'oHcs,  ejtnpt  m 
the  p  articular  house  in  which  they  may  tioe :  and  even  then 
it  doesn't  much  matter  whether  they  climb  so  high.  Se, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  parents  of  Aagastm^  that 
infant  prodigy,  who  at  10  knows  all  these  branches  of  ksow- 
ledge  which  I  despise  for  my  children,  who  at  18  will  have 
exhausted  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  vh«  viU 
then  do  everything  and  know  everything  equally  iUt  ^^  "^ 
35  will  be  washed  out,  and  at  39  will  either  be  starched  np 
to  the  consistency  of  that  mummy  of.  a  man,  a  derk  in  a 
Government  office,  or  leaded  down  in  a  coffin,  the  Udof  wkkh 
will  enumerate  hit  many  virtuet  and  all  hit  kmmled§0. 

What  a  witty  touch  is  that  about  the  -atiosj 
But  that  coffin-lid  must  be  a  curiosit/.  I  oevei 
knew  a  coffin-lid  which  enumerated  a  man*! 
"  many  virtues,*'  much  less  "  all  his  knowledge  ;' 
and  if  it  be  meant  that  all  the  knowledge  6 
"  Augustus*'  consisted  in  the  fact  of  his  life  and 
death,  I  don't  quite  follow  the  writer.  Ho« 
could  a  dead  man  know  his  own  death  as  a  faot  f 
As  for  poor  Augustus,  overdone  at  ten  with 
and  -ologies,  he  is  to  be  pitied— but»  really. 
have  known  poor  Augustuli  overdone  with — ^ 
classics !     But,  to  follow  "  Once  a  Boy  :" — 

I  say,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  parents  of 
who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  precocious  little  wretch^ 
the  holy  Three  Kings^^lay  and  thinks  Twelfth-night 
ters  low,  I  prefer  the  old  system  of  education  to  the 
beoanie  I  wish  my  children  to  bo  tanght  onethiag  at  a  Q^ 
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»i  ftit  tlDBg  veD.  I  Mn  glad,  ihertfore,  that  the  new 
^liHi,  which  represents  edacntion,  inMead  of  a  I)i\ine 
mmhk,  u  a  monster  with  at  least  seren  heads,  has  not  yet 
iifaM  By  "  Old  School."  I  rejoice  that  J?//ra'#  Royal 
FMndeiiom  gtilt  keeps  vp  Wesimiiuter  Play,  and  tfill  acU 
""nw^Uf  Terence  instead  of  one  of  Mrs.  JIannak  Mor^t 
inmeM,  and  that  it  still  maintains  the  mild  despotism  of  the 
dsiMcs,  tempered  by  a  jodicious  admixture  of  modern 
Iflsmiof. 

Here  oar  muscalar  Christian  insinuates  that 
there  is  no  middle  term  between  "naughty  Terence" 
and  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  also  that  "  naughty" 
things  in  general  are  to  be  treated  tenderly. 
Having,  I  presume,  no  tendency  to  confuse  the 
bounda^  lines  of  right  and  wrong  in  youthful 
minds !  Well,  I  am  not  a  purist ;  and  I  suppose 
I  most  make  up  my  mind  soon  to  hear  from  some 
moscular  Christian,  of  "  naughty  Holywell- street." 
All  in  good  time.  At  present,  we  have  other 
thiflgs  in  hand.  "  I  regret,'*  says  this  apostolic 
Christian : — 

I  n^  to  observe  the  ioTasion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
iMMUvaistooat  and  comforter  element,  and  I  grieve  that 
vitb  regard  to  sporta,  which  really  are  half  public  school 
tiaaHtmy  a  coarse  is  parsned  which  resolves  itself  into  a 
fnrkst  the  boys  should  take  cold.  I  may  be  a  very  hard. 
hcsHei  pareat,  bat  I  own  I  think  that  a  Westminster  boy 
oagfaC  to  fake  the  water  like  a  dock,  and  that  it  doet 
srf  mmek  mdier  whether  a  weak  hoy  or  two  \u  removed^ 
i^«f»  tie  taret  ef  Hfe  fall  upon  Aim,  to  what  we  are  tony  hi 
io  ermnder  a  letter  and  a  happier  place,  I  shonld  sympa- 
tUie  heartily  with  tbe  bereaved  parents  who  had  lost  one 
they  lofed,  bat  I  sympathise  mach  more  with  the  school — 
that  is,  with  the  whole  blithe,  healthy  company  of  boys,  who 
*n  hsfoived  of  their  boating  becaasejom^  onitpet  lamb  has 
tvned  mek  and  been  ent  off,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  we  hare 
ao«<a^ys  so  EtoQ  and  Westminster  boat-race,  simply 
beaase  ia  some  race  a  boy  overheated  himself,  caught  cold, 
aid  died.  There  is  a  wear  and  tear  of  public  school  life  just 
u  thoe  is  a  wear  and  tear  of  public  life.  Here  and  there 
a  abed  stops,  a  spring  snaps,  as  this  gieat  engine  of  life 
vhirif  oB ;  aow  and  then  a  champion  even  in  the  forefront 
•f  the  battle  of  life  totters  and  falls,  and  many  in  the  rear 
nak  tatter  and  (all  behind  him  ;  but  these  losses  are  soon 
n^red,  and  the  machine,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as  strong  as 
tset. 

lam  ready  to  join  in  any  reasonable  expression 
of  regret  that  reasonable  school  sports  are  dis- 
wtinocd  {art  they  ?),  and  I  have  often  raised  the 
loudest  (reasonable)  voice  I  could  against  tbe 
"  coddling"  system,  in  all  its  shapes.  But,  I  ask, 
it  act  the  standard  of  public  health  and  longevity, 
ia  the  middle  classes  especially,  higher  than  it 
wn  P  And,  if  so,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  "  a  fear 
lest  tlie  boys  should  take  cold,"  worked  rather 
*W«ioincly  than  otherwise  ?  Pray  notice  what 
^uglb  of  Christian  trust  there  is  in  that  sly 
pokt  jit  "what  wb  akb  taught  to  consider 
■i'Aji'  ni  a  better  w>rldP  A  good  joke,  how- 
•w^  A  ?  «« Taught  to  consider !"  But  does  the 
beliere  it  P  I  cannot  but  envy  the  ten- 
of  heart  which  permits  tbe  most  beery 
|A  iBflk  a  phrase  as  ''  some  otu^s  pet  lamb  has 
^tmidekfy^  amd  been  cut  off,'''  and  the  loftiness 
^'Am^  tkit  disregard  of  the  parts,  in  a  broad- 
oare  for  the  whole,  which  dictated  this 
Details  are  beneath  this  providentially- 


minded  pattern  of  muscular  Christianity.  Christian • 
ity  !  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us  !     Tt  is,  my 
readers  know,  the  peculiar  genius  of  Christianity 
to   disregard   human   details.     You   have   it,  for 
instance,  in  such  passages  as  "  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered."     "  Not  a  sparrow,** 
etc.,    etc.,  "fear   not,   therefore ;  ye  are   of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows."     Who  ever  read,  I 
ask,  in  Gospel  or  Epistle,  of  special  care  or  thought 
being  spent  upon  a  "  pet  lamb,  turned  sickly  V* 
Will  anybody  have  the  audacity  to  come  forward 
and  say  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christian- 
ity to  care  for  everybody,  especially  to  make  the 
most  of  the  iceak  and  "  sicklif  ?^*     Nay,  will  any- 
body dare  to  assert  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  tire 
most  advanced  human  culture  ?     What !  to  care 
**  for  each  as  if  there  were  but  one  ?'*     Is  that  a 
Christian  or  a  humane  idea?     And  ought  it  to 

preside  over  every  system  of  education  P 

Oh,  my  friends,  what  a  pretty  specimen  of  a 
Christian  is  this  *'  muscular*' individiud  1  and  what 
a  pity  he  didn't  "  turn  sickly,  and  get  cut  off," 
before  he  announced  to  the  world,  in  the  leader 
of  the  TtWj,  that  Christian  education  don't  take 
thought  for  details,  and  should  rather  sacrifice 
"  some  oue*s  pet  lamb,**  than  a  boat-race,  or  adopt 
a  "comforter."  But  one  more  extract.  "Once 
a  Boy"  and  his  companions  went  out  a  boating, 
and  had  a  fight ;  and  here  you  have  it  written  out 
at  large  for  you  : — 

Our  boathook  was  missing.  Where  wu  itP  At  last 
our  steerer,  a  tiny  child  of  14^  whose  bones  now  lie  some- 
where in  Affghaoistan,  saw  the  missing  object  in  the  hands 
of  a  rojin.  **  Halloa,  roaster,  that*s  our  boathook ;  we  want 
it."  "  Then  you  shan't  hare  it ;  I  want  it."  Getting  into 
a  quarrel  is  like  putting  your  feet  in  icy  water — no  one  likea 
it  at  first.  I  %ras  the  biggest  of  the  party — 17,  alight,  and 
not  tall.  By  this  time  the  man  who  was  deprifing  us  of  our 
property  had  been  joined  by  one  or  two  more  who  had  come 
up  in  a  **  four.*'  They  were  men,  and  we  were  boys  ;  but 
we  were  not  going  to  give  up  our  boathook  without  a  straggle, 
so  I  assumed  the  lead  and  marched  up  my  party.  **  Qirt  m 
our  boathook."  "  Tou  shan't  have  it."  •*  Then  we'll  take 
it ;"  and  I  made  a  snatch  at  it.  The  fellow  struck  at  me 
with  it,  but  I  sprang  back,  and  the  blow  fell  harmless.  Now 
one's  blood  was  ap.  **  Will  you  fight  for  it,  a  fair  stand-up 
fight  P"  I  cried.  "  You  won't  get  it  without  fighting," 
said  the  robber.  So  we  were  to  fight  for  the  boathodc,  aad 
adjourned  to  what  an  Irishman  would  call  a  '*  convenient" 
piece  of  sward.  As  we  stripped  I  was  glad  to  see  that  my 
antagonist,  though  many  stones  heavier,  was  not  much  taller 
than  myself;  but  I  own  I  felt  rather  rnefnl  at  the  thought 
how  the  Sn(  vday  after  there  was  to  be  a  Fancy  Fair  in  Lady 
Pennyroyal's  grounds,  at  which  a  young  lady  of  the  mature  age 
of  17  was  to  assist,  and  how  very  awkward  it  would  be  to 
appear  at  the  said  Fair  with  a  black  eye.  As  we  squared 
up  to  one  another  my  foeman  grinned  at  the  sight  of  my 
hands  and  wrists,  and,  I  fancy,  must  have  repeated  some- 
thing to  himself  from  Dr.  WatU,  **  Towr  little  hands  were 
never  made,"  &c. 

I  don't  quite  see  my  way  here.  The  quotation 
from  Watts  would  run, 

Tour  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  others  eyes ; 

How  would  that  apply  P 

If  he  did  so  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake ;  for,  not  to 
blow  my  own  trumpet  too  hard,  I  will  only  say  thatr  in  ten 
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roands  he  was  nnnble  to  come  to  time.  The  only  serioiu 
blow  I  got  from  this  rnffian — for  he  had  all  a  ruffian's  will 
without  the  power  to  work  it  out — was  a  body  blow  in  the 
first  roand  just  o?er  the  heart.  As  soon  as  I  saw  his  style, 
I  knew  I  had  him.  It  was  circalar,  something  like  the 
action  of  a  cow  with  her  hind  feet  when  galloping.  In  that 
round  I  hit  him  under  the  left  ear.  The  second  and  third 
saw  each  an  eye  closed,  and  all  the  rest  were  mere  blind 
rushes  to  get  at  me,  which  I  nerer  allowed  him  to  do,  and 
ended  when  he  was  exhausted — the  wretch  was  miserably 
out  of  condition — in  my  depositing  him  on  the  earth,  which 
was  too  good  to  be  his  mother,  by  a  good  straightforward 
blow.  So  we  got  back  our  boathook,  were  cheered  by  a 
crowd  of  the  aborigines,  and  rowed  back  to  Westminster 
triumphaat. 

How  nice!  •'Hit  him  under  Ibe  left  car," 
did  he  P  The  dear  boy !  This  comes  of  Tom 
Brown's  chapter  on  Fighting.  The  logic  of  the 
thing  ia  this — that  by  black  eyes  and  bloody  nose* 
you  settle  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  case ;  don't  we 
all  know  it  for  a  fact,  that  Might  is  invariably 
beaten  in  the  conflict  with  Right  ?  The  ChrUtiam- 
iiy  of  the  thing  is — muscular,  I  suppose ;  but  I 
don*t  detect  it  anywhere.  The  historic  sanctions 
for  this  sort  of  business  are  abundant.  Great 
heroes,  great  soldiers  and  sailors,  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  juvenile  fisticuffing.  Take  the 
chief  hero  of  the  muscular  Christianity  school — 
Cromwell.  It  is  well-known  that  he  was  always 
"bruising"  the  Tipton  Slashers  of  the  country 
side,  in  his  Huntingdonshire  life.  Havelock, 
again.  When  at  the  Charterhouse,  that  boy  was 
always  "at  if— he  wasn't  known  as  "Old  Phlos" 
at  all.  So  of  Napoleon,  and  others.  Brave  men 
invariably  learn  bravery  in  the  school  of  pugilism. 


It  is  an  admitted  fact,  of  which  our  muscult^ 
friend  has  not  made  the  use  he  might  hare  dooft. 

There  is  one  other  admitted  fact  to  wUiefa  we 
call  the   attention  of  these  "  muscular"  fdlks  In 
general.  It  is,  that  great  heroes  have  not  only  bcea 
fond  of  pugilism,  but  of  publishing  the  accounts  of 
their  exploits.     As  the  breed  is  now  so  numerotts, 
we  beg  to  suggest  the  starting  of  a  register  of 
this  sort  of  performance.     It  might  be  called  Tke 
Chritiian  Bruiser,  or  Bullief*  Cnuker,  and  Samesi 
Pugilitts*  Advocate^     Tf  any   muscular  Christian 
will  start  such  a  journal,  and  will  admit  our  com- 
munication into  his  open  council  department,  we 
will  trouble  him  with  the  questions.   For  what 
purpose  are  laws   established   and    enforced  bj 
punishment    in    civilised     soeietyf    and.    Does 
Christianity,  in  its  latest  "  muscular"  development, 
distinctly  prescribe  a  return  to  Lynch  law,  in  caaes 
of  stolen  boathooks,  and  other  matters  of   that 
kind  ?     We  shall,  upon  being  answered,  bfgin^to 
see  our  way  a  little,  perhaps.     At  present,  we  are 
in  a  fog  of  beery,  blusterous  nonsens* ;  betweeo 
Judge  Lynch,  and  his  attendant  blackguards,  em 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  "  Law,"  of 
which  Hooker  said,  "  No  less  can  be  acknowledged 
than  that  her  seat  is  the  boaom  of  God,  her  voioe 
the  harmony  of  all  the  world ;  all  things  in  beawea 
and  earth  do  her  homage — ihe  very  leasi,  offseHng 
her  care,  the  greatest^  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power ;  both  angels,  and  men,  and  creatures,  of 
what  condition  soever,  thou^  each  in  differant 
sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  eoas^iil, 
admiring  her  as  the  Mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.** 


EARLY    CLOSING    FOR    LADIES, 


"Ahd  is  it  early  closing  they're  a  talking  of? 
Closing  for  shop  boys,  and  the  like.  By  the  holy 
powers  !  Ill  be  after  wishing  there  was  something 
Uke  early  closing  for  the  ladies,  just.  Three 
o'clock  in  the  mornin*,  and  the  fiddles  going  like 
women's  tongues !  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  and 
something  over  !  Bj  the  bones  of  St.  Patrick  ! 
Bless  her !  there's  one.'*  And  the  linkman,  Mike 
Dalhooney  moved  actively  to  the  door  of  |i  carriage, 
as  a  white  satin  slipper  was  placed  on  the  step. 

"  Remember  the  linkman,  your  ladyship,"  and 
the  satin  slipper  ordered  the  powdered  embodiment 
of  livery  to  bestow  something  on  the  ragged  Mike. 
The  carriage  drove  off.  The  linkman  stood  under 
the  lamp-post  and  examined  the  edges  of  the  silver 
coin  the  footman  had  given  him. 

"Only  a  threepenny,"  he  said,  "I  always 
reckons  a  "  ladyship"  worth  "a  tizzy,"  at  the  least, 
— and  she  ain't  a  real  ladyship  neither,  only  a  big 
brewers  wife — she'll  get  "  Madam"  next  time  in 
return  for  her  beggarly  threepenny !" 

He  leant  against  the  railings,  and  continued  his 
soliloquy. 


"Let  me  think.  I  came  here  at  ten  o'cloek, 
and  the  pink  gown — she  with  the  posies  stuck  all 
about  it,  drove  up  just  after  me — and  now  it*s 
three,  and  she  ain't  gone.  I  hate  that  womao — 
and  don't  I  know  her  well?— she's  alwajs  in  at 
the  death — always  the  last — and  never  showa  a 
poor  body  the  colour  of  her  money — I  saj  Bob/' 
and  he  called  to  a  companion  who  then  came  up  to 
him,  "  are  you  off  ?" 

Bob  gave  a  grunt  as  he  shook  himself  and  stuck 
his  hands  into  his  coat  pockets. 

"  Yes.  T'wemt  a  werry  late  job ;  carriages 
ordered  at  twelve,  all  gone  by  one — I've  been  to 
the  Hopera  since — I'm  a  going  'ome  now ;  Mod 
night,"  and  he  walked  away,  le^ybg  the  dif  "^"*^ 
Mike  still  leaning  against  the  railings. 

The  rain  began  to  fall  in  a  cold  and  i 
shower,  as  the  wearied  linkman  crouched  ^or 
shelter  under  the  portico  of  the  hoose  firom  wkeaot 
lights  gleamed,  and  strains  of  gay  music  camo. 

"  Here,  lend  us  a  rug,  my  boy,"  he  spoU^  ^  ^ 
cabman,  a  lingerer  like  himself,  "  these  old  ^paes 
are  nipped  by  the  night  air.     By  the  " 
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Tirgm  'tis  a  veaiy  life,  a  waiting  for  them  big 
folb  aa  turns  night  into  daj.  Wliy  caa*t  they 
begin  earlj  about  their  plaj,  the  big  babbies? 
WbjeanH  thej  go  spinning  about  from  four 
o'doek  in  the  daj  till  ten  at  night,  and  let  dacent 
people  go  to  their  beds,  and  have  done  with  it  just 
then  ?  I  suppose  thej  ain't  at  their  washing  tubs 
all  day,  and  can  only  catch  time  just  to  give 
themselTes  a  bit  of  a  swill,  ohange  their  gowns,  and 
be  off  again.'* 

A  church  clock  struck — one — two — three -^ 
^^ ;  A  gr^  streak  of  light  appeared  in  the  east — 
the  twitter  of  a  sparrow  was  heard — then  the 
crowing  of  a  cock.  The  pale  grey  light  increased, 
dawn  oame,  while  those  lights  still  burnt  in  that 
iDuiunated  house,  looking  beside  the  young  light 
of  day,  like  the  heated  beam  of  a  feverish  eye. 

But  the  music  ceased,  the  death -peal  had  been 
fBBg — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  "  Qod  save  the 
Queei**  had  been  played ;  the  ball  was  over,  and  the 
gaests  one  by  one  departed,  looking  so  wan  and 
haggard,  young  faces  seenpng  old — light  steps — 
or  those  which  should  be  light,  lagging — 

**  I  am  half-dead,"  and  a  pale  young  girl  of 
some  eighteen  years  addressed  the  person  on  whose 
arm  she  leant. 

"  No  wonder ;  you  have  danced  too  much.  Now, 
wh3e  we  wait  for  your  carriage,  which  I  see  has 
not  yet  driven  up,  come  into  the  supper  room,  and 
let  OS  calculate  what  space  of  ground  you  have 
ooveied — a  very  unsentimental  way  of  talking  of  a 
youg  lady*a  performances,  but  a  very  just  one, 
nevertheleaa — how  many  times  have  you  danced  P" 

"I  dont  remember — wait,  I  can  soon  tell — 
twenty  dances*** 

"ind  give  as  the  duration  of  each  dance  one 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  take  as  the  average  of  the 
speed  four  miles  an  hour,  and  that  is  considerably 
ander  the  mark,  the  velocity  of  the  '  galop*  cannot 
he  less  than  six — ^however  we  take  four.  Now  you 
lay  yon  have  danced  twenty  times ;  twenty  quar- 
ters— five  hours,  at  four  miles  per  hour,  gives 
twenty  miles ;  a  long  stage  for  a  post  horse — an 
iaeredOile  feat  for  a  young  lady,  who  in  the  day 
time,  cannot  walk  from  Belgrave-square  to  Hyde- 
park,  without  extreme  fatigue.  But  that  is  your 
notheir's  carriage — good  night.** 

**  There's  the  pink  last  of  all." 

And  Mike  grinned  maliciously,  as  she  stood  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  wet  pavement,  waiting 
BBlfl  the  eaorriage  befoie  her  had  Suen  off  with  its 


Bmy  equipage  had  gone — every  linkmau  disap- 
pctred — ihtUt  after  a  time»  the  numerous  troop  of 
Wiitcn  left — then  sundry  helpers,  and  as  the  clock 
slneL  SIX,  and  the  sun  rose  from  the  horizon,  the 
of  thai  house  were  closed,  and  the  wise 
ata  having  lost  a  whole  night's  rest  in  an 
exercise,  taken  at  an  unnatural  time, 
,  theamelves  to  their  beds  to  spend  the  day, 
aCfMl  of  the  day,  the  appointed  time  for  exercise, 
illftt  daep  which  should  have  been  the  prerogative 
altei^ht. 


"And  what's  the  good  of  rfl  this  torn-foolery?'* 

The  questioner  was  the  father  of  the  *'  pink"  on 
the  morning  after 'the  ball.  He  was  a  testy  old 
gentleman,  who  always  went  to  bed  in  reasonable 
time  himself,  and  thought  all  the  world  ought  to 
do  the  same.  *'  What*s  the  good  of  all  this  non- 
sense, dancing,  and  devilry — up  all  night — can't 
get  up  to  breakfast,  of  course.  Here  have  I  been 
waiting  since  eight,  and  now  its  half-past  tcn-^ 
Oh  !  you've  come  at  last."  His  wife  entered  the 
room — hence  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

**  Do  you  know  that  I've  to  be  iu  the  city  by 
eleven  ?"  And  the  old  gentleman  looked  at  his 
watch  again,  although  he  had  appealed  to  it  only 
a  moment  before.  "  Why  can't  you  go  to  these 
places  earlier,  if  you  must  go  ?  No— I  won't  have 
any  ham,  there's  no  time — Why  can't  you  go  to 
these  places  earlier  ?  I'm  sure  you've  plenty  of 
time.  What  did  God  give  you  the  night  for,  with 
its  darkness,  and  cold  diilly  air  ?  For  rest  and  bed 
to  hv  SUIT  —and  vet  you  silly  women  must  go  and 
strip  your  daughters,  take  off  their  warm  stuff 
gowns,  put  on  some  light  flimsy  thing  of  lace,  or 
such  nonsense,  and  let  them  spend  the  season  of 
rest  iu  exercise  at  which  a  drayman  even  would 
grumble— Oh  !  you  say  you  do  it  "  becansa  others 
do  it.  That's  it,  is  it ;  then  the  sooner  others 
leave  off  the  better — that's  all  I  know.  Why 
woman,  its  murder,  downright  murder,  nothing 
else — for  young  women  to  go  and  get  sa  hot  that 
they  look  as  if  they  were  in  a  high  (ever,  and  then 
go  out  again  into  the  cold  ni^ht  air ;  no  wonder  sa 
many  die  of  consumption.  This  tea*s  cat-lap !  it 
oas'nt  stood  ten  minutes,  has  it  ? — and  all  from 
that  fool's  work  last  night." 

The  old  gentleman  poked  the  fire — a  very 
common  safety-valve  with  the  irritated.  Tem 
minutes  more  he  could  give  to  grumbling.  Ha 
looked  at  the  ham ;  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and 
had  his  wife  been  out  of  the  room,  he  would  havo 
had  some  ;  but  she  was  in  the  room,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  terrible  come-down  of  his  dignity. 
So,  he  pushed  his  chair  from  the  table,  and  detei?^ 
mined  to  starve  himself,  when  a  happy  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  looked  at  his  watch  again. 

" It's  too  late  to  go  to  the  city,"  he  said;  "too 
late  too  keep  my  appointment.  I  may  lose  thou* 
sands  (his  wife  looked  frightened*  and  a  side 
glance  told  him  so),  all  through  that  fo^ery  last 
night.  Here,  give  me  some  ham.  I  may  aa  wall 
have  something  to  eat  while  there  is  money  ta 
buy  it ;  if  we  go  on  in  this  way,  we  shall  soon  bfr 
in  the  workhouse.** 

He  had  done  the  dignified,  played  the  martyr 
and  seized  the  ham— that  was  good  generalship 
And  he  settled  down  to  enjoyment,  ham,  aiul 
grumbling. 

"  And  so,"  he  continued,  taking  up  her  words 
again,  "  so  yon  do  it  because  others  do  it  ?  Non- 
sense. If  others  ara  fools,  roust  you  bertha 
same  ?  You  can't  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
I  know  that,  but  you  can  give  it  a  litib  jog  ta 
keep  it  in  place.'* 
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The  liam  was  smoothing  down  his  temper. 

"You  can't  make  all  these  hirge  ball  affairs 
come  off  early,  but  you  can  make  your  share  of 
them  do  so.  He  who  shoots  at  the  stars  will 
shoot  higher  than  he  who  shoots  at  the  earth. 
Very  true,  so  he  will ;  but  he'll  miss  his  mark ! 
Now  you  shoot  at  the  earth.  Here,  give  me 
another  cup  of  coffee.  Go  at  eight,  and  come 
away  at  twelve.  'Supper  won't  be  over.' — 
Nonsense.  Have  some  at  home  then ;  or  what 
do  you  want  with  supper---you  don't  eat  it  when 
you  are  at  home ;  and  those  young  cart  horses, 
who  go  prancing  and  galloping  about  with  men's 
arms  round  their  waists,  in  a  perfectly  indecent 
manner,  who  might  want  a  good  glass  of  beer,  or 
something  else  substantial,  can't  touch  a  morsel  of 
anything  except  an  ice,  or  a  few  grapes,  or  a  little 
wine  and  water !  I'll  be  bound  they  don't  live  on 
that  at  home ;  but  it's  just  part  and  parcel  of 
their  abominable  lives — they  can't  afford  to  be 
natural ;  not  a  bit  of  it,  it's  natural  to  eat  and 
drink — and  it's  vulgar.  It's  unnatural  to  go 
spinning  about  all  night  like  lunatics,  and  it*8 
genteeL  It's  natural  in  the  winter  to  wear  warm 
clothing,  particularly  when  you  go  out  of  your 
own  well4dred  rooms  into  a  cold  damp  carriage, 
and  into  draughts,  and  everything  of  the  sort ; 
but  stuff  gowns  and  balls  won't  do  together — 
stuff  gowns  and  health,  ball  dresses  and  death — 
and  the  latter  carry  the  day.  Do  your  part  to 
remedy  the  evil,  however; — leave  early.  If 
every  one  waits  for  every  one  else  to  begin  the 
reform,  every  one  will  wait  for  ever.  Besides, 
you  gain  one  certain  good.  What  time  did  you 
get  home  last  night?  Five  o'clock  !  five  o'clock ! 
what  an  hour.  Now  if  you  had  left  at  twelve, 
you  might  have  been  in  bed  at  one,  up  at  seven. 
I  should  have  had  my  breakfast,  have  been  in  the 
city — my  friends,  those  with  whom  I  had  an 
appointment,  would  not  have  been  kept  waiting. 
Betsy,  or  Bessie,  as  you  like  her  called,  although 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  why — my  grand- 
mother was  Betsy,  why  can't  my  girl  be  Betsy ; 
but,  however,  Bes&ie,"  and  he  laid  a  long  stress 
on  the  last  syllable,  "  would  have  had  six  hours 
more  sleep — her  maid  the  same — ^your  footman 
ditto ;  and  Ust,  not  least,  you  would  have  had  the 
consciousness  this  morning  of  having  acted  like 
reasonable  creatures,  or  semi-reasonable  creatures, 
instead  of  lunatics." 

"What's  that  you  say  ?"  for  his  wife  muttered 
something  about  giving  a  girl  no  chance  by  taking 
her  away  so  soon.  "  What's  that  you  say  P  Oh," 
and  the  old  gentleman  had  finished  his  ham,  and 
was  becoming  irate  again ;  "  so  you  take  her  out 
to  put  her  up  to  auction,  do  you,  in  the  marriage 
martP  That's  what  you  deck  her  out  for,  is  it  P 
Now,  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  that  none  of  those 
prancing  jackanapes  shall  get  a  penny  of  old 
Jacob  Robert's  money.  I'll  take  my  'davy  of 
that !  A  pretty  manner  of  settling  a  girl  for  life. 
Throw  her  among  a  set  of  idiots,  whose  minds 
seem  centred    in  their  heels,  and   teU   her   to 


choose.  So  that's  the  end  of  all  the  hard  night- 
work,  is  it  ?  My  girl  is  to  dance  herself  into  an 
establishment;  marry  some  paltry  ensign,  with 
his  five  and  threepence  a  day,  and  a  bundle  of 
debts ;  or,  perhaps,  some  precious  young  sprig  of 
nobility,  with  the  debts,  but  without  even  the  five 
and  threepence.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  good 
woman," — when  he  called  her  "a  good  woman" 
it  heralded  a  storm — "you  say  (we'll  come  to 
business  now)  it  gives  a  girl  no  chance  to  take  her 
away  early,  very  good ;  it  gives  her  *  a  chance,'  as 
you  call  it,  to  keep  her  twirling  away  like  a  barrel 
organ  gone  mad,  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
— gives  her  a  chance  of  providing  for  herself,  eh  ? 
Now,  suppose  I  make  up  my  mind  to  give  her  the 
same  chance  in  a  different  way.  Suppose  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  put  on  her  a  warm  shawl,  and 
take  her  down  to  the  office,  and  set  her  to  copy 
some  of  my  deeds  P  I  pay  a  clerk  very  heavily 
for  the  work — give  him  fai*  more  than  the  Queen 
bestows  on  her  ensigns,  and  I  don't  expect  him  to 
pay  me  back  any  of  it  for  messing,  band  expenses, 
etc.  So  my  clerk  is  better  off  than  the  ensign. 
However,  that's  not  to  the  purpose.  Suppose,  I 
say,  I  took  Bessie  down  to  the  office,  and  make 
her  work  all  night,  and  tell  her  she  must  provide 
for  herself;  by  doing  so  would  you  not  call  me  an 
unnatural  old  bear  P  Of  course  you  would ;  yet 
the  office  would  be  the  easier  work,  the  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  two.  She  would  have  warmth, 
care^ — yes,  even  a  good  supper  if  she  liked  it; 
while  with  you  she  has  cold,  no  care,  and  little  or 
no  bupper,  and  the  chance  of  getting  a  bad  hus- 
band— an  incubus  more  easily  obtained  than  got 
rid  of.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  How 
old  is  Lucy  P  Seventeen.  Well,  Bessie  is  nine- 
teen— she  used  to  be  twenty,  but  age  does  go 
back  in  these  days.  Now,  we'll  give  Lucy  a  chanoe 
as  well  as  Bessie." 

Mrs.  Roberts  opened  her  eyes ;  even  her  terror 
of  her  husband  could  not  keep  her  silent,  when 
she  contemplated  the  disadvantage  of  bringing 
out  the  younger  daughter  before  the  elder  was 
disposed  of. 

"  Bring  out  Lucy,"  she  said,  "  before  Bessie  is 
married  !  Why,  Jacob,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?" 

"Lucy,"  was  the  laconic  reply;  and  the  old 
gentleman  drove  his  hands  down  into  the  very 
lowest  recesses  of  his  breeches'  pockets,  turned 
his  money  in  the  one,  rattled  his  keys  in  the  other, 
and  leaning  bacl^  in  his  arm  chair,  regarded  bis 
wife  with  a  sardonic  and  provoking  smile.  The 
steam  was  getting  up  in  that  direction,  and  he 
knew  his  smile  and  his  silence  would  poke  the 
fire  under  it,  and  make  it  rise  the  higher. 

"  And  why  should  you  try  to  mar  the  chances 
of  your  eldest  daughter,  sir,''  rejoined  his  better 
half ;  "  don't  you  know,  sir,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  have  two  girls  out  at  the  same  time,  especially 
if  the  younger  one  happens  to  be  the  prettier  one 
of  the  two.  A  nice  manager  ycu  would  be,  Jacob, 
If  we  are  to  have  an  old  maid  in  the  family  ;  it 
shan't  be" 
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•'Liicj,'*  was  the  nnveloome  interruption. 

"It  shan't  be.  Lacy,  sban*t  it,  sir  ?  and  it  sban*t 
be  Bessie,  sir,  I  can  tell  you,  if  I  can  help  it.*' 

The  old  war  borse  was  tired  of  fumbling  bis 
keys  aad  taming  bis  money,  and  now  returned  to 
the  charge. 

"Now  wife,'*  be  sud,  as  be  rubbed  bis  bands 
io  gtee,'**  BOW  111  enter  into  a  compact  with  you. 
Yoa  shaU  hare  the  management  of  Bessie.  1*11 
take  Lacy.  I  won't  interfere  with  you.  Ton 
shan't  interfere  with  me.  I'll  guide  my  young 
oolt  as  I  please.  Tou  do  the  same  with  yours. 
This  is  the  6th  of  January.  On  the  6tb  of  January 
MXt  year,  we  compare  notes,  and  see  who  has  run 
the  nee  the  best.  Do  you  agree  P  It  will  be 
reason  rersus  folly — nature  versus  art ;  come,  old 
woman,  speak  out,  and  say  yea  or  nay.** 

•*  Yea  or  nay  to  what,  sir  ?'*  was  the  reply  ; 
"whit  nonsense  men  do  talk,  when  they  try  to 
meddle  with  women's  affairs.  How  can  you  do 
isy  good  for  the  girl  ?  you'll  keep  her  boxed  up, 
I  soppose,  and  never  let  her  see  any  body,  or,  if 
yea  do  let  her  get  a  sniff  of  a  party,  you'll  whip 
ber  off  just  when  every  one  else  is  beginning  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  leave  the  coast  clear  for 
others." 

"Just  what  I  ought  to  do,  according  to  your 
own  theory,  ma'am — leave  the  coast  clear  for  the 
elder  daughter.  It's  a  wretched  thing  to  have  two 
giris  oat  at  once,  especially  if  the  younger  happens 
to  have  a  pretty  face, — eh  !  ma'm  ?  But  leave 
ne  to  do  as  I  please  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
sod  if  I  prove  myself  to  be  an  old  simpleton,  then 
— sever  trust  mo  with  anything  again.  Come, 
if s  a  bargain  ;  shake  bands  on  it,  and  Til  givo 
jot  five  pounds   to  buy    a  new  gown." 

The  Matron  Bx>berts,  was  not  above  a  bribe !  Old 
ladies  have  vanities  as  well  as  young  ones — (Heaven 
help  the  sex !  when  does  their  vanity  cease  P  at 
what  age,  or  in  what  condition  P)  and  she  wanted 
I  new  gown  very  badly,  for  one  of  the  very  objects 
of  her  hasband's  vituperation, — a  coming  ball. 
Had  he  known  to  what  purpose  bis  gift  would  be 
applied,  perhaps  he  might  have  repented  of  bis 
prodigaHty;  but  be  did  not  know,  and,  therefore, 
be  seM  Ids  wife*s  palm,  and  giving  it  a  hearty 
shake,  conduded  the  bargain  between  them. 

Hie  door  opened,  and  one  of  the  brightest  of 
alt  bright  beings  appeared.  She  was  holding  a 
book  with  one  band,  covering  the  page  with  the 
other,  while  from  memory  she  tried  to  recite  the 
«oiitcttU  of  tbat  page.  Lucy  was  evidently  learn- 
iig  a  lesson,  and  so  intently,  that  she  did  not 
Mliee  her  father  or  mother.  She  continued  her 
jncRal  :-— 

*"L*Ondm  dal  mar  divisa, 
Bofaa  la  valle  e*l  non^e 
Va  pMwggiera* 
!■  ftiune, 
Va " 

B«t  she  snddenly  came  to  a  stop-gate. 
•*V»— goes— I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  the 
fHigocB  next,"  she  cried,  alluding  to  the  words 


of  the  poem.  "  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  bad  not  gone 
any  where,  or  bad  gone  quite  away  before  it  came 
to  puzzle  my  poor  brains,"  and  she  removed  her 
band  from  the  book. 

"  Ob !  Va  prigioniera,  in  fonte — there,  tbat 
will  do,"  and  she  tossed  the  book  on  the  table,  and 
sat  down  by  her  father. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  morning,  Lucy. 
I  wanted  you." 

"  Did  you  ?  I  wisb  you  had  sent  for  me  ; 
Mademoiselle  has  kept  me  bard  at  work,  at  Artaserse, 
until  I  gave  her  a  touch  of  her  favourite  La 
Fontaine." 

"  Ne  forpoQS  poiot  notre  talent, 
Nons  ne  ferions  rien  avec  grice." 

You  should  have  seen  her  then,  father !  Her  cross 
little  face  looked  more  vixenish  than  ever,  and  she 
gave  me  what  was  much  more  irksome  than  the 
wandering  of  the  truant  wave  (there  is  poetry  for 
you,  father),  a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  my 
present  conduct,  and  the  necessity  of  close  appli- 
cation to  study  before  my  "coming  out,'*  which, 
sho  informed  me,  was  to  take  place  next  year. 
Mother,  what  time  did  you  get  home  P  oh  !  here  is 
Bessie,  she  can  tell  me  all  about  the  ball.  Who  did 
you  dance  with,  Bessie  P  any  or  nobody — come, 
don't  be  cross."  But  Bessie  was  cross,  and  a 
glance  bestowed  on  the  unfriendly  looking  glass, 
where  her  own  face  and  her  sister's  were  reflected 
in  startling  contrast,  the  one  looking  so  fresh,  and 
clear,  and  bright,  the  other  sallow,  haggard,  and 
dull,  did  not  tend  to  mend  her  temper. 

"Come  and  listen  to  me,  Lucy,"  were  her 
father's  words,  as  he  drew  a  chair  to  his  side,  "  and 
restrain  your  impatience  about  the  ball  for  the  next 
ten  minutes.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  new 
governess — not  dismbsing  the  old,  you  understand 
— but  another — a  governor,  I  should  rather  sayP** 

Lucy  saw  visions  of  extended  "Onda,"  and 
answered  hastily. 

"  Another  governess,  father P  why  not  at  all;  I've 
twice  as  much  as  I  want  of  one — more  lessons— 
more'of  tbat  stupid  Italian,  and  dull,  prosy  "RoUin,'* 
oh  !  ifather,  please  not." 

Jacob,  the  patriarchal  sire  of  Lucy,  laughed. 

"  Suppose  "  he  said,  "  I  were  to  be  the  new 
governess,  and  require  you  to  learn  how  to  make 
my  tea,  get  up  at  seven,  be  ready  by  eight,  come 
and  give  me  my  breakfast — dinner  as  well — supper, 
also,  when  your  mother  and  Bessie  were  out— would 
you  do  it  P" 

Lucy  jumped  up  and  gave  him  a  kiss. 

"Would  I P  try  me  and  see." 

"  And,  moreover,"  he  continued,  "  suppose  I  re- 
quired you  to  go  out  to  a  party  every  now  and 
then,  and  learn  to  come  home  at  a  reasonable 
time,  and  learn  to  know  when  you  had  seen  enough 
of  it — would  you  con  that  lesson,  too  P" 

Lucy  looked  grave. 

"  Do  you  mean  with  my  mother  and  Bessie, 
father  P  because,  (and  she  whispered  in  her  father's 
ear)    I  think  they  never  know  when  they  have 
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had  enongh  of  a  party,  so  I  am  not  likelj  to  learn 
the  lesson  with  them." 

Jacob  langhed,  and  patted  Lucy's  cheek. 

"  Suppose  I  go  with  you  myself,  Lucy  P"  he  said; 
bat  she  laughed  the  more  at  that,  and  pointed  at 
his  thick  boots,  and  antiquated  coat,  and  asked  him 
if  he  thought  he  looked  fit  for  a  ball  room. 

**  No,"  was  his  reply,  "  but  neither  do  you  in 
this  old  dress  *'  and  he  held  up  the  brown  merino ; 
*'you  would  look  like  Cinderella  before  she  found 
the  little  old  woman  who  made  carriages  out  of 
pumpkins.  Never  fear,  though,  we'll  be  smart 
enough,  only  remember — I'll  have  my  own  way 
about  you,  if  I  take  charge  of  you  ;  Til  have  you 
dressed  as  1  please." 

Lucy  looked  dismayed.  She  had  heard  her 
father's  expressed  notions  about  dress — and  a  ball 
dress  up  to  her  throat,  of  some  dark  and  heavy 
material  presented  itself  to  her  mind. 

**  father,"  she  began,  and  there  was  a  merry 
little  smile  round  her  mouth,  "  please — I  think  if 
you  choose  my  dress*  I*d  rather  not  go;  people 
might  fancy,  father,  that  I  had  been  born  in  the 

ark and  I  don't  care  to  be  thought  or  called  a 

Miss  Noah,  father." 

Jacob  smiled  as  merrily  as  his  child,  and  again 
patted  her  smooth  and  glossy  head. 

**  People  won't  fancy  anything  of  the  kind^"  he 
replied,  "  and  I  wiil  choose  your  gown,  and  you 
shall  go — ^now  don't  sigh,"  for  a  Uttle  "  oh  dear 
me,"  had  followed  his  tremendous  announcement, 
"  You'll  look  quite  well  enough.  But  you  must 
understand  the  terms  of  this  new  arrangement. 
You  still  go  on  with  that  foreign  jargon,  and  your 
other  ^$tudks*  How  can  that  Frenchwoman 
call  such  rubbish  'studies,'  I  wonder?  It  is 
well  enough,  I  dare  say,  in  its  way— always 
provided  it  does  not  totally  exclude  the  acquire- 
ments of  really  useful  knowledge— so  you  go  on 
with  it,  for  a  certain  time  in  the  day ;  it  gives  you 
something  to  do,  keeps  you  out  of  mischief,  at  any 
rate,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  and  that  is  something, 
so  go  on  with  it,  but — ^you  must  find  time  to  attend 
to  me.  Your  mother  is  obliged  to  go  into  society 
with  Bessie,  and  it  interferes  with  my  arrange- 
ments ;  now  you  must  be  my  property,  and  fill 
your  mother's  place  when  she  is  absent ;  in  return, 
I  will  take  you  to  some  of  these  fool's  gatherings, 
balls  as  they  are  called.  You  enter  on  your  office, 
and  I  on  mine,  at  once — I  think  after  all  I'll  go  to 
the  city — like  your  foreign  gibberish,  it  will  be 
something  to  do. — Elizabeth,"  and  he  called  his 
wife  from  the  consultation  which  she  had  been 
holding  in  an  under  tone  with  Bessie,  on  the 
disposal  of  the  promised  "  five  pounds" — "  what 
wUd  beast  shows  are  coming  off  soon — what 
parties,  Gloody,  I  mean  P"  Mrs.  Roberts  did  not 
very  much  like  to  be  called  "  Goody,"  it  reminded 
her  too  much  of  an  old  woman,  with  a  grey  cotton 
gowo,  mob  cap,  cotton  handkerchief  pinned  like  a 
diminutive  shawl  over  her  neck,  white  apron  and 
basin  of  caudle  in  her  hand — so  she  did  not  approve 
of  the  cognomen  of  "  Goody" — but  she  recollected 


the  five  pounds,  and  smiled  blandly.  "Bevera. 
Jacob.  Lady  Farquharson's  on  the  lOth,  Mrs. 
Briscoe's  on  the  12tb,  Mrs.  Smith's  on  the  ISth, 
the  Bellews's  on  the  16th,  Mrs." 

But  she  was  cut  short  in  her  list  by  her  husband. 
"  Have  a'  mercy  on  us  woman,"  he  cried,  **  you 
won't  go  to  all,  surely  P  But,  Lucy,  we  must 
manage  one.  Let  me  see ;  "  Lady  Farquhsovon't 
on  the  10th ;  that  will  do— I  knew  her  before  ber 
husband  became*^  city  kn^ht — he  could'nt  help 
that  calamity,  poor  man,  but  it  did'nt  do  him  a  bit 
of  harm ;  he's  just  the  same  now ;  didn*t  fancy 
himself  a  grain  the  taller,  nor  did  the  'Ladyship* 
make  her  turn  short-sighted,  and  forget  an  eld 
friend's  face.  Lucy,  we'll  go  to  her  grand  ball — 
I'll  call  and  tell  her  so,  Elizabeth,  as  I  go  down.  ^ 
Lucy,  I'll  mind  the  dress,  not  Cinderella's  in  her 
kitchen  gear — and  I'll  buy  a  new  coat  for  myself; 
I  don't  want  advice,  Elizabeth,  thank  you  ;  I  will 
manage  Lucy's  dress  myself — ^if  she  looks  ugly  il 
will  be  my  fault.     Now  good  bye,  I'm  off." 

And  many  were  the  fears,  entertained  and 
expressed,  by  Bessie  and  her  mother,  on  the  dis- 
grace Lucy  would  be  to  them — on  the  "  dowdy" 
figure  she  would  be,  dressed  under  ber  father's 
supervision. 

"  Do  say  you  would  rather  not  go  Lucy,'*  urged 
Bessie ;  but  Lucy  only  laughed,  and  refused  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind.  "  Nonsense  Bess,"  was  bar 
reply,  "  my  father  has  set  his  heart  on  my  goui^ 
and  if  he  made  me  go  in  my  night  gown,  although 
I  should  not  likp  the  costume,  I  must  own,  I 
would  not  refuse  him ;  never  you  trouble  yourself 
about  me,  I'll  do  well  enough  somehow,  I  don't 
doubt."  A.nd  away  skipped  Lucy,  singing  and 
laughing,  and  wishing  she  were  a  bird  or  a  sheep, 
or  almost  an  omnibus  horse,  so  that  she  might 
never  hear  anything  more  of  **  Artaserse,"  or  be 
under  the  thraldom  of  a  French  governess. 

But  whfrt  was  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Roberts, 
when,  some  three  hours  after,  a  French  modiste 
Court  dressmaker.  West-end  woman,  very  grand  ia 
her  own  estimation,  arrived.  According  to  ber 
authenticated  account,  she  began  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  (a  baby  perhaps),  to  work  for  *'  lady- 
ships," and  now  only  oonsented  to  pin  her  patterns 
on  the  noble  bodies  of  countesses  and  upwards. 
How  she  condescended  to  work  for  Lucy  was  a 
mystery— but  that  she  did  condescend  was  a 
palpable  fact.  So  the  very  grand  person  came,  and 
talked  about  "toumure,"  and  "gentil,"  a&d 
"tarlatan,"  and  nobody  but  a  French  modiste 
knows  what — and  Lucy  laughed  at  it  all,  md  toU 
the  modiste  to  be  quick,  as  her  legs  ached  witk 
standing  so  long.  The  French  woman  tried  ta 
conciliate  her  by  something  about  "  belle  tailkb" 
but  it  would  not  do ;  Lucy  told  her  she  must  finisk 
her  operations  as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  modiste 
felt  disgusted,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  good 
taste  of  her  nation,  she  knew  that  the  simple  dcaai 
she  was  making,  (for  it  was  very  simple)  would  on 
that  faultless  young  form,  for  the  "belle  taiUe"* 
was  deserved,  look  a  thousand  times  better,  aad 
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tWefore  do  ber  more  credit,  than  all  the  brocades 
tod  embroideries  of  the  elaborately  dressed  beauties 
of  the  ball.  Wonders  seemed  as  if  they  would 
oerer  cease ;  for  od  the  evening  of  the  ball,  which 
came  in  due  coarse,  as  did  also  the  ball  dress,  just 
as  Lacy  was  being  tortured  into  a  state  of  anxiety, 
by  her  mother  and  sister  on  the  snbject  of  her 
hair,  and  the  propriety  of  putting  a  basket  of 
flowers  on  it,  and  looking  like  the  walking  adver- 
tisement of  a  florist,  a  ring  was  heard  at  the 
**  semnta  bell,**  and  a  small  man's  voice,  or  rather 
a  man's  small  voice,  inquired  if  "  here  lived  one 
Monsieur  Roberts.'*  An  afBrmative  admitted  him, 
bat  he  was  going  to  be  despatched  forthwith  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  a  mistake,  when  Jacob 
pat  the  matter  on  the  right  footing.  "  It  is  no 
mistake  be  said ;  it's  all  right ;  Lucy  must  have  a 
tidy  head ;  her  own  style,  ends  sticking  out  like  a 
wiM  Indian's,  won't  do.  Now,  Lucy,  po  and  put 
yourself  under  the  barber's  hand  ;  wait,  ]'tl  come 
with  you,  and  tell  him  how  I  want  you  lu  I  )ok." 

Jacob  turning  lady's  maid !  the  age  of  miracles 
had  come  again !  But  it  was  a  very  pleasant  age 
of  miracles,  Lucy  seemed  to  think,  as  she  dragged 
her  father  upstairs  to  her  dressing  room,  and  told 
him  he  was  quite  young  enough  to  run  up  stairs,  if 
he  could  go  scampering  about  to  balls  and  parties. 
The  representative  of  combs  and  brashes  stood 
bowing  before  the  august  presence  of  the  head 
which  was  to  increase  his  revenue.  "Now,Mounseer, 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  I  want  you  to  twist  up 
that  hair.  Don't  torture  it  into  all  sorts  of  unna- 
tural plaita — I  Hke  nature,  and  no  plaits  ever  came 
bj  natare.  Do  it  in  her  own  style,  but  without 
tbeee  feathers,  like  a  Mohawk  chief,"  and  he 
pointed  to  sondry  stray  looks  sticking  out  here  and 
there.  **  Let  it  be  smooth,  but  don't  plaister  it 
wi^  grease.  What  do  you  say  P  flowers  P  No — 
haan't  abe  enough  hair  on  her  head  P  is  she  bald  P 
I  won't  have  anything*but  the  hair.  Now,  Lucy, 
make  baste,  you  and  I  go  early."  'Hie  modiste 
had  perfcmned  her  business  well,  the  hair  dresser 
did  the  same,  and  as  Lucy  stood  equipped  before 
ber  fiiiher,  he  gave  her  an  approving  nod,  which 
proetaimed  hia  satisfaction. 

"Tom'll  do,  Lucy,  Cinderella  has  come  from  the 
asbea.  Here,  tie  this  well  round  your  throat."  It 
was  an  opera  ebak,  large,  comfortable,  and  warm  ; 
Tery  fine  on  the  outside,  but  lined  throughout 
wi»  tibe  softest  white  swansdown.  Now,  Lucy,  I 
bear  ibe  carriage.  Elizabeth,  you'll  be  there 
nofitimr  in  the  evening.  Who  would  have  thought 
tbuft  M  Jacob  Roberts,  would  have  made  a  fool  of 
biMKlf  in  bis  dd  age,  and  gone  tumbling  about  to 
bdit*— Well !  better  that,  than  let  a  happy  child 
beeaii  away  like  the  rest,  and  either  kill  herself  of 
or  let  dancing  kill  every  sensible  and 
ibeUflg  in  her."  Such  was  Jacob's 
as  he  followed  his  daughter  down  stairs. 
id  liooy  were  early — vulgarly  early ;  the 
wtu  dressed,  the  waiters  had  arrived,  and 
iHhte  were  bnming,  but  no  guests  had  come. 
*]mr»  Laqr»  you  and  I  are  going  to  have 


our  tea  comfortably  together,  before  we  go 
upstairs." 

And  so  they  did,  and  then  they  went  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  her  well  practised  eye, 
read  one  little  truth  at  a  glance — that  Lucy,  in  her 
simple  toilette,  would  be  the  most  beaatiful  girl 
of  the  evening.  The  guests  came  at  last,  one  by 
one — then  half  a  dozen  together,  like  drops  from 
an  umbrella.  Dancing  began,  but  Lucy  sat  by 
her  father — voluntarily  ;  for  many  a  partner  did 
she  refuse — many  an  one  whom  the  somewhat 
stale  Bessie  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
accept.  Among  the  dancing  crowd  on  that  night 
there  chanced  to  be  a  magnate,  and  a  very  great 
magnate,  too — a  man  with  both  a  title  and  a  larga 
unencumbered  fortune.  How  very  charming 
"mammas"  found  him;  and  how  deferentially 
daughters  looked  up  to  him — in  consideration  <^ 
his  intrinsic  worth,  of  course !  How  they  had 
discovered  this  iufrinsic  worth  none  of  them  ooald 
say,  for  he  wa.^  not  a  communicative  person  gene* 
rally ;  and  when  he  became  so,  very  often  managed 
to  say  very  sarcastic  things  ;  but  they  were  always 
accompanied  with  such  a  very  sweet  smile,  that 
their  bitterness  was  gulped  down,  like  a  pHl,  the 
smile  being  the  lozenge  after. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  magnate  on  that  very 
evening  was  in  a  peculiarly  sardonic  mood,  and  he 
kept  provokingly  in  the  passage,  just  outside  the 
ballroom  door,  and  went  on  talking  to  another 
magnate  (a  far  lesser  one  though),  and  never 
passing  one  thought  on  all  the  bright  eyes,  and 
matrimonially  disposed  young  ladies,  who  were 
thinking  so  much  of  him.  However,  the  leaser 
magnate  (only  a  rich  one,  without  a  title,  tbal  vaa 
the  distinguishing  degree  of  magnatisra)  went  into" 
the  ball-room,  and  then  the  greater  looked  round 
-for  something  to  do.  It  "  bored"  him  to  daaee— 
whist  was  a  nuisance — ^rt^  he  c6uld  not  play 
by  himself ;  he  yawned,  and  thought  he  would  go 
home,  when,  as  he  listlessly  looked  through  the 
door  of  the  ballroom,  a  bright  face  caught  bis  eye 
— a  bright  young  face;  not  casting  sentimental 
looks  at  unsentimental  partners,  bat  talking  y^tj 
merrily  to  an  old  gentleman  who  sat  beside  it. 
The  magnate,  for  a  wonder,  was  interested— abso- 
lutely interested;  sufficiently  so  to  more  hia 
magnatical  person  to  his  hostess,  and  ask  who  that 
very  beautiful  young  girl  might  be  who  waa 
eccentric  enough  to  prefer  sitting  still  to  spinning 
about  ? 

"  Lucy  Roberts,'*  was  the  reply.  "  This  is  her 
first  appearanee.  Don't  you  think  her  veiy 
pretty  P" 

"  Yes.    I  wish  you  would  introduce  me." 

Even  Lady  Farquharson  was  slightly  awrprieed  i 
but  she  took  the  magnatio  arm,  and  walked  him 
up  to  Lucy. 

"  Lord  Castletown  wishes  the  pleasure  of  ae 
introduction,  Lucy, — ^Miss  Lucy  Roberts,  Lord 
Castletown." 

Lucy  gave  him  a  look ;  and  seeing  nothing  to 
chain  that  look,  did  not  bestow  any  other  on  htm 
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all  the  time  wondering  what  could  hare  made  tbe 
man  come  and  bother  her,  when  so  many  other 
people  were  wanting  him ;  for  Lucy,  from  her  quiet 
corner  had  seen  that. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  next  dance  ?" 
and  Lord  Castletown  held  out  his  arm  to  Lucy ; 
but  there  it  stuck — she  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  taking  it.  And  now  again  she  looked 
at  him,  and  this  time  with  a  little  bit  of  a  frown, 
for  she  was  beginning  to  think  him,  what  he 
thought  eyerybody  else,  a  horrid  bore. 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  I  would  rather  not." 

And  Lord  Castletown's  arm  dropped  by  his 
side,  as  he  himself  also  dropped  into  a  chair  by 
Lucy's  side.  She  was  something  new,  fresh,  and 
original,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
speedily  relinquishing  anything  so  uuusunl  as 
originality. 

"This  is  your  first  ball.  Miss  Roberts P" 

But  Lucy  positively  scowled  at  him  as  she  an- 
swered, "  Yes." 

He  bore  down  on  a  weak  point  in  her  character 

<«  shyness."    And  now,  to  get  rid  of  this  feeling, 

and  the  exciting  cause  of  it,  she,  unconsciously 
to  herself,  wrinkled  that  happy  face  with  a 
frown. 

Still  Lord  Castletown  was  not  discouraged ;  but 
he  changed  his  tactics,  left  Lucy  alone,  and  talked 
to  her  father;  and  even  old  Jacob  forgot  the 
weariness  that  had  been  creeping  over  him,  and 
listened  with  interest  and  pleasure  to  Lord  Castle- 
town, who,  although  he  was  a  magnate,  and  a 
marvellously  conceited  one,  too,  was  also  a  man  of 
good  sound  sense,  in  other  respects,  and  a  deeply 
read  and  classical  scholar.  But  he  began  to  be  a 
ten-fold  "bore"  to  Lucy — she  could  not  talk  to 
her  father.  She  began  to  fidget,  and  cast  furtive 
glances  at  Lord  Castletown,  not  one  of  which  was 
lost  on  him.*  Her  patience  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted, when  her  attention  was  attracted  to  one 
of  the  dancers  in  the  quadrille.  The  lady  would 
have  been  considered  a  beauty  in  China,  where 
"  fat"  is  at  a  premium,  for  she  resembled  a  bacon 
pig  in  this  particuhir — a  pig  fit  for  a  Christmas 
killing.  She  could  not  help  being  fat ;  fat  was  the 
bane  of  her  life ;  an  unconquerable  impediment  to 
Ijeauty — unconquerable  even  under  tight  lacing, 
tight  boots,  and  tight  dresses.  No.  She  could 
not  help  being  "  fat ;"  but  she  could  help  engag- 
ing in  an  exercise  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sylph- 
like. She  knew  that ;  and,  knowing  it,  affected  an 
air  of  lassitude,  which  was  meant  to  imply  that 
she  was  performing  an  irksome  duty,  which,  in 
such  a  jolly  looking  person  as  herself,  was  absurd 
to  a  degree — much  too  absurd  to  escape  Lucy's 
keen  observation. 

"Look,  father,"  and  Lucy  gave  her  father's 
arm  a  little  pinch.  "  *  Shawondasee,  fat  and 
lazy.* "  The  whisper  in  which  the  quotation  was 
uttered,  although  very  gentle,  reached  Lord  Castle- 
town's ears,  and  he  burst  out  laugliing,  as  his  eye 
glanced  merrily  at  Lucy's  blushing  face,  on  which 
she  could  not  quite  repress  a  smile. 


"  Miss  Eoberts,  I  wish  you  would  take  my  arm 
and  walk  round  the  room,"  he  said.  "You  have 
been  sitting  still  all  the  evening ;  pray  do  oome." 

Lucy  was  tired  of  sittbg  still;  and  if  her 
father  had  asked  her,  she  would  have  gone  in  a 
minute,  but  to  walk  round  the  room  with  Lord 
Castletown,  it  was  too  terrible ;  so  she  said,  "  No 
thank  you,"  and  again  relapsed  into  her  shy  mood 
once  more. 

But  Jacob  began  to  think  of  going  home.  He 
took  out  his  watch,  held  it  to  Lucy,  and  pointed 
out  the  time— "Twelve  o'clock,  Cinderelhi." 

Lucy  jumped  up,  and  in  her  exultation  at  her 
deliverance  forgot  Lord  Castletown. 

"  I'm  ready  enough  to  go  home,  father,"  she 
said.  "  Besides,  I  have  to  make  your  breakfast 
to-  morrow  rooming,  you  know ;  what  a  blessing 
for  once  to  get  rid  of  Comeille  and  Metastasio." 

Lord  Castletown  was  looking  at  her — at  her 
innocent  and  beautiful  face — the  bright  glow  of 
her  cheek  —  the  sparkle  of  her  clear  eye,  tbe 
affectionate  young  smile,  emanating  from  the  kind 
heart,  which,  forgetful  of  its  own  pleasure  to 
others,  thought  only  of  the  comfort  of  the  poor 
old  parent  who  sat  beside  her. 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  your  carriage." 

But  Lucy  had  seized  her  father's  arm,  and  the 
offer  was  declined. 

"Shall  I  meet  you  at  Mrs.  BellewsT  Lord 
Castletown  continued,  as  he  followed  Lucy  down 
stairs. 

Lucy  looked  at  her  father  for  his  reply.  But 
he  was  busy  seeking  for  the  carriage ;  so  she  was 
obliged  to  answer  the  question. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "I hope  we  shall 
not  go." 

"  Why  P  don't  you  like  dancing  P" 

"  Oh  yes  j  but — I  don't  care  about  parties." 

Jacob  returned,  and  called  his  daughter.  Lord 
Castletown  still  followed  them. 

"  I  will  send  you  the  pamphlet  I  mentioned," 
he  said,  turning  to  Jacob ;  "  or,  if  you  wi!l  permit 
me,  I  will  bring  it  myself,  then  I  can  point  out 
the  passages  I  mean." 

Lucy  and  her  father  drove  away ;  Lord  Castle- 
town returned  to  the  ball-room.  Bessie  and  her 
mother  were  sitting  down  near  the  door.  Cer- 
tainly his  lordship  seemed  to  have  a  great  partialitj 
for  the  Bobert's  family  that  eveuing,  for  he  now 
went  up  to  Bessie,  and  sat  by  her,  and  then  asked 
her  to  dance  with  him,  and  she  did  not  say  "  No,** 
as  Lucy  had  done. 

"Your  sister  is  very  shy,  Miss  Boberts^**  be 
remarked. 

"You  mean  LucyP  yes;  but  she  is  a  mere 
child." 

"Indeed!  she  does  not  look  a  'merechild«* 
Pray  may  I  ask  her  age  P  It  will  not  be  imperti- 
nence, as. she  is  a  mere  child." 

"  She  is  seventeen ;  but  singularly  unformed  in 
character." 

Again  Lord  Castletown  looked  incredulous. 

"  She  seems  to  have  the  average  amount  o< 
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;Sood  sense,*'  he  replied;  "and  as  far  as  I  caa 
ftt^^rtain  by  so  very  casual  an  opportunity  of 
itdging,  is  both  deyer  and  well-informed.  But  I 
see  signs  of  carnal  enjoyment  going  on.  Let  me 
find  some  one  to  take  you  to  snpper.'' 

Bat  Bessie  'could  not  eat'  anything;  so  Lord 
Cftstletovn  took  himself,  instead  of  finding  any 
one  to  take  her ;  and  then,  when  he  had  discussed 
the  **  Tiands**  and  the  "  vins,"  returned  to  Bessie 
lo  diacoss  the  junior  scion  of  her  stock. 

Bessie  was  in  the  seventh  heaven ;  even  in  the 
eighth,  if  there  be  one.  If  Mahomet  had  worn 
pettieoats,  and  been  a  Miss  Bessie  Koberts  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  if  a  noble  lord,  whose 
Bnencnmbered  rent-roll  many  fair  hands  were 
grasping  at,  had  danced  with  him  all  night,  to  the 
odiuion  oif  all  others,  no  doubt  we  should  have 
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heard  of  an  eighth  heaven — shared,  of  course, 
with  that  noble  lord ;  but  Mahomet  was  only  a 
Mecca  born  man,  and  not  a  young  lady,  so  his 
exaltations  never  extended  beyond  the  seventh. 

"All  earthly  joys  must  end."  Bessie  found 
the  saying  true.  The  ball  came  to  a  close,  and 
she  and  her  mother  rolled  home,  just  at  the  time 
when  Lucy  was  awaking  from  her  first  sleep  of 
about  three  hours'  duration. 

The  next  morning  Lucy  was  at  her  post  by 
eight ;  six  hours*  good  sound  sleep  had  (although 
not  enough  generally),  in  this  instance,  completely 
refreshed  her.  And  Jacob  now  took  his  ham  iu 
perfect  good  temper,  talking  all  the  while  to  the 
merry  Lucy.  But  what  more  came  of  the  old 
gentleman's  management  we  shall  inquire  here- 
after. 


THE   RELIEF    OF    LUCKNOW. 

[September  25, 1867.] 

Thb  little  band  for  many  a  month  has  kept  its  foes  I  And  down  she  sinks  upon  her  knees,  while  tears  of  joy 
at  bay, 

Hiough  swanning  round  the  foeble  fort,  like  vultures 

o'er  dieir  prey ; 
Bat  want  and  toil  have  thinned  it  sore,  no  human  help 

teems  nigh, 
And  all  the  bravest  now  can  do,  is  but,  alas,  to  die. 

The  soldier  draws  a  deeper  breath,  and  sighs  a  fainter 

pf^er. 
And  clasps  his  wife  and  children  with  a  look  of  sad 

despair; 
Pof  the  rebel  hordes  already  pu^  their  mines  beneath 

diewaU, 
And  death,  before  another  sun,  must  be  the  doom  of  all. 

Bat  woman,  with  her  trustful  breast,  and  ever-busy 

hand. 
Cheers,  angel-like,  the  drooping  hearts  of  that  devoted 


And  Jettie  speeds  from  man  to  man,  where  faith  and 

hope  seem  dim, 
Now  teods  the  weary  sentinels,  now  aids  the  gunner 

grim* 

She  deeps  beside  the  cannon's  roar,  by  watching  toil 

overcome. 
And  babbles,  in  her  restless  dream,^  of  her  far  Highland 


She  is  onee  more  a  happy  child — free,  frolicsome ;  and 

now 
Ae  bids  them  wake  her  up  again  *'  when  father  comes 

from  plough." 

8ii  flCaita^-ahe  screams — she  stands  erect,  with  forward 

lislfuiwg  ear; 
"Hnk  1  'tia  the  Highland  slogan,  friends^— the  slogan 
n't  ye  heart" 


fall  fast^ 
*'  Thank  God  1  thank  God !  we're  saved !  we're  saved  1 
thank  God,  we're  saved  at  last !" 

"  Poor  Jessie,  thou  art  raving,  girl — it  is  no  Highland 

sound, 
'Tis  but  the  roar  of  booming  guns,   and  maddened 

hordes  around;" 
And,  torn  with  struggling  hope  and  doubt,  she  sinks 

again,  dismayed. 
To  slumber — if  she  may — once  more  wrapped  in  her 

ample  plaid. 

Again  she  starts,  and  listening  stands, — **  They  come ! 

they  come!"  she  cries, 
Now  confidence  in  every  tone,  and  triumph  in  her  eyes  . 
And  her  words  awaken  down  the  line  a  strange  and 

sudden  shrill, 
"It  is  the  Campbell's  come  at  last — hark  to  their 

pibroch  shrill !" 

And  the  cheering  sound  swells  louder,  as,  now  "harshly 

clear,  now  low. 
It  tells  of  succour  to  the  friend,  and  vengeance  to 

the  foe  ;" 
And  the  pallid  band  forget  at  once  their  peril,  toil, 

and  care. 
And  bow  instinctively  the  knee  in  thankfulness  and 

prayer. 

Loud  is  the  roar  of  musketry,  the  clashing  and  the  din. 
But  louder,  louder  far,  is  heard  that  British  cheer 

within; 
Brave  Havelock  and  his  Highlanders  march  up  in 

serried  line, 
And  mingle  with  ♦♦  God  Save  the  Queen"  their  hearty 

"Auld  Lang  Syne." 

S.  W.  Partrido*. 
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THE    0RBATE8T    SOCIAL    EVIL, 

PART  II. 


In  December  last  we  almost  apologised  for  ad- 
verting to  the  greatest  social  evil  of  our  daj  ;  but 
its  aspect  is  altered  now,  and  public  meetings 
iuife  been  bold  on  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  that  best  lever — public  opinion — to  this 
heavy  question.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  here  to  enter  into  dry  details,  or  shocking 
statistics.  In  December  we  mentioned  a  few 
unimpeachable  facts  which  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered by  our  readers ;  and  our  patience  is  almost 
unequal  to  the  tast  of  telling  "  a  thrice-told  tale.'* 
Hie  iniquity,  indeed,  is  acknowledged  to  be  grave 
on  all  hands,  though  by  many  theory  and  practice 
are  set  at  a  somewhat  ridiculous  variance ;  for, 
talk  as  men  may,  and  will  talk,  in  the  teeth  of 
facts,  the  standard  of  morality  in  this  country  is 
far  too  low  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  Christian's 
creed.  Vice,  unhappily,  has  onlv,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people,  to  become  fashionable,  and  it  beeomes 
yenial. 

Worse  than  this,  yet  as  a  natural  result  of  this 
Mate  of  things,  a  man  goes  into  soeie^y,  where  he 
is  known  and  spoken  of  by  young  people  to  each 
ether  in  con§deBC6  M"ft  gay  man" — a  phrase 
capable  of  many  meanings. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  large  demand,  there  will 
be  a  large  supply.  So  long  as  society  smiles  upon 
the  mak  sinner,  will  there  be  "Traviatas"  to 
smile  upon  him  in  turn.  So  bng  as  a  man,  living 
in  known  vice,  is  at  home  in  society,  in  families, 
in  the  Cabinet,  or  in  Parliament,  matters  must 
run  on  as  formerly.  Society  requires  new 
weights  knd  scales,  lot  it  "  strains  at  gnats  and 
•wallows  cameb." 

The  proposed  poliee  restrietioai  upon  this 
fearful  trade  are  not  likely  to  be  so  useful  as  the 
fiMt  of  public  attention  being  called  to  this  tub- 
jeet.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
people  will  at  any  time  become  moral  by  force  of 
A^t  of  Parliament.  If  the  new  bill  about  to  be 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  to  the  Commons  by  the  Right 
Hon.  T.  B.  Baines,  should  ever  pass  into  a  law, 
which  is  problematical,  the  vice  would  still  exist — 
less  glaringly,  of  course,  and  in  a  minor  degree. 
Public  opinion  will  do  more  towards  reforming 
ibis  extreme  evil,  by  rendering  vice  contempti- 
ble and  vile,  than  the  honest  efforts  of  a  minority 
in  Parliament  can  do  by  bringing  forward  bills, 
to  be  opposed  by  those  erroneous  reasoners  with 
whom  **  the  liberty  of  the  subject*'  means  a  liberty 
to  do  anything  not  actually  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

In  that  bill  it  is  proposed  (at  least  in  effect,  if 
not  verbally)  to  prevent  unfortunate  women  from 
pursuing  their  progress  in  our  thoroughfares,  to 
shut  up  all  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  to  empower  the 
poUo^  not  onlj  to  take  into  custody  th«r  keepers 


and  inmates,  but  also  all  persons  found  in  them. 
The  dread  of  an  appearance  beforfc  a  magi8trate,with 
an  announcement  of  real  name  and  address  duly 
following  in  next  day's  journal,  would  undoubtedly 
do  much  towards  checking  the  evil ;  but  to  carry 
out  all  these  wholesome  provisions  the  bill  men- 
tioned must  obtain  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Another  question  arises  out  of  this  view  of  the 
matter.  What  is  to  become  of  all  these  unhappy 
women  P  Will  they  be  taken  into  your  families  as 
cooks  or  housemaids  ?  Are  there  Penitentiaries 
large  enough  to  hold  them  P  Society,  by  contract- 
ing the  labour  for  women,  lays  heavy  burdens 
on  "the  weaker  part  of  the  world.'*  When 
physical  strength  is  required,  man  undoubtedly 
has  a  supremacy,  but  woman's  employments  might 
easily  and  profitably  be  extended.  There  are  now 
employed  at  some  electric  telegraph  offices  female 
clerks,  who  transact  public  business  quite  as  well 
as  those  of  the  masculine  gender.  The  old  story 
that  women  are  altc^ther  man's  inferiors  Is  a 
blunder.  They  only  continue  so  because  we  make 
them  so.  Take  the  case  of  art,  and  let  the  names 
of  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mrs.  Benham  Hay,  Mias  Setchd, 
Miss  Howitt,  io^  show  what  ''the  school  of 
female  artists  will  achieve  for  the  interests  of 
art,  and  tha  lesser  but  important  aim  of  peonniarj 
independence.*'  In  France  women  perform  the 
duties  of  clerks  and  book-keepers,  often  nnd 
well  enough  to  satisfy  any  doubts  as  to  their 
capabilities. 

But  the  occupations  open  to  females  are  unfortu- 
nately well  supplied,  and  even  the  enlargement  of 
their  field  of  labour  would  only  displace  workmen ; 
while  many  avocations  open  to  others  are  eloeed 
against  the  persons  involved  in  thi^  calamity.  Few 
families,  and  those  only  peculiarly  situated,  will 
accept  their  household  services,  until  at  least  after 
a  probation  of  several  years.  The  colonbts  will 
not  thank  us  for  a  supply  of  these  domestic  helpa. 
All  the  avenues  to  employment  open  for  persons  of 
ordinary  character  are  sealed  against  them.  Many 
of  their  number  have  no  firiends ;  and  many  have 
relatives  who  will  not  acknowledge  them,  whfle» 
perhaps,  the  more  promising  individuals  amoi^ 
them  will  decline  to  be  acknowledged  where  their 
story  is  known. 

This  difficulty,  however  large,  cannot  alter  the 
duty  of  removing  the  open  exhibitions  of  great  evil 
from  the  public  streets ;  apd  the  existence  of  erimd 
cannot  be  permitted,  only  because  those  peraoa* 
who  live  by  wickedness  may  fall  into  want.  Aa 
argument  of  that  description  might  be  applied  a 
favour  of  betting  and  gambling  houses ;  and  eVMk 
of  buccaneering  and  burglary.  Sooietj  has  not 
allowed  it  to  stand  in  the  way  of  i^yft^^iffri  ^ 
provementsy  which  have  carried  dtwnay  lAte  i 
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wad  households  daring  their  progress  ;  and 
Mietjwill  not,  therefore,  when  ripe  for  the  settle- 
■at  of  the  qaestioD,  allow  any  plea  of  this  nature 
fv  peneverance  in  temptation  or  iu  vice.  Even 
Ndeij,  however,  may  be  pleased  to  acknowledge 
NOW  share  in  the  formation  of  this  depravity ; 
ni  that  all  its  victims  are  not  more  culpable  than 
ikm  who  have  drawn  them  into  theic  present 
position.  From  that  view  of  the  circumstances,  it 
vMld  seem  to  be  a  duty,  and  a  cheap  riddance 
Ccom  the  mischief,  to  supply  the  means  of  living 
to  those  who  were  drawn  out  of  thb  vortex  of 
sbane  and  sin. 

HI  the  meetings  ia  the  Metropolis  daring  last 
moath,  on  this  subject,  contemplate  a  reduction  of 
tde  money  spent  in  vice  along  with  the  withdrawal 
of  its  wretciiedness  from  public  view.  The  latter 
ol^eet,  we  trust,  presupposes  the  former;  because  in 
Uus  ooantry  we  canqot  licence  guilt  for  any 
piraehial  convenience.  Nobody  need  to  suggest, 
aoder  any  municipal  pretext,  the  necessity  of  place- 
ii^  ill  objectionable  houses  under  the  control  of 
the  police,  who  already  know  them  all.  Any 
■eans  necessary  to  render  their  knowledge  useful, 
w^hoai  a  system  of  licensing,  under  the  name  of 
Rgistratioa  or  sopervision,  would  be  obtained: 
to  the  sense  of  the  nation  will  keep  us  out  of  the 
of  Ucensing  more  vicious  resorts  than  those 
that  seem  already  to  have  a  sort  of  public 


We  may  aasame,  and  repeat,  therefore,  that  all 
these  fflovemeDts  of  parochial  authorities  propose 
not  merely  to  pat  wickedness  out  of  sight,  but 
6vi%  SB  a  ooQsequenoe,  to  reduce  the  outlay  of 
money  in  its  prosecution.  It  is  a  low  and  vulgar 
wij,  perhaps,  of  stating  an  ol^t,  yet  it  brings  us 
to  t  difieaify,  and  the  difficulty  leads  to  a  duty ; 
f«  titt  pnUie  have  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
jwrwai  to  beisome  miserably  dependent  upon  the 
viges  of  gnUt.  They  do  not  propose  that  these 
pttsens  should  drown  themselves,  or  take  poison. 
Aireforeb  they  rmist  provide  homes  and  labour,  at 
■iM  ooi^iderable  outlay,  for  those  who  will  be 
Unm  Irom  a  walk  whioh  they  could  not  follow  for 
alatg  time.  It  is  a  steep  road,  even  if  it  be  wide  ; 
«ii  has  e  mqre  rapid  desoent  to  the  grave  than 
a^T  ottav  that  oan  be  imagined. 

^aiteetianee  have  been  long  open  in  different 
diiilJBls  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns, 
fit  Iheee  who  are  able,  voluntarily,  to  withdraw 
lum  tMs  ]M9  of  madness;  but  their  statbtics  do  not 
shiv  tbift  ibey  have  been  attractive,  or  eminently 
We  might  naturally  suppose  that  any 
woald  have  been  attractive,  in  the  circum- 
t  totfaoae  who  have  madly  and  wildly  rushed 
■il  if  Ihe  degradation  of  time  into  eternity ;  yet 
,  wbUe  we  oan  soaroely  suppose  that 
of  these  pefuges  is  unknown,  al- 
tini  May  he  tme  in  the  case  of  many  in- 

aamea,  we  fear,  a  repulsive  idea  to 

iBdmdbab<    It  resembles  penanoe, 

k  the  tfam  of  thought  it 


originates.  It  does  not  imply  so  much  cheerful 
employment  as  compulsory  retirement.  We  may 
also  be  convinced,  without  inquiry,  that  an^png 
those  for  whom  these  establishments  are  intended, 
very  sad  stories  circulate  respecting  the  irksome 
and  weary  lives  of  their  inmates ;  and  some  of 
these  stories  are  perhaps  true.  Farther,  we  fear 
that  in  many  instances  the  minds  of  the  applicants 
are  lacerated  by  a  painful  ransacking  of  all  the 
black  corners  of  their  personal  histories.  Very 
probably,  in  these  cases,  the  process  commences 
with  a  disingenuous  concealment,  by  the  applicant, 
of  facts  into  which  it  may  be  injudicious  of  the 
managers  or  matrons  to  inquire.  The  consequence 
of  comipencing  with  falsehood  is  apparent  at  once. 
The  evil  increases,  until  the  whole  life  becomes  a 
living  fraud,  requiring  a  painful  exertion  to  maintain. 
Necessarily  all  .confidence  between  the  authori- 
ties and  the  guest  is  destroyed — and  an  error  at 
the  commencement  ruins  the  connexion.  The 
applicant  for  a  home  in  these  houses  confesses  a 
defect  of  character ;  and  farther  inquiry  should  be 
superseded  by  that  circumstance.  The  real  his- 
tory of  each  individual  may  be  learned  with  more 
accuracy  by  a  different  system,  if  that  knowledge 
be  advantageous  or  necessary;  but  more  than 
the  name,  employment,  and  residence,  cannot  be 
necessary,  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmate. 

Workhouses  exist  for  all  parties  who  are  willing 
to  reside  in  them ;  but  in  these  cases  a  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  using  them — for  the  poor  may  be 
and  a  vast  number  of  them  are,  "  virtuous ;"  while 
those  persons  to  whom  shelter  is  required  need 
not  be  poor,  but  can  support  themselves,  if  they 
could  be  placed  under  a  roof  to  work. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  these  cases  is 
more  difficult  to  explain  than  the  necessity  for 
some  procedure.  Seclusion  is  a  necessary  element 
of  success,  in  any  establishment  of  the  kind  re* 
quired — seclusion  from  general  society ;  and  that 
interferes  with  many  employments,  and  limits  in- 
dustry by  high  walls — we  do  not  even  mean  literal 
walls,  although  that  would  not  be  incorrect,  but 
by  obstacles  equally  powerful.  Of  those  for 
whom  provision  has  to  be  made,  very  many  have 
learned  to  do  nothiiig,  and  have  yet  to  acquire 
the  use  of  their  hands.  A  considerable  portion 
were  once  domestic  servants ;  and  the  division  of 
labour  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  domestic 
service  does  not  mean  necessarily  now  the  capa- 
bility to  **  wash  and  dress**  linens — so  that  a 
domestic  servant  may  be  useless  in  a  laundry.  It 
is  still  more  certain  that  a  domestic  servant  may 
be  quite  unable  to  employ  a  needle  usefully.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  unfortunate  people  be- 
longed to  agricultural  districts  originsdly,  or  to 
villages;  and  they  may  have  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  horticultural  work.  That 
fact  opens  out  the  possibility  of  finding  means  to 
support  small  colonies  of  females — for  garden 
productions  are  always  saleable  in  large  towns, 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  quantity  would  scarcely 
affeot  the  price,  while  railways  afford  the  means  of 
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conveying  them  cheaply  to  markets  from  quiet  and 
retired  places.  It  is  obfioos  enough  that  an 
establishment  of  this  nature  requires  to  be  founded 
upon  industry  that  will  produce  something  to 
bring  money  into  the  house;  although  a  large 
number  of  persons  may  find  work  suitable  to  them 
in  its  internal  arrangements,  after  a  certain  fund 
has  been  provided  from  external  sources  for 
external  wants.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  suppose 
that  these  establishments  are  to  be  self-supporting 
for  a  considerable  period.  Amongst  the  class  whose 
researches  after  money  for  vice  are  to  be  narrowed 
or  suppressed,  a  large  number  do  not  want  to 
work,  or  will  not  work,  and  are  burdens  on 
industry ;  while  others  want  physical  capability  or 
strength,  and  all  would  labour  at  a  disadvantage 
for  a  time.  The  parishes  which  have  permitted 
the  monstrous  growth  of  a  numerous  army  of 
slaves  to  vice,  must  meet  the  consequences,  in 
some  special  rate,  for  a  season  ;  or  the  nation  may 
require  to  cast  the  charges  upon  that  much 
afllicted  but  very  convenient  friend  in  need — "  the 
consolidated  fund.'*  We,  however,  indicate  a 
feature  in  this  movement  that  others  overlook,  and 
we  do  not  eyen  indicate  it  in  a  captious  spirit,  or 
with  any  desire  to  conjure  difficulties  out  of  the 
subject,  but  merely  to  give  that  rough  complete- 
ness of  detail  which  is  always  necessary  to  any 
plan,  or  the  accomplishment  of  any  project.  We 
must  see  what  is  wanted  before  the  want  can  be 
supplied;  and  in  this  instance  the  public  can 
hardly  proceed  to  suppress  a  wrong;  although  the 
doctrine  looks  a  little  cold,  without  making  some 
provision  for  the  wrong-doers.  It  would  be  easy 
to  name  precedents,  but  they  are  unnecessary 
where  facts  have  to  be  met ;  only,  if  all  these  in- 
dividuals were  sentenced  to  seven  years  of  penal 
servitude,  the  public  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  their  support. 

We  have  already  stated  that  more  hope  for  the 
suppression  of  existing  enormities  may  bo  found  in 
the  operation  of  opinion  than  of  statutes ;  and  in 
preventive  than  in  remedial  measures.  The  remedies 
and  statutes  need  not  be  declined,  if  they  can  be 
obtained;  and  they  will  not  be  procured  until 
they  are  assiduously  and  diligently  sought;  but 
the  formation  of  a  healthy  opinion,  and  the  use  of 
preventive  influences,  are  more  important  than  any 
other  means. 

We  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  the  notori- 
ous fact  that  females  have  been  driven  into  this 
course  of  crime  by  absolute  want.  Cases  of  that 
nature  would  not  be  numerous,  if  the  existence  of 
good  homes  or  refuges  for  destitute  servants  were 
known,  and  their  extension  to  a  level  with  the 
wants  of  the  country  were  provided.  They  could 
not  occur  except  for  the  chasms  that  exist  in 
society. 

The  rich  families  in  one  crescent  know  nothing 
whatever  of  those  who  live  in  the  next  street ;  and 
the  latter  retaliate  upon  the  inhabitants  of  court 
or  lane.  Society  is  broken  up  into  coteries  and 
sections,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  amalgamated 


even  to  a  useful  extent.  There  is  one  place  whei« 
the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  now  and 
then ;  but  they  are  not  often  much  better  acquainted 
on  that  account  when  they  separate.  Still,  the 
higher  classes  exercise  a  great  influence  over  their 
neighbours,  and  a  desperate  race  of  extravagance^ 
which  few  have  mor^  courage  and  strength  to 
resist,  underlies  many  cakmities.  We  heard  many 
assertions  on  that  subject  in  connexion  with  com- 
mercial embarassments  last  year ;  but  they  are  still 
more  true  in  reference  to  the  baij^ruptcy,  monetary 
and  moral,  of  many  individuals.  The  wages  of  do- 
mestic servants  are  higher  now  than  they  were  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago ;  yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  recipients  have  not  more  money.  Their  em- 
ployers are  bhimeable  on  this  subject,  for  they 
exact  a  considerable  expenditure  on  dress.  If  the 
Bhick*8  nurse  dresses  expensively  and  smartly, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  Brown's  nurse  must  be 
brought  close  to  a  similar  point  of  ladyshiping  when 
she  takes  out  baby ;  for  we  all  know  that  Bcown*s 
baby  b  everyway  a  better  baby  than  Black's,  in 
eyes,  hair,  chin,  nose,  teeth,  and  everything  except 
the  nurse,  who  must  be  improved.  The  same  prin- 
ciple runs  through  genteel  society  in  everything ; 
devouring  most  remorselessly  a  thousand  and  one 
home  comforts  for  a  single  paKy.  Mr.  Green 
never  offered  champagne  to  his  friends  at  dinner 
until  that  unhappy  night,  last  month,  when  be 
dined  at  Whyte's;  but  now.  Green  must  do  as 
Whyte  did,  although  neither  of  them  can  afford 
the  extrayagance ;  and  thus  the  world  goes  oa 
overspending  itself,  and  throwing  its  money  to  the 
dogs — not  for  more  comforts,  but  for  more 
anxieties  and  troubles. 

This  personal  extravagance  is  supposed  to  W 
one  of  the  reasons  which  deter  men  from  marriage, 
and  its  consequent  or  prospective  expenses.  Tlie 
mos'  influential  of  our  newspapers  has  leoeatlj 
publisiied  a  quantity  of  correspondence  on  Uiis 
subject  of  an  interesting  character  to  persons  with 
£300  or  upwards  per  annum.  A  number  of  the 
correspondents,  male  and  female,  seem  to  think 
that  a  family  cannot  get  on  in  t^e  world  without 
more  than  three  hundreid  pounds  annually.  They 
cannot  certainly  make  much  progress,  except  into 
debt,  if  they  spend  more  than  their  income ;  b«t 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  an  ordinary  fami^ 
cannot  live  comfortably  upon  less  than  the  ^om 
named.  According  to  that  doctrine  yery  fern 
persons  can  afford  to  marry.  Unless  many  of 
those  individuals,  who  have  three  hundred  poiuidi 
annually,  are  devoted  to  lying,  the  number  is  TOiy 
small.  They  are  all  set  down  in  the  Tetania  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  Income  and  PropaBftf 
tax ;  and  it  is  alarming  to  think  how  yery  bm 
thousands  there  are  of  them.  Farther,  thoae  wbo 
have  their  income  as  salaries,  from  the  fuAda  4r 
any  inyestment,  cannot  conceal  their  cironmstia—^ 
so  that  the  only  difficulty  resta  with  profnwninndl 
earnings  and  profits ;  but  the  number  of  paraflM 
who  really  gained  three  hundred  poonds  kst  fam^ 
is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  genaral  popolatiaBp 
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ttii  tliOM  who  bftYe  passed  the  boandarj,  should 

h  eitremelj  thankful ;    while  the  families  who 

aut,  somehow  or  other,  live   upon  one  to  three 

bvndred  pounds  of  annual  outlay,  form  the  more 

Bimerous  class  of  society,  with  the  exception  of 

tbe  artisan  and  labouring  classes ;  and  the  question 

laised  respecting  the  capacities  of  three  hundred 

pounds,  relate   entirely   to   the  style   in   which 

pec^e  exist.     One  lady,  who  says  that]  she  has 

been  married  six  years,  states  that  her  expenditure, 

whieh  she  gives  in  detail,  in  1852,  amounted  to 

£937  15s.    1^.,    while,    in   1856,    it    reached 

£893  lis.    lid.     The   lady  says  that   she  is  a 

clergyman's   daughter,  and   she   must,  therefore, 

know,  that  dergymens*  families  are  obliged  to  live 

OB  different  terms.     They  do  not,  except  in  a  few 

can,  enjoy  £400  per  annum  from  their  profession. 

We  notice  that   this   lady   reckons  the  wages  of 

three  servants ;  but  an  income  of  £400  annually, 

does  not  admit  usually  that  amount  of  domestic 

•astttanoe.     Sixty  pounds  are  charged  for  dress ; 

but  that  is   rather  out   of  proportion  to  four 

kuidred  poonds  annually.     Travelling  and  books 

are  fifty-two  pounds ;    and  unless  the  books  have 

been  exactly  what  they  should   be   the  charge  is 

heavy.    Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  this  curious 

flonspondence,   is  occupied   in  showing  how  a 

/Swiily,  with  three  hundred  pounds  to  spend  yearly, 

m^  get  through   the  money,  by  struggling  to 

Babtain  a  social  position   to  which  they  have  at 

least  no  money  right ;  and  this  is  the  evil  fashion 

whieh  requires   correction,  and   even  suppression. 

It  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  money  is  the  guage 

of  respectability,  and  expenditure  the  only  means 

of  aeasuriog  money.     More  than  half  the  world 

seem  to  think  that  the  only  proof  which  can  be  given 

of  the  possession  of  money,  is  by  getting  quit  of  it. 

The  sabfect  has  something  farther  to  do  with 

oar  topic  than   the  supposition  that  this   social 

svfl  is  extended  by  the  number  of  men  with  small 

fottniies,  who  live  on  town  and  lounge  in  clubs, 

nther  than  risk  the  cost  of  a  home  of  their  own. 

The  supposition  is^  doubtless,  correct,  and  a  large 

pioportion  of  the  class  to  whom  it  refers  may  live 

misehievoctaly/yet  the  numbers  of  the  class  are  few. 

They  cannot  be,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  for 

isefil  that  coils  around,  and  occupies  one  hundred 

■nd  ifty  thousand  persons  in  our  islands,  and 

n^ires  an  expenditure  of  four  to   five  millions 

Tsariy.     We   do  not  even  suppose  that  all  the 

dna  oC  men  with  stated  incomes,  living  in  clubs 

Mii  Jo4ghig9»  have  any  personal  responsibility  in 

te  nctter.     The  evil  b,  probably,  not  so  general 

at  tone  ef  owr  contributors  seem  to  suppose,  for  it 

h  aa^  the  Tioe  of  those  proud  or  prudent  men,  who 

hae»  little  and  make  no  regard  to  principle  or  pro- 


I  eluef  eonnexbn  of  the  subject — that  ia  to 
■^  tf  pefBCnial  extravagance — with  the  common 
of  vice,  to  which   we  particularly 
,  h  by  exam[^.     It  infects  by  this  process 
amuoify;  although  its  influences  may 
I  iaeeeaefuily  by  many  persons.     Success 


however,  in  that  respect,  may  be  frequently  a 
comparative  matter.  Persons  may  deem  them- 
selves successful  who  are  only  not  so  badly  beaten 
as  some  of  their  neighbours.  In  many  cases  this 
evil  only  causes  some  anxiety  and  inconvenience ; 
but  we  have  mentioned  that  the  entrance  of  some 
females  upon  the  course  of  life,  which  is  appa- 
rently now  attracting  a  share  of  public  regret, 
originated  in  absolute  want ;  and  of  many  more  in 
wants  that  they  might  have  suffered  without 
disadvantage.  A  love  of  display  and  finery  that 
cannot  be  gratified  honestly,  has  extensively 
increased  the  number  of  those  for  whom  some 
provision  must  bejmade;  if  the  efforts  now  proposed 
for  the  suppression  of  this  particulac  vice  be 
successful.  That  is  the  conclusion  which  we  wish 
those  of  the  public  who  happily  interest  themselves 
in  this  object  to  comprehend.  They  are  compelled 
to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  cheats,  and 
swindlers,  and  thieves  when  they  catch  and  confine 
them,  and  render  them  incapable  of  living  in  their 
own  more  expensive  but  usual  way.  So,  for  the 
same  reason,  they  will  be  obliged,  in  a  different 
manner,  for  a  season,  to  partly  support  a  class  who 
do  not  transgress  their  present  laws.  Preventive 
measures  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  necessity. 
It  begins  with  corrective  efforts.  When  a  city 
parish  reduces  the  money  expended  within  its 
boundaries  in  this  wretchedness,  or  suppresses  the 
houses  disgraced  by  its  practice,  it  only  throws  a 
larger  pressure  of  the  persons  engaged  in  its 
pursuit  on  neighbouring  parishes,  unless  it  can 
allure  them  into  a  better  course  of  life  and 
superior  habits.  And  if  the  country  were  placed 
under  a  very  stringent  law  its  operations  must  be 
accompanied  by  provision  for  support ;  even  if 
that  were  enforced  by  sentence  of  compulsory  and 
tedious  confinement.  By  whatever  course,  there- 
fore— whether  by  voluntary  or  state  payments— 
we  must  come  to  that ;  and  our  progress  in  this 
matter  for  a  time — probably,  for  only  a  few  years, 
will  be  the  index  of  effectual  progress  in  a  refor- 
mation of  life,  if  not  in  the  more  desirable  recla- 
mation of  the  heart.  The  good  we  hope  for  from 
our  statements,  is  a  more  general  appreciation  than 
exists  now  of  the  work  that  most  be  done,  if  the 
three  to  four  million  spent  in  this  great  social  evil 
at  present  be  ever,  either  by  legislative  or  moral 
agencies,  reduced  to  one  or  two  millions,  or  to 
half  of  the  smaller  sum ;  and  it  is  better  at  the 
beginning  of  any  work  to  count  its  cost ;  not  that 
the  expense  should  frighten  people  from  a  good 
deed,  but  that  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it 
effectually  might  be  provided. 

The  reformation  of  the  town  may  not  lie  within 
the  scope  of  many  ladies,  for  the  dangers  and  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  sphere  of  action  may  prove  an 
almost  Insurmountable  barrier — only  almost,  for 
they  have  been  overcome — ^yet  the  country  pos- 
sesses no  such  difficulties  or  dangers.  The  highest 
lady  of  the  land  may  walk  into  the  poorest  cottage 
without  damage  to  her  person  or  her  reputation. 
Thus  the^care  of  the  peasant  is  within  the  scope  of 
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ftU.  Let  eTerj  woman  seek  to  do  her  mite  of 
good.  It  needs  but  the  will  to  find  the  way. 
There  are  plenty  of  "  wants'*  floating  about  the 
world,  and  giving  little  raps  at  human  hearts  and 
saying,  •*  Come  and  relieve  us ;"  and  but  too  often 
these  cries  are  disregarded,  and  the  callous  heart 


utters  the  harsh  words  '*  Begone,  I  havo  nought  to 
bestow — those  of  my  household  daim  my  thooghti^ 
my  care,  my  time— hence,  unwelcome  visitants  to 
those  who  have  leisure  to  give  ear  unto  thee." 
Should  this  be  woman's  answer  to  woe-strickea 
woman,  let  herself  decide  the  question. 


A    PAROCHIAL    PROBLEM. 

"If  tlie  (oar  had  more  Justice,  th^  would  iMed  Iom  ohari^."— Jeiuir  Bbhtham. 


The  wind  was  vrhistliog  bleak  and  oold, 
And  huddled  the  stroog,  weak,  yonng,  and  old. 
Together  for  warmth  while  the;  sat  to  wait 
For  the  opening  door  at  the  Workhouse  Gate. 
One  was  an  ancient— three  score  and  ten. 
Long  years  hod  he  worked  for  his  fellow-men. 
And  now,  that  his  strength  of  limb  was  past. 
The  world  had  left  him  to  starve  at  last. 

And  A  girl  sat  there  in  her  sorrow  wild. 
And  her  tears  fell  fast  on  her  hongry  child, 
As  sadly  she  thought  of  a  broken  vow. 
Of  the  sin  of  the  past  and  its  harrest  noto  ; 
And  he  who  beguiled  her — where  was  he  f 
Go,  look  in  the  **  best  society.'* 
See  the  elegant  sinner  in  honour's  seat, 
While  the  pauper  sinner  sits  in  the  street ! 

And  a  youth  sat  there  with  a  haggard  brow. 

And  ever  he  murmured  stem  and  low : 

*<  If  Fm  robbed  by  the  world  of  a  pauper's  right, 

m  steal  it  back,  ere  Til  starve  to-night." 

And  the  sleet  came  down  through  the  oold  night  air, 

And  the  Porter  growled,  flrom  his  well-stuffed  chair, 

**  What  means  fVom  without  that  untimely  din  P 

The  rates  are  too  high — so  yon  shan't  come  in." 

The  old  man  moaned — ^but  his  moan  grew  weak — 
A  tear  rolled  down  the  pale  mother's  cheek, 
And  the  young  man  muttered—**  Vm  robbed  of  my  right, 
m  steal  it  back  ere  I  sUnre  to-night" 
'Twas  vatn  to  knock — so  those  houseless  poor 
Tamed  their  shifering  backs  on  the  Workhouse  door ; 
(Which  the  excellent  Porter  did  calculate 
On  the  credit^de  of  the  Parish  SUte.) 

The  old  man  wandered  away  alone, 
Por  a  little  space,  till  his  strength  was  gone. 
Then  sat  him  down  on  a  step  to — die. 
And  all  because^**  rates  are  far  too  high !" 


Next  morn  they  found  at  a  rich  man's  door 
The  pauper  who  died  the  night  before ;  <^ 

TAem  the  parish  was  prompt  with  its  pity  and  brwd. 
But  of  course  they'd  forgotten— the  man  was  dead ! 

The  girl,  with  a  ghutly  smile  on  her  fiiee. 

Turned  shirering  away  from  her  resting-place. 

And  **  Hush,  my  baby,"  she  wildly  said. 

Though  the  bare  thought  sicken*,  **  thou  iiaU  hare  bread.'i 

The  young  man  rose  and  strode  on  awhile. 
And  he  muttered  onoe  more,  with  an  evil  smile, 
**  If  Fm  robbed  by  the  world  of  my  pauperis  right, 
m  steal  it  back  ere  Pll  sUnre  tonight." 
A.  traveller  comes  that  road  along. 
The  traveller  was  weak — the  pauper  sti ong, 
A  blow — a  fall — and  the  crime  is  done, 
The  man  is  dead,  but  his  purse  is  won ! 


I  saw  once  more  as  my  eyes  grew  dim, 
A  felon  stand  'neath  the  gallows  grim. 
While  a  crowd,  with  eyes  with  bng  vigil  red, 
Cursed,  fought,  drank  gin,  and  bought  gingerbread. 
And  the  road  of  that  felon  my  eyes  could  see 
From  the  Workhouse  gate  to  the  gallows  tree. 

A  day  for  the  children  of  men  will  come, 
When  the  Angel  casts  up  the  Book  of  Doom : 
When  many  will  find  earth's  ledgers  lied. 
When  their  bahmce  is  shown  on  Satan's  side. 
For  the  gate  of  HeaTcn  *s  no  workhoose  gate, 
And  the  Book  of  Doom  is  no  parish  skte. 
For  the  gate  stands  open — the  pathway  clear, 
And  the  Book  not  checked  by  the  overseer. 
And  its  totals  no  Vestry  dare  gainsay. 
Though  the  totals  be  balanced  another  way  I 

W.  B.  B.  S. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 


I  iMve  remd  in  monkish  pages 
Soogs  and  legends  quaint  and  old ; 
I  have  wept,  and  I  have  pondered 
On  those  stories  great  and  bold ! 

Songs  of  warriors  high  and  noble-^ 
Breams  of  poets  that  are  dead — 
Tales  of  heroes,  of  their  glory, 
When  they  for  their  country  bled. 

P^ted  in  snoh  glowing  colours 
That  the  pages  seemed  to  rise, 
Stand  a  record  to  the  future 
Bright  and  glorious  'neath  mine  eyes. 

Then  it  seemed  that  I  was  dreaming, 
Mingling  with  the  mighty  dead, 
In  some  lar-mff,  bright  Elysium, 
Where  the  angels  blessings  shed. 

There  I  triumphed  with  the  warrior- 
There  I  pondered  with  the  sage 
On  the  learning  of  the  nations — 
Science  of  a  by-gone  age. 


And  I  watched  the  mighty  battles, 
And  I  wept  the'  hero's  doom. 
As  in  sombre,  gloomy  silence,  " 
Slow  they  bore  him  to  the  tomb. 

Then  I  gloried  with  the  poet, 
Listening  to  his  wondrous  lays — 
Songs  of  knights,  and  dames,  and  warriors. 
Tales  of  old  heroic  days. 

Soon  I  saw  the  poet's  death-bed, 
And  beheld  his  spirit  rise, 
From  this  world  of  strife  and  turmoil, 
Higher,  higher  to  the  skies. 

Then  the  church-bells'  chime  awoke  me. 
As  the  sun  shone  bright  and  fhir ; 
All  those  forms  of  distant  ages 
Swift  had  vanished  into  air. 

Through  tHe  belfry's  merry  pealing 
I  could  hear  their  tones  no  more ; 
They  had  faded  fast  and  swifUy, 
And  at  length  my  dream  was  o'er. 


A    DIRGE    FOR    THE    FLOWERS. 


A  Urge  for  the  flowers,  the  gay-robed  flowers, 
That  bloomed  all  fair  and  bright, 

When  the  zephyr  breeze,  'mid  the  leafy  trees. 
Spake  erer  of  delight. 

By  the  winter  mist,  now  the  earth  is  kist. 
When  the  fair  flowers  all  are  gone. 

And  around  their  bier,  by  December  drear, 
A  shroud  of  snow  is  thrown. 

No  song-4»irdj  now,  on  the  leafy  bough, 

Pour  forth  a  dulcet  lay ; 
They've  gone  to  roam  in  the  sunshine's  home — 

They  have  fled  to  the  south  away. 


And  the  butterfly,  no  more  sails  by 

On  wings  of  gossamer — 
For  the  gay-hued  door  of  the  honey-store 

Is  oped  no  more  to  her. 

And  the  belted  bee  no  more  I  see 
A- wandering  'mong  &ir  flowers ; 

His  trump  no  more  re-echoes  o'er 
The  earth  in  sunny  hours. 

And  floral  gems — meet  diadems 

For  the  mountain's  lofty  brow — 
All,  ta'en  away,  by  Autumn  gay. 
Have  decked  her  grave  e'er  now. 

J.  G.  S. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


J  Tine  WeeJa  Scamper  iirodigk  ihe  Spas  of 
Genmtf  umd  Belgiuw^  By  Erasmus  Wilsom. 
1  Y4)L  Loodoa :  John  Churchill. 
bli  vwk,  as  it  purports  to  be,  is  an  account  of  a 
\od  top  t^zoagh  Germany  and  Belgium. 
I  Aft  ■atkor,  as  may  be  supposed,  starts  from 
umkm^  aad  as  an  introdocUon  gives  us  a  racy,  and 
Kisne  it  may  be  a  useful,  account  of  the  difficul- 
Km  ta  be  eaooantered  at  the  Passport  Office. 
*Xat  whing,**  he  says,  "  at  the  Calais  Custom 
"*      » to  be  oonaid^^  '  a  vagabond  or  suspected 


person,*  "  he  makes  his  way  to  the  Foreign  Office 
here,  and  requests  the  necessary  papers  to  dear 
him  from  this  stigma. 

"  Ton  must  bring  a  letter  of  identity  from  your 
banker.  Sir,"  replies  the  clerk. 

"  But,  Sir,"  says  the  Doctor,  **  I  have  already 
complied  with  the  first  regulation  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  to  apply  in  writing  to  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  I  am  come  in  person  to  receive 
the  passport." 

This  proves  not  to  be  sufficient,  however,  and 
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n  aoeordauce  with  the  requirements  of  tbe  clerk, 
he  Doctor  is  obliged  to  hurry  off  to  Cavendish 
Square  to  his  bankers,  when  having  obtained  from 
him  "his  permit,*'  he  returns,  and  finally  gaijis 
that  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  which  he  goes  on 
his  way,  and  after  iHb  necessary  amount  of  rail 
arrives  at  Dover.  And  now  another  trial  awaits 
him;  he  is  a  martyr  to  sea-sickness,  and  fears  a 
recurrence  of  the  malady — and  thus  fearing,  instead 
of  walking  about  violently,  smoking  as  violently, 
turning  very  pale,  and  declaring  that  the  feeling 
of  nausea  is  occasioned  by  hunger,  (for  this  is  the 
progress  of  sea- sick  martyrs)  he  sits  down  quietly 
and  begins  to  philosophise  on  the  cause  of,  and 
remedy  for,  the  malady.  The  cause  he  explains  to 
his  own  and  our  satisfaction — the  remedy  follows — 
be  tries  it  on  himself  successfully,  in  two  instances. 
It  is  so  thoroughly  scientific  in  principle,  so  easy 
in  practice,  that  we  mean  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  try  it  also,  and  we  advise  others  to  do  the 
tame ;  but  those  who  take  that  advice  will  require 
to  look  at  the  book. 

From  Calais  he  leads  us  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
Meehlin,  Liege»  Chaudefontaine,  Aix  la-Chapelle, 
and  a  variety  of  other  places,  giving  us  a  slight 
account  of  each.  At  last  he  reaches  Cologne,  and 
we  transcribe  his  aooount  of  this  place  of  fragrant 
waters. 

Cologne  looks  rery  grand  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehins,  with 
his  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  crane  on  the  top  of  Iiis 
unfinished  cathedral  tower,  reminding  one  of  the  mystical 
aign  which  a  London  boy  makes  with  his  nose,  and  his  oat- 
stretched  fingers,  when  his  presumed  rights  are  infringed. 
Bat  let  Cologne  take  a  short  excursion  away  from  his  old 
friend,  the  Bhine,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  people 
would  think  of  him.  *' Dirty  old  pig/*  says  one,  "Why 
don't  yon  sweep  up  yoor  streets  ?*'  says  another ;  *'  Why  dou*t 
yoa  pat  a  dash  of  yoar  '£au*  on  your  handkerchief?"  says  a 
third.  ...  I  can  only  say  he  is  the  dirtiest  old  town 
in  Christendom,  and  only  redeemed  from  everlasting  oblivion 
by  his  neighbour  the  Rhine,  the  old  stump  of  his  cathedral 
that  is  to  be,  the  tomb  of  the  three  wise  men,  and  the  world 
famed  "  Eau  de  Cologne." 

But  the  work  is  not  simply  one  of  light  and 
amusing  remarks.  We  now  make  an  extract  of  a 
different  character.  In  speaking  of  mineral  waters, 
he  saysy 

These  raloable  sources  of  mineral  waters  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  in  the  normal  state  of  the  earth  at  too 
great  a  depth  to  be  useftil  to  man.  It  required  the  operation 
of  those  great  natural  phenomena,  volcanoes,  to  break 
through  the  crust,  to  lift  the  deeper  portions  to  the  surface, 
even  to  force  through  the  opening  the  molten  rocks  of  the 
interior,  to  place  them  within  our  reach.  We  are  now  in  a 
region  where  this  disruption  has  taken  place,  and  we  see 
busy  man  availing  himself  of  the  riches  placed  at  his  oom> 
maud.  He  holds  his  cdoored  cap  of  Bohemian  glass 
daintily  onder  the  nnoeasing  stream  of  steaming  mineral 
water  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  drinks  it  oold,  after  a  joyous 
and  exhilirating  ride,  at  Spa ;  and  he  bathes  in  it,  after  the 
weary  labours  of  the  day  at  Chaudefontaire. 

From  this  point  the  author  takes  us  through  the 
various  bath  districts,  telling  us  tbe  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  temperature  of  each,  the  peculiar 
diseases  for  which  they  are  suited,  and  the  effect 
they  have  in  those  diseases.  One  curious  kind  of 
bath  and  its  effect  we  describe  in  his  own  words : — 


At  Boeheleti  moreover,  I  made  aoqaaiotaoee  wilii  thai 
curious  modifioation  of  tlie  bath  termed  the  **  Moorbader,** 
or  peat*  mud  bath.  The  mud  bath  is  prepared  by  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  soft  black  peat  to  the  water,  aid  mix* 
ing  them  well  together,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  gmelly  floid,  and 
in  this  singular  mess  the  bather  bestows  himself ;  in  a  word, 
it  constitutes  a  kind  of  soft,  warm  poultice,  and,  no  dosbt, 
must  be  a  very  pleasant,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  valuable 
remedy.  When  the  joints  are  pinched  with- the  aches  of 
rheumatism,  the  bones  and  nerves  wearied  with  gnawing 
pains,  and  the  skin  fevered  with  parching  heats,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  a  mere  bath  of  an  agreeaUe 
temperature  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  luxories  tbe  wvrU 
can  bestow. 

At  last  we  reach  the  celebrated  "  Baden  *'  with 
him,  and  thus  he  speaks  of  the  place : — 

Baden,  among  Balmologists,  is  a  "  Bain  de  luxe,**  in  other 
words,  a  bathing  place,  where  there  is  amusement,  gaiety, 
music,  dancing,  gambling,  even  hunting,  in  a  deUdous 
valley,  and  surrounded  by  the  roost  beautiKd  and  charming 
scenery  ;  and  those  who  go  to  Badea  go  for  these,  and  not 
for  its  mineral  waters. 

And,  in  speaking  of  this  place,  the  high  moral 
tone  which  pervades  the  whole  book  is  eBunently 
conspicuous.  The  generality  of  writers  would 
scarcely  deem  it  necessary,  or  even  possible,  to 
give  a  moral  tone  to  a  work  treating  of  tbe  acicn- 
Lifio  origin  and  effect  of  the  German  baths ;  bat  it 
is  done  here,  easily  and  pleasantly,  not  as  a  dry 
homily,  however,  for  there  is  nothing  dry  in  ibis 
book.  After  giving  an  account  of  tbe  gambUng 
and  gaming  tables  of  Baden,  he  throws  in  bis  mite 
of  good  in  the  following  remark,  relating  to  tbe 
pernicious  vice. 

Alas  1  the  destruction  that  one  night  of  gain  might  bring. 
One  shudders  as  one  reads  in  the  guide-books,  *  the  gaming 
rooms  are  open  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  devan  at 
night." 

From  Baden  he  proceeds  to  Wildbad,  »Bd 
thence  to  Uerrenalb,  and  we  must  record  ono  re- 
mark called  forth  at  that  place  by  the  presenoe  of 
a  young  girl  who  waited  on  him.  The  senteBce  is 
full  of  truth  and  poetry  : — 

Depend  on  it,  thought  I,  a  smile  is  a  bit  of  heaven,  ^Tea 
to  man  and  woman  to  brighten  his  or  her  existence. 

The  three  weeks'  scamper  have  given  us  a  bocdc 
full  of  talent,  instruction,  and  interest,  which  wiil 
amuse  the  light  reader,  and  instruct  those  of  c 
more  solid  turn  of  mind,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
attentively  read. 


Englith  ffearli  and  Engluh Hands:  or,  ike 

and  the  Trenekm.    London :  Nisbett  and  Go. 
This  work  is  the  narrative  of  a  lady,  wbo  wii^  Ai 
true  spirit  of  Christian  philanthroply,  and 
aside  the  prejudices  and  timidity  of  her  m 
boldly  forth  among  a  class  of  mm,  aimoo^ 
verbially  reckless  and  disorderly;   bo|»iig 
sympathetic  words  of  friendly  warning;  lo 
them  from  their  evil  ways,  and  truly  bas 
been  blessed.    But  with  her  object,  or  ita 
success,    or  failure,    we    need  not 
with  her  book,  as  a  book  we  have  to  dmL 
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'  brief  worda  and  exiraeis  we  give  ike  sum  and 
»  of  it. — From  the  preface  we  learn  that 

Its  pwport  is  to  show  men  and  women  who  are  placed  bj 
Uw  pretideaee  of  Ood  in  another  position  of  life,  how  mnch 
if  hJigh  and  delicate  feeling  is  to  be  found  amongst  that  great 
■ais  of  their  conatrjmen  who  eat  their  bread  under  the 
Wamr  portioa  of  the  primeTal  corse. 

Among  the  ••Navvies,"  then  who  were  con- 
itmcting  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  the 
writer  took  her  way,  and  it  is  of  them  her  narra- 
tive speaks.  We  give  her  introdaclion  to  them 
in  her  own  words. 

Aboat  wvca  in  the  areniog,  I  went  to  a  cottage  wher« 
■steral  were  lo(%ing,  and  asked  for  one  of  the  family  (whom 
I  had  fbmerly  visited  in  his  illness),  as  an  essy  introduction 
to  the  strangers.  A  tall,  strong  man,  in  a  fustian  jscket, 
qMsiag  the  door  scarcely  wide  enough  to  shew  his  face, 
ttid  *•  Harry  aint  here  jnst  now.** 

"But  I  snppose I  shall  see  him  if  I  wait,  shall  I  not? 
I  win  walk  in,  if  jou  will  allow  me.** 

"Well,  yon  can,  if  you  like ;  but  we're  a  lot  of  rongh 

And  then  she  sat  down  among  them,  an<1  hegan 
to  talk  of  things  of  which  those  poor  men  never 
heard  or  thonght.  The  following  simple  argument 
IS  worth  transcribing.  One  of  the  navvies  had 
expressed  bis  disbelief  in  the  Bible,  giving  as  his 


"I  read  in  the  Bible  that  God  is  a  Ood  of  love,  and  yet 
ftiC  H«  has  prepared  from  all  eternity  a  pUce  of  torment  for 
■s  poar  pitifal  creatures." 

Mm  replies. 

**  la  My  Bible  I  have  never  read  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
nil  tkU  Ood  is  love ;  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
«y»  at  the  jadcment  day,  to  those  who  have  believed  and 
titytd  Him,  *  Come,  ye  bleieed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kia^inw  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
Bst  Id  tiMie  who  have  rqeeted  His  salvation,  and  despised 
His  Inrs,  He  will  say,  *  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
f^fr^partd  for  ike  deml  mut  kit  tmgtlt*  If  man  chooses 
li  n^Rt  Ood*!  offer  of  mercy  through  a  Saviour,  and  to  pre- 
pna  himself  for  that  plaee  of  punishment,  he  has  no  right 
to  charge  Ood  with  the  result  of  his  own  sin  and  wilful 

From  the  date  of  her  first  introduction  to  these 
labouera,  she  went  amongst  them  unceasingly — 
heeoflsing  personally  acquainted  with  them.  As 
wiD  readilj  bo  imagined  she  met  with  some 
Realty,  but  generally  speaking,  her  course  seems 
to  have  been  far  easier  than  could  have  been 
ejected ;  indeed,  in  some  instances,  her  pictures 
to  be  overdrawn,  as  in  the  following,  for 
She  bad  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  beer  shop, 
I «  BOtorio«s  drunkard  seeing  her,  exclaimed, 

as  ^oila  our  peace  with  the 

[  a  young  man. 

•be   was   not  to  be  barred  out.      She 
;  and  addressed  the  young  man  who  had 
[  tibe  esdoding  process.     After  inviting  him 
l»«fvtboQaung  tea-party.      She  asked  him  if  he 
His  answer  was, 

^ ,   b«l  th^  have  never  done  me  any  good. 

'%mfm^at  wamm  asd  oowards.** 

Vbm  fMd  fo  thflsi  without  a  doubt,**  I  replied,  «<  and 


for  brave  men  too.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter 
from  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  writes  from  the  Guard's 
camp  at  Varna.  Listen  to  what  he  says  about  the  comfort 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  young  man  listened  to  it  with  melting  eyes^ 
and  then  said,  "  There's  both  power  and  beauty  in 
that."  He  was  moved  to  tears  by  the  story  of 
Hedley  Yicar*s  conversion,  and  entirely  overcome^ 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

Now,  it  seems  highly  improbable,  that  a  bra- 
talised  infidel  (for  such  his  suggestion  of  "  bar  her 
out,*'  with  regard  to  a  good  kind  lady  who,  for 
him  and  others  like  him,  was  forcing  her  way  into 
a  place  from  which  those  of  her  station  and  sex 
would  shrink ;  and  his  assertion  that  the  "  Bible 
was  only  fit  for  women  and  cowards,"  prove  him 
to  have  been)  should  be  instantaneously  so  changed 
in  nature  by  the  reading  of  a  simple  letter,  as  to 
have  been  "  moved  to  tears.'*  Still  it  is  possible* 
Perhaps  we  have  not  all  the  details  given,  and  this 
may  convey  the  impression  of  too  vivid  colouring ; 
but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  we  think  it 
unwise  to  chronicle  these  "sudden  conversions." 
To  those  of  a  loss  enthusiastic  temperament  than 
the  narrator,  they  give  a  false  ione  to  the  nar- 
ration, which  somewhat  mars  the  good  which 
might  be  drawn  from  it. 

Very  different  is  the  account  she  gives  of  her 
moral  contest  with  one  who  had  once  yielded  to 
the  persuasions  of  truth,  and  then  been*a  back- 
slider. His  former  habits  of  intemperance  had  again 
exerted  their  sway  over  him,  and  so  ashamed  was 
he  of  his  miserable  sin  and  weakness  in  this 
respect,  that  he  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
leaving  his  wife,  children,  work — everything,  and 
wandering  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  this  determination  came  to  the  ears  of  her, 
who  before  had  spoken  words  of  peace  to  him. 
As  might  be  expected,  she  went  to  him,  and 
sought  by  every  argument  to  lead  him  back  into 
the  path  he  had  once  trod.  But  her  work  seemed 
hopeless. 

Never,  she  says,  had  I  so  learnt  my  own  utter  power* 
lessness  to  influenoe  the  soul  of  another.  All  the  powers 
of  darkness  seemed  leagued  against  my  feebleness.  There 
was  but  one  hope  left.  I  knelt  down,  and  poured  out  my 
heart  in  prayer,  that  Qod  the  Holy  Spirit  would  drive  out 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  take  possession  of  that  soul  again.** 

He  would  not  kneel,  but  seemed  somewhat 
touched.  She  then  went  on,  but  it  was  only  by 
slow,  imperceptible  degrees,  he  was  led  to 
renounce  his  determination,  and  brought  to  believe 
that  pardon  and  peace  might  be  his  again. 

Now,  this  is  a  far  more  natural  story  than  the 
other,  and  we  think,  far  more  convincing. 

The  authoress  gives  several  interesting  and 
pleasing  instances  of  the  noble  and  grateful  feeling 
to  be  met  with  in  these  rough  children  of  nature. 
On  one  occasion  she  says. 

He  (one  of  the  navvies)  and  John  had  bought  a  charm- 
ing  little  travelling  bag  far  me.  It  was  recognised  by  a 
shopman,  with  whom  we  were  in  the  habit  of  dealings  as  I 
held  it  in  my  hand  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  never  had  greater  difficulty  in  *'  giving  aatisfaotion ; ' 
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the  DATTy  was  so  particiilar  aboat  the  pattern  of  the  snap 
and  steel  chain ! 

And  again  in  the  instance  of  two  men,  John 
and  James  hj  name,  who  bad  been  obliged  to 
borrow  a  small  sum  of  money  from  ber,  to  the 
bononr  of  nsTties  she  relates  bow  it  was  repaid. 

And  here  we  mnst  state  that  these  two  men  bad 
embarked  on  board  the  Jara,  which  was  to  sail 
from  Deptford  for  the  Crimea.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  a  bitter  wind  made  the 
cold  more  piercing  than  usual. 

"  Whilst  other  men,**  she  relates,  **  had  been  laying  ont 
from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a  piece  in  warm  Tests,  John 
and  James  had  been  obliged  to  do  without  them  to  pay 
their  debts ;  so  there  they  stood  on  deck  in  that  biting  cold, 
with  nothing  wanner  than  a  slop  over  their  shoilden,  and 
with  small  chance  of  the  warm  clothing,  provided  by  govern- 
ment, being  given  oat  for  some  days.** 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  thej  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  in  tbis  unclad  state. 

There  are  more  vivid  scenes  in  this  book  than 
tbose  we  have  extracted,  bat  we  have  not  space  to 
give  them ,  besides^  we  like  better  to  think  of  the 
kind  Christian  writer  as  the  cottage  friend,  than 
as  the  heroine,  standing  between  an  infuriated 
mob  of  navvies,  and  the  equally  irate  band  of 
policemen  summoned  to  quell  them. 

She  sets  her  face  more  particularly  against  the 
all  prevalent  and  horrible  sin  of  drunkenness. 
Her  narrative  proves,  that  experience  had  shown 
her,  that  this  vice  is  the  prevailing  and  destructive 
bane  of  the  working  man  of  England. 

^Will  the  day  never  come,  she  says,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  onr  working  brothers  their  holiday — their  one  little 
green  isle  here  and  there  npon  a  sea  of  toil,  without  its 
ending  by  numbers  of  them  drinking  themselves  into  ferocity 
or  idiotcy  P  It  cannot  be  that  our  working  men  are  incap. 
able  of  higher  pleasures,  men  who  have  such  great  hearts — 
and  the  heart  of  an  Englishman  is  the  home  of  every  gene- 
rous and  noble  feeling  when  that  house  is  set  in  order  by  the 
grace  of  Ood — must  aho  have  a  capacity  for  refined  eiyoy- 
ment.  Gentlemen  of  England,  these  working  men  of 
England  are  the  raw  material  from  which  yon  have  been 
moulded. 

Her  words  should  stimulate  others  to  follow 
her  example,  and  wakbg  from  their  dream  of 
worldy  pleasure,  go  forth  and  find  some  worthy 
work  such  as  hers  for  them  to  do.  To  this  end 
does  her  book  tend.  Abounding  in  warm  and 
generous  sentiments,  admirable  in  intention  and 
tendency,  it  cannot  be  too  extensively  circulated 
or  read.  While  the  British  press  sends  to  the 
publie  its  yearly  amount  of  trashy  novels  or 
cheaper  publications,  the  main  object  of  some  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  pander  to  the  vulgarity  and 
immorality  of  the  age,  it  rarely  produces  a  narra- 
tive of  such  sterling  interest  or  real  utility,  as  that 
now  before  us.  The  benevolence  of  the  writer  is 
visible  in  every  line ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  this 
acknowledged  feeling  which  gave  her  such  influ- 
ence with  those  in  whom  she  took  so  deep  an 
interest. 

These  navvies  entertained  so  warm  an  affection 
for  their  benefactress,  that,  when  they  were  about 
to  embark  for  the  Crimea,  they  begged  her  ''  to  go 


with  them  to  keep  them  straight,  and  to  be  with 
any  who  should  die  there  in  their  last  hours. 
And  they  humbly  begged  to  know  if  they  might 
take  the  best  place  for  her  on  board,  and  pay  for 
it  among  themselves."  Home  duties  prevented 
her  acceding  to  their  request. 

Her  book  concludes  with  some  very  useful 
remarks  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  navvy  may  be  ameliorated.  She  complains, 
and  with  some  truth,  of  the  perfect  want  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  contractX)rs,  and  the  men  whom 
they  employ,  and  states  that  the  latter  in  speaking 
of  their  employers,  say  *'  they  don't  care  what 
happens  to  us,  so  they  gets  their  work  done.  All 
they  think  of  is  how  much  they  can  squeeze  out 
of  the  bones  and  life  of  a  navvy." 

As  long  as  this  impression  exists,  their  must  be 
a  latent  animosity  between  master  and  man. 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  book  to  all, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  plead  successfully  for  the 
poor  navvy,  and  be  the  medium  of  softening  many 
a  callous  English  Heart,  to  the  hard  lot  of  those, 
whose  poverty  compels  them  ^to  live  through  the 
labour  of  English  Hands. 


The  Judges  of  England,  By  Eowabd  Foss, 
F.8A.  Vols.  V  and  VI.,  pp.  552  and  556. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
The  history  of  any  profession,  fairly  and  honestly 
told,  will  afford  much  information  upon  the  history 
and  general  condition  of  the  country  in  which  it 
has  been  exercised.  This  characteristic  of  pro- 
fessional history  belongs,  perhaps,  more  pecnliaxly 
to  the  legal  than  to  any  other  profession,  beootta 
it  has  been  always,  and  in  all  countries,  oonnooted 
intimately  with  the  political  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  people.  A  history  of  the  Juries 
of  England,  in  the  middle  ages,  is  also,  to  a  laige 
extent,  the  biography  of  lending  ecclesiastics^  for 
nearly  all  the  judges,  even  four  hundred  years  age^ 
were  also  ecclesiastics.  The  Church  absorbed 
the  learning  of  the  land,  and  was  obliged  to  CK:- 
pound  its  law.  From  this  peculiarity,  the  \mm 
deposit  of  ecclesiastical  livings  in  the  gift  of  fb 
Lord  Chancellor  may  have  been  formed.  If  tlijiae 
matters  were  to  bo  arranged  for  a  new  state,  n| 
if  ecclesiastical  patronage  were  to  be  iustitutedf  or 
tolerated,  it  would  be  placed  in  the  gift  of  «n 
Archbishop  rather  than  a  Chancellor;  but  tte 
eclesiastic  was  in  those  days  also  the  lawyer'; 
and  when  the  two  professions  parted  ooeipaiu; 
the  religious  was  too  weak  to  cope  witlt  ffa 
secular— and  the  latter  carried  off  the  largw  j«f- 
tion  of  the  property. 

Patronage,  indeed,  was  considered  a  pnx^m^ 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  judge  hmif^ 
his  seat  on  the  bench  as  an  officer  now  porofaiili 
his  commission  in  the  army.  He  bought  ii  'Mk 
all  the  privileges  appertaining  thereto^  ^4M% 
could  help  to  replace  bis  means ;  and^  at  kiri^  v 
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tit  ietmei  honest  to  sell  other  patronage.  In 
ftht  manner  the  sbaroeful  practice  originated,  pro- 
ySj,  of  adrertising  for  sale  the  cure  of  souls,  and 
ugiDg  up  the  price  in  proportion  to  the  pancity 
of  the  soAils  who  can  be  troublesome ;  and  the  ex- 
peotasejof  an  earlj  admission — in  other  words,  of 
thi  earlj  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  aged 
e%litj,  and  encumbered  with  all  the  diseases  ex- 
peeled  reasonably  for  flesh  at  that  age.  The 
owner  of  the  linng  originallj  paid  for  his  right  of 
presentation ;  pei^aps  he  made  monej  of  it — his  ^ 
descendants  haYO  made  money  of  it,  and  their 
desoendants  will  continue  to  take  the  same  course 
vithout,  perhaps,  much  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  soolt  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Poss's  fifth  yolume  comprehends  the  reigns 
of  the  Todors  frono  Henry  YII.  to  Elizabeth. 
The  sixth  rolume  is  occupied  with  the  first  and 
second  Stewart  and  the  protectorate.  They  are  both 
therefore  cast  in  that  transition  state  of  England 
whkk  was  rich  in  great  minds.  Indeed  we  know 
not  that  as  the  author  proceeds  in  his  gigantic 
vork  he  will  e? er  rench  a  more  interesting  period. 
The  fifth  Tolnme  contains  the  reign  of  the  astute 
rietor  of  Bosworth-field,  his  boisterous  and  self- 
willed,  and  sensual  son,  the  gentle  boy  Edward,  the 
end  and  dark  enthusiast,  Mary,  and  the  '*  strong- 
■taded"  Elisabeth.  They  had  gathered  around 
ihoi  men  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  of  whom  the 
theater  part  were  connected  with  the  legal  profes- 
MD,  while  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second 
fltowCs  and  the  Protectorate  were  those  periods 
ef  MBVulsion  that  tried  men's  metal  and  minds. 

Hr,  fo9s*8  plan  comprehends  a  general  survey 
of  eadi  reigUy  and  subsequently  biographical  notice 
of  tte  Judges.  It  is  a  plan  invoWing  great  labour 
oitoiaone  research.  Many  of  the  Judges  were 
lol  dMng^ished  otherwise  than  by  their  official 
iwwfiuii^  acd  some  difficulty  must  have  been  expe- 
liMsd  in  ascertaining  ereu  the  dates  of  their 
kiftt  sad  death  ;  but  the  author  [has  shrank  from 
10  tsi  hi  rendering  his  work  a  complete  record  of 
l^^ilBd*a  Judges. 

4  eraditable  fact  is  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
Milef  the  fifth  volume,  namely,  that  although 
iltiafi^g  dynasty  had  changed  four  times  in  the 
jjMy'Six  years  preceding  the  accession  of  Henry 
VSL»  jpsi  BO  attempt  had  been  made  to  dbplace 
At  Aiges.  It  at  least  shews  a  respect  for  the 
Jiftial  character  formed  at  a  period  when  might 
M  iAflr  dqiartments  ruled  over  right,  and  often 
nMniihleasly. 

He  JiOfd  Qhancellor  of  those  days  had  the  less 
Wm  to  expect  this  exemption  from  the  general 
Iwiof  i^aee  and  property  by  confiscation,  that 
tt^^iftM  added  to  their  ecclesiastical  and  legal 
Whi  sH  the  functions  of  military  life.  Thus 
jl  IfoitoOt  who  was  Bishop  of  Ely,  Archbishop 
and  a  Cardinal  while  he  was  Lord 
o  took  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Palm  Sunday  of  1461.  Hb  friends 
He  was  aitamted.  He  escaped  to 
ilMie  temaiiied  for  ten  years  before 


he  obtained  permission  to  reside  again  in  England. 
Next  year  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Roils. 
He  joined  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  between 
the  English  and  ij'rench  Kings,  and  made  money 
by  the  arrangements  for  purchasing  the  claim  of 
the  former  to  the  French  sovereignty  by  the  latter ; 
yet  on  receiving  a  presentation  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Ely  he  resigned  his  office  as  Master  of  the 
Rolls ;  having  previously  secured  its  reversion  for 
his  nephew.  His  subsequent  life  for  a  season 
was  calm,  but  the  storm  rose. 

Daring  the  remaining  fuar  yeart  of  Edwarcl*t  reign,  the 
new  bishop  qnietlj  performed  his  episcopal  daties,  and  the 
king*s  confidence  in  bis  prudence  and  attachment  is  said  to 
have  been  farther  evidenced  by  his  making  hiro  one  of  the 
execators  of  his  will,  of  which,  however,  no  record  has  been 
discovered.  That  this  was  so,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to 
feel  a  devoted  interest  in  £dward*s  infant  family,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  violent  condact  of  the  Protector  Richard 
towards  him,  for  what,  no  other  reason  appears.  The  young 
king's  council  had  been  summoned  on  the  ISth  June,  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  coronation,  and,  the  Protector  attending  it, 
had  coarteously  requested  the  bishop  to  let  him  have  some 
strawberries  from  his  garden  in  Holborn  for  his  dinner,  and 
had  then  retired.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned,  and  thtt 
furioos  scene,  which  terminated  in  the  hurried  execution  of 
Lord  Hastings  was  performed,  Bishop  Morton  and  the 
primate  of  York  being  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tow9r. 
The  petition  of  the  University  of  Oxford  procured  his  release 
from  that  fortress,  and  he  was  sent  to  Brecon  under  the 
wardship  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

To  Bishop  Morton  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham  the  plot  for  raising  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to 
the  throne  is  ascribed.  It  cost  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  his  life,  and  Bishop  Morton  a  second 
attainder  with  confiscation  of  all  his  possessions. 
The  battle  of  Boswell-field  two  years  thereafter 
recruited  his  fortunes,  and  he  was  Henry  Yllth^s 
first  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate. 
He  immediately  became  a  zealous  reformer  of  the 
horrible  immoralities  then  common  among  the 
clergy,  who  plotted  against  his  life.  In  the  State 
he  remained  a  faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  the 
Crown.  Amid  all  his  other  engagements  ho  was 
an  agricultural  and  sanitary  reformer,  and  drained 
the  fens  in  Ely.  At  his  death,  in  1500,  it  was 
found  that  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  was  devoted 
to  objects  of  charity  and  education. 

We  are  sometimes  apt  to  consider  the  income- 
tax  a  new  invention  of  the  torturers,  but  the 
following  curious  passage  determines  the  point 
against  that  opinion : — 

A  convincing  proof  that  the  judges  were  no  longer  ex- 
empt, as  in  ancient  times,  from  subsidies  and  other  taxes,  is 
afforded  by  an  account  of  the  sums  collected,  in  anticipation 
of  that  assessed  in  15  Henry  VIII,  in  the  judges  of  both 
Benches,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  King.  The  payments  were  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  value  of  their  incomes,  which 
exhibit  a  great  variety.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  (Fineux)  is  charged  upon  1,000  marks ;  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  (Bradenell)  on  650  marks ; 
and  the  Chief  Baron  of  tht  Exchequer  (Fits  Jamee)  on 
£400.  Of  the  two  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  one 
(H.  Coningsby)  is  charged  on  £400,  the  other  (Moore)  in 
only  half  that  sum ;  two  of  the;  udges  of  the  Common  Pieu 
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(Pollarit  And  Brooke)  pay  on  500  marks,  tod  tb«  third 
(ib  Fitzbcrbert)  on  JB'2irO ;  the  three  puisne  barons  cf  the 
Esoheqaer  are  equally  charged  on  BSlOO  to  JBIOO,  which  is 
the  lowest ;  and  the  attorney-general  (Roper)  is  placed  so 
high  as  £500. 

From  this  extract  we  also  learn  that  the  incomes 
of  these  learned  personages,  at  that  time,  were 
not  exorbitant ;  but  then  the  cost  of  living  was 
smalL  We  fear,  however,  that  many  of  the 
officials  had  different  means  of  making  a  livelihood 
and  that  thej  were  to  a  great  extent  composed  of, 
we  say  not  bribes,  bnt  perquisites ;  otherwise  the 
bigh  prices  of  appointments  oonld  not  have  been 
paid. 

We  gather  what  these  were  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  from  page  3  of  vol.  vi.: — 

Coke's  atardiness  had  few  imitators  among  his  colleagues. 
That  they  snccambed  and  acknowledged  their  error  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  it  is  more  than  probable  they  had  paid 
for  their  places.  The  general  corruption  in  this  reign,  which 
notoriously  pervaded  almost  every  department  of  the  state, 
txtended  itself  to  the  courts  of  justice  and  those  connected 
with  than.  The  proceedings  against  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  show  that  bribery  was  common,  though  dignified  with 
the  title  of  presents,  and  New  Year's  gifts.  An  entry  in  the 
archives  of  Lyme  Regis  leaves  *'  to  the  mayor's  discretion 
what  gratuity  he  will  give  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  his 
men"  at  the  assises  in  1620,  when  their  charter  was  in 
question.  No  place  or  dignity  but  had  its  price.  Sir 
James  Ley  offered  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  £10,000  for  the 
joffiee  of  attonwy-general ;  and  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  though 
he  would  not  condescend  to  barter  for  it,  felt  himself  con- 
atraiaed  by  the  common  practice,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
preeent  the  sum  of  £4,000  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty. 
Even  the  dignity'of  the  ooif  could  not  be  obtained  without 
a  payment  to  the  King  or  those  about  him  of  £600 ;  and 
Sir  George  Coke,  by  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  imposition, 
enhanced  the  respect  with  which  his  character  was  regarded. 

These  fines  could  not  have  been  paid  if  the  pre- 
decessors of  our  present  judges  had  not  possessed 
some  other  menus  of  acquiring  money  more  pro- 
ductive than  their  plain  salaries. 

The  Coke  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  was  the 
celebrated  reporter  who  opposed  the  intrusion  of 
James  I.  into  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  when  that 
monarch  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  law  should 
consist  with  reason  and  be  intelligible  to  a  reason- 
able man. 

This  fifth  volume  contains  an  excellent  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  first  Earl  of 
Essex.  He  was  the  first  layman  who  held  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Eolls.  He  seems  to  have 
fought  his  way  from  a  low  circle  to  the  highest 
honours  which  Henry  YIII.  could  confer;  and 
yet  was  judicially  murdered  by  that  capricious 
monarch.  Through  his  influence  the  children  of 
England  were  first  taught  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Commandments  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  he  had  an  English  Bible  placed 
in  every  parish  chorch. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  short  biography  of 
the  two  Mores ;  the  father  and  the  sons,  so  very 
pleasant  in  their  lives ;  although  John  More  lived 
to  see  his  son  Thomas  More  exalted  above  him  in 
judicial  dignity ;  but  he  like  Essex  was  beheaded 
to  satisfy  the  malignity    of   his  changeful   and 


haughty  sovereign.  The  character  of  John  Fits 
James  is  less  known  than  that  of  Essex  or  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  and  Mr.  Foss  holds  that  it  has 
been  unjustly  treated  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  lives 
of  the  Chancellors.  The  author  allows  that  FiU 
James  fell  into  the  "  subserviency  to  the  Royal 
Tyranny  with  which  every  one  of  his  brethren  was 
chargeable  '*  but  he  does  not  think  that  he  should 
have  been  specially  selected  for  Lord  Campbeirs 
censure ;  and  he  deals  with  one  of  these  charges  in 
the  following  refutation. 

On  the  conviction  of  Queen  A.nne  Boleyn,  Lord  Campbs& 
pursues  the  same  course.   He  represents  that  *'  the  opinioo 
of  the  judges  was  asked,**  whether  the  sentence  upon  her 
could  be  in  the  alternative,  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded  at  the 
King's  pleasure ;  aud  he  puts  a  cruel  speech  into  Fitz  Jamet*8 
rooutli,  arguing  against  its  being  in  the  disjunctive,  and  coo- 
seqnently  as  enforcbg  the  former  as  the  l^al  punishment  of 
a  woman  attainted  of  treason.     The  sole  words  in  the  au- 
thority quoted,  upon  which  this  supposed  speech  is  fbuDded, 
are  "  The  Judgtt  complabed  of  this  way  of  proceeding,  and 
said  such  a  disjunctive  in  a  judgment  of  treason  had  never 
been  seen  ;*'  and  Lord  Campbell  not  only  iranalates  **  the 
judges**  into  *'  Fits  James,  C.  T.**  but  adds  within  inverted 
commas  an  argument  as  spoken  by  him  on  the  ocaeaion.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any  opinion  asked, 
or  any  public  discussion  on  the  snhject ;  bnt  on  the  contrary, 
the  above  passage  is  merely  a  remark  in  Judge  Spellmaa's 
common  place  book,  and  evidently  shows  nothing  more  than 
the  judges  private  doubts  on  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
cedent ;  deeply  as  all  Englishmen  must  feel  the  dreadful  de- 
gradation of  the  law  at  this  period,  and  disgusted  as  they 
must  be  at  the  despicable  weakness  of  its  professors,  they 
would  deem  themselves  guilty  of  injustice  similar  to  that 
which  was  then  administered,  if  they  convicted  any  indhridaal 
on  evidence  concocted  as  this  is.    But  the  moat  curicMa  part 
of  the  story  remains  to  be  told.    The  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  unfortunate  Queen  are   preserved  in  the 
Bc^a  de  Secretis ;  and  from  them  it  is  manifest  that  Utt 
James  was  not  present  at  all.     Uis  name  does  not  oeear  in 
any  one  of  iho  writs;  and  Baldwin,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  the  principal  judge  on  all  of  them* 

Mr.  Foss  has  examined  several  of  the  statements 
in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors"  respecting  John 
Fitz  James,  and  he  declares  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence for  them.     Indeed  Lord  Campbell  seema  to 
have  written  both  hastily  and  harshly ;    and  Lord 
Brougham  must  surely  have  seen  the  manuscript  of 
Fitz  James's  life  before  he  uttered  in  agony  asaoBied 
when  he  heard  that  his  learned  lather  was  to 
publish  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors'    "  it  adds  one 
more  to  the  pangs  of  death."     Fitz  James  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  bribes  and  peT- 
quisites,  for  he  dismissed  his  derk  for  acoeptiBg  a 
gift  of  £1,600  from  a  suitor  in  whose  favow  a 
case  had  been  decided. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  like  the  Earl  of  Bssex,  made 
his  way  from  a  humble  beginning  to  the  bi^iest 
place  in  the  €huroh  and  the  State,  to  CsU  |^ 
Thomas  Cromwell,  when  he  had  done  hii  Masita'a 
work.  He  entered  the  Church  to  wkieh,  im  kia 
younger  days,  judging  from  the  following  exltmok, 
he  was  not  an  ornament : — 


Wolsey  is  represented  as  a  very  handsoaie  m«a  ftk  Hat 
time,  thongh  afterwards  he  had  a  hlemiah  in  his  nl^^fUi  w^% 
so  disflgiiring  him^hat  in  his  portraits  he  ia  t^mmy^  s^ 
sented  in  profikir  He  was  alao  more  free  and  nn^f  fc 
mannen  anjiftabits  than  modern  ideas  of  what  «    " 
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I  iMwaiTMi.  An  eTCttt  ii  tUted  to  hate  occurred  soon 
iftw  U  took  op  hia  residence  at  Lymington,  which,  though 
th*  perticolars  may  be  embellished,  is  nndoabtedly  true  iu 
the  aaiii.  Though  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences 
ift  the  moottot,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  incident  for  him, 
is  it  tasf^  bim  to  be  more  dreomspeet  in  his  public  con- 
iudk  for  the  future.  It  is  said  that,  going  with  some  boon 
eaapsaioQS  to  a  fair  in  the  Ticinity,  he  got  into  a  drunken 
raw,  aad  that  thereupon  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  a  neighbouring 
Jartiee,  to  whom,  probably,  he  had  uot  paid  suiBcient  defe- 
tmm,  set  htm  in  the  dock.  This  was  an  insult  to  his  post- 
tisB  ai  a  priest,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  pretence  could 
jastify ;  bat  it  would  huTC  been  more  dignified  iu  him  to  for- 
ftt  i^  when  he  had  OTcreome  the  disgrace,  and  filled  the 
Ugh  post  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  sent 
far  the  inconsiderate  knight,  and,  after  giring  him  a  sharp 
npriinand,  dismissed  him  from  his  presence,  with  an  injunc- 
tion not  to  leave  London  without  license.  In  no  very  en- 
tiable  state  of  suspense,  he  remained  in  the  Middle  Temple 
Ibr  ienr  or  fire  years,  till  at  last,  thinking  that  the  best  mode 
of  appeasing  the  Cardinal's  displeasure  was  to  flatter  his 
vaaity,  he  rebuilt  the  gate-house  there,  and  embellished  it 
wjfh  Wolsey's  arms  and  ecclesiastical  badges — an  oiTering 
whidi  had  the  desired  eifect.  The  disgrace  inflicted  on 
Wobsy,  of  course,  obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  parish,  but 
hi  did  not  resign  the  preferment  till  1509. 

The  disgrace  and  retirement  did  not  disqualify 
hm,  however,  from  acting  as  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
hisliop  of  Canterborj ;  and  he  was  sabsequently 
ODplojed  in  a  delicate  and  diplomatic  service  by 
Henry  YIL,  no  bad  judge  of  character.  His  wit 
recommended  him  to  Henry  YIIL,  but  the  friend- 
ship of  that  monarch  for  Wolsey  does  not  lead  to 
the  idea  that  the  latter  supported  well  his  ecclesias- 
tkil  eharacter.  He  lived  both  an  expensive  and 
a  gay  life,  engaged  in  numerous  duties,  and  yet 
dtfing  fourteen  years  that  he  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Chanoellor,  his  attendance  on  the  Court  was 
regular,  and  his  decrees,  according  to  Mr.  Foss, 
were  characterized  by  equity  and  wisdom.  His 
liae^  progress,  and  fall,  are  matters  with  which 
nearly  every  English  reader  is  acquainted,  but  the 
foflowing  favourable  summary  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  have  not 
to  these  valuable  volumes : — 


Altogether,  Wolsey  was  certainly  the  roost  extraordinary 
mm  tlwt,  as  a  £sTourite  or  Minister,  eter  ruled  the  destinies 
of  Ak  kiogdoo.  By  his  own  abilities  he  raised  himself 
flMi  aa  hMsbto  origin  to  a  position  of  respectability  T^ud 
'  lA  the  Uaiversity ;  by  hia  patient  wisdom  he  conn- 
I  aa  carlj  disgrace ;  and  by  his  assiduity  and  willing- 
MM  to  aasist  those  whom  he  serTcd,  he  attained  the 
■ltfpiug-at<me  from  which  he  was  to  spring  almost  at  once  to 
Us  trtpmcMt  height.  The  flrst  matter  with  which  he  was 
MfbPHtcd  M  hBj  manifested  his  aetirity  and  political 
imiarily,  tluit  he  seentd  the  approbation  not  only  of  an  aged 
tmi.  wine  Monarch,  but  also  of  a  young  and  ambitious  prince. 
Omt  Hie  latter,  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  accession, 
W^htf  aeqwired  such  an  influence  as  to  set  all  other 
IktMrkca,  and  almost  all  other  counsellors,  aside,  and  to  en- 
fm,  aoldy  aod  ongly,  the  whole  government  of  the  realm. 
Mlag  Ilia  away,  which  extended  over  nearly  twenty  years, 
Hin  an  so  aiidi  instaices  of  cruelty,  or  of  oppression,  or 
mm  of  casriee,  on  bis  part,  as  too  often  disgraced  the  career 
tfyowfkl  Crrourites  in  former  reigns.    The  interior  of  the 

a  powerful,  its  commerce  flourishing,  and  its  wars 
It  assumed  a  higher  rank   in  the  scale  of 

i  it  had  hitherto  attained,  and  its  aid  and  alliance 
hj  popes,  emperors,  and  kings.  To  conclude 
Mk  1^  anaantiy  of  the  historian  Lingard :  "  The  best 
jpi^  o»  hm  ehafader  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  in  the 


conduct  of  Henry  before  and  after  the  CardinaTs  fall.  As 
long  as  WoUey  continued  in  favour,  the  royal  passions  were 
confined  within  certain  bounds  ;  the  moment  his  influence 
was  extinguished  they  burst  through  every  restraint,  and  by 
their  caprice  and  violence  alarmed  his  subjects,  and  astonished 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.*' 

Lingard's  estimate  is,  however,  tinged  with  the 
natural  current  of  his  prejudices  and  views. 

The  most  interesting  biographies  in  the  sixth 
volume  are  those  of  Bacon,  Coke,  and  Lyttleton. 
The  history  of  Lord  Bacon,  our  most  remarkable 
mixture  of  genius  and  wisdom,  with  occasional 
meanness  and  servility,  is  well  known.  The 
character  and  circumFtances  of  Coke,  except 
to  the  members  of  the  profession,  are  not  so 
well  understood.  We  have  already  noticed  hia 
sturdy  assistance  to  the  views  o^  our  northern 
Solon,  but  the  great  lawyer  was  not  free  from  the 
failings  of  his  class  in  his  time.  He  was  bom  in 
1551,  and  being  the  only  son  of  an  old  family,  he 
enjoyed  all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  day. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  increased  his  property  by 
what  must  have  been  deemed  an  extremely  forlii« 
nate  marriage,  1583.  The  foUowiug  paragraph 
explains  the  reason  why : — 

On  the  13th  August,  1582,  he  nuirried  his  first  wife 
Bridget,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Paston,  Esq.,  de- 
ceased, of  Huntiugfield,  in  Suffolk,  a  descendant  of  Judge 
Paston.  At  this  time  his  name  was  pronounced  Cooke,  and 
is  so  spelled  in  the  registry  of  his  marriage,  as  also  in  a 
special  commission  some  ten  years  later,  when  soh'dtor- 
general.  His  acquisition  of  a  fortune  of  £80,000  with  hia 
wife,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  did  not  dimi- 
nish his  industry  ;  for  from  this  date  he  seems  to  have  been 
engaged  in  every  prominent  case  noticed  by  the  different 
reporters.  About  1685  he  was  chosen  Becorder  of  Coventry ; 
in  the  next  year  the  same  office  was  given  to  him  by  the 
dtifiens  of  Norwich :  and  in  January,  1591-92,  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  called  him  to  the  distinguished  post  of 
recorder  of  the  metropolis. 

He  soon  resigned  his  office  on  being  appointed 
Solicitor-General.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
person  of  a  shocking  bad  temper ;  and  his 
language  as  Attorney-General  would  not  now 
be  tolerated  by  any  judge.  He  conducted  the 
trials  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Southampton 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  his  language  of 
and  towards  these  noblemen,  reflected  little  credit 
on  his  Cambridge  education.  When  King  James 
reached  the  throne,  he  had  more  employment  in 
State  trials,  and  they  were  congenial  to  his  coarse 
nature  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Baliegh  was  one 
of  the  earlier  if  not  the  first  of  them,  and  his 
observations  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Eoss,  are  bad 
specimens  of  his  manners,  if  they  be  favourable 
specimens  of  his  style.  Coke,  whose  reports  all 
are  accustomed  to  regard  with  respect  must  have 
been  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  our  Scotch 
Braxy  ;  two  centuries  in  advance  of  his  successor; 
but  deficient  in  the  humour  and  epigrammatic  point 
of  the  Scotch  bully  on  the  b^nch,  as  he  was  rather 
coarsely  termed.  But  Coke  was  only  at  the  bar 
when  the  scene  thus  described  occurred  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  was  the  prisoner. 
On  Sir  Walter  Baldgh's  trial,  hii  heartlcN  and  onnanly 
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behtTioar  forms  ftft  appfopnat«  introdoction  to  the  thAmefol 
mode  in  whteU  tho  proeeediogi  were  coadocted,  and  the 
ditgncefttl  verdict  given  by  the  jury ;  and  hit  falsonie  iidala- 
tioQ  of  the  king^t  wisdom  nnd  innooence  has  an  awkward 
illostration  in  (the  absurd  farce  which  the  monarch  caused 
to  be  performed  at  tho  intended  ezecotiou  of  the  lords  impli. 
cated  in  the  same  treason,  and  in  the  crvel  tragedy,  which 
in  thirteen  years  after,  he  perpetrated  in  Raleigh*s  death  on 
that  condemnation.  Of  the  king  he  says,  **  I  shall  not  mnch 
speak  of  anything ; "  and  then,  with  a  well  prepared  excep- 
tioB,  adds,  **  nor  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  natttre ; 
whose  thoughts  are  innocent,  whose  words  are  full  of  wis- 
dom and  learning,  and  whose  works  are  full  of  honour; 
although  it  be  a  true  saying,  Nwtjuam  nimis  quod  et  nunquam 
Mdi*.**  To  Raleigh,  a  person  on  trial  for  his  life*  he  brutally 
•ays,  **  Thou  art  a  monster,  thou  hast  an  English  face,  but 
a  Spanish  heart/* — **  Thou  viper,  for  I  iAou  tbee,  thou 
traitor  I  "— "  Thou  art  thyself  a  spider  of  hell.*'—**  Oh 
damnable  atheist,*'  &c. ,  Even  Chief  Justice  Popham  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologiec;  "Sir  Walter,"  said  he,  "Mr. 
Attorney  speaks  out  of  the  zeal  of  his  duty  for  the  service  of 
the  king ;  and  yon,  for  your  life,  be  patient  on  both  sides ;  ** 
tad  Secretary  Cecil  endeavoured  to  soften  him :  "  Be  not  so 
impatient,  good  Mr.  Attorney,  give  him  leave  to  speak.* 
On  which  Coke  angrily  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  king's  sworn 
aenrant,  and  must  speak ;  if  I  may  not  be  patiently  heard, 
you  discourage  the  King's  Counsel,  and  encourage  traitors ;  ** 
•ad  tat  down  in  a  chafe.  A  more  disgusting  scene  liad 
oarer  bctn  witaetwd  in  court. 

We  should  think  not,  and  its  repetition  now 
lowers  the  character  of  the  man  who,  after  his 
Ovation  to  be  Chief  Justice,  ceased  to  flatter  the 
monarch  whom  he  despised,  and  imperiously  re- 
sisted his  purposes.  He  lost  the  favour  of  the 
sorereign  ultimately,  and  was  even  incarcerated  in 
the  Tower  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  but  he 
eseaped  through  all  the  perils  of  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  to  die  at  an  old  age — eighty- two 
years — yet  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed,  his 
papers  were  all  seized  on  the  pretence  of  sedition. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Coke  in 
Norfolk,  unless,  of  course,  his  father  could  have 
been  said  to  have  founded  it  before  him ;  but  his 
tnarriage  and  subsequent  industry  accumulated 
the  great  property  in  Norfolk,  belonging  to  that 
£amily,  and  which  King  James  I.  even  deemed  too 
large  for  a  subject.  His  descendant,  the  late  Mr. 
Coke,  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
We  copy  the  summing  up  of  CokeV  character, 
which  cannot  be  considered  quite  favourable  to 
the  man,  although,  as  a  judge,  he  was  incorrup- 
tible. 

His  pride  and  arrogance,  however,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and 
to  them  it  may  be  attributed,  together  with  the  coldness  of 
his  nature  and  his  retired  habits,  that  his  boigraphers  record 
no  friendly  intimacies,  and  that  fewer  sayings  of  his  are  re* 
peated  than  of  any  person  who  held  so  prominent  a  position 
in  public  life.  In  his  station  as  a  judge,  which  he  occupied 
for  ten  years,  he  shone  with  the  brightest  lustre;  and 
Biaking  some  allowance  for  hii  equivocal  conduct  with  regard 
to  Overbnry*s  murderers,  he  deserves  great  praise  for  his  re- 
sistance of  royal  interference,  and  for  upholding  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  bench  ;  though  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  ex- 
aggerated his  opposition  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Bacon, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  the  encourager,  if  not  the  instigator,  of 
the  king*8  arbitrary  views.  Judge  Whitelocke  gives  testi- 
mony of  his  freedom  from  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  time. 
"  Never  was  man,**  he  says,  **  so  just,  so  upright,  so  free  from 
•ornipt  tolidtationi  of  great  men  and  friends  as  he  was. 


Never  put  counsellors  that  practised  before  him  to  annoat 
pensions  of  money  or  plate  to  have  his  favour.  In  all  causes 
before  him  the  counsel  might  assure  his  olieat  from  the 
danger  of  bribery.***  By  his  subsequent  career  in  parliament 
and  his  energetic  advocacy  of  liberal  measures,  he  would 
have  gained  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  world,  was 
it  not  for  tlie  opinion,  by  some  entertained,  that  his  opposi* 
tion  to  the  court  savoured  too  much  of  personal  disoontoit 
and  disappointed  ambition. 

We  cannot  too  folly  commend  the  industry 
displayed  in  these  volumes,  nor  the  information 
which  on  that  account  they  convey,  where  the 
necessity  for  condensation  admits  in  a  dear,  good 
style ;  for  the  lives  of  the  more  important  judges 
are  excellent  specimens  of  biographical  writing, 
and  the  work  will  be  extremely  valuable  to  students 
of  English  history.  * 


James  Montgomery.  A  Memoir,  Political  and 
Poetical.  By  J.  W.  Kino.  London  :  Partridge 
and  Co.,  1  vol.  p.p.  395. 
We  recommended  while  reviewing  the  life  of  Dr. 
Kitto  some  time  ago,  that  although  the  large 
edition  is  a  valuable  work,  yet  for  many  readers  a 
condensed  volume  of  much  smaller  sise  should  be 
published  ;  and  some  time  since  we  found  that  this 
want  had  been  supplied  in  a  very  neat  form  by  the 
same  publishers;  Messrs.  Oliphant  and  Son  of 
Edinburgh.  The  smaller  volume  is  written  by 
Dr.  Eadie  of  Glasgow,  a  very  good  proof  of  its 
value. 

We  made  a  similar  statement  when  the  six- 
volume  Life  of  James  Montgomery  the  poet  of 
Sheffield  was  completed.  That  work,  howerer 
valuable,  did  not  meet  exactly  what  many  of  the 
poets  admirers  required.  Perhaps  we  should  be  more 
correct  in  saying  that  it  furnished  more  than  they 
wanted.  Mr.  King's  volume  supplies  that  want. 
It  is  one  of  those  books  that  a  person  can  put  in 
his  pocket  and  read  at  the  sea  side ;  and  yet  quite 
sufficient  for  a  small  or  a  middle  class  library. 
The  portrait  lithographed  from  a  photograph  is  a 
pro6le,  and  although  the  features  may  be  correctly 
given,  yet  they  convey  none  of  the  poet's  expres- 
sion,  OS  we  remember  it,  that  of  a  bland  and 
naturally  mild  man  who  had  suffered  considenbl* 
afflictions  and  bore  their  traces.  The  history  do^ 
not  present  such  facts  as  would  lead  to  that  ex- 
pectation ;  for  he  passed  through  the  world  after 
the  first  half  of  his  life  on  an  easy  path. 
Having  recently  and  repeatedly  noticed  the  life 
of  James  Montgomery,  we  can  only  here  say 
that  Mr.  King  has  done  his  work  admirahtye 
He  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  subject,  and  that  is 
perhaps  necessary  in  biographical  writing ;  for  the 
writer  must  gather  some  feeling,  very  good  or 
very  bad,  towards  the  material  on  which  he  works* 
He  sympathises  with  Mr.  Montgomery's  earfy 
political  purposes,  in  which  that  gentleman  did 


*  Whitelock^s  *<  Liber  ?kmelicas  ;**  a  M.S.  Dtaiy  qootea  ia 
Bacon's  Works  by  Montagu  (vd.  16.  p.  S16.  note),  wfcs^ 
omiti  to  state  where  it  ia. 
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Mt  liiBisalf  fljmpaihise  ultimately,  for  lie  became 
Minetliiiig  like  a  Conservative  Whig,  or  a  Liberal 
CiMiaenrative.  The  Sheffield  Poet  was  twice  impri- 
foned,  after  trials^  for  political  crimes,  as  the  ex- 
presaion  of  opinion  was  deemed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  centurj.  Mr.  King  quotes  some  of  tlie  verses, 
whioh  were  deemed  to  be  seditions.  They  profess 
to  be  a  patriotic  song  by  a  clergyman  of  Belfast. 
The  verses  are  certainly  not  very  dangerous.  They 
hne  not  much  poetry  in  them ;  but  "  a  clergyman 
at  Belfast"  may  have  given  them  importance,  for 
near  the  time  the  country  around  Belfast  had  been  in 
open  rebellion,  hostile  armies  met  within  a  few 
Biles  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  that  town,  and 
even  clergymen  bad  been  hanged  for  treason  at 
tbeir  own  church  doors.  The  text,  therefore,  we 
suppose  to  have  derived  its  sedition  or  its  dangerous 
sedition  in  part  from  the  title. 

The  following  passage  on  imprisonment  for  debt 
we  copy,  because  we  agree  thoroughly  in  its  senti- 
ments. A  man  who  does  wrong  should  be  punished 
by  the  constituted  courts  of  his  country  for  the 
wrong  doing ;  but  the  uolimited  imprisonment  to 
wbkh  the  author  refers  may  be  the  most  cruel  and 
tuijnst  infliction  that  can  be  imagined : — 

Te  who  would  read  these  things  deeper,  go  to  White 
Gtoaa  Street,  or,  if  jon  will,  to  the  Qaeen's  Bench,  and 
Mghten  the  drearj,  way,  the  helt-hours  of  jour  nnfortunate 
inemi.  Sit  beside  him  in  that  dim,  dark  saloon  the  last  two 
boon  allaved  each  day,  and  if  that  man  or  woman's  heart 
9i  yoors  does  not  shndder,  and  beat  hardly,  it  is  a  heart  of 
iroa, — One^two — fire — seven  years  within,  and  may  nerer 
get  oat.  Hy  guilt  is  a  hundred ;  mine  a  thousand ;  mine 
tn  thousand ;  mine  the  body,  blood,  and  sinews  of  trnstfnl 
ii^otiton,  bat  aow  more  needy  beggars^  more  starving 
viiowt,  and  orphans,  than  I  dare  to  nomber. — The  brother 
aim  lofd,  who  walks  like  his  ancestry,  whilst  he  swears  like 
a  tnoper,  and  bailies  like  a  blackguard.— A  wilful  knot  of 
nvcDert,  apon  whose  every  countenance  ruination  is  stamped 
Bte  a  blade  diseue. — An  old  man,  with  hair  as  white  as 
I  dotkad  in  fbded  respectability,  crouched  up  in  his 
inier,  and  shedding  great  tears  of  sorrow,  even 
r,  aA  the  fate  which  hath  sent  him  hither ;  while  his 
dailf-aoving  grandchild  clings  shuddering  to  his  bosom, 
[  kat  the  wild,  untethered  riot  sweep  her  avfay. — A 
e  white  fece,  with  thin  womanly  form— a  wife,  stealing  to 
r  hBitted*8  side,  and  he  not  heedful  of  her  coming,  nor  of 
r  ftiiaina ;  heedful  only  of  the  dioe-hazard  of  six,  which 
BO  love,  yet  rain.  Oaths  here,  there — bickerings 
awiiihutt  ;  fines  and  their  vulgar  antidotes  i  broken,  hashdi- 
w§  Wk  diaistir  and  devildom  ! 

We  recollect  once  to  have  seen  in  one  of  these 
pSmm»  a  very  old  man  of  respectable  appearance 
■MlWfrin(y  to  Mr.  King's  descriptioD,  and  on 
BwHiig  aome  inquiries  respectmg  him,  we  found 
IImI  be  had  laid  science  under  obligations  for  his 
dfaeoreries,  or  the  application  of  other  discoveries 
§m  voce  valuable  than  any  debts  that  he  could  have 


Dving  one  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  imprisonments, 
At  Jate  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  then  a  young  man,  acted 
MLflfiter  of  tl^  Sheffield  Iris,  in  the  absence  of  its 
;  editor,  and  the  foUowbg  letter  shows 
f  eantiooa  Mr.  Montgomery  had  grown : — 

ttaJaat  letter  to  Hr.  Smith  is  dated  Scarborough,  July 

KS'^Xcm,  wfll  aot  be  angry  at  my  impertinent  adrioe, 
■i  ll  !■  afli  given  onder  the  idea  of  ii^unction,  but 


merely  that  some  of  the  hints  t  throw  out  may  assist  yon  in 
pursuing  that  path  of  moderation  and  security  which  no  man 
living  is  more  capable  of  following  than  myself.  If  any  riots 
happen  before  my  return,  do  not  tell  any  dangerous  truths, 
nor  any  wilful  falsehoods.  The  latter  part  of  this  advice  is 
unnecessary  [we  should  think  so],  but  you  must  particularly 
be  on  your  guard  about  the  former/* 

This  much  of  John  Pye  Smith,  the  now  departed  scholar, 
preacher,  and  large-hearted  Christian.  No  word  of  ours  is 
needed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  honoured  memory.  He 
has  demonstrated  all  these  in  bis  works,  which  live  after  him, 
and  give  good  odour  to  his  name.  His  death,  and  the  lead* 
ing  thereto,  is  an  impressive  and  instructive  chapter  in 
human  history. 

At  the  date  of  this  letter  the  writer  was  again 
free,  but  the  sorrows  be  had  suffered  gave  him  a 
hearty  fear  of  "  dangerous  truths."  The  summary 
of  his  character,  which  we  subjoin,  is  au  appro-^ 
priate  closer  to  an  excellent  volume. 

We  can  scarcely  name  an  organisation  for  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social  improvement  in  Sheffield  that  existed  before 
Mr.  Montgomery  became  a  resident  there.  We  can  hardly 
point  to  any  existing  now,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  did 
not  take  a  part.  Among  these  the  Infirmary  stood  foremost. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and,  to  the  last,  one  of  the 
active  friends  of  the  Lancasterian  Schools.  In  conjunction 
with  his  friend  George  Bennct,  he  took  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sunday-school  Union.  Within  his  day  of 
activity  arose  all  the  geeat  religious  societies,  the  Bible, 
Missionary,  and  Tract  Societies  and  Sunday-school  Unions, 
all  aided  by  him  unsectarianly,  and  pleaded  for  far  beyond 
his  own  home.  Of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
he  nas  one  of  the  founders,  and  most  steady  supporters.  The 
Mechanics'  Library  had  the  service  of  his  valuable  presi- 
dency from  its  commencement.  The  People's  College,  the 
Mechanics*  Institute,  the  Athenaeum,  received  his  aid  as  a 
lecturer  ^aud  as  interested  friend.  The  climbing  boy's  were 
manfully  pleaded  for,  savings'  banks  commended.  And  truly 
is  it  said,  that  "  he  stuck  with  marvellous  tenacity  to  the 
Old  Gas  Company."  He  was  its  chairman  before  the  amal- 
gamation in  1835,  and  ever  after,  to  his  death ;  and  in  that 
capacity  he  went  heart  and  soul  with  the  directory,  even 
when  the|  increasing  demand  for  gas,  which  that  directory 
could  not  supply,  dictated  the  necessity  of  a  new  company, 
which  was  started,  and  which  kept  the  town  in  stormy  com- 
motion through  many  a  noisy  day. 

No  man  ever  more  sincerely,  more  disinterestedly,  and 
more  zealously,  served  his  fellow-men  in  all "  the  modem  forma 
in  which  benevolence  can  express  itself.  He  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame.  He  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and 
the  case  he  knew  not  he  searched  out.  At  vast  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour,  in  modes  that  imposed  upon  his 
sensitive  mind  and  fine  taste  the  severest  self-denial,  he 
served  the  cause  of  religion  and  benevolence.  There  was  no 
self*seeking  in  bim.  He  practised  no  clap-trap  arts.  He 
made  no  false  pretences.  He  seised  upon  no  public  cause 
as  a  means  of  exhibiting  himself,  or  furthering  any  hidden 
aims.  He  sought  good  ends  by  pnre  means.  With  all  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  he  had  the  patient  perseverance  of  the 
veriest  drudge.  He  would  go  on  for  years  in  the  steady 
performance  of  the  homeliest  labours  that  the  necessities  of 
any  useful  or  benevolent  institution  could  require.  His 
fidelity  to  any  cause  he  undertook  was  xealous  and  unvary- 
ing."   This  is  the  man  !  the  philanthropist  ! 

This  is  the  man,  however,  for  whom  Sheffield 
has  not  even  jet  performed  its  promise  to  the 
world  of  a  monument.  That  work  may  be  left  to 
the  next  oenturj. 
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Modem    Borne,      Boards,    p.p.    117      London: 

Longman  and  Go. 
A  HiSTOBr  of  Modern  Eome,  that  is  Rome  dating 
from  the  £all  of  the  Emperors,  offers  a  tempting 
field  to  any  writer.  The  subject  has  been  treated 
in  Tarioos  works,  but  we  have  no  concise  history 
of  the  city  from  the  day  that  it  exchanged  secnlar 
for  spiritual  power.  This  work  is  too  brief  for 
the  subject,  and  is  rather  an  attack  upon  the  policy 
of  Rome  than  a  history  of  the  city.  The  author 
holds  opinions  to  which  the  Celtic  Society  of  GUs- 
gow  will  decidedly  object.  We  are  almost  afraid  to 
copy  them,  eyen  for  the  purpose  of  stating  our 
disbelief  of  the  writer's  views.  He  holds  by  races 
and  plenty  of  money,  as  necessary  means  of  human 
advancement.  He  not  only  says  that  some  races 
are  superbr  to  others,  but  that  the  inferior  must 
disappear  from  the  world  before  we  can  have  per- 
fect civil  and  religious  freedom.  He  trusts,  as  we 
have  said,  first,  in  plenty  of  money. 

Tht  progress  of  the  middle  cluses  in  wealth  is  identical 
with  ibe  progress  of  the  haman  race  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 
Those  who  are  employed  in  earning  merely  their  daily  sap- 
port  have  not  leisure  to  enlighten  their  minds  or  to  obtain 
that  portion  of  human  enjoyment  which  is  essential  to  mor- 
ality.  Competence  and  virtue  are  unable  to  be  separated  in 
haman  life.  Without  competence  no  man  can  be  above 
temptation,  and  without  virtue  no  man  can  preserve  his  for- 
tune. Those  on  the  other  hand  who  are  born  wealthy  and 
have  no  serious  cause  for  an&iety  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
undergo  that  self-education  in  the  world,  which  is  more 
valuable  than  the  money,  the  influence,  or  the  fame  which 
it  may  acq  tire. 

We  have  known  very  good  and  intelligent  men, 
who  were  obliged  to  work  early  and  lale  for  their 
and  their  families  daily  bread ;  and  to  the  eye  of 
man  and  the  laws  of  man  they  were  irreproach- 
ably virtuous.  The  writer  is  altogether  ignorant 
of  our  home  society — a  sort  of  knowledge  not  pos« 
sessed  by  many  persons  who  write  books.  Next, 
he  believes  in  the  Teutonic  race,  as  we  also  believe, 
and  everybody  believes  more  or  less  : — 

If  at  any  of  these  places  the  populace  obtain  a  permanent 
footing  of  independence  the  place  becomes  powerful,  aud  for 
ever  influences  the  destiny  of  mankind,  as  in  the  case  of 
Athens,  Eome,  England,  Holland,  snd  the  United  States. 
Bat  if  either  a  despotic  monarch  or  (still  worse)  abaolutt 
oligaroli  obtain  the  upper  hand,  the  place  is  sure  never  to 
possess  power  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  never  to  have 
more  than  a  temporary  influence  on  mankind,  as  in  the  case 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  Sparta,  Carthage.  Spain  and  Poland. 

We  cannot  exactly  say  that  the  Egyptians  and 


Carthaginians  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  race.  7ft 
do  not  quite  think  that  they  did.  This  writer,  we 
are  sure,  would  be  alarmed  to  fimd  that  Dr.  Living* 
stone  discovered  traces  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  head 
and  limbs,  and  traces  of  their  work  on  the  Sam- 
besi.  We  are  afraid  that  the  Egyptians  were  eivi- 
lised  descendants  of  Ham.  |The  Carthaginians  were 
probably  ancestors  of  the  Moors  or  Saraoena; 
and  we  know  not  that  they  are  Teatonic.  Oar 
Author  considers  that  the  power  of  Rome  spirituil 
is  founded  upon  the  Celtic  race,  and  they  must  be 
formidable  in  numbers.  He  does  not  admit  that 
the  Italians  are  anything  but  Teutonics,  and  they 
have  some  connexion  with  Rome.  The  Germans 
are  all  right,  in  his  opinion,  we  suppose ;  but 
many  of  them  cling  to  Rome  spiritual.  It  is  of 
no  use,  however,  multiplying  examples.  Let  us 
listen  to  the  state  of  the  Celts :~ 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to 
modern  Rome  is  the  physical  decay  of  the  Celtic  raee  m 
Europe.  This  decay  is  most  perceptible  in  Scotland,  Iietand, 
Qermany,  France,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The  negroes 
are  incapable  of  being  civilised— that  is  to  say,  if  any  people 
endeavour  to  make  negroes  live  by  their  labour  and  by  thoir 
independent  exertions,  the  negroes  so  attempted  to  be  civi- 
lised disappear. 

We  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  as  to  the 
negroes  because  we  have  nothing  personal  to  saj 
in  their  case ;  but  for  the  Celts  we  may  entertain  a 
partiality.  Now,  the  negroes  seem  to  prosper  m 
some  quarters  very  well  and  rather  multiply.  As  to 
the  Cslts  of  Scotland  it  would  be  difficult  now  to 
trace  them.  The  nation  is  a  mixed  raoe. 
Wherever  thd  Celtic  element  prevails  in  Sooiland, 
however,  the  population  are  ultra- Protestant. 

We  have  read  the  decline  of  the  Celts,  and  here 
is  their  doom — 

Those  races  that  are  incapable  of  civilisation  or  of  ft«e 
government  are  imperfect  types  of  humanity ;  they  beloiigfo 
the  genus  man,  but  they  are  not  men.  In  Europe  thej  mx% 
almost  always  Boman  Catholics  or  Infidels,  haidly  ever 
Protestant  or  Unitarians,  and  their  presence  has  been  gencr* 
ally  accompanied  by  standing  armies,  and  a  snpersiitxoai 
obedience  to  an  ignorant  and  intolerant  priesthood.  TIm 
Celts  are  strangers  to  individual  self-reliance  to  free  tn^ 
and  to  tlie  modem  principles  of  free  eobniaatioa,  all  of 
which  have  been  the  works  of  the  Teatouio  race,  the  pedeet 
men.  When  the  Celts  die  off  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  destruction  of  military  despotism  in  Europe,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  power  to  peraeeate. 

We  shall  greatly  rejoice  in  the  issues  proposed, 
but  we  trust  that  they  may  be  obtained  without 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Celtic  race. 


POLITICAL   NARRATIVE. 


Paeluueht  will  reassemble  in  four  days.  The 
Idinistry  have  chalked  out  for  the  members  the 
work  of  an  important  ^session.  The  India  mea- 
sure which  they  are  to  propose,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  which  they  have  promised,  with  the  current 
legislation  of  the  country,  must  keep  the  members 


in  reguliff  work  for  the  nawd  period.  The  pro* 
priety  of  their  Indian  meaaore^  lias  been  disoussed. 
in  another  page. 

Nearly  all  that  we  can  write,  tourgerefonsen  to 
seek,  when  they  have  an  t^portonity,  a  leri^ 
efBotive  measofe  of  reforD,  has  beea  irrittis. 


POUTICAL  KARRATIYB. 
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To  the  last  immih  their  efforts  had  heen  few  and 
veak.  Since  that  date,  numerous  meeiings  have 
been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
Mfenl  plans  have  been  propounded.  A  London 
Aesoeiaiion  suggests  a  ratepajing  suffrage,  for 
boroughs ;  and  other  parties  propose  a  manhood 
saffirage,  without  r^;ard  to  rates.  The  first  plan 
sterna  to  be  not  quite  household  suffrage;  the 
acoond  is  nnirersal  suffrage.  The  Government 
bare  »  plan  of  their  own,  probably  not  yet  drawn, 
bat  elastic,  although  not  quite  so  elastic  as  to 
eomprehend  the  minor  of  these  two  suffrages. 
Tbey  will  go  to  the  extent  of  Lord  John  Bussell's 
■Maaure^  if  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  take  office 
as  the  new  Secretary  for  Lidia ;  for  if  he  should 
accept  that  position,  he  may  draw  a  narrower  bill 
for  reform ;  but  if  he  decline  the  alliance,  he  roust 
not  he  allowed  to  bid  higher  than  the  Government 
at  bis  first  offer.  His  scheme  would  give  a  £5 
aa€rage  in  towns ;  and  in  many  towns  it  would  not 
dSffer  materially  fh>m  the  ratepayiug  suffrage. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Scotland,  and 
proeecates  its  cause  with  some  vigour,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  for  this  country  that  equality  with 
Si^land,  in  the  matter  of  a  forty  shillings  pro- 
prietary suffrage,  that  we  should  have  said  with 
lass  experience  of  the  power  of  pretexts,  had  only 
to  be  asked  in  order  to  be  conceded  to  correct  a 
eanaelese  omission  in  some  bill. 

The  next  is  the  educational  scheme  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Primate  and  a  host  of  learned 
men ;  which  means  no  more  nor  less,  than  that 
U»  priviiegea  of  certain  classes  who  are  allowed  to 
vote  both  for  their  information  and  for  their  resi- 
dential position,  should  be  extended  to  a  greater 
number  of  those  persons  who  have  obtained  similar 
advantages  of  an  educational  character ;  and  is 
more  likely  to  end  in  dispossessing  three  univer- 
aitaas  of  six  membetB,  than  in  spreading  the  error 
ont  farther.  We  seek  the  annihilation  of  class 
kgialation ;  but  the  intellectual  classes  say  exempt 
ms ;  and  other  classes  seek  favour  for  themselves ; 
aad  ibna  we  should  soon  have  the  honourable 
fepreaentaiives  of  the  leather-factors,  or  of  the 
aa^r-broker8,and  of  some  other  persons,  who  can  do 
aometbing,  or  know  something,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  cannot  do  or  do  not  know. 

A  nomerons  class  believe  that,  in  the  bustle  of 
be  Indian  measures,  excuse  will  be  found  for  thet 
postponement  of  the  Eeform  Bill ;  but  we  do  not 
betieve  that  the  ministry  can  escape  from  their 
promise  in  that  way.  They  will  certainly  make 
an  offer,  and  although  they  may  not  agree  with 
the  Befbrmers  on  terms,  they  will  thus  redeem 
ibar  pledge ;  but  they  may  delay  their  sketch  of 
ibe  measure  needed,  until  it  cannot  be  passed  in 
tiis  next  session.  All  accidents  have  to  be  provided 
llTy  aad  in  aoew  measure,  during  February. 

Onr  Indian  intriligeoee  contains  evidence  of  the 

kariesi  fighting  in  that   country  since  Sobraon. 

*1lii  siagalar  that  the  Sikhs  whom  we  then  met 

-  patisaTO^  enemies  ahoaid  now  be  our  fast  friends. 

•(ftak  ud  MaBie4  aeil  most  have  represented  us 


in  the  Funjaub  to  effect  this  change  in  ten  years. 
The  race  between  our  93rd  and  the  4th  Punjaub  or 
Sikh  regiment  to  the  two  feet  square  hole  in  the 
Secunderbagh  at  Lucknow  is  called  a  magnificent 
run,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  Highlander  or  a 
Sikh  first  entered ;  but  after  they  had  an  entrance 
four  hundred  men  of  the  two  regiments,  fought 
there  for  two  hours ;  and  when  all  was  over, 
almost  five  times  their  own  number  were 
slain.  The  need  of  reinforcenients  is  however 
urgent. 

Some  stock-jobbers  seem  to  fear  that  they  may  be 
needed  nearer  home,  and  that  the  Befugee  ques- 
tion assumes  a  warlike  aspect.  We  suppose  that 
Napoleon  is  wiser  than  to  quarrel  on  that  subject, 
which  would  light  a  fire  in  £urope  that  more  than 
one  dynasty  would  be  unable  to  quell.  We 
abstain  from  mentioning  further  many  of  these 
subjects  in  a  narrative  which  we  will  hereafter  put 
in  the  following  form,  but  probably  iu  smaller 
compass,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  record  of  dates  and  facts,  but  of 
course  not  entirely  stripped  of  opinions  which  cannot 
alter  the  absolute  facts. 

Jajsvlry  1st. — The  year  begins  wonderfully  out 
of  season,  with  a  calm  and  quiet  day — and  a 
temperature  of  48  or  thereby — in  the  shade  too, 
and  all  sorts  of  fiowers  blooming,  and  fruit  trees 
blossoming  most  luinaturally,  in  this  central  day  of 
our  strange  winter.  A  great  many  of  the  general 
public  are  said  to  indulge  iu  sea-bathing  on  the 
coast  of  Northumberland.  Strawberries  and  cream 
have  been  enjoyed  to  dessert  after  dinner  in  Aber- 
deenshire. The  broom  blooms  beautifully  in 
Surrey.  Apples,  like  nuts  iu  size,  are  common  in 
Herefordshire.  Bewildered  linnets  have  been  caught 
making  nests,  and  attempting  to  rear  families  in  a 
dozen  of  counties.  Boses  are  superabundant,  and 
hyacinths  are  a  drug  in  the  fiower  gardens  on 
New  Year's  day.  Devonshire,  the  Devon  paragraph- 
ists  say,  is  a  rush  of  blossoms ;  and  a  certified  list 
of  botanical  wonders  in  full  show  at  Bournemouth 
has  been  published;  but  they  never  have  any 
winter  at  that  "  agreeable  and  fashionable"  water* 
ing  place.  It  is  summer  with  them  when  it  is 
winter  anywhere  else  in  our  isles ;  and  the  torrid 
zone  from  May  to  November.  What  all  this 
un-natural  weather  portends  and  prognosticates  we 
cannot  guess  ;  but  it  comes  before  something. 

The  mail,  with  letters  from  the  East,  is  to  hand. 
They  do  not  describe  clearly  the  operations  at 
Lucknow ;  but  they  must  have  been  attended  with 
a  sad  loss  of  life.  At  Hong  Kong,  in  November, 
notes  of  busy  preparation  were  loud  enough  of  the 
expedition  to  be  projected  against  Canton ;  but  Yeh 
will  not  budge  a  bit. 

Our  revenue  accounfs  show  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  million  down  on  the  quarter,  and 
nearly  two  millions  on  the  year,  to  the  grief  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  although  something 
of  the  sort  was  expected. 

Business  has  become  better  and  Consols  are 
quoted  at  94^. 
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9nd. — ^The  Btrange  weather  continues,  and  mone- 
tary basinets  is  said  to  be  easier ;  although  that 
is  not  the  experience  of  many  persons.  The  Bank 
of  England  has  cancelled  the  two  millions  of  notes 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Government 
letter  and  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  is  back  again 
to  life  under  the  twice  suspended  Act  of  1844. 
It  now  charges  eight  per  cent  as  its  minimum  rate 
of  discount,  and  begins  business  again  under  the 
old  system  with  a  good  balance  of  reserved  notes, 
which  people  say  will  soon  be  superabundant  as 
nobody  wants  to  enter  on  any  kind  of  trade. 

4th. — The  frost  has  come  again  in  a  slight, 
timid  way,  but  strong  enough  to  kill  the  blooming 
pansies.  Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  have  decided 
upon  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  government 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Ck)mpany.  He  might 
have  told  the  secret  to  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
the  country  before  the  separation  of  Parliament ; 
for  it  was  well  known  before  that  event  to  himself 
and  his  friends.  People  now  b^in  to  understand 
why  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  has  obtained  Lord 
Harrowby's  seat  in  the  Cabinet — merely  because  he 
is  brother-in  law  to  the  Governor-General  of  India ; 
and  he  will  not  attend  any  more  Indian  Reform 
meetings  at  the  London  Tavern.  Nevertheless 
more  than  usual  scandal  circulates  on  the  subject 
of  this  appointment;  but  it  is  some  men's  fate 
always  to  be  associated  with  scandal. 

5  th. — The  Bank  of  England  is  threatened  with 
a  deluge  of  gold  and  has  added  £300,000  to  its  stock 
to-day.  A  rumour  has  currency  that  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  has  retired  upon  Cawnpore  from  Luck- 
now.  "Upon  undoubted  authority"  this  intelli- 
gence is  said  not  to  be  true. 

6th. — General'  Havelock  is  dead.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  25th  November  from  disease 
caused  by  anxiety  and  fatigue.  The  information 
falls  upon  the  country  like  a  universal  calamity ; 
and  so  it  is.  The  same  telegraph  brings  news  of 
misfortune  to  General  Windham's  force  at  Cawn- 
pore, from  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  on  the  27th 
November;  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  that 
body  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  7th  December. 
So  the  undoubted  authority  of  yesterday  was  in 
error.  All  this  bad  intelligence  has  but  slightly 
affeeted  the  price  of  funds ;  for  life  or  death  is 
balanced  by  gold,  and  that  comes  in  profusion. 

7th.— The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
have  to-day  reduced  their  rate  of  discount  from 
eight  to  six  per  cent.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  on  hand  an  incipient  civil  war  in 
Kansas,  and  one  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
Mormons  of  Utah.  These  matters  are,  however, 
of  smaller  importance  than  the  death  of  the  brave 
«nd  good  Havelock,  who  is  more  regretted  than 
any  commander  of  recent  times.  General  Wind- 
ham seems  to  have  been  regularly  beaten  on  the 
27th  of  November.  The  64th  regiment  are  said 
to  be  severely  cut  up,  and  the  82nd  and  the  88lh 
*have  been  badly  handled,  and  lost  all  their  ammu- 
nition, baggage,[and  tents — a  terrible  misfortune  in 
the  present  state  of  India* 


8th. — General  Windham's  defeat^  and  GenenU 
Havelock 's  death  are  still  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation and  writing.  General  Havelock's  baronetcy 
was  dated  the  day  after  his  death,  and  does  not 
hold.  It  will  be  renewed.  The  bill  by  which  a 
pension  of  a  £1,000  yearly  was  secured  to  him 
during  life,  with  succession  to  bb  son,  did  not 
pass,  being  postponed.  That  also  will  require 
renewal  in  another  shape.  The  daily  papers  say 
that  the  Gwalior  contingent,  by  whom  Genorii 
Windham  was  driven  back  to  Cawnpore,  numbered 
only  8000  men.  Private  letters  received  by  the 
last  mail  referred  to  them  as  a  body  of  14,000 
men.     They  are  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

9th. — The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  discount  at 
the  Bank  of  England  is  explained  by  the  accounts 
showing  an  increase  on  the  week  to  Wednesday  of 
more  than  a  million  in  gold  and  also  in  the  re- 
served notes.  Some  person  has  discovered,  hap* 
pily,  that  the  64th  could  not  have  been  all  cut  up 
with  General  Windham  at  Cawnpore,  because  e 
large  number  of  the  regiment  were  with  Sir  Colia 
Campbell  at  Lucknow. 

10th.— The  death  of  General  Havelock  formed 
the  subject  of  remarks  in  the  discourses  delivered 
in  many  of  the  churches  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
larger  towns. 

11th. — The  telegraphs  supply  rather  fuller  re- 
ports of  General  Windham's  acticns  with  the 
Gwalior  Contingent.  He  defeated  a  part  of  thai 
body  on  the  26th^  was  defeated  by  them  on  the 
27th  November,  and  driven  into  his  entrencbmenta 
at  Cawnpore.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  having  left  Sir 
James  Outram  in  force  at  Alumbagh,  near  Luck- 
now,  escorted  the  late  inhabitants  of  the  Beaidenoj 
at  Lucknow,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  on  thdr 
way  to  Cawnpore.  He  heard  firing  on  his  root^ 
and  went  over  thirty  miles  in  one  march  to  join  ii^ 
and  only  in  time  to  save  the  entrench  mente.  He 
acted  on  the  defensive  until  the  long  train  of 
helpless  sick  and  wounded  persons,  amounting  to 
one  thousand,  were  safely  over  the  Ganges,  wad 
under  sufficient  escort  to  Allahabad;  and  three 
hours  after  the  last  of  them  left,  on  the  7t)i 
December,  he  attacked  and  routed  the  enemy,  now 
estimated  at  20,000  men,  taking  sixteen  guns,  and 
re-taking  the  baggage  and  tents  which  were  lost. 
Brigadier  Grant,  with  cavalry  and  horse  artillery, 
followed  further,  imd  reached  the  fugitives  as  tbe^ 
were  crossing  the  Gbmges,  where  he  captured  their 
remaining  baggage  and  guns. — It  is  said  that  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  for  many  years  our  AmbiMi*- 
sador  at  Constantinople,  has  retired  from  puUio 
life.  The  rumour  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
report  of  the  death  of  Eedschid  Pacha,  the  Ghcmnd 
Vizier  of  Turkey,  and  its  greatest  political  reformer. 
He  has  been  termed  the  only  honest  Turk.  That 
may  include  only  Turks  in  public  life. 

12th. — The  intelligence  of  yesterday  oomprieed 
the  suppression  of  a  revolt  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  territory,  by  Colonel  Kerr,  with  aatiwe 
cavabry. — Lord  Lyons,  it  is  said,  will  be  our  AjDk-^ 
bassador  to  Turkey.     The  Government  organs 
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deea  t  oontndiction  of  the  ramoar  that  the  Mar- 
qw  of  Claanoarde  will  be  the  new  Minister  for 
lodia  necessary.  Manj  persons  think  that  the 
^enisl  vas  perfeetlj  necessary. — The  Leviathan 
itesner,  which  has  been  long  undergoiog.  the 
pcoeett  of  being  launched  by  pushing,  has  to- day 
reiehed  deep  water,  to  the  joy  of  its  proprietary, 
who  bsve  b^  figuratively  there  for  months. 

IStL — Commodore  Paulding,  of  the  United 
States  Nary,  has  arrested  General  Walker  the 
^boiterer— an  Americanism  for  buccaneer — with 
Us  men  on  the  Nicaraguan  territory,  and  returned 
then  safely  to  the  United  States  territories.  The 
Goiamander  is  likely  to  suffer  censure  for  his 
honesty  from  Congress.  A  vote  of  that  kind  would 
be  aatuiaL — Letters  from  Naples  say  that  from  the 
great  esrthqaake  on  the  17th  December,  twenty  five 
tboassad  persons  perished. 

13th. — The  East  India  Proprietary  met  to-day, 
sad  the  Govenunent  scheme  of  annexing  them  was 
dJMttssed  and  will  be  oppo«^  warmly.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned.  Money  is  their  difficulty. 
They  want  security  to  get  their  loans  cheap,  and 
the  home  Government  prefer  to  take  the  whole 
eoaoen  with  their  assets  and  liabilities. 
•  14th,— The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
redneed  their  minimum  rate  of  interest  to-day  to 
five  per  cent — General  Windham  is  now  blamed 
for  had  taotics  in  the  Cawnpore  affair.  His  critics 
nj  that  he  had  no  experience  and  that  his  Redan 
fuae  was  only  that  of  a  brave  man. 

16lh.— "  Be  sure  thy  sin  shall  find  thee  out."— 
The  Smperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  had  a 
aanew  escape  from  assassination  last  evening.  It 
is  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  to-di^. 
Hsad-sbcili^  charged  with  detonating  powder, 
fired  by  perou8aioa*cap8  at  the  heavy  end,  were 
thrown  at  their  carnage  when  it  stopped  at  the 
ppeim4oor.  The  attempt  was  diabolical  in  its 
ide%  ai  are  all  murders,  but  this  one  could  not 
hsve  been  successful  except  by  destroying  the 
lives  of  many  persons.  Six  are  killed  and  more 
thsa  a  huodrod  are  wounded.  The  Emperor  snd 
Sapress  escaped  uninjured.  Four  Italians,  named 
Orwi,  Pierri,  Dasilva,  and  Gomes  are  arrested  on 
good  evidtoee  that  they  planned  these  terrible 
ahiUa.  They  were  engaged  in  the  Koman  revolu* 
tio«.  Kapoleon  restored  the  Pope  and  suppressed 
the  BepQhlic.  That  was  hb  sin.  It  gives  him 
^thcrvest  nor  safety.    The  Italians  refuse  to 

^pm,  md  ecek  to  murder.  That  is  their  sin. 
1  Ike  hriletina  of  the  operations  for  the  relief  of 
E«nskiiov  and  the  report  of  Colonel  Inglis  of  the 
^fbtm  of  the  Reeidency  have  been  published. 
D^f  tn  both  remarkable  documents ;  and  form 
eontribotions  to  the  history  of  the  war. 
if  of  the  Residency  has  cost  Sir  Colin 
C3ui|b^a  army  nearly  six  hundred  men  in  killed 
^  vouded.  The  enemy  suffered  terribly  in  these 
;  and  the  number  of  their  killed  is  esti* 
at  seren  thousand,  of  whom  two  thousan^f 
lakea  from  one  building,  the  Secunderbagh, 
PteHl  hgr  our  9Srd  and  the  ith  Punjaub  infantry. 


16tb. — Dissatisfaction  is  expressed  here  at  the 
tone  in  which  Count  de  Momy  expressed  to  the 
Emperor  the  congratulations  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  at  his  wonderful  escape ;  when  the  Count 
referred  to  this  country  as  giving  shelter  to  homi- 
cides— and  especially  that  class  of  them  who  are 
regicides.  If  the  French  Government  could  only 
shew  that  any  persons  residing  here  were  guilty  of 
compassing  any  person's  death,  our  laws  would 
punish  the  crime. 

Another  telegraphic  report  of  the  forthcoming 
Indian  nriail  from  Bombay  was  received  to-day. 
Colonel  Seaton,  at  the  head  of  a  column  from 
Delhi,  had  twice  defeated  the  rebels  near  Futty- 
ghur,  inflicting  upon  them  the  loss  of  750  lives— 
a  number  of  guns  and  all  their  baggage. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  shew  that  its  stock 
of  gold  has  gone  over  thirteen  millions. 

18th.— Colonel  Inglis  has  been  promoted  for  hit 
defence  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  He  is, 
like  General  Williams,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  belongs  to  a  Scotch  family,  not  very  numerous. 
He  will  obtain  the  regiment  probably  to  which 
General  Havelock  was  named  Colonel.  To  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  very  high  praise  is  given  for  hit 
generalship  both  at  Cawnpore  and  Lccknow.  Ge 
neral  Windham,  who  was  the  popular  hero  of  the 
Redan,  has  marched  into  a  dark  cloud  at  Cawng 
pore— w(?  tratuii  ^Ajna— when  a  leader  is  de«- 
feated  without  evincing  the  genius  to  lead ;  but  he 
was  deceived.  The  64th,  instead  of  being  cut  up 
totally,  lost  their  colonel,  Brigadier  Wilson,  and  six 
other  officers,  out  of  fourteen,  with  34  men  killed 
and  wounded  out  of  a  force  of  160  rank  and  file 
From  the  29th  November  to  the  7th  December^ 
the  rebels  appear  to  have  thought  that  they 
were  besieging  the  Cawnpore  entrenchments. 
Upon  the  latter  date  they  were  disastrously 
undeceived,  and  driven  out  of  the  town  to  Bithoor 
and  Calpee,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  they  had 
won — that,  indeed,  and  everything  else.  'Nana 
Sahib  is  said  to  be  amongst  them.  The  affairs  of 
India  are,  however,  urgent.  The  71st  High- 
landers are  despatched  from  Malta,  and  the  92nd 
from  Gibraltar,  by  the  overland  route. — It  is  said 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  extremely  popular 
with  the  working  classes  of  Paris.  The  reverse 
is  held  by  some  who  know  them  well,  and  believe 
in  the  probability  of  mischief  in  that  quarter. 
The  Emperor  himself  is  not  sure  upon  the  subject, 
for  it  is  said  that  the  garrison  of  Paris,  numbering 
70,000  men,  were  under  arms  in  half-anhour  after 
the  committal  of  the  Orsini  wickedness.  Aa 
army  of  175,000  men  in  London  would  not  infer 
the  popularity  of  our  Government. 

19th. — The  French  Emperor's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  yesterday, 
was  quiet  and  sensible — of  fair  length,  and  inter- 
spersed with  congratulations  on  the  state  of 
Fraocfi  having  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  of 
revenue,  and  a  passage  through  the  general  criaia 
ahnost  unscathed. 
20th.— The  Gazette  contains  a  patent,  confiir* 
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ring  the  Baronetcy  designed  for  the  late  General 
Havelock  on  his  son,  and  on  his  wife  the  title 
she  would  have  held  if  his  death  had  not  occurred. 

21st. — All  the  London  Jomt  Stock  Banks  have 
held  their  semi-annual  meetings  this  week,  and 
hare  divided  all  their  earnings,  apparently,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. — learning  nothing 
by  the  late  experiences ;  although  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  Bankers  to  retain  higher 
reserves. 

22nd. — The  French  Emperor  has  decreed  the 
suppression  of  several  Paris  newspapers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  assassination  excitement  for  this 
purpose :  and  he  proscribes  religious  discussions 
in  the  press  as  tending  to  the  disturbance  of 
society. 

23rd. — Additional  telegraphs  from  India  bring 
little  or  no  additional  intelligence,  except  the  suc- 
cess of  some  columns  of  the  Madras  native  army 
in  suppressing  insurrections  in  Central  India. 
Many  arrests  have  occurred  in  Paris  in  connection 
with*  the  crime  of  the  14th.  One  of  the  four 
Italians  arrested  on  that  evening  has  narrated  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators. 

The  Bank  of  England  accounts  exhibit  another 
great  increase  of  bullion — the  total  holding  being 
now  nearly  fourteen  and  a  half  millions.  The 
Oazeiie  records  the  appointment  of  Major  General 
Inglis,  Captain  Peel,  R.N.,  Colonel  Lugard,  and 
Colonel  Hope  Orant,  to  be  knights  commanders  of 
the  Bath,  and  thirty-four  new  Companions  of  the 
Bath,  chiefly  Indian  officers. 

25  tb. — The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal 
with  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  Prussian  throne,  was  cele- 
brated in  St.  James's.  The  procession,  and  the 
general  interest  probably  felt  in  the  alliance,  drew 
immense  crowds  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Palace,  especially  as  the  day  was  remarkably 
favourable,  and  the  people  everywhere  have  no 
objections  to  holiday  making.  The  ceremonial 
was  conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  liondon.  Lord 
Campbell  was  the  first  person  present,  but 
not  a  first  person  singular,  in  the  chapel ;  for  his 
wife,  Lady  Stratheden,  accompanied  him.  We 
have  gathered  from  his  Lordship's  lives  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  that  he  was  unusually  anxious 
regarding  the  collar  and  robe  officially  belonging 
to  that  office,  and  they  were  remarkably  well  repre- 
sented in  this  case.  Among  the  senior  members 
of  the  party ;  probably  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
attracted  most  attention — not  that  he  did  any- 
thing to  draw  people's  eyes  on  him — for  be  wore  a 
grave  and  serious  appearance;  but  his  former 
circumstances,  and  a  former  marriage  with  a  Prin- 
cess of  Britain,  came  back  to  his  mind  as  to  that 


of  others.  The  ceremonial  and  various  "affecting*' 
circumstances  connected  therewith  have  been 
described  sentimentally  by  some  gentleman  for  the 
Timetf  who  forgot  that  he  was  not  concocting  a 
romance,  but  merely  reporting.  The  members  of 
the  Boyal  family  acted  just  as  the  members  of 
other  educated  families  act  when  they  are  present 
at  the  marriage  of  a  daughter ;  and  as  they  always 
act  in  a  becoming  and  quiet  manner — without  the 
dramatic  accompaniments  described  in  that  very 
imaginative  account.  The  marriage  seems  very 
natural — although  it  would  have  been  more  so 
four  years  hence ;  and  possesses  many  elements  of 
a  happy  union. 

Several  lives  were  lost  in  the  London  crowds  in 
the  morning,  and  during  the  evening  illuminations. 
In  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  the  day  witnessed 
many  tokens  of  loyalty  and  an  expression  of  the 
common  wish  put  very  neatly  in  gas  before  several 
houses  "  May  they  be  happy." 

Another  telegraph  from  India  firings  the  intelli- 
gence down  to  the  2ith  December,  without  any 
important  change  since  Colonel  Seaton's  yictoriea 
on  the  12th  and  15th,  and  those  of  the  Madras 
men  over  Bahandoor  Singh,  on  the  12th.  A  rumour 
exists  that  in  Lucknow  the  rebels  are  fighting 
among  themselves. 

26th— While  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
attending  the  British  Ambassador's  ball  last  CTon- 
ing,  his  printers  in  his  office — Le  MoniUur — were 
composing  the  address  of  the  82nd  French  regi- 
ment, in  which  they  offer  their  services  to  form 
the  vanguard  of  a  force  to  come  to  England  for 
the  political  refugees.  The  offer  is  a  litlk  cbival- 
ric ;  but  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  they  coald 
have  looked  after  the  refugees  in  Paris,  for  the 
assassins  lived  there  in  great  style  for  thi«e  weeks 
before  the  committal  of  these  murders. 

27th.— The  French  Government  is  said  to 
have  requested  of  this  country,  Belgium,  Sardinia, 
and  Switzerland,  the  expulsion  of^certain  refugees  ; 
and  Austria,  in  the  meantime,  declines  to  join  tbe 
request.  The  continuous  publication  of  addresses 
in  the  Moniteur  from  regiments  volunteering  for 
foreign  service  is  injudicious. 

28th.— The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  iU 
rate  of  discount  to  four  per  cent. — that  is  one-hi^ 

of  the  price  at  which  business  began  the  montli 

yet  we  are  told  that  our  currency  law  cannot  be 
mended,  and  in  one  sense  needs  not»  as  it  cftA 
be  suspended.  A  slight  frost  has  returned,  and 
one  person  was  busy  this  morning  posting  bille  of 
skates  offered  for  sale.  The  expenditure  rnnrmtiJuil 
that  of  a  consigner  of  goods,  who  paid  tbe  fn 
of  a  large  parcel  to  Melbourne.  There  will  1 
skating  this  season.  Consols,  at  this 
were  96^. 
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OVERTHROW  OF  THE  PALMERSTON  GOVERNMENT. 


Tlie  IGiiistera  oanied  the  first  reading  in  the 
ComnoBs,  of  their  bfll  for  the  dispcml  of  the  East 
tt^  Company  by  a  large  majority.  By  an 
«JmD/  laige  minority  they  had  previously  carried 
^  iatrodiietjon  of  a  measure  to  define  the  punish- 
"wot  of  foreigaers  who,  while  living  under  our 
I*o*«ction,  should  be  found  to  have  engaged  in 
WBspiraeics  to  murder  in  foreign  countries.  Their 
west  upon  the  second  reading  of  Sir  J.  Trelawny's 
mU  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates  on  the  17th 
*»^  was  an  awkward  afiair ;  but  it  was  not  deemed 
^'  The  occurrence,  however,  weakened  the 
™eramcnt,  for  all  defeats  destroy  preBtige.  FoU 
'O^ftti  who  mutiny  occasionally  cannot,  on  the 
PJ^t  system  of  a  government,  be  trusted. 
•Oie  IVemier  began  to  feel  himself  in  a  difficult 
PWon,  for  a  nominal  majority  may  be  large 
♦k^  ^®  ^^  majority  is  small.  Still,  we  believe 
«»*  on  the  moming  of  the  19th  few  persons  ex- 
pected his  overthrow  during  the  week,  or  even 
dBnag  the  year.  It  came  unexpected,  for  even  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  few  doubts  were  ex- 
FW88d  concerning  the  result  of  the  evening's 
'''^*6-^  few  that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  pre- 
™*«d  if  less  confidence  had  existed  among  the 
^Mediate  fnends  of  the  Ministry. 

^  coalition  in  the  present  instance,  as  last  year, 
**•  BBder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
^^  fad  obtained  a  seat  for  Ashton.  ThePeelites, 
jTgWstakms  and  straw-splitting  celebrity,  did  not 
*Mfti*e  kft  a  moment  to  pass  under  the  guiding 
*J"d  of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.  The  Derbyites,  with 
H  their  old-fashioned  country  gentleman  notions, 
^^  the  aame  "humble  walk  in  life,'*  and  Mr. 
^^>siadi  served  as  captain  of  a  company  imder  that 
^vtottte  leader  whom  the  people  in  office— those 
^  fliBB,  at  least,  who  mention  names  proscribed 
^  Bonl  society — describe  as  a  certain  personage^ 
^■■tflBaiit.  lie  personal  following  of  Lord  John 
Kflnell  oould  hare  been  accommodated  by  either 


of  the  two  parties.  The  independent  members  for 
borough  constituencies,  who  deemed  that  the  hour 
had  come  for  asserting  "  the  honour  of  England,** 
formed  Mr.  Gibson's  personal  staff. 

The  motion  before  the  House  was  for  the  second 
reading  of  a  particular  bill.  The  resolution  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  expressed  detestation  of 
assassination  in  general ;  regret  for  the  particular 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  more  regret  that  the  Government, 
before  proposing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
had  not  sent  a  public  answer  to  a  despatch  writteu 
by  Count  Walewski,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  to  achieve  a  particular  purpose. 
He  wanted  to  punish  the  Ministry  for  the  events 
of  the  last  year,  according  to  the  able  journalists 
who  expoimd  the  creed  of  his  party  on  foreign 
affairs.  He  either  proposed  that,  or  a  better 
object  in  his  resolution ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  good 
tactician  ho  adopted  those  terms  that  were  likely 
to  secure  the  success  of  his  work.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  Viscount  Falmerston,  a  politician, 
who  has  been  in  Parliament  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  did  not  insist  for  an  amendment.  Was 
he  for  the  evening  mesmerised  by  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  ghost  which  had  crossed  his  path  so 
often  before  P  Did  he  jsntertain  the  fear  that  they 
had  at  last  met  on  Fhilippi  P  Rising  to  contempt 
of  the  assault  did  he  neglect  to  examine  his  own 
lines  P  Or  trusting  to  large  majorities  did  he  con- 
sider his  forces  to  be  invincible  P  These  questions 
may  never  be  answered,  until  half  a  century  hence 
some  historian,  yet  unborn,  reading  private  letters 
written  on  the  20th  ultimo,  may  be  enabled  to 
solve  them.  In  the  meantime  it  is  certain  that 
the  amendment  should  not  have  been  entertained 
by  the  House,  and  was  entirely  irregular.  It  has 
been  even  said  that  the  late  Speaker,  who  had 
returned  to  see  the  state  of  his  old  home,  declared 
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that  he  would  not  have  put  the  amendment,  even 
if  no  objections  had  been  taken  to  its  tenns. 

The  Commons  were  assembled  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  reading  a  certain  bill  a  second  time. 
An  affinity  existed  between  that  bill  and  the 
despatch  on  which  Mr.  Gibson  founded  his  amend- 
ment. There  was  affinity,  but  no  consanguinity. 
The  bill  might  have  existed  in  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  despatch.  The  latter  did  not  create 
the  necessity  for  the  former ;  and  the  House  Lad 
no  business  to  neglect  the  bill  even  if  the  Oovem- 
ment  had  neglected  the  despatch.  The  bill  might 
have  arisen  naturally  out  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Eue  de  Lepelletier  on  the  14th  January.  Subse- 
quent circumstances  have  shown  that  the  Orsini 
plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  con- 
trived in  this  country.  The  grenades  used  on  this 
occasion  were  made  in  Birmingham;  and  the 
arrangements  appear  to  have  been  set  in  order 
before  the  murderers  left  our  shores. 

We  apply  a  strong  epithet  in  this  case,  although 
some  persons  seek  apologies  and  qualifications  for 
their  offence.  We  seek  for  none,  and  accept 
none.  It  is  a  terrible  crime  against  humanity, 
against  policy ;  against  Qod,  against  man.  It  is  an 
offenoe  against  good  policy.  Even  despots  who  are 
emperors  or  kings  do  not  now  assassinate.  That 
was  their  game  once ;  and  not  long  ago.  They 
feel  its  dangers  or  its  wickednesses  now  ;  and  it  is 
no  part  of  their  system  to  hunt  for  life  in  a  foreign 
land.  We  must  acknowledge  that  if  the  Euro- 
pean emperors  were  stupid  or  wicked  enough  to 
devise  the  death  by  assassination  of  any  refugees 
in  our  land,  the  ability  in  crime,  and  the  money  at 
their  oommand,  would  ensure  the  result  without 
defiling  any  Britnh  band  by  the  blood.  That  cir- 
cumstance alone  should  put  assassination  for  po- 
litical purposes  out  of  fashion ;  CTen  with  men  who 
neither  fear  the  uniyersal  law  spoken  from  Heaven, 
and  written  even  on  debased  hearts ;  until  they 
become  seared  utterly ;  nor  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
nations. 

The  offence  committed  in  this  instance  was  more 
terrible  and  more  wicked  than  the  ordinary  blow 
or  shot  directed  against  an  obnoxious  person. 
The  hand  shells,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were 
thrown  with  the  intention  of  kflling  one  man  in  a 
multitude.  The  man  might  be  guilty.  The  multi- 
tude were  innocent.  Our  laws  are  founded  upon 
the  noble  principle  that  it  is  better  to  allow  ten 
criminals  to  escape  than  to  punish  one  bnooent 
person.  This  act  was  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion— first,  that  one  criminal  existed,  and  next, 
that  it  was  better  to  secure  the  death  or  the  injury 
of  one  hundred  innocent  persons  than  to  lose  the 
possibility  of  inflicting  on  him  a  punishment  which 
might  be  death  or  only  a  slight  wounds 

We  know  that  the  conspirators  may  have 
alleged  to  themselves  the  absence  of  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  punish  any  person.  They  trembled 
before  the  necessity  for  injury  to  many  persons  in 
the  course  that  they  determined  to  follow ;  but 
then:  liyes  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  those  persons 


were  to  be  lamed  and  ruined  during  life,  for  th^ 
puplic  good,  ''the  greatest  possible  happiness 
perhaps  **  of  the  greatest  possible  number.'*  The 
civilians,  male  and  female — old  and  young,  who 
perished  or  suffered  injury  on  the  Rue  de  Le- 
pdletier,  were  martyrs  for  freedom  offered  by  its 
friends!  Their  blood  was  to  be  the  seed  of 
Italian  liberty,  and  the  dust  or  the  stones  of  the 
Rue  de  Lepelletier  its  soil.  This  nonsense  in- 
fluences only  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  have 
forgotten  their  funcUons  and  their  j^oe  in  the 
world ;  who  have  forgotten  that  their  course  is 
hedged  around  ou  cTcry  side,  l>y  boundaries  that 
they  may  not  trespass  without  crime ;  and  that 
Gk>d  will  make  way  for  freedom  when  men  deserve 
its  privileges.  They  overlook  a  grand  distinction 
between  the  men  who  fling  life,  and  friends,  and 
riches,  and  all  that  men  hold  dear,  even  to  the 
loving  hearts  that  beat  for  them  alone,  into  a 
struggle  for  liberty  on  an  open  field,  and  the 
crafty  assassin  who  walks  to  his  battle,  which  is  no 
battle  but  a  crime,  at  the  •*  noon  of  night.**  They 
may  seek  to  share,  but  their*s  is  a  foul  and  false 
pretenoe,  the  nobility  of  the  man  who,  in  the  face 
of  the  sun,  before  the  worid,  perils,  not  his  hearths 
blood — yet  that  is  a  mighty  peril — ^but  hb  heart*s 
affections,  the  tendrils  of  time  that  ding  insepar- 
ably round  the  soul,  and  says  to  his  wife  be  a 
widow,  to  his  children  be  orphans,  to  his  friends 
be  friendless ;  rather  than  the  nation  existing  he 
enslaved,  and  the  nation  to  come  be  bom  in  fetten, 
and  the  land  of  their  love  be  trampled  beneath  a 
despot's  foot.  That  man  may  be  mistaken  in  his 
opinions,  but  he  u  not  am  assassin  lurking  in  dari:- 
ness  or  secret  places  to  slay  the  unwary.  The 
evil  that  he  opposes  has  been  committed  openly, 
and  is  to  be  openly  repaired. 

The  heinous  horrors  of  this  crime  do  not,  hov- 
CTer,  require  discussion  here.  A  few  enthusiastic 
writers  itue  indeed  endeavoured  to  excuse  assas- 
sinations on  political  grounds;  but  the  blunt, 
honest,  common  sense  <^  the  nation  shrinks  from 
any  apology  for  blood;  and  their  exist  no  other 
people  on  the  earth  among  whom  thb  guik  is  heM 
in  greater  abhorrence,  detestation,  and  loathing, 
than  the  British  nation. 

We  return  to  the  history  of  the  bilL  It  might 
have  been  suggested  by  the  crime,  and  the  evideooe, 
that  the  crime  was  planned  in  this  country.  His 
is  said  to  hare  been  its  origin,  and  it  had  no 
necessary  connexion  with  the  despatch  of  Cktnnt 
Walewski.  Mr.  Gibson  might  have  made  openings 
for  his  resolution  on  another  evening,  bat  that  was 
not  his  business.  Any  member  of  the  House 
would  have  been  justified  in  saying  that  he  would 
sn{^rt  the  resolution  at  a  proper  time,  but  not 
when  put  as  a  negative  to  the  second  readiag  of 
the  bilk  That  would  have  been  a  competent 
course  for  a  single  member,  and  for  the  Commons 
at  large  it  would  have  been  only  business-like  ie 
carry  through  tiie  bill  if  it  met  f^ir  approval ;  and 
to  have  dealt  then  with  the  Ministry  ooBOenng 
the  despatch. 
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fte  eottna  adopted  was,  however,  followed, 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  all  parties :  although  it 
night  be  as  well,  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
Dundraven  Harbour  bill,  to  move  a  resolution 
eoneeraing  the  Dundraren  Great- Western  Railway 
Conpany's  ehar^  seeing  that  an  affinity  existed 
between  the  subjeota,  for  if  the  company  insisted 
Oft  charging  enormous  dues  for  the  carriage  of 
goods^  the  harbour  might  be  shiptess.  That,  how- 
trer,  would  be  the  affair  of  the  promoters  of  the 
bill,  and  if  they  did  not  interfere  to  correct  the 
greed  of  the  railway  company,  other  persons  would 
not  deem  their  intermeddling  courteous  or  neces- 

A  majority  of  nineteen  ?oted  against  the  second 
resding,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bUl,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  ministry.  These  consequences 
were  set  before  them,  and  their  realisation  was 
followed  by  frantic  and  loud  cheering.  The  vote 
was  not,  therefore,  accidental  on  the  part  of  the 
Bsiority.  They  had,  at  least,  deliberated  for  one 
eveaiag  on  the  anbject.  They  must  have  known 
thit  the  Ministry,  if  they  were  defeated,  would 
reiign  on  Saturday.  They  could  not  know  the 
ooarse  that  the  Crown  would  pursue,  but  yet  it 
WIS  not  one  of  a  difficult  nature.  Government 
BB5t  exist,  and  its  necessary  condition  is  a  respon- 
sible Ministry.  Viscount  Palmerston  was  supposed 
to  have  a  larger  number  of  supporters  in  the 
HoQse  of  Commons  than  any  other  politician,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  Premier.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
follow^  as  a  statesman,  with  the  largest  number 
of  followers  among  the  majority ;  and  her  Majesty, 
on  coBstitutional  principles,  was  bound  to  consult 
him.  Some  of  Lord  John  Russell's  friends  ex- 
pected a  different  course.  They  anticipated  a 
■eisi^  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  old  leader 
of  the  Whigs ;  bat,  unless  he  could  persuade  all 
the  Idberal  party  to  give  him  steady  support,  his 
own  personal  followers  are  a  handful.  The  failure 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  form  a  Cabinet  could  pro- 
^aee  a  request  for  Lord  JohnRusseirs  services ;  or 
the  defeat  of  that  Cabinet,  after  its  formation,  may 
produoe  the  aamo  result ;  but  at  that  time  the 
Qaeea  oould  not  pass  over  the  Earl  of  ])erby 
without  exhibiting  a  preference,  on  some  ground, 
ferViaeoont  Palmerston*s  rival  among  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  Milnar  Gibson's  party  in  the  Commons  is 
ttasli,  and  woold  not  obtain  any  great  accession 
of  strength,  although  he  had  been  employed  to 
^ona  a  Oafaiaet.  The  Peelites,  as  a  clever  coterie 
of  geatlemen  are  called,  have  no  claim  in  numbers 
te  eCee.  The  Sovereign  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  fsquest  the  aid  of  the  Eari  of  Derby,  and  there 
via  no  great  reason  for  affecting  the  slightest 
tabi  Oft  tba  subject. 

Ibdorities  were  not  the  only  reasons  for  an 
•Ifau  to  Uie  Conservative  party.  The  honour  of 
Ifce  mmairj  in  its  relations  with  a  foreign  pdwer, 
VNtiM  pml  which  eaused  ostensibly  the  vote  of 
tti  Mh,  for  the  division  occurred  on  that  morning. 
Wa  may  state,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the 
» M  it  waa  piesented  to  the  mind  of  the 


Sovereign  by  a  succesion  of  votes.  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  their  immediate  friends, 
were  considered  the  expounders  of  "  peace  at  any 
price,*'  and  they  had  been  defeated  in  that  capacity 
by  their  own  constituencies  within  twelve  months. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  bis  friends  were  obnoxious  from 
their  subserviency  to  Russia  even  during  the  war. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  deemed  guilty  of  crouching 
to  foreign  interests  when  he  was  employed  as  the 
special  representative  of  the  country  at  Vienna, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Upon  a 
dilemma  arising  out  of  peril  to  the  honour  of  the 
nation  from  a  foreign  power,  it  would  have  seemed, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  consult  three  elementary 
parts  in  this  majority,  consisting  of  four  divisions. 

Personal  reasons  may  have  also  actuated  the 
Sovereign — reasons  perfectly  constitutional  and 
still  personal.  Lord  John  Russell  had  expressed 
a  very  strong  opinion  respecting  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Ministry.  He  had  styled  their  policy  a  dis- 
honour and  a  shame,  in  which  he  would  take  no 
share.  The  statement  did  not  affect  people*s  minds ; 
at  home  we  know  too  well  by  this  time  its  full 
meaning.  It  is  one  of  those  '*  defend  the  right  '* 
declamations  which  come  beautifully  in  at  the  end 
of  a  speech,  and  mean  nothing  more  than  the  gild- 
ing of  a  battery  or  the  paint  upon  a  gun.  The 
battery  may  be  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  gun  may 
be  spiked,  notwithstanding  those  ornaments.  These 
facts,  however,  may  not  be  so  well  known  to  *'  the 
gentlemen  of  France,*'  and  so  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  John  Russell  might  have  been 
considered  a  defiance  to  our  neighbours.  The 
Sovereign  is  alone  entitled  to  declare  war,  and  is 
certainly  empowered  to  maintain  peace,  while  that 
is  possible.  The  selection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  oircomstanoes,  was  thus  not  only  a  constitU' 
tional  but  a  natural  course.  The  acceptance  of 
office  by  the  Conservative  leader  was,  in  the  same 
state  of  circumstances,  perhaps  a  patriotic  proceed- 
ing }  for  he  cannot  expect  to  retain  power  with  the 
present  House  of  Commons  for  a  long  period,  ex- 
cept by  a  series  of  measures  which  would  astonish 
his  own  party.  We  do  not  think  that  he  could 
anticipate  a  great  numerical  increase  of  bis  friends 
in  the  Commons  from  a  dissolution.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  will  give  his  consent  to  a  large 
measure  of  reform,  planned  by  some  of  his  friends, 
and  probably  by  Mr.  Disraeli ;  but,  if  that  were 
one  of  the  plans  adopted,  it  is  not  likely  that  Lord 
Stanley  would  have  declined  to  occupy  a  seat  in 
his  father's  Cabinet.  No  plans  had  been  formed. 
The  old  Conservative  Ministry  had  no  plan,  because 
they  had  not  expected  success. 

The  causes  which  have  defeated  Viscount 
PalmerstoUiamply  repay  examination.  Last  year  he 
came  from  the  country  with  a  stronger  majority 
than  any  Premier  had  obtained  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  His  foreign  policy  had  been  vindicated 
more  by  the  character  than  the  number  of  hia 
triumphiB.  The  larger  towns  had  almost  una- 
nimously adhered  to  his  government.  Even  many 
of  the  Conseaative  members  had  openly  declared 
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tliemseWes  almost  cOnTerts.  Hb  political  enemies 
among  the  Liberals  were  nearly  annihilated.  His 
power  seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  a  solid  basis,  and 
he  might  have  expected  to  hold  office  for  life,  or 
at  least  for  a  new  Parliament. 

Objections  were  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
bis  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  England  was  used — 
by  his  enemies — but  not  by  his  friends.  His 
ecclesiastical  appointments  have  been  evidently 
popular  ;  and  they  have  strengthened  the  Cburcb, 
by  placing  good  men  in  power.  The  new  Bishops 
are  very  different  men  from  many  of  the  old 
Bishops ;  and  they  labour  efficiently  and  zealously 
in  the  work  given  them  to  accomplish.  Dissenters 
do  not  express,  and  they  do  not  feel,  any  opposition 
to  this  mode  of  strengthening  the  Church.  They 
aim  at  the  instruction  and  the  salvation  of  mankind ; 
and  they  can  and  do  rejoice  at  any  improvement 
in  the  earnestness  of  the  mioistralions  in  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  while  they  bate  not 
one  hair's -breadth  of  their  principles. 

The  Nonconformist  feels  that  his  opinion  will 
be  promoted  by  the  measures  which  give  popularity 
to  the  church ;  because  he  deems  them  Scriptural, 
and  he  believes  that,  in  proportion  as  men  honour 
the  Scriptures,  they  will  learn  to  honour  his  ecclesi- 
astical principles. 

The  political  patronage  of  the  government  had 
been  allowed  to  run  in  the  old  rut.  The  greater 
portion  fell  to  family  influence  or  sycophancy. 
When,  indeed,  the  Indian  empire  was  in  deep 
distress,  as  it  is  still,  a  commander  of  the  forces 
was  chosen,  who  would  have  been  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  Before  his  arrival  the  late 
General  Havelock  and  General  Neill  had  stemmed 
the  central  wave  of  the  revolt.  They  died  from, 
or  in  their  labour ;  but  the  country  felt  that  the 
honours  accorded  to  them  were  diminutive  in 
comparison  with  those  that  minor  services,  or  no 
services  whatever,  had  secuied.  The  western  wave 
of  revolt  had  also  been  broken  after  a  terrible 
contest ;  but  although  one  general  after  another 
perished  in  that  struggle,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Government  had  made  only  a  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  claims  of  Ihose  who  subdued  Delhi, 
with  inadequate  means ;  although  it  was  gamsoned 
by  an  army  greatly  superior  to  theirs  in  numbers. 

Other  services  were  placed  upon  a  level  with 
the  efforts  of  the  brave  men  who  seized  our  falling 
standard  iu  India,  and  bore  it,  torn,  but  victorious, 
through  conflicts  with  innumerable  foes.  Their 
daring  deeds  were  the  the  theme  of  admiration  in 
every  land;  yet  our  Government  tould  not  be 
invigorated  by  these  chivalric  spirits  so  far  as  to 
value  their  triumphs  higher  than  good  service  in  a 
palace. 

The  appoiuttnent  of  one  nobleman  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  said  to  have  been  made  vacant  for  his 
reception,  caused  considerable  astonishment,  and 
very  general  displeasure.  He  had  become  unpo- 
pular upon  personal  grounds.  Circumstances 
appeared  upon  a  trial  which  the  public  considered 
more  interesting  than  moral;  and  yet,  after  a  brief 


period,  the  Peer  involved  in  them  became  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  may 
consider  himself  an  unjustly  condemned  person. 
The  members  of  her  Majesty's  late  Government 
apparently  share  that  opinion.  Still,  public  feeling 
cannot  be  altogether  despised,  and  the  recent 
accession  to  that  Cabinet  weakened  its  moral 
influence  in  the  country. 

Many  members  of  Parliament  dislike  the  stjle 
and  tone  of  the  Premier.  He  rebuked  their  dull 
intellects  too  sharply,  and  they  could  not  retort. 
Men  are  not  all  gifted  with  the  pungent  powers 
that  he  wields;  and  events  occur  in  current 
history  which  are  bad  and  inoongruous  material 
for  wit.  Many  atoms  of  the  fortuitous  concourse 
were  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  Premier's  replies. 
These  atoms  have  nerves,  it  appears,  and  are  not 
real  atoms  after  all  the  wit  wasted  on  them.  They 
felt  that  the  Premier  had  made  "  fun"  of,  or  out  of, 
them ;  and  the  frogs  rebelled  against  the  bad  boy. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  witty  themselves,  although 
they  were  the  cause  of  wit  to  him;  and  so  they  put 
a  political  termination  to  their  torturer. 

These  personal  affairs  form  bad  reasons  for  a 
great  political  vote ;  and  some  persons  fling  balls 
in  a  snow  storm  who  will  not  bear  them.  Mr. 
Roebuck  described  all  the  members  of  the  late 
Government  as  cyphers  with  a  unit  before  them  to 
make  them  useful.  The  charge  would  have  been 
a  poor  reason  for  a  junction  of  the  cyphers  to  expel 
Mr.  Roebuck  from  Sheffield.  Still,  there  haw  been 
poor  causes  for  many  votes  in  recent  times ;  yet 
questions  arise  in  the  legislation  of  a  country  that 
cannot  be  decorously  treated  with  levity ;  and  that 
style  of  discourse  has  been  too  common  in  the 
Commons.  It  may  be  the  late  Premier's  besetting 
sin,  and  not  the  less  inconvenient  for  that  reason ; 
although  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  afforded  by 
itself  a  good  ground  for  the  alienation  of  many 
supporters. 

The  offensive  language  employed  by  Goimt 
Momy,  in  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  French 
legislature,  through  an  official  address  to  the  Em- 
peror, was  not  rebuked  by  Napoleon.  The  terms 
used  by  the  colonels  of  several  Prench  regiments, 
in  the  addresses  which  they  forwarded  to  the  Sm- 
peror  in  the  name  of  their  soldiers,  were  repagoant 
to  all  our  notions  of  good  will  and  mutual  respect 
between  the  two  nations.  For  the  publication  of 
these  addresses  without  any  explanation  in  the  Mami- 
ieur,  the  Emperor  is  stated  to  have  expressed  lua 
regret,  but  that  expression  had  not  found  a  place 
in  the  Monileur  until  a  recent  date,  if  it  has  e^er 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  French  GoTem* 
mcnt  paper.  The  despatch  of  Count  Walewskl,  on 
which  Mr.  Gibson's  motion  was  founded,  contained 
matter  to  which  a  British  Minister  should  have 
sent  an  early  and  explicit  answer.  The  Premier 
indeed  stated  that  a  verbal  reply  had  been  given ; 
but  the  Commons  thought  better  of  an  answer 
that  could  be  recorded  than  any  reply  in 
sation. 

All  thesQ  matters    combined  to  irritate 
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people  of  this  oonntry,  and  they  had  probably  a 
MBiiar  result  on  their  representatives.     They  con- 
sidered   that   we — and    not    the    French — were 
aggrieved   by  these  occurrences ;    ihat  we,  more 
tiitn  they,  needed  redress.     Therefore  they  held 
that  such  redress  as  a  Government  could  take  by 
penning  a  firm  despatch  should  have  been  secured 
St  once.     Thus  we  think  that  their  vote  of  Satur- 
d^  morning,  the  20th  ultimo,  resolves  itself  into 
s  declaration,  that  the  Cabinet,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  had  shown  a  poor  feeling  in  this  cor- 
respondence with  the  French,  aud  that  they  would 
Bet  read  the  bill  a  second  time  until  the  Govem- 
BMot  mastered  more  spirit.      This  is  a  curious 
ioterpretatioaof  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  voted  for  by  Mr.  Bright.     It  b  said  that  Sir 
J.  y.  Shelley,  who  seconded  the  amendment,  should 
have  been  the  joint  teller  of  the  majority  along 
with  Mr.  Bright ;    and  that  may  be  Parliamentary 
etiquette,  which  was  abandoned  in  the  present 
esse,  to  associate  Mr.  Bright  with  a  triumph,  and 
■ake  a  dramatic  pendant  to  the  events  of   last 
jear.     We  do  not  profess  to  comprehend  all  these 
Biystenes  of  Parliamentary  existence,  but  we  see 
ihai  Mettrs.  Bright  and  Gibson  were  associated  in 
a  resolution   which  rebukes  the  cringing  of  the 
Kinistry  if  they  cringed ;    the  cowardice  of  the 
Ministry  if  they  feared  to  be  outspoken ;    the  cul- 
pably pacifio  conduct  of  Palmerston,  whom  the  same 
gentlemen  have  so  often  charged  with  the  posses- 
ftba  of  superabundant  pugnacity.     It  was,  if  in- 
terpreted oorrectly  in  this  way — and  no  "if"  need 
he  introduced  in  a  matter  where  there  is  not  space 
for  the  two  letters— a  rebuke  for  taking  literally 
the  texts  <hi  whieh,  literally  taken,  the  peaoe-at-all- 
priee  party  have  hitherto  relied. 

The  vKolution  earned  in  the  Commons  was 
iatended  and  taken  as  a  vote  of  censure ;  but  the 
Ministry  argued,  and  their  friends  say,  that  the 
eeasare  was  not  deserved,  because  they  could  not 
hive  given  an  effective  reply  to  the  despatch  of 
Count  Walewski.  They  alleged  that  the  new  biU 
was  not  prepared  to  answer  that  despatch ;  never- 
theleasy  they  asserted  that  the  bill  was  requisite 
for  ih»  effective  reply.  Their  Attorney-General 
infoaned  tbem  that,  in  his  opinion,  aliens,  foreigners, 
and  refugees,  are  a  privileged  dass  in  England, 
who  ean  with  impunity  conspire  here  for  objects 
that  would  involve  the  punishment  of  a  native. 
Two  men  have  been  charged  in  this  country  with 
eoDspixing  to  murder  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Ooa  of  them,  M.  Simon  Bernard,  a  Frenchman,  is 
eaptwed;  the  other,  Mr.  Thomas  Allsop,  a 
Bdtisk  anljeot,  is  not  taken.  The  Attomey- 
GeaeraPa  doetrine  is,  that  if  the  oon^iracy  could 
bt  deady  proved  against  both  of  these  parties, 
mi  both  were  apprehended,  Allsop  could  be 
iwiililiud,  because  he  b  a  British  subject ;  and 
Benaid  oould  not  be  punished,  because  he  is  not 
a  Brilisli  subject.  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  the 
kw  requires  to  be  amended  immediately,  by  a 
iWMam  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  late 
Qofvemment.     The  acoaracy  of  the  opinion  is  the 


only  preliminary  necessary  to  legislation.     No 
party  in  this  country  would  continue  facilities  for 
the  ^commission  of  crime   to  any   class   of  men. 
That  protection  to  political  exiles  always  afforded 
by  our  laws  must  be  maintained ;  but  we  cannot 
defend  protection  to  guilt.     We  offer  an  asylum 
to  the  unfortunate,  but  we  cannot  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  conspiarcy  to  murder. 
I      The  accuracy  of  the  opinion  is  denied  by  the 
best  authorities.     We  believe  it  to  be  erroneous, 
but  that  belief  is  of  no  importance  on  a  legal 
question.     The  belief  of  the  judges  is  a  different 
and  a  most  important  matter,  and  the  law  Peers  of 
both  parties  have  expressed  their  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Attorney -General.     The  weight  of 
legal  learning  is  against  his  view ;  his  own  prac- 
tice is  against  the  theory.     If  he  bo  correct  in 
his  law,  M.  Simon  Bernard  has  been  imprisoned 
illegally  for  some  time  past ;  and  the  bail  which 
has  been  offered  for  his  appearance  has  been  un- 
justly refused. 

The  Gbvemment  might  have  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  the  precise  state  of  the  Uw 
on  the  point,  and  report.  This  would  have  been, 
we  presume,  a  competent,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  rational  step.  The  French  Emperor  would  be 
entitled  to  relief  from  an  omission  in  our  law  to 
punish  oonspirators  against  his  life,  or  the  life  of 
any  of  his  subjects.  ^The  case  has  never  been 
tried,  and  no  precedent  exists,  therefore,  applicable 
to  murder;  but  a  criminal  action  was  maintained 
once  against  a  native  of  France,  residing  then  in 
this  country,  for  a  libel  upon  Napoleon  I.  The 
case  was  tried,  evidence  was  laid,  and  judgment 
pronounced  against  the  refugees,  although  it  was 
not  enforced,  because  the  two  countries  plunged 
into  a  war.  If  a  minor  offence  is  punishable  in 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  major  guilt  would  not  be  punished.  It  is 
not  only  improbable,  but  the  highest  legal  autho- 
rities in  the  land  pronounce  the  idea  untenable, 
and  entirely  soout  the  supposition.  Still,  the 
Gbvemment  hurried  on  the  new  bill  to  remove 
their  Attorney- General's,  and  the  French  Em- 
peror's, and  his  Ministers'  doubt  on  the  subject 
It  can  do  no  harm,  they  said,  to  sati&fy  these 
timid  personages  that  our  law  consists  with  justice 
and  reason  on  this  affair.  It  can  do  harm,  not- 
withstanding this  plausible  view  of  the  case. 
Words  had  been  employed  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  Emperor,  which  he  knew  to  be  falsely  used 
against  this  nation.  Words  had  been  employed 
in  addresses  to  him,  and  published  in  the  official 
organ  of  his  Government,  which  involved  threats 
of  our  extermination,  following  the  invasion  of  the 
country,  and  the  seizure  of  ih€  capital.  The 
words  used  even  in  Count  Walewski's  despatch 
were  ungenerous  and  unjust.  These  provocations 
would  not  carry  through  a  wrong  on  our  part ;  but 
certainly  they  justified  a  refusal  to  change  the 
law  of  the  land,  until  it  could  be  shown,  either  by 
investigation,  or  by  some  other  means,  that  a 
change  was  necessary.    The  impolicy  of  proceed. 
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iiig  with  the  bill  arose  horn  its  date.  We  are  not 
to  omit  a  duty,  because  we  have  been  iosolted ; 
but  we  maj  justly  olaim  time  to  aAcertain  the 
existence  of  the  omission,  before  we  proceed  to 
repair  it,  when  the  demand  is  made  uuder  the 
implied  threat. 

The  inapplicability  of  the  amendment  carried  to 
the  motion  before  the  Commons  is  not  removed  by 
these  views.  The  proper  amendment  would  have 
placed  "  the  saddle  at  once  on  the  right  horse.*' 
It  should  have  disclaimed  any  sympathy  with  .the 
offence,  and  all  the  disgust  at  its  occurrence  whioh 
is  expressed  in  the  resolution  that  was  adopted. 
The  pith  of  the  amendment  should,  however,  have 
been  a  postponement  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
ministerial  bill  until  the  necessity  for  the  measure 
had  been  proved,  on  account  of  the  language  used 
in  another  place.  That  would  have  disposed  of 
the  bill ;  but  the  amendment  disposed  of  the  Min- 
istry, while  the  poeition  of  the  bill,  like  the  law  of 
the  land,  was  left  in  doubt. 

The  crisis  has  elicited  the  usual  number  of  pas- 
sirnaie  appeals  and  assertions  made  in  similar  cases. 
We  avoid  them  in  stating  the  eauses  of  this  poli- 
tical phenomenon — so  far  as  we  oomprehend  them. 
It  forms  the  most  astonishing  change  in  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  half  century,  and  resembles 
those  sudden  changes  that  occur  occasionally  jn  the 
government  of  a  nation  subject  to  the  caprices  of 
a  single  man.  The  friends  of  the  late  Minislry 
say  that  it  endangers  our  relations  with  France. 
War  is  named  as  a  consequence  not  altogether 
impossible.  War  was  absolutely  threatened  by  the 
Trench  colonels  before  its  occurrence,  and  since 
the  SOtb  we  have  iK)t  observed  any  addition  to  the 
pugnacity  displayed  formerly  in  French  publications. 
War  would  be  extremely  perilous  to  this  country 
at  the  present  period,  but  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether useful  to  France.  An  invasion  would  not 
be  a  pleasure-party  to  the  French  colonels,  and 
defeat  would  be  rapid  ruin  to  the  Buonaparte 
dynasty.  For  these,  if  for  no  better  reasons, 
hostilities  will  not,  we  believe,  occur ;  but  if  the 
nation  wish  to  maintain  a  high  bearing  amottg 
jealous  neighbours,  its  representatives  must  provide 
for  even  possible  results. 

The  new  Cabinet  cannot  have  a  long  lease  of 
power,  unless  by  a  great  change  of  principle.  They 
iiold  their  offices  as  tenants  at  will,  and  at  the  wiU 
of  persons  who  expect  gain  from  their  ejection. 
The  danger  of  hostilities  is  not  a  more  urgent  evil 
than  the  hindrance  to  the  current  business  of  the 
country  under  a  provisional  government. 

Viscount  Palmerston  must  now  perceive  that 
honesty  on  the  reform  bill  would  have  been  his 


best  policy.  He  allowed  time  io  pass  away  with 
out  that  expression  of  his  purposes  which  he  could 
have  given  in  half  an  hour.  He  is  out  of  office, 
without  any  plan  upon  the  most  important  queetiea 
now  for  the  interests  of  his  friends  and  party  that 
can  be  raised  from  domestic  politics.'  His  acheme 
may  be  comprehensive,  decisive — even  final  in 
some  departments ;  yet  his  opponents  will  say  that 
it  is  matured  for  a  purpose,  while,  if  he  has  ne 
scheme  ready,  and  makes  no  statement,  they  will 
allege,  and  many  will  believe,  that  he  never  had 
and  never  intended  to  have  one. 

The  fall  of  the  Minister  proclaims  the  vanity  of 
majorities  without  objects  and  purposes.  Old 
Whigs  adopted  the  motto  of  "  men  not  measures." 
They  told  the  country  to  trust  in  men,  and  the 
measures  would  follow.  They  believed  in  govern* 
ment  by  a  party,  and  they  would  not  believe 
that  a  strong  party  might  be  aquandered  ia 
struggles  that  were  not  in  themselves  important 
Their  doctrine  was  ricious.  It  was  what  the 
lawyers  designate  conspiracy  to  murder — **mahm 
in  M."  No  Minister,  unoe  the  days  of  Pitt,  ever 
had  a  majority  more  -personal  in  its  nature  than 
that  given  by  the  electors  last  year  to  Falmersion. 
Peel  never  had  a  majority  so  great  and  so 
personal  The  Parliament  of  1857  was,  notoriously 
attached  to  the  man.  He  has  tried  the  case  of 
'' man  v,  mea9ure$t*  and  he  Is  foiled  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances  for  the  expeii- 
ment.  It  has  failed,  as  all  such  experiments  will 
ever  fail ;  for  while  the  Qovemment  have  fallen  on 
a  miserable  question,  originating  in  a  crime  oom^ 
mitted  by  Italians  in  the  French  eapital,  yet  it 
would  not  have  fallen  if,  on  other  anbjeots,  a 
popular  policy  had  been  pursued. 

The  origin  of  the  crime  is  a  lesson  by  itself. 
The  Italians  have  a  deep  grudge  against  the  Frendi 
Emperor  for  his  Roman  policy.  .  They  aconae  him 
of  suppressing  their  independence  and  bringing  baok 
the  Pope  to  Rome,  with  the  army  of  cardiak  and 
priests  turned  into  scorpions.  These  Italians  avenge 
the  invasion  in  their  way ;  and  the  Emperoc^s  life 
is  in  daily  danger,  because  be  committed  a  great 
wrong  some  years  since — in  whieh  he  oontinues 
and  persists.  The  late  Premier  of  Britain  did  not 
encourage  the  commission  of  that  wrong ;  yet  he 
did  not  attempt  to  prevent  the  deatmction  of 
Roman  independenoe  and  the  invasiona  of  the 
Roman  territory.  The  negleot  has  been  mors 
fatal  to  him  than  the  omission  to  anawer  Coont 
Walewski's  despatch.  The  root  of  hb  present 
difficulties  is  sunk  in  a  distant  time,  but  its  fruits 
embrace  this  political  crisis  and  all  iho  eris  that 
may  follow  the  miniateriat  oatastrc^he. 
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Sift  BUiAXiN  Hall  assured  the  promoters  of  the 
liCHidoB  traaroadsy  that  all  the  parochial  authorities 
o(  the  metropolis  oppose  them — that  their  proposal 
it  ridiealoua,  and  the  best  tbiog  for  their  own 
eon/ort  and  credit  that  they  oould  do  was,  at  the 
ekne  of  their  then  eurrent  official  risit  upon  the 
ruler  of  woods  and  forests,  to  call  upon  their 
•oiiettor,  and  request  him  to  withdraw  their  bill. 
Tboee  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  ultimate 
sacoass  of  the  measure,  do  not  need  to  be  alarmed 
«t  thb  statement.  We  can  all  read  the  assurances 
ipvea  to  the  late  Mr.  Gborge  Stephenson,  by  men 
of  emiaeooe  in  their  day,  equal  to  that  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  and  the  parochial  authorities  of 
LoodoQ»  that  eren  ten  miles  an  hour  would  be  a 
(iaiigeious  late  of  speed  on  railways.  Eminent 
eoBoael  at  the  bar,  eminent  engineers  in  the 
witness  box,  eminent  and  illustrious  patriots  in 
their  plaoes  in  Parliament,  actually  said  that  the 
Korthunbrian  engineer  was  cracked  a  little, 
insane  nearly — some  thought  mad  totally.  We 
do  not  allege  that  tramroada  for  locomotion  in 
large  eitiea  are  of  the  same  importance  with  rail- 
wajs  for  loooaiotion  from  town  to  town ;  and  we 
ire  not  assured  that  the  plan  is  the  best  means 
vkioh  eould  be  devised  to  lessen  the  inconvenience 
of  orer-crowded  streets ;  bat  nothing  daunted  by  the 
refosal  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  to  look  into  one 
projeet,  we  are  even  to  describe  another  scheme, 
or  po-haps  schemes,  so  crude  and  raw,  that  we 
doubt  if  any  engineer  ever  took  upon  himself  the 
kbev  of  demcMistrating  its  or  their  absurdity. 

Some  people  propose  to  make  the  public  under- 
gmnd  paseengers,  by  cutting  tunnels  everywhere 
tkat  a  aecessity  exists  for  their  nse.  Underground 
raihraya  ace  recommended  for  short  distances.  A 
oompany  was  formed  for  the  completion  of  one  or 
■ore  in  IxMidon.  Moving  on  still  in  this  progress, 
other  persona  suggest  subterranean  walks  for 
pedestrians.  A  oonsiderable  population  live  in 
eellara,  bat  not  satisfied  with  that,  we  have  in< 
geaioas  plotters  devising  schemes  for  keeping 
them  always  under  the  surface.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  common  sewers  is  not  so  savoury  that  we 
ooald  consider  it  an  agreeable  place  for  a  stroll  on 
btutaess  or  on  pleasure.  It  might  do  very  well 
for  erLne,  bat  it  is  unnecessary  to  contrive  means 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  criminal  population 
who  adapt  themselves  to  any  state  of  the  streets. 
Thsfofore^  we  may  dismiss  the  topic  with  one 
reaark  respecting  its  applicability  for  short  dis- 
taaees.  Diffioolties  occasionally  occur  both  to  old 
tad  yooBg  persons  in  crossing  streets.  They  are 
ehi^y  ezperieBced  in  London,  from  the  number  of 
vehidea  tberw.  Short  tunnels  might  be  useful  at 
ceitaia  poiats  for  nervous  persons.  The  two  ends 
of  Cheapsida — the  meeting  of  Lombard  and  Fen- 
church  streets  at  Graoechurch-street,  and  a  score 
of  other  points  might  be  named,  where  a  short 
\mmA  would  be  osefnl ;  but  it  would  not  pay. 


Passengers  generally  would  risk  their  lives,  as  at 
present,  rather  than  pay  one  halfpenny — and  a 
smaller  toll  could  not  be  created. 

Any  plan  to  be  successful  must  be  self-support- 
ing. It  must  contain  within  itself  elements  of 
remuneration,  without-involving  direct  taxes.  Every 
where  the  public  travel  far  to  save  a  half-penny. 
The  trustees  of  Hangerford,  Southwark,  and 
Waterloo  Bridges,  over  the  Thames,  know  that 
fact.  Sir  J.  V.  Shelley  has  a  bill,  we  think,  be- 
fore Parliament,  at  present,  to  remove  the  small 
charge  of  one  half-penny  from  foot-passengers  by  the 
new  Battersea  Bridge.  A  return  of  the  number 
of  passengers  last  year,  who  paid  -at  the  Glasgow 
Chain  Bridge,  although:  it  could  save  several 
thousands  of  persons  a  long  walk,  would  show  the 
antipathy  of  the  public  to  pass  with  half-pennies 
for  even  necessary  accomodation.  We  would  not, 
therefore,  like  the  investment  in  these  short  tun- 
nels, however  convenient  and  necessary  they  might 
be,  of  money  from  which  a  dividend  was  expected  ; 
if  reliance  were  placed  for  remuneration  on  the 
tolls. 

As,  then,  streets  that  are  densely  crowded  can- 
not be  economically  widened :  as  tramroads  are 
not  yet  permitted  to  expedite  their  traffic,  and  as 
passengers  eannot  walk  beneath  the  pavements 
with  comfort  and  economy,  matters  must  be  left 
to  grow  into  such  confusion  as  they  please,  for 
they  will  not  remain  as  they  are — or,  at  least,  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  stationary — unless  some 
other  scheme  liable  to  fewer  objections  be  pro- 
posed. The  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless,  for 
every  scheme  cannot  yet  be  exhausted  of  econo- 
mising space  in  an  agreeable  manner — a  condition 
not  always  observed  with  all  descriptions  of 
economy.  Although  underground  ways,  like 
cellarage  to  the  streets,  cannot  be  adopted  wisely ; 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  flat  or  a  story  might 
not  be  put  upon  them,  when  necessary.  Mankind 
have  no  desire,  in  peaceable  places  and  times,  to 
run  galleries  sunder,  ground  for  the  pleasure  of 
walking  through  them — but  they  might  put  gal- 
leries above  the  ground  and  find  them  useful.  It 
is  one  thing  to  sink  a  shaft,  and  quite  another  to 
raise  one.  In  all  over-crowded  streets  a  balcony 
might  be  formed  of  the  same  breadth  with  the 
common  pavement,  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor  of  the  houses.  The  Jhorin^  of  these  bal- 
conies would  be  perfectly  close,  and  convert  thus 
the  present  pavements  into  a  range  of  covered 
ways,  in  which  umbrellas  would  be  unnecessary. 
They  would  in  some  cicrumstances  reduce  the 
quantity  of  light  in  the  lower  floors,  although  that 
could  be  partially  prevented  by  the  use  of  thick 
glass ;  not  now  a  material  of  extravagant  price. 
The  front  railings  of  these  upper  walks  would  be 
ornamental  if  they  were  contrived  with  proper 
taste.  The  pillars  that  supported  this  upper  pave- 
ment, could  be  forn»e4  ^'  a  double  debt  to  pay," 
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They  might  answer  for  lamp-posts  to  both  pave- 
ments, and  support  the  upper  flat  at  the  same 
time.  These  ways  would  require  to  be  carried 
over  streets  that  crossed  the  main  line,  and  if 
necessary  at  interrals  over  that  street  itself.  This 
could  be  accomplished,  where  the  ordinary  height 
was  not  sufficient  to  give  a  free  passage  to  coaches 
or  omnibuses,  or  any  other  vehicles  in  existence, 
by  a  few  steps.  Access  to  the  upper  pavement 
could  be  obtained  by  internal  stairs  in  the  houses 
at  intervals ;  and  passengers  would  get  down  to 
the  solid  earth  by  the  way  in  which  they  got  up 
from  it,  without  requiring  any  external  change 
upon  the  street  for  that  purpose. 

The  Cost  of  this  series  of  balconies  would  not  be 
extravagant.  They  would  improve  the  appearances 
of  the  streets,  and  render  them  more  picturesque. 
They  would  also  amply  repay  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, by  the  formation  of  two  lines  of  shops — on 
the  floor  in  present  use  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
floor  above  it.  They  would  almost  double  the 
present  range  of  pavements  for  predestrians ;  and 
probably  remove  from  the  lower  street  all  those 
loungers  and  quiet  people  who  desire  to  take  their 
time,  and  are  not  permitted  without  great  incon- 
venience to  themselves  and  others.  We  do  not 
'  see  any  objection  to  the  scheme  in  tolerably  wide 
streets.  It  would  be  possible,  for  example,  to  run 
this  auxiliary  and  elevated  pavement  from  the 
Marble  Arch,  in  the  West  of  London,  to  Shore- 
ditch  Church  or  Whitechapel;  and  the  line  of 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  would  be  equally 
available.  It  would  be  practicable  in  the  whole 
length  of  Argyle-street  in  Glasgow ;  and  in  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  Edinburgh  streets.  The 
plan  interferes  necessarily  with  the  rights  of  private 
property ;  but  a  new  sewer  cannot  be  put  down 
clear  from  the  same  objection.  The  reply  to  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  19,  that  people 
must  have  room  to  walk,  and  if  thev  cannot  get 
that  on  a  level  with  the  earth,  it  is  better  to  have 
it  above  than  below  ground.  For  the  proprietors 
of  houses  in  crowded  streets,  the  crowd  have  made 
money  and  placed  value  on  their  property  that  it 
could  not  have  possessed  without  thep.  The  con- 
struction of  new  streets  would  tax  their  properties 
in  common  with  all  other  inhabitants,  unless  the 
new  openings  paid  their  own  expenses  from  the 
day  after  they  were  proposed — a  very  improbable 
result.  To  them,  therefore,  a  tax  will  occur  by 
either  phin,  and  it  would  be  better  to  make  gain 
out  of  the  payment  than  to  put  it  down  as  an  ab- 
solute loss. 

The  numerous  objections  of  a  different  class  that 
might  be  urged,  refer  to  possible  mischief  that 
might  be  prevented.  If  the  structures  were  too 
weak  they  would  fall ;  but  they  should  not  be  made 
too  weak.  If  a  fire  occurred  they  would  be  ob- 
structed ;  but  the  obstruction  could  only  extend- 
over  a  short  distance  and  remain  for  a  short  time. 
Objections  can  be  made  against  any  plan,  but  we 
see  no  valid  objection  to  those  supplements  of  the 
streets. 


The  tramroad  railway  engineers  and  promoters 
were  to  carry  passengers  cheaper  than  the  existing 
omnibuses  by  their  conveyances,  and  they  expected 
them  to  move  more  rapidly.  One  advantage  of 
the  pUn  Was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  vehidet, 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  in  any  oonuderation 
of  the  subject.  This  advantage  may  have  been 
more  imaginary  than  real ;  because  we  believe  that 
the  number  of  the  passengers  in  nny  largo  town 
would  increase  with  the  reduction  of  the  fares. 
Railways  have  been  oonstmcted  hitherto  to  convey 
both  goods  and  passengers  in  carriages  of  amasing 
weight.  Trains  have  consisted  generally  of  so 
many  tons  that  we  fear  to  name  them.  Their 
weight  seems  adequate  even  in  figures  to  crush  all 
spirit  out  of  the  body.  The  motive  power  hat 
formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  sum  toiaL 
It  has  not  been  quite  an  easy  matter  to  drag  the 
engine  along,  and  a  costly  power  is  expended  on 
that  task.  In  these  circumstances  the  engine  and 
the  train  must  keep  close  to  the  ground ;  and  wbera 
railways  cross  streets  they  have  a  clumsy  and 
heavy  look,  that  nothing  can  relieve,  or  nothing 
has  hitherto  relieved. 

Railways  for  passengers  only  might  be  con- 
structed^ over  the  streets  of  towns  upon  a 
different  principle.  The  motive  power  could  be 
obtained  from  stationary  engines,  and  would  not 
in  that  manner  add  anything  to  the  pressure  on  the 
way.  The  latter  would  be  required  to  support  the 
passengers  and  the  vehicles,  without  any  other 
addition.  The  average  weight  of  the  vehicles 
might  be  much  less  than  that  of  railway  carriages 
or  omnibuses ;  while  the  average  weight  of  sixty 
passengers,  with  all  their  encumbrances  of  a  legiti- 
mate character  would  not  exceed  five  or  six  tons. 
The  weight  of  the  vehicles  has  to  be  added,  and 
the  supporting  power  of  the  way  made  double  of 
the  total  weight,  if  sixty  passengers  be  adopted  as 
the  maximum  of  all  trains. 

The  way  would  require  to  be  raised  on  pillars 
above  the  streets  traversed  by  a  height  adequate 
to  allow  the  passage  of  vehicles  underneath.  The 
supporting  pillars  would  act  as  recesses,  and  in 
their  railings  pedestrians  could  take  shelter  from 
a  crush,  or  a  storm  of  carriages  and  waggons, 
as  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  do  around  Lon- 
don lamp- posts  at  present.  The  railway  wonld 
form  a  natural  division  of  crowded  streets.  Yefai- 
cles  would  at  least  all  move  in  one  direction,  and 
thus  preclude  the  most  frequent  canses  of  acci- 
dents. The  urban  railways  might  be  made  agree- 
able, light,  and  ornamental  stmoUres.  Thej 
could  not  pick  up  or  set  down  passengers  at  every 
door,  after  the  manner  of  omnibuses ;  but  th^ 
could  make  a  sufficient  number  of  stoppages  to 
meet  all  practical  wants — except  the  wants  of 
those  who  cannot  walk  four  hundred  yards.  Hie 
furnaces  of  their  stationary  engines  could  be  Bade 
to  consume  their  own  smoke,  according  to  tJie 
recent  fashion ;  and  engines  of  very  many  horse* 
power  would  not  be  required.  The  line  of  wj 
could  be  double  or  single.    The  latter  wonld  b^ 
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sifieie&l  in  manj  eases,  aod  would  economise 
Honey  ind  space.  The  speed  of  the  carriages 
itwld  bare  no  comparison  with  that  attained  on 
eonmon  railways,  from  the  number  of  stoppages ; 
jst  it  would  be  greater  than  the  present  omni- 
baaes,  and  the  price  of  conveyance  would  be  pro- 
bibly  smaller.  The  scheme  could  only  pay  where 
it  is  obrioasly  required,  and  without  a  very  clear 
want,  it  would  not  be  attempted.  The  greater 
paii  of  the  streets  where  it  can  be  needed,  in 
emy  town,  are  on  almost  a  dead  level ;    and  the 


gradients  are  never  such  as  a  stationary  engine 
could  not  easily  overcome. 

The  first  and  second  schemes  are  both  liable  to 
objections,  and  in  narrow  streets  the  second  is 
altogether  impracticable !  but  we  only  offer  sug- 
gestions, to  meet  difficulties  acknowledged  univer- 
sally; and  when  street  architects  betake  them- 
selves in  sober  earnestness  to  the  subject,  they 
will  discover  that  all  the  objections  that  can  be 
raised  are  comparatively  unimportant,  while  the 
advantages  would  be  enduring  and  substantial* 
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Thb  pttirest,  weary,  trachled  wicht, 
Wha  driTet  his  darg  frae  mom  to  nicht, 
Could  ncTer  hae  the  heart  to  slicht — 

Devoid  o*  feelin' — 
The  hame  whaur  first  he  saw  the  licht, 

The  lowly  shielin*. 

There  his  fond  heart  will  erer  rest, 
Whaure'er  he*8  driTen  at  Fate's  behest ; 
And,  like  a  bird  that  seeks  her  nest 

Wi'  weariet  wing, 
His  fancy  wanders  whaur  'twas  blest 

In  life's  blythe  spring. 

Again  he  sees  the  auld  fir  tree, 

Sae  heich  to  baimhood's  wonderin*  ee ; 

Again  he  hears  the  brown  bnm-bee 

Whaur  heather  springs, 
While,  soarin'  far  as  bird  can  flee. 

The  laverock  sings. 

The  bnmie  side  whaur  gowans  grow — 
The  grey  stane  <m  the  grassy  knowe — 
The  momin'  mist  fitr  up  the  howe — 

His  vision  fill ; 
And  sunbeams  gleamin'  owre  the  brow 

O'  mony  a  hill. 

Though  ilka  scene  that  he  surveys, 
A  kindly,  couthy  &ce  displays — 
He  mourns  the  heart  o'  bygane  days 

Nae  mair  the  same ; 
And  lifts  his  waefu*  een  to  gaze 

On  his  auld  hame. 

Afore  he  tasted  life's  sad  care. 

Or  mourned  the  grasp  o'  passions  snare. 

His  kind  auld  mither  nursed  him  there, 

Wi'  fond  affection, 
And  heard  him  lisp  his  evenin'  prayer 

?or  Heaven's  protection. 

A  fiither's  voice  b  in  his  ear ; 

His  lanchin'  brithers  a'  come  near; 

And  Unrin*  sisters,  yet  mair  dear. 

Lean  blythely  o'er  him  ; 
And  oMny  eouthy  freens  appear 

To  pass  afore  him. 


He  may  na  gab  like  polished  chiel, 
Wha,  speakin',  thinks  it  sets  him  weel ; 
But  still  his  manly  heart  is  leal. 

Though  sorely  tried ; 
And  still  his  cheek  the  flush  can  feel 

Of  honest  pride. 

The  noble  pride  o'  native  worth, 
That  does  na*  own  an  inch  o'  earth ; 
A  nobler  pride  than  springs  frae  birth. 

Or  ancient  name — 
It  graces  mony  a  Scottish  hearth. 

And  lowly  hame. 

There's  gowks  who  for  their  manheid  stand 

Indebted  to  the  tailor's  hand, 

And,  wantin'  barbers,  would  command 

Respect  frae  nane — 
Wha  up  the  streets  gang  glowrin'  grand, 

Wi'  hearts  o'  stane. 

To  sic  a  feckless,  graceless  set, 
Auld  Scotland  owes  but  little  debt ; 
She  kens  fra^  them  she'll  never  get 

A  mither's  dues : 
They  only  live  to  drink,  and  bet. 

And  spier  the  news. 

Frae  them  she  turns  her  weel-faur'd  face. 
To  meet  her  hardy,  rustic  race ; 
For  weel  she  likes  in  them  to  trace 

The  ae-fauld  guise 
That  gi'ed  their  honest  fathers  grace. 

And  made  them  wise. 

"  O !  lang,  my  faithfti'  bairns,"  she  says, 
'*  May  blythesome  billies  plough  my  braes. 
And  bonny  lasses  bleach  their  claes 

Whaur  streams  rin  clear ; 
May  peace  and  plenty  crown  your  days 

For  mony  a  year. 

**  Frae  you,  the  sport  o'  bitter  fate, 

I've  seen  them  rise  wha  made  me  great ; ' 

I've  watched  their  cares,  when  air  and  late 

They  hopeless  toiled ; 
Nor  did  they  scorn  your  humble  state 

When  fortune  smiled. 
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**  May  Hcavea  leuk  owre  the  Und  o*  heather. 
And  knit  your  hearts  to  ane  anither ; 
May  innocence  and  love  thegither, 

And  honour  join. 
To  prove  ye,  like  your  brave  auld  mither, 

or  noble  line.** 

Some  pithless  upstart — and  we  hae 
Sic  dwarfs  o'  mannies — here  may  say, 
That  puir  auld  Scotland's  had  her  day, 

And  maun  submit, 
If  England  frae  her  guid  auld  way 

Should  bid  her  flit. 

She'll  scorn  your  thocht,  ye  heartless  coof ! 
And  stand — amalgamation  proof — 
Till  ruin  rin  his  iron  loof 

Athwart  thB  lift, 
And  scatter,  frae  its  broken  roof. 

The  stars  like  drift 

It's  downhill  wark,  amalgamation ! 

Fine,  patriotic  speculation, 

Indeed,  to  drive  a  brave  auld  nation — 

Ye  reckless  deils ! 
To  stick  at  ruin's  rotten  station 

Wi'  broken  wheels. 

Heigh  up  in  honour's  lofty  place. 
The  guardian  o'  a  freebom  race, 
Auld  Scotland  threatens  to  disgrace 

Your  bastard  pack ; 
Tak'  care,  or  faith  her  royal  &ce 

May  frown  ye  black. 

Daur  freemen  see  auld  Scotland  fa*  ? 
Maun  her  straucht  back  gang  to  the  wa'  ? 
Ance,  when  she  spak,  her  word  was  law. 

And  maun  we  see  her 
When  tears  o'  gratitude  are  a* 

Her  sons  can  gie  her  t 

Forbid,  ye  shades  o*  heroes  gane, 
That  hearts  untrue,  or  hands  profane. 
Should  mak*  your  glorious  deeds  in  vain — 

Forbid  a  race 
Unworthy  of  the  martyr  train 

To  tak*  your  place. 

Thou  solemn  vault  that,  stretched  aboon, 
And  hung,  when  yon  young  sun  gaed  doun, 
Owre  nameless  lands  thy  starry  crown, 

As  clear  as  now ; 
Or  held  the  calm,  majestic  moon 

High  o*er  thy  brow : 

Thou  faithfu*  sun,  whase  fond  young  smile 
Illumed  my  rugged  native  isle. 
And  watched  primeval  oceans  boil 

Frae  heavin'  strands, 
Whose  names  grew  glorious  wi'  the  toil 

O'  gallant  bands ; 


Bear  witness  to  a  nation's  birth, 

Whase  sons  hae  spread  cure  a'  the  earth ; 

Bear  witness  to  their  native  worth, 

And  deeds  o'  £ame~ 
Could  ony  land  tic  bairns  send  forth 

But  Freedom's  hame  ? 

Ye  mountains,  brithers  o'  the  sky ! 
Whaur  simmer  snaw  delights  to  lie ; 
Ye  torrents,  headlang  rushin'  by ; 

Ye  still,  blue  lakes ; 
Ye  clifls,  whaur  music  wild  and  high 

The  breaker  makes : 

Say,  if  in  time  ye  ever  saw 

The  auld  red  lion  lower  his  paw  ; 

Say,  when  **  for  Scotland's  king  and  law" 

Her  sons  rushed  forth. 
If  ever  foe  the  blade  could  draw 

That  dang  the  North? 

Say  where,  when  sets  the  dismal  star 
That  lights  the  blood-red  gloom  of  war, 
Does  Honour  eye  the  soldier's  scar 

With  prouder  air ! 
Or  Peace,  with  white  triumphal  oar, 

Ketum  80  fair  ? 

Let  Immortality  unfold 

The  solemn  scroll  which  Fate  has  rolled, 

Where  mystic  symbols,  traced  in  gold. 

Eternal  shine — 
My  native  land,  with  joy  behold ! 

Bright  names  are  thine ! 

Thy  Culdees,  first  to  shed  the  light 
Athwart  the  gloom  of  Heathen  might. 
When  Truth's  grey  mom  at  once  grew  bright, 

Then  closed  its  eye ; 
And  then,  *neath  blackening  japal  blight. 

Long  lost  didst  lie, 

Court,  camp,  and  castle,  throne,  and  farm. 
Were  black  with  prie8thood*8  greedy  swarm ; 
They  stript  thee  bare  to  keep  them  warm, 

Till  giant  might 
Burst  forth  with  Knox,  and  thy  strong  arm 

Put  them  to  flight. 

When  every  land  beside  was  dark, 
*Twas  thine  to  fan  the  vital  spark ;     ^ 
Nor  didst  thou  count  Truth's  holy  ark 

Too  dear  a  trust, 
Though  thy  leal  sons  f\ill  oft  lay  stark 

In  bloody  dust. 

Behold  the  glory-circled  head 

Of  Chalmers,  *mid  "  the  mighty  dead ;" 

Such  god-like  powers,  by  meekness  led. 

Are  seldom  given — 
A  nobler  spirit  never  fled 

So  meet  for  heav^. 
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Aloft  amid  the  deathless  choir, 
See  Boma  betide  his  rustic  lyre : 
Old  8ootia*s  heart,  with  pulse  of  fire, 

WUd,  gushingi  strong, 
Tumaltuotts  throbs  to  claim  the  sire 

Of  Doric  iKiog. 

Strong  son  of  toO  !  she  looes  thee  now ; 
Bat  when  all  lowljr  at  the  plough. 
Thou  bowest  thy  genius-haloed  brow, 

She  little  smiled 
To  soothe  thy  care-worn  heart  when  thou 

All  lowly  toiled. 

Land  of  my  (athers !  famed  of  old 
For  mea  of  nature's  noblest  mould,— 
Their  patriot  sons,  keen,  loring,  bold. 

Desert  thee  never ; 
The  heart  that  warms  the  tartao*s  fold 

Throbs  true  for  e?er. 

When  Freedom's  cause  dejiands  a  core, 
Ye  hurry  firae  your  native  shore ; 
Besistlese,  *mid  the  battle's  roar, 

Your  squadrons  wheel, 
Tomblin'  the  foe  in  heaps  o'  gore, 

And  broken  steel. 

The  auld  Scots  Greys,  what  foe  can  bide. 
When  cheerin*  to  the  charge  they  ride  t 
And  kilted  warriors,  side  by  side. 

Rush  to  the  shocks- 
The  best  o*  France  in  vain  hae  tried 

Their  front  o'  rock, 


Nor  gnifit  {done  in  war's  red  broil*-* 
Undaunted  by  a  niggard  soil, 
Your  brawny  a^ns  the  rugged  toil 

Hae  bravely  borne. 
Till  moorland  wastes  in  autumn  smile 

Wi'  yellow  corn. 

Let  railways  tunnel  ilka  hill, 
Let  viaducts,  the  valleys  fill ; 
Let  rapid  engines,  whistlin'  shrill. 

Bring  stranger — trains, — 
Auld  Scotland  bides, — auld  Scotland  still, — 

While  Time  remains. 

Let  strangers  mix,  and  tourists  wander 
Amang  her  scenes  o*  matchless  grandeur. 
While  mountains  frown,  and  streams  meander. 

And  forests  wave, — 
They'll  ever  leave  her  as  they  found  her, 
I^and  0'  the  brave  I 

SCOTUS, 
[Thisi  venes  are  rather  msqy  for  a  Hsgasine,  yet  we  do  not 
wish  to  khorten  them,  although  we  aiay  aware  the  poet 
that  EogUnd  hat  not  any  wish  to  mio  Scotland  by  amaL 
gamatioa  or  anything  else — not  the  slightest — and  for  the 
simple  reasons  thai  England  is  really  a  good  tempered 
neighboar,  not  chargeable  with  seeking  the  roin  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  Empire — while  its  porpose  woald 
Bot  be  served  by  wsakeaing  Scotland ;  for  its  adhesioa  to 
the  circle  of  kingdoms  and  colonies  of  iihich  England  is 
the  Isrger,  has  been  an  nnmiied  power  and  strength  for  a 
hundred  years.  Scotland  requires  many  reforms,  and  ha- 
not  in  the  Imperial  legislature  all  the  attention  that  its 
interests  require ;  but  the  blame  rests  with  its  representss 
tives,  mho  probably  pay  their  constituencies  the  eompU* 
ment  of  believing  that  they  caa  get  on  very  well  although 
alitUe"0Ter.weigbted,-— En.]  ' 


THB   INDIAN    GOVERNMENT   SCHEME. 


Wb  nov  know  the  nature  of  the  substitute  pro- 
posed* by  the  late  GoTernment  for  the  ]>iFeotorj 
of  th»  Sui  Indian  Company.  The  grand  seoret 
was  disdoaed  upon  the  12th  ultimo.  Parliament 
and  people  were  alike  impatient  to  hear  the  Pre- 
miei^s  scheme  for  governing  India.  The  subject  is 
]arge»  and  a  proportionate  breadth  of  schemiog  was 
eipeeted.  That  idea  was^  however,  disappointed. 
The  plan  is  eertainlj  simple.  Its  simplicity  is  ad- 
mirable It  resembles  the  systems  of  France  or 
Kasda  in  its  beantifol  simplicity.  The  Cabinet 
ddiberated  for  honrs,  and  ended  by  sajing,  "  We 
shall  baTe  a  President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council 
ef  e^bt  for  India.  The  President  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  Peer  if  possible.  His 
teeceUrj  may  be  in  the  House  of  Commons — and 
it  is  better  that  he  should  be  there.  The  Council 
of  India  shall  be  eight  shadows,  to  whom  a  thou- 
mmd  pooDda  annually  may  be  an  olject."  That  is  the 
graMl  pUn.  If  it  be  ever  carried  the  Gk)Yemment 
win  adrertise  :  '*  Wanted,  immediately,  eight  per- 
ine  of  respectable  character,  to  whom  a  thousand 


pounds  yearly  will  be  useful.  They  are  to  sit  three 
hours  daily  round  a  table  and  ask  no  questions. 
A  preference  will  be  given  to  officials  recently  re- 
turned from  India.'* 

The  Council  for  India  are  to  be  eight  gentlemen. 
All  imaginable  precautions  have  been  adopted  to 
make  them  the  tools  of  the  Government.  They 
are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Court.  Their  appoint* 
ment  is  to  be  for  eight  years,  subject  to  the  with- 
drawal of  two  at  the  expirv  of  each  period  of 
two  years.  The  two  councillors  may,  we  suppose, 
be  re-appointed ;  although  the  vacancies  are  con- 
trived ostensibly  to  allow  room  for  fresh  arrivals 
from  India,  but  really  to  keep  the  council  quiet. 

The  latter  precaution  was  scarcely  necessary. 
The  council  will  consist  of  clerks.  The  members 
will  be  the  clerks  of  the  Secretary  of  the  President 
of  India,  whose  despotism  will  equal  any  Mogul^s 
or  Peishwa's  among  his  predecessors.  The  council- 
men  may  advise,  answer  questions,  and  make  sug- 
gestions, but  they  will  have  no  vote.  They  wUl 
have  no  power;  and  no  responsibility!     They 
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maj,  if  need  be,  record  their  views,  when  thej  are 
opposed  to  those  of  the  President — upon  the 
minutes ;  for  their  own  yindication ;  bat  will  thej 
ever  P  No,  never ! 

Record  their  views  1  No  butterman  will  ever 
purchase  old  minute  books  at  one  penny  half -penny 
per  lb.  for  waste  paper  stained  with  them ;  except 
when  they  cobcide  with  those  of  the  noble 
Marquis  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  department ; 
who  will  sympathise  with  his  "  noble  relative*' — in 
the  government  of  India.  The  gentlemen  with  a 
thousand  a-year  for  listening  and  looking  on  will 
not  be  such  simpletons  as  ever  to  record  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  unless  they  be  prepared'  to  turn 
out  at  the  end  of  two  years !  Persons  who  have 
been  to  India  will  have  a  preference.  At  a  recent 
day  we  are  confident  that  barristers,  who  have  not  a 
brief,  and  have  not  a  chance  of  business  from 
domestic  sources,  were  raising  money  to  make  the 
grand  tour  from  the  Hooghly  up  the  Ganges,  to 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  over  to  Delhi  and 
the  Jumna,  across  the  Cis-Sntlej  regions  to  Lahore, 
and  all  through  the  Punjaub — perhaps  up  to  Cash- 
mere for  an  opera  cloak — away  down  the  Indus, 
past  Mooltan  and  Hyderabad  to  Kurrachee,  that 
infant  capital  of  Young  Egypt,  thence  per  steamer 
to  civilised  Bombay,  and  probably  on  to  Madras 
and  home,  with  a  qualification  from  Indian  travel 
to  give  counsel  on  Indian  affairs  ! 

Some  people  thought  that  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  or 
Mr.  Ayrton,  from  their  ready  support  of  the  Pre- 
mier on  the  evening  when  be  asked  for  leave  to 
introduce  his  bill,  were  candidates  for  a  councillor* 
ship !  A  blunder  was  committed.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  wishes  that  sort  of  seat.  Either 
of  them  would  take  the  secretaryship ;  but  it  in- 
volves a  man's  change  of  politics  and  principle, 
and  a  difiSoulty  would  arise  in  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
That  huge  borough  would  vomit  forth  a  convenient 
patriot  like  so  much  liquid  lava  from  Vesuvius. 
We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  these  representa- 
tives of  the  two  branches  of  the  legal  profession  in 
India  aimed  at  the  Council ;  but  we  frequently  see 
that  changes  which  recommend  themselves  to 
the  legal  and  learned  mind  do  not  meet  the  public 
wants.  Their  opinions  may  not,  therefore,  obtain 
the  general  approval  of  Anglo-Indians  and  residents 
in  India,  even  although  they  were  qualified  to  have 
opinions  by  one  of  them  becoming  the  secretary  of 
the  new  board. 

During  the  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the 
Commons,  some  use  was  made  of  a  petition  trans- 
mitted from  Calcutta  with  many  European  signa- 
tures, respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government.  That  petition  originated  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Black  Act,  whose  views  are  ex- 
pounded by  the  writer  of  the  red  pamphlets,  pro- 
fessing to  narrate  the  mutiny  of  the  Indian  army. 
These  gentlemen  are  generally  opposed  to  the 
politics  and  practices  in  the  highest  circle  of  the 
civil  service.  They  considered  the  Black  Act, 
which  proposed  to  place  the  European  residents  in 
common  with  other  people  under  the  power  of  a 


native  magistracy,  as  an  injurious  and  revolting 
scheme.  Events  have  certainly  given  them  a 
good  argument  against  its  adoption  now  for  many 
years. 

These  petitioners  'also  object  to  the  policy  of 
the  present  Governor-General  and  Council  towards 
the  rebels.  They  think  that  active  and  earnest 
measures  were  not  adopted  in  sufficient  time  for 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  They  offer  to 
prove  many  allegations  which  have  been  floating 
in  society,  and  they  do  not  particularly  specify  the 
Company  or  its  Directors  as  more  culpabieb  or  so 
culpable,  as  the  authorities  now  directly  under  the 
Home  Government.  The  petition  has  been  printed, 
with  Yiscoant  Canning's  notes  and  comments.  It 
may  be  read,  therefore,  wherever  Parliamentary 
papers  are  seen ;  and  we  refer  to  it  only  to  say 
that  the  petitioners  oppose  the  Gk)vemor-General, 
his  counsel — for  whom  he  may  not  be  responsible 
— and  his  party  in  India,  who  might  all  be  aooom- 
modated  in  a  moderately  sized  omnibus. 

The  petitioners  cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of 
the  Government  measure,  with  which  they  are 
unacquainted ;  but  if  it  be  argued  that  the  Britisb 
residents  in  India  generally  want  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government,  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement.  They,  like  all  other  persons  in  a 
similar  position,  would  prefer  an  elective  coan«i 
to  one  nominated  by  the  Company  or  the  Crown  ; 
but  nothing  was  farther  from  the  Ministerial  mind 
than  a  council  of  that  nature.  We  have  freqoentlj 
advocated  the  adoption  of  an  elective  conndl,  and 
we  have  opposed  the  Gbvemment  measure,  beoauae 
it  secured  nominees  and  not  representatives.  At 
present  the  scheme  of  electing  a  council  for  India 
by  the  Britbh  residents  may  be  Utopian.  The 
difficulties  may  be  insurmountable.  We  do  not 
deny  their  existence;  we  do  not  overlook  their 
magnitude.  Their  existence  will  not,  however. 
warrant  us  to  take  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to 
place  India  under  the  government  of  two  peers 
responsible  to  Parliament,  of  which  the  meaning  is. 
responsible  to  their  party. 

The  Government  obtained  a  decided  minority 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Indian  Bill  Its  auooess 
appeared  to  be  secure  as  their  tenure  of  office  ; 
but  suddenly,  upon  another  question,  thej  have 
resigned,  and  a  respite  is  granted,  during  which 
the  Government  of  India  may  be  reconsidered. 
Their  sucessors  will  daim  time  before  they  devise 
plans  for  the  future  management  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  to  employ  the  means  in  their  power  for  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny.  They  will  not  preparo 
an  Indian  bill  during  the  existing  sesuon  oC 
Parliament ;  and  even  if,  by  a  recombination  of 
the  shattered  elements,  they  be  thrust  out  in  this, 
the  next,  or  the  subsequent  month,  India  may- 
escape  in  the  confusion  of  the  year.  Changes 
of  Cabinets  involve  time,  occupy  time,  and  spend 
it.  The  Easter  recess,  and  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  will  come  and  go ;  and  we  scarcely  beliere 
the  possibility  of  passing  the  Indian  measures 
during  the  present  season.     The  defeat  of  the 
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Palmerston  Cabinet  has,  tberefore,  given  time  for 
tliO  discossion  of  the  subjecl;. 

Tbe  elements  of  mischief  in  the  late  Govern- 
nent's  sdieme  were  so  numerous  and  palpable  that 
tbey  should  be  easily  seen.  Even  its  warmest 
advocates,  and  perhaps  its  author,  may  be  thankful 
to-day  that  all  the  military  patronage  of  the  East 
h$  not  dropped  into  the  Horse  Guards,  with  the 
partoership  of  General  Peel  at  the  War-office. 
The  Palmerston  government  devised  their  plan 
without  recalling  their  official,  or  perhaps  their 
persona],  mortality  to  mind.  They  imagined  that 
tbetr  lease  of  office  was  one  on  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  and  that  whfle  there  might  be  no  more 
final  measures,  yet  that  in  themselves  the  country 
hebeld  its  final  Ministry.  According  to  that 
erroneous  view  their  plan  was  productive  of  pleasure 
and  power  to  themselves;  but  they  have  been 
roQghly  taught ;  and  in  the  shades  of  opposition, 
even  for  a  short  period,  they  may  learn  the  philo* 
Bophy  wliich  represents  the  world  truly  as  the  home 
of  change.  The  fly  must  not  rest  on  the  wheel 
and  always  expect  to  occupy  the  upper  edge. 

We  were  blamed  in  some  quarters  for  advocating 
JDonopoly  and  protection  in  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment plaa.  It  was  true ;  we  advocated  a  monopoly 
of  merit  and  protection  against  an  undue  accumu- 
lation of  patronage  in  the  Home  Ministry ;  but 
that  monopoly  and  that  proteotiQu  are  desirable. 
^ow  that  the  scheme  has  been  explained  fully, 
nobody  can  pretend  that  it  could  have  had  other 
results  than  the  absorption  of  all  the  Indian 
patronage  by  the  Government.  The  responsibility 
provided  by  the  bill  was  that  security  which 
admitted  and  left  unpunished  all  the  errors  of  the 
Crimea ;  and  has  not  yet  even  inquired  into  the 
reeent  management  of  India.  This  Parliamentary 
responsibility  is  available  at  certain  seasons  and  on 
one  dass  of  subjects.  It  has  this  week  hurled 
remorselessly  a  favourite  Ministry  from  power.  It 
has  strength;  it  wants  will.  The  members  of 
ParfomeDt  do  not  generally  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  colonial  and  Indian  subjects. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Colonial-office,  although 
subjected  to  Parliamentary  responsibility,  jobbed 
an  the  colonies  into  a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
some  of  them  into  rebellion.  Have  the  Liberal 
party  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  Parliament 
cottstitated  under  the  existing  law  will  give  more 
alt^ation  to  India  than  was  given  to  the  colonies  ? 
The  military  patronage  of  the  country  is  a  disgrace 
to  cor  civilisation.  It  is  under  Parliamentary 
re^ioosibility  that  the  highest  military  honours  are 
lescifed  for  Princes  who  never  served.  The 
entire  ajsfem  is  base  and  rotten ;   but  have  the 


Liberals  any  security  whatever  that  the  addition  of 
the  Oriental  patronage  to  the  Horse  Guards  would 
cleanse  the  stables  P 

Government  in  part  through  the  East  India 
Company  is  not  in  accordance  with  political  rules* 
Its  theory  is  not  defensible  with  ease,  but  its 
superiority  to  our  domestic  system  is  apparent  in 
its  responsibility  for  the  Lawrences,  Outrams, 
Nicholsons,  and  Wilsons,  and  its  non-responsibility 
for  Viscount  Gannmg  and  his  friends. 

We  should  not  object  so  much  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  Parliament  if  it  were  fairly  employed  on 
the  business.  If  Parliament  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  large  committee  from  its  own  members 
and  from  others,  with  the  name  and  power  of  an 
Indian  Council,  in  which  every  member  shall  vote« 
we  will  have  good  hope  of  the  result.  That 
council  would  not  be  thrust  out  of  office  by  an  ad- 
verse  vote  on  a  thoroughly  European  bill,  such 
as  the  proposed  law  on  conspiracy.  It  would 
choose  probably  its  own  president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary,  being  members  of  either  of  the  two 
Houses,  from  its  own  body.  It  would  incorporate, 
propably,  and  at  once,  all  the  information  and 
talent  of  tho  India  House.  It  would  be 
responsible  to  Pariiament  for  the  management 
of  India,  and  for  that  alone.  It  would 
depend,  not  upon  the  Cabinet  of  the  day, 
but  the  Parliament  of  the  year.  It  would  con- 
sist of  members  from  all  parties,  and  having 
direct  credit  from  Indian  prosperity,  the  members 
of  that  council  would  discharge  their  trust  with 
fidelity. 

Any  scheme  combining  these  conditions  would 
also  secure  that  direct  connexion  of  the  Crown 
with  India  on  which  Viscount  Palmerston  relied 
for  the  recommendation  of  his  plan.  We  believe 
that  the  natives  of  India  are  acquainted  with  the 
connexion  of  the  Crown  with  India.  Nana  Sahib 
does  not  even  mention  tbe  Company  in  his  pro- 
clamations. He  names  the  Queen.  Others 
adopted  the  same  course.  The  Queen  was  named 
in  anonymous  placards,  as  the  authoress  of  the 
greased  cartridges.  That  device  for  making 
Christians  was  ascribed  to  her  Majesty.  Tbe 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedaus  know  well  that  the 
Company  is  only  a  subordinate  body,  placed 
between  the  Crown  and  themselves.  They  are 
not  ignorant  on  that  subject,  and  what  our  and 
their  interest  require  at  present  is  thankfulness 
for  the  deliverance  that  has  occurred  from  an  ill- 
devised  scheme  of  Government ;  and  good  use  of 
the  interval  obtained  to  spread  abroad  correct 
views  on  a  topic  of  greater  magnitude  than 
the  nation  can  otherwise  be  required  to  solve. 
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JOINT    STOCK    BANKS. 


Eight  of  the  Metropolitan  Joint-Stock  banks  have 
for  the  half  year  jast  past  again  divided  a  hand- 
some sum  among  their  proprietors  as  dividends 
and  a  bonus,  varying  from  2}  to  11^  per  cent,  fbr 
that  period.  The  money  thus  divided  is  but 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  (£231,626), 
upon  a  paid  up  capital  of  £3,750.000!  but  the 
profit  has  been  made  by  the  credit  which  these 
institutions  have  attained,  and  which  had  at- 
tracted deposits  to  the  extent  of  £41,271,115,  on 
the  31st  December  last.  In  most  of  the  reports 
the  directors  complained  of  the  bad  financial  result 
of  the  late  monetary  crisis ;  not  in  making  bad 
debts,  for  these  seem  to  have  been  few  in  number 
and  small  in  amount ;  but  by  compelling  them  to 
retain  large  sums  unemployed  at  a  time  when 
money  commanded  such  high  rates,  and  when  they 
were  compelled  to  allow  a  corresponding  rate  to 
their  depositors.  .  Under  all  circumstances,  how- 
ever, those  who  obtained  ths  rate  of  22},  or  even 
those  who  got  only  5  per  cent.,  have  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £300,000  shows  a  net 
profit  of  £15,465,  after  paying  £10,705  interest  to 
its  customers,  and  making  every  allowance  for  bad 
and  doubtful  debts.  The  guarantee  fund  now 
amounts  to  £75,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  paid-up 
capital — to  this  limit  the  directors  propose  to  con- 
fine it  for  the  present.  The  sums  due  to  depositors 
amounted  to  £821,626,  to  meet  which  they  had 
cash  and  securities,  immediately  available,  to  the 
value  of  £290,262 ;  and  other  securities  to  the 
extent  of  £918,294,  or  equal  to  107i  per  cent, 
upon  their  liabilities.  The  dividend  here  was  3 
per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  the  cafMtal  being  36} 
per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

The  City  Bank  has  also  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£300,000,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £28,000,  or  9} 
per  cent.  The  claims  upon  it  amounted  to 
£1,388,933.  while  it  had  £178,505  in  cash,  and 
£153,350  in  Exchequer  Bills,  etc.;  the  sums 
placed  at  interest  wers  £1,383,906.  The  directors 
paid  2}  per  cent,  for  the  half  year.  Thb  would 
have  been  greater  had  they  not  for  some  time  kept 
at  the  Bank  of  England  never  less  than  £100,000, 
available  for  any  sudden  emergency,"  and  valued 
the  Exchequer  Bills  at  par,  while  at  the  time  of 
meeting  they  bore  a  premium  of  25s. ;  the  rebate 
upon  bills  not  due  having  been  calculated  also  at 
7  per  cent.,  which  was  much  higher  than  the  rate 
then  current.  The  paid-up  capital  is  21  6-lOths 
per  cent,  of  what  is  due  from  the  bank. 

The  London  and  Westminater  Bank,  the  first 
established  in  London  (1834),  made  a  profit  in 
the  six  months  of  £66,175 ;  but,  having  a  balance 
of  £10,271  left  over  from  [June,  it  distributed 
£30,000  in  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  £40,000  as  a  bonus  of  4  per 


cent ,  leaving  a  surplus  to  be  carried  on  to  the 
next  account  of  £2,578.  This  profit  had  been 
made  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts^ 
setting  a  sum  apart  for  new  buildings,  and  giving 
the  clerks  a  gratuity  of  10  per  cent.  The  paid-up 
capital  is  £1,000,000,  the  sums  due  to  depositors 
£13,889,021,  and  the  guarantee  fund,  £154,728, 
or  1 1-10  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities.  The  assets  were 
invested  m  Exchequer  Bills,  and  other  available 
securities,  to  the  extent  of  £2,192,982 ;  cash  in 
hand,  £2,226,441 ;  and  in  loans,  bills,  etc.,  to  tbe 
value  of  £10,700,772.  The  capital  was  7  1-5 
per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London  has  a  capital  paid 
np  of  £600,000  upon  which,  and  the  deposits,  a 
nett  profit  of  £50.474  was  made  on  the  half  year, 
out  of  which  £45,000  was  given  to  the  proprietors 
in  the  shape  of  a  5  per  cent,  dividend,  and  a  bonua 
of  2}  per  cent.,  leaving  £5,474  to  be  carried  to 
next  account.  Besides  this  nett  sum,  £26,706 
had  been  set  aside  for  rebate  of  interest  upon  bilU 
not  yet  due,  and  a  fund  specially  created  to  meet 
any  extraordinary  demand  for  bad  debts  aiiaing 
from  the  recent  depression  in  trade.  The  sums 
due  to  depositors  and  customers,  was  £9,645,913  ; 
and  to  the  reserve  fund  £150,000,  which  is  in- 
vested in  Bank  Stock  and  Consols,  really  repre- 
senting an  excess  of  that  amount.  The  assets 
consisted  of  available  cash  £1,893,670,  Exchequer 
Bills,  &o.,  £1,211,945,  and  loans  and  bills  disr 
counted,  £7,110,072.  Like  the  Commercial  Bank 
the  guarantee  fund  is  fourth  of  the  capital,  but  ike 
capital  itself  is  only  six  and  one  fifth  per  cent,  of 
the  liabilities.  In  the  assets  £107.406  are  set  dovn 
as  the  value  of  the  premises,  at  which  the  business 
of  the  head  office,  and  the  branches  is  carried  on. 

The  Bank  of  London,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  against  it  by  certain  parties  who  are  spend- 
ing twelvemonths  in  the  fresh  air  of  Hairpstead 
for  their  exertions,  and  the  prosecution  of  wbon 
cost  the  bank  £724,  made  a  gross  profit  of  £50.4S3 
upon    the  capital  of  £300,000.      Of  this    ium, 
£23,755  was  allowed  to  depositors  for  interest, 
£14,403  for  business   expenses,  bad  debts,    nnd 
income-tax,  £3.297  allowed  for  interest  npon  bills 
not  yet  due,  £724  for  the  prosecution,  and  carrying 
a  further  sum  of  £802  to  the  new  account.  £7,500 
was  divided  among  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum.   The  liabilities  to  cnstomers 
amounted  to  £1,114,843,  but  £871,291  wwe  in- 
vested in  Government  and  other  secaritieo,   and 
the  cash  in  hand,  bills,  loans,  &o.,  were  of  the  Taloe 
of  £990,635  ;  the  reserve  fund  amounted  to  £4,588, 
or  not  quite  i  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  which 
bore,  a  proportion  of  nearly  27  per  cent,  to  tbe 
liabilities.      Exclusive  of    the  foregoing    assets, 
£77,614  were  calculated  as  the  value  of  their  free- 
hold and  leasehold  premises. 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  had  a    gttifis 
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pn/H  of  £157,107  for  tbe  kalfyear,  wUoh,  wi|h  a 
fomer  balance  of  £9,247,  made  a  sum  of  £166,355 
to  hi  appropnated,  which  the  directors  distributed 
tkn : — £40,959  for  expenses^  bad  debts,  iaoome- 
ftix,  ele. ;  £41,829  for  interest  apoa  bills  not  at 
mstarity;  £16,066  added  to  the  reserve,  and 
t67,SOO  to  Um  pn^ietory,  6^  per  cent,  as  din- 
dead,  aad  5  per  cent  as  bonns.  The  capital  of 
thb  establishment  is  £600,000,  or  rather  more 
than  5^  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  which  amouated 
to  £10,737,581,  and  a  goarautee  fund  of  £170,948, 
cxdosife  of  the  addition  of  £16,066  before  »cn> 
tioned,  or  1|  per  cent,  of  the  amonnt  due  by  the 
bank,  and  adore  than  31  per  cent  of  the  capital. 
Oovemment  and  Indian  securities  value  £1,199,644, 
were  ob  band ;  and  cash,  loans,  and  bills  to  the 
extent  of  £10,4)1,664,  exoksive  of  £43,575,  in- 
Tested  in  buildings  for  the  business. 

The  London  and  Goanty  Bank  has  a  paid  up 
capital  of  £500,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £100,000, 
or  90  per  cent.  The  amount  due  to  customers 
was  £3,533,425  and  the  gross  profit  £112,243  for 
the  half  year,  which  with  a  former  balance,  left 
£136,002  for  division  on  the  31st  December;. 
£44,611  of  this  went  for  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses including  income  tax,  £38,653  were  paid 
to  customers  for  interest,  £5,000  to  the  reserve, 
and  £500  to  the  provident  fund,  £9,812  set  aside 
for  interest  on  bills  yet  running,  and  £30,000  as  a 
dividend  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  making 
with  the  former  dividend  11  per  ceat.  for  the  year, 
leavi^  a  balance  of  £7,394  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  assets  consisted  of  £1,081,643  in  cash, 
£408,981  in  Government  and  other  similar  securi- 
ties £2,349,093  in  loans  to  customers,  bills  dis- 
ooantedy  ftc,  and  £293,946  in  advances*  to  cus- 
tomers upon  special  securities.  Overdue  bills  to 
the  extent  of  £90,000  were  held  by  the  bank,  but 
learcely  any  loss  was  likely  to  arise  from  them, 
and  John  Sadlier's  estates  had  realised  quite  suifi- 
eient  to  repay  the  advances  made  upon  them. 
Baring  the  recent  panic  £1,400,000  were  kept 
ready  for  any  emergency.  The  capital  is  fourteen 
and  one  tenth,  and  the  reserve  fund  nearly  3  per 
tmU  upon  the  liabilities. 

The  Unity  Bank  declared  no  dividend.  The 
capital  k  £150.000  and  the  deposits  £139,744 ; 
the  assets  consisted  of  £49,339  in  cash,  £141,422 
loaaa  and  bills  discounted,  £40,559  in  overdue 
billa  of  wkich  it  was  estimated  £11,000,  would  be 
recovered  and  £26,796^  the  value  of  the  premises. 
The  profits  for  the  half  year  had  been  £8039,  and 
the  corraQt  expences  £10,130. 

Comparing  the  foregoing  deposits  with  the 
30th  of  Jnne,  those  in'  the  Commercial  Bank 
were  leas  hy  £115,098,  in  the  London  and  West- 
■oster  Banlr,  by  £24,037,  in  the  Union  Bank  by 
£1,228,727,  the  Bank  of  London  £90,163,  the 
Loadoo  and  County  £323,856,  and  the  Unity, 
£36,239.  Tae  L«ndon  Joint  Stock,  had  an  in- 
crease of  £39,050,  and  the  City  Bank  of  £140  J42, 
■aking  a  nett  decrease  of  £1,638,328  in  the  six 


A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legtslaturo  to  permit 
the  formation  of  Joint  Stock  banks  xxpcm.  the 
prinoiple  of  *'  Limited  Liability.*'  Mr.  Headlam, 
the  member  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  bases  his 
argument  that,  as  perfect  freedom  has  been  esta- 
blished in  every  description  of  trading,  banks 
ought  not  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  the  solitary 
exception  to  the  principle. 

Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  did  not  object  to  the 
establish n»ent  of  banks  of  deposit^  bnt  would  not 
consent  to  the  extension  to  banks  of  issue — that 
is  to  say,  with  a  power  to  issue  notes.  In  the 
case  of  a  mere  depositor,  tbc^  contract  is  merely 
between  two  parties.  If  the  lender  choose  to 
trust  his  money  upon  the  oiered  security,  he  wiH 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  should  a  loss  be 
sustained,  it  will  have  arisen  solely  from  his  own 
laches.  On  the  other  hand  country  notes,  though 
not  a  Ic^l*  tender,  serve  every  purpose  of,  and 
are  frequently  preferred  to  coin,  in  particular 
districts.  Those  now  in  circulation  are  based  upon 
either  the  credit  of  the  proprietary  of  the  Joint 
Stock  bank,  or  upon  the  individual  credit  of  the 
private  banks  by  whom  they  are  emitted.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  extent  of  the  banker's  estate,  or 
hb  reputed  wealth  are  well  known  to  the  parties 
among  whom  the  notes  are  generally  current.  And 
here  comes  the  strange  anomaly  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  bill  of  1844.  According  to  that  every 
note  issued  by  ai^  bank  is  to  be  redeemed  by  gold 
upon  presentation,  while  the  Bank  of  England  is 
permitted  to  circulate  £14,475,000,  simply  upon  . 
its  capital  already  lent  to  Government,  and  tho 
private  banks  £4,432,790,  the  Joint  Stock  banks 
£3,302,357,  the  Scotch  banks  £3,087,109,  and  the 
Irish  banks  £4,981,574,  without  any  security  at  ail, 
beyond  the  reputation  of  the  parties  whose  signa- 
tures the  documents  bear.  In  any  case,  for  any 
further  issue  beyond  these  sums,  an  equal  amount 
of  gold  must  be  kept  by  the  banker ;  but  up  to 
these  sums  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  d.egrce  com- 
pulsory to  hold  a  single  sovereign,  though,  of 
course,  for  their  own  convenience,  a  sufficient  sum 
for  ordinary  purposes  is  always  kept  in  reserve. 

In  looking  at  the  foregoing  reports  the  tota 
capital  of  the  eight  London  banks  is  three  and 
three  quarter  millions,  and  the  total  deposits  forty- 
one  and  a  quarter  mDlions,  and  it  may  be  very 
doubtful  even  if  these  heavy  sum$  would  have  been 
lodged,  had  the  deposits  not  have  had  the  personal 
security  of  the  proprietary.  Bat  the  Scotch  banks, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  even  may  be  taken  as 
example  of  the  successful  working  of  the  principle 
of  limited  liability.  The  facta  produced  upon  the 
late  trial  respectiqg  the  Koyal  British  Bank,  or 
even  the  failure  of  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  condemnatory  of  the 
system,  both  were  very  exceptionable  cases.  It 
would  be  bettef  to  take  an  example  from  some  of 
the  companies  which  have  been  brought  under  the 
operatfoQ  of  the  Winding-up  Act.  The  last  which 
appeared  had  a  nominal  capital  of  £250,000,  how 
much  paid  up  was  not  stated,  but  calls  to  the 
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extent  of  £85,537  were  in  arrear,  of  which 
£81,000  are  ineco?erable.  This  companj  was  a 
bond  fide  one,  carried  on  a  lucratire  business,  and 
will  pay  all  the  debts,  retoming  something  to  the 
shareholders.  The  creditors,  howcTcr,  doubtless 
calculated  upon  having  the  whole  of  the  subscribed 
capital  as  security,  but  it  would  seem  some  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  shareholders  are  insol- 
Tcnt,  and  the  more  wealthy  cannot  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  deficiency  so  created.  Many 
of  these  companies  are  in  a  much  worse  plight, 
having  commenced  business  with  but  comparatively 
few  shares  taken  up,  and  the  holders  even  of  these 
unable  to  make  up  their  full  quota  of  money. 
One  in  particular  could  be  cited,  where  the  goods 
manufactured  were  pledged  as  soon  as  made 
in  order  to  purchase  further  materials  to  keep  the 
works  going ;  and  now  the  parties  who  supplied 
the  plant  and  first  stock,  will  receive-  but  a  very 
poor  dividend.  "  Limited  liability"  in  ordinary 
mercantile  operations,  has  hitherto  worked  badly, 
how  it  will  answer  when  applied  to  banking,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  is  urged  in  favour  of  extending 


it  to  banking,  that  the  etisting  law  deters  wealthy 
men  from  becoming  partners.  But  the  recipients 
of  such  profit  as  82^  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be 
prepared  to  undertake  a  proportionate  risk.  Were 
dividends  limited  to  a  certain  fixed  per  centage, 
and  the  balance  placed  at  interest  to  the  credit  of  a 
guarantee  fund,  shareholders  could  feel  no  apprehen- 
sion  of  losing  the  whole  of  their  property,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  would  obtain  a  handsome 
return  for  their  capital  so  invested.  The  Liver* 
pool  Borough  Bank  was  established  81  years  since, 
with  a  capital  of  £950,000,  what  has  been  the 
total  sum  divided,  is  not  known  exactly.  But 
from  June,  1851,  to  June,  1857,  the  gross  profits 
were  £675,855  out  of  which  £887,850  were  divided, 
and  £853,000  lost  by  the  failure  of  debtors.  The 
Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  became  their 
own  insurers  some  years  since,  of  course  reducing 
their  dividends  by  so  much,  and  were  able  lately 
to  pay  a  handsome  bonus  from  the  aocumulatiotts 
of  the  insurance  account,  after  repkcing  several  of 
their  vessels  which  had  been  lost.  Banks  might 
do  the  same. 


KING   CHRISTIAN. 


[In  theae  times  of  blood  and  battle,  it  may  not,  perhaps^ 
be  amiss  to  give  the  leader  an  English  version  of  Uie 
great  national  song  of  the  Danes,  '<  King  Christian 
stood  beside  the  mast,"  written  by  Ewald,  one  of  the 
most  original  names  in  northern  literature.  It  has 
for  many  years  been  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Danish  people,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  profoundest 
naUonal  feeling  and  patriotic  life.  In  our  land, 
critics  well  acquunted  with  the  literature  of  Den- 
mark have  not  hesitated  even  to  assign  it  a  rank 
surpassing  the  noble  war-ballads  of  Campbell,  such 
as  *<  Hohenlinden,"  and  the  <' Battle  of  the  Baltic" 
Although  peculiarly  difficult  of  translation,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  hold,  as  literally  as  possible,  by  the 
original  Danish.  The  critical  reader  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  powerful  effect  of  the  same  words  recur- 
ring in  the  rhyme  at  measured  and  harmonious  in- 
tervals. It  is  like  blow  after  regular  blow  on  the 
anvil — an  anvil  not  without  grand  music  in  its  tone.] 

King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast 

In  smoke  and  flame  I 
His  liegemen,  through  the  battle-blast, 
HurVd  volley  after  volley  fast. 
Till  sank  each  hostile  prow  and  mast, 

In  smoke  and  flame ; 
"  Flee  I  flee !"  they  cry,  **  while  yet  ye  may ! 
Who  dare  with  ChristiaB  wage  to-day 

"War's  game  ?" 


Niels  Jual  had  marked  that  tempest  well ; 

"Now  strikes  the  hour!" 
With  red  flag  hoised  o*er  surge  and  swell. 
Upon  the  scattered  foe  he  fell. 
Then  ran^  the  death-shriek  loud  and  well — 

"  Now  strikes  the  hour !" 
"  Flee !  flee !"  they  cry,  of  terror  full, 
"  What  sea-king  copes  with  Denmark's  Jule 

In  power  ?*' 

O,  North  Sea ! — Weasel's  lightning  broke 

Thy  shrouded  sky : 
Death  from  his  cannon  leapt  and  spoke, 
And  flashed  from  every  boarder's  stroke ; 
While  peal  on  peal  re-echoing  broke 

Thy  shrouded  sky. 
From  Denmark  thunders  Tordanskiold ; 
Bow  low  those  hearts,  but  late  so  bold. 

And  fly  I 

Thou,  path  of  Danes  to  fame  and  mighty 

Dark-rolling  sea ! 
O,  hail  thy  friend  who,  flrst  in  flght. 
Can  beard  grim  Death  with  laughter  light. 
Lord,  like  thyself,  jo'er  tempest's  xnight — 

Dark-rolling  sea ! 
And  fast  through  battle-clash  and  boom. 
Speed  me  to  triumph,  or  my  tomb. 

In  thee!  J.J. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
VfawDs  a  week  of  Ladjf  Earquharaon's  "  JubUee 
of  fools."  as  Jacob  styled  it,  Lord  Castletown 
called  with  the  pamphlet  he  had  promised  him. 
lo  two  or  three  days  after  that  he  called  to  see 
iiov  he  liked  it.  Then  he  called  to  see  if  he  had 
done  with  it,  and  after  exhausting  all  legitimate 
calls  connected  with  it,  he  called  to  say  he  had  lost 
it  The  end  of  all  this  calling  was  that  one 
iiKffning,  as  Lacy  and  her  father  were  again  at 
breakfast — they  scorned  always  to  be  at  breakfast 
— they  were  startled  by  a  loud  and  long  rat-a-tat- 
tat  al  the  door ;  at  least  they  would  have  been 
startled  had  they  been  nervous  people,  which,  for- 
tonately  for  themselves  and  others,  they  were  not. 
la  due  coarse,  that  is  to  say  as  soon  as  Joseph's 
feet  could  carry  him  to  the  door,  and  thence  to  the 
dioing-room,  he  marshalled  in  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Castletown,  who  apologised  for  the  unseason- 
able hour  of  his  call,  and  pleaded  as  hb  excuse  an 
engagement  which,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day, 
woidd  take  him  from  home. 

"Hell  be  very  late  in  keeping  his  other  en- 
gagement," thought  Lucy  some  two  hours  after, 
as  fhe  looked  at  the  clock.  **  Why  couldn't  he 
have  staid  away  until  we  had  finished  our  break- 
fast ;  Fm  sure  he  eonld  have  said  all  he  had  to  say 
afterwards.  However,  I'm  thred  of  sitting  here,  I 
^afl  be  off.'* 

But  Lord  Castletown  seemed  to  have  made  np 
his  mind  that  she  sboald  noi  be  off.  He  detained 
her,  first  with  one  question,  and  then  with  another, 
and  as  she  had  lost  all  her  shyness  with  him  from 
having  seen  him  freqnently,  she  answered  him  as 
ingeauoosly  as  she  would  have  answered  her  father. 
At  last  she  dragged  her  hand  from  him  (for  he  had 
held  it  ever  since  she  had  given  it  to  him  in  wish- 
lag  him  good  bye),  and  made  her  escape. 

"  What  can  they  have  been  talking  about  all  thb 
time,**  said  Lucy  to  herself  at  two  o*clock  of  the 
same  day,  aa  she  ascertained  that  her  father  and 
Lord  Castletown  were  still  in  consultation  in  the 
dinijig-rooffi«  "Talk  of  women  gossiping!  why 
men  are  ten  times  as  bad ;  and  as  to  Lord  Castle- 
town's engagement,  it  was  either  a  fib,  or  he  has 
broken  it.  But  there  they  go  at  last,  thank  good- 
ness." 

And  they  did  **  go"  aa  she  spoke — Lord  Castle- 
town looking  very  much  flushed ;  Jacob  Roberts 
nther  important  and  rather  stem. 

Thus  passed  several  months,  Lucy  appearing 
ooeasbnally  in  society,  but  always  disappearing 
Wore  twelre.  **  We'll  go  home  before  the  ghosts 
cone  oat,  Lucy,**  her  father  would  say,  you  shan't 
be  a  Tcritable  Cinderella,  child,  and  change  your 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  for  heavy  looks  and 
iaded  roses/* 

** Ciader^a,**  qaoth  her  mother,  "Cinderella, 
iodeed  1  shell  never  get  the  chance  of  a  prince  to 
pidL  op  her  slipper." 


"Why  not,  wife?**  questione'd  Jacob.  "Cin- 
derella left  the  ball  at  twelve,  and  yet  she  married 
the  Prince ;  but,  prince  or  no  prince,  Lucy  goes 
home  at  twelve." 

Now  strange  rumours  began  to  float  about. 
Lord  Castletown*s  name  was  coupled  with  that  of 
Roberts,  and  Bessie  was  put  down  to  him  as  the 
future  partner  of  his  title  and  fortune.  He  always 
danced  with  her.  He  attended  to  the  feeding  of 
the  maternal  Roberts  ;  he  talked  to  the  paternal 
member  of  the  family ;  showed  all  necessary  kind- 
ness to  the  younger  girl;  went  with  them  to 
botanic  gardens  and  such  places,  and  was  always  at 
their  house ;  so  there  seemed  grounds  for  the  truth 
of  the  report.  Bessie  believed  it  as  firmly  as 
every  one  else ;  Mrs.  Roberts  was  in  extacies,  but 
Jacob  only  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  when 
they  said  anything  to  him  about  it. 

"  Don*t  be  a  fool  if  you  can  help  it,  Jacob,"  were 
the  words  of  his  better  half,  when  she  had  tried  in 
vain  to  get  an  opinion  from  him ;  "  don't  be  a  fool, 
and  go  cackling  and  rubbing  your  hands  like  an 
idiot,  when  the  settlement  of  your  eldest  daughter 
is  in  question.  If  it  had  been  that  child,  Lucy" — 
but  Jacob  interrupted  her. 

"  Luoy,*'  he  said,  "  tush !  woman,  she'll  never 
get  a  prince  to  pick  up  her  slipper,"  and  he 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  again. 

"  But  you  ought  to  speak  to  Lord  Castletown, 
and  ask  him  his  intentions,"  the  anxious  mother 
continued. 

"  And  suppose  I  did,  Elisabeth,  he'd  tell  me 
that  he  intended  to  please  himself  in  the  affair ;" 
and  the  provoking  Jacob,  chuckling  still,  sat  down 
and  began  to  read  the  newspaper.  Lord  Castle- 
town was  now  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Roberts's 
house,  still  not  one  word  of  marriage  did  he  utter, 
not  one  syllable  which  could  bear  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  irate,  but  she  could  not  afford 
to  lose  him  by  any  premature  display  of  indignation, 
so  she  contented  herself  with  abusing  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  trying  to  pique  him  in  public,  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  attention  Bessie  had  received  from 
Mr.  This,  and  Sir  Somebody  That,  and  Captain  The 
Other."  Lord  Castletown  did  not  mind  it  one  bit 
however.  He  came  as  often,  had  aa  many  dinners, 
and  seemed  just  as  well  contented  as  if  Bessie  had 
been  kept  wrapped  up  in  wadding,  and  never 
allowed  to  speak  to  any  one  but  himself. 

And  Lucy,  what  did  she  say  to  all  this  ?  Why, 
nothing — no  more  and  no  less ;  jiist  exactly— 
nothing.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mademoiselle  had 
discovered  the  profile  of  a  very  good  looking  face, 
drawn  on  the  cover  of  her  copybook,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  she  had  asked  Lucy  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  thr(9ne  of  Trance,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Tenth*  she  had  replied  "  Lord  Castle- 
town ;"  but  still,  although  this  looked  as  if  she 
thought  something  about  him,  she  said — nothing. 

But  there  was  a  change  coming  over  her.     At 
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times  she  was  thoughlful  and  sad,  and  she  had  a 
strange  trick  of  looking  out  of  the  window  at  cer- 
tain hoars  of  the  day.  Then,  her  ooloar  was 
fading,  and  it  could  not  be  with  late  hours,  for  she 
seldom  went  to  parties,  and  eyen  when  she  did 
early  closing  continued  in  force.  Another  old  year 
had  nearly  dropped  into  the  grave  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  the  twelve  months  of  Jacob's  patriarchial 
governorship  had  nearly  expired;  three  weeks 
more  and  it  would  terminate. 

It  was  a  very  cold  morning ;  the  siiow  lay  thick 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  trees  were  covered  with 
hoar  frost.  Lucy  was  lingering  near  the  window, 
and  by  some  strange  accident  an  icicle  must  have 
flown  into  the  corner  of  each  eye,  and  melte'd  there, 
for  two  little  crystal  drops  were  rolling  down  over 
her  face.  They  were  wiped  away  quickly,  and 
Lucy  took  Tasso  (she  was  promoted  to  Tasso 
now)  and  sat  down  on  a  little  stool  before  the  fire. 
Perhaps  she  did  this  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
any  more  icicles,  but  there  must  have  been  plenty 
more  already  formed,  which  of  course  the  fire 
melted,  for  a  terrible  thaw  took  place,  and  the 
Crystal  drops  became  a  continuous  streatn,  and 
toWed  down  in  a  perfect  torrent  over  het  cheeks. 
But  Tasso  was  before  her,  and  Tasso  claimed 
attention. 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  sighed  poOr  Lucy.  "I  wish 
Tasso  had  been  in  the  bottom  of  the  lied  Sea ;  and 
yet  it  would  have  been  all  the  same,  I  should  have 
been  plagued  with  som^  one  else.  What  a  mercy 
It  is  that  Bessie  and  mamma  are  away  frotti  home, 
and  Btademoiselle  ill  in  bed.  I'm  sure  I  could  not 
attend  to  lessons  to-day,  for  my  head  aches.  But, 
however,  I  must  try— here  goes  at  old  Tasso 
dgain.**  And  she  read  away  until  she  came  to  the 
line—"  B  Sospirai  la  mia  perduta  pace,"  and  then 
the  thaw  began  again,  and  this  time  so  violently 
that  "  old  Tasso*'  tumbled  down  on  the  floor,  and 
Lucy  leant  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

The  noise  of  her  sobbing  prevented  her  hearing 
the  noise  of  the  door  opening,  and  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  in  the  room  ;  but  it  did  not  destroy  the 
sense  of  feeling  as  well  as  hearing,  and  therefore  a 
hand  placed  on  her  shoulder  told  her  that  some  6n^ 
was  near  her.  She  looked  up — Lord  Castletown 
was  beside  her. 

"  Why,  Lucy,"  he  began,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?*' 
and  he  kept  her  little  hand  in  his.  "  I  came  to 
bid  you  good-bye  before  I  go  away  ;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  leave  you  in  this  state  of  grief.  What  can 
I  do  to  make  you  happier  P— tell  me,  Lucy — do  tell 
me. 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  he^  own  ingenuous  way 
as  she  answered  him — 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  go  away,  I  iihall  miss 
you  so  dreadfully,  you  have  been  with  us  so  very 
often,*'  and  then  she  seemed  to  think  she  had  said 
too  much,  and  she  muttered  something  about,  "  it 
least  Bessie  tiriU." 

Lord  CtUitletown  did  not  seem  fb  care  what 
Bessie  iroold  do,  but  ho  held  the  little  hand  very 


tightly  in  both  his,  and  looked  very  earnestly  into 
the  innocent  tearful  face  as  he  spoke  to  her. 

"  Will  you  really  miss  me  very  much,  Lucy,"  he 
asked,  "  and  would  you  be  sorry  if  I  never  came 
back  ?*'  Of  ootirte  Lilcy  sobbed  more  ^ildl^  than 
ever. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  dreadful  way,"  she  iaid, 
"  don't  talk  of  never  coming  back ;  you  don't  mean 
it,  do  you  t  Do  tell  me,  please,  tell  mfe  the  truth 
at  once  if  you  do  mean  it,  and  then  I  shall  try  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  perhaps  ktter  litany 
and  many  i  long  year  I  shall  not  miss  you  very 
much." 

Lucy  was  so  much  iiite^ested  m  his  answer  that 
she  forgot  to  blush. 

Lord  Castletown's  lip  trembled.  "You. wish 
me  to  come  back,  Lucy,"  he  said. 

"Tes,  oh  yes,"  was  her  frank-hearted  reply. 

"  Then,  as  surely  as  I  am  alive,  so  ihfely  will  I 
be  here  on  the  6th  of  January.  Tbu  will  remem- 
ber, Lucy,  I  meet  you  here  on  the  6th  of  January. 
Ton  will  not  let  anything  keep  you  away.  Tell 
your  father  you  wish  to  stay  at  home  to  meet  inc. 
Be  candid  With  him,  Lucy,  give  the  reason — ^you 
could  not  give  a  false  one,  I  know,  but  y^u  might 
fear  to  give  the  thie.  However,  ^ou  tiust  do  it— 
your  father  won't  be  angry ;  iM  now  ^jSWd-lrf^ 
Trust  me,  Lucy,  nothing  on  earth,  iii^  ulneas  or 
death,  shall  prevent  my  being  hefe  thd  dij  1  itame. 
Tou  promise  to  believe  ihiiV* 

Her  guileless  eyes  gav6  him  Nis  ainsw^. 

Six  o'clock  brought  Jacob  Roberts  nbmH  t8  His 
dinner,  and  he  and  Lucy  sat  dowti  together)  ^  the 
mother  wis  from  home,  giving  the  eldest  dadfhter 
a  "  ch&nce"  in  the  country  house  df  a  fHeffia. 

"Tou  have  seeti  Lord  Castletown  tcf-day,  Lucy; 
he  called  on  me  and  tbid  me  he  hid  itiih^  you 
good-bye." 

The  cook  must  havC  put  too  much  cayeniie  into 
the  curry,  for  Ijucy'i^  face  became  scarlet. 

"  He  says  he  has  told  you  he  is  coming  Back." 
Lucy  nerved  herself  to  the  terrible  drcteal  or  d<Hng 
lis  Lord  Castletown  had  bidden  her. 

"  Tes,  dear  father,  he  promised  to  come  Inck  oa 
the  6th  of  January,  and  I  promised  to  stay  at  ^itte 
and  see  him,  aind  I  should  like  to  do  so.  You  are 
riot  angry,  father,  are  you  f" 
'  Jacob  smiled — a  very  peculiar  smile  it  was,  too; 
"  No,  not  a  bit,"  he  said ;  "but  mind,  Lucy,  ff 
you  change  your  mind,  and  want  to  go  anywhere 
else  on  that  day,  tell  me,  and  I  will  ^cnse  fttat 
absence  to  Lord  Castletown. 

"I  shan't  change  my  mind,  father.  I  ^aStf 
wish  to-morrow  was  the  6th  of  January.*' 

Jacob  smiled  again.     He  spoke  no  more  of  Uti 
Castletown  then,  neither  did  h^  talk  of  him  &i^t^ 
the  next  three  weeks,  and  for  some  reason  ot 
Lucy  itso  seemed  to  have  great  diffictiHy  td^ 
tioning  his  name.    Perhaps  it  was  that 
she  did  so,  the  potency  of  the  cayenne 
erted  its  influence  over  her,  end  produ06d[  i 
flush  <m  the  bheek,  trhioh  iitb^  oOtetiHiAi  i    ' 
very  pale  and  sad. 
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I        ChrisliDas    snd  Ifew  Tfear'a    Day  flew  bj  to 

I      huef^  iufiaite  delight,  and  the  5  th  of  January  came 

li  kit.    A  few  more  hoUra  and  he  would  return. 

''i)oQ*t  take  me   to  the  ball  to-night,  deaf 
Wicr,  please  don't,"  such  were  Ijuc^'s  words  on 
tike  moroihg  of  the  5th. 
«  Why  not,  Lucy  r 

"I  want  to  be  lip  early  to-morrow,  father." 
"  Wkat  for,  Lucy  ?"     But  Lucy  was  very  busy ; 
It  least  she  must  have  beeu  very  busy,  for  she 
eould  not  have  heard  her  father's  words,  as  she  did 
act  ansier  him. 

Lucy  and  her  father  did  not  go  to  the  ball ;  they 
>taid  very  comfortably  at  home,  and  as  Luby  had 
ao  Tksso  to  prepare  —  (Mademoiselle  having 
Aratk  fot  Christmas  holidajs)  — she  was  able  to  go 
to  bed  very  early  and  have  a  good  night  of  rejit  and 
■leep.  fibw  fresh  and  happy  she  looked  the  next 
Borntng.  Jacob  was  very  punctual !  As  the  clock 
itrttok  eight  he  entered  the  breakfast-rooni,  and 
ihiost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a  loiid 
iaoek  at  the  ball-door.  Lucy  started — she  knew 
flit  knock  well,  bat  she  had  hot  expected  it  io 
Miibaooii. 

"Who  can  this  oc,  Lucyf  better  say  we're  eil- 
^M^t*  iiiS  there  Was  a  mischievous  twinkle  iii 
ikttleye. 
tMt^  kxdbd  fHghtened. 

"ftoase  not*  fkther,"  she  cried;  "il  is  Lord 
OttOcto^  T  know  his  knock— Fll  open  the  door 
fcr  Ubj  ibay  1,  father  P'  "  Tes,  make  haste,"  was 
the  Hfly.  A  Way  flew  Lucy,  and  she  was  repaid 
fi)r  bertnmUe  by  the  warm  |;rasp  of  Lord  Casile- 
X09n%  hand. 

*Bldt  again,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  met  Jacob  — 
"  taS  tjU&i,  and  right  glad  am  I  to  get  back,  too," 
tail  ke  fooled  at  Lucy. 

^  Lfet  Lney  give  you  some  breakfast  now,  and 
]M  aan  telt  us  all  about  your  gladness  after. 
^^  have  tome  up  this  morning,  1  suppose/* 

^'lei^  rte  kept  my  promise,  although  I  nearly 
knU  ft  oiice — and  I  was  so  certain  that  I  should 
^Mk  it  if  the  temptation  came  again,  that  I  made 
^  li^  mind  to  sUy  away  until  the  time  of  my 
{ifllifibii  was  over.** 

*W!hat promise,  what  temptation,  father?*'  ancl 
La^  kdliMl  from  her  father  to  their  guest,  and 
fli|  (6  kr  fkther  again. 
'Xiai  bim  tell  you,  Lucy,  while  t  go  and  see  iF 

atMhcx  18  coming  down."  And  Jacob 
\m,  perbaps  for  the  flrst  time  in  his  life,  went 
ap  ateoa  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  seeing  if  his 
nb  I0tt^  dtftning  down  stairs — the  expreuei  pur- 
fM4aly-7-]iot  the  intended  purpose.  He  had  not 
Wlfl^fllt  intention  of  entering  her  iroom,  or  dis- 

ty  for  he  devoutly  hoped  she  might  sleep 
file  next  three  hours.  Sd  Jacob  went 
i  A«Mig-rootti,  and  stayed  thbre  until  he 
\3jaA  Gisttetowu  had  said  S^  he  wanted  to 
^  Jtail*  Is  H  was  T^ry  i^d,  ind  as  he 
mUMalda^  ha  dUife  dowii  4^u. 
ii»  .ma  a  little  pearl  Voo^  flUch  a  ttrdti^ 
'Wn  i*  tha  ttifd  lib^r  W  tttc^i  Hght 


hand,  and  a  smile  on  her  face  ten  times  purer  aud 
prettier  than  even  the  little  pearl  hoop,  as  she 
looked  into  her  father's  face  and  asked  hioi  to  say 
''yes*'  to  the  petition  Lord  Castletown  bad  just 
preferred. 

"  So  you  want  to  leave  me,  Miss  Lucy,  do  you  P 
who  will  make  my  breakfast  P" 

Poor  Lucy  looked  very  dismal — fox  once  she 
had  forgotten  her  father.  "  Oh,  father,  I  did'nt 
think  of  that,**  she  said,  and  she  turned  to  Lord 
Castletown  as  if  he  could  help  her  out  of  the 
dilemma ;  and  he  did  help  her  out  of  it. 

**  The  *  next  door*  to  this  is  to  let,  Lucy." 

If  evei-  Lucy  blessed  an  empty  house  it  was  then. 
Now  all  was  smooth ;  her  father  could  come  and 
talk  to  her  each  morning,  for  there  lay  the  "  rub," 
hot  iu  the  breakfast  alone.  So  Lucy  had  now 
nothing  to  du  but  eat  her  breakfast  and  be  happy. 
But  a  cloud  appeared  on  Lucy's  face,  a  little 
frightened  look.     Jacob  saw  it. 

"What's  the  matter,  Lucy,"  he  said.  Lucy 
hesitated.  "  Come,  out  with  it,"  Jacob  continued ; 
and  the  truthful  Lucy  did  "out  with  it." 

**  Bessie,  father,  oh  1  what  will  Bessie  say !"  and 
slie  again  looked  at  Lord  Castletown,  as  if  she  al- 
niost  thought  of  turning  him  over  to  her  sister,  but 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  do  it. 

"  Never  mind  Bessie,  or  what  she  says ;  she*ll 
tale  care  of  herself,  and  you  must  do  the  same. 
We'll  t^il  her  of  it  presently,  Lucy,  as  soon  as  she 
comes  down.  Now  t  am  going  out,  for  I  have  an 
engagement  this  morning  and  it  must  be  kept.  I 
shall  be  back  by  four  o'clock.  Don't  say  a  word  to 
your  mother  or  Bessie  until  I  return,  and  you,  my 
Lord,  had  better  be  off ;  I  won't  promise  that  you 
will  be  much  in  favour  just  at  first ;  'twill  be  all 
right  after  a  while.  Tell  your  mother  to  dine  at 
four  to-day,  Lucy,  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
to  her  after ;  don't  say  that,  however.  My  Lord 
I  won't  ask  you  to  come  to-day  to  dinner;  after 
to-day,  as  often  as  you  please — come  in  the  even- 
ing though."  Jacob  felt  himself  a  traitor,  and 
trembled  a  little  before  the  feminine  reproaches 
which  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

With  bland  smiles  on  one  face  and  conscious 
looks  on  the  other,  his  wife  and  elder  daughter  met 
him  at  dinner.  "  Lord  Castletown,  has  been  here 
to-day,  my  dear;  but  you  saw  him  this  morning," 
and  Mrs.  B.oberts  smiled  mysteriously  at  her  hus- 
band. "  Tes,  I  did,"  and  he  looked  as  mysterious 
as  herself. 

"  What  did  he  come  so  early  for,  my  dear  ?" 
she  continued. 

"  To  speak  about  something  of  importance ; 
you  shall  hear  all  about  it  after  dinner,  Elizabeth." 

How  Mrs.  Eoberts  and  Bessie  hated  their 
dinner  that  day ;  and  Jacobs  seemed  particularly 
hungry,  and  would  be  helped  twice  to  almost  every 
thing.  At  last  it  did  come  to  an  end,  and  neve^ 
was  grace  more  fervently  said  than  that  in  whlcn 
Mrs.  Eoberts  murmured  her  thanks  ^6r  the 
merciei  which  had  been  received.  ,  ^   ^^ 

l^e  cloth  was  removed;  Jacob  dr^  his  ctEnr 
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to  the  fire,  put  the  decanter  of  port  wine  and  a 
glass  within  reach,  and  then  telling  hi«  wife  and 
Bessie  to  imitate  his  example,  with  regard  to  the 
chair  (not  to  the  wine),  promised  to  teU  them  the 
object  of  Lord  Castletown*8  earlj  morning  risit. 
"  Lucy,"  aud  Jacob  called  her  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room,  "  where  are  yon  going,  child  P"  **  Up 
stairs,  father ;  please  let  me  go,  Mademoiselle  is 
coming  back,  and  I  have  not  one  line  of  Tasso 
ready."  Lucy  had  suddenly  turned  wonderfully 
anxious  about  Tasso — but  her  father  cared  nothing 
about  him — so  he  just  made  Lucy  come  and  sit 
down  on  a  little  stool  at  his  feet  (the  very  same 
on  which  she  had  sat  before  when  the  tremendous 
thaw  had  taken  place),  and  read  Tasso  there. 

"  Now  my  dear,  now  what  did  Lord  Castletown 
want  this  morning  P*'  And  Mrs.  Eoberts  gaye  a 
confidential  nod  at  her  eldest  daughter.  There 
never  was  in  this  world  so  provoking  an  old  man 
as  Jacob ;  now,  after  gorging  like  a  pig  at  his 
dinner,  he  must  needs  do  the  same  at  desert,  and 
take  a  bushel  of  grapes  on  his  plate,  and  go  on 
munching  them,  stones  and  all,  when  his  wife's 
very  soul,  and  the  soul  of  his  eldest  daughter,  was 
lingering  on  his  words.  Perhaps  a  sidelong  look 
at  a  little  blushing  face  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  munching — perhaps  he  wanted  to 
give  the  possessor  of  that  face  a  little  time  to 
recover  her  composure.  **  Now  I've  done,"  at 
length  he  said,  as  he  put  the  empty  plate  down ; 
and  mental  thanks  were  uttered  as  a  second  grace, 
by  his  wife  and  Bessie. 

«So  you  want  to  know  what  Lord  Castletown 
wanted  this  morning  P**  (Lucy  was  very  much 
absorbed  in  Tasso.)  ''He  wanted  to  have  a  point 
resolved  which  has  been  running  in  his  mind  for  a 
great  many  months — in  fact  ever  since  Lady  Far- 
quharson's  ball  last  year, — you  recollect  the  party 
I  mean  P**  Yes,  Bessie  and  her  mother  knew  it 
well,  it  was  the  radiating  point  from  whence 
Bessie  considered  her  charms  had  been  reflected 
on  Lord  Castletown.  "  Well,  on  that  evening,  or 
soon  afterwards,"  he  continued,  "  Lord  Castletown 
seems  to  have  taken  the  strange  notion  into  his 
head  that  he  would  like  to  be  the  son-in-law  of 
plain  old  Jacob  Bx)berts — (Mrs.  Roberts  looked 
the  prototype  of  complacency) — and  accordingly, 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after,  he  came  and  told 
him  so !" 

Tasso  was  forgotten ;  even  Lucy  looked  up. 
**  So  long  ago  P  was  Mrs.  Roberts'  exclamation, 
*<  why,  Jacob,  what  in  the  world  made  you  keep  it 
to  yourself  all  this  time  P" 

"The  most  simple  reason  in  the  world ;  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  know  anything  about  it.'* 

"  Well,  Jacob,"  and  his  wife  looked  Indignant, 
"  I  think  you  might  have  given  us  a  little  hint ; 
Fm  sure  Bessie  has  suffered  enough." 

"  Has  she  ?"  was  Jacob's  reply  "  that^s  ^  pity." 
But  the  little  face  looked  up  again  from  Tasso— 
and  there  was  a  sad  smile  on  it. 

"  Well,  Jacob,"  and  Mrs.  Roberts  continued  her 
quettioning  in  a  tone  of  martyrdom.      "Well, 


Jacob,  perhaps  now  you  11  oondesc^id  to  t^  us  all 
about  it." 

She  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  done 
a  little  of  the  indignant  and  dignified,  but  there 
was  a  viscount  and  twenty  thousand  a  year  in  the 
question — and  Eve  could  not  leave  the  apple 
without  seeing  what  was  inside  of  it. 

"  Now  you  shall  have  it  all— chapter,  verse,  and 
letter," — and  Jacob  drew  a  very  long  breath,  as 
if  he  meant  to  measure  his  narration  by  its  duration, 
and  finish  his  sayings  when  the  breath  was  expended. 
"  A  short  time  after  that  redoubtable  ball  Lord 
Castletown  came  to  me,  and  then  and  there  for- 
mally asked  my  daughter's  hand." 

Mrs.  Roberts  nodded  at  Bessie,  whose  faded 
cheeks  ought  to  have  blushed,  but  oould  not 
manage  it. 

«'  I  would  not  listen  to  him.     I  told  him  it  was 
absurd — that  I  had  not  seen  enough  of  him  to  say 
whether  he  would  be  a  suitable  husband  for  a 
girl  or  not."     Mrs.  Roberts  lifted  up  her  hands  in 
astonishment.     "Jacob!"  she  exclaimed,  "a  vis- 
count, with  that  immense  fortune,  not  a  fitting 
husband  P     What  a  fool  you  were ! — it's  a  wonder 
you  did  not  lose  him!"     "Don't  interrupt  me, 
Betsy;   listen,  but  don't  speak,"  replied  Jacob. 
Dignity  just  popped  in  its  head  again,  but  popped 
it  out  as  fast  as  possible.     "  I  told  him  then  that 
I  had  not  seen  enough  of  him  to  say  whether  I 
would  give  so  sacred  a  charge  as  a  daughter  to 
him  or  not,  and  I  ended  by  requesting  him  to  think 
no  more  about  it."     (Elisabeth  could  not  stand 
this,  but  a  little  muttered  "Well,  you  were   a 
precious  fool,"  acted  as  the  safety-valve  to   ber 
indignation,  and  she  allowed  her  husband  to  pro- 
ceed.)    "  He  would  not  agree  to  this,  and,  after  a 
hard-fought  battle  of  words  between  us,  I  consented 
to  let  him  come  here  and  give  us  an  opportanitj 
of  seeing  if  we  liked  him  or  not ;  but  even  then, 
I  said,  the  decision  must  rest  with  the  girl  herselL 
If  she  wished  it,  he  should  have  her ;  if  she  did 
not  wish  it,  he  must  be  content  to  go  his  way  and 
leave  her  alone.     I  required  a  promise  from  him* 
on  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  he  would,  nei- 
ther by  word  nor  deed,  give  any  of  you  reason  to 
suspect  the  ultimate  object  of  his  visits  here,  until 
a  certain  period,  terminating  on  ihis  da^,  should 
have  elapsed.     He  has  kept  his  word,  and  I  liave 
kept  mine,  and  given  him  this  morning  that,  than 
which  nothing  is  dearer  to  me  on  earth — this  good 
little  simpleton  at  my  feet — this  little  foolld^ 
innocent  Lucy.** 

"Lucy!"  "Lucy!"  Mother  and  daughter 
aghast. 

"  Lucy,  Jacob,  Lucy  !  why  it  was  Be8ai% 
not  Lucy,  I  meant  him  for." 

"  Exactly,  wife,"  was  Jacob's  reply ;  "  bai 
see  he  did  not  mean  himself  for  her.     It 
he  took  a  fancy  to  this  little  quiet  thio^ 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  her;  and  I  innmit  tt| 
it,  he'll  never  regret  the  bargain,  although  hm  gjk 
is  a  heavy  loss  to  me."  .^' 

Large  drops  were  bbtting  "Taiio'a  {mpfad 
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ptges;"  tKsi  blotting,  tLougb,  hallowing  would  be 
t  more  fitting  term — and  a  little  hand  was  slid 
into  Jacob's  rongh  old  palm. 

"Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Elizabeth,"  he 
coofinned.    "  Twelve  months  since,  you  and  I 
Btde  a  sort  of  compact  that  we  would  each  take 
tlte  management  of  one  of  our  two  girls.     You 
&approTed  of  my  notions,  as  to  how  a  young 
bdy  should  be  brought  up.     I  disapproved   of 
yours.      An   experiment  was   the  only  way   of 
proving  which  was  in  the  right — the  experiment 
bas  been  tried ;  look  to  the  result.    Here  is  Lucy, 
with  rosy  cheeks,  unimpaired  health,  and  as  good 
a  hasband  as  ever  breathed;    although,  in  my 
selfishness,  I  don't  value  the  latter  appendage  as  I 
ODght;  while  Bessie  is   as   sallow   as   a  t^dlow 
caodle,  b  always    coughing    and    barking,   has 
become  a  perfect  Maypole  in  want  of  flesh,  and 
bn  not  even  the  ghost  of  a  husband  to  be  pleased 
or  displeased  with.     Now,  just  listen  to  one  little 
word  of  advice.     You  women  make  a  great  mis- 
take, in  faneying  you  are  giving  your  daughters  a 
natinionial  lift,  by  keeping  them  at  the  tomfoolery 
of  dancing  away  all  night.     It  is  only  '  rakish' 
men,  who  eboose  •  rakish'  women.     Ah !  you  may 
look  ofiinided  at  the  term.  Miss  Bessie,  but  it*s 
tbe  r^t    one.       Your  dancing   popinjay,  who 
■akes  it  his  boast  that  he  has  not  been  in  his  bed 
"tS  four  o'eioek  in  the  morning  for  six  week's 
together,  (and  I  heard  a  young  ass  assure  you  of 
the  interesting  fact),  finds  it  cheap  and  capital 
^  to  get  fools  of  girls  to  twirl  about  with  Iiira 
^  tiie  same  time  ;  but  he  does  not  often  care  to 
fltttiT  them,   or,  if  he  does,  the  more's  the  pity, 
asy  L    It  18  your  steady  old  coaches  who  make 
gcnd  husbands ;  but  whether  these  or  the  others, 
idi  men  of  sense  look  out  for  women  who  will 
■■fcs  good  wires — women  who  know  how  to  keep 
ABoaawnt  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  let  the 
fMm  of  a  ball  interfere  with  the  earnest  duties 
if  a  loDe.   Take  my  advice,  Bess — enact  another 
(Sadefella,  if  you  wish  to  get  on  well — home  to 
the  eUmie^  oomerat  twelve ;  don't  let  the  dirty 


garb  of  later  hours  cling  to  you.  You  see,  Eliza- 
beth, Lucy  has  found  a  prince  to  pick  up  the 
slipper  after  all ;  and  here  he  comes  to  tell  you  so 
himself.  Look  up,  Lucy.  As  I  came  home,  I 
noticed  the  bills  were  taken  out  of  the  windows 
next  door.  What  could  that  mean  P  Somebody 
has  taken  the  house,  and  that  somebody  is  no 
other  than — 

"Lord  Castletown" — and  the  footman's  voice  at 
that  moment  announced  him. 

It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  April  morning.  Like 
itself  in  the  warm  sunshine — unlike  itself  in  the 
cloudless  blue  sky. 

Hyde  Park-square  was  alive,  or  rather  a  little 
more  than  alive,  for  there  were  carriages  driving 
to  and  from  the  Roberts'  door.  Bouquets,  white 
gloves,  favours — all  the  accompaniments  of  a 
wedding,  were  in  requisition.  Lucy  was  about  to 
be  married. 

"  And,  by  the  holy  powers,  here  she  comes  ;" 
and  Mike,  in  a  new  suit,  jostled  through  the 
crowd,  to  try  to  do  some  little  service,  which  half 
a  dozen  lall  footmen  were  provided  to  perform. 
**  And  wouldn't  I  like  to  knock  them  six  foots 
down,  with  their  powder,  and  their  livery,  and 
their  big  posies;  and  wouldn't  I  give  the  best 
night's  work  I  ever  had  just  to  have  the  putting 
down  of  the  step  for  her — the  darlint  I  She  never 
kept  a  poor  man  up  all  night.  She  was  always 
the  first  to  go— always ;  and  now  she's  the  first  to 
go  off  from  the  old  bird's  nest.  And  the  pink 
beauty,  although  she's  been  feathered  many  a  long 
year,  ain't  fledged  yet.  But  it's  always  the  way. 
Gentlemen  never  seems  to  take  them  as  stays  till 
the  last ;  perhaps  they  gets  more  of  them  than 
they  likes.  Wouldn't  old  Mike  be  glad  if  he 
could  make  the  delicate  darlinta  think  so.  Then, 
perhaps,  when  his  old  bones  are  aching  with  the 
midnight  cold,  in  charity  to  themselves,  if  not  to 
those  poor  wretches  who  drag  their  weary  lives 
away  in  waiting  on  them,  their  preaching  and  their 
practice  might  be — "Eablt  Closing  !" 
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HMtftott  been  to  the  City  of  the  Sultans  ?  Have 
yw  paaaed  by  the  side  of  the  rapid  Bosphorus  and 
Mvalid  spoil  the  bye-gone  glories  of  Byzantia  ? 
Hara  yoB  watched  your  flickering  shadow  in  the 
^MMd  sileiit  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
MMed  thai  thus  also  anstable  and  fleeting  have 
.  Inrtte  pomp  and  the  glories  of  this  once  mighty 
I  WffM  If  not,  seat  yoxirself  on  the  magic  ^rpet 
'  ll' V  ittagiiifttioiiy  and,  throwing  all  historical 
\iMtt  ki  us  alp  one  cup  of  reflective  sher- 
ukn  a  forenoon  stroll  through  Con- 

pfc  'wrcKtil^  if  jou  please,  walking  the 


deck  of  the  good  ship  Nonesuch,  bound  for  Siam- 
boul,  plonghing  the  troubled  waters  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  before  a  favouring  gale.  The  night  has 
been  frosty  and  bleak,  and  no  one  feels  sorry  when 
the  last  glimmering  star  extinguishes  its  light  and 
fades  away  before  the  approaching  dawn.  Right 
ahead  of  us,  and  what  has  served  as  a  beacon  for 
several  hours  past,  stands  a  monument  of  Christian- 
like energy  and  self-denial.  Miss  Nightingale's 
Hospital.  The  numerous  windows  in  this  vast 
establishment,  where  noiseless  nurses  have  kept 
long  and  loving  vigils,  emit  a  stream  of  light  which 
rende/rs  t)4?  )ADd-mark  a  capital  substitute  for  a 
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ligbibouse,  and  we  bare  hagged  the  fliupp^^  | 
sborcs  of  Scutari  owing  to  the  velocitT  of  the  tidjB 
ill  other  parts,  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the 
anchorage  in  the  dark.  By  the  light  of  the  early 
rising  sun,  what  a  glorioua  panorama  unfolds  itself 
to  our  enchanted  gaze !  Not  all  the  travel  of 
years— not  all  the  combined  scenery  of  Europe  or 
elsewhere  rivals  or  surpasses  *he  superb  site  of  this 
city  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Hill  and  dale,  and  dale  and  hill  are  dotted  with 
stately  cypresses,  over  whose  tops,  glowing  in  the 
radiant  light  of  the  morning,  rise  countless  mina- 
rets, rising,  as  it  were,  in  steps  amongst  an  ever- 
verdant  foliage.  Peeping  out  here  and  there  cau- 
tiously from  behind  the  thicket,  are  the  roofs  and 
windows  of  some  few  of  the  houses.  Behind  these 
again,  gradually  tapering  away  into  iudistinct  and 
hazy  outlines,  run  the  mountain  chains  that  girt 
the  Oriental  shores ;  and,  dotting  them,  down  even 
to  the  very  water's  edge,  are  the  legion  tomb- 
stones of  long  dead  Moslems.  Close  by  the  wafer's 
edge  rise,  in  palpable  distinction,  the  magnificent 
palaces  of  the  Dolma  Bagshi,  the  fortifications, 
and  some  of  the  principal  public  offices.  Like  a 
lake  of  mazarine  blue  the  still  but  rapid  waters  of 
the  Bosphorus  reflect  the  light,  and  shine  in  p 
hundred  varied  tints. 

By  the  time  we  have  be^n  making  thi?  survey, 
the  vessel  has  come  to  an  anchor  in  tne  outejr  roads, 
and,  stepping  ipto  a  boat,  we  are  rowed  towards 
the  landing  place  at  the  Quarantine  Station.  Talk 
about  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey  ! — who  ever  saw 
80  vast  a  multitude,  or  90  jB^eat  a  variety  of  stup- 
ping  of  all  nations,  classes,  and  sizes  aa  are  here 
anchored  in  the  Golden  Horn  F  Three  deckers, 
steamers,  frigates,  ships,  barques,  brigs,  sloops, 
cutters,  and  tug  boats  innumerable,  all  moored  side 
by  side,  until  a  perfect  forest  of  masts  entirely  ex- 
cludes the  shore  on  either  side,  leaving  only  a  very 
narrow  passage  in  the  centre  for  boat  navigation. 
And  are  there  many  boats  plying  to  and  fro  f  Are 
there  stars  in  the  canopy  of  heaven  ? — it  would  be 
almost  as  fruitless  a  task  to  count  the  one  as  the 
other.  Lumbering  large  passenger-boats  there  are 
plying  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  shore, 
freighted  chiefly  with  muffled  women,  whose  plea- 
sure-loving propensities  are  guiding  them  to  some 
secluded  garden  on  the  European  shores,  there  to 
make  kaif.  Other  boats  there  are — long-boats, 
and  joUyboats,  and  gigs,  all  crammed  with  sailors, 
of  every  conceivable  costume  and  countenance; 
but,  amidst  all  these,  darting  like  arrows,  winding 
in  and  out  of  a  perfect  chaos  of  confusion,  shoot 
the  rapid  caiques,  guided  by  the  muscular  arms  of 
the  haiidsome-lcoking,  simply  dressed  caiquegees, 
their  shrill  and  oft-repeated  cry,  "  Cai-a-aque," 
surtling  the  unwary  into  a  sense  of  near  danger, 
as  nothing  could  possibly  save  these  fragile  boats 
if  they  once  came  into  contact.  And  come  into 
contact  they  not  unoften  do  :  yonder  poor  fellow, 
who  is  being  helped  out  of  the  water  by  bluff  but 
gentle-hearted  British  tars,  ha&  just  seen  his  only 
caiquo,  with  all  hi^  ^tock-in-trade  on  board,  sent  to 


i^t  t>pf^om  by  MffM  reoUeas  oaiqnegoe,  w]io  w^i 
out  of  sight  or  hearing  ))efor6  the  astoniahtd  man 
rose  to  the  surface. 

Arof4s|;  a  very  Babel  pf  tongnes,  we  step  ont  into 
the  Quarantine  Station — a  wretched  hovel,  filled 
by  h^  ft  dozen  hungry  officials,  who  would  fain 
impose  ^  durance  vile  of  ten  days  upon  all  new 
comers.  Qitherto,  all  the  glories  of  tlie  first  sight 
caught  of  Stamboul  have  sadly  diminished  on  a 
nearer  approach.  There  was  yet  enough  left  to 
hope  for  something  fine,  if  not  dazzling,  on  entering 
the  streets  of  this  great  Islam  oapitsL  One  step 
out  of  the  Quarantine  Office  undeceives  us  grie- 
vously, and  ^da  us  floundering  ankle  deep  in  a 
sea  of  abominations.  Can  such  things  be  at  the 
seat  of  royalty  P  An?  our  eyes  deceived,  or  is  it 
really  a  fact  tba|i  this,  one  of  the  principal  mab 
streets^  if  bar^y  three  yards  wide,  has  no  pavement 
— no  substitute  fpr  one ;  that,  to  diversify  the  mud 
and  filth,  abounding  in  it  are  putnfying  cats,  and 
rat?,  and  dogs,  cabbage  stalks,  and  all  kmds  of 
vegetable  Hitter  in  a  high  state  of  decoropositton ; 
that  tl^e  shQp^  on  either  side  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  misera'ble,  filthy  bams,  used  a*  t^tyema^ 
chiefl;^  to  retail  fresh  meat,  and  4l  kMji  9f  abominr 
able  Uquorsj  so  highly  drugged  that  ipanj  t^  poor 
unwary  sailor,  treated  to  a  glass  by  son^e  appar^y 
beneyolent  foreigner,  follows  his  friend  to  risii  htf 
own  house,  and,  mayhap,  is  never  again  beard  of 
in  this  world^  All  this  may  appear  strange,  tMit  it 
is  unfortunately  th^  ca^e*  and  as  the  lop^kjf^  jf 
most  inodorous,  we  ^urry  away  with  8p«e(|,  &opi|^ 
to  breathe  purer  an4  fresher  air  in  the  apsfqf^rffie 
neighbourhood  of  Pera. 

yTe  are  yet^  however,  lanmistakablj  in  O^a^ 
the  eominercial  city  of  Constantinop^  ^agUifa, 
who  arjs  perfect  Hercules  of  strength,  ar^  stag- 
gering to  and  fro  under  huge  burde^is,  op  equally 
heavy  iron  bars,  which  impart  such  an  impetiis  to 
their  progress,  that  woe  betide  the  oareJes^  poe 
who  paya  not  timely  heed  to  their  loud  an4  rep^aiied 
cry  of  ''  Guarda ;"  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  io  g^ 
out  of  the  way,  when  the  streets  are  so  narjrowm 
so  slippery  withal.  Passing  by  the  Custom  Houaa, 
which  is  railed  in  with  iron,  and  presents  always  a 
busy  face,  we  mount  a  few  steps,  and  forthwith 
oome  upon  the  region  of  European  sbopkeepars, 
merchants,  sliip  brokers,  hotels,  and  steam-offieea. 
Simultaneously  we  are  beleagured  by  aoores  of 
indigent  Hebrew  guides,  who  profess  to  know 
every  one  and  every  place,  and  seouriDg  the  $fSSTfkff 
of  one  of  these  Jewish  oicerones,  we  turn  tsi  onr 
left,  and  mount  straight  up  for  Pera.  To  our 
right,  where  there  are  fifty  men  sweeping  doVA  a 
sea  of  abomination  in  the  hopes  of  uttiin^to(y 
sweeping  it  into  the  river,  and  justoj^posite  ^^iV^ 
Joaoomo's,  the  ship  chandler,  is  a  long;  f^xmf 

lane — narrow,  even,  for  Stamboul — whiohia ' 

a  great  deal — and,  at  the  moment  of  ooir 


apparently  hopelessly  blocke4  up  with  baUocM|Hi|^ 
— that  leads  to  the  admiralty  offioes  of  tia  fipj 
and  English  navy,  a  fine,  stately  buildii^  smok 
h^s  an  ^imposing  ap|iaafa&9f  faoBi  tba  fate.    |K» 
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there,  boweyer,  and  so  ve  go 
up  Idgher  and  higher,  the  streets  gradu- 
aJlj  assiuning  the  appearance  of  being  walled  in  on 
d^r  side,  with  here  and  there  a  loophoie,  through 
"Mk  we  catch  a  charming  prospect  of  the  distant 
SiK^pean  shores.  Now  we  pass  the  Navy  Hotel, 
ke|4  bj  an  nnscrapukms  Greek,  with  straw  in  lien 
of  matting  spread  over  the  ground  floor.  It  is  hot 
work,  and  tiring,  too,  this  damberiug  up  a  rugged 
acd  abrupt  road,  under  a  broiling  sun— for  though 
the  season  is  winter,  walled  in  as  we  are,  the  heat 
tod  refraction  are  intolerable.  Bad  as  is  our  lot, 
I  for  one  would  not  chaoge  places  with  yonder 
g^CgUng  Turkish  damsels,  who  are  seated  in  a  na- 
tire  araba,  or  four-wheeled  conveyance  without 
Kprings,  and  the  jolting  of  which  must  be  abomin- 
able beyond  conception. 

At  kst^  after  many  tortuous  turnings,  we  arrive 
it  the  loot  of  a  dibpidated  mosque,  and  here, 
pauanig  awhile,  gaze  with  rapture  at  the  pano- 
nm  extended  at  our  feet.  Now  it  is,  that  the 
vatcrs  seem  dazzling  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and 
tilt  distant  snow-capped  mountains  are  clad  in 
nyil  robea  of  pnrple.  Here,  also,  whilst  we  are 
psasing  for  breath,  the  pleasant  sea-breeze  fans, 
aadi  Ibcre  pass  to  and  fro  men,  women,  and  children, 
afansi  of  every  costume  and  nation  under  th^ 
msu  As  a  general  characteristic  of  dress,  how- 
ffNTy  fcoge  boots  constitute  a  leading  feature 
SBMBgst  tbe  men ;  boots  and  great  coats — very 
iitiavlee  is  visible  of  any  one  out  of  doors.  There 
m  btfics  attired  m  the  height  of  Parisian  fashions ; 
lltt*  are  Turkish  and  Qreek  damsels,  gay  in  silks 
aad  satias ;  there  are  wide- awakes,  and  Tarbonshes, 
nrftiissian  caps,  and  Persian  caps,  and  every 
•MSKitable  kind  of  head-dress  ever  invented.  There 
m  yiaaly  of  meagre  lookbg,  half  starved  dogs, 
4nided  nptm  dust  heaps,  and  basking  in  the  sun. 
Thmm  are  beggars  in  legions  tormenting  one  for 
abilfar  tbe  Ftophet*s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
mmf  ubA  in  the  calendar ;  and  being  worried  by 
ikett,  W«  do  as  a  policeman  would  wish — move  on. 
M'km  steps  brings  us  to  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
ta  inMoaae  Moslem  cemetery,  extending  from  the 
walawoC  tbe  Bosphorus  right  up  to  the  summit 
of  a  kftj,  bat  gradually  sloping  hill.  Here  count- 
Inataaatey  dating  from  all  ages,  and  some  of  them 
WKf  baadaomely  ornamented  with  purple  and  gilt, 
■erfcmit  in  order  by  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  who 
p^  tUa  aaark  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  beings 
ttal  tad  aeaaed  to  exist  centuries  before  their  day. 
ttUKk  the  Hotel  de  France,  which  is  on  the 
mttttk  of  this  hill,  we  command  an  extensive 
f  ol  Ibo  Bosphorus,  the  Government  arsenal, 
docks.  One  or  two  dismantled  men- 
I  lying  idly  here,  and  the  notes  of  martial 
t  apon  the  breeze  as  regiment  after  regi- 
by  to  the  barracks.  Up  at  Pera, 
attention  paid  to  cleanliness.  The 
f^f9  hatit  ia  streets  and  well  constructed ; 
'  llMtO  any  lack  of  European  shopn  and 
Bflfa  W6  read  the  sign  of  an  hair-dresser 
#00  Paris ;   over  the  way  is  a 


chemist's;  opposite  to  it  a  confectioner's,  with  a 
jeweller's  and  a  clock  maker's  by  the  side  of  it. 
The  interior  of  most  of  the  houses  belie  their 
exterior  aspect.  Tbe  rooms  are  meagrely  furnished, 
and,  especially  at  the  winter  season  of  the  year,  look 
chilly  and  uncomfortable,  being  void  of  fire-places ; 
and  yet  the  cold  at  Constantinople  is  intense 
bejond  belief. 

Stamboul  proper,  which  is  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Tnrks,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Getting  down  towards  the  Galata  bridge  is  a  feat 
much  easier  and  far  more  speedily  accomplished 
than  coming  up.  We  go  down  past  the  British 
Post-ofice,  where  official  looking  envelopes,  stamped 
as  "On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  looking 
bulky  withal,  are  being  handed  over  to  the  Post- 
master for  despatch.  Many  of  these,  in  lieu  of 
letters,  will  be  found  to  contain  embroidered  hand- 
kerchiefs for  sweethearts  at  home. 

The  descent  is  so  abrupt  hero  that  we  are  some- 
times almost  compelled  to  run.  On  either  side 
are  the  blank  walls,  with  wretched  entrance  doors, 
to  the  abodes  of  the  poorer  Turks.  Suddenly  we 
come  to  a  stand  still  at  a  corner,  not  far  from  the 
bridge,  owing  to  some  great  Pacha,  who  is  out 
driving  in  a  real  European  carriage  and  four.  The 
streets  are  so  narrow,  that  the  foot  passengeis  are 
compeDed  to  clamber  into  the  shops,  until  his 
Highness  has  passed.  Then  we  pause  awhile  to 
look  at  a  pipe- maker,  who  is  a  potter  by  trade, 
and  who,  seated  in  a  corner  in  the  open  air,  is 
busily  plying  his  trade,  making  earthen  pipe-bowls 
for  smokers,  moulding  them,  shaping  them,  colour- 
ing them,  gilding  them  with  surpassing  agility,  and 
though  his  fragile  stock  in  trade  might  be  annihi- 
lated at  any  moment  by  a  fractious  horse,  or  a 
careless  driver,  he  seems  quite  unconcerned  as 
to  its  fate,  and  were  such  a  calamity  to  arrive, 
would  simply  stroke  down  his  beard  and  exclaim, 
"it  is  fate," 

There  is  an  odious  smell  of  fish.  This  is  the 
Balouk  bazaar,  with  twenty  varieties  of  different 
fishes.  The  streets  grow  narrower ;  hung  across 
them  on  ropes  are  tawdry,  gay  coloured  handker- 
chiefs, shops  thicken  on  either  side,  sherbet 
vendors  are  shouting  to  the  thirsty,  coffee-house 
keepers  invite  the  cold  and  weary,  every  one  is 
pushing  and  jostling  every  one ;  some  are  slipping 
and  falling,  some  are  vociferating  threats — all  ar^ 
more  or  less  splashed  up  to  the  eyes  with  mud. 
Elbowing  our  way  manfully,  we  emerge  from  this 
hubbub  on  to  the  open  bridge  of  boats,  glad  to 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven  again.  Caiquegets 
innumerablo  are  touting  for  customers.  "We, 
however,  are  bound  across  the  bridge,  and  across 
we  get  unmolested,  until  close  upon  the  opposite 
side.  The  bridge  has  a  singular  appearance  from 
the  water,  being  painted  of  a  chessboard  pattern. 
On  cither  side,  vrith  temporary  stands,  are  the 
vendors  of  sweetstuffs,  fruits,  and  nuts ;  moored 
close  alongside  are  steamers,  bound  to  all  parts. 
At  the  further  end,  a  score  or  two  of  noisy  Jews, 
with  heaps  of  silver  on  little  tables  before  them. 
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offer  to  give  "  Inglese  shillin  for  Inglese  sovran,*' 
and  pester  us  until  we  have  elbowed  our  waj 
beyond  reach  of  their  protestations. 

We  enter  upon  one  vast  extant  of  Oriental 
bazaars,  with  satins,  and  damasks,  and  silks,  and 
velvets,  and  spices,  and  everything  Oriental  for 
sale — magnificently  worked  slippers  proving  gene- 
ral  objects   of  attraction.     Labouring   under  an 


oppressive  smell  of  aromatics  and  spices,  we  are 
not  sorry  to  emerge  into  the  open  air,  close  by 
the  Turkish  War- office,  a  handsome  and  extensive 
building,  on  a  fine  open  level.  Here,  also,  stands 
the  Watch  Tower  for  fires,  from  which  the  signal 
is  unfortunately  too  often  given  to  warn  the 
slumbering  city  of  fire.  And  here,  for  the  present , 
we  finish  our  forenoon  at  Constantinople. 


TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OF    A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE; 

BSIKa 

PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  STRAITS  OV  MALACCA. 


A  PINE  passage  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  brought 
us  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  within  the  influence 
of  those  tiresome  and  sometimes  perilous  calms, 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
Fair  weather  the  whole  way,  and  without  encoun- 
tering even  a  sail,  the  only  thing  notable  that  we 
witnessed,  was  when  just  about  half-  way  across 
the  bay ;  then  we  fell  in  with  that  remarkable 
phenomenon  which  no  scientific  man  has  yet  been 
enabled  to  explain — what  is  termed  the  "  Ocean 
Bore ;"  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  to  what  is 
witnessed  in  the  Ganges,  and  in  some  other  rivers. 
The  day  was  remarkably  fine  ;  the  sun  shone  out 
brilliantly,  and  the  sky  was  of  iuteuscst  blue,  un- 
dotted  by  a  single  cloud.  We  were  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  land,  and  the  glassy 
sea,  of  alight  bottle  green  tinge,  rolled  gently  after 
us,  urging  our  vessel  onwards  towards  the  longed 
for  haven.  Here  and  there,  dancing  over  the 
wave;^,  floated  some  brilliant  nautilus,  whilst  ever 
and  anon  shoals  of  flying-fish,  like  streams  of 
crystal  in  the  sunshine,  shot  across  the  vessel's 
bows,  mistaking  her,  perhaps,  for  some  huge  finny 
monster  of  the  deep.  Near  mid  day,  when  the 
meridian  of  our  latitude  was  about  being  decided, 
the  attention  of  the  captain  was  attracted  by  a 
deep  blue  belt  on  the  horizon  ahead  of  us,  which 
rapidly  enlarged  and  approached,  giving  evident 
symptoms  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  waters  by 
the  number  of  what,  are  nautically  termed  cauli- 
flowers which  crested  the  waves.  In  shoit,  the 
sea  presented  the  unmistakeable  aspect  of  an 
approaching  squall ;  and  yet,  above  the  horizon,  not 
a  cloud,  even  though  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
was  distinguishable.  In  these  latitudes,  the 
perilous  sudden  squalls  known  as  "  white  squalls*' 
are  not  unfrequent ;  but  still,  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  mariner  can  even  here  distinguish  the  small 
spec  which,  rising  up  from  the  horizon  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  lightning,  expands  till  the  canopy  is 
suddenly  one  black  pall,  and  the  wind  roars  with 
terrible  power,  coml^ating  with  ihp  waves.  Fearing 


to  be  taken  aback  with  all  sails  set,  studding  aails 
and  all,  we  clewed  up>  and  took  in  every  available 
atom  of  canvas,  and  with  naked  poles  awaited  the 
first  terrific  pu£P,  which  might  in  all  probi^ility 
lay  us  upon  our  beam  ends.  The  sailors  workdl 
with  a  good  will,  yet  the  topsail  halyards  w^e 
hardly  let  run,  before  the  vessel  was  pitching  and 
rolling  in  what  appeared  to  be  one  mighty 
cauldron  of  boiling  water.  The  waves  were  not 
high,  but  broken  into  innumerable  small  seas, 
which  seemed  to  roll  in  every  direction,  and  burst- 
ing against  each  other,  surged  forth  into  one  im- 
mense sea  of  foam.  Yet,  to  our  astonishment, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  whistled  through  the  loftiest 
rigging.  The  sky  was  clear  as  ever,  the  sun  shone 
brilliantly,  and  to  all  appearances  the  breeze  of  the 
morning  continued  steady  and  unaltered.  Then 
it  was  remembered  by  old  stagers  on  board,  who 
had  encountered  it  before,  that  this  was  the 
ocean  bore.  The  ^sails  were  all  set,  and  in  about 
an  hour's  time  we  were  floatbg  over  calm  water 
again,  with  this^  hissing  and  troubled  visitant  a 
dark  foam -bespangled  spec  on  the  horizon,  far 
astern.  I  need  hardly  say,  thai;  the  sea  in  that 
part  was  unfathomable;  and,  therefore,  this  freak 
of  the  waters  could  hardly  be  attributable  to  aay 
submarine  commotion — saoh,  for  instance,  as  an 
earthquake. 

About  a  fortnight  after  our  departure  from 
Ceylon,  we  sighted  the  high  land  of  Sumatra, 
somewhere  about  Diamond  Head;  and  the  next 
morning  were  becalmed  off  a  small  black  rock, 
projecting  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water,  and 
situated  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Erom  this  place,  .in  clear  weather,  the 
high  land  of  Pulo  Penang  is  distinguishable ;  but 
the  heat  and  hazy  atmosphere  attending  np<m  the 
calm,  precluded  our  enjoying  this  speotade. 
Malgre  the  heat,  however,  we  contrived,  osder 
sufficient  awnings,  to  pass  our  time  amuaii^y  and 
profitably.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  loek  il 
notorious  for  the  immense  shoals  of  a  spedea  rf 
rock  cod,  which  frequent  it  at  certain  periods  «f 
the  year,  and  which  afford  a  regular  trade  lo  a 
nurpber  of  native  and  trading  vess^  whioh 
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bero  for  tbe'  fishery.  Whole  shiploads  of  these, 
saltad  on  the  spot,  and  oftentimes  dried  under  the 
poverfol  son  reflected  on  this  rock,  are  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  India,  and  meet  with  a  ready 
narket,  both  amongst  Europeans  and  natives. 
Part  of  our  crew  were  Malays,  natives  of  Penang 
iUelf,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  mode 
of  fishing  for  this  cod.  They  never  went  a  voyage 
irithout  being  provided  with  the  proper  tackle ; 
ind  to  them  we  were  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  sport,  and  some  very  excellent  fish  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

I  may  here  remark,  en  passant,  that  from  this, 
my  first,  and  from  many  subsequent  experiences,  I 
was  led  to  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  quali- 
ties and  capabilities  of  Malay  sailors,  especially 
those  sailing  out  of  Penang.  They  are  hard 
working,  brave,  and  exceedingly  good-humoured 
— patting  up,  without  a  murmur,  with  the  very 
rough  treatment  they  only  too  often  receive  from 
mates,  and  even  captains.  The  latter,  however, 
through  years  of  practical  experience,  have  learnt 
to  desist  somewhat  from  that  exercise  of  manual 
bnilaKty,  which  only  cowardice  can  dictate  to  any 
man  dealing  with  a  brother  man,  placed  temporarily 
ander  his  almost  arbitrary  swaj.  But  young  men, 
in  many  cases  midshipmen,  or  fourth  officers  of 
En^sh  vessels,  having  obtained  a  smattering  of 
Hindostanee,  and  looking  upon  all  Indians  as 
though  they  were  so  many  skittles  set  up  to  be 
bowled  down  by  their  fist,  oftentimes  display 
shocking  brutality  in  their  treatment  of  these 
Lascars.  Worse  than  all,  they  very  speedily 
aoquito  more  (ban  a  smattering  of  the  foul  and 
^msive  terms  with  which  the  Indian  vocabulary  is 
leplete^  and  which  they  apply  indiscriminately — 
aay,  p^hape  unconscious  of  their  meaning — to  all 
the  Bathe  sailors  and  boatmen  they  have  to  deal 
with.  Bengalees  don't  care  a  button  for  abuse ; 
not  so,  however,  the  Malay.  He  may  recollect 
jow  btows  so  long  as  the  pain  or  bruises  endure, 
b«t  Ionise  him,  and  the  stab  will  rankle  in  his 
ketrt,  deep  and  festering,  especially  if,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  his  wife's  or  his  sisters's  fair 
aasie  have  been  defamed.  He  only  waits  his 
opporttmity  to  be  avenged,  and  if  that  opportunity 
present  itself,  be  sure  his  vengeance  will  be  as 
eeiisB  as  it  will  be  tjruel.  To  this  fact  I  attribute 
iht  unhappy  recurrence  of  those  murderous 
mitgs  of  Malays  at  sea,  when  captain,  mates,  and 
have  indiscriminately  fallen  victims  to 
B*9  folly  or  ignorance. 

the  morning  of  the  third  day,  after  we 
Ittd  httett  beetled,  a  deep,  hazy  looking  arch,  over 
te  Mnd  of  Sumatra,  announced  the  approach  of 
M»  ef  those  furious  squalls,  which  usually  termi- 
Mit  these  calms,  and  sometimes  cause  consider- 
iMs  iuBSge.  We  were  well  prepared  for  it, 
hMH^sr,  irhen  it  came,  and  though  the  wind  blew 
lui  CMMigfa  to  tequirf,  as  the  Yankee  said,  two 
flflM  lo  "MA  his  hat  on,  the  water  continued  as 
•  ■■pOBd,  and  the  good  ship  Victoria  seemed  to 
iinles  on,  as  she  glided  imperceptibly. 


but  rapidly,  towards  what  was  at  all  events  her 
home.  This  smoothness  of  water  at  all  seasons — 
blow  high  or  blow  low — renders  cruising  about 
the  Straits  exceedingly  agreeable ;  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  extremely  heavy  showers  of  rain 
that  fall,  and  the  fearfully  vivid  lightning.  Not- 
withstanding which,  I  never  remember  to  have 
heard  of  a  single  accident  from  lightning  in  the 
Straits.  Onward  we  slid,  keeping  pace,  apparently, 
with  the  squall,  until  soon  after  daybreak,  when 
the  well  practised  eye  of  a  young  Malay  lascar, 
perched  up  aloft  like  Bibdin's  young  cherub,  gave 
the  welcome  tidings  that  Pulo  Penang  was  right 
ahead ;  and  then  these  Malays  struck  up  as  pretty 
and  melodius  a  chorus  as  ever  T  heard  in  any  port 
of  the  East.  This,  however,  would  be  but  a  poor 
commendation,  for  Oriental  music  is  notoriously 
vile.  But  the  Malay  language  is  the  Italian  of 
the  East,  and  their  music  may  be  said  to  be  the 
same.  Often  in  after  times  I  Ibtened  to  this 
roundelay,  or  Malayan  barcarole,  with  intense 
pleasure.  The  words  and  the  music  are  both 
familiar  to  me.  I  give  the  reader  one  stanza  from 
the  former,  and  only  regret  that  I  cannot,  through 
the  medium  of  these  pages,  impart  a  notion  of  the 
latter.  The  solos  were  usually  sung  by  a  fine 
young  man,  with  a  powerful  voice — and  it  is  a 
mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  handsome  Malays 
do  not  exist  I  have  met  many  as  good  looking 
as  Europeans,  and  amongst  the  women  in  parti- 
cular, as  handsome  girls  as  ever  walked  this  sin- 
ful earth.  The  chorus  was  chaunted  forth  by  the 
whole  body  of  lascars  indiscriminately  of  age  or 
nation.     The  first  verse  of  the  song  ran  thus  :— 

Tooroom  mambekeet  tobeegee  looloo 

{Ckonu)  A  yai  0  no  no  nar. 
Tooroom  mnmbeekct  sabeegee  looIoo 

{Chorut)  A  yai  0  no  no  nar. 
Sabeejee  looloo  romar  panjan 

{Chorw)  lo  no  nar-cinar  no 
Sa  ta  Walla  (Bia.) 

I  never,  out  of  Europe,  heard  anything  more 
musical  than  both  the  air  and  words  of  this  Malayan 
ditty. 

Kapidly  we  approached  towards  the  lofty  island 
of  Penang,  and  as  we  neared  it,  the  lofty  shores 
on  either  side  began  quickly  to  change  their  forms 
into  distinct  and  bold  outlines ;  distant,  pale, 
purplish  at  first,  but  long  before  the  sun  had 
disappeared  behind  the  island,  so  close  that  we 
could  recognise  the  small  craft  plying  in  shore, 
and  mark  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  clothed  either 
shore  ccnstituting  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Penang  is  visible  sixty  miles  distant ; 
some  conception,  therefore,  may  be  formed  of  the 
height  of  its  central  hills ;  but  no  mind  can  picture 
to  itself  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery  this 
gem  of  the  eastern  seas  reveals  to  the  enraptured 
eye  of  the  stranger,  even  as  viewed,  as  we  then 
first  viewed  it,  from  many  miles  distant. 

That  night  we  lay  becalmed  under  the  high  land 
of  the  island  itself,  drifting  perceptibly  towards  the 
harbour  entrance  as  the  current  set  us  rapidly  into 
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the  cbauncl.  The  ppvejty  «n^  bcautj  of  the 
scenery  around  paf;  sleep  out  of  th^  question. 
But  when  the  silent  midnight  walch  wm  past — 
when  the  moon  had  sunk  to  slumber  oehind  a 
glorious  pile  of  silvery  clouds,  then  the  jjpft  land 
\bind  came  blowing  gently  oS  this  fairv  land,  and 
then — how  shall  my  poor  pen  describe  it  ? — there 
came  wafted  o0  with  the  breezes  incenses  such  as 
Arabia's  caliphs,  or  all  the  ingenuity  qf  civilized 
man,  would  have  staked  fortunes  to  compete  with. 
They  were  scents  from  Nature's  laboratory ;  the 
grateful  incense  offered  by  forest  and  wild  to  the 
merciful  Creator.  The  wild  rose,  th^  jasmine, 
the  honeysuckle,  the  mountain  violet,  odoriferous 
grapes  that  grew  unheeded  or  unheard  of,  the 
leaves  and  the  blossoms  of  the  spice  tree-^-i^ll  these 
combined  to  fabricate  one  superlatively  exquisite 
bouquet,  apd  offering  it  to  the  early  Dooming 
Zephyr,  bid  her  scatter  this  incense  over  us  stran- 
gers, and  teach  us  to  know  that  even  here  the  hand 
of  the  ever  watchful  Providence  has  been  bountiful 
indeed  in  rich  gifts. 


CHIPTER  XXX. 

BftIXT  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT    OF   PZNANO,  ETC. 

Tbb  Supreme  Government  of  India,  deeming  it 
expedient  to  establish  a  commercial  port  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  fixed  upon  Acheen  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  and  despatched  a  Mr.  Kinlocli  to 
negotiate  terms  with  the  native  prince,  who,  how- 
ever, rejected  them  as  bemg  disadvantageous. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Light  suggested  Pulo 
Penang  as  being  in  every  respect  adapted  to  meet 
the  views  of  Government.  The  suggestion  was 
approved  of,  and  the  King  of  Quedah,  to  whom 
the  island  belonged,  offered  to  cede  it  to  the  East 
India  Company  for  six  thousand  rupees,  as  in- 
demniBcation  for  trade  being  directed  into  another 
channel.  These  terms  were  acceded  to,  and  Mr. 
Light  appointed  to  conclude  arrangements^  Mr. 
Light  was  well  qualified  for  this  task  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  language,  and  habits  of  the 
Malays,  and  was  well  known  and  respected  by  the 
chiefs  in  (he  neighbouring  countries  which  he  had 
long  frequented  as  a  merchant.  His  influence 
with  the  King  of  Quedah  was  also  very  great. 

In  1786,  a  small  detachment  was  sent  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Light, 
which  arrived  in  August  of  that  year.  At  that 
period  Penang  was  a  perfect  wilderness;  so 
covered  with  large  and  lofty  trees  that  it  was  a 
work  of  time  to  clear  even  a  sufficient  space  to 
pitch  a  tent  and  rear  a  flagstaff :  this,  however,  was 
accomplished  on  the  12th  of  August,  1786,  and  in 
honour  of  the  day  was  formally  taken  possession, 
and  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

The  labour  of  the  first  settlers  was  extreme, 
before  they  could  procure  a  sufficient  shelter 
against  the  very  changeable  weather  of  the  island. 
Their  means  were  limited  and  inadequate.    They 


had  to  fill  up  large  ravines  and  itw  swamps,  89 
well  as  to  clear  away  immense  forests.      These 
gigantic  obstacles  were,^owever,  gradually  over- 
come by  the  unremitting  zeal  and  perseverance  of 
Mr.  Light  and  those  under  him.     Appearances 
soon  changed,  and  the  site  of  George  Town  was 
marked  out.     The  fame  of  the  settlement  spread, 
and  numerous  adventurers  immigrated,  some  as  set* 
tiers  and  others  to  establish  a  traffic.      Commerce 
rapidly  increased,   and  the  population  was  aug- 
mented in  one  year  by  more  than  sixty  Chinese 
families.     Koads   to   the  interior  were   traced ; 
paddy  was    planted*    cultivation    appeared,    and 
everything    prospered    peacefully  until  the  year 
1791.     In  that  year  the  jealousy  of  the  King  of 
Quedah,  whj  found  his  revenues  diminishing,  was 
aroused,  and  he  demanded  an  additional  four  thou- 
sand rupees  per  annum,  which  Mr.  Light  refused. 
Preparations  \^ere  then  made  by  \he  Quedah  king 
to  seize  the  island,  notice  of  which  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  Bengal  authorities,  who  despatched 
reinforcements,  which  arrived  at  Penang  very  op- 
portnnely,  and,  under  Mr.  Light,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Quedah  forces,  destroying  all  the 
proas.     A  new  treaty  was  then  entered  intp^  bj 
which  the  annual  amount  payable  to  the  Quedah 
king  was  augmented  to  ten  thousand  rupees — a 
sum  which  has  been  from  that  period  paid  to  the 
reigning  Prince  of  Quedah.     In  1792,  the  Uiea 
Governor- Greneral  nearly  gave  a  death-blow  to  ikt 
young  and  promising  cdony,  by  determining  on  an 
establishment  on  the  Adamans  >  after  two  years* 
trial,  however,  this  project  was  relinquished,  the 
climate  havbg  proved  unfavourable,  and  the  coa- 
victs  an4  artificers  there  established  were  sent  to 
Penang.     On  the  21st  of  October,  Mr.  Light  dM. 
having  the  satisfaction  to  leave  the  colony  be  had 
established,  and  so  ably  governed,  in  a  more  flou- 
rishing state  than  even  his  most  sanguine  expeota* 
tions  hsd  hoped  for.     Once  more  and  finallj  was 
Penang  threatened    with   destruction,  when  six 
French  frigates  were  fitted  out  at  the  Mauritius 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seizing  the  island ;  for- 
tunately, they  were  encountered  by  the  British  74- 
gun  ships.  Victorious    and  Agincourt,    and  so 
roughly  treated  that  they  were  glad  to  relinqiusk 
the  attempt,  and  seek  shelter  in  Batayia.     In  the 
interval  of  suspense,  however.  Major  Macdonald, 
the  then  Governor,  had  put  the  island  in  a  state  oC 
defence.      The  expedition  against  Manila,   irom 
Bengal  and  Madras,  chanced  to  rendesvoua  «l 
Penang,  and  were  there  detained  a  month  to  aid> 
if  necessary,  the  defence  of  the  island.     These 
troops,  all  included,  amounted  to  upwards  oC  ite 
thousand  men,  and  it  was  then  found  that  Ptoaa&g 
had  made  such  a  stride,  that,  with  facility,  thcjo 
forces  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fresli  megt^ 
poultry,  and  vegetables. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  reaarkaUe  ml 
beautiful  island,  whose  harbonr  we  were        ~  ~ 
approaching  at  the  close  of  our  last 
Wlien  morning  broke,  and  objects  beoame  < 
then  indeed  the  enjoyment  was  grsatio  sayselt. 
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KTcr  witiessed,  or  poet  never  dreamed  of,  such  a 
dnming  Bljsiam.  The  whole  of  the  level  land 
Along  the  tea  shore,  as  we  coasted  round  towards 
tk  harbowv  w^  *  profosion  of  ricl^  cultivation. 
Tbera  were  stately  cocoanots  growing  almost  wher^ 
tke^  bar$t  on  the  beach.  There  were  grass 
pbts  higblj  ornamented  with  powers  of  various 
sues  and  variegated  h^e8.  There  gre?r  the  fea- 
thsrj  palm  and  the  broad-leafed  plantain ;  there 
was  the  handsome  deep  green  mangostein,  cluster- 
iog  with  fruity  such  as  might  have  grown  in  Kden, 
but  m  no  other  part  of  the  world,  save  in  these 
laitndes.  There  were  fifty  other  lofty  trees,  and 
threbs,  and  flowers,  and  creepers,  with  feathery 
inmboo  hedges  marking  out  the  confines  of  the 
nnoos  petty  monarohs,  who  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  these  rich  and  bountiful  gifts  of  a  good 
Profi(|ence.  There,  also,  peeping  out  ever  and 
snou,  were  houses  and  bungalows — some  thatched, 
some  tiled,  all  of  Remarkably  pretty  structure,  with 
extensive^  oool-looking  verandahs,  in  which  the 
enffions  am)  the  idle  were  inspecting  us  through 
tdiscopes,  and  endeavouring  to  decipber  the 
Tmei's  name  through  the  medium  of  her  signals. 
Bebind  these  arose  pleasant  green  sloping  bills 
eovned  with  grass^  of  an  emerald  hue,  interspersei) 
at  inqgiilar  intervals  with  what  looked  like  dark 
graee  and  brown  spots;  these  were  the  Damons  nut- 
IM^  pjiMitftioi^,  the  gre^t  scarce  of  wealth  to  the 
islaiid.  Xb  the  oentre  of  all,  tof  ering  up  loftjly  to 
Ihp  tjkj^  mpioi  densely  with  huge  forest  ^rees, 
pie>9iUng  every  tinge  from  golden  green  to  the 
brpfpest  blae)c,  and  surpi^oonted  by  what  looked 
Gke  a  wa^Ling-stick  stuck  beside  a  dog-kennel, 
tiim$  rose  "  the  bill''  par  excellence — the  great 
Inft  «(  Pooaog,  seeing  ^nd  seen  sixty  piiles  aw§y ; 
the  fproorite  resort  of  Government,  the  hope  of 
the  invalid  and  the  convalescent  from  all  unhealthy 
parts  of  India,  and  boasting  of  a  temperature  ten 
d^^rees  eooler  than  that  enjoyed  on  the  island. 
Tbe  a^  is  the  signal  staff,  and  ^he  4og-kennel 
QovennDent  House — (a  large  and  commodious 
biildiiig  as  we  discoyer  afterwards) — and,  invisible 
to  a%  is  tbe  oonvalesoent  bupgalow.  Around  the 
bill  aergittg  from  deep  green  into  purple,  from 
par|le  into  indistinct  hazy  blue,  are  innumerable 
UQi  of  ererj  height  and  nze,  and  at  every  point 
penqitible.  The  water  runs  smooth  as  a  lake, 
nd  is  bine  as  tbe  purest  indigo,  plentifully  dotted 
with  tbe  white  saib  of  fishing  boats ;  the  sky  is  an 
ifcrMMfine  bine,  with  Ifttle  blotches  of  purple  and 
«biftt  olouda.  To  onr  left  runs  the  Quedah  shore, 
gni^mUj  neaxing  us  as  the  channel  narrows,  and 
(oOBSa  ooBpAot  and  landlocked  harbour.  It  is  low 
bftlJand,  with  much  thick  vegetation,  and  many 
WttaeyiBai  trees.  Such  is  the  prospect  we  en- 
nti$  ittdiscribablo  by  any  mouth  or  pen,  when 
ttff^lig  A  sndden  abmpt  oape  in  tbe  island,  the 
upon  onr  view,  and  in  five  mmutes 
ve  ^ed  into  as  safe  ^  anchorage  as 

\  mbod  lor  at  any  season  of  tlie  year. 

ijl  loeos  nothing  by  a  nearer  approach ;  on 
4iflillC9>'<Ittink  that  she  even  gains  by  the 


aspect  from  the  anchorage.  A  handsome,  covered- 
in  pier  juts  out  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea,  behind  which,  towards  the  entrance,  is  the 
compact  small  fort,  with  flagstaff  and  telegraph. 
Inside  the  harbour,  and  close  along  th|^  shore, 
extends  the  populous  town  of  George  Town,  con- 
sisting of  houses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  inter- 
spersed here  an(|  tjiere  with  cocoanut  triers,  or 
some  lofty  obelisk,  sucb,  for  instance,  as  what  is 
termed  Scott's  Folly ;  whilst,  jutting  into  the  sea, 
at  intervals,  are  the  private  wharfs  of  merchants, 
and  the  long  ranges  of  piles  used  by  Chinese 
fishermen  for  securing  their  nets.  Towards  what 
is  called  the  south  entrance,  the  channel  is  inter- 
spersed with  many  beautiful  islands,  which  render 
the  navigation  rather  difficult,  notwithstanding 
which,  small  vessels,  bound  up  and  down  the 
straits,  always  ^vajl  thefnselves  of  it. 

We  had  barely  oast  anchor  in  ^he  barboi^', 
before  we  were  boarded  by  the  master-attendant,  a 
retired  master  in  the  navy.  Poor  old  D.  (Billy 
Blazes,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed),  few  more 
hospitable,  kindly-hearted  creatures  ever  trod  upon 
the  earth.  He  was,  however,  without  exception, 
the  most  epcentrip  being  I  ever  met  with  in  my 
life.  Short  in  stature,  and  robust,  old  in  years, 
yet  active,  |iis  greatest  failing  was  curiosity,  and 
he  was  perpetually  on  the  move — always  on  the 
fidgets,  never  stopping  five  minutes  together  in 
one  place  or  one  position,  and  ever  prying  into  the 
most  absurd  and  unimportant  matters.  He  had  a 
most  extraordinary  habit  of  whistling  before  and 
after  every  brief  sentence  he  uttered.  He  came 
over  the  side  whistling,  he  left  us  whistling  and 
waving  his  han4>  until  he  had  regained  the  land. 
V  Whew,  whew,  whew — captain,  all  right ;  no 
disease,  good — whew,  whew,  whew.  Who's  this  P 
(pointing  to  me)  know  his  face — whew,  whew, 
whew — image  of  his  sister — whew,  whew,  whew 
—-come  and  dine  with  me  at  four,  whew.  Salt 
fish  and  potatoes,  salt  fish  and  potatoes,  salt  fish 
and  potatoes — whew,  whew,  whew — and  nothing 
more  ;'*  and  so  exit  over  Uie  side,  whistling.  It 
was  not  very  tempting  fare  to  a-sailor  ;  but  I  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  philanthropy  and  excellence 
of  tbis  good  old  man,  that  I  determined  to  profit 
by  his  friendship.     Of  him,  however,  more  anon. 

The  master-attendant  had  no  sooner  left  the 
vessel's  side,  than  we  were  surrounded  by  a  per- 
fect fleet  of  boats,  some  plying  for  passengers,  but 
the  greater  mass  consisting  of  bumboats,  deeply 
laden  with  all  the  good  things  of  this  earth.  Of  a 
truth  I  never  could  have  believed  that  these 
tropics  could  produce  such  a  prodigious  variety  of 
truly  delicious  fruit.  Heretofore  I  had  given 
the  palm  to  the  Mango — but  what  fruit  in  the 
world  can  equal  or  approach  to  the  mangostein  ? 
— I  believe  I  ate  fifty,  yet  never  suffered  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  Gold  as  ice  (what  a  re- 
commendation in  a  hot  clime),  when  disinterred 
from  the  thick,  coarse  rind  that  encloses — sweet 
and  tart,  transparent  yet  pulpy,  melting  away  like  a 
delicious  strawberry  ice,  mixed  up  with  raspberry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
I  THOUGHT  he  was  mad  that  night  when  I  got  him 
home.  At  length  be  called  for  brand j — the  poor 
resource  of  that  man  who  has  no  strength  bat  his 
own  to  rely  on  in  woe.  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
bed.  "1  will  argue  with  her,*'  I  said,  "perhaps 
my  words  may  have  weight ;  but  why  do  you  not, 
with  the  deep  interest  you  take  in  her,  seek  to 
make  the  right  of  advising  her  your  own  ?" 

"How?" 

"  By  making  her  your  wife." 

*'  My  wife  !" — He  looked  up  quietly  but  re- 
mained silent.  By  bis  rapid  breathing  I  could  see 
that  he  felt  deeply. 

He  raised  his  head*  "You  are  mistaken  in  her. 
Did  you  mark  with  what  gusto  she  played  her  part 
in  that  scene  ?  And  yet  I,  whom  you  say  she  lores, 
hare  besought  her  to  absent  herself  from  such.  I 
hare  begged  her  to  discard  that  hoary  suitor ;  yet 
he  is  ever  with  her.  The  truth  is,  that  the  gam- 
bler's spirit  has  come  through  her  sire  to  her,  and 
she  plays  her  game  of  life  as  desperately  as  he 
stakes  his  money  on  those  cardboards.  She  risks 
her  life,  her  health,  her  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
others — everything  of  value  she  or  others  possess ; 
she  plays  for  all,  stakes  all,  save  her  own  heart ; 
that  is  never  thrown  down  to  be  either  lost  or 
won.  Yet,  although  I  know  all  this,  although  I 
recognise  her  wortblessness,  I  would  forfeit  my  life 
to  save  her." 

"Better  save  her  by  the  bestowal  of  that  life." 

"  You  think  so— (be  spoke  with  startling  ear- 
nestness)— what  if  I  tell  you  that  life  is  pawned 
to  misery,  and  the  pledge  may  not  be  redeemed — 
that,  did  she  share  it,  her  fate  would  be  tenfold 
worse  than  it  is  at  present  P" 

"  I  would  not  believe  you.  No  fate  could  be 
worse  than  her  present  life— any  change  must  be 
for  the  better." 

A  poor  blind  fool  I  was  to  argue  thus.  He 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  reverie,  and  did  not 
answer  my  questions,  but  kept  repeating  my  words 
— "  No  ftite  could  be  worse  than  her  present  life ; 
any  change  must  be  for  the  better*' — and  at  last 
he  left  the  room,  still  repeating  my  words — 
"  Any  change — any  change — aye,  an^  change  must 
be  for  the  better."  One  of  those  uncomfortable 
feelings  came  over  me  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  we  call  a  presentiment — a  feeling  of  some- 
thing wrong — a  feeling  unaccounted  for  by  any 
known  or  sufficient  cause.  However,  I  could  do 
no  good  by  sitting  brooding  over  all  this ;  so  I 
followed  his  example,  and  went  to  bed,  so  wearied 
with  the  erents  of  the  day,  that  I  very  soon  slept, 
and  waked  not  until  a  late  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  Lord  Hubert  was  up,  and  after  waiting 
for  me  some  time,  had  gone  out,  sajing  that  he 
would  soon  return.  He  kept  his  word,  and  re- 
turned before  I  had  finished  my  breakfast.  All 
the  excitement  of  the  previous  night  was  over ;  he 


vras  the  calm  and  courteous  gentleman  again— -tb 
finished  man  of  the  world. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning,  Dawnford  P  Have 
you  got  over  your  fatigue  P"  He  ^ke  cheerfully, 
and  I  answered  him  in  the  same  spirit.  "  Yes ;  I 
never  slept  more  soundly  in  my  life.  I  am  ready 
now  for  either  a  fishing  or  shooting  expedition — 
such  being  the  u.sual  amusements  of  the  place,  I 
imagine." 

"  We  are  neither  going  to  fish  nor  to  shoot — 
to-day,  at  least.  I  have  seen  Melanie — (I  felt 
surprised) — and  I  have  promised  that  we  shali  ride 
with  her.  We  drive  with  them  to-day,  and  go 
with  them  this  evening  to  a  large  ball  at  the 
Assembly  Booms.  Lady  Durell  aceompanies  Me- 
lanie as  a  kind  of  chaperone.** 
"  And  who  may  Lady  Durell  be  P" 
"  An  antiquated  female,  who  has  lived  past  the 
love  of  everything  except  a  game  of  whist  and  a 
good  dinner ;  she  would  sacrifice  herself  for  either. 
Now,  as  she  gets  both  at  the  Dumaresque's  table, 
sbe  consents  to  play  the  prop  to  Melanie *8  totter- 
ing, or  rather  broken  down,  respectability." 

"  Broken  down  respectability  !'*  I  was  sho<^ed 
to  hear  him  speak  thus. 

"  Yes ;  people  begin  to  talk,  and  whisper,  and 
say  that  the  "hospitable"  Captain  Dumaresque 
makes  his  friends  pay  for  the  hospitality  they  re- 
ceive. Ill-natured  folks  go  even  farther,  and  call 
his  house  a  place  which  (the  real  name  being 
unfit  for  ears  polite)  is  poeticidly  termed 
"  Hades  !'*  Melanie  being  compared  to  one  of  the 
houris  of  the  other  final  abode.  But  these  libellous 
statements  are  not  sufSciently  confirmed  to  wanrmnt 
her  being  cut — as  yet  she  is  only  slighted,** 
«  Does  she  feel  this  P" 
"  Yes,  acutely," 

I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  and  now  prepared 
to  accompany  him  to  see  Melanie.  Pale,  faded, 
and  old  she  looked.  Sbe  rose  as  I  entered,  and 
came  forward  to  meet  me. 

"I  am  really  glad  to  see  you.  Sir  B^pert, 
she  began.  "Lord  Hubert  tells  me  you  bare 
had  a  long  and  serious  illness.  Beaumaris  will  do 
you  good," 

"  It  has  done  you  no  good,  Melanie ;  you  are 
not  looking  well." 

"Am  I  notP"  and  she  looked  towards  the 
mirror,  an  old  fashioned  thing,  like  a  bumisfaed 
shield,  which  diminished  everything  it  reflected  to 
a  Liliputian  size. 

"  I  am  better  than  I  was  when  I  came  here**' 
"Why    don*t  you  take  the  means  of    beiBC 
better  stiUP"  • 

She  was  going  to  reply  to  me,  when  a  oaniage 
drove  up  to  the  door.  She  listened  anxionslj  for 
a  moment,  and  then  the  colour  left  her  &oc^  aad 
I  fancied  she  shuddered.  With  an  invdnattty 
movement  she  grasped  Lord  Hubert's  am,  aad 
looked  up  at  him.    I  think  she  had  forgotten  M^ 
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I  WIS  present;  for  when  I  spoke  she  relinquished 
ha  hold,  and  blushed  deeply — and  well  she  might 
Uoah,  for  the  [object  of  her  terror  was  the  roan 
vboA  she  was  i^ut  to  take  as  her  husband  ! 

He  was  annoonced  before  I  had  reooyered  from 
Uwsoipriao* 

**  Sir  Shdto,'*  she  adyanoed  to  meet  him  as  she 
prtnouieed  his  name ;  "  I  thought  I  knew  your 
step." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  She  did  not 
resist,  but  her  eye  fell,  and  again  the  flush  on  her 
cheek  deepened.  I  turned  to  where  Lord  Hubert 
bid  stood.  He  had  left  the  room.  Melanie  seemed 
restless.  She  answered  yes  and  no  meohanioaliy, 
wben  her  old  wooer  spoke  to  her,  at  times  almost 
iapitieutly ;  then  she  suddenly  rose,  and  moved 
to  the  window,  uttering,  as  her  excuse,  something 
ibont  "  asoertaining  the  chance  of  rain.*'  "  Sir 
Rapert,'*  she  asked,  *'  do  you  know  where  Lord 
Hubert  is  f  The  horsea  will  be  here  soon — would 
jfoa  be  kind  enough  to  seek  him,  and  tell  him  we 
will  for  him.**  There  was  a  stress  on  the  two  last 
words  which  I  remarked. 

"I  will** — and  I  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 
She  stepped  forward.  "  Stop, — yet  no — better 
seek  hun,  if  joa  please.** 

I  naderstood  her  irresolution;  she  dreaded  being 
left  alone  with  her  unnatural  future  mate.  I  found 
Lord  Hubert  gloomy  and  irritable — a  frown  on  his 
hrow,  an  anathema  in  his  heart.  '*  I  will  not  see 
her,"  be  said;  *'Dawnford,  did  you  mark  her 
kypoeritical  smile  as  she  met  Sir  Sholto  P'* 

**  I  marked  her  pallor,  her  shudder,  her  involun- 
iaiy  kK>kiBg  to  you  for  protection. 

He  shook  lus  head.  "She  cares  for  gold, 
Kooey,  the  glitter  of  a  high  position — all  tiiese 
tlBBgs  are  d^rer  to  her  than  I  am,  or  ever  could 
be." 

I  could  not  get  him  to  return  or  accompany  us 
IB  our  ride.  Melanie's  eye  kindled,  as  I  made 
loae  excuse  for  him.  "  He  will  not  come,  will 
be  not  f  she  said ;  **  well,  let  him  remain  away — 
8tr  Shoho,  yofQ  will  not  accompany  usP — eh — no, 
I  rtmember  that  malicious  rheumatism,  which  keeps 
jea  from  mj  side !  Never  mind.  Sir  Sholto,  when 
I  an  yov  bride  you  must  detain  me  at  home  to 
mseyou* 

I  could  have  smiled  at  the  sarcasm  of  her  speech, 
at  the  petty  malice  with  which  die  vented  her 
tpteea  on  him ;  for  well  she  understood  he  was  the 
mm  of  Lord  Hubort's  absence. 

^  WiO  yoa  mount  me  P  You  remember  the  last 
tOM  yom  did  so  P  At  Avranches,  when  the  charger 
rean#  with  me.  That  was  a  happy  time,*'  and  as 
ihe  pdkd  ber  veil  down  over  her  face,  I  saw  her 
%  ^lemblay  and  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Baft  W  a  moment  she  was  as  gay  as  ever  again. 
'4M  l^e^  Sir  Sbollo."  The  old  abomination  was 
lili|ig.Ua  hand  to  her,  **  good  bye ;  remember  the 
mlt$  I  gwe  yon!  boiling  vinegar  applied  fre- 
Mnh*-'V)Mn  I  am  your  nurse  you  will  have  it — 
V#lw^>do«bt  the  moral  a]^cation  of  theaame) 
[IfffafyiXim  he  had  come  nearer 


to  her  for  the  purpose)  I  will  excuse  it,  this  horse 
is  restive— see  what  he  has  done." 

I  looked.     The  old  bridegroom's  (elect)  frille 
shirt  was  spattered  with  mud;  his  face  the  same 
his  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers  as  well ;   he  was 
miserable  object ;  for  Melanie's  horse  had,  somehow 
or  other,  most  strangely  pranced  into  a  large  and 
dirty   puddle,  just   as  the  bve-sick  swain  was 
advancing  to  kiss  ber  hand  for  the  last  time.     It 
was  very  odd,  for  Melanie's  horsemanship,  or  horse* 
womanship  rather,  was  undoubted.     **  I  must  really 
apologise,    Sir    Sholto,*'    and    she    bowed    very 
gracefully,    "pray   accept  the   expression  of  my 
sorrow;     and    return    to    your    home,  for   tho 
purpose  of  removing  these  unfortunate  proofs  of 
my  carelessness,  and  '  Yivid's*  restiveness." 

The  "  sorrow'*  was  not  very  apparent  on  her 
face,  for  the  very  merriest  mirlh  sat  there,  the 
most  mischievous  of  smiles ;  even  her  recent  annoy- 
ance seemed  forgotten. 

'*  Melauie,**  and  I  tried  to  look  grave,  "you  did 
that  expressly."  She  smiled,  and  amused  herself 
by  making  her  horse  curvet.  "  And  yet  you  think 
of  wedding  the  man  you  make  your  sport,  and 
evidently  hold  in  utter  contempt."  She  seemed 
to  be  completely  occupied  with  her  horse,  and  did 
not  answer  me. 

We  rode  on,  through  the  lanes,  and  along  the 
narrow  roads  of  Anglesey.  All  her  false  spirits 
seemed  to  have  left  her.  I  tried  to  win  her  to  some 
admiration  of  the  scenery,  or  to  converse  on  that 
or  other  subjects ;  but  it  was  useless.  She  was 
dull,  listless,  pre-occupied.  She  soon  seemed  tired, 
and  we  turned  our  horses  heads  towards  home. 
As  we  came  down  the  road  leading  to  Ty-Maur 
Lord  Hubert  met  us.  He  went  up  to  Melanie^ 
and  placing  his  hand  on  the  pummel  of  her  saddle, 
walked  by  her  side,  although  directing  bis  conver-* 
sation  to  myself. 

"  We  must  be  quick,  Bawnford ;  what  time  do 
you  dine  P**  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was 
directed  to  Melanie. 

"  Early — four  or  five  o'clock.'* 
"  Wherefore  so  early  P   the  ball  does  not  begin 
till  ten  o'clock,  and  you  won't  go  before  eleven." 

''  I  do  not  intend  to  dress  before  dinner,  I  am 
very  tired." 

Lord  Hubert  seemed  to  wish  to  linger  and  talk 
with  her,  but  I  reminded  him  of  his  own  expressed 
need  of  haste.  As  we  walked  to  the  hotel,  he  was 
as  silent,  moody,  and  abstracted  as  she  had  been 
during  our  ride.  The  dinner  hour  found  us  again  at 
Ty  Maur,  Melanie  was  still  in  her  riding  habit. 
With  an  apology  to  Lady  Durell,  her  antiquated 
chaperone,  who,  faithful  to  her  own  gastronomic 
appeals,  arrived  to  the  very  minute,  she  sat  down 
without  changing  her  costume.  She  looked  tired 
and  jaded.  "You  are  tired"  I  said,  "you  ought 
not  to  go  to-night."    .  She  smiled. 

"I  shall  be  well  enough  this  evening,"  she 
replied,  "  I  am  a  little  tired  at  present,  but  my 
fatigue  will  soon  pass  away." 
And  the  chaperone !  one  ftffd  of  the  odukperone 
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tbat  useful  siiieoilfe  in  society,  ihb  bloak  of  re- 
spectability, the  supposed  safeguard ;  the  veritable 
go-between;  the  connecting  link  of  gaiety  and 
the  gay !     What  iras  the  chaperotie  like  f 

She  was  a  little  did  woman,  not  less  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  a  keen  grey  eye,  a  shrivelled 
face,  looking  as  if  every  good  expression  had  died 
of  starvation  on  it,  &nd  a  querulous  voice.  She 
had  lived  past  the  lote  of  everything  except  eating 
and  whist,  and  now  concentrated  the  remainder  of 
het  forces  on  these  two  sources  of  enjoyment. 

"These  ortolans  are  excellent,  Miss  Dumaresque 
— pray  how  are  they  dressed  P" 
Melanie  did  not  know. 
*'  Can  you  give  me  the  recipe  f*' 
"  I  dare  say  Ambrose  will  give  it  to  you,"  and 
Melanie  turned  from  Lady  Durell,  impatiently,  and 
carried  on  her  whispered  conversation  with  Lord 
Hubert  who  sat  beside  her.     Captain  Dumaresque 
was  talking  to  Sir  Sholto,  but  every  now  and  then 
he  looked  at  Melanie.     At  last  she  rose  to  leave 
the  room.     Lord  Hubert  rose  and  accompanied 
her  to  the  door,  still  c<  ntinuidg  his  whispered  con- 
tersation  with  her. 

"  Tou  will  not  deceive  me  f *'  I  heard  him  say  as 
hh  passed  me.  **No,**  she  answered,  "  if  you  per- 
form your  part  of  the  compact  I  will  remember 
ibine/'  and  she  laughed  nei*vously  as  she  left  the 
room.  Lord  Hubert  returned  to  the  table.  A 
red  spot  burnt  on  eabh  cheek ;  he  looked  flushed 
and  excited.  Pouring  out  glass  after  glass,  and 
drinking  as  quickly  as  he  poured,  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  he  wad  doing.  I  s{)bk6  ib 
Um,  but  he  did  not  answer  me,  so  completely  ^as 
Ue  absorbed  by  his  own  thoughts.  Sdddenly 
lousing  himself  he  turned  to  Dumaresque. 

"Dumaresque,  what  stiyyouto  a  game?  it  ii^ 
early,  only  six  o'clock.  lour  daughter  will  tiot 
want  us  in  the  drawing  room,  she  will  have  to  drb^s ; 
lansquenet  is  more  interesting  thdn  Lady  Durell." 

Captain  Dumaresque  produced  the  cards,  and  We 
sat  down  once  more  to  the  same  dangerous  gaiii^. 
Hour  after  hour  flew  by,  and  the  play  became 
madly  exciting — not  that  t  took  any  great  personal 
interest  in  it,  but  I  watched  the  players.  Thus 
we  sat,  but  my  attention  was  fixed  oh  Dumaresque 
and  De  Burgh,  the  former  pale,  cool,  collected,  nO 
signs  of  outward  emotion  displayed  as  he  alternately 
lost  or  won,  save  an  almost  imperceptible  disten- 
sion of  the  nostril ;  the  latter,  flushed,  excited, 
impetuous,  stakbg  or  dealing  with  feverish  haste. 
Fortune  had  appeared  against  him,  but  now  she 
gave  her  wheel  a  turn  and  offeted  him  a  pri*e — 
he  won,  and  the  de^  passed  from  Dumaresqde  to 
him.  With  a  look  of  displeasure  he  took  the  cards. 
I  could  not  understand  him — meii  are  hot  generally 
dissatisfied  when  they  tcin,  and  so  I  told  him  as  I 
congratulated  him  on  his  tardy  Ihck.  With  an 
impatient  shrug  he  threw  the  cards  down  onb  by 
one  before  him.  I  was  neit  td  him — he  seemed  to 
lose  all  interest  in  thci  game,  Mtsi  it  lay  directly 
between  him  and  Dumaresque.  Teii  b'clddk  eattie, 
I  ^Mi^  Ah  li^^ttmment  to  Ute  dtftWiii^hAM. 


"  Not  until  1  havfe  given  Dumaresque  iis  re- 
venge—-let  the  deal  come  round  to  him  again.'* 

Another  hour  passed  —  it  wanted  but  ten 
minutes  to  eleven,  when  the  cards  fdr  dealing  #ere 
^ain  in  Dumaresque's  hand^.'* 

"At  eleven  we  rise,"  he  said,  *Met  the  game 
stand  as  it  may.*' 

Sir  Sholto  seemed  wearied,  iuid  staked  some  In- 
significant sum ;  I  did  the  same,  but  De  Bui^ 
appeared  mad.  I  saw  him  fix  his  eyes  on  the 
cards  as  if  he  would  have  pierced  them  with  his 
glance  to  read  their  characters,  and  then  drawing 
his  tablets  from  his  pocket,  I  saW  him  write  some- 
thing on  ohe  of  the  leaves,  and  showing  It  to 
Dumaresque,  deposit  that  as  his  stake — ^I  little 
guessed  the  aibount.  Dumaresque  smiled — a  cold, 
determined,  rfesblute  smile.  "  Do  you  mean 
thisP"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  pencilled 
figures.  •*  Yes,"  was  Lord  Hubert's  reply  as  he 
looked  nervously  at  the  hands  of  the  watch.  The 
time  had  flown  rapidly,  ohe  moment  ^ore,  and  the 
stated  limit  of  their  play  Would  dease.  Dumaresque's 
eyes  also  glanced  at  the  watch,  and  the  cards  flew 
from  his  hahds — ohe;  ti^o,  ttireb,  four,  five,  neither 
fbir  nor  against  Kim.  The  sixth !— and  as  the  Hands 
of  the  watch  pointed  to  elevbh.  He  rose  i  #iniiit 
from  Lord  HubdH  of  fltd  thomiaiid  ^olidJi! 


GHAPTlfeK  Tt 
We  found  Meldnie  id  the  8rawiil|-h>oth — a  we 
ehtered  ^fie  advanbed  rapidly  to  niebt  ni,  I 
thought  this  strange,  but  not  more  to  than  inilny 
otheir  things  connected  with  her  demeanour.  Lord 
Hubert  took  her  ilside ;  he  s|>okb  to  her  veiy  cttt- 
nestly.  I  thdught  she  seemed  td  be  plisading  wftii 
him ;  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  looked  ioib 
his  fabe,  dUd  I  fancied  the  tears  were  in  Her  eyt». 
He  answered  her  angrily.  Then  the  carrii^es  #^re 
aiinouhced.  With  an  air  of  authority  he  phldM 
her  hand  Within  his  arm  and  led  her  down  dtttirs. 
As  he  did  so  I  caught  the  words,  **  I  hM  ydn  Ib 
your  promise ;  break  it;  and  I  liever  ihe  you  more 
— you  make  your  choice  this  Hight."  I  wondef^ 
what  he  meant,  bdt  it  Was  no  use  td  i^ondbr;  dO  I 
was  obliged  to  be  content  and  let  time  nnrftM 
the  secret,  if  such  there  wbre. 

And  the  ball !  it  was  a  very  grand  dffair  foi* 
Afagles^y  ;  but  Loi^  HubeH  did  Hot  quit  Meluife 
for  one  moment.  *'  Eee|)  on  your  cloak,^  I  heird 
hini  say,  &s  she  todk  the  glittering  thing  of  ^KHa 
cashmere,  silvef,  and  embroidery  from  Sef  shdQI- 
ders,  *'  ydu  are  shivering  with  the  dold.'*  HGK  M 
her  to  the  iei  room,  knd  gavb  hht  a  cup  df  ooffye^  iMft 
het  haild  WaS  tremblitig  so  violently  she  dobld  iM 
hold  the  cdp.    He  tdbk  Her  to  the  btdi  room- 


band  was  playing  gail^,  the  daiiber^  were  smflltf 
as  gaily;  light  He^tft  And  light  ^fltoes  s^UW 
around,  but  thrdti^  all  fttie  was  sad,  did  nol 
pleaded  fhtigue^  tthd  hSdtpAe  wear^  htAoi 
h6t  wdtds;    BoM  Hubert  itm  kb^  tek^  bi 
iMi  ftoMtttlA  %«lii«  4bM5  fM  Wh 


t^B  tiiyrtkb  paoks. 
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lining  cbvD,  boi  always  with  her,  and  always 
tiUdng  to  her  in  a  low  and  earliest  tone: 

lad  poor  Sir  Shdlto.  lie  looked  inexpressibly 
ffiuBil.  Bither  the  rheumatism  was  peculiarly 
serere,  or  he  had  not  reootered  the  bespattering  of 
the  morning ;  but  he  looked  pensively  ridiculous.  I 
pomted  him  out  to  Melanie.  She  smiled,  went  up 
to  him  kindly,  and  spoke  to  him  as  a  child  might 
ipeik  to  its  father.  The  dancing  went  on.  I  had 
lost  s^ht  of  Melanie  for  some  time;  now  she 
ptssed  me  agaia,  leaning  on  Lord  Hubert's  arm. 
"Directly  after  supper,"  I  heard  him  say,  "you 
viU  not  fail,  Melanie."  I  thought  his  words  re- 
ferred to  some  dance,  and  I  very  soon  forgot  them. 
Kdink  looked  up  at  him  with  her  old  ohildisti 
amile  of  innocence.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
her ;  she  seemed  to  have  suddenly  changed,  to  be 
ihnost  the  Melanie  of  old,  all  her  levity  and  vanity 
^one,  a  sad,  earnest  thbughtfulness  alone  remaining. 
"Melanie,'*  said  her  father  going  up  to  her,  ^'bir 
Sholto  waits  to  take  you  to  supper."  *•  Does  He, 
father,  dear  ?*'  and  as  she  spoke  she  drew  her  hand 
from  Lord  Hubert,  who  now  stood  frowning  be- 
skle  iier.  *'I  wish,  dear  father,'*  she  continued, 
"jmi  would  take  me  yourself,  I  am  very  tired,  and 
you  look  80 ;  come,  fiiiher,  you  take  me."  It  was 
the  golden  point  in  Melanie's  character,  that  deep 
ifieotion  she  held  for  her  father.  He  might  have 
modded  her  to  anything  through  tiiis  one  feeling — 
he  did  mould  her  to  the  fearful  cast  of  hb  own  lifb. 
But  now  hH  dre#  her  hand  withb  his  arm  and 
nailed  proadly  and  fondly  on  her. 

"Were  you  fortunate  to-night,  father ?•*  she 
aked.  He  assented.  "How  touch  did  you 
iHaf  He  whispered  something.  She  started 
aid  dung  to  his  arm.  "  Give  it  back,  father — rb 
watabbi  refuse  it.*'  He  burst  out  kughing. 
"He/*  he  said,  "I never  throw  luck  away;  De 
Boigii  liad  the  same  chance  as  myself ;  if  he  chose 
to  ^tm  the  game  that  was  his  look  out,  I  didn't 
mk  Mn  to  stake  like  a  lunatic.  But — what  ails 
yo«  ehikl  ? — are  you  ill  ? — ^you're  shaking  like  a 
leaf;  what  is  the  matter?"  "Nothing;"  but  her 
qoirarmglip  gave  the  lie  to  the  word. 

He  took  her  to  the  supper-room,  and  pressed 
let  to  eat,  but  she  scarcely  touched  anything; 
yet  ike  seemed  to  wish  to  linger,  wished  to  pro- 
tiiet  the  supper ;  but  supper  cannot  be  prolonged 
bmod  a  rtesonable  period,  and  Melanie  was 
eH||ad  to  bring  her's  to  a  close, 

•Where  is  Lady  Durell,  Melanie P"  and  he 
Inlpad  found  for  the  antiquated  ohaperbne,  who 
m^  fltitt  engaged  in  the  process  of  mastication. 
"I  viU  lesve  you  with  her,  I  am  going  to  take  a 
HiiM  whist"  Mehinie  again  clung  to  him.  I 
at  her,  she  was  unlike  herself,  and  her 
1  to  think  the  same.  "  Why,  child," 
'what  are  you  trembling  at P  Yon  are 
t  j  pefhaps  this  rdotai  is  too  Warih  for  you. 
^  will  you  take  niy  daughter  to  the  ball- 
Haif.  t]My  ire  thdting  Ibr  m  ^  the  iHiist 
fP?  LMHabinigAve  ki»  hls^hh,adifor 
l^iA  riM  ftM  to  ilolft ;  Mil  theto  #al  aH^ 


sorrow  in  thai  smile  than  if  tears  hild  rblled  over 
heJ"  cheeks.  "Fathe^' — and  shb  held  out  her 
hand  to  him — "good  itight  and  good-bye!  t 
shall  not  stay  very  long,  for  I  am  sorely  tired. 
Good-bye,  dear  fether — say  *  good-bye'  to  me." 
He  seemed  scarcely  to  have  made  up  his  ihind 
whether  to  laugh  at,  or  be  angry  with  her. 

•*  Why,  Melanie,"  he  replied,  "  what  are  yoti  so 
sibsurd  about  to  night  ?  You  wish  me  good-bye, 
and  ask  me  to  take  leave  of  you,  as  if  you  were 
going  to  the  North  Pole,  oi*  some  unexplored 
country,  and  never  expected  to  see  me  again,  in- 
stead of  taking  your  departure  from  this  ball- room, 
and  arriving  at  home  two  or  three  hours  before 
myself.  Nonsense,  Melanie! — it  is  unlike  you; 
do  hai^e  more  sense  !'* 

She  thrned  paler  ati  she  listened  to  him,  but  did 
ri6t  move  from  his  ^{de.  He  became  angry.  "  Me- 
lanie," he  dontinued,  "  Bo  you  see  What  you  are 
doing  P  You  are  stopping  the  game  by  your 
fbolery.  Gd  away,  child,  and  don't  make  a  scene. 
Tears !  By  Jove  !— that's  too  bad  ;"  and  he 
turned  hastily  froth  her — for  Captain  Dumaresque 
considered  the  demonstration  of  the  nusery  he  had 
himself  caused  as  ah  unpardonable  dffeiice. 

"  Gome  up  stairs** — and  Lord  Hubert  drew  her 
on.  As  she  took  his  arm  she  looked  back  at 
her  father;  then,  when  she  could  see  him  no  lon- 
ged she  turiifed  td  her  companion.  I  followed 
them  to  the  ball-room,  and  saw  her  raise  her  tearful 
eyes  pleading  with  him ;  I  marked  her  gentle, 
loviuff,  earnest  face,  as  she  fluted  for  his  answer 
to  what  she  had  urged  ;  I  saw  thkt  he  had  replied 
sternly  ;  and  then,  fls  shb  looked  up  at  him,  I  could 
iee  the  expression  of  her  features  change.  Like 
a  dissolving  vie^t^  ^here  a  bright  and  sunny  scene 
imperceptibly  beoonleS  datk,  and  cohi,  and  cheerless 
— where  flowetn  of  brilliant  hue  are  transformed  to 
black  and  frost-nipped  blossoms,  and  nature's  smile 
is  changed  for  nature's  frown.  Thus  was  it  with 
Melanie.  As  she  pled  with  her  friend,  ^  she 
looked  up  at  him,  she  had  smiled,  and  although  her 
smile  was  sad  and  wretched,  yet  there  was  much 
in  it  I  loved  to  look  on.  But  the  fading  df  that 
gentle  face — the  gradual  dfefejsening  of  its  tones, 
till  nothing  but  cold,  stem  determination  remained, 
and  bleak  despair  and  recklessness,  was  sad  to  wit- 
ness ;  yet  I  read  it  all,  as  she  stood  pale  and  cold 
before  me — read  it  in  the  compressed  lip,  the  un- 
flinching eye,  the  contracted  brow.  They  ap- 
proached me^  and  she  extended  her  hand. 

"  Qood  night.  Sir  Rupert,"  she  said,  "  I  am 
going  hdme — nay,  do  not  call  my  father,  nor  Lady 
Durell,  if  you  please ;  you  can  say  to  both,  should 
they  inquire  for  me,  that  I  have  left.  I  can  surely 
traverse  the  distance  to  our  own  house  alone.** 

"Let  me  go  with  ydu" — and  I  offered  her  my 
arm.     "  No  thank  you — fedod  night." 

I  saw  him  place  her  in  her  carriage,  and  Iheii, 
whbh  hb  had  seen  heir  depart,  he  returned. 

"Will  yon  gd  home,  De  Butgh  P'  I  asked; 

"Not  yeti"  wa^  his  adswer;  "I  have  engaged 
tttMl  ot  ilto  ilii  tmiritt  bf  l!b^t^ 
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not  disappoint  them.  Let  me  introduoe  you  to 
some  one  to  amuse  you,  and  make  you  forget  that 
yon  are  waiting.  Mrs.  Leicester  wHl  do-— she  will 
repay  you  for  lingering.'*  He  took  me  to  the  lady 
he  named.  I  found  his  opinion  of  her  correct. 
Cleyer,  witty,  her  conversation  the  evidence  of  a 
well-stored,  well-directed  mind,  I  soon  became 
interested  in  her,  and  forgot  Lord  Hubert. 

I  think  I  must  have  been  talking  to  her  for 
nearly  two  hours  when  I  suddenly  remembered 
him.  It  was  late,  and  so  Mrs.  Leicester  seemed  to 
think,  for  she  rose  for  the  purpose  of  quitting. 
Lord  Hubert  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  sought 
in  card,  supper,  ball-rooms,  and  was  uneasy.  I 
returned  to  the  card-room.  Damaresque  had 
finished  his  game,  and  was  talking  to  two  or  three 
men.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  De  Burgh  ?  He 
replied  in  the  negative.  I  thought  he  must  have 
missed  me  in  some  vray,  and  gone  home  alone. 
Acting  on  this  supposition,  I  went  to  our  hotel. 
A  waiter  had  seen  him  in  the  passage,  but  had 
taken  no  further  notice  of  him ;  the  valet,  however, 
had  left  on  business  of  importance,  taking  a  large 
travelling  case. 

"Has  Lord  Hubert  left  Beaumaris — did  the 
valet  accompany  him  P" 

"  No,  Sir  Eupert ;  the  valet  left  an  hour  before 
Lord  Hubert  came  home." 

I  became  more  uncomfortable  every  minute.  Not 
knowing  whst  to  do,  I  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
tried  to  wait  patiently,  still  hoping  that  he  would 
appear.  It  was  now  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  For  something  to  do,  I  ordered  break- 
fast. It  was  brought,  and  eaten  mechanically.  I 
wandered  to  the  window,  and  then,  unable  to  bear 
longer  this  inactive  state  of  doubt  and  dread,  put 
on  my  hat  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  Dumaresque. 
I  left  the  hotel,  and  went  to  Ty  Maur.  A  sleepy 
looking  housemaid  was  washing  the  great  stone 
passage. 

'*  Can  I  see  Captain  Dumaresque  P** 

TheWelshwoman  looked  up  from  her  occupation, 
and  muttered  some  unintelligible  Welsh  jargon, 
through  wii'.Ii  I  only  heard  the  words  "go — see," 
and  then  she  disappeared  through  a  door  at  the 
extremity  of  the  passage.  I  waited  for  nearly  ten 
minutes — for  Morris  had  to  be  awakened  from  his 
first  nap.    However,  he  came  at  last. 

"  Can  I  see  Captain  Dumaresque,  Morris  P*' 

"  My  master  has  not  risen  yet,  sir" — and  Morris 
looked  as  if  he  thought  me  mad  to  proffer  such  a 
request. 

"  Will  you  take  my  card,  and  ask  him  to  see  me 
for  a  few  moments  in  his  bedroom.*' 

Morris  looked  very  inquisitive  and  very  doubtful, 
but  I  urged  him  to  speed — so  he  took  my  card, 
and  in  a  few  moments  asked  me  to  walk  up.     . 

Captain  Dumaresque  opened  his  eyes  as  I  en- 
tered the  room.  "Why,  Dawnford,  my  good 
fellow,"  he  said,  "  what's  the  row,  that  you  come 
and  knock  a  poor  fellow  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  P" — and  be  rubbed  bis  eyes  again. 

I  told  him  of  the  disapt^earanoe  of  Lord  Uub^. 


"  I  can  understand  his  absence,"  he  replied ;  "  he 
owes  me  a  lot  of  money ;  no  doubt  he  has  gone  to 
see  if  his  bankers  will  advance  the  sum — for  I 
fancy  it  is  low  water  with  him.  Don't  make  your- 
self uneasy ;  he'll  turn  up  all  right." 

"Do  you  know  where  your  daughter  is,"  I 
asked. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "Melanie?*'  he  said. 
"  Why,  in  bed,  of  course ;  do  you  want  to  pay 
her  a  visit  P*'  and  he  laughed  again. 

"  You  had  better  be  sure  she  is  in  her  room,"  I 
replied.  "  Send  and  say  I  want  to  see  her  as.soon  as 
she  can  rise,  and  meet  me  in  the  drawing-rooou" 
His  suspicion  began  to  be  awakened.  "  Good 
heavens!"  he  cried,  " you  cannot  fancy  Melanie  can 
have  gone  with  him  ?" 

"  Send  and  see  if  she  is  in  her  room.** 

He  rang  the  beU,  and  desired  that  Melanie*8 
maid  might  convey  my  message  to  her  mistress. 
Some  time  elapsed  without  our  receiving  any 
answer,  and  then  Dumaresque  rang  again. 

"  What  does  Miss  Dumaresque  say,  Morris  P" 

"  Louise  cannot  make  Miss  Melanie  hear,  sir ; 
and  the  door  is  locked,  so  she  cannot  enter." 

"I  will  go  myself." 

And  he  sprang  from  his  bed.  He  did  not  utter 
one  word  while  he  was  dressing ;  his  cheeks  were 
pallid,  and  his  hands  trembled.  Alas !  he  feared 
that  he  was^  childless,  or  worse  than  childless.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  her  words,  her  entreaties  for  a 
farewell,  her  looks,  were  all  remembered  by  him. 
He  was  quickly  dressed,  and  then  he  spoke  to  me. 

"  Come,  Dawnford,  with  me." 

Melanie*s  room  was  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
drawing-room,  and  corresponded  with  it  in  siae 
and  shape.  Captain  Dumaresque  slept  on  the 
upper  floor.  A  step  seemed  to  carry  him  to  her 
door. 

'*  Melanie,**  and  he  knocked  gently^  as  if  he 
feared  waking  her  too  suddenly.  No  answer. 
"  Melanie,"  and  he  called  her  again — still  there 
was  no  reply.     He  looked  at  me. 

"Call  her  once  more,*'  I  said,  "and  then, 
should  you  gain  no  reply,  break  open  the  door." 

"  Melanie.*'  He  waited  longer  than  I  thought 
necessary.  I  believe  he  feajred  to  enter — ^be 
expected  to  see  her  lying  dead  before  him. 

"  Do  not  delay,"  I  urged,  as  he  stood  irresolote ; 
"  every  moment  now  is  of  importance." 

Dumaresque  was  a  powerful  man.  As  I  spoke* 
he  hurled  himself  against  the  crazy  old  door ;  it 
flew  from  its  hinges,  and  the  room  was  open  to  ns. 
As  I  expected,  she  was  not  there.  The  gUiteiing 
ball  dress  lay  on  the  bed,  [as  if  dragged  off  in 
haste.  Drawers  were  open,  the  contents  lying  on 
the  floor;  a  hasty  selection  of  articles  had  eri* 
dently  been  made  for  a  journey.  Dumaresqw 
looked  like  a  dead  man  as,  leaning  for  aufipQct 
against  the  wall,  he  surveyed  the  scene. 

"  Search  for  a  letter,"  he  said.  "  She  sos^f 
cannot  have  left  me  without  a  word.'* 

A  letter,  directed  to  her  father,  li^  oi^^^^ 
dressing  table.    He  tore  ii  9^0%  and Jh^  fafpAKl 
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it  to  ne.  The  wretched  girl  began  bj  excoBing 
tke  very  crime  she  was  bent  on  committiag,  and 
thea  she  erared  pardon  for  it  She  told  her  father 
that  she  should  but  be  absent  for  a  few  days.  "  I 
tyi  soon  retarn,  dear  father,*'  such  were  her 
vordsy"  and  claim  your  blessing  on  my  husband." 
DooMresque  swore  a  terrible  oath  of  yengeance 
igatnst  his  child.  "  Does  she  think  to  cheat  and 
foil  roe,  and  then  cozen  me  with  a  few  fair  words  f 
I  tdl  yon,  Dawnford,  I  would  drag  her  from  him, 
if  I  tlMQght  my  doing  so  would  kill  her.  Marry 
ber,  will  he  ?  I  doubt  him ;  but  if  he  harms  a 
hair  of  hef  head — if  he  even  casts  an  unholy  look 
OB  her,  his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit.  Is  there  any 
die  to  the  road  they  have  taken  ?*' 
«  None," 

"We  iHU  find  one.*' 

And  one  was  found  sooner  than  we  expected, 
for  at  that  moment  a  letter  was  brought  in.  It 
ooota/ned  a  check  on  Lord  Hubert*s  banker  for 
fife  thousand  pounds.  The  postmark  of  the  cover 
was  Bangor. 

-That  is  the  first  footprint,"  he  said;  "we 
vill  be  on  their  track  before  long.  Morris,  order 
a  eirnage  at  once ;  pet  all  together  you  can  in 
ten  lainutea.     I  start  in  that  time.*' 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Wi  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  A  mahogany 
CMe  of  pntols  stood  on  the  side  table.  He  took 
them  out,  examined  the  locks,  placed  them  in  the 
ctte  again,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  put  into 
tbe  carriage,  which  was  now  ready  at  the  door. 

''Galbp  all  the  way  to  Bangor,  and  you  shall 
bve  douUe  fees." 

The  post-boy  obeyed  him.  We  drove  to  the 
iti^ieo.  Thejr  had  been  there ;  at  least,  a  lady 
ud  gentleman,  answering  exactly  to  the  descrip- 
tioa  of  Melanie  and  Lord  Hubert,  had  passed 
tbtough  Bangor  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning— 
the  lady  looked  pale  and  hurried.  They  had  gone 
OB  towards  Conway.  We  followed ;  in  about  half 
•a  hour  we  were  in  the  place.  Again  we  heard  of 
them— on  now  again,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
to  Chester. 

With  frantic  eagerness,  Dumaresque  inquired 
for  them.  No  such  persons  had  been  heard  of — 
aene  answering  to  the  description  had  passed  that 
v^,  or  arrived  at  that  station.  We  were  com- 
ply at  fault— we  had  lost  all  trace  of  them. 
Wirt  should  we  do,  whither  go ;  to  retrace  our 
atepi  towards  the  point  where  we  had  Ust  heard 
•f  then,  would  be  mere  loss  of  time.  We  knew 
tkit  ve  were  on  the  road  they  had  taken ;  better 
ge  «  and  aee  if  we  could  hear  anything  of  them. 
On  Mtia  to  station  after  station,  only  to  meet 
vith  diMppomtment.  On  and  on — farther  from 
hf^  uA  tben  back  to  where  the  last  hope  had 
oa.  Thus  passed  three  harrowing  days ; 
*  in  our  progress  was  searched,  every 
interrogated — all  fruitlessly— we 


h%d  lost  every  trace  of  Melanie.  On  the  fourth 
morning  after  we  liad  missed  her,  we  returned  to 
Conway;  and  wearied  in  mind  and  body,  not 
knowing  how  to  act,  we  went  to  the  hotel.  It 
seemed  a  forlorn  hope;  but  we  inquired  for 
them  once  more.  The  waiter  thought  for  one 
moment. 

*'  A  lady  and  gentleman,  did  you  say  sir  P** 

"Yes." 

"The  hidy  young,  and  pretty  looking  like,  the 
gentleman  not  old.'* 

"  Exactly,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  them, 
my  man?" 

"  They  came  here  yesterday,  sir,  and  posted  on 
this  morning  to  Bangor,  the  young  lady  was  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  They'll  be  at  the 
Yictoria,  at  Bangor,  unless  they've  left."  And  our 
weary  chase  was  b^s^n  again.  As  we  approached 
Bangor,  Dumaresque  could  scarcely  keep  bis  seat ; 
his  excitement  was  so  great  I  feared  his  reason 
was  leaving  him.  But  the  shrill  whistle  told  that 
we  were  near  the  place,  and  the  great  engine 
puffed  and  panted  more  leisurely,  and  at  length 
stopped.  Dumaresque  had  scarcely  patience  for  the 
guard  to  come  and  open  the  carriage  for  us.  But 
railway  doors  and  railway  officials  are  stubborn 
things,  and  defy  the  impatience  of  everything  less 
obtuse  than  themselves.  At  last  we  were  liberated 
and  then  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
Victoria. 

"  Hi^ve  a  lady  and  gentleman  arrived  here  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  hours  ?" 

"  A  sleek  looking  waiter,  with  a  white  napkin 
in  his  hand,  and  that  obsequious  smile  on  his  face 
which  seemed  to  guage  the  "  guUability"  of  each 
customer,  answered  us.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  great  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  arrived  here."  "  But 
those  I  would  inquire  of  are,  a  young  lady,  with  a 
gentleman  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  older 
than  herself — a  valet  with  them— Hsan  you  remem] 
member  such  as  being  the  present  inmates  of  the 
house?" 

The  sleek  waiter  mused. 

"James,"  and  he  called  to  an  understrapper 
"who  is  in  No.  82 P"  "Lady  and  gentleman, 
just  had  breakfast,  want  their  bill,  going  on  by 
next  train." 

I  fancied  it  was  them,  and  it  was  evident  that 
Dumaresque  held  the  same  opinion,  for  he  turned 
to  the  waiter. 

"I  must  see  that  lady  and  gentleman  "he 
said,"  put  me  into  their  room  if  only  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  a  couple  of  sovereigns  are  yours."  "  I 
dont  see  how  it  can  be  done  sir ;  yet  stay,  I  can 
admit  you  by  accident — yea— that  will  do — follow 
me,  sir."  And  he  walked  on  before  us  until  he 
reached  the  room  in  question,  "  That  is  the  room 
sir ;  you  can  go  in,  and  if  you  find  you  are  mis- 
taken, beg  pardon  for  intrusion.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Any  other  little  service  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
for  you." 

We  were  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  we 
fancied  she  was ;  we  oouU  hear  roioes  inside  talk- 
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ing  in  ft  iow  and  eafuest  tone — Dumaresqne*ft 
hand  was  on  tbo  door — he  opened  it.  There 
sinod — not  Melaine — bat  one  who  in  dge  and 
figure  might  have  represented  her,  and  by  her  side 
a  gemleman  who  might  be  about  the  age  of  Lord 
Hubert. 

With  a  groan  Damaresque  staggered  against 
the  door.  The  reaction  was  too  sudden  for  him. 
He  had  made  so  sure  of  seeing  her — and  then  to 
meet  a  stranger;  the  disappointment  was  too 
much  for  his  overwrought  feeling,  and  he  t&vk 
<into  the  nearest  chair.  Th(S  lady  advanced  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"  Can  we  help  you  ?"  she  said  ;  "  you  seem  ill ; 
anything  we  can  do  for  yon  will  be  done  with 
pleasure ;  my  brother  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service 
to  yon.*'  She  seemed  with  her  gentle  voice  to 
speak  to  Dnmaresque's  heart,  and  win  his  confi- 
dence. "It  is  my  mind  whicli  is  sick,  young 
hidy,"  he  said,  "  and  not  my  body.  1  seek  one 
who  is  very  dear  to  me,  one  about  your  own  age, 
whom  I  expected  to  meet  in  place  of  you — she  is 
iny  only  child,  and  has  left  my  roof. 

The  lady  turned  to  her  brother.  "Robert,** 
she  said,  "  do  you  not  remember  that  carriage 
which  was  dashing  so  madly  along  the  road  f  It 
Jmssed  us  soon  after  we  left  Llanfair  ?  Do  you  not 
irmember  the  lady  she  was  young  and  very  lovely. 
If  she  were  your  daughter,  sir,  she  was  with  a 
gentleman  about  Robert's  age.  They  were  going 
towards  Holyhead,  I  fancy,  but  that  of  ooorse  is 
merely  conjecture." 

A  horrible  suspicion  seized  me.  He  was  taking 
her  to  Holyhead,  preparatory  to  leaving  England, 
and  had  purposely  gone  southward  first  to  mislead 
us.  '*  Now  for  life  or  death,"  said  her  father, 
*  I'll  follow  her  to  the  limits  of  this  world.  They 
have  posted  to  avoid  the  telegraph,  but  well  have 
them  yet.  When  did  you  meet  them  ?*'  and  he 
turned  to  the  lady  again.  "  Yesterday  morning. 
We  stopped  on  our  road  to  visit  some  old 
friends." 

They  had  got  the  start  of  us  then.   Dumaresque 


seemed  in  a  frenzy.  As  we  passed  station  after 
station,  he  would  have  got  out  and  asked  news  of 
her,  although  from  the  fact  of  their  having  gone 
by  the  road,  it  would  have  been  useless  for  him  to 
do  so.  At  last  we  reached  Holyhead.  Of  course 
we  Could  gain  no  news  of  her  at  the  railway  ;  I  did 
not  expect  it,  but  Dumaresque  did,  and  persisted 
in  lingering.  "  Down  to  the  harbour.  Dumaresque, 
at  once ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to  spare," — and  I 
dragged  him  with  me.  Large  steam-ships  and 
other  vessels  lay  in  the  harbour.  One — and  a 
magnetic  influence  seemed  to  chain  my  thoughts 
to  her,  lay  in  the  roads.  She  was  a  splendid  ship  ; 
the  blue  peter  was  flying  from  her  fore,  and  the 
voices  of  the  seamen  rose  in  chorus  as  they  dragged 
the  anchor  up.  "  Dumaresque,"  I  said,  "  that 
ship  holds  Melanie ;  we  must  catch  her  yet."  A 
boat  lay  close.  "Can  you  reach  yonder  vessel  before 
she  is  off?"  The  boatman  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hands  from  the  sun  as  he  looked  at  her.  "  Aye, 
aye,  sir — but,  (and  he  looked  at  her  again)  Hwill 
be  a  hard  chase ;  however  we'll  try.  Here  Bill,  the 
gen'lemen  want  to  catch  the  Phcenix ;  lend  a  band, 
man,  and  look  sharp."  Those  boatmen  saw  that 
tre  bad  some  urgent  reason  for  wishing  to  reach 
the  ship,  and  they  pulled  as  if  life  depended  on 
every  stroke.  The  boat  flew  through  the  water, 
never  boat  seemed  to  speed  as  that  boat.  But  we 
had  a  long,  a  fearful  distance  to  traverse — the  drops 
streamed  from  the  brows  of  the  boatmen ;  it  was 
a  race  between  us  and  that  rising  anchor.  On 
faster— the  anchor  is  rising  slowly,  6nrcly, — and 
the  saih  are  ready  for  nnfuriing.  A  few  moments 
and  she  may  be  toiling  on  her  way,  and  we  so 
impotently  following  her.  The  breeze  freshens — 
one  pull-^  shame  on  the  puny  muscles  whieb  lay 
behind  the  will.  Twentv  yards  more — a  signal — 
they  see  ns,  one  more  long  and  desperate  effort — 
and  the  boat  grated  against  the  side  of  the  graceful 
ship.  Up  to  the  deck  like  lightning — how  I  never 
knew.  There  she  stood,  there,  the  once  gentle 
Melanie  ;  with  frowning  brow  and  flashing  eye ; 
with  looks  of  scorn  and  hatred. 
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«<  sir.  we  had  talk.**— i>r.  Mm^^ 

**  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  ttee.'*—Jloah  Paidt  (he  Oidp  One. 

**  The  honuwmbleat  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  ocontioD  ;  and  Umd  to  moderftto  Agafli,  aftd 


Mat  to  Bonewhat  ^bCk' 
— JUrd 


LTTERATtmS  AS  A  PB0FES8I0N. 
Trikb  ave  certain  topics  in  Ihe  conduct  of  life 
which  never  seem  done  with,  though  their  settle- 
ment is  a  very  simple  thing,  so  far  as  abstract 
propositions  go.  Practical  guidance,  perhaps,  no 
aMn  ever  got  out  of  abstract  {n^opositbns,  or  ever 
v»iU.    Ifet  we  aU  like  a  elear  generaliiMtieii,  and 


profess  to  mould  otr  Irves  by  opinion ;  pei1l^i% 
one  should  rather  say,  we  flatter  onrselvcs  Aat  Ht 
do  so. 

One  of  the  topics  which  1  have  in  dff  ^H 
Ihat  of  the  relation  of  HferatnrC  to  ^t  nMSOS  4l 
life.  I  am  rather  weary  of  it,  yet  I  have  jM  fi 
upon  the  following  paragr«tAi  (witbOttt  «bj  ftiifiar* 
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^  of  its  tntiiorsblti)  :— "Madame  de  SUel." 
wtites  the  immtor,  "Madiine  de  Stad  one  day 
sadtome, 

■How  aoTTj  I  am  for  Campbell !  his  poverty  §o  unsettles 
teaU  tbat  h«  cannot  write*  I  replied.  -  Why  does  he 
HitAe the mmiUm  of  a  derlc P  he  eoald  then  eonnoM 
vnv  daring  Us  leisvehoQrs."  This  answer  wai  reckoned 
ffj  erael  boUi  by  Ifadame  de  Stael  and  Mackintosh  ;  but 
fktrevas  really  kindneaa  as  well  as  truth  in  it.  When  literature 
a  the  sole  business  of  Kfe  it  becoraes  a  drudgery ;  when  we 
■T»  able  to  mort  to  it  only  at  certain  hoars,  it  is  a  charming 
rebsation. 

How  naively  absurd !  To  begin  with,  Charles 
Lamb  was  a  clerk,  and  has  left  on  record  what  ie 
thought  of  "  the  desk's  dead  wood,"  in  two  beau- 
tiful sonnets : — 

I.   TTORK. 
Who  first  inTented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
Aad  hiriyday.rfjoicing  spirit  down 
To  tte  cver>haonting  importunity 
Of  basiaesa  ia  the  green-fields,  and  th#  town — 
To  pkMfdb,  loom,  asTiI,  tpade-rAnd.  oh  I  mort  sad. 
To  that  dry  dmdgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  P 
Who,  bat  tha  Being  nnblest,  alien  from  good, 
^bbatUess  Satan,  he  who  his  nnglacf 
TWs  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings, 
TM  reand  aad  roond  tnealeulably  red —  , 
Tor  wrtfh  diWao  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel— 
]h  that  red  realm  fitim  which  are  no  Mtnrnings : 
When  toiliof  and  tormoilinf  erer  and  aye 
He,  aad  his  thoughts,  keep  pensire  working,  day. 

IL  LBI8I7£X. 
Tbiy  taflfc  of  TStta,  aad  of  Time's  galling  yoke, 
fht  like  a  miDstoae  oa  man's  mind  doth  press, 
^kmk  only  work  and  businesi  can  redress : 
Of  firiao  Leisure,  snch  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Weo&ig  her  fiiir  gifts  with  ealumnions  stroke. 
tel  m%ht  I,  fad  with  silent  meditation, 
MmiSkd  Viw  from  that  fiend— Oconpation. 
Jmfg9im  Labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke^ 
rd  drink  of  Time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit : 
IBag  ia  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
That  erownM  the  white  top  of  Methusalem : 
Tei,  OB  my  went  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Lfta  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky, 
1W  heaveo-fweet  burthen  of  eternity. 

Thus  far,  Charles.  Now  let  ns  hear  what  Mf . 
Awihome,  by  the  mouths  of  Zenobia  and  Miles 
ftjTCrdalfc— to  wit,  in  the  "  BTilhedale  Romance," 
-^  lo  say  upon  this  matter  of  the  relation  of 
techaokid  and  qnasi-mechanical  work,  to  the 
«itto^  of  gemns.  "While  our  enterprise  lay  all 
iff  tbeoiy,**  says  Mr.  Coverdale, 

We  bad  leased  onrselves  with  delectable  visions  of  the 
^intaalimtion  of  labour.  It  was  to  be  our  form  of  prayer 
ttl  eeraioBia]  of  worship.  Each  stroke  of  the  hoe  was  to 
*CB*cr  soma  aromatic  root  of  wisdom,  heretofore  hidden 
iaMtbe  sBB.  Banaingin  the  field,  to  let  the  wind  exhala 
Hb  aoittare  from  oar  foreheads,  we  were  to  look  upward, 
tid  mtcb  i^mpaes  into  the  far-off  soul  of  truth.  In  this 
|ni  flf  view,  matters  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well  as  we 
It  it  very  int  that,  sometimes,  gasing  caenatly 
^  mK  of  the  midst  of  my  (oil,  I  used  to  diaeern  a 
y  l<ltiinjqaiBt.as  ia  the  visible  scene  of  earth  and  sky. 
%•  V>%st  aach  inoments,  a  novelty,  an  unwonted  aspect 

git  of  Datnre,  at  if  »h«  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
il  aaawarea,  with  no  bpfibrtunify  to  put  off  her 
M  avntbe  tha  mask  idth  whkh  she  mysteriously 
^atiloai^  laortaU    Bat  this  was  afl.    The  doda 


of  earth,  which  we  so  constantly  belaboured  and  turn«»d  o»«- 
and  over,  were  never  etherealised  into  thought.  Our  thoughts, 
on  the  contrary,  were  fast  becoming  cloddish.  Our  labour 
symbolised  nothing,  and  left  us  mentally  sluggish  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  Intellectual  activity  is  incompatible 
with  any  large  amount  of  bodily  exerciM.  The  yeoman  and 
the  scholar,  the  yeoman  and  the  man  of  finest  morel  coltare, 
thoagh  not  the  man  of  sturdiest  sense  and  integrity,  are 
two  distinct  individuals,  and  can  never  be  melted  or  welded 
into  one  substance. 

Zenobia  soon  %aw  this  truth,  and  gibed  roe  about  it  one 
evening,  as  Hollingsworth  and  I  lay  on  the  grass,  after  a 
hard  day's  work.  **  I  am  afreid  you  did  not  make  a  song 
to-day,  while  loading  the  hay  cart,"  said  she,  "  as  Burns 
did,  when  he  was  reaping  barley."  "  Burns  never  made  a 
song  in  haying-time,"  I  answered,  very  positively.  "  He 
was  no  poet  while  a  farmer,  and  no  farmer  while  a  poet.' 

And  yet,  once  again,  let  Mr.  Hawthorne  speak, 
this  time  in  his'  own  person,  in  the  Custom-house 
chapter  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  "So  little 
adapted,'*  says  he, 

,  Is  the  atmosphere  of  a  custom-house  to  the  delicate 
harvest  of  fiincy  and  sensibility,  thalt,  had  I  remained  there 
through  ten  presidencies  yet  to  come,  I  doubt  whether  the 
tale  of  ••  The  Scariet  Letter"  would  have  been  brought 
before  the  public  eye.  Hy  imagination  was  a  tarnished 
mirror.  It  would  not  reflect,  or  only  with  minerable  dim- 
ness,  the  figures  with  which  I  did  my  best  to  people  it.  The 
characters  of  the  narrative  would  not  be  warmed  and  ren- 
dered malleable  by  any  heat  that  I  could  kindle  at  my  in- 
tellectual forge.  They  wonld  take  neither  the  glow  of 
passion  nor  the  (endernest  of  seatiment,  bat  retained  all 
the  rigidity  of  dead  corpses,  and  stared  me  in  the  face  with 
a  fixed  and  ghastly  grin  of  contemptuous  defiance.  *<  What 
have  you  to  do  with  us  V*  that  expression  seemed  to  say. 
**  The  little  power  yon  might  once  have  possessed  over  tile 
tribe  of  unrealities  is  gone  t  Ton  have  bartered  it  for  a 
pittance  of  the  public  gold.  Oo,  then,  and  earn  your 
wages  r*  In  short,  the  almost  torpid  creatures  of  my  own 
fancy  twitted  me  with  imbecility,  and  not  without  fair 
occasion. 

It  was  not  merely  during  the  three  houre  and  a  half 
which  Uncle  Sam  claimed  as  the  share  of  my  daily  lifq.  that 
this  wretched  numbness  held  possession  of  me.  It  went 
with  mo  00  mj  sea-shore  walks,  and  rambles  into  the  conn* 
try,  whenever — which  was  seldom  and  reluctantly— I 
bestirred  myself  to  seek  that  invigorating  charm  of  Nature, 
which  used  to  give  me  such  freshness  and  activity  of 
thought,  the  moment  that  I  stepped  across  the  threshold  of 
the  Old  Manse.  The  same  torpor,  as  regarded  the  capacity 
for  intellectual  effort,  accompanied  me  home,  aqd  weighed 
upon  me  in  the  chamber  which  I  most  absurdly  termed  my 
study.  Nor  did  it  quit  me,  when,  late  at  night,  I  sat  in 
the  deserted  parlour,  lighted  only  by  the  glimmering  coal 
fire  and  the  moon,  striving  to  picture  forth  imaginary  scenes 
which,  the  next  day,  might  flow  out  on  the  brightening  page 
in  roany-hued  description. 

If  the  imaginative  faculty  refused  to  act  at  such  an  hour, 
if  might  well  be  deemed  a  hopeless  case.  .  .  .  It  f s 
anything  but  agreeable  to  be  haunted  by  a  suspicion  that 
one's  intellect  is  dwindling  away,  or  exhaling,  without  your 
consciousness,  like  ether  out  of  a  phial,  so  that  at  every 
glance  yon  find  a  smaller  and  less  vohtile  residuum.  But  of 
the  fact  there  could  be  no  doubt." 

Backed  by  these  authorities,  both  men  of  most 
delicate  faculty,  and  backed,  also,  by  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  may  almost  any  of  us  yenture  to  a^ert 
that  the  suggestion  that  Campbell  should  turn  clerk, 
and  all  similar  suggestions  to  (more  or  less)  similar 
people,  ai^  quite  mistaken.  Improbus  labor  breaks 
the  spirits, .  as  Lamb  says— not  of  all  people,  but 
of  such  as  have  certain  sensibilities  in  a  high  de- 
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gree.  And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose^  a  man's 
mind  will  inevitably  take  its  tone  Trom  its  environ- 
ment. A  man  cannot  pile  np  sugar,  or  add  up 
figures  all  day,  and  then  say,  "  I  will  go  home  at 
six,  take  tea  and  muffins  with  my  Jane,  look  over 
Bob's  copybook,  praise  Janie's  knitting,  wipe  the 
crumbs  off  my  mouth,  and  write  a  poem."  The 
god  must  and  will  be  waited  on.  Amusing  thought ! 
— that  you  cannot  make  a  fortune  without  giving 
your  mind  to  it,  and  that  you  can  make  a  work  of 
genius  without  complying  with  the  same  condition ! 
If  Campbell's  genius  could  not  bear  fretting  by 
poverty — suoh  poverty  as  Ae  endured,  able,  as  he 
always  was,  to  command  enormous  prices  for  slo- 
venly work  from  too  generous  publishers — how, 
oh,  how  could  it  have  borne  the  annoyances  of  a 
clerk's  situation  P — to  be  "  chaffed"  by  coarse, 
worldly-minded  fellows — very  good  in  their  way, 
but  as  alien  from  him  as  Satan  from  good  ?  "  0, 
but,"  exclaims  some  disciplinarian,  who  does  not 
know  what  a  wooden-hearted  lump  of  selfishness 
he  is,  "  he  ought  to  force  himself  to  do  his  duty- 
he  could  if  he  liked."  Yes,  he  could,  just  as  a 
child  "  could"  work  in  a  factory-mill  at  long  hours ; 
but  who  would  wish  to  see  him  do  it  ?  There  is 
also  the  rather  important  question — would  it  be 
quite  just  to  saddle  a  city  man  with  a  "clerk"  of 
the  stamp  of  Campbell  P  I  speak  now  solely  of 
his  lack  of  activity,  tact,  and  vigour,  omittbg  en- 
tirely the  fact  that  he  was  a  bad  arithmetician,  and 
that  no  human  culture  could  ever  have  made  him 
a  good  one,  except  at  the  cost  of  giving  him  a 
diseased  brain — diseased  by  being  forced  upon  work 
for  whicli  it  was  unfitted  by  its  natural  constitution. 
There  is  one  more  point.  I  should  suppose  that, 
upon  an  average  of  his  life,  after  he  had  once 
attajned  distinction,  Campbelfs  income  could  not 
have  been  less  than  £350  a-year.  Now,  how  much  did 
this  friendly  critic  fancy  he  would  obtain  as  a  clerk  P 

The  whole  criticism,  whoever  made  it,  displays 
an  utter  inappreciation  of  this  poet's  character  in 
particular,  and  of  the  poet's  character  in  general. 
Nothing  would  ever  have  made  much  difference  in 
Campbell,  whatever  excuses  might  have  been  set 
up  for  his  (so  called)  idleness  by  himself  or  his 
friends.  His  was  not  a  strong,  productive  mind. 
It  was  singularly  dependent  upon  excitement,  and 
in  early  youth  he  had  been  overworked.  His  in- 
activity, his  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  (unwisely 
formed  P)  expectations  of  his  admirers,  are  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  without  running  to  poverty, 
and  pitying  poor  Compbell  for  his  short  commons, 
and  his  anxious  life. 

''Poor  Campbell!"  But  why  should  we  pity 
this  man  in  any  especial  degree  P  He  had  a  fair 
share  of  world's  comfort,  love,  honour,  troops  of 
friends,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Of  domestic  sorrow  he  had  abo  his  share — no 
more — not  so  much  as  many  who  will  honour  me 
by  casting  their  eyes  over  these  'lines.  He  chose 
his  own  lot,  and  I  dare  say  he  was  as  much  con- 
tented with  it  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  be  con- 
tented with  anything. 


Living  by  any  form  of  teaching,  almost,  is  ful 
of  uncertainty  and  aioral  danger.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  writing  men  who  could  scarcely  be 
anything  but  what  they  are;  the  whole  tribe  of 
journalises,  for  instance — those  who  live  their  true 
life  in  the  hurry  and  press  of  events,  and  in  whom 
the  literary  gift — the  gift  of  exprtaum — takes  the 
improvising  form.  Then  there  are  other  men  and 
women  of  letters,  who  live  by  their  pens  partly 
because  public  opinion  would  not  allow  them  any 
other  means  of  living  respectably — men  and  women 
whose  creed,  religious  and  social,  or  both,  would 
shut  them  out  from  positions  of  trust ;  for  there 
are  very  few  people  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
gulf  between  belief  and  conduct  is  enormous, 
whatever  the  belief  may  be.  This  much,  however, 
is  certain — that  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  a 
perwutneni  mark  upon  the  literature  of  his  country 
had  better,  if  he  possibly  can,  find  some  other 
means  of  getting  his  bread  than  writing.  To  write 
for  immortality,  and  for  the  journals  too,  is  about 
the  most  harassing  work  a  man  could  engage  in. 
There  are,  of  course,  cases  to  the  contrary — such 
as  those  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray — men  who  have 
a  fine  physique  to  back  the  large  brain,  and  whose 
genius  is  consequently  of  the  productive  and  popu- 
lar order.  Such  men  can  kill  the  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  but  woe  betide  the  weakling  who  tries 
the  same  thing ! 

In  all  cases  where  the  brain,  whether  intrinsically 
or  by  association  with  a  depressing  physique,  is 
delicate  and  incapable  of  incessant  production,  the 
problem — difficult  of  solution,  but  not  always  in- 
soluble— is  to  find  some  noi  uncongenial  employ- 
ment, which  shall  yield  the  nucleus  of  an  income, 
and  leave  a  good  deal  of  leisure  too.  Not  a  clerk*8 
place,  if  the  man  be  of  the  Campbell  order,  but 
something  less  continuous,  if  even  more  arduous. 
Men  of  imaginative  mould  should  choose,  if  the; 
can,  pursuits  which  leave  larg»  gaps  of  leisure, 
even  if  they  pay  for  that  advantage  by  being  over- 
worked at  occasional  times.  This  may  not  be 
considered  favourable  for  "  disciplining  the  imagi- 
nation;" but  people  who  talk  about  thai  have 
mistaken  their  vocation.  Discipline  the  blessed 
sunshine !  A  man  who  flatters  himself  that  he 
has  "  disciplined"  his  imagination,  has  just  takes 
a  goose  for  a  swan,  and  "  disciplined"  some  othei 
article^ — imagination  he  has  none.  A  wooden< 
headed  fellow,  who  has  broken  in  a  freakish  cart- 
horse, calls  out,  "Look,  how  I've  drilled  roj 
Pegasus ;  go  and  do  likewise."  Unhappy  wight! 
a  few  years  will  dispose  of  his  Pegasus,  and  all 
its  performances. 

I  suppose  some  anxious  senior  will  pull  me  nil 
here,  and  ask  if  I  want  to  set  all  the  *'  aspiring^ 
young  coxcombs  who  write  in  albums  upon  t 
literary  lifeP  No,  I  do  not.  ''Then  whj  doni 
you  give  sound  advice  to  these  young  fellows  P'^ 
My  dear  sir,  what  is  the  good  of  sound  advice  i 
Did  it  ever  do  you  any  good  P  "  Can  you  lool 
me  in  the  face  and  say  the  same,  JeaanotP*^ 
Things  will  work  after  their  kind,  and  let   'em  I 
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AD  the  "sound  ad?ioe'*  ia  the  world  is  founded 
apoo  expenence ;  that  is^  upon  our  own  antece- 
deat  Tiolation  of  the  principle  contained  in  the 
Met.    It  will  be  so  for  ever.     There  is  nothing 
Bev  under  the  sun.     Nature  uses  us  for  her  ends, 
and  as  soon  as  she  has  got  all  she  can  out  of  us, 
we  see  through  the  trick,  and  call  ourselves  wise. 
It  is  her  waj,  and  will  be  her  waj  for  a  good 
while  jet.    •«  Mj  dear,  don't  go  to  the  play— I've 
bees,  and  seen  through  the  vanity  of  it."    "  Well, 
mt,  I  want  to  go,  and  see  the  vanity  of  it,  too." 
Sach  is    life,— and    it    might    be   worse.      A 
|*trsilor-8kve"  is  he  who  wants  to  turn  a  poet 
ioto  a  clerk,  that  so  Pegasus  may  get  more  oats — 
fof  Pegasus  shall  not  live  by  oats  alone.     And  be 
is  another,  who  wants  to  be  anythinsj  but  what 
God  made  him.     A  true  life  is  possible  to  him 
only  wboean  8ay,'in  spite  of  occasional  discontents, 
"  I  would  not  exchange  my  own  precise  individual 
ffo  for  that  of  any  other  living  creature.     I  take 
it  wiih  all  it  brings,  and  will  live  it  out  as  faith- 
fslly  as  I  can,  for  others  and  for  mysdf."    For 
my  part,  if  I  were  forced  to  transmigrate,  I  should 
think  nothing  so  ignominious  as  a  compromise. 
Sappose,  for  instance,  I  were   Campbell,  I  would 
nerer   become    Macaulay   or  Brougham.      No; 
change  me  into  something  of  another  order  alto- 
gether—a silvery  birch,  a  clipper  yacht,  a  peak  of 
w  dipped  in  the  northern  aurora,  a  Ceylon  palm, 
>  brave  man's  sword,  a  beauty's  necklace,  or  the 
wrer  of  a  good  book. 

Let  me  recall  the  chief  points  I  want  to  insist 
upon: — 

fjni, — Let  no  one  flatter  himself  ho  can  dog- 
■ntise  upon  another's  condition,  if  that  condition 
he  oaa  that  has  been  voluntarily  taken  up,  and 
thit  leaves  the  man  all  his  faculties. 

Seoondly, — Let  those  who  think  of  making 
Kterature  a  profesaion,  recollect  that  the  condition 
of  making  it  pay  is  productiveness,  and  that  there 
■re  only  two  classes  of  writers  who  are  extremely 
pfodnctive — those  of  some  high  order  of  genius, 
which  has  an  immediate  hold  on  popular  sympa- 
thies ;  and  those  who  have  no  genius  at  all, — the 
eJever  mediocrities,  who  can  put  their  pens  to 
iI»ost  anything.  These  two  classes  of  writers 
my  make  writing  pay  handsomely,  if  they  will. 
Bat  others,  men  of  pure  thought,  poets  and  story- 
tcUers  of  the  second  and  lower  ranks,  and  delicate- 
hfiioed  and  small-chested  people  in  general,  must 
expect  a  sharp  struggle,  if  they  write  to  live.  Let 
c^ety  oae  eboose  his  own  path,  but  let  him  choose 
vith  a«  much  forecast  as  he  can. 


PALSE  TEACHING  FOE  THE  YOUNG. 

I  HAVE  for  some  time  past  been  trying  to  get  up  a 
•oOectioD  of  the  falsehoods  and  evasions  of  the 
views  of  life  inculoated  by  much  of  our  nominally 
nfigiau  literature.  In  a  book  for  the  young,  I 
^  jtat  tiinied  ,up  an  anecdote  with  which  I  ca^ 


remember  being  infinitely  puzzled  and  disgusted 
many  years  ago,  called  "  A  Beautiful  Incident," 
and  which  informs  us  that — 

A  pioat  naval  officer  was  at  sea  ia  a  dreadful  storm.  His 
wife  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  near  him,  and,  filled  with  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  she  was  so  surprised  at  his  com- 
posure and  serenity,  that  she  cried  out: — 

"  My  dear,  are  you  not  afraid  P  how  is  it  possible  you  can 
be  so  calm  in  such  a  dreadful  storm  P** 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand, 
he  rushed  from  the  cabin  to  the  deck,  and  drew  his  sword. 
Pointing  it  at  the  breast  of  his  wife,  he  eschiimed : 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  P" 

She  instantly  answered  **  No.** 

"  Why  are  you  not  afraid  P*'  asked  the  officer. 

"Because,**  rejoined  the  lady,  «•  I  know  the  sword  is  in 
the  hand  of  my  husband  and  he  loves  me  too  foellio  hurt  me:* 

•*  Then,**  said  he,  "  remember  /  know  in  whom  I  believe, 
and  that  He  who  controls  the  winds  and  holds  the  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  is  *  mt  Father  in  Heaven.' *' 

Now,  first,  there  is  the  palpable  bad  taste,  and, 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  transparent  un- 
truth of  this  story.  If  the  '"incident"  cfer  took 
place,  the  husband  must  have  been  a  very  conceited, 
theatrical  sort  of  person  fo  play  such  a  monkey 
trick  on  such  an  occasion.  Conceive  the  "pious 
naval  oflScer"  trotting  up  the  cabin  stairs,  dragging 
his  wife  up  with  him,  and,  amidst  all  the  noisy 
horrors  of  a  great  storm,  pointir.g  his  sword  at  her 
bosom — looking  all  the  while  as  if  he  were  doing 
something  clever.  What  nice  company  such  a  man 
must  have  been  !  But  I  do  not  believe  the  story. 
No  woman  would  ever  dishonour  her  husband  with 
such  a  ridiculous  question.  It  is  a  seaman* 
heroism  to  be  calm  in  storms ;  and  no  wife  of  the 
most  ordinary  discretion  would  venture  on  an  ex- 
pression that  might  for  a  moment  unman  him. 

But,  secondly,  supposing  the  story  true,  what  is 
the  teaching?  That  Qod  never  drowns  good 
people.  For  observe,  the  lady  does  not  say  "  You 
are  my  husband,  and  I  trust  you,  tohether  you  stab 
me  or  nof* — which  would  have  conveyed  another 
less»m — but,  "you  are  my  husband,  and  love  me 
too  well  to  hurt  me" — that  is,  "  you  are  holding 
the  sword  at  my  breast,  but  I  know  it's  only  to  try 
my  courage."  Therefore,  when  the  "  pious  oflScer" 
draws  a  parallel  between  his  wife's  situation  under 
the  threatening  of  his  sword,  and  his  own  situation 
under  the  threatening  of  the  storm,  the  inference 
was  that  he  was  sure  not  to  be  hurt,  and  could, 
therefore,  afford  to  keep  calm.  Wholesome  teach* 
ing  for  the  little  ones  1  The  storm  in  question 
covered,  very  probably,  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  affected  thousands  of 
living  creatures,  intelligent  and  non-intelligent. 
It  had,  perhaps,  no  more  to  do  with  that  officer 
than  it  had  with  the  man  at  the  wheel,  or  the 
barnacles  on  the  ship's  bottom.  It  might  strike 
him,  or  spare  him,  whether  he  was  good  or  bad, 
just  as  prussic  acid  will  kill  a  Turk,  a  Jew,  or  a 
Christian,  with  the  most  scientific  indifference.  If 
the  "  pious  naval  officer"  had  clasped  his  wife  to 
his  side,  kissed  her  with  his  soul  on  his  lips,  and 
said,  "  Darling  mine  !  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
God.  ai^d  \  must  be  calm  for  the  sake  of  yourself 
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and  others  whose  lives  I  have  ia  charge  under  Him," 
he  would  have  (^poken  manly  and  pious  words.  But 
I  snppo*e  that  would  not  have  made  a  "  Beautiful 
Incidenv*'  for  the  anecdote-book.  *  For  that,  you 
mu^t  hi.ve  a  fool,  with  his  head  full  of  conceit  and 
bad  logo,  and  make  him  play  off  a  trumpery  coup 
de  theafre  on  a  trembling  woman.     You  havo  then 


a  "  Beautiful  Incident'*  for  your  obiUren's  Sondaj 
reading  ;  and,  when  they  inquire  what  it  means, 
you  must  inform  them,  if  you  are  logical,  that,  even 
as  the  "  pious  naval  officer"  did  pot  mean  to  hurt 
bis  wife  when  be  bold  the  sword  at  ber  tiiroat,  fo 
heaven,  though  it  threatens  good  boys  and  girU 
with  storms,  never  drowns  them. 


WOMAN  AND  WOMANKIND.— No.  III. 


The  peasantry  of  England,  then,  are  a  bard- 
worked  class,  scarcely  able  to  provide  themselves 
wilh  the  common  necessaries  of  existence  in  the 
"  hey-day**  of  their  prosperity,  and  with  nothing 
before  them  for  the  winter  of  life,  but  the  cold 
shelter  of  an  almshouse  or  workhouse,  or  the 
chimney  comer  of  some  cottage,  where,  with  a 
benevolence  more  tmly  generous  in  its  principle, 
than  the  frequently  niggard  bounty  of  the  rich, 
they  are  allowed  to  drag  out,  drop  by  drop,  the 
remnant  of  their  toilsome  life. 

We  remember  once  entering  the  abode  of  a 
labourer  in  the  country,  where,  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  which  was  used  as  the  common  dwelling 
place  of  the  family  during  the  day  time,  there 
was  placed  a  small  stretcher  bed.  On  this  bed 
lay  an  aged  woman,  the  mother  of  the  mas- 
ter of  that  poor  place.  She  seemed  very  pale 
and  wieak,  and  ber  eyes  had  a  restless,  weary  look, 
as  if  life*8  interest  had  passed  away,  and  nothing 
else  had  filled  its  place. 

"  Is  she  ill  ?"  we  asked. 

**  No,  she  ain't  ill,"  was  the  reply,  **  but  she 
ain't  no  good  to  herself,  nor  nobody  else,  poor  soul ; 
so  she  just  lies  there  and  keeps  herself  quiet." 

**  And  how  long  has  she  been  there  P" 

"  Seven  year,  come  Michaelmas." 

"  And  does  she  never  get  out  of  bed  P" 

"Only  to  have  it  made,  and  put  tidy  like. 
She's  better  off  in  bed  nor  out  of  it." 

*'And  what  does  she  do  all  day  P  Does  she  read 
or  sew  ?" 

"  No,  she  can't  do  neither.  She  just  lies  there, 
and  has  her  bit  of  food,  and  looks  about  ber ;  and 
waits  till  God  be  pleased  to  call  her  home." 

"  Is  she  prepared  for  that  calling  P" 

"  'Tain't  for  such  as  I  to  say ;  she  don't  talk 
much,  and  when  she  do  speak,  'tis  about  the  chil- 
der,  or  the  house,  or  the  dinner,  or  summut  of 
that  kind." 

"  And  do  not  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood come  and  read  to  her  P  or  the  clergyman 
— does  be  never  speak  to  her  ?" 

"  The  parson  comes  sometimes,  but  he's  a  sight 
o'  work  to  do,  and  can't  give  much  time ;  what 
with  bis  burying,  and  marrying,  and  christening, 
and  church,  and  sermons,  he's  his  hands  fuH  :  and 
ctti't  be  alwaya  dawdling  about  a  poor  old  body  like 


that ;  and  as  to  the  ladies — such  work  aln^t  Duch 
to  their  minds,  I'm  thinking." 

"  I  suppose  you  read  to  her  yourself"  was  the 
next  remark. 

*'  \  read  I  on  Sundays  maybe  I  gets  a  bit  of 
time,  but  on  week  dajs  I've  plenty  to  do  else. 
Poor  soul  1  I  can't  do  all  I  like  (or  her.** 

**  Why  does  she  not  go  into  the  workhouse  ?" 

''  She  don't  like  ihe  notion,  and  w^  don't  like  it 
for  her.  No,  while  ife*ve  a  bit  to  give,  she  shall 
bide  as  she  is." 

Such  cases  as  the  above  are  common  enough  ia 
the  country ;  and  is  there  not  another  field  among 
them  for  woman's  handiwork  I  When  oar  child- 
ren, mothers,  sisters  have  any  simple  ailment 
which  lays  them  on  a  bed  of  sicknpsa  for  a  week 
or  fortnight,  we  crowd  rpund  thepi  with  books 
tales  of  passing  events,  everything  which  will  he* 
guile  ihe  tedium  of  an  hour.  Yet  poor  bed-riddeB 
creatures  may  live  on,  almost  at  the  v^ij  door,  on* 
heeded  in  their  solitary  sorrow.  There  Is  a  strong 
prejudice  among  them  against  the  workhouse,  ind 
they  would  suffer  much  before  they  would  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  union.  They  can 
obtain  some  slight  out-of-door  rj^lief,  it  is  true, 
which  will  contribute  to  the  mere  temporal  wants ; 
bui  poor  people,  as  well  as  rich,  require  food  for 
the  min(^  sympathy,  kindness,  conversation,  and 
all  this  is  not  provided  for  them  by  parochial 
authorities,  or  doled  out  from  the  coffers  for 
pauper  relief.  It  must  come  from  those  who  havB 
the  leisure,  and  the  will  to  bestow  it.  And  wo- 
man is  the  proper  almoner  for  relief  of  this  kind. 
Who  so  fitting  to  wander  round,  and  soothe  the 
bed  of  decrepitude  or  sickness  P 

The  paucity  of  occupation  for  the  women  of 
England  (those  of  an  educated  class),  is  an  acknov- 
ledged  and  often  repeated  fact.  The  single  refuge 
for  them  from  want  and  inactivity,  (the  profes- 
sion of  governess)  is  miserably  orerdone.  It  seems 
deplorable  that  while  so  many  human  beings  are  oa 
the  one  hand  wanting  care,  and  on  the  other  so 
many  seeking  occupation,  that  some  metbod  cannot 
be  found  of  making  each  dass  benefioiaDy  ue&l 
to  the  other,  and  in  fact,  bringing  them  tog^her 
in  mutually  advantageous  juxta-position.  Mow 
why  may  not  visiting  the  poor  become  a  ran- 
nerated  profession  for  the  vemen  of  Bogtoad^  who 
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vt  oompellfid  to  earn  »  li?elibood   for  them- 

An  •dFeritfement,  (which  in  nearly  similar 
detail  has  b^n  freqaeotly  repeated)  appeared  in 
tk  paUio  papers  lately,  to  the  effect  that  "  a  lady 
votid  be  williQg  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  English, 
together  with  mnaio,  drawing,  and  two  or  three 
eootiDental  bngoages  for  sixpence  per  hoar  I  Now 
tappoce  that  anfortqiiate  woman  to  be  lucky  enough 
to  obtain  eight  hours  teaching  per  day — eight  hours 
hard  mental  labour,  in  additiou  to  the  physical 
exertion  of  walking  from  place  to  place  to  obtain  it 
— for  6d.  per  hour  will  not  permit  even  omnibus 
hire — she  would  only  be  able  to  gain  4s.  per  day, 
£l^per  week;  £63  8s.  per  year!  And  she 
mast ne? er  hare  a  cold,  or  a  headache,  or  feel 
veary,  and  unable  to  attend  to  her  duties,  or  this, 
her  hard-earned  income,  will  suffer  considerable 
diminution.  She  must  be  alyrays  strong,  and  well, 
lod  up  to  the  mark,  for  she  cannot  afford  to  be 
otherwise.  And  e? en  the  uncertainty  of  her  posi- 
tion must  pot  fret  or  chafe  her ;  she  must  put  up 
with  impertinence,  Tulgarity,  inattention,  and  un- 
kiodness^^bear  all  with  an  unruffled  brow,  or  the 
penalty  will  be  the  loss  of  sixpence  per  hour. 

And  when  with  an  aching  heart,  and  an  aching 
hes4|  she  has  earned  this  immense  sum  of  £62  8s. 
per  aooum,  what  must  she  do  with  it  ?  Put  it 
*vay  for  the  time  when  old  age  coming  on  will 
fttieai  afen  this  gain  ? 

Nothiiw  of  the  kind — to  no  such  purpose  can  it 
be  HPfyliea.  The  governess  must  dress  and  lodge 
»  a  gentlewonoan.  She  must  eat  and  drink,  for 
^  is  a  human  being,  although  the  woman  who 
liUlj  sent  a  poor  creature  to  France  when  in  a 
<^jhig  state,  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
Bk^  must  purchase  and  pi^  for  the  numberless 
httle  items  of  daily  use — and  then,  when  all  her 
expeasea  are  defrayed,  she  may  put  by  the  residue 
of  her  fortune  for  the  future. 

Now,  if  we  had  either  colleges  or  institutions, 
where  the  edueaied  poor  of  England  could  be 
organised  into  the  systematic  care  of  the  unedu- 
cated poor,  remunerated  situations  being  also  pro- 
vided  for  them,  the  blessing  to  each  class  would  be 
twoibkL  Congenial  occupation,  and  one  of  which 
the  tendency  would  be  to  raise  the  mind  to  some* 
thing  higher  than  the  useful  aim  but  mere  drudgery 
of  teaohiog  would  be  afforded  to  hundreds.  They 
^oald  no  longer  have  to  fear  the  loss,  from  the 
esprice  of  their  employers,  of  the  miserable  guerdon 
for  their  aenrices^  or  tremble  lest  their  daily  bread 
»hottW,  from  some  cause  or  other,  fail  them.  Their 
positioa,  too,  would  be  recognised,  and  the  last 
ihaogh  not  Uast  advantage  obtained,  would  be  a 
n&f  to  the  governess  market ;  thus,  a  mart  being 
pUfUed  for  the  superfluous  stock,  the  remnant 
wU  istoh  ita  true  value. 

Bit  aU  ihia  cannot  be  managedwriihout  money  ; 
tnianiasui  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  even  the 
VpBMe  per  hoar,  without  receiving  an  equivalent. 
lUtaiioaa  cannot  be  founded  without  money ; 
l^mm  ftanot  be  paid  without  money ;  all  potent 


money !  which  in  this  land  of  ours  seems  to  be  the 
main  spring  of  every  project,  whether  good  or  bad. 

But  where  we  can  collect  our  millions  for  objects 
of  public  charity,  our  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  for  deluged  Frenchmen  and  other 
sufferers,  and  our  hundreds  for  public  testimonials 
and  publiQ  statues,  monuments  to  the  vanity  of 
man,  we  can  surely  find  somethiog  wherewithal  to 
relieve  the  poor  gentlewomen  of  England,  and  send 
them  forth  to  reflect  on  others,  whose  lot  may  be 
even  darker  than  their  own,  the  light  of  that  bene* 
volence  which  has  shone  on  their  gloomy  path  of 
life. 

It  is  Tcry  well  known  that  the  under-paid  clergy 
of  the  provinces  have  work  assigned  to  them  in 
exactly  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  pay — i.  e.,  they 
are  v^dK^r-paid  and  over-worked,  (perhaps  it  is  the 
reverse  with  others  of  the  profession,  who  are 
Qver-paid  and  underworked) — however,  these  men 
require  assistance  in  their  clerical  duties.  They 
have  "not  time,"  they  tell  you,  and  with  truth,  to 
attend  properly  to  the  poor  people  under  their 
charge.  Without  going  into  the  statistics  of  the 
case,  this  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledged  fact. 
They  want  help,  and  they  cannot  get  help.  Now, 
the  poor  governess,  the  woman  who  has  known 
care  and  sorrow  herself,  would  be  the  very  person 
for  such  work  as  this.  A  certain  amount  of  edu- 
cation is  necessary,  too,  for  the  poor  have  an 
involuntary  and  unconscious  respect  for  education. 
An  educated  person  will  do  much  more  with  them 
than  one  who  is  uneducated ;  education,  strangely 
enough,  seems  to  establish  a  sympathy  for  itself 
with  ignorance;  but  then  it  must  be  CQmbine(/ 
with  benevolence  and  kindly  feeling. 

Among  those  who,  from  being  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  affluence  might,  if  they  pleased, 
be  a  blessing  among  the  poor,  there  are  few,  as  has 
before  been  said,  who  care  to  be  so.  Under  some 
circumstance^  indeed,  it  has  happened  that  the 
young  kdies  of  a  village,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  village,  have  become  suddenly  and  actively 
benevolent ;  but  in  such  a  case — it  is  an  inexplica« 
ble  fact — there  has  gtsnerally  happened  to  be  a 
young  and  unmarried  clergyman.  It  is  perfectly 
astounding  to  call  to  mind  the  wonderful  changes 
which  have  resulted  in  various  districts  from  the 
removal  of  an  old  married  clergyman,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  one  young,  unmarried,  and  good  looking! 
A  peculiar  blessing  seems  to  rest  on  good- 
looking  bachelor  pastors,  and  if,  in  addition  to  their 
good  looks,  they  have  a  comfortable  little  inde- 
pendence besides  the  curacy,  their  influence  is 
increased  ten-fold. 

Then  erewhile  gay  votaries  of  the  world  become 
religions  devotees.  Ball  dresses  are  given  away, 
and  the  sober  silk  and  plain  straw  bonnet  (always 
of  a  modem  and  becoming  shape)  donned.  "  The 
world'*  is  talked  of  as  a  great  nasty  reptile  ;  a 
crocodile,  or  shark,  or  something  else  which  is 
always  standing  with  its  ravening  jaws  wide  open 
to  snap  up  unwary  victims.  The  Church  is  in  the 
ascendant  shining  with  the  reflected  lustre  of  the 
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"young  clergyman."  Gaiety  is  eschewed  as  a 
foiblo  of  the  post ;  little  unwashed  children,  with 
dirty  frocks  and  dirtier  faces,  beforctimes  objects 
of  afersiou,  suddenly  become  paramount  objects  of 
interest.  The  graphic  account  from  some  in- 
fatuated mother's  lips  of  how  Tommy  tumbled  into 
the  washing  tub,  and  caught  cold,  and  was  bad  of 
the  fever  three  months;  or  how  Teddy  pulled  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  over  him,  and  was  smothered 
in  flour  to  stop  the  pain,  is  listened  to  with  oracu- 
lar attention— all  through  the  "  young  clergyman." 
Once,  in  a  district  which  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  young  clergyman,  bronchitis,  during 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter,  made  its  appearance, 
and  raged  with  extreme  violence.  Children  and 
adults  were  carried  off,  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increasing,  it  was  feared  that  others  would 
follow  to  the  grave.  At  this  crisis  of  the  disease 
six  of  the  most  actively  charitable  young  ladies 
called  a  privy  council.  The  mighty  subject  of  their 
debate  none  knew,  but  as  the  result,  two  of  them 
journeyed  to  the  neighbouring  town  and  returned 
laden  with  a  large  parcel,  and  a  box  followed. 
Through  the  stupidity  of  the  messenger  it  trans- 
pired that  the  box  contained  black  currant  jelly. 
The  murder  of  the  jelly  was  out,  and  could  not 
be  driven  in  again ;  but  the  parcel — that  was  a 
mystery  still,  and  a  growing  mystery,  too— for  the 
six  charitables  now  shut  themselves  up  in  a  little 
upper  room  alone  with  the  mysterious  package  all 
day.  But  secresy  is  not  for  man  or  woman  either. 
A  provoking  housemaid,  who  was  perfectly  devoid 
of  sentiment  or  romance,  and  had  no  appreciation 
whatever  for  mystery,  betrayed  the  fact  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  parcel  being  flannel.  "  I  wish,"  she 
said  to  her  "compagnon  de  voyage,"  the  cook,  "I 
wish  them  young  ladies  had  done  with  their  cut- 
ling  and  sewing ;  the  bits  of  thread  and  flannel  ii  all 
over  the  staircase."  Good  girls  !  flannel  was  the 
mystery !  jelly  the  fag* end  of  it ! — flannel  for  the 
poor — ^jelly,  also,  for  the  poor ! — and  the  gentle 
girls  were  no  doubt  pricking  their  delicate  Angers 
in  the  service  of  the  poor !  A  week  passed,  and 
then  these  worthy  sempstresses  emerged  from  the 
scene  of  their  labour,  bearing  with  them  two  very 
neatly  secured  parcels,  directed  to  — ;  and,  of 
course,  it  was  quite  right  to  send  the  things  as  they 
were  directed,  to  the  almoner  of  the  poor ;  he  knew 
how  to  distribute  the  gifts.  Well,  but  what  did 
those  parcels  contain  ? — what  was  the  produce  of 
the  six  days*  labour  ? — what  good  came  of  them  to 
the  want-pinched  poor  of  the  village?  Why, 
really  none ;  they  were  not  for  the  poor  at  all. 
The  produce  of  the  six  days'  labour  was  six  very 
beautifully  made,  cat,  bound,  and  stitched  flannel 
waistcoats  for  the  clergyman*s  bodily  comfort  and 
safety — and  the  currant  jelly  was  destined  also 
to  eradicate  his  very  slight  cold. 

But  to  turn  to  a  second  phaseof  woman's  charily. 
A  lady,  one  of  those  women  who,  in  their  sterling 
philanthropy,  rise  so  immeasurably  above  the  gene- 
rality of  their  sex,  devoted  herself  exclusively  to 
the  service  pf  (i^r  Qod.    ^th  in  the  quiet  cottage 


of  the  peasant,  and  in  the  nearer  sphere  of  her  own 
home,  her  Chrbtian  character  was  seen  and  felt. 
Hers  was  no  newly  fledged  nestling  of  charity ;  she 
worked  for  God's  creatures,  because  He  had  told 
her  to  do  so — she  served  them  out  of  gratitude 
and  love  to  Him.  Her  example  had  the  effect  of 
making  a  younger  sisfer  wish  to  follow  it.  **  Mar- 
garet," she  said,  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  go 
with  you  to  the  village."  Margaret  smiled — ''  And 
what  would  you  say  or  do  if  I  did,"  she  replied. 
"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer;  and  then  Mar- 
garet smiled  again.  "Don't-know-philoeophy 
won't  do  in  a  cottage,  Mary,"  she  replied,  "you 
must  know  how  to  speak  to  poor  people  before  you 
can  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  task,  and  jou  can 
only  know  by  thinking  over  and  studying  their  wants, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  your  requirements 
for  supplying  those  wants.  You  cannot  help  me 
yet ;  at  present  you  would  undo  much  that  has 
been  done,  perhaps,  but  you  can  give  your  mind  to 
the  work — you  can  begin  to  qualify  yoaraclf  for 
helping  me  some  day,  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
do  thw.- 

8he  was  right ;  it  requires  judgment  and  know* 
ledge  beneficially  to  visit  the  poor.  Young  ladies 
may  be  able  to  make  flannel  waistcoats  without 
either  of  these  attributes,  but  they  cannot  speak 
words  of  hope  to  the  weary  labourers  of  life  unless 
they  have  a  solid  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the 
work,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  how  that  work 
should  be  performed.  Training  of  some  kind  to 
this,  as  to  every  other  useful  end,  is  neceasaiy. 

It  is  a  very  serious  consideration  to  the  female 
working  classes  of  England,  whether  they  be  of  the 
country  or  the  town,  of  the  educated  or  uneducated, 
that  so  few  trades  are  open  to  women.  The 
supply  of  domestic  servants  far  exceeds  the  de» 
maud,  but  not  the  supply  of  ^oocf  domestic  servants. 
That  is  another  matter  still.  In  London  alone 
statistics  say  that  at  least  five  thousand  of  this 
class,  and  of  some  character  and  kind,  are  always 
out  of  place.  There  are  more  milliners  and  dress- 
makers than  can  readily  obtain  work — the  same 
statement  holds  good  with  regard  to  laundresses ; 
and  as  to  the  common  sempstress,  we  have  instances 
which  prove  how  their  labour  will  scarcely  bring  a 
BuiBcient  remuneration  to  support  life. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn,  with  eydidt  hra?y  and  red, 
A  voman  sat  in  anfromatily  rags,  plying  the  needle  aai 
thread, 

is  no  romantic  or  fanciful  description,  but  fads  of 
daily  occurrence  prove  its  truth. 

"But,**  some  may  say,  "why  if  the  trade  of 
domestic  servants  is  overdone  advocate  a  system 
for  teaching  those  very  things  for  which  apparently 
there  is  no  market  ?"  Why  P  For  this  reason. 
A  young  woman  must  have  occupation ;  and  as  the 
English  world  stands  at  present  the  above-named 
means  are  the  only  medium  of  occupation  for  her. 
She  must  learn  somehow  or  other  liow  to  cook, 
wash,  clean ;  and  it  is  much  better  for  her  to 
aoquurc  her  knowledge  of  these  branches  of  do^pcatit 
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eooMmj  in  a  well-disoipliiied  sdioo),  than  in  an 
mxlitciplined  household.  Besides,  this  knowledge 
Mf  not  always  be  required  as  a  marketable  eom- 
■odiiy,  but  it  must  always,  in  any  station  or  posi- 
tion of  ^e^  be  Taluable. 

J«ie  did  not  need  to  take  a  situation  as  cook, 
Bot^  had  she  to  set  up  as  a  laundress  or  semp- 
stress, but  she  found  the  knowledge  of  these  ocou- 
intions  which  she  had  obtained  eminently  useful  to 
ber  IS  a  poor  man's  wife ;  while  Rachael,  on  the 
oontnry,  lacking  them,  pro?ed  rather  the  bane 
than  the  blessing  of  the  husband  who  had  chosen 
ker  from  all  the  world  to  be  his  help-meet. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
whether  in  the  humbler  or  riclter  ^aJos  of  society, 
the  main  purport  of  woman's  life  is  forgotten. 
I^  her  be  either  the  poor  senrant  who  is  dragged 
«p  somehow  through  childhood,  and  then  turned 
oat  into  the  world  to  seek  her  bread  how  and 
where  she  may;  or  the  more  favoured  child  of 
fortune,  who  is  nursed  up  through  her  childhood, 
lad  then  firtnally  turned  out  into  the  world,  also 
to  seek  her  li? elihood  (for  what  is  an  establish - 
■eat  but  a  li?elihood)  one  truth  remains  the 
tame,  that  almost  all  are  reared  simply  to  live,*-- 
•OB^w  or  other  to  live ;  and  they  are  not  taught 
the  great  lesson,  that  life  was  bestowed  on 
(hem  by  their  Creator,  as  a  talent,  to  be  applied  to 
a  useful  earnest  purpose,  and  then  returned  to  him 
when  its  work  on  earth  was  done. 

The  responsibility  of  the  peasant  woman,  in  ber 
■nnple  aspect  of  woman,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the 
BOit  potent  crowned  head  of  Europe.  Her  care 
of  her  children,  her  duty  to  her  husband,  her  duty 
to  her  neighbour,  the  account  she  must  give  to  her 
Ood,  are  all  as  sacred  obligations  on  her  as  if  she 
were  empress  or  queen.  Tet  who  thinks  thus  of 
the  poor  unlettered  peasant  P  A  mere  unit  in  the 
wuriid,  a  cypher  in  existence — a  creature  who  is 
considered  an  encumbrance  of  society — a  being  to 
swell  the  nomber  of  paupers  in  each  parish,  and 
merease  the  yearly  poor  rate. 

But  enoogh  of  England  and  England's  women 
for  the  present  England  is  but  a  small  spot  Qf  the 
peopled  globe  after  all,  though  an  important  one  to 
us.  The  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  as  mem- 
bers with  na  of  the  great  human  family,  deserve 
oor  notice  ;  besides  *'  variety"  is  said  to  be  the 
Tery  •*soul  of  beauty" — so,  acting  on  this  assertion, 
we  invoke  variety,  and  putting  on  the  seven 
ieagaed  boots  of  "  Hop-'o-my-thumb,"  take  a  very 
kmg  step,  and  find  ourselves  in  Africa. 

Dr.  Livingstone's  interesting  and  able  work 
gives  OS  an  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs 
o(  many  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Under  the 
haniag  tnn  of  Central  Africa,  amid  its  arid  plains, 
and  on  the  borders  of  its  wide  spreading  rivers, 
dwdl  thousands  upon  thousands  of  active  human 
*  ,  of  like  passions,  wants,  and  feelings  to  our 
I ;  yet  lifo  with  them  wears  a  strangely  different 
Igooraat  of  the  observances  of  the  civilized 
werid,  vaaoqaainted  with  the  conventionalities  of 
thtm  children  of  nature  act  in  accord- 


ance with  her  dictates  alone,  and  a  purely  natural 
mode  of  existence  is  the  result. 

The  many  domestic  cares  which  press  so  heavily 
on  the  English  peasant,  are  unknown  to  the 
women  of  the  same  class— the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  Africa.  Clothing,  which  to  the  former  is  so 
important  an  object,  is  to  the  latter  a  mere  super- 
fluity. The  wardrobe  of  an  African  woman  is 
never  complicated  in  its  detail,  and  in  some  districts 
of  that  country  it  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  a 
greasy  covering  of  butter,  or  some  other  oily  sub- 
stance, being  deemed  the  gayest  holiday  attire,  or 
the  choicest  court  suit.  Among  some  tribes  the 
dress  is  limited  to  a  bunch  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
beads  or  rings  hung  about  the  person ;  while  others 
adopt  a  petticoat  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild 
animal,  and  a  covering  for  the  shoulders  of  the  same, 
both  of  which,  of  course,  are  readily  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Thus  theclothing  of  an  African  peasant  costs 
her  neither  time,  nor  thought,  nor  money,  all  of 
which  must  be  expended  by  the  Englishwoman, 
before  her  cotton  gown  can  be  fitted  to  her  back. 

Then  again,  as  to  food.  The  meadow  and  the 
forest  furnish  plenty  of  meat  for  the  spear  of  the 
hunter.  The  aebra,  giraffe,  buffalo,  and  other  wild 
game  abound,  and  those  who  care  to  take  them 
may  have  food  in  abundance.  It  is  the  province 
of  the  husband  to  furnish  the  larder  of  the  African 
wife  with  meat,  and  therefore  it  is  his  fault  if  the 
supply  ever  runs  sliort.  No  need  of  asking  credit 
at  the  butchei-'s  shop  !  No  need  of  running  out 
on  the  Saturday  night  with  the  hard  earned 
shilling  to  buy  the  miserable  bit  for  the  Sunday's 
dinner  1  Nature  provides  food  for  man  ;  he  has 
only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  secure  it.  Bread 
with  the  African,  as  with  us,  forms  a  staple  article 
of  diet,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  woman  to  prepare 
it  for  use.  She  begins  this  operation  either  by 
grinding  the  com  herself,  or  getting  it  ground  for 
her;  then,  when  her  dough  is  mixed  and  made, 
comes  the  process  of  baking,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished in  a  simple  manner.  Either  a  large  hole 
is  scooped  out  of  an  ant-hill,  capable  of  containing 
the  bread,  to  the  mouth  of  which  a  stone  is  rolled 
by  way  of  a  door,  or  a  fire  is  made  on  a  level  piece 
of  ground ;  and  sometimes  the  sun  alone  does  the 
baker's  work.  The  African  housewife  has  not  to 
run  to  and  from  the  oven  like  poor  Jane ;  neither 
has  she  to  appeal  to  a  stingy  landlord  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  at  home — she  laughs  at  all  land- 
lords and  baking- houses,  for  her  native  soil  is  ever 
heated  to  her  use,  arid  with  a  little  artificial  help 
docs  her  work  well,  liools,  and  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  too,  all  grow  abundantly,  and  form  whole- 
some and  nutritious  articles  of  diet. 

And — there  are  no  old  maids  in  Africa.  The 
spinster  sisterhood,  so  terrible  a  bug-bear  to  the 
matrimonially  disposed  female  inhabitants  of  our 
land,  does  not  exist  in  Africa,  because  polygamy 
is  in  force.  A  woman  may  not  have  a  husband 
all  to  herself,  but  she  may  share  one  with  several 
other  women,  and  as  all  the  wives  of  an  African 
hold  the  same  position  in  his  household,  unless  he 
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be  a  chieftain  or  a  very  exalttd  penon»  tbera  ii 
less  bickering  or  jcalouey  than  iu  other  polygamous 
oouatries,  wherp  one  is  elevated  to  a  superiority 
Of cr  the  others.     But  a  chieftain  has  always  one 
faYourite  wife,  who  lives  in  a  hut  by  herself,  and 
enjoys  citended  privileges;    and   moreover   the 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held  is  remembered   even 
after  her  death,  for  it  is  customary  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  decease  of  thi**  favoured  lady,  for  her 
hut,  garden,  and  other  tenements  to  be  immediately 
evacuated,    and  allowed  to   remain  a   decaying 
monument  to  her  worth.     None  other  must  live 
there,   none  other  occupy  that  which  she  has  oc- 
cupied ;  it  is  held  sacred  to  her  memory  ever  after- 
wards.    Among  those   African  tribes,  who  live 
either  in  the  desert  or  at  a  distance   from  great 
rivers,  the  duty  of  carrying  water  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  arduous  a  woman  has  to  perform,   as  vast 
tracks  of  land  have  frequently  to  be  passed  before 
it  can  be  found.     The  women,  who  act  as  wat^r 
carriers,  take  with  them  a  large  number  of  ostrich 
egg-shells  with  a  hole  at  each  end,  and  slinging 
them  on  to  their  backs  by  means  of  a  net,  dc^mp 
on  their  search  for  the  necessary  liquid.     When 
this  search  has  been  fortunate,  the  egg-shells  are 
all  filled  with  the  precious  fluid  and  carried  home ; 
but  the  treasure,  (for  treasure  it  is)  like  all  other 
treasures,  brings  care  with  it--and  even  when  ob- 
tained, there  is  almost  as  much  trouble  in  keeping 
as  there  was  in  getting  it,  for  the  phihwithropy, 
which  would  render  "theft"  a  myth,  is  not  as  yet 
established  in  Africa.     So  the  African  peasant  has 
to  hide  the  water,  she  has  walked  so  far  to  get, 
that  she  may  after  all  have  obtained  it  for  her  own 
use  and  not  for  that  of  others,  and  as  cupboards, 
and  shelves,  and  lock-up  places,  do  not  form  any 
part  of  the  fixtures  of  her  hut,  she  has  nothing  to 
aid  her  In  her  hiding ;  but  her  own  oW  friend 
« Mother  Earth/— therefore,  to  Mother  Earth  she 
ffoes,  and  digging  a  deep  hole,  either  inside  her  hut 
or  near  it  on  the  outside,  there   deposits  her 
treasure;  sometimes  she  even  lights  a  fire  over  the 
place,  the  more  completely  to  ward  off  suspicion. 
Dr  Livingstone  tells  us  that  there  is  an  imtiatory 
ceremony  connected  with  the  carrying  of  water. 
Young  women  are  regularly  drilled  to  the  process, 
and  inured  to  the  fatigue  by  being  compelled  to 
bear  large  pots  oC  water  for  stated  and  increasing 
distances.     During  this  performance  they  are  cUd 
in  a  dress  made  of  ropes  of  alternate  pumpkin-seed 
and  bits  of  reed,  strung  together  and  wound  round 
the  body  in  a  figure  of  eight  fashion.     Wherefore, 
this  dress  is  adopted,  he  does  not  say,  but  it  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  ceremonial.    An  old  womwi  pre- 
sides  over  this  initiation  of  the  young,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  gentle 
principles,  for  marks  of  burning  charco^  are  fre- 
fluently  seen  on  the  fore-arms  of  those  who  under- 
go the  ordeal— this,  it  is  imagined,  is  adopted  as 
another  mode  of  testing  their  powers  of  endurance. 
Physical  courage,  under  all  (arcumstanoes,  seems 
to  be  particularly  insisted  on  and  admired  among 
the  African  women.    A  mother  wiU  address  her 


child  with  tht  words, «  Ma  is  a  womi^n,  mi  wonw 
never  cry."  Physical  pain  must  be  met  witjiout 
a  complaint,  fatigue  of  body  borne  without  % 
murmur. 

One  custom  which  they  still  observe,  seems  to 
bear  a  strange  affinity  to  that  once  existent  among 
the  Jews.  On  the  death  of  a  chieftain,  it  is  usp^l 
for  his  son  to  Uke  his  wives— the  children  in  such 
a  case  being  considered  brothers.  When  an  eWer 
brother  dies,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  respect  of 
his  wives,  the  brother  next  in  age  takes  them,  and 
the  children  that  may  be  born  of  these  women  he 
calls  his  brothers  also. 

But  the  strange  race  of  Amazons,  the  ohief- 
tainesses  of  these  climes,  deserves  a  specif  notice. 
Undaunted  in  physical  courage,  unflinching  in  toil  or 
fatigue,  glorying  in  those  acts  which  would  scare 
other  women,  they  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to 
either  sex.  Forsaking  their  natural  province  as 
the  "  help  "  meet  for  man,  they  boldly  stand  forth 
as  bis  equal  in  strength,  his  ruler,  sovereign  ;  and 
asserting  both  ment^  and  physioi^  superiority,  de- 
mand from  him  in  every  position  of  life,  whether 
that  of  husband,  subject,  or  child,  perfect  and  eutire 
submission.  We  have  our  English  Queen,  an4  she 
holds  her  position  as  Queen,  without  forgetting 
that  of  woman ;  but  the  African  ohieftainess  seems 
to  disdain  the  natural  attributes  of  her  own  sex, 
and  cares  only  to  emuUte  those  which  belong  to 
the  other. 

Neither  do  these  Amazonian  ladies  allow  it  to 
be  supposed  that  their  authority  is  merely  nomi- 
nal. Their  will  is  an  incontrovertible  and  pal- 
pable fact,  and  they  prove  it  to  be  so,  by  be- 
labouring those  who  linger  in  obeying  their  com- 
mands, should  the  disobedient  belong  to  the  tower 
grade,  or  enforcing  their  wishes  by  other  m^ns, 
shonhi  they  be  in  the  upper  ranks  of  African 
Booiety — for  society  has  its  distinctions  even 
there. 

On  one  occasion,  whidi  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  peremptory  nature  of  these  ladies.  Dr. 
Livingitone,  accompanied  a  warrior  dame  of  aove 
reign  rule,  named  Manenko,  to  visit  her  nnde, 
who  was  also  a  chiefUin.  This  chieftain,  on  the 
advent  of  the  doctor,  became  troubled  with  a 
strange  complaint.  He  signified  the  same  to  hb 
people,  who  agam  took  the  report  to  Livingstone, 
stating,  that  "  Shinte's  (the  chiefs)  month  was 
bitter  for  want  of  ox-flesh  ! "  It  was  certainly 
very  odd,  that  the  complaint  and  the  remedy 
should  both  arrive  at  the  same  time,  for  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  some  oxen  ready  for  slaughtering 
with  him.  However,  the  remedy  was  at  hand, 
and  being  at  hand,  was  applied,  the  chief  receiv- 
ing for  the  cure  of  his  bitter  mouth  the  pceaut 
of  a  whole  ox ! 

Little  did  the  doctor  dream  of  the  wnth  he 
was  drawing  down  on  him ;  little  did  he  imagine 
the  storm  which  the  gift  of  the  ox  would  raise. 
An  ox,  a  whole  ox,  given  to  Shiutel  it  was  not 
to  be  tolerated,  and  the  outraged  Manenko  kmdly 
protested  against  it.    *<  The  white  man  waa  herV 
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i4e  Mttd.  «<8lw  bad  brooght  him— be  was  her?8, 
ud  tbo  ox  was  her*8  too."  Sbe  foiloved  qp  this 
iogio  bj  the  ? ery  decided  measure  of  sending  her 
terrants  for  the  four  footed  ol^eot  of  dispute, 
whitik  she  eaosed  to  be  slaughtered,  and  then  she 
presmted  her  uncle  with  a  leg  only,  keeping  the 
nmaiiider  of  the  auimal  for  herself— an  arrange- 
neat  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
the  "<  bitter  mouth/'  Bbiute  was  compelled  to  ao- 
qoiesoe  in  patiently. 

But  although  these  strong-minded  sisters  of 
the  gentler  sex  are  so  indifferent  to  the  comforts 
or  disQomlbrts,  fatigue  or  ease,  of  their  outward 
Htcs,  they  are  not  abo?e  some  of  the  other  weak- 
nesses of  humanity.  Danger  is  to  be  met  boldly 
when  it  does  come,  but  it  is  to  be  coaxed  and 
wheedled  away,  if  possible,  by  surreptitious  means 
— by  philtres,  and  charms,  and  potions ;  hence, 
when  Manenko,  the  Amazonian  Mancnko,  set 
forth  on  her  expeditious,  with  danger,  or  e^en  the 
prospect  of  danger,  glimmering  iu  the  distance, 
her  denuded  person  was  protected  by  different 
nedieinea  which  were  hung  round  it,  while  clrarms 
and  incantations  were  muttered  o?er  her.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  fearless  chieftainess 
would  ba?^e  scorned  such  puny  means  of  safety. 

That  her  authority  was  exerted  as  peremptorily 
to  her  domestic  as  in  her  public  character,  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  circumstance,  which 
oeonrred  during  the  same  expedition.  Manenko, 
it  must  be  remembered^  is  merely  a  picture  of 
others  of  her  class.  As  her  mode  of  life,  so  was 
thcin ;  in  describing  her  power,  the  power  of  the 
whole  race  is  told.  And  here,  it  must  be  re- 
Barked,  that  these  strong-minded  ladies,  disdain- 
ing eren  the  little  peculiarity  of  modesty  which  we, 
wkh  our  anti-Amazonian  notions,  hold  to  be  the 
attribute  and  charm  of  the  sex,  think  it  no  shame, 
to  avail  themsehes  of  the  c^tom  of  polygamy, 
and  take  a  dirersity  of  husbands,  as  husbands  in 
their  turn  provide  themselves  with  a  multiplicity 
of  wives.  Whether  Manenko  acted  on  this  prin- 
ciple or  not  we  are  not  told  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we 
kaow  that  she  had  one  husband  (if  not  more),  and 
his  name  was  Sambanza. 

Sambanza  was  a  thirsty  soul— a  very  thirsty 
soil,  probably — for  oven  the  wholesome  dread  of 
his  wife  could  not  always  keep  him  from  indulging 
m  Us  potations  when  temptation  came  in  his  way. 

Now  it  cbanced  'that  during  the  journey  of  Br. 
liviogstone,  guides  were  required.  Of  course 
Maaeoko  cMd  not  hesitate  about  sending  her  hus- 
band on  that  or  any  other  errand  which  it  pleased 
her  chieftainship  to  have  performed.  So  she 
despatched  him  on  the  mission  of  seeking  and  re- 
ttroiBg  with  these  necessary  pilots  of  the  road. 
He  went ;  but  woeful  to  relate,  temptation  met  him 
on  the  road — met  him  in  a  fascinating  shape — in 
the  form  of  "mead !"  Sambanza  was  weak,  and 
the  mead  was  strong ;  he  drank,  and  drank,  and 
then,  with  a  staggering  step  and  drunken  gait,  but 
vttottt  the  guiding  authorities  for  whom  he  had 
hwB  Kit»  he  returned. 


Aud  the  chieftainess  I  She  did  not  cry,  or 
wring  her  hands,  or  look  disgusted,  and  feel 
herself  a  miserable  woman,  as  an  English  matron 
would ;  she  was  above  all  these  little  demonstra- 
tions of  weakness;  sbe  looked  at  her  inebriated 
lord,  and  then,  with  strong-minded  independence, 
eschewing  disgust  as  a  foible,  coolly  bundled  iiim 
into  the  hut,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

But  all  the  female  recipients  of  chieftain  honours 
are  not  as  well  calculated  to  bear  them  as  the 
masculine  Manenko.  There  is  an  account  of  one 
not  so  eccentric  a  person  as  the  above  named! 
certainly,  but  much  more  feminine,  who  inherited 
the  chieftainship  on  the  death  of  her  father 
But  this  was  not  to  her  taste.  Gentle  and  timid 
in  nature,  she  shrank  from  its  stern,  harsh  duties 
"I  am  only  your  chief,"  she  said  to  her  people, 
"because  my  father  willed  that  I  should  be  so. 
I  would  rather  have  reared  up  my  children,  as 
other  women  do,  than  have  been  what  I  am 
now." 

As  Ihe  doctor  progressed  northwards  in  his 
route,  he  met  with  some  more  of  these  energetic 
ladies.  One  of  them,  named  Nyakalonga,  was 
particularly  civil,  and  disinterested  in  her  friend- 
ship, and  not  only  presented  him  with  a  meal  of 
manioc  roots,  ground  nuts,  and  fowl ;  but  abso- 
lutjely  offered  to  send  her  people  to  the  next 
village  for  him,  and  did  send  her  son,  without 
requiring  any  payment  for  the  service.  This  latter 
circumstance,  of  remuneration  not  being  required 
in  this  instance,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
female  chiefs  did  generally  expect  to  get  value  for 
the  attention  they  bestowed. 

In  the  more  northerly  district  of  Angola,  the 
habits  of  the  people  undergo  a  slight  diange.  A 
small  amount  of  clothing  is  worn,  and  it  is  partly 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  the  women 
spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time  iu  spinning- 
for  spinning  and  clothing  seem  to  bear  referenc^ 
the  one  to  the  other.  Probably  their  intercourse 
with  the  Portuguese  settlers  has  engrafted  some 
small  twig  of  civilisation  on  their  rooted  stem  of 
barbarism,  for  we  find  embryo  ceremonies  and 
observances  about  them,  which,  although  essen- 
tially barbarian,  still  have  a  glimmer  of  the  civi- 
lised  world.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  marriage, 
the  principal  aim  of  woman's  life,  both  among  the 
civilised  and  uncivilised  countries  of  the  earth : 
When  a  maiden  of  the  Angola  territory  is  about  to 
enter  into  the  nuptial  state,  she  is,  for  a  few  days, 
kept  in  solitude— ».  e.,  she  lives  in  a  hut  by  her- 
self, is  anointed  with  various  unguents,  and  is  the 
subject  of  several  incantetions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  invoke  future  prosperity.  This  is  the 
first  scene  Jof  the  drama;  and  now  comes  the 
second,  when  she  appears  in  another  hut,  adorned 
in  the  richest  clothing  and  ornaments  which  her 
relatives  can  scrape  together,  these  probably  con- 
sisting of  a  piece  of  cotton  print,  together  with 
some  beads,  shells,  feathers,  and  copper  rings. 
After  this,  she  is  taken  to  some  public  place,  and 
dbpkyed  in  aU  her  finery,  for  the  poipoee  of  re- 
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oeiving  tbe  yisits  and  proaents  of  her  friends.  Her 
next  rooYe  is  to  the  residence  of  her  hnsband, 
where  she  sinks  down  into  her  ultimate  fate,  and 
forms  one  of  a  motley  'company  of  wives.  The 
wedding  festivities  are  kept  np  for  several  days,  to 
the  honour  of  the  bride,  and  the  amusement  of 
her  friends. 

Various  people  have  yarious  notions  about 
beauty.  Tbe  Gashmerian  pats  a  ring  through  her 
nose,  and  the  Englishwoman  puts  it  through  her 
ear  instead,  and  each  considers  it  an  adornment. 
The  North  American  Indian  paints  his  face  and 
tattoes  his  body,  and  the  Siamese  beauty  decks  her 
tuft  of  hair  with  a  garland  of  flowers ;  and  both 
American  and  Siamese  thinks  him  or  herself  rerj 
well  got  up.  But  although  some  or  all  of  these 
notions  are  barbarian  in  their  nature,  there  is  a 
tribe  in  Southern  Africa  which  holds  and  enforces 
a  custom,  thinking  thereby  to  produce  an  extended 
degree  of  beauty,  which  is  more  senseless  than 
either. 

Among  the  Botaka,  a  tribe  settled  to  the  S.  W. 
of  Angola,  the  upper  teetii  of  the  front  jaw  are 
considered  a  deformity,  and  being  thus  looked  on, 
are  invariably  removed — knocked  out,  in  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
sufficiently  matured  for  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  race,  sensible 
of  the  folly  of  this  absurd  practice,  tried  to  discoun* 
tenance  its  performance,  and  instituted  punish- 
ments for  those  who  persisted  in  it ;  but  his  laws 
and  precepts  to  this  effect  were  futile — still  were 
the  toothless  gums  seen  everywhere — although  no 
one  had  ever  performed  the  operation  of  removal. 
The  fabled  "cat"  which  always  breaks  all  the 
crockery  of  the  household,  must  have  done  it,  for 
none  of  the  tribe  would  ever  confess  to  the  fact. 
From  the  days  of  Eve,  to  the  time  of  the  fair 
Helen  of  Trojan  memory,  and  on  to  our  present 
day,  woman  has  had  a  bulky  load  of  sins  laid  to 
her  charge ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
absence  of  the  front  teeth  among  the  Batokian  race 
may  also  be  put  down  at  her  door.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  reason  given  for  the  custom. 

It  happened,  say  they,  once  on  a  time  that  a 
chieftain  and  his  wife  began,  as  many  other  chief- 
tains  and  wives,  both  civilised  and  uncivilised,  do — 
to  quarrel.  We  must  imagine  that  the  gentleman 
was  getting  the  better  of  bis  wife,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  the  irate  lady  resorted  to  her  teeth  as  a  means 
of  defence,  and  bit  her  husbaud^s  hand.  And  he 
instead  of  mildly  arguing  with  her,  and  saying, 
"  my  dear,  pray  restrain  your  unwise  demonstration 
of  temper" — what  did  he  do  P  With  an  unbecom- 
ing want  of  gallantry  he  ordered  all  her  front  teeth 
to  be  knocked  out,  as  a  fitting  punishment  for  her 
offence.  The  men  of  his  tribe,  probably  fearing 
the  influence  of  royal  example,  practised  the  same 
experiment  on  their  owu  wives,  and  reduced  them 
in  appearance  to  a  set  of  toothless  old  women. 
Dr.  Livingstone  very  wisely  remarks,  that  although 
this  legend  might  account  for  the  process  bemg 
gone  through  by  the  female  part  of  the  community. 


it  would  not  explain  the  cause  of  tbe  absenoe  of 
teeth  among  the  men. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal 
female  inhabitants  of  the  central  and  southern 
African  lands,  both  in  the  hovel  and  the  palace. 
The  hut  of  the  chieftaiaess  must  be  looked  on  in 
the  light  of  a  royal  residence — it  is  at  any  ratetiio 
seat  of  royalty ;  and  if  the  African  dueftainess 
has  neitlier  her  diamonds,  her  crowns,  her  sceptre, 
nor  all  the  other  baubles  of  the  royal  state,  she  hu 
the  power,  at  any  rate — and  tnat  is  somethmg 
tangible  and  valuable — and  she  has  the  name, 
which  is  an  intangible  something  —  or  noUin§ 
rather.  But  the  African  chieftainess  is  no  gild^ 
idol,  set  up  for  the  people  to  stare  at  and  be  amused 
with,  the  nominal  ruler  of  her  people  only ;  she  is 
a  queen  in  substance,  her  will  is  law,  neither 
councillor  nor  statesman  is  permitted  to  adrise. 
Manenko  would  yery  soon  have  put  an  end  to  all 
interference,  both  by  the  volubility  of  her  tongue 
and  the  *'  power  of  her  elbow.'* 

The  simple  peasant  woman,  'the  mere  cultivator 
of  the  soil  in  Africa,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to 
hold  a  more  enviable  position  than  the  women  of 
the  same  class  in  England.  She  has  plenty  of 
food,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  can  get  it  with  very  little 
trouble ;  and  then,  her  wardrobe  being  primitive, 
neither  expensive  nor  difficult  to  provide,  is  no 
source  of  anxiety  to  her.  But  when  we  look  more 
closely  into  the  position  of  the  two  its  aspect 
changes.  The  hut  of  tbe  savage  must  often  be  a 
scene  of  miserable  squalor,  from  the  very  absence 
of  that  civilisation,  which  in  its  train  brings  so 
many  drags  on  tbe  poor  English  peasant's  purse 
and  time — and,  again,  what  is  there  in  the  African 
home,  what  principle  of  life  and  truth  to  chedc  tbe 
untrained  passions  of  the  human  heart  P — and  they 
rage  fiercely  among  those  children  of  a  tropical 
clime.  The  very  life  of  ease  and  indolence  they 
lead  rears  every  evil  tendency  of  the  character 
into  maturity — hence,  the  guile,  deceit,  lying,  and 
treachery  too  common  among  the  savage  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  Englishwoman  may  have  to  toil 
for  her  hard-earned  crust.  She  may  see  little 
starving  faces  looking  to  her  for  the  bread  she 
cannot  give  them,  and  hear  tbe  plaintive  cry  of 
want  from  those  whom  she  would  have  laid  down 
her  life  to  help ;  but  through  all  her  triale  and  sor- 
rows she  knows  that  she  has  one  unfailing  friend, 
and  in  her  rugged  walk  of  life  she  can  look  np  to 
Him  and  say,  "Lord,  stay  me  with  thine  hand 
through  all."  This  great  happiness  faUs  not  to  the 
lot  of  the  heathen  African.  She  eats,  she  drinks, 
she  lies  down  to  sleep,  and  rises  to  go  through  tiie 
same  monotonous  routine  of  daily  duties,  to  enact 
again  tbe  same  course  of  mere  animal  existence, 
until,  when  life  has  worn  its  long-drawn  thread 
away,  and  it  snaps  at  last,  what  is  there  hereafter 
for  herP     It  is  not  for  man  to  say. 

Even  those  who  hold  the  first  secular  place  iu 
tbe  tribe,  tbe  chieftainesses,  are  they  in  an 
enviable  position  P  Perhaps  some  strong-mioded 
ladies  of  the  present  day,  who  stand  np  for  tko  in- 
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i  of  women,  may  answer  "  yes,'*  and  may 
go  80  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  must  be  a  ?ery 
deI%htfol  thing  to  dispense  with  the  conventionali- 
ties of  bonnets  and  shawls —(perhaps  they  woald 
idfoeate  Miuieako's  costume  in  all  its  partiontars) 
•id  start  on  long  pedestrian  expeditions  without 
the  eneumbraoce  of  some  male  friend  as  esoort,  or 
tl»  thought  of  whether  it  were  proper  or  not  to  go 
lione.  No  doubt  the  African  life  suited  Manenko ; 
she  had  been  bom  to  it,  and  she  knew  none  better. 
It  sounds  a  pleasant  state  of  existence  enough 
when  we  read  of  the  magnificent  woods,  and  the 
forests,  and  the  warm  sunshine,  with  the  birds  and 
flowers,  and  e?ery  other  adjunct  of  beauty;  but  there 


must  be  countless  miseries  and  annoyances  in  (he 
life  of  a  savage. 

Civilisation  brings  its  sorrows,  cares,  and  tron- 
bles ;  but  it  offers  tbo  palliation  for  them  all  as  well. 
And  if  the  climate  of  our  island,  and  the  oiroutn- 
stances  of  an  English  life,  do  make  food  and  cloth- 
ing  for  the  poor  a  subject  of  thoughtful  care,  are 
there  not  thousands  of  England's  women  who  could, 
if  they  pleased,  supply  their  wants  P  The  dockleaf 
g^ws  beside  the  nettle,  the  antidote  near  to  the 
poison,  and  affluence  walks  side  by  side  with 
poverty.  The  remedy  is  provided :  its  applicat  Ion 
only  is  needed  to  cure  the  wound. 


ON   RECEIVING   A.  LETTER  WITH  A  LOCK  OF   HAIR. 
By  W.  Locker,  Aathor  of  "  London  Lyrics." 


And  you  were  false,  and,  if  I'm  free, 

I  still  wonld  be  the  slave  of  yore, 
Then  joined  our  yean  were  thirty-three, 

And  now-— Tee !  now  I'm  thirty-four ! 
And  though  yon  loved  your  pony  well 

I  sometinies  hope  you  liked  me  better, — 
How  sad  to  see  she's  learnt  to  spell. 

Who  always  dropt  one  t  in  leUer  ! 

Bright  season  1  why  will  memory 

Still  haunt  the  path  our  rambles  took— . 
The  sparrow's  nest  that  made  you  cry — 

The  lilies  captured  in  the  brook. 
I  lifted  yon  from  side  to  side, 

You  seemed  as  light  as  that  poor  sparrow, 
I  know  who  wished  it  twice  as  wide — 

I  think  yon  thought  it  rather  narrow ! 


Bright  season !  yes !  but,  reasonless, 

I  fancied  like  the  young,  the  gaj, 
So  Tast  a  wealth  of  happiness 

Could  never,  never,  pass  away ; 
We  sighed  (as  lovers  used  to  sigh) 

And,  just  as  I  was  getting  bolder, 
Ton  went  and  married  somebody  !— 

And  now  we're  both  a  trifle  older  I 

As  year  succeeds  to  year,  the  more 

Imperfect  life's  fruition  seems, 
Our  dreams,  if  bright  as  those  of  yore. 

Are  not  the  same  enchanting  dreams. 
The  future  frowns— a  curtain  there. 

Conceals  that  land  of  the  uncertain  i 
We  quake,  yet  do  not  seem  to  care, 

E'en  if  we  could,  to  raise  the  curtain. 


When  simple  joys  and  youth  have  flown, 

Are  purer  aspirations  vain  ? 
Ah,  no !  though  frailty  bear  us  down 

Oft  failing  we  will  strive  again. 
And  jest  and  folly,  whether  seen 

Beneath  a  chimney  or  a  steeple^ 
At  mine — at  thine — our  own,  I  mean, 

As  well  as  that  of  other  people ! 

They  cannot  be  complete  in  aught 

Who  are  not  humourously  prone, 
A  man  without  a  merry  thought 

Can  hardly  have  a  funny  bone  I 
To  state  I  hate  your  solemn  men 

Might  be  a  somewhat  strong  assertion : 
I  have  blue  devils  now  and  then, 

But  make  them  dance  for  my  diversion  I 


And  here's  your  letter  debonair, — 

**  My  friend,  my  dear  old  fHand  of  yore," — 
And  is  this  curl  your  daughter's  hair  t 

I've  seen  the  golden  hue  before ! 
Are  we  the  pair  that  used  to  pass 

Long  days  beneath  the  chestnuts  shady  f 
You  then  were  such  a  pretty  lass— 

I'm  told  you're  now  as  fair  a  lady ! 

I  then  was  fond— you  then  were  fr^e, 

And  though  sweet  ties  are  round  you  knit — 
And,  though  this  is  a  verse  from  me, 

Pray  do  not  be  averse  from  it 
A  preaching  vein  your  bard  has  vext, 

And  this  poor  rhyme  (the  Fates  determine) 
Without  a  parson  or  a  text. 

Has  proved  a  rather  sorry  sermon ! 


PERSIA    AND    THE    TERSIANS. 


Or  Persia,  the  land  of  miugled  reality  aud  fiction, 
of  mythic  lore  and  highly  coloured  truth,  we  know 
but  little.  WhQe  the  history  of  other  countries  is 
read,  that  of  Persia  is  either  disregarded,  or  dis- 
cussed in  its  poetical  aspect  only.  The  Persian 
chroniclers  of  other  times  have  woven  a  garland 
of  flowered  fiction  around  the  sober  stem  of  truth, 
until  the  latter  is  almost  hidden  under  the  bright 
blossoms  of  the  former.  But  flowery  garlands  fade 
and  die,  and  tales  of  fiction  disappear,  while  facts 
of  stem  reality  remain  a  lasting  bulwark  for  his- 
tory to  rear  itself  against. 

The  Persian  campaign  of  recent  years  has  brought 
that  country  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  while 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  military  exploits  of  Qenerals  Havelock  and 
Outrani  lends  it  additional  interest  with  us. 

But  to  revert  to  the  ancient  history  of  Persia, 
which,  as  being  interwoven  with  the  events  of 
modern  times,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Were  we 
to  credit  the  statements  of  Persian  historians,  we 
shoul  1  date  the  creation  of  their  country  antecedent 
to  that  of  other  nations  of  the  globe ;  but  the 
fabulous  race  of  peris,  dives,  and  monsters,  with 
which  they  have  chosen  to  people  their  land,  teach 
ns  exactly  how  much  reliance  to  place  on  their 
statements,  when  they  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  probability. 

Yet,  although  we  may  not  acknowledge  all  their 
claims  to  antiquity,  we  know  their  monarchy  to  be 
of  very  ancient  date.  Persian  historians  affirm 
that  the  empire  was  founded  three  thousand  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world ;  but  then,  to  ascer- 
tain the  date  they  would  give  to  the  birth  of  the 
empire,  we  should  go  still  farther  back,  and  inquire 
the  age  they  assign  to  the  world  itself. 

Since  the  days  when  Daniel  wrote  his  prophecy, 
and  tho  Jewish  Esther  was-  raised  -to  slmre  the 
Persian  monarch's  throne,  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  have  been  considerably  extended.  The 
ancient  tame  of  the  country  was  Iran,  and  by  that 
name,  both  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  is  it 
known  and  spoken  of.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
Persia  were  a  simple,  hardy  race  of  shepherds  and 
mountaineers,  unskilled  in  the  arts  or  refinements 
ef  civilisation.  They  were  inured  to  hardship  and 
privation,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  and  pro- 
longed fatigue.  At  first  they  were  known  under 
the  name  of  ParssB,  and  the  province  in  which  they 
dwelt  was  named  Persis.  Their  early  history,  like 
that  of  other  countries,  is  a  mere  account  of  suc- 
cessive conquests  and  defeats,  of  the  accession  and 
overthrow  of  various  dynasties.  In  the  year  b.c. 
8S1,  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  as  is  well  known,  sub- 
jected Persia  to  his  yoke. 

Before  the  accession  of  Cyms,  who  ti^As  virtually 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  country 
was  in  great  measure  subject  to  the  Medes ;  but 
this  monarch,  snooeeding  to  the  throne,  took  the 


government  on  himself,  and  established  permanent 
political  institutions.  The  form  of  Persian  govern- 
ment  has  always  been  a  despotism  ;  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  absolute,  and  his  dictates  incontrovertible 
and  supr^tne. 

The  religion  of  Persia  is  supposed  originally  to* 
have  been  a  belief  in  one  Gbd,  by  whose  power  the 
world  was  made  and  governed.  Then  came  the 
worship  of  fire,  and  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
but  these  objects  of  adoration  appear,  in  the  first 
instance,  merely  to  have  been'  regarded  as  emblems 
of  the  deity,  and  bowed  down  to  as  such.  The 
first  of  these  idolatrous  notions  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  the  miracle  of  God  showing  him- 
self to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 

The  Greeks  and  Parthians  successively  held  Per- 
sia in  subjection,  and  in  a.d.  220  Artaxerxes,  a 
person  of  humble  origin,  but  claiming  descent  from 
the  race  of  Persian  monarchs,  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  ascended  the 
throne  himself,  and  established  the  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty, which  lasted  500  years.  During  this  period 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Persia  by  the 
missionaries  of  Syria.  It  was  violently  opposed  by 
the  Magi,  but  took  root  and  prospered  for  a  time, 
although  many  circumstances  occurred  to  impede 
its  progress. 

But  Persia  was  now  destined  to  become  the 
possession  of  another  race — for  in  the  year  631 
the  Arabs,  under  the  name  of  Saracens,  overran 
the  land.  Seculitr  and  ecclesJastical  institutions 
were  overthrown,  and  the  Persians  were  compelled 
to  adopt  the  faith  of  their  conquerors.  The  Mo- 
guls, a  Tartarian  race,  under  Zengis  Khan,  next 
became  the  masters  of  Persia.  Zengis  advanced 
on  the  country  with  an  army  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  besieged  and  captured  its  richest 
cities,  and  despoiled  its  most  populous  provinces. 
The  Moguls  held  Persia  in  sway  for  about  one 
hundred  years,  and  from  this  period  up  to  the  year 
1628  we  have  a  successive  account  of  battles  and 
defeats,  until,  at  length,  Persia  again  changed  its 
ownership,  and  bowed  to  Affghan  sway. 

The  AJQTghans  were  a  collection  of  tribes  inha- 
biting a  tract  of  land  between  the  Khorasean  and 
the  Indus.  Their  religion  was  Mohamedan.  While 
Persia  was  thus  stmggling  against  Affghan  rule, 
she  was  threatened  by  new  and  powerful  enemies. 
Russia,  under  Peter  the  Great,  attacked  her  on 
the  one  side,  while  Turkey  assailed  her  on  the 
other.  Unable  to  stand  against  such  a  woght  of 
enemies,  she  succumbed',  and  in  1725  suffered  a 
terrible  defeat — the  Russians  and  Turks  then  pro- 
posing to  divMe  her  fairest  provinces  between  tiiem. 
Thus,  to  quote  ftrom  a  Work  entitled  ••  Ontram  and 
Havelock's  Perdan  Campaign/'  l^  Captain  G.  M. 
Hunt,  the  second  edition  of  which  is  now  before 
the  public,  "  Thus,  at  this  early  period  in  their 
history,  did  the  Russian  Csaars  coromenoe  that 
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fotSey  whidl  fcreniuAllj  brought  tbem  itito  colliftion 
tith  Ffflnee  unci  England." 

Ife  hoity  oter  the  intervening  years,  and  passiiig 
on  to  th6  sttceesiioh  of  tbe  hite  Czar  Nicholas, 
proeeed  to  inquire  into  the  motires  which  may  have 
indaced  Enssia  to  exert  her  inflaenee  to  destroy 
tbe  kindly  feeling  which  existed  ere  then  between 
Eogland  iad  Persia. 

Li  looking  at  the  geographical  position  df  Per^a, 
It  will  readily  be  perceif  ed  that  it  forms  one  im- 
portant barrier  of  our  East  Indian  dominion^; 
fceiwe,  to  any  inimical  power,  intasion  through  the 
Persian  territory  would  be  safe  and  easy.  While 
friendly  relations  continued  between  England  and 
Persia,  the  latter  country  acted  as  a  safeguard  to 
our  Anglo-Indian  possessions  ;  but  those  friendly 
feelings  destroyed,  Persia,  so  far  from  being  a 
safegoird,  became  at  once  either  a  directly  aggres- 
sire  powers  Or  the  high  road  for  others  who  meant 
lobe  90. 

Again,  Afghanistan  forms  tbe  grdtt  bulwark  of 
British  India  upon  the  Asiatio  sid^,  and  the  chief 
passes  of  this  territory  admitting  of  easy  access 
tfcrough  Persia,  the  entree  to  the  latter  country 
wonW  also  seettre  that  of  the  former. 

And  a  dispute  which  In  1885  aroso  between 
Kamran,  Ptinee  of  Herat — a  subditision  of  the 
Afglianisiaft  kingdom — and  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
teemed  to  fatonr  the  designs  of  those  who  wished 
djsatdon  between  that  country  and  England. 

The  Prince  of  Herat  had  been  in  tbe  habit  of 
paying  an  anmial  tribute  to  the  Sliab  of  Persia. 
Stole  reSMns  indneed  him  to  discontinue  this,  and 
Uie  Shah,  lookmg  on  it  as  his  right,  maintained 
thai  by  fbree  of  arms  he  might  enforce  the  pay- 
Dent,  The  English  Oould  not  espouse  the  cause 
of  either  party,  but  the  representatives  of  the 
Britiali  government  in  Persia  sought  to  persuade 
the  Shah  to  abstain  from  any  attack  on  Herat, 
while  Bossia  boldly  advocated  aggressive  measures. 

This  rtatc  of  things  continued  until  the  winter 
of  1836,  when  the  Shah  headed  a  warlike  expedi 
tioB  agaanst  Herat.  A  variety  of  circumstances, 
however,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  the  Persian 
feroet. 

Ib  1837  another  eipeditbn  was  projected  against 
Herat,  bat  daring  tbe  preparations  an  envoy 
arrived  from  Prbce  Kamran,  proposing  an  amicable 
artapgement  of  the  dispute.  Certain  conditions 
were  eiered,  and  it  was  further  proposed  that 
Eagind  altoiild  act  as  mediator  between  the  Persian 
aad  Berid  ^ermnents,  and  compel  the  observance 
of  tbe  arlidles  of  the  trraty,  ihould  either  power 
seek  to  httdk  them.  Under  the  influence  of 
!■■».  Peiala  refitted  to  accept  these  conditions, 
nd  it  now  seemed  as  if  h^  aim  i^  the  subjuga- 
tioD  of  Herat,  and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of 
Perna. 

Baaaia  now  came  boldly  forward,  and  intimated 
her  inieniioa  of  assisting  Persia  with  a  large  force. 
1W  British  minister  remonstrated,  but  in  defiance 
€C  Us  expoftolatiohs  the  Persian  army  advanced 
■m  Herat     Then  the  British  Government^  feeling 


the  importance  of  the  pla6e  towards  the  security 
of  India,  determined  to  interfere,  and  secure  its 
independence. 

There  seems  to  havb  existed  at  this  time  a 
hostile  feeling  between  England  and  Persia,  for 
Captain  Hunt,  in  his  very  able  and  interesting 
narrative,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  speaks 
of  private  aggressions  and  insults  which  were 
offered  by  the  Persian  soldiery  to  tbe 'emissaries 
of  the  British.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  serious 
nature,  and  demanded  explanation,  which  when 
given  was  always  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature. 
Russia  still  continued  to  urge  Persia  against 
Herat,  and  Persia,  now  acting  completely  under 
h^r  advice,  set  the  authority  of  England  at  defianee. 
At  length  England,  feeling  tbat  all  entreaties  and 
hegociations  were  useless^  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  Herat,  and  signified  to  the  Persian  Government 
tbat  if  it  persisted  in  its  attack  on  Herat,  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  England  would 
be  the  consequence- 

The  Shah  sought  to  gain  time»  but  the  British 
were  determined,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  war  with  England,  he  broke  up  his  camp  in 
1838,  abandoned  tbe  siege  of  Herat,  and  tbe  Per^ 
sian  government  tendered  Its  apologies  to  our 
minister.  But  the  terms  of  agreement  which  bad 
been  entered  into  during  this  negociation  were 
again  disregarded  by  Persia.  The  insults  whioh 
had  been  formerly  offered  tO-  British  subjects 
were  not  only  unatoned  for,  btit  fresh  ones  added 
rancour  to  the  memory  of  the  past.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  the  aim  of  the  Persian  government  to  offer 
as  many  insults  as  possible  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  people. 

These,  however,  were  ail  by  som6  mftan^  or 
otber  smoothed  away,  and  at  last  friendly  rela- 
tions established  once  more  between  Persia  and 
England.  From  this  time,  plots  and  counterplots 
went  on.  Russia  did  not  slumber,  and  her  influ- 
ence was  plainly  visible,  when  in  the  spring  of 
1853  tbe  Persians  again  advanced  On  Herat,  and 
after  some  resistance,  invaded,  and  occupied  tbat 
place.  Again  negociations  were  entered  into,  and 
Persia  agreed  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  Herat. 
Tbe  year  1865  saw  tbe  complete  breach  of  this 
treaty,  and  a  Persian  force  of  9,000  men  was  or- 
ganisied  and  intended  to  a6t  against  the  oft-disputed 
ground.  This  expedition  took  place,  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  Herat  were  defeated,  and  the  town  besieged 
by  tbe  Persian  troops. 

England*8  patience  was  exhausted  at  last,-  and 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  to  the  effect  tbat  an  adequate 
force  of  arms,  together  with  tbe  nece^ary  means 
of  transport,  should  be  collected  at  Bombay,  mid 
be  held  in  readiness  to  depart  thence  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Persian  island  of  Karraok,  and 
tbe  city  .  and  district  of  Busbire.  Negociations 
and  treaties  were  pending  until  1856,  when,  all 
proving  futile,  war  was  formerly  deohured  by  Eng- 
land against  Persia. 

No  sooner  was  this  measure  decided  on  than 
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naval  and  nultiary  expeditions  were  fteiit  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Major-General  Sir  James  Outram 
being  inrested  with  the  chief  command,  and  re- 
ceiving instniotions  to  direct  the  operations  in 
Persia — an  efficient  force,  including  the  78th  High- 
landers, and  several  other  regiments  being  placed 
at  his  disposal.  Sir  James  Oatram  was  not  the 
man  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  idleness,  and  Boshire 
having  fallen,  he  marched  round  the  Bushire  creek 
to  a  village  some  twenty-six  miles  distant,  hoping 
soon  to  meet  the  enemy. 

From  this  village  he  pushed  on  to  Brasjoon, 
which  was  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  the  enemy's 
entrenchment.  After  some  few  hours*  further 
marching,  the  Persian  videttes  and  reconnoitring 
parties  were  discovered,  but  apparently  they  had 
no  desire  of  improving  their  acquaintance  with  the 
English,  for  they  moved  off  on  perceiving  them. 

It  being  evident  that  the  Persian  army  was 
dose,  8ir  James  halted,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
his  men  in  order  of  battle.  When  all  was  pre- 
pared, the  troops  advanced  again,  and  ere  long 
came  on  the  hosts  of  Persia.  But,  alas !  for  war- 
like fame  and  military  glory,  nothing  but  their 
backs  were  visible,  the  whole  army  being  in  rapid 
retreat,  and  the  excellent  use  they  made  of  their 
legs  rendered  pursuit  a  folly.  Their  entrenched 
camp,  with  dl  that  it  contained,  was  of  course 
taken  by  our  soldiers. 

The  fate  of  Brasjoon  being  thus  decided.  Sir 
James  Outram  directed  the  troops  again  to  return 
to  Bushire ;  the  governor  of  Brasjoon  going  with 
them  as  prisoner  of  war. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  first 
few  hours  of  the  march,  and  the  enemy  having 
been  seen  in  flight  was  believed  to  be  at  a  distance. 
At  midnight,  however,  this  belief  was  proved  to 
be  a  fallacy,  and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  told  that 
the  Persian  army  was  at  hand. 

And  now  came  skirmishing,  and  fighting,  and 
thus  passed  the  night  away,  and  when  darkness 
lifted  her  mantle  from  the  earth,  and  the  sun  rose 
on  that  scene  of  carnage,  the  armies  of  England 
and  Persia  were  seen  facing  each  other,  both  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  Then,  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  mists  floated  away,  the  peal  of 
cannon  was  heard — the  battle  of  £hoosh-aub  had 
begun.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
were  completely  routed;  they  left  six  or  seven 
hundred  dead  upon  the  field,  while  our  loss  was 
comparatively  insignificant. 

At  this  period  of  the  campaign,  that  great  and 
good  man,  who  has  now  left  all  earthlyst  rife, 
joined  the  British  forces,  and  the  advent  of  Bnga- 
dier-Qeneral  Havelock  must  indeed  have  been 
hailed  with  no  common  degree  of  satisfaction. 


The  warfare  now  proceeded  in  steady  oonrse, 
the  Britbh  bearing  down  all  before  them.  The 
next  object  of  attack  was  the  Persian  city  of 
Mohammerah,  which  was  amply  defended  by  for- 
midable batteries,  the  guns  from  which  commanded 
the  river.  (General  Havelock  had  this  assault  left 
to  him.  The  strength  of  the  defences  enabled  the 
town  to  stand  out  for  a  time,  but  at  last  it  fell 
The  immense  stores  of  grain  and  ammunition,  to- 
gether with  the  arms,  guns,  and  accoutrements 
found  in  the  city,  made  its  capture  an  object  of 
importance,  although  the  place  itself  seemed  to  be 
but  an  assemblage  of  dirty  mud  huts.  After  the 
fall  of  Mohammerah  the  Persians  retired  to  Akwaz, 
a  town  about  one  hundred  miles  up  the  river.  Sir 
James  Outram  receiving  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments, conceived  the  project  of  forestalling  them 
and  reaching  the  place  before  them.  The  war 
steamers  were  again  called'  into  requisition,  and 
t  he  troops  embarked  for  their  transit  up  the  liver. 

During  their  progress,  traces  of  the  retreating 
force  were  visible;  sometimes  the  bivouac  fire 
would  be  scarcely  extinguished,  and  then  again  the 
recent  tracks  of  wheels  would  proclaim  that  Eng- 
land was  close  on  the  trail  of  the  foe.  At  length, 
on  nearing  Akwaz,  the  Persian  army  was  discovered 
in  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  facing 
the  town  which  was  situated  on  the  left.  It  being 
ascertained  that  the  garrison  of  Akwaz  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  infantry  and  thirty  horse,  it 
was  deemed  practicable  to  land  and  take  it. 

The  project  was  carried  into  effect,  complete 
success  attending  its  performance,  the  garrison  of 
the  town  decamping  up  the  river  on  the  approach 
of  the  EngUsh  soldiery.  The  ooonpation  of 
Akwaz  seemed  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  re- 
sistance in  the  Persian  ranks.  Thej  fled,  and 
our  troops  having  accomplished  their  pnrpoee,  re- 
turned to  Mohammerah. 

Thus  ended  the  expedition,  and  the  news  of  a 
peace  with  Persia  having  been  oonduded,  the  as- 
pirants for  military  fame  were  obliged  to  defer 
their  hopes  to  a  future  day.  Much  disappoint- 
ment was  felt,  however,  at  this  abrupt  termination 
to  the  campaign,  as  its  longer  continuance  and 
brilliant  achievements  had  been  confidently  looked 
forward  to  and  desired.  The  foregoing  account 
gathers  a  degree  of  interest  from  passing  events 
The  territories  which  were  then  distracted  by  dia« 
sensions  are  adjacent  to  those  where  war  nov 
rages,  and  the  fact  of  Persia  and  AJ^hanistaa 
being  gateways  to  Northern  India  still  exists  as 
formerly.  We  can  only  hope  that  they  will  long 
remain  firmly  closed  against  all  our  enemies,  both 
by  our  own  able  defences,  and  the  still  finner 
bulwark  of  friendly  feeling. 
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A  BUKDBED  years  ago  carries' tbe  miud  back  to  a 
pwiod  in  which  men  lived,  of  whom  the  truth 
may  be  now  spoken  or  written.  The  tiroes  of 
Edmund  Bnrke  are,  upon  a  fair  average,  a  century 
old.  He  was  bom  in  1728,  and  be  lived  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  those  great  events  which  dis- 
tingoishcd  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His 
kistory  will  not  suffer  from  any  want  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  his  biographer.  Mr.  Mao- 
Xnight  styles  Edmund  Burke  the  most  illustrious 
of  Irishmen.  Not  only  was  he  the  most  illus- 
trioos,  bat,  on  the  same  authority,  the  purest 
also.  And  this  purity  extending  to  his  moral  nature, 
enveloped  that  quite  as  much  as  his  political  pro- 
ceedings. Indeed,  Mr.  MacKnight  will  not  admit 
that  there  could  have  been  the  slightest  trespass 
of  perfect  propriety  in  his  hero's  acquaintance 
with  his  fair  countrywoman,  Mai^aret  Woffington, 
vbo  fascinated  all  the  play-going  gentlemen  a 
haadred  years  ago.  The  biographer  advances 
many  reasons  why  there  was  no  ground  given  for 
the  shakes  of  the  bead,  and  the  ill-natured  sayings 
that  were  hazarded  upon  the  subject.  He  paints, 
in  words,  such  a  picture  of  this  great  Irish  actress 
as  may  well  make  his  readers  doubt  whether  the 
generous  and  rich  Margaret  Woffington  was  not  a 
dangerous  friend  to  Burke — a  young  man,  "  tall 
and  noble  looking,"  with  an  "  open,  manly,  and 
benerolent  countenance,**  but  poor  and  struggling 
in  the  world.  Mrs.  Woffington,  on  her  side,  was 
gifted  with"*{v<ia  as  black  as  jet,'*  "eyebrows 
aoft,  fall,  and  delicate,"  '-  a  nose  tending  to  the 
aquiline,"  "  rich  hair,  hanging  in  profusion  round 
a  finely  moulded  neckr  "full  of  life,"  "full  of 
hamoar,"  "  the  envy  of  all  women,"  "  formed  by 
natore  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  men."  Edmund 
Borke,  according  to  his  biographer,  rather  liked 
her  society,  or  might  have  done  so  with  perfect 
innocence;  and  then,  in  the  fascination  of  the 
nbjcct,  he  argues  that  their  acquaintance  roust 
liave  been  innocent,  for,  five  years  after  they  were 
acquainted,  probably,  Mr.  Burke  was  to  be  married 
to  a  young  lady  of  unblemished  worth,  and  he 
was  a  man  of  the  most  chivalrous  disposition. 
Mrs.  Margaret  was  also  older  by  many  years; 
lad  he  may  have  sougbt  her  society  from  his  love 
of  the  drama,  and  the  lady's  great  intelligence  and 
vivacity.  A  necessity  did  not  eidst  for  bringing 
ap  tkn  story.  Margaret  Woffington  is  almost 
iiHgotten.  She  had  a  character  not  uncommon 
amoBg  persons  of  her  class  and  time;  and  we 
ncatkm  the  story  only  to  show  the  determination 
of  Btrke*8  biographer  to  vindicate  his  character 
against  all  possible  suspicions. 

He  draws  out  a  genealogical  argument  for 
Borke*s  aptitude  to  be  the  champion  and  expounder 
of  reHgioas  liberty,  from  the  circumstance  that 
hu  father  was  a  Protestant,  his  mother  a  Boman 


Catholic,  his  favourite  teacher  a  Quaker,  and  his 
wife  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  Presby- 
terian. He  was  connected  thus  with  so  many 
sections  of  Christians,  that  he  sympathised  in 
many  respects  with  all.  Edmund  Burke  was  born 
in  Dublin.  His  father  was  a  solicitor,  with  a 
good  business,  and  he  was  anxious  that  bis  son 
Edmund  should  follow  one  of  the  two  branohes  of 
the  profession.  His  mother  was  a  Nagle ;  but 
the  Nagles  are  a  numerous  family  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  no  clue  now  exists  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Mrs.  Burke  and  Sir  Bichard  Nagle.  The 
lady  is  assumed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  that 
lawyer  who  served  James  II.  better  than  that 
monarch  served  his  followers.  Upon  the  paternal 
side  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Burke*s 
ancestors  were  citizens  of  Limerick,  and  one  of 
them  was  mayor  of  that  place  during  the  troubles, 
although  that  covers  a  long  period  when  applied  to 
Limerick,  which  was  long  in  trouble. 

Edmund  Burke  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
boyhood  out  of  Dublin,  with  his  mother's  family. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  school  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  brought  home  to  enter  the  university. 
Having  passed  some  years  there,  he  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1747.  He  never  seems 
to  have  studied  law  with  avidity.  He  was  more 
anxious  to  construct  new  than  to  expound  old 
laws.  The  former  was  an  exciting  labour,  while 
the  latter  is  heavy  work.  The  elder  Mr.  Burke 
did  not  understand  literature.  He  knew  the  kw 
— knew  that  it  brought  fees;  and  he  did  not 
know  literature,  except  in  association  with  poverty. 
His  son,  moreover,  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and 
tbe  Dublin  solicitor — although  he,  perhaps,  went 
four  times  a  year  to  the  play — did  not  con- 
sider the  friendship  of  actors  and  actresses  a' very 
good  road  to  fortune.  Mr.  MacKnight  tells  us 
that  Burke's  old  schoolmaster,  the  Quaker, 
Richard  Shackleton,  admitted ,  that  his  former 
pupil,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  "  virtuous  and 
pious ;"  and  we  conclude  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  Burke's  admira- 
tion of  the  drama,  and  his  intimacy  among  the 
players. 

In  carrying  out  the  ideal  of  purity  in  his  hero, 
Mr.  MacKnight  draws  a  darkly  tinted  painting  of 
the  times  in  which  Burke  arrived  in  London.  The 
horrors  of  the  town,  we  are  desired  to  believe, 
shocked  his  moral  sensibility ;  and  the  ingenuous 
youth  was  tortured  in  the  presence  of  manifold 
temptation.  Certainly,  on  page  39,  vol.  i.,  we 
are  told  that  his  "  manly  brow  defies  danger ;" 
"  he  has  aoonscience,  he  has  a  creed ;"  but  at  page 
41,  not  far  away,  we  meet  the  following  lamenta- 
tion : — ^'  The  English  women  were  so  handsome, 
and  the  tones  of  their  voices  so  soft  and  pleasing, 
that  a  virtuous  young  Irishman  found  it  bard  to 
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keep  in  the  right  path,  when  exposed  to  their 
alluring  glances  and  mmdeal  toiguee.'* 

This  is  written  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Bnrke  bimseif  (  aod  we  qnit«  beliere  him.  The 
same  coratnon  doom  happens  to  jonng  Sooidimen, 
who  are  **  cooler  compositione*'  t£an  virtaous 
young  Inshmen  in  general  now,  and,  we  suppose, 
wert  to  then ;  bat  if  Wrtuons  Irishmen  will  only 
keep  in  the  company  pf  respectable  English 
women,  howeyer  bandeoffle  they  nay  be,  no  great 
harm  will  follow. 

The  character  of  the  middle  years  in  the  last 
half  century  is  described,  by  the  biographer,  as 
very  bad — worse  than  we  can  well  conceire. 
People  were  robbed  in  Hyde-pari^  and  in  Picoa- 
diliy.  "  Nerer  were  the  prisons  so  crowded  as 
at  this  time.'*  "  One  hundred  pounds  reward  was 
offered  by  the  government  for  the  apprehension  of 
CTery  highwayman.*'  "  On  one  morning  seven  teen 
persons  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman." 
"  The  heads  and  limbs  of  traitors  were  still  ei- 
posed  on  spikes  above  the  archway  of  Temple 
Bar.**  '*A  power  of  almost  perpetual  imprison- 
ment was  held  by  the  creditor,  who  was  thus 
made  in  his  own  cause  both  party  and  justice." 
In  that  respect,  at  least,  the  world  has  not  greatly 
changed ;  for,  although  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
checked  by  the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  and 
Insolvency  Courts,  yet  they  are  only  open  to  a 
rich  debtor — rich,  comparatively,  at  l^st — rich 
enough  to  pay  fees.  Lord  Brougham  has  indeed, 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  proposed  to 
accomplish  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  effected 
long  ago ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
measure  will  experience  further  postponement. 

The  gay  and  the  criminal  population  of  London 
were  alike  superstitious  in  1750,  ere  yet  the  reli- 
gious movements  that  then  commenced  had  set 
their  mark  on  society,  and  the  author  gives  a  vivid 
sketch  for  remarkable  panic : — 

Bat  highway  robberies  and  execniioos  were  not  the  only 
means  of  excitement  to.  the  Londoners  of  this  year.  There 
were  wild  prophesies  and  alarming  coirrnlsions  of  natore, 
snch  as  England  had  yet  little  known.  The  first  days  in 
Febrnaiy  were  as  saltry  as  the  hottest  days  in  Jane ;  thander 
and  lightuing  were  freqnent ;  aod  on  the  eighth  of  the  month 
the  first  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  throaghoat  London 
and  Westminster.  On  the  same  day  in  the  next  month  the 
itAabitants  were  awakened  from  their  slnmbers  by  their 
pillows  rising,  their  bells  ringinjr,  and  a  strange  rambling  as 
of  carriage  wheels.  It  was  said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
foretold  that  there  woald  be  a  great  change  at  this  time,  and 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could  live  and  see  the  pheno- 
menon. As  the  second  shock  had  occurred  exactly  a  month 
after  the  first,  it  was  affirmed  that  earthquakes  were  now 
to  be  periodical  in  England :  and  a  mad  Life  Guardsman 
propliesiod  that  the  next  shock,  which  was  panctnally  to 
take  place  on  the  eighth  of  April,  would  swallow  np  the 
metropolis.  The  panic  now  became  general.  On  the  day 
before  that  of  the  anticipated  calamity,  the  roads  were 
crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  fashionable  and  wealthy, 
hastening  out  of  the  devoted  capital  Seven  hundred  and 
thirty  coaches  passed  Hyde  Park  Comer  that  morning. 
Women  made  themselves  flannel  wrappers,  which  they  called 
earthquake  gowns,  in  order  to  sit  up  all  night  in  the  open 
air.     Not  a  bed  could  be  procured  in  Windsor.    All  the 


lanes  and  fields  in  the  neighbonrhooil  of  tx>ndon  veK 
blocked  np  with  carriages,  carts,  and  other  Tehides  foil  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  waiting  with  trembling  anxiety  nntil  the 
dreaded  honrliad  passed.  They  then  returned  langhingioi 
suiting  to  the  town,  to  resume  as  tbongh  their  tires  vosld 
never  terminate,  the  same  pleMores  and  the  saam  ooenpitioBi 
in  which  they  had  fior  one  moment  been  disturbed. 

Mr.  MacKnight  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
proof  that  Burke  was  ik^  a  oandkiate  (or  the 
chair  of  logic  in  the  Glasgow  University,  wbee,  in 
1751,  it  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  Adas  Smitii,  tad 
filled  bj  Mr.  James  Clow.  One  aentmee  might 
have  answered  the  purpose.  Edmund  Bark«,  ia 
1751,  was  a  man  unknown  to  flame.  If  Birke 
ever  seriously  intended  to  study  law,  he  abaodoaed 
it  for  literature  at  or  soon  after  this  period  ;  aad 
as  his  father  stopped  remittances,  he  was  oompelled 
to  live  sparingly,  and  work  hard.  The  neighbov^ 
hood  of  the  Temple  had  its  debating  clubs  then  u 
now,  where  the  events  of  the  day  were  discussed 
with  not  much  less  ability,  and  more  honesty  thaa 
in  the  Commons.  Burke*s  favourite  debating 
club  was  the  Bx>bin  Hood,  in  Bssexstreet,  where 
grave  debates  were  conducted  for  many  years  under 
the  presidency  of  a  baker — a  roan  so  ^oquent^ 
that  one  gentleman  suggested  that  nature  intended 
him  for  a  Lord  Chancellor ;  upon  which  a  punster 
remarked,  that  nature  meant  him  for  a  Mas&r  of 
the  Rolls.  It  was  a  very  low  pun,  no  doubt,  and 
perhaps  should  not  be  repeated.  The  author 
decribes  the  baker  in  the  chair  as  a  poor  tradesman 
— a  man  to  be  pitied.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  is  accurate.  He  was  better  engaged  in 
keeping  the  Bx>bin  Hoods  in  order  Uiaa  more 
than  half  of  his  brother  bakers,  who  t^n,  we 
suspect,  frequented  the  cock-pit,  as,  in  after  yeais, 
they  became  too  familiar  with  the  priee-ring,  and 
are  even  now  rather  fond  of  the  race  course.  The 
first  work  which  brought  notoriety  to  Burke,  was 
his  essay  on  the  *'  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ;'*  and  it 
is  still  read  with  pleasure,  although  we  cannot  add 
with  profit,  by  his  admirers.  Then  he  became  a 
regular  pamphleteer;  and  pamphlets  served  the 
purpose  of  leading  articles  *  in  those  days.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  only  then  commenced  to  public  the 
"  Rambler,"  in  Gough-square.  The  "  Spectator"  o! 
a  bygone  generation  was  imitated  by  him  advan- 
tageously ;  but  periodical  literature  was  still  in  its 
infancy. 

Burke*s  essay  on  the  "  Sublime  and  the  Beauti- 
ful" is  well  known,  but  its  positions  and  theory 
are  now  exploded,  and  Mr.  MacKniglit  abandons 
them.  Burke's  metaphysics  were  founded  upon  the 
selfish  principle  in  its  worst  meaning.  He  ascribed 
every  result  to  the  operation  of  our  leara  or  our 
pleasures.  The  book,  however,  had  great  success 
for  half  a  century,  yet  it  was  not  the  work  <rf  a 
noble  mind.  It  did  not  correspond  with  the 
character  given  of  Burke  by  his  more  intimate 
associates,  because  as  has  been  said  It  advooataa  a 
selfish  theory — adopting  the  objectionable  nkeaBiDg 
of  the  descriptive  adjective. 

The  young  author  notes  one  want  of  hia  eentwy 
and  he  supplied  the  void.   The  "  Annual  Roister" 
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B  deemed  authoritative  to  the  present  daj.  It 
ippetTB,  therefore,  to  have  been  conducted  with 
fairness  and  all  the  impartiality  that  Burke  could 
bring  to  the  work.  It  was  a  magnificent  enter- 
prise in  those  times ;  and  we  rejoice  to  believe 
that  it  was  remunerative  to  the  laborious  author, 
and  a  successful  work,  for  which  subsequent  writers 
have  been  deeplj  indebted  to  its  originator.  We 
quote  part  of  Mr.  MacKnight's  panegyric' on  the 
••Bcgister." 

Compared   with  My  contemporary  publication,  the  firat 
'*Aoniial  Register**   does  greiit  credit  to  the  author.     For 
b«a*h  of  design  and  power  of  execntion  it  is  infinitely 
taperior  to  any  periodical  that  had  yet  been  published   in 
Xngland.    The  candour  of  its  tone  is  almost  unexampled. 
Ii  the  vbole  volume,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  series 
which  Birke  superintended,  there  is  not  one  harsh  reriew  of 
■•y  nook,  not  one  ungenerous  obsertation  upon  any  rival 
politidao.     Greater  praise  than  this  cannot  be  given ;  and 
the  more  the  "  Annual  Register"  is  examined  the  more  will  iU 
justice  be  admitted.     As  Burke  wrote  this  yearly  history, 
«he  seems  simply  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  means  of  sub- 
duiag  party  raneour,  of  correcting  false  impresiions,  of 
iaOeetiag  materiala  for  the  future  historian,  and  of  doing 
9v<d  wherever  good  could  be  done.     He  lived  to  see  the 
volanes  he  had  himself  edited  go  through  many  editions  ; 
sad  they  have  been  more  than  once  reprinted  after  his  death. 
On  some  of  the  title-pages  may  still  be  read  the  undeniable 
evidence  of  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  impressions.    Tliey  have 
Wen  a  rich  mine  to  all  writers  on  the  times  of  which  they 
ti»t.     Their  authority  on  many  points  is  considered  unqnes. 
tjooable.     Bui  they  have  seldom  been  studied  with  much 
reference  to  Butke  himself,  although  they  abound  with  his 
Anions  oa  passing  topics  and  books.     Many  of  these  para- 
grupbs,  written  pn  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  highly  inter- 
«Hag;  aad  are  always  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  never. 
fc|  soy  one  acquainted  with  his  style  and  method  of  judging, 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  composition  of  any  other  mind.     A 
jididoas  collection  from  these  Annual  Registers  would  in- 
deed be  an  important  addition  to  his  works,  and  would  not 
he  inferior  ia  interest  and  value  to  his  acknowledged  writings. 
Some  of  the  pearls  and  diamonds  which,  with  unexampled 
profusion,  he  scattered  in  familiar  conversation,  and  in  the 
Bnreported  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may  still  be 
►en  shining  brightly  through  the  dnst  of  these  "  Annual 
Begisters  ;**  and  perhaps  some  kind  and  affectionate  hand  may 
l«t  seek  th««  out,  and  restore  them  to  their  proper  place 
•■oag  the  rich  treasures  bequeathed  by  departed  genius. 

The  biographer  twists  around  his  main  column 
many  graceful  plants.  The  work  refers  to  the  life 
lad  times  of  Burke,  and  its  notices  of  eminent 
individuals  of  his  time  are  useful.  They  all  occupy 
a  sobordinate  part  to  the  central  piece  in  the  plot ; 
but,  perhaps,  if  any  person  wrote  the  life  and  times 
of  the  Duchess  of  Queensbury,  of  Mrs.  Montague, 
or  «?en  of  Mrs.  Carter,  Mr.  Burke's  share  in  the 
performance  would  be  very  slight. 
^  ITic  biographer  is  a  desperate  hater,  and  we 
Mncercly  trust  that  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  of 
hating  us  because  we  do  not  follow  him  quite  in 
•fl  hb  superlatives.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1759  Burke  became  connected  with  Mr.  Hamilton, 
eoaaonly  known  as  "One  speech  Hamilton"— who 
we  ate  told  was  one  of  the  meanest,  most  selfish, 
thaid,  crafty,  and  deceitful  of  human  beings,  upon 
tile  authority  of  Burke  himself  apparently,  who 
dwayi  mabed  into  extremes.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
oonnezion  also  with  Hamilton ;' and  it  is 


confessed  in  this  book  that  the  politician  entertained 
a  strong  regard  for  the  philosopher,  and  even  when 
the  latter  was  upon  his  death -bed,  offered  to 
advance  him  money.  The  intimacy  of  Burke  with 
Hamilton  was  useful  to  the  former,  but  we  cannot 
see  what  the  latter  gained  by  it.  Hamilton  went 
to  Dublin  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  repeatedly 
spoke  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Burke  accompanied 
him  in  the  capacity  of  adviser  and  friend;  but 
Hamilton  must  have  found  the  money ;  for  while 
Dr.  Nugent  might  maintain  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Burke,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  make  remit- 
tances to  an  unproductive  son-in-law ;  if  he  really 
was  unremunerated.  Hamilton  was  Secretary 
during  the  Lieutenantcy  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax ; 
but  when  in  1763  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  power 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  crisis,  and  Halifax  his 
secretary  and  the  secretary's  secretary  hastened  to 
London  for  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Halifax  was 
successful  Hamilton  gained  nothing.  Burke  of 
course  was  also  omitted.  The  state  of  the  alliance 
between  the  two  b  summed  up  thus  by  the 
biographer: — 

Burke  had  nothing,  and  expected  nothing.  He'  was 
bound  by  prirate  ties  to  Hamilton,  who  was  profuse  in  pro, 
mises,  but  very  slow  in  his  performances.  This  connection- 
from  which  Burke  at  first  hoped  so  much,  was  still  not  of 
the  slightest  pecuniary  service.  He  hnd  given  his  time  and 
his  abilities  to  Hamilton,  and  as  yet  had  to  comfort  himself 
with  expectations.  His  father*s  death  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  him  richer ;  whatever  little  he  might  be  entitled 
to,  was  certainly  very  little.  Men  whom  he  had  known  in 
London  years  ago,  as  literary  and  political  adventurers,  with 
mental  powers  and  acquirements  infinitely  inferior  to  his 
own,  were  pushing  their  way  to  fortune.  Even  his  friend 
Dr.  Johnson  was  at  last  pensioned.  Mallet,  the  infamous 
editor  of  Bolingbroke,  and  with  the  meanest  literary  preten- 
sions, found  his  merits  highly  appreciated.  Wedderburne, 
whom  Burke  had  advised  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  had 
far  outstripped  him,  and  was  prospering  both  in  law  and  in 
politics.  Colonel  Ban 6,  a  young  Irishman,  of  standing  far 
inferior  to  his,  but  who  had  shared  the  perils  and  the  glory 
of  Wolfe,  had  been  introduced,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Sbelbnrne,  into  the  House  of  Commons,  had  made  a  fignra 
there,  and  had  even  ventured  to  take  Pitt  by  the  beard  in 
this  citadel  of  his  strength.  While  the  world  was  so  busy, 
so  many  new  reputations  rapidly  rising,  and  so  many  of  his 
acquaintances  in  former  days  steadily  advancing,  he  alone, 
with  Hamilton's  ostentatious  friendship,  seemed  making  no 
way  at  all. 

If  Hamilton  had  overlooked  his  dependant,  while 
providing  for  himself,  the  charges  made  against 
him  by  Burke,  and  repeated  by  MacKnight  would 
have  been  more  tenable ;  but  even  in  his  volume 
we  find  evidence  that  Hamilton  was  encumbered 
by  his  friendship  for  Burke ;  evidence  that  others 
found  misapprehensions  concerning  "  the  most 
illustrious  Irishman  in  their  way,"  and  it  may  at 
least  have  been  the  same  with  Hamilton. 

When  Edmund  became  associated  with  Lord  Rockingham, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  stated  to  have  gone  in  a  panic  to 
the  Marquis,  and  informed  him  that  his  newly  appointed 
private  secretary  had  been  educated  at  St.  Omer,  that  he  was 
a  Jesuit,  that  his  family  had  been  all  wild  Iriih  rebels,  and 
most  bigoted  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now, 
though  Burke  was  not  a  Catholic,  nor  had  been  educated  in 
a  foreign  country,  yet  the  poor  old  Duke  had  some  reason 
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fnr  Itis  aliirin.  lie  cooUl  not  liave  supposed  lliat  this  joiuig 
Irishman,  sprang  from  a  Tninily  that  Imd  di%tinguished  iteolf 
in  nil  the  bloody  scenes  of  his  native  land,  from  a  family 
that  h  id  beoome  more  Irish  than  the  aboriginal  Irinh, 
from  a  f.nnily  that  had  been  repeatedly  in  rebellion  against 
the  Engli»!i  dominion,  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated, 
who«e  religion  had  been  outlawed,  and  whose  represcntatiyes 
of  the  Catholic  commnnion  were  all  bat  slaves,  was,  by  the 
dispensation  of  Providence,  chosen  to  be  the  first,  the  greatest 
and  the  wisest  of  the  emancipators  of  Ireland,  the  most  briU 
liant  and  long  sighted  of  British  statesmen,  the  roost  en- 
lightened, eloquent  defender  of  established  GoTcrnments,  and 
the  most  profoaod  and  comprehensive  of  practical  philosophers 
that  had  yet  existed  in  the  world. 

When  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  Loo> 
den,  a  sense  of  the  frightful  iniqoiiies  of  the  great  city  very 
naturally  came  over  one  whose  principles  were  so  strict,  and 
whose  heart  was  so  pure.  A  dreadful  place  it  would  be, 
thought  the  young  Templar,  rejoicing  in  a  smile,  were  it  not 
for  the  Churches  and  Hospitals,  vihose  turrets  rose  against 
the  sky,  and  averted  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  He  was  con- 
vinced that,  howcTcr  wicked  some  of  the  Londoners  might 
he,  there  were  still  in  crery  street  many  honest  men,  and 
many  virtnous  women.  An  Englishman  appeared  to  him 
at  first  somewhat  reserved,  but  he  decidedly  improved  upon 
acquaintance,  performed  more  than  he  promised,  and  re* 
niained  n  faithful  friend.  The  English  women  were  so  hand- 
some, and  the  tones  of  their  voices  so  soft  and  pleasing,  that 
a  virtuous  young  Irishman  found  it  hard  to  keep  in  the 
light  path  when  exposed  to  their  alluring  glances  and 
musical  tongues. 

The  character  of  the  connexion  is  more  clearly 
sliown  by  the  result ;  and  even  by  the  ternts, 
drawn  from  Burke*s  works  in  which  it  is  narrated. 
The  first  of  Irishmen  occupied  then  a  comparatively 
humble  position.  He  edited  the  '*  Annual  Register" 
remarkably  well  for  several  years,  he  had  published 
yery  clever  pamphlets,  and  an  able  but  an  erroneous 
work.  His  place  in  the  world  was  much  beneath 
the  position  that  lie  reached  ultimately;  and  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  annually  was  a 
baudsome  provision  in  his  circumstances,  for  which 
many  men  would  have  been  abundantly  thankful. 
Even  Mr.  MacKnight  contemptuously  states  the 
sum  as  if  it  were  a  trival  amount. 

At  last  Hamilton  seems  to  have  thought  it  decent  to  fulfil, 
in  part,  the  expectations  he  had  for  years  held  out.  Burke 
was  to  have  a  pension  from  the  liish  Treasury  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  It  was  not  much,  but  still  it  was 
something;  yet,  trifling  as  it  was,  it  was  contrived  that  it 
ahonid  pass  through  many  hands ;  and  he  felt  acutely  the 
annoyance  of  snch  ostentatious  patronage.  The  influence  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  was  not  enough  ;  not  only  through  his 
hands,  bnt  nlvo  through  others,  iuclnding  those  of  the  great 
Primate  Stunc,  and  the  great  Lord  Lieutenant  Halifax,  did 
this  paltry  httle  pension  pass  before  it  couid  reach  him  to 
whom  it  was  nt  last  granted.  In  this  Uamilton*8  callous 
manoravring  may  be  discovered.  He  wanted  to  show  Burke 
how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  anything  except  with  the  greatest 
exertion  ;  what  mountains  of  impedimenta  were  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  well  he  might  thank  his  stars  for  having  snch 
a  friend  as  the  Chief  Secretary. 

The  ill-nature  manifest  in  the  narrative,  seems 
to  prove  the  Baying,  that  some  men  may  forgive  an 
injury  who  never  will  forgive  an  obligation.  After 
the  Percy  returned  to  his  palace  in  the  Strand,  a 
grand  entertainment  occurred  to  celebrate  his 
arrival  safe.  Says  the  biographer,  *'  Durke  was  not 
among  the  guests.*'     Probably  many  other  persons 


connected  as  closely  with  the  Northumberland 
family  as  Mr.  Burke  were  not  there.  Nay,  but  it 
is  added,  "  what  had  he,  or  such  as  he,  to  do  there?" 
Truly  we  cannot  say,  except  that  they  were  to  eat 
their  supper,  if  they  got  that  in  their  power;  which 
does  not  always  happen  in  similar  entertainments. 
The  historian,  however,  makes  a  personal  matter  out 
of  his  omission,  and  he  abuses  the  ancestor  of  the 
Percies,  with  her  lace  and  diamonds,  her  pipers  and 
drummers,  her  plump  person  and  blunt  manners, 
who  could  never  dream  of  honouring  herself  and  her 
lord  by  showing  kindness  and  respect  to  Hamilton's 
friend." 

The  good  natured  lady  of  Northumberland  was 
not  a  prophetess.  She  could  not  know  what  Burke 
was  to  become,  and  at  the  present  day  we  believe 
it  is  not  customary  when  one  invites  the  presence 
of  an  acquaintance  or  friend  to  a  gaudeamiu  of  any 
sort  to  iiiclndo  all  that  friend's  friends  upon  the 
card ;  and  a  sensible  man  does  not  now  feci  offended 
if  he  hears  that  his  friend  dines  to-day  with  another 
friend,  and  his  company  has  not  been  sought.  The 
rule  offended  against  by  Lady  Northumberhuid 
would  extend  a  personal  circle  of  acquaintance  to 
an  alarming  magnitude.  We  admire  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  indentifies  himself  with  his  sub- 
ject; but  that  feeling  may  be  carried  loo  far.  The 
pension  secured  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  Mr.  Burke, 
was  simply  corruption  ;  and  all  **  the  fault  we  find" 
with  Mr.  MacKnight  b,  that  he  does  not  see  this 
fact  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  Hamilton,  be- 
cause he  did  not  make  the  public  pay  higher  for 
his  friends  services  to  himself,  and  not  to  them. 
A  certain  excuse  existed  in  these  times  for  bribes 
to  literary  men.  Publishers  gave  them  very  small 
remuneration  for  their  labours ;  and  this  pension 
might  have  enabled  Burko  to  labour  and  live  until 
his  pen  and  his  talents  were  more  valuable.  Those 
who  know  the  difficulty  of  earning  three  hundred 
pounds  annually,  will  not  believe  that  Burke  made 
an  unproductive  use  of  the  time  that  he  passed 
with  Hamilton,  except  for  their  future  quarrels. 
The  author  is,  however,  never  satisfied  with  the 
remuneration  obtained  by  his  hero  for  services 
rendered.  Soon  after  the  connexion  with  Hamilton 
ceased,  a  similar  intimacy  was  formed  between 
Burke  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  That 
nobleman  is  represented  as  an  aimable,  generous, 
and  gifted  personage,  honest,  honourable,  not  very 
intellectual,  but  weak — a  decided  whig,  and  the 
leader  of  the  party.  If  Burke  was  necessary  to 
him,  he  was  assuredly  necessary  to  Burke ;  and 
he  paid  enormous  sums  for  all  the  benefits  he 
obtained  from  their  acquaintance.  Mr.  Burke  shared 
in  the  common  fruits  of  official  life  while  his  party 
were  in  power  ;  but  he  was  always  a  debtor  to  the 
Marquis,  who  would  have  gladly  regarded  as  gifts 
these  various  loans,  but  Burke  insisted  on  passing 
acknowledgements  in  the  form  of  bills  or  bonds. 
Mr.  MacKnight  refers  to  these  transactions  in 
his  second  volume,  after  mentioning  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Eockiugham,  in  the  fallowing 
terms : — 
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Barko  v»s  toon  iafonned  by  tho  Marquis's  nephew  and 
Wir,  the  £arl  Pitswilliam,  that  certain  bonds  found  among 
Lcrd  RockingfaamU  papers  were  cancelled  by  this  codicil  to 
kii  will.  It  is  to  be  rei^retted  that,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
10  farther  positive  information  has  been  given  respecting 
those  peenniary  rebtions  between  Burke  and  Lord  Ilocking- 
ksn ;  and  that  a  mystery  has  been  made  of  what  was,  after 
all,  most  proper,  natnral  and  creditable  to  both.  In  1707, 
whea  Lord  Rockingham  re(hsed  to  return  again  to  office,  and 
Barke,  though  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  adhered  faith- 
(ally  to  bis  noble  leader,  it  then  occurred  to  the  Marquis  that 
it  was  iscunbent  npon'him  to  do  something  for  the  fortune  of 
bis  devoted  friend.  He  advanfed  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
Berke,  on  a  bond  wliicii  it  was  understood  would  never  be 
mUisrd.  With  those  ten  thousand  pounds,  five  thousand 
raised  npon  mortgage,  from  a  Dr^  Saunders,  'n  Spring 
6arden<,  and  other  eight,  doubtless  obtained  from  the  suc- 
cessful speculations  of  \Villiam  and  Ricliard  Burke,  in  Indian 
Stock,  Burke  purchased  the  estate  of  Qregories.  After  the 
rcveiscs  of  his  relatives,  in  the  year  1769,  all  the  money  they 
had  auvaoced  to  him  was  required.  Lord  Rockingham  again 
ea«e  forward.  From  that  time,  through  many  years  of  op- 
position, as  Bnrke*s  fortune,  so  far  from  increasing,  actually 
diniiishad  under  his  unvarying  generosity  and  the  require- 
nents  of  his  position,  this  noble  friend  was  his  constant  and 
laCsiling  resource.  The  loss  of  the  agency  for  New  Tork, 
the  Marquis  endeavoured  to  compensate  by  frequent  loans. 
At  the  time  of  Lord  Rockingham's  death  he  may,  on  dif- 
ferent oeeasioM  extending  over  fourteen  years,  have  perhaps 
advanced  upon  bonds  which,  though  never  formally  required, 
Barke  insisted  upon  giving,  the  sum  of  about  thirty  thousand 
poaada. 

The  tmouot  of  Burke's  obligations  to  the  Marquis  may 
appear  brge.  But  it  can  only  be  in  appearance.  The  years 
hi  which  Burke  had  laboured  in  the  cause  of  Lord  Rocking- 
kan,  the  genius  he  bad  displayed  in  advising  and  defending 
sU  his  most  important  acts  of  office  and  opposition,  the  wis- 
doa  of  the  counsel  he  had  given,  and  the  halo  of  immortal 
glory  he  had  thrown  round  that  British  peer,  who,  however 
respectable,  virtnoos,  and  high  minded,  had  not  in  himself 
those  vigorous  aod  dazzling  abilities  which  could  elevate 
their  possessor  to  the  first  rank  among  political  leaders,  were 
services,  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  money. 
It  was  Burke  who  made  Lord  Rockingham  a  statesman  ;  it 
vas  Burke  who  raised  him  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
.British  worthies,  it  was  Burke  who  carried  the  statue, 
wrote  the  epitaph,  and  who  supplied  the  materials  which 
rendered  the  memorial  more  durable  than  marble  or  braM. 
The  apparent  position  of  the  two  men  was  really  reversed ; 
Barke  was  in  fact  the  creditor,  and  Lord  Rockingham, the 
deMor.  So  much  indeed  was  this  the  case,  that,  as  Lord 
BoduBgham  left  no  direct  heir  to  his  great  estates,  and  his 
titk  expired  with  him,  we  may  perhaps  regret  that  he  did 
lot  at  the  time  of  his  death  leave  to  Burke  a  sufficient 
Icsaey  to  pUoe  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  independence. 
Barke  himself,  it  has  been  said,  expected  some  such  testi- 
Aoay  of  regard  upon  the  part  of  the  Marquis ;  but  whatever 
kc  Bay  have  expected,  it  is  certain  he  received  nothing  more 
tkaa  be  had  already  obtained.  Being,  however,  left  iu  office, 
sad  with  his  political  success  apparently  established,  he 
■igbt,  in  Lord  Bockingham's  opinion,  count  ou  his  minis- 
terial prospeeU  as  an  ultimate  fortune. 

In  estimating  this  passage  correctlj,  we  most 
reoMmber  that  Burke,  during  the  years  named, 
luid  ]M>t  laboured  for  uothing.  He  was  in  opposi- 
tioo  while  Rockingham  was  out  of  power,  but  for  a 
ooanderable  period  he  was  his  pri?ate  secretary, 
t  Md  he  was  in  place  when  bis  leader  had  place  to 
€Oafer.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  remarkable  that 
ke  was  not  altogether  pleased,  and  his  biographer 
M  not  satisfied  with  the  thirty  thousand  pounds 
wkieh  Rockingham  cancelled  at  his  death. 
Bttrke  himself  had  a  miserable  ptaa  of  proclaiming 


his  poverty  as  a  disqualifioation  for  high  offices  ia 
the  State.  He  even  said, , when  Lord  North's 
administration  was  defeated,  that  his  position  in 
the  world  prevented  him  from  expecting  a  seat 
iu  tho  Cabinet.  The  humility  was  assumed  pro- 
bably. Whether  it  was  real  or  only  taken  np 
for  the  occasion,  we  understand  that  he  was 
displeased  because  he  did  not  obtain  that  seat 
for  which  his  poverty  disqualified  liim,  in  bis 
own  opinion;  or  according  to  his  own  statement. 
He  was  nevertheless  made  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  with  a  salary  of  four  iAousand  pounds 
annually — his  sou,  a  very  young  man,  was  made 
his  deputy,  with  an  income  of  Jive  hundred  pounds 
yearly;  and  his  brother  became  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  profits  attached  to  the 
situation.  The  Burke  family  prospered,  there- 
fore,  on  politics;  and  while  their  principal  advo- 
cated economy,  they  were  comfortable,  for  a 
brief  period. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Burke's  persecution 
of  Warren  Hastings,  in  a  manner  and  style  that 
unquestionably  prove  personal  animosity,  did  not 
originate  in  a  little  matter  of  money.  He  had  a 
cousin,  to  whom  he  was  attached  deeply,  as  his 
letters  show,  in  India;  aud  an  old  aoqnaint- 
tance,  an  Armenian,  an  odd  and  romantic  perso- 
nage, with  whom  he  formed  a  strange  friend- 
ship, on  the  probable  basis  that  they  had  both 
disobeyed  their  fathers — two  very  respectable 
gentlemen — one  in  Calcutta  and  the  other  in 
Dublin,  aud  were  both  looking  for  fortune  in 
London,  when  they  accidentally  met.  Warren 
Hastings  was  a  practical  man,  and  did  not  perhaps 
support  the  Armenian's  views,  which  eitended  to 
a  revolution  in  his  country.  William  Burke  was 
a  man  in  want  of  preferment,  and  poor  Warren 
Hastings  "  had  not  a  life  to  live"  with  that  class 
of  persons.  He  even  wrote  in  a  beseeching  strain 
to  the  authorities  in  ^eadenhall-street,  against 
farther  exportations  of  persons  in  search  of  for- 
tunes. He  had  not  perhaps  promoted  William 
Burke's  prosperity  to  the  extent  that  the  gentleman 
himself  deemed  commensurate  to  his  claims,  in- 
ternal jier  te,  and  by  rebtionship  per  the  great 
orator.  We  shall  have  reason  hereafter,  perhaps, 
to  investigate  that  matter  a  little,  for  we  fear  that 
Mr.  MacKnight,  in  his  zeal  for  *'  his  subject,'*  will 
even  vindicate  that  affair  also. 

Burke  did  not  retain  for  more  than  two  years 
the  pension  which  he  obtained  through  Hamilton. 
They  quarrelled.  Burke  begged  for  a  reconcili- 
ation. It  was  refused.  Then  when  Hamilton 
found  that  the  pension  was  to  be  thrown  up,  he 
was  willing  to  strike  to  his  old  friend.  That  pro- 
posal also  came  too  late.  They  separated  for  ever. 

In  the  same  month  Burke  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Qarret,  to  a  small  farm  in 
Ireland,  worth  six  thousand  pounds,  and  producing 
an  income  equal  to  the  abandoned  pension.  He 
soon  afterwards  formed  a  connection  with  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  his  biographer 
naively  says  that : — "  The  resplendent  halo  which 
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Burke^s  genius  has  tlirown  around  thb  nobleman 
may  appear  to  invest  bim  with  a  claim  beyond  his 
«ierit8."  The  attachment  of  the  biographer  to 
his  theme  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other 
author  whom  we  remember.  Tt  is  altogether 
beautifnl. 

William  Burke  obtained  for  his  kiosman  the 
appointment  of  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis 
of    Rockingham— and,  says   Mr.   MacKniglit,    of 
Edmund   Burke,  "he  was  the  Prometheus  who 
brought  fire  from  Heaven  to  invigorate  the  cold 
body  Whig  Cabinet,"  whose  coming  was  to  be  an 
era  in  the  British  Parliament ;    who  was  to  unite 
politics,  eloquence,  and  philosophy,  as  they  had 
never  been  before  united  in  ancient  and  modern 
limes,  not  even  by  Cicero,  not  even  by  Bacon," 
* — we  pause  with  Bacon ;  having  gone  far  enough. 
Edmund  Burke  went  first  into  the  Commons 
for  a  rotten  borough,  Wendover.     He  was  elected 
on  the  20th  December,  1765,  but  all  such  elections 
were  farces.      Earl  Yemey  was  the  patron,  and 
opposition   was  useless.      He  early   occupied   a 
brilliant  position  in  Parliament,  and  his   ofiicial 
connexion  with  the  Premier  gave  influence  to  his 
statements ;    which  even  his  eloquence  could  not 
alone   have   commanded.      That   eloquence    was 
however,  almost  superhuman.     According  to  these 
volumes    "now   humourous,    now   pathetic,    now 
historical,  now  passionate,  now  didactic,  the  ordi- 
nary politician  of  the  counting-house,  the  quarter 
session?,  or   the  Government  office,  grew  amazed, 
and  at  last  confounded  by  such  a  wonderful  exhi- 
bition ;"  and  who  can  wonder  at  the  result,  when 
we  are  told  in  the  same  page  that  at  one  moment 
"his  voice  became  deep,  solemn,  and  almost  un- 
earthly, as  ho  denounced,  in  the  exalted  strain  of 
a  Hebrew  prophet,  woe  and  destruction  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  earth." 

We  are  unable  to  follow  through  all  the  changes 
iu  Burke's  fortune.  They  rose  and  fdl  with  his 
party;  but  he  had  always  the  friendship  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hockingham,  and  even  his  riches  as  a 
support.  From  the  following  extract  it  appears 
that  he  was  enabled  to  purcbasi  the  "  estate  called 
Gregorics;"  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  was  derived  from  dealings  by  his  brother, 
and  his  relative,  William  Burke,  in  India  stock. 
Mr.  MacKnight  assures  us  that  Edmund  Burke  had 
no  connexion  with  these  transactions.  Probably 
not,  but  the  Burke's  all  lived  in  one  house,  and  it 
is  useless  to  say  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
these  dabblings  and  dealings  in  India  stock.  Why, 
he  even  had  the  use  of  the  money  which  came  of 
them;  although  it  was  afterwards  repaid.  Thus 
•early,  we  find  possible  reasons  for  his  antipathy  to 
Warren  Hastings. 

We  renew  cur  admiration  of  the  zeal  wherewith 
the  author  defends  the  statesman,  while  reading 
llic  second  sciitei  ce  of  the  next  cxlruct.  Ko  need 
f(»r  conuption  at  Wendover,  certainly  !  Was  it  not 
all  corruption  together,  when  tho  Earl  Vcrney  sent 
an  Ir'&h  gentleman  to  the  burgesses  of  the  quiet 
.borough  with  his  orders  to  them  for  the  election 


of  the  bearer !  "  Please  elect  the  bearer,  a  friMido 

mine,  to  represent  you  in  Parliament.*'  In  these 
days  we  doubt  if  the  patrons  of  boroughs  preceded 
their  injunctions  by  the  verb  "pUase.*" 

He  was  elected  a  second  time  for  the  boroojfh  of  Wen- 
dover.  Corruption  was  not  needed  there.  The  friendship  of 
Lord  Verney,  with  this  noblera»n*s  atlachment  to  Lord 
RockinKharo,  rendered  Burke's  election  a  matter  of  course. 
Lord  Verney,  and  Edmund's  two  relatives.  Bichard  and 
William  Burke,  continued  busily  specnlating  in  Indian  Stock. 
Richard  and  William  appear  to  have  had  a  run  of  good 
fortune,  and  at  this  time  could  command  a  considerable  sum 
of  ready  money. 

Their  assistance  was  probably  of  much  importance  to 
Burke,  who,  before  the  New  Parliament  met,  had  become  a 
landed  proprietor,  and  had  even  taken  profession  of  histerri- 
torial  acquisition.      To  use  his  own  expressions,  which  on 
this  matter  are  the  best,  because  they  arc  likely  to  be  the 
most  accurate,   he  had.  with  all  the  money  he  could  coia- 
mand  of  his  own,  and  all  he  could  borrow  from  hit  friends, 
made  an  effort  to  strike  a  root  in  England.     The  aid  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  was,  doubtless,  themost  subsUnUaL 
By  such  means,  Burke  was  now  at  least  the  nominal  owner 
of  about  six  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land.      There  was 
some  meadow  and  pasture;  there  was  also  an  extensive  por- 
tion for  agricultural  purposes ;   but  the  principal  part  was 
covered  with  fine  trees,  which  delighted  both  his  eyes  and 
his  heart  to  contemplate,  in  their  changing  costumes  with 
the  varying  seasons.     The  csUte  was  called  Gregoriet.    I^ 
had  formerly  belonged   to  the   courtly   and  accomplished 
Waller,  who  died  here,  and  was  buried  in  the  Churdi  of 
Beaconsfteld.     The  house  of  this  brilliant  wit,  but  lukewarm 
politician,  was  said  to  be  the  farm-house,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  Burke's  own  dwelling.     This  was  really  a  splen- 
did  residence,   though   he  sometimes   spoke  of  it,  in  the 
language  of  Horace,  as  a  humble  cottage.     It  was  greatly 
improved  by  himself,  was  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  with 
its   noble    colonnades  and  graceful  porlicoca.  ila  statnaiy, 
paintings,  gardens,  conservatories,  and  pleasure-grounds,  all 
arranged  with  excellent  taste,  and  carefully  kept  in  order, 
had  a  most  refined  and  even  classical  appearance.      Situated 
about  one  mile  from  Beaoonsfield,  and  2*  miles  from  Londoa, 
it  looked  like  a  royal  residence  on  a  small  scale,  and  re- 
minded  the  spectator  of  Buckiugliam  House,  which  it  much 
resembled.  " 


Let  us  remark  that  fortune  had  not  been  alto 
gether  sour  to  a  man  who,  somewhere  near  to  forty 
years  old,  became  the  owner  of  Gregoriea ;  with 
encumbrances  indeed;  but  of  which  the  greater 
part  was  paid  by  the  codicil  to  the  will  of  the 
lender. 

The  ifiajor  portion  of  the  two  volumes  are  neces- 
sarily historical — troubles  in  the  colonies,  at  home, 
in  India,  with  France,  with  Spain  ;  all  the  anxieties 
of  the  last  century,  and  all  ita  public  sorrow*,  come 
up  for  review  in  panoramic  style.  We  therefore 
turn  with  some  relief  to  the  interesting,  although 
less  valuable  portions  of  Mr.  MacKnight's  works, 
and  read  the  rivalries  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Vesey— marvelling,  by  the  way,  how  it  happens 
that  in  our  age  of  strong-minded  women  and  ihcir 
rights,  we  really  have  no  successors  of  the  Monta- 
gue's or  the  Vesey 's,  either  in  the  English  or  the 
Scotch  metropolis.  The  last  century  was,  we  ans- 
pect,  distiuguibhed  by  more  social  intercourse  of  a 
pleasant  kind  than  the  present.  If  or  one  reason, 
probably — people  were  not  quite  so  busy  as  now. 
These  old  gentlemen  managed  their  affiurs  in  a 
cooler  way  than  we  can  afford.     They  scorn  to  have 
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eiijojed  life  more  completely  than  steam  and  rail 
penult  at  the  present  period;  and  spent  one  fourth 
part  of  their  time  in  dressing,  and  undressing,  and 
dressing  up  their  hair. 

At  the  evening  parties  of  hit  coHnfrywoinan,  aod  Mr. 
HoDtagiie*s  friend  and  mal,  the  good  natnred  and  anpre- 
teadiag  Mra.  Vetey,  in  Boltoo-row,  he  wat  more  frequently 
•na.  Mrs.  Montague  alvajs  endeavoured  to  give  the  law, 
aad  to  be  thelrst  person  at  her  table,  loaded  vith  the  most 
w^tj  pUta,  and  iu  her  drawing  room,  decorated  with  the 
OKMt  costly  aagaiKcence,  when  every  visitor  sat  studiously 
ranfed  according  to  his  rank  and  celebrity.  Mrs.  Vesey 
deteraioed  that  all  her  friends  should  be  at  their  ease,  would 
afiov  of  ao  esdnsive  circle,  and  permitted  every  one  to 
waU,  saoater,  loooge,  or  sit,  according  to  pleasure.  Kever 
ptvssning  to  lead  the  conversation,  she  only  thought  of 
ratertaiDing  her  guests.  With  a  iboronglily  Irish  tempera- 
Bent,  she  was  ever  committing  the  most  egregious  blunders. 
BeioR  sfbcted  with  deafness,  she  had  generally  a  reserve  of 
•peaking  tnuapets  on  her  wrists,  abont  her  neck,  or  on  the 
imrcftt  mantel-pieee,  aud  would  ty  desperately  from  one 
t«lk«r  to  another,  eager  to  hear  the  conversation  ;  and,  on 
being  too  late,  would  cxdaim,  **  Well,  I  really  thought  you 
•ere  taking  of  something  !"  or  when  these  disappointments 
beeane  more  frequent,  **  I  can*t  conceive  why  it  is  that  no- 
body talks  to  night ;  I  can't  catch  a  word.**  **  DonH  miud 
}oar  dress !  come  in  your  blue  stockings  !**  she  had  an«wBred 
to  a  geatleouui  whom  she  was  iuvitiog  to  one  of  her  evening 
ratertaiomeDts,  years  ago,  at  Bath ;  and  hrnce  arose  the 
word  blee-stocking,  though  the  meaning  it  afterwards  popu- 
Isrfy  aasomed  was,  however,  more  justly  derived  from  the 
atsociatioos  of  Mrs.  Montague's  numerous  and  ambitions 
Meetings.  Mrs.  Vesey,  with  other  inunmerable  peculiarities, 
vas  also  remarkable  for  a  very  short  memory.  As  she  was 
•Peking  one  day,  with  much  indignation,  against  ladies  who 
feonied  a  second  time,  her  attention  was  politely  called  to 
tfee  fact  of  Mr.  Vesey  being  her  second  husband.  She  re- 
i^iiiicd,  with  astonishment,  **  Bless  me  !  my  dear,  I  had  quite 
£»rgDtlco  it." 

At  this  date,  namely  1776,  Burke  was  in  oppo- 
ution  to  Lord  North's  Government,  and  the 
adrocate  of  the  American  colonists  in  their  war  of 
iadepeodence,  a  contest  which  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced aU  those  benefits  to  freedom  that  fiurke  and 
Fox  may  hare  expected.  Even  in  their  busy 
sessions,  however,  the  orator  of  the  opposition, 
▼ho  acquired  the  agency  for  New  York,  found 
time  for  evenings  with  Johnson  aud  Boswell  at 
theur  dub ;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  literary 
friends,  revived  his  old  attachments,  which  always 
leened  to  please  him  more  than  his  political  con- 
fiexiotts. 

It  appears  that  in  1779  and  1780,  Protestant 
issoeiations  existed  in  Scotland.  Our  author 
even  tells  us  that  there  were  riots  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  on  the  sni  ject  of  concession  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Windows  were  broken.  Dr. 
B^rftertaon's  house  was  nearly  demolished.  "  The 
ynm  teemed  with  the  most  acrimonious  accusa- 
tknis  against  all  who  professed  the  ancient  creed." 
Bit  if  Mr.  MacKnight  will  study  the  statistics  of 
newspapers,  he  wiU  Icarn  that  the  press  could  not 
^e  been  very  influential  at  that  period ;  at  least, 
UKmg  persons  who  joined  mobs.  *  The  Caledonian 
MtfCMff  published  news,  but  its  articles,  with  all 
reifcot  to  that  most  ancient  of  our  journals  be  it 
vndm,  were  not  then  extremely  exciting.  In 
M^  Mr.  MacKnight  is  painting  a   scene,  and 


(forgets  that  is  fixed  at  eighty  years    ago.     Ho 
writes  that   "  the  old  covenanting  spirit  was  folly 
roused,  and  its  features  had  certainly  not  improved 
during  the  long  trance  in  which  it  had,  since  the 
Revolution  been  permitted  to  fall,  from  the  politic 
forbearance  of  tolerating  Administrations.'*     What 
can  the  author  mean  ?      In  Scotland,  at  least,  the 
Revolution  was  accomplished  by,  and  through,  the 
covenanting  spirit ;    and   eighty  years  since  it  has 
grown  cold  as   any  iceberg.     However,  the  wholo 
story  tends   to   the  honour  of  Mr.   Burke.     Dr. 
Robertson  lost   money,  and   his   glazier   made  a 
profit  in   Edinburgh,  to  reflect  honour  upon  Mr. 
Burke  in  London.     He  had  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  setting  forth 
the  dangers  under  which  they  suffered. 

Burke*s  speech  on  presenting  thii  petition  was  imperfectly 
reported.  The  severe  reprehension  which  it  expressed  of  the 
Protestant  society  in  Scotland,  aod  especially  of  the  doctrines 
he  supposed  their  pamphlets  to  have  disseminated,  caused 
oousiderable  annoyance  to  some  of  those  respectable  but  mis- 
chieroos  individuals.  Two  gentlemen,  one  a  merchant, 
and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  wrote  to  him  from  Edin- 
burgh, complaining  of  the  strictures  he  had  passed  upon 
their  proceedings,  and  enclosing  him  a  pamphlet  and  some 
sermons,  that  they  thought  much  more  moderate  in  their 
tone  than  another  publication,  in  which  he  had  accused 
the  Protestant  committee  and  their  reverend  supporters. 
They  both  expressed  themselves  his  admirers.  The  clergy- 
nuw  in  particular  informed  him  thai  he  had  fully  embraced 
his  principles  respecting  the  American  war.  Burke  replied 
to  both  those  letters,  and  managed,  as  his  n^anner  of  corres- 
pondence was,  in  the  most  polite  and  complimentary 
language,  to  rebuke  both  his  correspondents  for  their  intol- 
erant conduct,  and  to  read  them,  in  a  respectful  tone,  a  very 
severe  lesson.  Mr.  Patrick  Bowie,  the  merchant,  with  his 
pamphlet,  and  the  Rev.  John  Erskine,  the  clergyman,  with 
his  sermons,  were  very  unfortunate  in  the  writings  they  had 
sent  for  Burke's  approval.  He  found  them  quite  as  inflam- 
matory as  the  production  he  had  held  up  to  tha  indignation 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  anything  rather  than,  as 
his  two  correspondents  expected,  distinguished  for  their 
moderation.  **  Gentlemen,"  wrote  Burke,  **  if  your  activity 
in  public  affnirs,  in  wYiich  you  have  taken  a  voluntary  part, 
ought  rather  to  employ  your  abilities  in  enlightening  than  in 
inflaming  the  people.  We  have  had  disunion  enough  already; 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  your  part  of  the  kingdom  had  mani- 
fested  but  one  half  of«  the  good  for  the  union  of  our  Pro- 
testant Empire  in  terms  of  equity  and  freedom,  that  has  been 
manifested  for  taking  away  ail  justice  and  all  liberty,  from 
our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  at  home.  If  there  had,  we 
we  should  not  have  been  set  down  in  our  present  miserable 
ooi^dition.** 

Yet  there  were  some  accomplished  gentlemen,  who  gloried 
in  the  name  of  Whigs,  as  little  favourable  to  the  rebuation 
of  the  penal  laws  as  those  Scotch  Presbyterians.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  session.  Lord  George  Gordon  more  than  once 
revived  the  petition  of  the  Scotch  Roman  Catholics.  He 
considered  it  a  national  disgrace  that  such  a  document 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  surprised  members  with  his  weeping,  praying, 
and  ranting.  Burke  always  met  the  fury  of  this  Protea- 
tant  leader  with  his  inimitable  weapons  of  ridicule,  eloquence 
and  wisdom.  But  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Conway,  who 
had  gone  to  defend  his  government  of  Jersey,  that  Burke 
was  quite  as  frantic  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  against  them ;  and  he  classed  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  philosophic  statesmi  n  in  the  cause  of 
toleration,  and  those  of  the  noble  fanatic  in  the  cause  of 
persecution,  together  as  equally  absurd. 

*    The  administration  of  Locd  North  was  calami 
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tous,  and  afforded  many  salient  points  from  which 
an  opponent  could  hang  his  censures.  The  oppo- 
sition were  not  powerful  in  numbers,  but  they 
were  strong  in  talents ;  and  to  them  the  colonists 
of  the  states  were  in  no  small  measure  indebted 
for  their  success.  Burke  was  their  earnest  friend ; 
and  although  an  administrative  reformer,  yet  he 
was  never  more  than  a  Whig,  and  not  a  very 
liberal  Whig.  "To  the  agitation  for  political 
.  reform  he  became  decidedly  averse,"  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer ;  and  while  we  admit  his  genius 
and  his  perseverance,  we  cannot  say  that  Eng- 
land or  the  British  empire  is,  on  the  whole,  his 
debtor.  His  oratorical  stjle  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  corruption  of  his  time.  His  cleverest 
sayings  were  amusing,  but  they  were  also  revolting 
— for  they  were  often  founded  upon  his  applica- 
tions of  Scripture ;  and  neither  these  nor  his  vio- 
lence would  now  be  tolerated  in  Parliament. 

A  more  ardent  admirer  of  the  man  than  we 
now  believed  to  be  in  existence  has  become  his 
biographer,  and  brings  to  the  task  a  warmth  of 
affection  for  his  memory  that  will  leave  it  almost 
stainless,  if  the  work  be  accepted  hereafter  as  good 


authority.  It  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  brings 
vividly  before  the  mind  those  adverse  di^s  in 
which  the  country  suffered  grievous  calamities, 
and  yet  possessed  able  men.  In  this  respect  it 
forms  one  of  several  recent  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  our  historical  literature ;  and  we  need 
scarcely  to  add  that  it  is  ably  written.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  the  author  rises  to  higher  flights,  and 
becomes  more  pathetic  than  the  subject  requires, 
iu  our  view  of  it ;  but  he  sees  it  from  another 
point  of  view.  He  holds  that  Edmund  Burke  was 
"  the  most  illustrious  Irishman  ;"  the  superior  of 
Cicero  and  Bacon  in  philosophic  pursuits  ;  while 
we  regard  him  as  only  a  very  able  statesman- 
very  fortunate,*  not  always  very  scrupulous,  but 
frequently  in  error  both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a 
politician.  Still  he  is  one  of  the  men  in  the  last 
century  who  cannot  be  forgotten.  A  history  of 
the  times  canpot  bo  written  without  his  name. 
He  has  woven  that  into  the  period  of  his  long 
public  life.  Therefore,  it  is  well  that  the  world 
should  hf^ve  his  conduct  described  by  an  enthu- 
siastic follower. 


LIFE   ASSURANCES. 


A  KEMABKABLE  casc  has  occurrcd  during  the  past 
mouth,  in  an  English  Court  of  Law,  in  connexion 
with  Life  Assurance ;  and  we  have  so  frequently 
recommended  the  practice,  that  we  deem  some 
notice  of  the  circumstance  necessary.  The  Mer- 
chant and  Tradesmen's  Life  Assurance  Society, 
who  are  defenders  in  the  case,  proposed  to  connect 
themselves  with  another  Company,  but  their 
practice  will  not  we  trust  be  continued  in  the  new 
partnership.  The  renewal  premiums  on  policies 
fall  due  at  a  fixed  date.  They  are  always  payments 
in  advance,  and  twenty  to  thirty  days  of  grace  are 
allowed  in  making  these  payments.  It  has  been, 
hitherto,  the  general  belief  of  insurers,  that  their 
policies  were  good  during  that  period ;  or  that  if 
they  died  during  the  days  of  grace,  the  amount 
secured  by  the  policies,  would  be  paid  subject  to 
deduction  of  the  premium  for  the  time  then  current. 
We  believe  that  no  doubt  whatever  existed  on  that 
subject ;  and  the  circumstance  must  have  occurred 
often.  We  certainly  know  that  roost  respectable 
companies  take  the  contract  in  that  light.  It  ap- 
pears^ however,  that  the  managers  of  the  Com- 
pany named,  view  their  liability  in  a  different  way. 
We  need  not  occupy  space  with  an  explanation  of 
their  reasons ;  because  they  are  very  distinctly 
stated  in  the  subjoined  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  have  maintained  them  successfully. 
This  decision  warrants  an  inquiry  into  wording  of 
policies,  and  the  opinions  of  companies  resi>ecting 
them.  The  parties  who  have  raised  the  question 
were  managers  of  a  Mutual  Society,  and  yet^  if  we 


be  correctly  informed,  their  deed  of  co-partnership 
enabled  the  directors  to  transfer  their  basiuess  and 
members  in  bulk  to  another  Company,  without 
asking  their  consent.  Deeds  and  policies  roayi 
therefore,  contain  curious  clauses.  As  to  the  latt^ 
a  policy  may  expire  worth  nothing,  at  a  time  when 
the  parties  interested  considered  it  to  be  good 
value  for  the  money  written  on  the  document.  To 
them  the  days  of  grace  form  a  period  of  delusion  -, 
and  their  incorporation  in  notices  and  papers  ou 
the  subject  is  a  share  which  should  be  broken  and 
destroyed. 

We  repeat,  however,  the  opinion  that  the  law  of 
this  case  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
respectable  companies;  and  not  less  so  to  the 
opinions  of  insurers.  Nice  questions  might  arise 
however  upon  the  subject.  The  payment  of  the 
money  might  be  held  to  be  illegal  by  partners  or 
shareholders,  iu  the  circumstances  after  it  was 
made.  The  terms  of  different  policies  may  admit 
different  constructions;  and  this  case  which  is  by 
no  means  admirable  in  its  causes  should  lead  to  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  days  of  grace. 
Looking  to  the  purposes  for  which  lives  are  insured 
usually,  the  insurer  cannot  allow  any  doubt  to  rest 
on  the  character  of  the  policies. 

FRTTCUARD  V.  TBS    MERCHANT'S  AND  TRADESM A2f*S  LITI 
ASSURANCB  SOCIBTT. 

This  case  came  before  the  Court  on  demurrer  on  the 
10th  of  February.  The  action  was  brought  by  tbe 
plaintiff  on  a  poucy  of  insurance  for  £600,  effected  on 
he  life  of  Richard  Paul  Hare  JodreU,  in  the  office  of 
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tfe  defeadants,  and  bearing  date  October  13,  1853. 
The  declaration  set  oat  the  policy,  which  provided  in 
die  asua]  terms  that  if  the  assured  lived  beyond  the 
I3th  of  October  then  next  ensuing,  and  he  or  his  as- 
signs should  on  or  before  the  said  13th  of  October  in 
erery  succeeding  year  daring  the  natural  life  of  the 
ttid  Richard  Paul  Hare  Jodr^  pay  to  the  defendants 
the  annual  premium  of  ig22  18s.  9d.,  and  observe  all 
the  covenants  in  the  deed,  the  directors  would,  within 
three  calendar  months  after  proof  of  the  death  of  the 
said  Richard  Paul  Hare  Jodrell,  pay  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators,  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  £500.  The  policy 
contained  certain  conditions,  the  non-performance  of 
which  were  to  make  it  void,  one  of  which  was  if  th6 
jeafly  premium  was  not  paid  within  thirty  days  after 
it  became  due.  The  declaration  then  stated  the  pay- 
ment of  the  premium  in  1854,  that  the  said  R.  P.  H. 
Jodrell  lived  beyond  the  13th  day  of  October  then 
next,  and  that  the  plaintiff  within  thirty  days  after  the 
premium  became  due,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1855, 
paid  the  premium  of  £22  18s.  9d.  to  the  defendants  by 
check,  which  was  presented  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1S55,  and  duly  honoured  before  notice  to  the  plaintiff 
of  Mr.  Jodrell's  death,  and  a  receipt  was  sent  to  the 
plaintiff  by  the  defendants  on  the  15th  of  November, 
IS55.  Mr.  Jodrell  died  on  the  12th  of  November,  1855. 
The  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  £500  assured  on  the 
policy,  and  pleaded  that  Mr.  Jodrell  died  before  the 


expiration  of  the  thirty  days*  grace  after  the  13th  of 
October,  1855,  and  be&re  the  check  was  received  by 
the  defendants,  and  before  the  policy  was  renewed,  and 
that  the  defendants  had  no  notice  or  knowledge  of  his 
death,  and  they  received  the  proceeds  of  the  check 
under  the  mistaken  supposition  that  Mr.  Jodrell  was 
alive,  and  that  the  premium  was  not  paid  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  policy.  To  this  plea  the  plaintiff 
demurred,  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  was  renewed 
and  revived,  and  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea  were  no 
answer  to  it.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  judg- 
ment must  be  for  the  defendants.  The  thirty  days  were 
days  of  grace  and  indulgence,  and  the  premium  re- 
ceived during  that  time  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
received  on  the  understanding  that  the  person  whose 
life  was  insured  was  alive.  Both  parties  were  under  a  mis- 
take as  to  his  being  alive ;  but  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
if  there  had  been  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jodrell's  death  at 
the  tiiSe  the  premium  was  paid  the  money  would  not 
have  been  received.  By  the  policy  the  premium  must 
be  paid  within  the  year.  Payment  vrithin  thirty  days 
named  in  the  condition  might  be  a  question  which  par- 
ties would  be  wise  not  to  raise.  The  contract  was  for 
indemnity  against  future  death,  and  the  last  premium 
not  having  been  paid  in  pursuance  of  that  contract  the 
plaintiff  might  recover  it  back  again.  Judgment  must 
be  for  the  defendants. 
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Haveloek,  tie  Broadttone  of  Honour,  By  Edwin 
Pirroif  Hood.  London;  John  Suow,  Pp.  68. 
SoxE  good  may  follow  a  short  notice  of  ours, 
inioog  manj  discoarses,  concerning  the  death  of 
the  late  General  Havelock,  whicb  have  been  pub- 
lished recently.  The  greater  part  of  these  sermons, 
80  far  as  we  have  read  them,  are  characterised  by 
1  jodidoas  omission  of  doabtful  matters.  The 
preacher  in  this  instance  has  dug  deeper  into  the 
CDnseqaences  and  nature  of  war  than  many  others. 
The  operation  itself  he  calls  "  infernal."  So  in 
one  sense  is  every  developement  of  evil.  War  is 
a  large  demonstration  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
wodd.  The  earlier  wars  of  mankind,  with  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  when  the  latter  disputed  with 
the  human  race  that  empire  of  the  earth,  which 
wodd  liaTC  soon  terminated  in  their  onn  destruc- 
tion, was,  in  its  way,  "  infernal."  War  between 
mankind  involves  immeasurably  more  of  this  ele- 
ment. All  wars  must  have  an  evil  origin.  This 
Ifldian  war  is  particularly  the  woik  of  the  evil  one. 
If  the  abominations  prevalent  in  the  superstitious 
systems  of  India,  springing  out  of  them  naturally 
Mxd  necessarily  as  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  be  opposed 
to  human  happiness ;  if  the  worsliip  of  *'  the  des- 
tfoyer,"  the  absolute  murders,  and  the  tortures 
•elf- inflicted,  or  inflicted  upon  others,  be  clear 
eridences  and  fruit  of  sin,  then  any  war  under- 
tiiea  for  the  defence  of  these  systems,  must  on 
that  side  be  an  infernal  war.  That  is  the  case  in 
this  instance.  The  mutiny  is  not  excused  by 
o^rtssion.  The  Sepoys  did  not  allege  that  they 
jvac  defrauded  of  their  paj ;  that  they  were  cruelly 


oppressed  ;  that  their  people  were  robbed ;  but  their 
cry  was  the  faith ;  their  leaders,  the  priests ;  their 
objects,  the  safety  of  their  creed  of  cruel  wicked- 
ness. The  circumstance  has  been  overlooked  per- 
haps too  much  in  all  discourses,  essays,  and  sermons 
on  this  subject ;  that  the  mutineers  were  the  defen- 
ders  of  the  faith — their  faith — and  that  in  reality 
the  murders  committed  at  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and 
other  places,  were  deeds  of  worship ;  the  worship 
of  the  Hindoo  destroyer,  or  consequences  of  tho 
miserable  teaching  of  Mohamedanism  that  lays 
the  destruction  of  the  Infidel  upon  its  followers  as 
a  sacred  duty.  Wherever  we  find  tn  opposile 
course  pursued  by  them — and  we  have  many  ex- 
amples of  that  character — the  men  are  better  than 
their  creed.  Among  the  Hindoos  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  similar  examples  exist ;  because  tho 
corruption  of  their  creed  is  actually  darker  than 
the  corruption  of  their  hearts.  Nana  Sahib  in  all 
his  ])ublished  proclamations  appeals  to  "tho 
Almighty  God,**  who  has  enabled  him  to  do  the 
acts  which  ho  describes,  ill  as  a  Hindoo  Chief,  but 
these  proclamations  were  written  by  a  Mohame* 
,dan,  well  known  in  this  country,  and  are  in  the 
Mohamedan  style.  They  declare  a  roost  unholy 
alliance  between  the  Hindoo  and  Mohamedan 
systems,  and  also  distinctly  proclaim  the  extirpation 
of  onr  religion  as  its  object. 

Generally  this  fact  seems  to  be  orerlooked  in 
those  religious  discourses  elicited  by  the  Indian 
mutiny — not  the  fact  that  wo  have  neglected  the 
means  of  evangelising  India  to  a  very  great  degree, 
but  ^he  equally  plain  fact  that  the  mutiny  had  for 
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its  purposes  the  remoral  of  lU  that  we  liad  done ; 
find  security  against  any  futare  efforts  for  that 
objfct. 

Tiicre  are  some  passages  in  Mr.  Flood's  pretty 
}iltle  book — for  his  discourse  takes  that  form  in  the 
publishers  hands—which  we  dissent  from.  Pages 
S  uad  0  conceal  it  by  denying  its  existence: — 

I  can  rend  the  life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  or  even  of 
15i>:iid,  the  kni^^ht  spotless  and  withoat  reproach,  and  not 
find  mj  admiration  eicited.  PoPtr/  ha^  attempted  some 
bright  idealisations ;  bat  fact  and  biography  can  match 
thpm,  and  the  Christian  heart  will  be  the  truest  and  best 
Dhienbrightstein.  The  Baldwins  and  the  Coear«de- Lions 
look  very  poor  beside  many  whom  we  could  mention.  The 
hero  here  answers  to  Parke's  celebrated  portrait  of  a  true 
law  giver.  **  He  onght  to  have  a  heart  fall  of  sensibility — 
he  ought  to  love  and  respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear  himself." 
Most  of  the  great  soldiers  whom  the  world  has  applaoded 
and  praised,  are  simply  contemptible.  To  be  a  great  warrior 
is  usually  little  short  of  being  a  great  criminal,  liere  and 
there  n  name  rises  beaatifal  and  spotless ;  bat  how  seldom, 
and  in  scarcely  any  instance,  has  the  character  of  a  great 
warrior  been  associated  with  that  of  a  devout  Christian. 

Elijah  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
iruth  that  in  Israel's  degeneracy  he  had  seven 
thousand  companions  Mho  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal.  So  it  seems  as  if  many  persons  over- 
looked the  fact  that  (he  camp  has  had  many  men 
who  carried  Christian  principles  into  very  difficult 
places  and  used  them  there.  Few — comparatively 
few — would  have  known  the  worth  of  Uavelock's 
character,  except  for  the  last  half  year  of  his  life 
— and  all  it  brought  for  him  to  accomplish.  Mr. 
Hood  names  Hampden  as  a  distant  companion 
figure  in  arms  and  faith  with  Havelock.  No  need 
is  there  to  go  so  far  back.  Our  history  happily 
furnishes  many  Hampdens  in  character.  The  late 
Crimean  war  afforded  some  evidence  of  that  truth, 
and  it  was  remarked  in  Calcutta  correspondence 
some  time  ago,  before  General  Havelock *s  death, 
that  the  soldiers  who  had  been  drawn  into  the 
severest  struggles  of  this  war  were  chiefly  men  of 
the  Puritanical  stamp. 

The  regiment  regarded  by  General  Havelock  as 
the  centre  of  his  column  of  avengers,  the  78th, 
consisted  of  old  soldiers,  who  had  been  long  in 
India,  had  gained  for  themselves  a  good  name  by 
their  conduct,  and  who,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  corps  in  India  at  the  time,  were  distinguished 
by  at  least  their  outward  respect  for  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  We  have  no  right  to  believe,  or  to 
say,  that  this  outward  respect  was  not  real ;  and 
no  doubt  that  it  was  less  formal  than  that  of 
average  congregations. 

Equally  singular  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
most  fearful  vengeance  inflicted  upon  the  enemy 
in  any  individual  instances  of  the  war  yet  known, 
has  been  in  the  slaughters  by  the  93rd  regiment 
at  the  Secunderbagh,  and  a  mosque  stormed  by 
them.  The  Secunderbagh  contained  almost  two 
thousand  men.  More  than  nineteen  hundred  dead 
sepoys  were  taken  out  of  it  when  the  struggle  was 
over.  Men  standing  beside  that  house  of  blood 
said,  "There  is  the  retribution  for  Cawnpore." 
The  9^rd  regiment  has  long  held  the  highest  place 


in  the  army,  not  only  for  the  moral  and  physioa 
strength  of  the  men,  but,  among  sneers  and  taunts, 
for  their  religious  opinions.  They  may  be  consi- 
dered as  legitimate  successors  in  character  of  the 
Ironsides,  although  belonging  to  another  land,  like 
the  78th. 

We  are  also,  in  this  country,  apt  to  eonfonnd 
all  the  Hindoos  with  the  crimes  of  those  bdonging 
to  Oude  and  the  North- Western  Provinces.  The 
following  passages,  pages  43  and  iS,  is  an  example : 

U'hat  tragedies  are  recalled  to  oor  memories.  WotU 
t!)at  we  could  blot  them  for  ever  from  oar  meKory. 
Husbands,  who  shot  their  wives,  their  children  aod  themselves 
as  the  only  means  of  escape  from  'those  wild  monsters— 
Children  of  Moloch,  worshippers  of  Juggernaut,  and  Theoa, 
and  Mariataly.  It  was  not  an  ordiuary  war,  it  was  a 
sacramental  execution.  I  look  on  Havelock  as  a  propbd 
Saruel,  hewing  Agag  to  pieces  before  the  Lord.  Ah !  kov 
our  hearts  bled  when  we  think  of  «il  those  borrora— wkea 
we  think  of  all  those  tresses  of  hair, 

"  of  murdered  maidens  hair.*' 

When  wc  think  of  that  well — when  we  remember  the 
scream  of  despair,  which  will  make  Cawupore,  to  all  after 
ages,  the  Jericho  of  India ! — Raze  it !  Rase  it !  even  to 
the  ground.  Let  that  habiiatioM  be  detoUUe^  amd  Ut  no  ««* 
dwell  therein  ;  let  it  be  even  as  the  cities  of  the  plain — let 
the  waters  of  a  dead  sea  flow  over  it.  **  Cursed  be  the  ma 
before  the, Lord  that  rUeth  up  and  huildeih  the  eity" 

Cawnpore  contained,  we  believe,  oms  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  men  who  rebelled  there 
were  our  own  sepoys,  and  the  soldiers  of  Naaa 
Sahib,  joined  by  all  the  felons  of  the  district.  The 
population  generally  did  not  commit  murder  or 
oppose  us.  Where  British  planters  had  lived  for 
some  time,  they  were  able  to  raise  their  own  teo- 
antry  in  their  defence.  When  General  Havelock 
fought  his  way  through  Lucknow,  out  of  390 
doolie-bearers  who  carried  the  sick  and  wounded, 
more  than  eighty  were  shot  dead  in  one  detachment. 
The  doolie-bearers  were  native  labourers — chieflj, 
we  suppose,  from  Cawnpore, 

Again,  we  find  in  this  class  of  publications  blame 
imputed  to  ourselves  where  none  exists.  Thus,  in 
one  of  the  pages  quoted  above,  page  42,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  occurs : — 

I  believe  I  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  India.  I  believe 
that  yet  onr  language,  and  law,  and  civiUsation,  and  religioa, 
which  is  the  complement  of  the  whole,  will  roll  like  majestic 
rivers  over  that  whole  amasing  continent.  Bat  at  this  no- 
ment  wise  men  have  judged  the  anneiation  of  Oodo  to  \x 
impolitic  and  unfortunate.  And  I  wish  to  remind  yon  too, 
how,  when  the  Queen  of  Oude,  since  dead,  no  doobt  of  a 
broken  heart,  came  to  this  country,  she  was  treated  with  dis- 
graceful iusult — disgraceful  to  us,  when  we  remessber  she 
was  a  woman,  a  stranger,  and  in  her  own  right  a  Qoeea. 

-  We  do  not  know  what  insult  was  suffered  by 
the  Queen  of  Oude.  She  lived  in  an  expensive 
style  at  Paddington.  Nobody,  so  far  as  we  ever 
heard,  offered  any  insult  to  her  or  to  her  suite, 
even  after  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  arrived.  The 
lady  in  question  was  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Oode. 
Practically  she  had  been  always  a  British  subject 
Oude  was  a  feudal  holding,  belonging  to  the  Oude 
dynasty — who  are  a  modem  family — under  condi- 
tions that  they  are  accused  of  neglecting.    The 
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trath  of  tliikt  accosatlon  may  b6  denied ;  but  tbe 
tmth  of  the  leading  fact,  that  OuJe  was  not  an 
icdepcndent  soTcreignity,  is  a  matter  of  history. 
The  Queen  of  Oude  did  not  mix  in  society.  That 
ns  her  own  affair — part  of  her  creed — lor  which* 
it  tloofi  was  responsible ;  bat  we  never  heard  of 
any  insults  that  she  suffered,  and  she  suffered  none. 
Her  death  was  the  natural  result  of  a  disease  under 
vbiefa  she  suffered  before  her  arrival  here. 

We  refer  to  this  discourse  as  one  of  a  class 
vfaich  most  have  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than 
&UJ  other  means  to  rai^e  in  this  country  an  interest 
in  Indian  affairs  which  a  mutiny  should  not  have 
been  required  to  form. 


Tki  Old  Baekdor  in  the  Old  ScoUuh  nilag'^.     By 

Tiioius   AiBD.      Second   edition.      Pp.    823. 

Blackwood  and  Sjus,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon. 
Tui3  very  pleasing  volume  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
essays,  and  other  desultory  pieces.     It  opens  with 
a  beautifully  expressed  idea,  which  we  quote  in  the 
aaibofs  own  words.     He  says — 

It  M  the  lav  of  hnman  natare  that  a  man,  however  long 
^  nay  have  been  abroad,  and  however  comfortable  his 
forn^  residence  may  be,  is  yet  drawn  back  by  old  affection 
to  bit  satire  spot,  there  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life.  It 
ii  vilely  ordained  fay  God,  in  the  constitution  of  our  being, 
ihst  Uiis  shoald  be  so,  as  the  gentlest  and  best  natural  pre- 
pwatkia  for  a  man  to  die. 

And  he  then  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  with  such 
feelmgs  did  be,  in  the  winter  of  life,  return  to  the 
pisM  of  hit  birth.  He  takes  its  with  him  to  his 
kme,  and  introduces  ns  to  the  female  guardian  of 
that  horae,  bis  maiden  sister ;  and  while  speaking 
of  his  new  abode  and  his  social  position  in  the 
aeighboorhood,  he  utters  some  remarks  which  it 
vo^  well  if  the  would-be  great  ones  of  society 
would  lay  to  heart.  He  is  speaking  of  the  petty 
dbtin^ions  of  the  world,  and  deprecating  the  con- 
dfict  of  thoee  who  would  appear  other  than  they 
are.    He  says — 

Unhappy  the  poor  wight  who  claims  to  be  in  a  sphere 
sbove  kis  native  level,  without  having  his  claim  distinctly 
slaved.  His  natural  fellows  above  whom  he  aspires  to  be, 
We  and  iao^h  at  him  ;  while  his  ambitions  longings  make 
luai  no  less  afraid  and  incapable  of  mixing  cordially  among 
Ibea.  Ue  thos  belongs  to  no  order  of  men  whatever,  and 
Io«es  tbe  best  enjoyment  of  human  life,  dwelling  for  ever  in 
an  ampbibioas  border  of  donbt  and  mistrust.  He  is  like 
JkUhoa's  lion  in  the  Creation  ;  his  fore-parts  are  pawing  to 
ge:  (ice  and  be  up,  while  his  hind-quarters  stick  fast  in  the 
ek>d. 

There  is  truth  and  yalue  in  this  passage.  After 
the  introduction  to  his  home,  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  "general  character  of  the  Scottish  people." 
••TTic  Scotch,*' he  remarks,  "  are  a  peculiar  people. 
SlroQg  are  tbe  lights  of  their  national  character, 
aad  deep  the  shadows.  From  the  earliest  time, 
tlMj  teem  to  have  been  grave  and  enthusiastic, 
Mfttient  of  the  interference  of  strangers,  steady 
tttkeir  old  attachments,  and  slow  in  forming  new 
Cttn,**  And  after  this  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
Om  EagiMh  and  the  Scotch. 


The  next  chapter  is  entitled  "  Our  Neighbours,'* 
and  is,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a  picture  of  some 
of  the  humble  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The 
graphic  description  of  two  of  them  we  must 
transcribe ;  — 

^  Our  immediate  neighbours  on  the  right  hand  were  two 
old  people,  brother  and  sister,  neither  of  whom  had  ever  been 
married.  Old  John  had  been  a  shepherd  in, his  yonth,  and 
having  made  a  little  money,  came  in  his  declining  years  with 
his  sister  Pe^gy  to  our  \  iUage.  Sabbath  day  invariably  saw 
Peggy  and  Johnnie  seated  together  at  Church.  One  Sunday, 
the  old  boy  had  forgot  his  spectacles.  Peggy,  after  first 
surveying  the  text  herself,  handed  the  Bible  to  her  "  billie'* 
wit  hi  her  left  hand,  the  thnjnb  nail  being  stuck  down  half 
angrily  into  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  more  immediately 
under  consideration,  while  with  her  right  she  transferred  the 
spectacles  (a  pair  of  that  old.fasliioned  kind  without  handles, 
which  sit  piuchingly  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  making  bin 
or  her  who  reads  out  bud  twang  the  conventicle  dismally 
through  the  droning  member)—  these  spectacles,  I  say,  she 
transferred  from  her  own  nose,  and  in  half  testy  impatience 
at  his  forgetfulness,  stuck  them  at  once  by  the  shortest  cut 
on  Johnnie's,  leaving  him  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  this 
process  of  conveyancing  save  implicitly  to  acquiesce. 


Then  other  chapters  follow,  both  discursive  and 
narrative — stories  of  vivid  interest,  and  pages  tbe 
result  of  well-digested  thought.  In  the  latter  he 
gives  us  his  views  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  speaks  of  the  effect  which  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded  by  the  cheap  publications 
of  the  day  has  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  speaking  of  the  young,  he  deprecates  strongly 
too  early  study.  "Notwithstanding  all  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  present  age,"  he  says— 

I  subscribe  to  the  rule  of  the  ancients,  that  the  first  Ave 
or  six  years  of  childhood  should  be  wholly  exempt  from  any 
stated  tasks  of  the  mind — that  the  body  may  be  laying  np  its 
stores  of  health — that  curiosity,  the  spring  of  all  mental 
exertion,  may  be  acquiring  the  habit  of  spontaneous  healthy 
exercise,  and  that  the  bloom  of  young  sensibility  may  not  be 
rubbed  off  by  a  forced  process  of  endeavouring  to  teach  ere 
the  child  be  competent  to  learn.  I  am  less  and  less  in  love 
with  precocity,  which  indeed  is  often  a  mere  manifestation 
of  disease — the  disease  of  a  very  fine  but  very  weak  nervous 
organisation. 

And  as  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  he  writes — 

I  often  think  the  very  abundance  of  books  injures  by  cloy- 
ing the  young  appetite  of  curiosity.  And  look  to  the  pro- 
duction of  literature.  The  very  facilities  of  publication  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  the  young  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  hsve,is  one  main  cause  of  so  much  triviality  in  our 
modem  writings.  Our  authorlings  pitch  upon  a  certain 
current  key  at  once,  and  wanting  the  sustenance  of  quiet, 
deep,  patient,  and  maturing  meditation,  they  seldom  get  be- 
yond  their  first  early  cleverness. 

This  is  but  a  short  extract  from  this  excellent 
chapter,  which  deserves  to  be  universally  read. 
Independently  of  the  talent  of  this  book,  there  is 
a  spirit  of  single-hearted  kindness  visible  through- 
out. The  style  is  simple  and  truthful,  and  the 
tendency  moral.  It  is  a  work  which  deserves  ex- 
tensive circulation,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  instruct, 
amuse,  and  please. 
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Frofmor  WVaonU  Works,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  657. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon. 
This  volume  containing,  '*  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life/*  "Margaret  Lyndsay,"  and  "The 
Foresters,"  opens  with  a  very  tjharming  tale  called 
"The  Lily  of  Liddisdale."  The  "Lily,"  Amy 
Gordon,  is  a  fair  young  shepherdess,  who,  despising 
the  offer  of  a  golden  dream  of  wedded  splendour 
won  for  her  through  her  wondrous  beauty,  shares 
the  humble  lot  of  a  faithful  wooer  of  her  own  sta- 
tion. We  extract  the  beautiful  and  poetical  de- 
scription of  this  lovely  Amy  : — 

Her  face  was  pale,  yet  tinged  with  sach  a  fiiint  and  leaf- 
like  crimson,  that  though  she  deserved  the  name  of  the 
**  Lily**  yet  she  at  timet  was  also  like  onto  the  rose.  When 
asleep,  or  in  silent  tliooght,  she  was  like  the  fairest  of  all 
the  lilied  brood;  bat  when  gliding  along  the  braes,  or  sing- 
ing her  songs  by  the  river  side  she  mi{;ht  well  resemble 
that  other  brighter  and  more  dazzling  flower.  Amy  Gor- 
don knew  that  she  was  beantifnl.  She  knew  it  from  tiie 
eyes  that  in  delight  met  hers,  from  the  tones  of  so  many 
gentle  voices,  from  words  of  affection  from  the  old,  and  love 
from  the  young,  from  the  sadden  smile  that  met  her  when 
in  the  morning,  she  tied  np  at  the  mirror  her  long  raven 
hair,  and  from  the  face  and  fignre  that  looked  op  to  her 
when  she  stooped  to  dip  her  pitcher  in  the  plear  moantain 
well.  Light  were  hei  footsteps  on  the  verdant  turf,  and 
throogh  the  birchwood  gUdes,  and  down  the  rocky  dells  she 
glided  or  bounded  along,  with  a  beanty  that  seemed  at  once 
native  and  alien  there,  like  some  creature  of  another  dime 
that  still  had  kindred  with  '  this — an  Oriental  antelope 
among  the  roes  of  a  Scottish  forest. 

"Moss-side,*'  "An  Hour  at  the  Manse,"  "  Sun- 
set and  Sunrise,'*  together  with  other  tales,  follow 
— all  of  them  delightful  pictures  of  Scottish  life 
and  character. 

"Margaret  Lyndsay,"a  lengthened  narrative,  is 
the  history  of  a  good  and  earaest  daughter,  who 
was  the  comfort  and  joy  of  a  mother  who  had 
tasted  deeply  of  the  world's  cup  of  sorrow,  offered 
to  her  lips  through  a  cruel  husband's  hands. 
Brought  into  poverty,  compelled  to  leave  the  happy 
country  home  at  Braehead,  thus,  with  true  and 
deep  feeling  is  the  flitting  described  : — 

A  neighbour  had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was 
now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  to  move  away.  The 
fire,  which  had  been  kindled  in  the  morning  with  a  few  bor- 
rowed peats  was  now  out— the  shutters  closed — the  door 
was  locked — and  the  key  put  into  the  hand  of  the  person 
sent  to  receive  it.  And  now  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  or  done,  and  the  impatient  horse  started  away,  from 
Braehead.  The  blind  girl  and  poor  Marion,  were  sitting  in 
the  cart.  Margaret  and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  Esther 
had  two  or  three  small  flowerpots  in  her  lap,  for  in  her 
blindness  she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance  and  the  felt  forms, 
and  imagined  beanty  of  floweis ;  and  the  **  innocent**  carried 
away  her  tame  pigeon  in  her  bosom.  Jast  as  Margaret 
lingered  on  the  threshold,  the  robin  redbreast  that  bad  been 
their  boarder  for  several  winters,  hopped  upon  the  stone  seat 
at  the  side  of  the  door,  abd  turned  up  its  merry  eyes  to  her 
face.  "There,**  said  she,  "is  your  last  crumb  from  us, 
sweet  Roby,  but  there  is  a  God  who  takes  care  o*  us  a'.** 
The  widow  had  by  this  time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her 
memory,  and  left  all  the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings, 
joyful  or  desparing,  buried  in  darkness. 

And  after  a  little  while  the  Professor,  in  speak- 
ing of  sorrow  and  its  influence,  utters  the  following 
true  and  thoughtful  remark : — 


Afllictioo  seems  to  find  some  ore  in  the  dross  of  the  mos' 
worthless  nature ;  and  they  who  may  have  felt  poor  in  pros- 
perity, sometimes  discover  themselves  in  adversity  to  be  aa 
eipectedly  rich. 

And  further  on  in  the  narrative,  in  connectioa 
with  the  same  subject — sorrow — there  is  a  passage 
so  beautiful,  so  just  and  true,  that  we  extract  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  this  volume  of  the  Professor's 
works.     "  Among  the  affluent,"  he  says — 

There  is  sometimes  a  luxury  of  grief  which  is  altogether 
unknown  among  the  poor.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  pam- 
pered sorrow  which  the  heart  cherishes  without  being  aware 
of  its  own  selfish  enjoyment.  Indolent,  perhaps,  and  called 
to  the  discharge  of  no  dntien,  the  monmers  give  tbeauelves 
up  to  the  indulgence  of  feelings  which  are  known  to  be 
natural,  and  which  they  conceive  of  as  amiable,  till  the  re- 
membrance of  the  loss  sustained  becomes  evidently  faister 
and  fainter  in  a  mind  still  surroundnd  with  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  life;  and  at  last  the  afflicted  return  to  their 
usual  avocations  without  having  undergone  mneh  real  or 
soul-searching  and  heart-humbling  distress.  But  in  tbe 
abodes  of  poverty  there  is  no  room,  no  leisure  for  such  io- 
dulgenee.  On  the  very  day  that  death  smites  a  dear  objeet, 
the  living  are  called  by  necessity,  not  to  lie  down  and  weep, 
but  to  rise  up  and  work.  The  daily  meal  musk  be  set  oat 
by  their  own  hands,  althoogh  there  is  in  the  house  one  cold 
mouth  to  be  fed  no  more ;  and  in  the  midst  of  ocoipaiiofii 
needful  for  them  who  survive,  must  preparations  be  ra«de  for 
decently  putting  dust  to  dust.  This  is  real  sorrow  asd  saffer* 
ing;  but  although  sharp,  the  sonl  is  framed  to  sustain  it;  and 
sighing  and  sobbing,  weeping  and  wailing,  groans  heaved  is 
wilful  impiety,  outcries  to  a  cruel  Heaven,  and  tbe  delirioos 
tearing  of  hair — these  are  not  the  shows  of  grief  whidi 
nature  exhibits  on  the  earthen  floors  and  beneath  the  smoky 
rnfters,  of  tbe  houses  of  the  poor.  The  great  and  eternal 
law  of  death  is  executed  there  in  an  awful  silence ;  and  thw 
the  survivors  go,  each  his  way,  upon  his  own  espectal  doty 
which  is  marked  out  to  him,  and  which  he  most  perform,  or 
perhaps  he  and  bis  family  utterly  perish. 

To  add  any  praise  to  that  which  has  already  been 
bestowed  on  the  works  of  Professor  Wilson  would 
be  like  taking  gold  to  the  mines  of  Goloonda.  Their 
genius  and  excellence  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  As  a  delineator  of  Scottish  life  and 
character,  he  stands  unrivalled  among  the  authors 
of  the  present  day. 


Qrins  and   Wrinkles:   or,  food  for  TkongU  awi 

Laughter,     By  J.  M'Grigor  Allan,  author  of 

"  Ernest  Basil,"  &c.   Pp.  359.    London  :  James 

Blackwood,  Paternoster- row. 

This  work  is  a  collection  of  stories  and  sketches, 

the  scenes  being  laid  respectively  either  in  Canada 

or  England.     There  is  a  pleasing  account  of  the 

former  country,  and  of  winter  travelling  through  it, 

as  well  as  of  the  '*  sleighing,"  which  there  forms  a 

characteristic  winter  amusement.    And  in  speaking 

of  the  clubs  formed  in  connection  with  this  mode 

of  transit,  the  author  says : — 

In  most  of  the  garrison  towns  of  Canada,  and  British 
North  America  generally,  sleighing  dubs  are  formed,  and  it  is 
a  beautiful  sight  to  sec  from  a  doien  to  twenty  **  sleighs"  sweep 
by  in  succession,  some  driving  tandem,  others  four  in  bacd, 
while  the  enlivening  notes  of  the  key-bugle  awaken  tk« 
echoes,  and  those  who  have  mingled  in  such  excajnons  caa 
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lUe  tppneitte  the  ethitUrating effects  of  the  rapid  motion, 
■■1  ibe  clear  bncio;  air,  ia  raising  the  spirits. 

And  agaiu,  iu  describing  the  coantry,  he  tells  ns : 

If  the  eonntry  through  which  yoa  travel  be,  in  provincial 
partsfice," settled,**  or* 'cleared,'*  yoar  eye  roams  over  vast 
iAh  of  snow,  eovered  with  a  crast  (the  result  of  frost  after 
ft  tbav),  which  sparkles  in  the  sunbeams,  as  if  it  were  set 
with  precioos  stones.  The  hard-wood  trees,  for  the  same 
mv)\  sssame  an  appearance  of  magical  beauty,  Trunk, 
bnndi.and  twig,  even  to  the  most  minute  tendril,  are  covered 
vith  a  delieate  cuticle  of  ice,  through  which  the  rays  of  the 
103  sri  reflected  in  the  most  brilliant  prismatic  hoes.  This 
it  ooe  of  aa(are*s  most  gorgeous  effects  in  these  Transatlantic 
clinei,  sad  onoe  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  do  not  admire  the  stories  contained  in  the 
book.  That  one  towards  the  end  of  the  volume, 
entitled  the  "  Doomed  Sisters,**  is  too  revolting  a 
pictare  of  saccessfnl  vice  to  be  pleasing.  We  think 
ik  a  mistake  to  ch*x>nicle  such  circumstances  as 
those  with  which  this  tale  abounds.  We  should 
Bcitber  pander  to  the  appetite  of  those  who  hunger 
for  this  species  of  narration,  nor  should  we  lay  the 
page  of  human  depravity  open  to  others  who  have 
not  yet  gloated  over  it.  The  recital  of  similar 
scenes  rarely  serves  as  a  warning  f  the  more  com- 
mon result  is  to  vitiate,  by  inducting  the  mind  into 
the  darker  paths  of  life.  They  are  better  left  in 
tbe  obdcurity  to  which  good  taste  seems  to  assign 
them. 


Pkilosopiy  of  Theitm^     1  vol,  p  p.  170.  London  : 

Ward,  &  Co. 
A  BOOK  or  an  abstract  subject  by  a  metaphysical 
person,  who  believes  that  we  do  not  sufficiently 
stady  that  seience  and  deems  tbe  a  ^riori^  and  a 
fcaferiori  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  deity, 
ilikc  defective.  He  holds  that  to  be  true  of  the 
irgumcnts,  although  he  believes  in  the  result  by  a 
process  of  his  own  explained  in  the  work. 

Before  the  argument  is  conclusive  we  must  not  only 
establish  the  facts,  hut  the  validity  of  the  principles  which 
*e  spply  to  these  facts.  The  matter-of-fact  man  is  apt  to 
^  ovenempuloos  about  the  facts,  and  overlook  the  neces- 
Bry  iaqairies  into  the  nature  and  principles  which  he  ap- 
P^  to  them.  This  seems  to  be  the  vice  of  most  of  onr 
^tUh  treatises  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  in  treating 
of  the  design-argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
Bost  of  them  consist  of  little  else  than  a  collection  of 
<u«ples,  of  contrivances,  of  means,  and  ends  in  nature ; 
*kife  SB  examination  into  the  principles  by  which  we  pass 
frooi  the  objects  of  design  to  a  designing  'c^use  is 
ntirvly  overlooked.  The  thing  really  wanted  in  the  present 
^  is  iot  more  facts  or  instances  of  the  adaptation  of 
Maas  to  ends  in  nature,  but  a  proof  of  the  validity  of  the 
ynaeiples  by  which  we  eonclude  that  these  are  the  work 
of  la  iateUigeat  persobal  cause. 

If  we  found  ten  thousand  objects  suiting  a  par- 
ticular purpose  admirably,  and  one  object  that  had 
■0  purpose,  we  should  say  that  the  arguments  for 
design  m  these  objects  were  10,000  to  1,  even  if 
ve  did  not  also  think  it  almost  certain  that  the 
av  had  a  purpose  which  we  did  not  see. 

Proceeding  with  thia  argument  the  author  says : 

la  order  to  this,  he  eiaminet  the  organ  more  minutely, 
•id fads  that  it  fnlfila  a  fanetiOD,and  that  it  it  adi^ted  in 


every  part  to  fnlfil  the  function.  Immediately  on  the  per- 
cep:ion  of  this  fact,  he  applies  another  principle — viz.,  the 
principle  of  Final  Causes,  and  asserts  that  it  was  intended 
or  designed  to  fulfil  this  fuuction.  The  efficient  cause  not 
only  produced  the  organ,  he  asserts,  but  produced  it  m 
order^  or  for  ike  purpose^  that  the  function  might  be  per- 
formed. In  other  words,  the  efficient  cause  hifd  the  final 
cause  in  view,  when  it  produced  the  organ. 

If  the  Theist  can  make  good  this  position,  then  his 
point  is  gained.  But  how  is  the  Atheist  to  meet  him  here? 
By  denying  the  facts  attested  by  the  senses?  This  he 
cannot  do ;  he  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  organ  and 
a  function,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  organ  is 
adapted  in  every  part  for  fulfilling  the  fanclion.  llow, 
then,  is  he  to  escape  the  Theistic  conclusion  P  Evidently 
in  no  other  way  than  by  denying  the  principle.  That  there 
is  an  organ  and  a  function,  and  an  adaptation  in  the  organ 
to  that  function,  is  what  the  senses  attest  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  organ  was  intended 
or  designed  to  fulfil  the  function,  is  a  synthetical  judgment, 
lying  beyond  the  facts — a  judgment  made  upon  the  faith 
of  the  piinciple  of  final  causes — and  is  therefore  denied. 
Tin's  bping  the  case,  t  is  utter  folly  to  meet  the  Atheist 
by  a  further  accumulation  of  instances  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the  generality  of 
writers.  The  point  the  Atheist  denies  is,  not  the  facis, 
bat  the  principle. 

We  need  not  say  that  this  reasoning,  if  good 
for  anything,  is  good  for  the  destruction  of  all  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  whatever,  and  much  more 
than  circumstantial  evidence.  The  sun  rises. 
Heat  and  light. spread  over  the  world.  It  bas  al- 
ways been  thus,  when  the  sun  shone  everywhert 
and  in  all  time.  Thence  I  argue  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  sun  and  light  and  heat.  Our  author 
puts  in  his  caveat.  Beware  of  a  "synthetical 
judgment,"  sir.  You  cannot  prove  more  than  a 
coincidence  from  the  facts,  very  well,  I  turn  on 
my  heel  and  believe  all  the  same.  Bo  does  every 
other  sane  person. 


Tke  Indian  Mutiny,     By  J.  Nortow.     London: 

Richardson,  and  Co.  1  vol.,  pp.  200 
This  volume  bas  been  written  to  prove  that  we  are 
unpopular  in  India  on  account  of  annexations  ;  but 
iu  reading  it  appears  that  (he  writer  is  attorney  to 
some  Indian  chiefs,  and  so  we  quote  a  passage 
regarding  his  own  case. 

Time,  place,  and  opportunity  befitting,  I  will  pledge  my- 
self to  prove  that  our  various  acts  of  annexation  are  one 
and  all  contrary  to  law,  the  construction  of  treaties,  and 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
principles  of  honour,  honesty,  and  good  faith. 

I  can  myself  testify  to  the  fashion  in  which  this  order 
was  carried  out.  A  company  of  Sepoys  was  marched  sud- 
denly into  the  palace ;  the  whole  of  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  seized ;  the  Company's  seals  put  upon  all  the 
jewels  and  other  valuables ;  the  soldiery  were  disarmed,  and 
in  the  most  offensive  way  ;  the  private  estate  of  the  Bfgah*i 
mother,  of  the  estimated  value  of  three  lacks  a  year,  was 
sequestrated,  and  still  remains  so ;  the  occupier  of  every 
piece  of  land  in  the  district,  which  had  at  any  time  belonged 
to  a  former  rajah,  was  tnmed  out  of  his  possession,  aL . 
bid  come  before  the  Commissioner,  who  constituted  himsej* 
judge,  to  establish  a  title  to  his  satisfaction ;  the  whole  of 
the  people  dependent  upon  the  expenditure  of  the  Big's 
revenues  among  them,  were  panic^tmok  at  the  prosper  of 
being  thrown  oat  of  employ ;  and  in  a  week  the  Company 
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succeeded  in  conterting  Tanjore  from  the  niont  rcflpectful, 
eontented  plnoe  ia  onr  dominioni,  into  %  hot-bed  nf  sullen 
disaffection.  The  people  Tonerate  the  Raj ;  and  it  would 
bare  been  good  policy  in  as  to  hare  paid  something,  if  ne- 
oessary,  "quiefa  non  movtreP  The  rery  Sepoys  refased 
to  receire  their  pensions.  Ksroatehee  Bhoyee,  the  senior 
widow ;  and  Ranee  de  jnre,  has  filed  a  bill  in  the  Sapreme 
Conrt,  for  the  recovery  of  the  personal  private  estate  of  her 
late  husband ;  she  has  obtained  an  injunction  against  the 
Company,  to  restrain  them  from  parting  with  the  pro- 
perty, in  itself  a  humiliation ;  her  claim  to  the  Raj  will  be 
shortly  contested  in  England,  when  I  will  guarantee  a 
thorough  Tentilation  of  the  whole  of  this  extremely  ugly 
case. 

And  we  now  dismiss  the  brief,  siaiiDg  that  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ali  Moorad 
and  Mr.  Butt's  case  gives  aflictiye  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  books  and  cases  may  be  got  np ; 
and  ex  parte  statements  circulated. 


Labour  and  Live,     By  E.  Elliot.     London  i 
A.  \V.  Bennett.     1  vol.  pp.  417. 

Wb  are  glad  to  observe  tbat  Mr.  Elliot's  "  story/* 
which  we  noticed  in  the  magazine  for  last  Octoben 
has  reached  a  second  edition,  because  the  sncoess 
of  works  of  this  description  indicates  the  existence 
of  a  taste  for  a  healthier  description  of  reading 
amongst  a  numerous  class  than  existed  some  years 
ago.  "  Labour  and  Live  "  has  the  advantage  of 
entertaining  characters  not  extravagant  or  much 
out  of  the  kind  we  all  meet  in  life ;  and  the  popa- 
larity  of  one  novelists'  writings  a  short  tinie  since, 
led  us  to  fear  that  caricatures  were  to  take  the 
place  of  characters  in  fictitious  narratives,  which 
may  be  made  "agreeable  and  useful,"  thoogh 
certainly  not  by  over-colouring  the  world. 


POLITICAL    KAUHATIVE. 


Thb  political  transactions  of  the  month  have 
chiefly  centered  in  Parliament.  A  number  of 
public  meetings  have  been  held  in  favour  of  a 
large  measure  of  reform.  Perhaps  a  larger 
number  have  been  gathered  to  oppose  the  new 
conspiracy  bill  proposed  by  the  late  Government. 
These  meetings  would  not,  we  think,  have  been 
held,  if  the  parties  to  them  had  considered  that 
the  existing  law  is  incompetent  to  meet  the  crime 
which  the  new  bill  proposes  to  punish.  The 
principal  judges  of  England  consider  it  to  be  per- 
fectly adequate  for  that  purpose,  and,  therefore,  a 
large  number  of  the  people  deem  its  proposal  a 
eoncession  to  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  nation,  and 
the  language  of  a  foreign  court  that  cannot  be 
safely  tolerated.  The  Palmerston  Government, 
with  its  large  majority,  has  fallen  before  that 
feeling  y  for  while  supported  by  a  majority,  and  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  Liberal  members,  con- 
stituencies oppose  even  the  appearance  or  shadow 
of  truckling  to  the  French  Court. 

The  Government  gained  a  great  majority  on  the 
introduction  of  that  bill.  They  were  equally 
successful  on  the  Indian  bill.  They  were  defeated 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Conspiracy  bill,  in 
the  sitting  of  the  19th.  They  resigned  upon  the 
90lh.  On  the  21st  an  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  would  form  a  Cabinet.  A 
list  of  its  members  has  since  been  published. 
They  will  adjourn  the  Commons  until  the  re-election 
of  those  members  of  the  Commons,  who  vacate 
their  seats  by  the  acceptance  of  office.  Nearly 
two  weeks  of  the  present  month  will  be  lost  to 
public  business  in  this  manner.  Then  the  Easter 
bolidays  approach,  and  some  time  may  elapse 
before  the  Derby  Cabinet  be  committed  to  any 
measures. 

Wo  know  that  they  will  not  proceed  irith  the 


Conspiracy  bill,  or  with  the  Indian  bill.  As  Sir 
Francis  Thesiger  has  been  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
they  will  oppose  the  Jew's  bill  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  Peers.  The  bill  on  Church  Bates 
may  pass  the  lower,  but  will  be  sunk  in  the  upper 
House.  No  measure  of  Reform  has  been  proposed 
in  this  session  as  yet.  It  is  probable  that  the 
late  Government  had  no  scheme  ready.  That, 
however,  may  be  easily  supplied ;  and  Lord  John 
Russell  has  a  bill  at  hai\^.  The  Derby  Cabinet 
cannot  expect  to  pass  through  the  session  without 
doing  something  or  refusing  to  recognise  the 
subject.  The  majority  of  the  Lower  House  being 
opposed  to  their  views,  they  are  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  the  House  does  not  represent  the  people. 
Therefore,  they  are  bound  in  honesty  and  in  policy 
to  remedy  the  cause  of  the  difference.  They  must 
introduce  their  measure  to  preserve  their  consist* 
ency,  but  they  may  demand  time,  and  the  favoor 
will  be  probably  refused. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  might  dissolve  Parliament ; 
but  the  country  does  not  present  many  encourage- 
ments for  that  step.  Before  us,  therefore,  a  third 
or  fourth  Cabinet  may  loom  in  the  months  of  the 
present  year ;  and  to  this  end  has  come  the  great 
majority  of  the  new  Parliament,  by  mismanage- 
ment, too  Utile  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  too 
much  with  aristocratic  circles  and  coteries. 

The  Indian  intelligence  comprises  three  attacks, 
received  and  repulsed  by  Sir  James  Outram,  at 
the  Alumbagh,  near  Lucknow.  The  enemy 
attacked  in  large  numbers,  and  their  loss  on  all 
the  three  occasions  is  represented  at  a  little  over 
one  thousand  men.  The  rebels  cluster  and  gath^ 
round  Lucknow,  where  their  last  great  struggle 
for  empire  will  be  doubtless  made.  A  number  of 
battles,  on  a  small  scale,  have  been  fought,  and 
victories  won,  in  different  parts  of  India;  but  out 
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(^  Oade,  and  a  small  porltou  of  Robilcund,  the 
rebeb  do  not  now  appear  in  armed  Jiodies.  Nana 
Safaib  is  indeed  reported  to  be  still  at  Culpee  with 
hi«  force.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  taken  Ferruck- 
ibid,  and  was,  at  the  date  of  the  last  mail,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  January,  concentrating  his 
forees  for  a  spring  back  info  Oade. 

Canton  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  BritisI), 
lod  Commissioner  Yeli,  with  the  Tartar  general, 
ire  companions  in  durance  as  prisoners  of  war  on 
a  British  ship.  This  Chinese  gentleman,  we 
presume,  rather  like  his  fate,  being  better  con- 
sideiably  than  the  decapitation  which  might  reward 
kit  serfices  as  Pekin.  The  feeling  in  the  French 
capital  becomes  daily  more  moderate,  and  the 
peace  of  the  two  nations  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
tarbed  by  the  Oraini  crime.  That  person  and  his 
companions  are  now  on  trial  in  France ;  but  the 
process  will  be  short  as  the  punishment  is  sure. 

The  recent  manifestations  of  the  willing  spirit 
ia  which  the  French  army  would  invade  this 
ooaatry  is  disagreeable,  and  has  alarmed  many 
persons  who  trusted  to  the  alliance  between  the 
natk>ns  as  aomelhing  that  would  not  again  be  un- 
settled. The  threats  used  will  lead  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  stronger  fleet  in  the  channel;  and 
many  of  our  ships  would  be  more  useful  there 
tbsB  in  the  Mediterranean. 

JiyUAFT  30. — A  telegraphic  message  intimated 
that  Sir  James  Outram  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
ilambegh,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  taking  four 
guns.  Colonel  Seaton  gained  a  victory  over  them 
at  Hynpoorie,  on  the  27th  of  December,  the  third 
adiieved  by  hia  small  force.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
^u  marching  on  Fermckabad.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's accoulita  for  the  week  are  extremely  good* 
The  inoease  of  bullion  being  nearly  one  million, 
aad  of  reserred  notes  nearly  one  and  a  half  million. 

Fbbeuabt  1. — Preparations  were  made  on 
Sstorday  to  float  the  Leviathan,  but  they  were 
deferred  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the  wind 
a&til  yesterday,  when  the  vessel  was  released  from 
hereradleSy  floated  off  at  high  water,  and  was 
tagged  down  the  Thames  to  Deptford.  The 
Leviathan  is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  and  was 
well  entitled  \o  the  most  expensive  launch.  The 
cost  is  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  thousand 
poonds ;  but  the  real  amount  may  be  under  the 
estimate. 

The  spring  began  in  a  meek  and  seasonable  style, 
bnt  towards  evening  frost  set  in  with  cold  winds 
aad  a  cloudy  sky. 

2ttd. — ^The  ^Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  left 
Ixmdon  to  day  in  a  heavy  shower  of  snow.  As 
they  paned  through  many  streets  to  the  railway 
they  were  cheered  enthusiastically  by  a  vast 
I  of  per^ns,  who  stood  out  the  cold  mid 
m  adopting  that  mode  of  saying  farewell. 
They  embarked  at  Gravesend,  but  remained  within 
the  Norc  for  the  night.  The  weather  thick  with  a 
eoBiiderable  fall  of  snow. 

The  last  intelligence  from  India  is  good,  except* 
mg  reported  distorbances  in  the  Punjuab« 


4th. — Parliament  met  this  afteniotn ;  very 
little  business  was  done  in  either  of  the  two 
houses.  The  Bank  of  England  Directors  reduced 
their  minimum  rate  of  discount  to  3^  per 
cent. 

5th. — Mr.  Vernon  Smith  proposed  in  the  Com- 
mons a  bill  to  enable  the  East  India  Company  io 
borrow  ten  millions  more  in  this  country.  Tho 
members  of  the  Government  argued  that  tlie 
finances  of  this  conntry  would  not  be  responsible 
for  those  of  India — a  delusion  which  they  cannot 
expect  mankind  to  believe. 

6th. — The  Bank  of  England  accounts  again 
present  an  additional  accumulation  of  moneys 
which  nobody  whom  the  Bank  will  trust  seems  to 
want  at  any  price- 

8th. — A  memorial  has  been  received  from  the 
French  Government  concerning  their  refugees, 
and  our  carlessness  of  them.  We  allow  them  to 
do  mischief,  as  appears  from  this  statement.  The 
thanks  of  both  Houses  were  passed  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  in  India  for  their  exer- 
tions. Exceptions  were  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  others,  to  the  addition  of  Viscount 
Canning's  name,  upon  the  plea  that  they  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  done  his  duty.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
respecting  conspiracy  to  murder  in  foreign  parts. 
Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell  say  that  the  law 
has  ample  power  on  the  subject.  This  is  denied 
by  the  Attorney- General. 

10th. — News  arrived  that  Canton  was  bombarded 
on  the  23th  of  December,  by  a  British  force  of 
4,600  men,  and  a  French  force  of  600  men.  The 
final  result  is  unknown.  From  India  it  is  tele  j 
graphed  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the 
rebels  and  had  taken  Fermckabad.  Also  that 
on  the  6th  of  January,  Jung  Bahadoor,  defeated 
the  rebels  of  Oude,  and  stormed  Gurrackpore. 

lith. — The  Bank  of  England  reduced  it  mini- 
mum rate  of  interest  to  three  per  cent.  The 
Commons  were  chiefly  occupied  by  an  Educational 
and  the  Peers  by  an  Indian  discussion. 

13th. — Money  continues  to  accumulate  largely 
in  the  Bank  of  England  and  is  useless.  Dr.  Living- 
stone was  entertained  to  dinner  in  the  Freemason's 
tavern,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Africa,  by  a 
very  influential  assemblage. 

16th — The  Commons  were  occupied  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Baillie's  for  the  production  of  papers  con- 
cerning the  annexation  of  Guda. 

17th. — After  a  day's  long  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  Ministry  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
213  to  166  on  Sir  J.Trelawny's  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates. 
The  end  of  the  debate  startled  the  friends  of  the 
Ministry,  who  had  no  idea  that  so  many  of  their 
general  supporters  would  have  deserted  them  ou 
this  question.  The  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George 
Grey,  had  intimated  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from 
church  rates,  but  the  news  was  too  late,  and  should 
have  been  promulgated,  when  the  deputation  from 
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the  Dissenters  waited   on  Viscount   Palmerston 
some  time  ago, 

18th. — Another   mail   from   India,      Sir  Colin 
Campbell  reports  the  Doab  clear  from  mutineers. 
He  is  expected  to  march  from  Ferruckabad  on 
Lucknow  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.     He 
will  be  required  there,  for  Sir  James  Outram  in  the 
Alumbagh  has  had  hard  work.     On  the  22nd  of 
December  he  attacked  the  enemy,  killing  250  men 
and  taking  four  guns.     On  the  6th  of  January  he 
was  attacked,  but  he  repulsed  the  foe.     The  12th 
of  January  brought    him  another  visit,  but  this 
time,  it  is  said,  from  30,000  rebels.     They  were 
repulsed ;  and  the  number  of  their  slain  is  given  at 
400  men.     A  report  had  circulated,  that  on  the 
16th  of  January  he  was  again  assailed,  and  the 
combat  continued  for  eleven  hours.    The  mutineers 
were   driven  back  and   it  is  said  with  a  severe 
loss ;   but  as  the  date  of  the  mail  is  the  24th  of 
January  at  Bombay,  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
news   can   be  well    confirmed,   since   telegraphic 
communication  cannot  be  re-established  yet.     The 
intelligence  from  India  is  generally  good.     The 
King  of  Delhi  is  on  his  trial.     This  evening  in  the 
Commons  leave  was   obtained   to  bring   in    the 
Ministerial  bill  to  change  the  government  of  India 
by  a  majority  of  318  to  173.     As  the  number  of 
members  who  paired  was  74,  it  follows  that  565 
members    voted,  and   therefore   the    number   of 
absentees,  if  they  were  all  of  one  way  of  thinking, 
and  that  against  the  bill,  could  not  break  down  the 
majority.     It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Minis- 
terial scheme  will  be  carried  without  amendment. 
The  county  of  South   Northamptonshire  election 
has  been  carried  by  Major  Cartwright  the  Conser- 
vative candidate,  against  Lord  Henley  the  Liberal 
candidate,  by  1,973  votes  against  1,888. 

19th. — The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  comes  on  in  the  Commons  this 
evening,  and  is  to  be  varied  by  a  resolution  which 
Mr  Milner  Gibson  proposed.  That  resolution  alleges 
much  concern  for  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress — and  its  detestation  of  the 
guilty  enterprise ;  along  with  the  willingness  of 
the  House  to  amend  our  criminal  law  when  that 
may  be  necessary — but  adds  its  regret,  also,  that 
the  Government,  before  inviting  the  House  to  read 
this  bill  a  second  time,  has  not  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  make  some  reply  to  the  important  despatch 
received  from  the  French  (Government,  dated  Paris, 
January  20,  1858,  and  which  has  been  laid  before 
Parliament.  This  amendment  may  cause  trouble. 
There  was  a  considerable  muster  of  members  early 
in  the  evening,  although  not  so  many  as  on  the 
Indian  debate;  and  much  excitement,  as  the 
Derbyites  go  with  the  Gibsonites  after  their 
fashion  in  the  Chinese  affair  twelvemonths  ago. 
This  announcement  was  made  in  a  long  speech  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  amend  our 


law  until  our  honour  were  repaired  by  an  answer 
in  writing  to  Count  Wales wki's  despatch. 

20lh. — The  vote  went  against  the  Ministry  along 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers.     The  division  was 
234  to  215.     The' vote  casts  out  the  bill,  and  leaves 
Viscount  Palmerston  with  a  bad  character  in  his 
old  age  for  subserviency  to  a  foreign  Government. 
The  character  may  not  be  earned  justly ;  but  there 
it  stands.     It  is  of  course   the  opinion   of  his 
opponents.     The   result  of  the   vote   upon    our 
relations  with  France,  cannot  be  told,  but  the  funds 
have  fallen  one  per  cent.     The  Ministry  are  ex- 
pected to  resign.     Some  parties  talk  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  others  of  the  Eari  of  Derby,  as  the 
next  Premier.     A  Cabinet  council  occurred  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  all  day  the  impression  was  general 
that  the  Ministry  had  no  alternative,  and  roust  go 
out.     A  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  not  thought 
advisable,  and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  increase 
the  Ministerial  majority.     So,  while  Orsini,  Pierri, 
and  the  other  assassins  of  the  Rue  de  Lepelletier 
failed  in  killing  the  Emperor,  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  overturning  the  British  Government,  and 
even  perhaps  in  ulterior  scrapes,  of  which  we  now 
only  see  the  beginning.     In  the  midst  of  the  diffi- 
culty money  comes  into  the  country  plentifully, 
and  the  Bank  returns  show  of  bullion  £17,331,131, 
against  a  circulation   in  notes  of   £19,703,865, 
giving  a  margin  on  reserved  notes  of  £11,313,810. 
Pity  for  the  Government  that  is  to  be,  that  they 
came   not    in   two   months    ago,    when  all   this 
pecuniary  prosperity  would  have   gone   to    their 
credit.     The  total  number  of  members,  including 
pairs  who  voted  on  the  question,  was  427,  and  as 
the  majority  is  small,  there  is  room  for  its  correc- 
tion, but  there  is  no  opportunity. 

22nd. — Considerable  doubt  prevailed  whether  the 
Earl  of  Derby  could  construct  a  Cabinet,  which 
was  set  at  rest  in  the  evening  by  the  late 
Premier,  who  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
till  Friday  at  the  request  of  his  successor. 

Intelligence  was  received  to-day  of  the  capture 
of  Canton,  of  Commissioner  Yeh,  and  of  the  Tartar 
(General. 

23rd. — Lists  of  Earl  Derby's  Cabinet  are 
freely  circulated,  The  names  are  nearly  the  same 
as  his  last  Cabinet,  in  1852.  The  French  become 
milder  in  their  remarks,  and  have  commenced  the 
trial  of  Orsini  and  his  friends. 

24th. — The  Stock-jobbers  have  become  confi- 
dent and  quiet  again.  The  price  of  consols  has 
nearly  resumed  its  former  place.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  charged  his  ambassador 
here  to  be  extremely  civil  and  courteous. 

25. — Meetings  have  been  held  in  several  towns 
to  denounce  the  Conspiracy  bill,  which  is  becoming 
a  question  of  the  day.  Against  the  contents  of 
the  bill  very  little  can  be  said,  but  its  mode  and 
time  form  the  ground  of  umbrage. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT    MEMBERS. 


Pub  and  Inde|>cndeut  electors  abonad  in  all  dis- 
trict of  this  couuiry,  at  and  even  before,  general 
eledioos.  Free  and  independent  candidates,  who 
ire  vflling  to  become  independent  representatives, 
lit  foond  at  these  timesin  smaller  nambers.  A 
BUfflber  of  the  candidates  mean  what  they  say,  and 
the  proportion  of  them  who  become  representatives 
omstitato  the  **  no-party."  The  characteristic  of 
this  party  is,  according  to  business  politicians,  non 
cohesion — according  to  its  members — honesty.  It 
resembles  the  secret  conspirators  of  France  in  only 
one  particalar,  that  it  penetrates  all  other  classes. 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  have  alike  their  "  im- 
pncticablcs,"  who  will  not  be  "  led.''  Mr.  Drum- 
■ood  and  Mr.  Gibson  are  very  dissimilar  in  all 
bat  one  particalar,  and  that  is  a  disposition  to 
>peik  for  themselves.  Major  Beresford  and  Mr. 
Bright  are  not  partners  in  anything  except  inde- 
peadeoee  of  action  and  necessarily  of  thought. 
The  Conservatives  have  indeed  among  their  party 
more  of  these  outriders  than  the  Liberals.  Mr. 
Bentinck,  Sir  John  Pakington.and  Lord  Stanley,  ran 
eatirdy  loose  of  all  loyalty  to  their  political  chiefs, 
utO  the  two  latter  became,  in  February  last, 
Cibiiket  Ministers.  Somewhat  different  is  the  case 
of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Qibson,  who  form  the  mid- 
land party  for  themselves,  and  have  gathered  a  few 
^fiends  around  them. 

The  position  of  the  free  and  independent  raem- 
Ikts  who  have  promised  a  conditional  support  to  a 
pRmier,  or  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
Biistfnance  not  of  a  party,  but  a  personal  con- 
>^cnce,  becomes  annually  more  irksome  to  them- 
selves, and  troublesome  to  Governments.  This 
<>OQseqaenoe  is  inevitable  from  an  increase  of  their 
OMibcra,  Party  bands  hang  more  loosely  now 
tfcin  when  Burke  was  censured  for  not  voting; 
Accuse  he  could  not  walk  with  his  friends  into  their 
Wjy.  The  electors  of  many  boroughs  prefer  the 
^iwty  men ;  and  although  several  of  the  latter 
«wer  that  the  practice  of  their  principles  is 
^ificiltm  the  legislature;  yet  that  practice  in- 
The  whipper-in  of  a  party  has  now  a 


difficult  task.     He  must  not  only  count  his  men 
and  draw  them  out  for  the  vote,   but  reckon  up 
all  their  feelings  in  a  row.     He  has  of  course  the 
phalani   still   upon  whom  he  cau  place  implicit 
reliance.     Each  party  has  its  core  faithful  to  the 
last,  up  to  voting  white  is  black,  and  six  is  seven. 
Each  party,  however,  has  also  a  cloud  of  "  honest 
friends,"  who  hover  around  the  main  body,  ready 
to  support  or  to  wound  as  may  coincide  willi  their 
opinions.     Like  the  McQregors  on  Shcriff-mnir, 
they  stand  aside  from  the  conflict  for  power ;  but, 
unlike  them,  they  are  '*  honest  impracticables,*' who 
cannot  discern  any  great  difference  to  the  State 
between  the  Honourable  Miss  Jane  or  the  Ladies 
Jesses,  as  maids  of  honour,  in  Buckingham  Palace 
or  Windsor  Castle.      They  cannot  perceive  the 
huge  interests  staked  upon  providing  places  for 
the  Doabs  instead  of  the  Snobs ;    or  how  the  em- 
pire is  to-be  lost  or  saved  by  the  substitution  of 
one  family  for  another  in  office.   The  impracticables 
certainly  have  their  preferences,  but  they  will  not 
vote  lies  for  them.    Fictions  have  become  thpir  dif- 
ficulties in  the  enthusia^im  for  truth.     Politicians 
with  more  expansive  characters  do  not  understand 
the  reasons  for  that  stiffness ;   but  here  it  exists, 
and  what  is  to  be  dene  with  it,  and  its  victims  F     It 
would  perhaps  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire 
what  its  victims  propose  doing  with  the  govern- 
ment? 

The  House  of  Commons  will  always  have  its 
Horsmans  and  Osbornes — members  who  will  speak 
inconveniently,  and  members  who  can  be  silent 
conveniently.  The  latter  class  have  the  better 
chance  with  a  Cabinet,  and  the  former  with  a 
constituency.  Many  things  are  troublesome  in 
the  world,  but  the  most  troublesome  in  Parliament 
is  a  personal  conscience.  It  is  worse  than  a 
dissolution.  The  numbers  of  these  consciences* 
notwithstanding  their  character,  increases.  They 
are  in  the  aggregate  a  growing  evil  to  political 
leaders  and  parties.  As  years,  roll  on  they  will 
acquire  more  influence,  and  under  any  large  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  they  will  become  intolerable 
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— acoordlng  to  the  etiqneite  of  divisions  and 
resignations  in  common  use. 

A  number  of  members  of  Parliament  form  a 
Cabinet.  They  are  guided  by  a  premier,  who 
experiences  dilicuUy  in  working  them  harmoniously. 
Be  does  not  always  succeed,  and  his  home  is  not 
iuTariably  that  of  a  happy  family.  These  experi- 
ences should  teach  him  that  if  he  cannot  get  a 
dozen  gentlemen  always  to  pull  one  way,  it  must 
be  more  difficult  to  persuade  a  larger  number  to 
take  that  course.  Experiences,  however,  are  lost 
upon  him.  A  premier  is  always  towards  his  party 
auC  Casar  aui  nullut.  It  is  constitutional  that  he 
commands  and  they  obey.  Any  dereliction  on 
their  part  from  this  constitution  is  visited  on  his 
side  by  resignation.  Vulgarly  speaking,  he  bolts, 
unless  his  party,  in  adequate  numbers,  bend  their 
minds  to  his  mind  on  every  subject.  He  considers 
them  crotchetty,  but  he  acts  out  his  own  crotchet ; 
and  insists  that  his  followers  must  vote  as  he 
votes  on  every  division,  or  he  will  sell  the  pass ; 
and  it  is  sold  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Impracticable*'  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  may  be 
another  name  for  virtue.  Falsehood  is  '*  imprac- 
ticable" to  a  man  of  truth.  Jobbery  is  impracti- 
cable to  a  pure-minded  man.  Nobody  can  expect 
three  hundred  intelligent  men  always  to  hold  the 
same  opinion  on  every  subject.  Charles  of  the 
Ketherlands  and  Spain  discovered  this  error  when 
he  became  a  clock  maker  in  his  monastry.  Other 
great  politicians  have  discovered  it  on  their  retire- 
ment from  power.  Still,  our  Parliament  perseveres 
in  the  expectancy  that  a  Government  should 
always  have  a  majority,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  majority  should  always  agree  with 
the  Government  until  they  are  prepared  to  instal 
a  new  ministry.  Open  questions  have  indeed  of 
late  increased  in  numbers.  The  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  has  been  considered  an  open  question  by 
both  parties  for  years.  The  Liberal  cabinets  have, 
we  believe,  placed  the  ballot  in  that  position. 
EVen  members  of  the  late  (Government  were 
allowed  leave  of  absence  on  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion  for  an  extension^  of  the  county  suffrage. 
In  the  present  session  the  Premier  did  not  con- 
sider a  minority  on  church  rates  a  reason  for 
resigning;  yet,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
abandoned  office  because  a  small  majority  of  the 
Commons  regretted  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
not  answered  a  despatch  from  France.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  Viscount  Palmerston  also  regretted 
the  omission  after  its  occurrence ;  that  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  Government  joined  in  these 
regrets ;  that  they  were  shared  by  nearly  every 
member  of  the  minority,  and  that  "  regret"  was 
decidedly  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

The  question  put  from  this  point  of  view  is  a 
beautiful  iliustralion  of  the  governments  by  ma- 
jorities. A  number  of  gentlemen  are  obliged  to 
say  in  their  public  what  they  would  not  say  in  their 
private  capacity.  They  have  to  balance  the  con- 
sequences of  voting  a  fiction  or  the  truth.  They 
may  feel  that  the  statement  in  a  resolution  Which 


they  are  required  to  vote  is  false,  bat  that  is  not 
the  point  to  which  their  mind  turns.  If  they  do 
not  swallow  the  story,  the  Ministry  resign;  their 
party  are  oiit ;  many  little  arrangements  are  inter- 
rupted ;  their  opponents  will  get  into  power  with 
all  their  evil  purposes ;  and  worse  than  that  even 
members  may  be  driven  back  to  their  constituencies. 
The  average  cost  of  a  seat  in  the  Commons  pro- 
bably reaches  two  thousand  pounds.  Every  mem- 
ber finds  this  an  inconvenient  payment.  It  is  not 
one  that  any  person  makes  without  some  thought ; 
and  the  majority  are  often  preserved  in  discipline 
by  the  dread  of  a  dissolution.  It  is  a  fine  for 
speaking  the  truth. 

One  crime  thus  supports  another.  The  expen- 
diture at  elections  is  criminal,  and  the  fear  of 
having  an  extra  crime  to  pay  induces  many  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  wilfully  in  the  wrong.  The 
improvements  in  the  electoral  law  made  recently, 
have  left  contests  ruinous  to  men  of  ordinary 
means,  and  have  only  saved  large  estates  from 
wreck.  Marylebone  is  a  most  respectable  consti- 
tuency, and  the  vestry  of  the  parish  "  put  in  their 
word"  on  nearly  every  public  question,  yet  that 
borough  allows  its  members  to  pay  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  for  each  election. 

The  neighbouring  borough  of  Finsbury  may  be 
even  in  seme  particulars  still  more  respectable.  It 
is  more  "  middle  class ;"  more  a  suburb  of  "  the 
city ;"  and  we  observe  that  one  gentleman.  Major 
Reed,  who  was  within  a  few  votes  of  being  one  of 
its  members  at  the  last  general  election,  has  been 
imprisoned  six  months  as  a  debtor,  on  account  of 
expenses  incurred  chiefly  in  that  contest.  Major 
Heed  was  a  useful  member  in  the  House.  He 
cannot  be  described  as  merely  an  adventurer,  in 
any  respect,  and  he  lost  that  election  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  greater  means  than  he  could  command 
even  on  credit.  Constituencies  are  certainly  not 
bound  to  pay  the  expenses  of  every  person  who 
proposes  to  accept  their  suffrages ;  yet  where  six 
or  seven  thousand  electors  vote  for  a  candidate, 
his  incarceration  for  half  as  many  pounds^  spent  in 
the  assertion  of  their  views,  is  shameful.  That  one 
contested  election  cost  we  believe  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  although  Mr.  Duncombe  passed 
on  the  purity  principle. 

These  large  constituencies  are  not  in  the  posi- 
tion quite  of  Galway,  where  the  butchers  sell  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  shoemakers  for  t^n  pounds 
per  vote,  and  from  which  Mr.Blake  fied  with  the  em- 
phatic intimation  that  Gal  way  would  break  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  That  western  borough  and  others  like  it, 
evince  corruption  incompatible  with  electoral 
rights ;  and  bribed  constituencies  are  the  great 
opponents  of  freedom. 

Some  time  since  we  were  told  by  an  assiduous 
and  honest  member  of  Parliament,  that  the  caavass 
for  his  county  cost  him  a  thousand  pounds  a -day 
while  it  lasted.  He  performs  his  duties  in  Parlia- 
ment with  the  diligence  of  any  paid  servant ;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  any  except  a  very  rich  man 
could  take  his  place.    He  may  not  care  for  the 
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npenditnre,  bat  nndoabtedly  many  members  of 
Parikment  rote  against  their  opinions  to  avoid  a 
dissolatioR.  This  eyil  is  only  incidental  to  our 
nbject ;  and  the  cure,  if  there  be  a  cure,  rather 
bejondit. 

"We  hold  that  the  number  of  open  questions  is 
too  small,  and  that  as  the  number  of  independent 
nembers  increase  GbTemmeut  by  partj  will  be- 
eome  impossible.  The  present  Parliament  was 
chosen  to  supiwrt  Viscount  Palmerston's  foreign 
poHcj,  and  jet,  on  a  question  of  foreign  politics  he 
was  left  in  a  minority.  That  question  was  not 
more  important  than  the  suppression  of  church 
rates,  the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  the  enlargement 
of  the  suffrage,  or  any  one  of  many  domestic 
matters  that  might  be  named.  It  was  however  a 
rote  of  censure  by  implication,  and  the  ministry 
resigned.  In  common  life  it  would  be  strange  if 
a  gectleman  could  not  say  to  a  steward  whose 
oooduct  and  services  he  generally  respected,  how 
much  he  regretted  that  he  sent  a  verbal  instead 
of  a  written  answer  to  one  letter,  in  order  that  ho 
might  have  kept  a  copy  for  publication  if  necessary, 
vitbout  having  all  his  books  and  business  thrown 
apoa  his  hands,  with  the  advice  to  seek  a  new 
steward.  It  ia  true  that  common  and  Parlia- 
menUry  life  diflbr ;  but  with  all  respect  be  it  said 
that  the  Cabinet  are  the  servants  of  Parliament  ; 
tad  the  latter  should  be  the  servants  of  the  people  ; 
paid  for  doing,  rather  than  paying  them  for  per- 
mission to  do,  their  work.  The  gentleman  would 
he  obliged  to  advertise  for  a  new  steward ;  and  it 
IB  probable  that  he  would  decide  never  to  employ 
the  old  one  more ;  saying  to  himself  he  was  an 
attentive  and  clever  man,  but  he  b  spoiled  with 
that  vkious  temper.  The  American  horse  tamer, 
to  whose  achievements  Viscount  Palmerston  testi- 
fies, could  not  overcome  that  fault. 

A  change  in  the  composition  and  the  politics  of 
the  Government  should  not  occur  in  consequence 
of  a  squabble  with  a  foreign  Court.  Too  great 
Importance  has  been  attached,  in  this  affair,  to  the 
opinioDS  of  the  French  colonels  and  diplomatists, 
ud  their  Emperor.  These  functionaries  are  out 
of  our  connexion — for  which  we  have  grave  reasons 
of  thankfulness.  They  are  out,  and  in  spite  of  the 
oobiiels  we  should  probably  succeed  in  keeping 
them  out,  and  there,  where  a  home  exists  for  the 
pccsonages  and  their  views.  Any  communication 
in  writing  from  the  French  Gk)vemment  should  be 
iBBwered  in  the  same  manner.  Common  courtesy 
demands  that ;  and  if  the  late  Qovemment  resigned 
because  they  would  not  be  courteous  to  our  neigh- 
bours, they  cannot  expect  more  employment.  They 
aOeged  that  an  answer  could  not  be  sent  until  they 
had  passed  their  bill  on  conspiracies.  Surely  they 
oouM  have  written  that  they  were  busy  with  their 
bSl,  even  if  that  excuse  had  been  true.  British 
Itw  waa  never  made  on  a  systematic  scheme.  A 
aew  law  is  passed  as  it  is  wanted ;  and  on  a  new 
crime  havbg  been  discovered,  if  the  crime  *was 
ocw,  a  new  punishment  had  to  be  devised,  if  the 
^v  had  iK»e  made  ud  ready  for  the  purpose. 


We  believe  that  the  law  is  amply  provided  with 
the  means  of  punishment  in  this  case ;  but  as  the 
late  Glovemment  denied  or  doubted  that,  they  could 
have  told  the  truth  to  Napoleon  in  a  despatch. 
The  bill  regarding  conspiracies  is  not  passed,  and 
should  never  be  passed  as  it  stands ;  yet  the  de- 
spatch from  France  has  been  answered  in  one  form. 
The  answer  was  possible,  therefore,  and  the  late 
Ministry  will  appear  in  history  as  the  persons  who 
lost  their  place  because  they  woidd  not  write  a 
letter. 

We  have  read  assurances  that  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston wanted  to  be  out,  and  to  have  his  apparent 
opponents  in  to.  do  certain  work  that  he  wished  to 
be  done,  yet  would  not  perform.  This  is  said  by 
persons  who  suppose  that  all  our  statesmen  are 
traitors,  bought  and  bribed  by  Baron  Brunow  to 
undermine  our  influence  and  power.  This  grand 
idea — grand  in  the  criminality  presumed  in  it,  is 
actually  believed  by  otherwise  apparently  sane 
people.  The  notion  scarcely  deserves  a  paragraph. 
Viscount  Palmerston  has  few  relatives.  He  has 
no  direct  representative.  An  old  family  will  ex- 
pire with  him.  He  may  have  ambition,  but  it 
must  be  the  ambition  of  making  a  name,  long  ago 
historical,  creditable  in  the  history  of  his  nation 
and  of  the  world.  He  therefore  would  pre&erve 
power  with  tenacity,  until  he  met  an  obstacle  that, 
in  his  own  opinion,  was  insurmountable.  His  mi- 
nority of  the  20th  February  assumed  that  shape  in 
his  distorted  vision.  According  to  etiquette  he 
resigned,  but  resignation  should  be  founded  on 
something  more  substantial  than  etiquette.  The 
change  may  be  all  according  to  precedent ;  but  we 
are  coming  to  times  when  old  precedents  may  be 
very  inconvenient,  if  we  are  drawing  nigh  to  a  fair 
and  honest  representation  of  the  people. 

The  members  of  the  Commons  who  desire  to 
change  the  Qovemment  should  not  fear  to  express 
their  desire  in  a  resolution.  The  object  warrants 
a  direct  vote,  and  should  never  be  gained  by.cir- 
circuitous  routes.  An  amondment  cleverly  put  is 
an  erroneous  manner  of  achieving  a  great  work. 
It  entraps  a  number  of  persons  into  the  doing  of 
something  which  they  do  not  want,  and  exposes 
others  to  the  temptation  of  voting  against  their 
belief,  to  avert  what  they  consider  a  greater  evil. 
They  look  less  to  the  assertion  than  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  vote ;  and  thus  they  assert  what  they 
deem  to  be  wrong  rather  than  permit  the  object 
which  would  follow  their  saying  what  is  right.  We 
know  that,  as  there  are  Parliamentary  consciences, 
so  there  are  means  of  laying  or  soothing  them. 
The  convenient  "  previous  question"  is  the  grand 
resource  of  equivocation.  In  the  particular  case 
noticed,  the  second  reading  of  the  conspiracy  bill 
was  the  outlet  for  honest  members.  They  could 
say,  "We  regret  that  the  French  despalih  was 
not  answered  by  a  despatch  from  our  Qovemment ; 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  express  a  regret  that  does 
not  interfere  with  the  merits  of  this  bill,  or  the 
propriety  of  its  second  reading.*'  Some  members 
^  of  the  Commons  expressed  that  renaon  for  voting 
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against  tbe  amendment.  Thej  admitted  Its  truth, 
but  tbey  declined  to  place  the  truth  on  record 
between  the  first  and  second  reading  of  a  particular 
bill.  This  is  merely  the  last  shift  of  almost  baffled 
chicanery.  It  is  not  a  manly  meeting  of  a  difficulty, 
but  an  equivocation  and  a  subterfuge.  It  is  truth 
in  the  letter,  and  something  else  in  the  spirit.  It 
exposes  those  who  shelter  themselves  under  its 
terras  to  many  charges.  They  begin  to  split 
phrases  and  words.  They  look  for  concealed 
meanings  in  language,  and  base  their  morality  upon 
the  aToidance  of  a  falsehood  rather  than  the  asser- 
tion of  a  truth.  It  is  so  much  better  than  down- 
right lying  that  it  only  accomplishes  the  purpose 
without  tbe  rough  bluntness  of  the  crime.  It  is 
a  greased  deception,  which  slips  down  easily.  A.11 
public  men  should  avoid  a  pretty  lane  which  forms 
the  entrance  of  the  road  to  ruin,  in  an  official 
character. 

Parliamentary  forms  should  be  plain  and  straight- 
forward. When  a  Government  cannot  carry  mea- 
sures which  its  members  deem  essential  to  the 
peace  and  the  prosperity,  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  empire,  they  are  bound  to  resign.  When  the 
legislature  believes  that  a  Grovernment  adopts 
schemes  which  are  injurious  to  the  national  good, 
or  opposes  reforms  which  are  necessary  for  the 
public  interests,  they  should  expel  them  from 
office.  Both  measures  should  be  taken  by  a  plain 
and  straightforward  vote.  But  the  vote  of  the 
20th  February,  did  not  apparently  obstruct  tbe  con- 
spira(;y  bill,  if  it  even  had  been  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  the  empire ;  and  many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment might  have  regretted  that  a  particular  des- 
patch had  not  met  a  prompt  and  recorded  reply 
in  writing,  without  seeking  a  change  in  the 
Ministry. 

The  position  of  tbo  independent  members  of 
Parliament,  will  naturally  compel  a  remedy  for 
party  voting.  An  improvement  has  already  oc- 
curred in  this  particular,  and  it  may  expand  into 
sufficient  liberty  of  speech  and  voting  by  its  own 
strength.  The  number  of  questions  now  left  open 
in  Cabinets  implies  a  degree  of  freedom  which 
should  be  extended  widely  in  the  case  of  the 
gcneial  supporters  of  a  Government.  Clever 
amendments  are  not  requisite  for  the  expulsion  of 
an  obnoxious  Minbtry.  They  should  go  out  with 
their  character  in  plain  black  and  white.  It  may 
not  be  a  bad  character.    An  obstructive  Govern- 


ment may  simply  be  obstructive,  and  yet  fall  of 
good  intentions.  It  may  be  expelled  from  office, 
merely  because  it  is  obstructive,  and  the  reason 
stated.  The  country  has  existed  now  for  four 
years  under  the  promise  of  a  new  Reform  Bill,  sad  is 
doomed  to  live  for  one  year  more  in  the  same 
state ;  without  any  knowledge  of  the  chaages  that 
are  to  be  effected  in  the  new  Reform  Bill,  bat  with 
the  certainty  Uiat  it  is  to  be  changed,  aod  is  con- 
demned. India  we  are  told,  on  high  authoritj, 
must  have  an  alteration  in  its  Government  without 
the  delay  of  one  year,  because  a  jnajority  of  the 
Commons  voted  permission  to  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  subject.  We  are  to  live  on  year  by  year  in 
stolid  patience,  after  the  leaders  of  all  parties  have 
declared  that  a  change  is  requisite  in  the  elements 
of  our  Government.  It  would  be  a  fair  cause  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ministry  from  office,  if  tbe 
people,  waking  from  their  trance,  should  require 
the  performance  of  this  promise ;  and  discover 
that  it  had  been  a  unanimous  and  united  pretence 
of  politicians.  But  the  reason  should  be  stated. 
The  vote  should  be  taken  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  this  reform ;  or  if  proceeding, 
upon  the  propriety  of  giving  it  another  shape. 

Any  .change  that  delivers  Parlicunent  from  a  bad 
precedent,  inapplicable  to  members  who  represent, 
not  the  interest  of  a  faction  but  of  the  states 
although  it  only  grew  into  practice,  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful.  It  will  give  a  higher  tone  to 
debates,  and  an  example  of  a  purer  morality  in 
public  matters  in  those  assemblies  wh&e  tbe 
world  should  look  for  the  force  of  truth,  rather 
than  the  triumph  of  strategy. 

The  bill  of  the  last  Government  against  conspi- 
racies to  murder  people  in  foreign  lands,  is  liable 
to  graver  objections.  Our  law  would  charge  with 
murder  rebels  to  the  state ;  in  whose  operation 
lives  were  lost ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
party  in  our  Parliament  desires  to  punish  foreign 
refugees  who  may  engage  in  efforts  to  overthrow  a 
foreign  government,  even  if  they  have  planned 
their  proceedings  on  British  soil;  yet,  if  the 
Cabinet  deem  that  power  necessary,  and  cannot 
obtain  it,  the  members  should  resign,  or  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  should  turn  tbem  oat 
for  bad  intentions.  In  the  latter  case,  tbe  reason 
should  be  distinctly  expressed  in  a  plain  resoktico, 
of  which,  and  respecting  which,  no  blunder  or 
mistake  could  occur. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
Thui,  then,  we  met  Melauie — thus,  after  oar  long 
■nd  weary  ehaae,  she  atood  -before  us,  apart  from 
kim  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  home,  position, 
slither  arms  folded,  as  if  she  felt  sufficient  in 
her  own  strength  of  purpose  ta  resist  him.  She 
Uraed  and  saw  us.  In  a  moment  her  manner 
diaoged— all  her  pride  and  anger  fled,  and  a  deep 
Uiuh  spread  orer  her  face  as  her  head  drooped  on 
her  brcMt.  She  remained  thus  but  for  one  moment, 
ind  then  the  need  of  instant  action  occurred  to  her. 

With  a  firm  step  she  came  towards  us.  "  You 
ire  come  to  take  me  home,'*  she  said,  as  she  grasped 
her  ^er*s  arm — "  jou  are  come  to  take  me  from 
him  ?  Qkdlj  will  I  go  with  you— gladly  will  I 
leave — 

fiat  Lord  Hubert  stood  beside  her,  as,  with 
loob  of  pride  and  anger  equal  to  her  own,  he 
inittropted  her.  "You  are  mbtaken,"  he  said. 
"Mdioie,  I  wOl  not  relinqubh  you  thus  easily.  I 
hare  bought  you  at  a  stated  price,  and  I  hold  you 
to  your  bargain.  I  hare  half  ruined  myself  for 
joo,  faoeying,  fool  like,  that  there  was  some  tie  of 
affeeiion  between  us ;  and  now,  because  you  find 
1  cannot  place  a  coronet  on  your  brow,  you  forsake 
Be.  Melanie,  this  shall  not  be !  You  dare  not 
qiiit  me.  Disgrace  awaits  you  in  every  path  of 
life  not  shared  by  me.  Have  I  not  sworn  to  take 
joa  to  some  distant  country,  where  a  new  name 
and  eomparative  seclusion  will  answer  the  same 
pvpose  as  the  marriage  ceremony  here,  and  give 
wapcctability  to  our  position  P  Have  I  not  vowed 
tbt  nothing  on  earth  shall  tempt  me  from  you  ? 
Mdiaie,  I  entreat  you,  have  some  kind  of  pity 
oa  me,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  part  from  you.  If  I 
deeetved  you,  it  was  that  I  might  keep  you  near 
Be ;  therefore  I  withheld  the  knowledge  of  that 
lact  whieh  would  have  made  you  spurn  me." 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked  imploringly  in  her 
^  bat  she  was  cold  and  immoveable  as  marble. 

"Father,'*  ^e  said  as  she  turned  to  Dnmaresque, 
"release  me  from  this  man;  his  grasp  is  on  my 
vnat  and  I  cannot  oast  him  off.  My  words  and 
'jahes  are  powerless  with  him — he  deems  it  expe- 
^int  to  use  force,  when  argument  fails,  I  see. 
loQ  must  meet  bim  with  his  own  weapons,  father, 
and  strike  him  to  the  ground  if  you  can  liberate 
■»  m  no  other  way." 

De  Burgh's  hand  dropped  from  her  wrist  at  her 
9Un  words.  Her  father's  arm  was  round  her— 
he  tamed  to  De  Burgh. 

"My  brd"  he  8aid,''Uhu  vessel  is  scarcely  a 
fitting  place  for  the  discussion  of  either  your  views 
or  nioe  of  this  little  creditable  episode  of  your  life. 
*^  now  straifge  eyes  are  wondering  what  is 
pawing  between  us,  and  busy  tongues  will  gather 
Batter  for  foul  report — which,  though  scarcely 
Kai  foal  than  the  truth  on  which  it  rests,  still  had 
wer  not  be  uttered ;  for  your  own  sake,  my  lord, 
V^inSl  tedc  aomt  more  secluded  sjpot  for  the 


explanation  which  I  require,  and  which  you  should 
be  anxious  to  give.  There  is  a  long  and  heavy 
reckoning  to  be  settled  between  us.  If  you  are  an 
honest  man  you  will  postpone  your  foreign  trip  and 
accompany  me  to  the  shore." 

De  Burgh  looked  at  him  with  an  ironical  smile. 
"  The  reckoning  can  be  settled  as  well  in  France 
as  in  England,"  he  replied ;  "  as  it  seems  to  be 
rather  for  your  satisfaction  than  mine,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  should  accompany  me,  in  place 
of  my  returning  with  you.  I  believe  Havre  to  be 
as  favourable  a  place  for  explanations  as  Holyhead. 
You  see  the  anchor  is  almost  up ;  for  your  daughter's 
sake  I  agree  with  you  in  saying  we  must  avoid  the 
publicity  which  would  ensue  on  the  delay  of  this 
vessel.  We  may  be  guided  by  common  sense,  and 
adopt  the  course  which  seems  but  natural.  You 
will  pass  for  passengers,  who,  as  passengers  fre- 
quently do,  have  put  o£F  ^he  time  of  embarkation  to 
a  very  late  period  of  the  eleventh  hour.  Sir 
Eupert,  I  am  right,  am  I  not  ?"  He  turned  to 
me.  I  believed  him  to  be  correct ;  indeed  I  did 
not  see  exactly  how  we  could  do  otherwise  than 
fccompany  him.  I  felt  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  I  also  knew  that 
Dumaresque  would  not  quit  it  without  him.  Be- 
sides, he  had  again  advanced  to  the  side  of  Melanie 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm — very  gently,  it  is 
true — but  with  an  air  of  authority  which  said 
plainly  enough  "  she  shall  not  be  relinquished  thus.** 

And  now  the  anchor  swung  above  the  water, 
the  flapping  sails  caught  the  breeze,  the  tired 
sailors  rubbed  their  sleeves  across  their  labour- 
moistened  brows ;  then  there  was  a  running  here 
and  there  along  the  decks,  the  passengers  gave  one 
long  anxious  gaze  at  the  shore,  and  as  the  vessel 
swung  round  we  were  off.  A  few  words  to  the 
captain  and  our  passage  was  arranged. 

It  was  a  singular  position.  In  the  narrow  com- 
pass  of  that  ship  stood  those  between  whom  such 
deadly  emnity  existed,  cool  and  calm,  the  enmity 
all  hidden,  held  in  suspense  till  circumstances 
should  bid  it  break  forth — the  father  and  child 
clinging  so  close  together,  while  he  who  had  de* 
stroyed  the  peace  of  both,  moodily  paced  the  deck, 
a  prey  to  his  own  torturing  thoughts,  with  all  on 
earth  he  loved  almost  beside  him,  yet  separated 
from  him  by  a  pit  which  he  had  dug  himself.  I 
was  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  Melanie.  I 
thought  she  might  have  much  to  say  to  her  father, 
much  which  she  might  like  to  speak  to  him  alone ; 
so  I  stood  at  a  distance,  but  Dumaresque  beckoned 
to  me,  and  bade  me  sit  down  beside  them.  And 
thus  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day  wore  oo, 
and  night  came  at  last.  I  had  longed  for  night ;  £ 
fancied  it  might  hide  the  sorrow  of  the  day ;  but 
now  when  it  had  come,  I  longed  for  day  again. 
Night  seemed  to  give  her  sable  hue  to  our  thoughts 
and  make  them  but  the  blacker.  "  You  had  better 
go  down  stairs  Melanie/*  I  said  to  her«  for  I  noticed 
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that  she  trembled  with  the  cold ;  "go  down  and  I 
will  send  jou  some  coffee,  or  tea»  or  something  <o 
warm  you."  Her  eyes  in?oluntarily  turned  to  the 
place  where  De  Burgh  stood.  I  understood  the 
look.  "  You  will  not  be  molested,  poor  child/'  I 
continued,  "  I  will  prevent  that ;  I  will  watch  by 
your  door  myself  if  that  vill  make  you  easier." 
But  her  eyes  rested  on  De  Burgh  stfll,  and  then 
turned  slowly  to  her  father,  and  then  I  saw  that  I 
bad  uoi  understood  her/v//^  at  first. 

"  You  are  afraid  they  will  meet  if  you  are  not 
here,**  I  siaid  to  her  in  a  whisper;  "you  think 
some  quarrel  will  take  place.  I  do  not  believe 
this.  De  Burgh  is  too  completely  a  man  of  the 
world  to  risk  any  public  denouement  here.  Did 
JOU  not-  see  that  when  he  advocated  France  as  the 
scene  of  the  explanation  your  father  demanded  ? 
Such  men  calculate  their  chances  in  every  parti- 
cular. He  has  no  intention  of  risking  the  possibi- 
lity of  public  odium  for  your  sake— he,  like  all  his 
class,  is  a  bankrupt  in  moral  courage — nothing  more 
than  a  cool,  calculating,  cowardly  villian.  Go 
down,  Melanie,  I  give  you  my  nf  ord,  which  I  would 
not  break  even  for  your  sake,  that  if  I  see  any 
chanee  of  one  sentence  passing  between  your 
fatherand  Lord  Hubert  I  will  call  you.  Dumaresque, 
do  take  Melanie  down  st^rs,  the  exposure  to  the 
cold  and  humidity  of  the  night  air  will  kill  her. 
She  will  be  much  better  in  the  cabin.'* 

"Always  right,  Dawoford,  always  right,  old 
friend,"  he  said,  "  would  to  Heaven  I  had  said  so 
formerly.  Come,  Melanie,  I  am  not  half  as  careful 
of  you  as  he  is  after  all." 

He  led  her  down  stairs,  placed  her  on  a  couch, 
ooyered  her  up  with  shawls,  tended  her  as  carefully 
as  her  mother  might  have  done,  and  then  took  up 
his  position  near  the  cabin  door. 

From  time  to  time  he  looked  in  at  her.  For  a 
long  while  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open,  smiling  at 
ns  occasionally,  a  sad,  sad  smile,  so  full  of  sorrow 
and  broken-hearted  despair.  I  did  not  like  her 
look  all  that  dreary  night.  She  slept  occasionally, 
I  could  see,  as  the  cabin  door  was  from  time  to 
time  opened  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
stewardess ;  then  she  would  open  her  eyes,  and 
remain  with  them  fixed  as  if  her  thoughts  were  too 
heavy  to  let  them  close  again.  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  to  see  her  give  way  to  violent  gnef, 
passionate  weeping ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  that, 
nothing  but  a  calm  well  of  sorrow  into  which  her 
spirits  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  beneath  the 
vnruffled  surface. 

I  kept  my  watch  over  Dumaresque.  He  would 
not  go  to  bed,  but  occasionally  he  went  up  stairs, 
(I  with  him)  and  paced  the  deck.  I  missed  De 
Burgh,  but  soon  dbcovered  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  cabin.  I  was  wearied,  wearied  to  the  very 
aoul,  And  as  Dumaresque  tramped  restlessly  to  and 
fro,  I  sat  down  and  rested  my  aching  head  on  my 
hand.  There  was  neither  moon  nor  star  visible, 
a  thick  fog  enveloped  everything,  and  added  gloom 
to  our  already  gloomy  hearts.  The  wav^  seemed 
to  splash  sullenly  against  th^  sides  of  the  yesseli 


and  the  orders  every  now  and  then  uttered  by  the 
anxious  captain  sounded  almost  sepulchrsl  in  the 
darkness. 

"  And  thus  the  scenes  of  life  shift,''  I  thoagbt, 
"  thus  they  move  oil  impelled  by  a  power  stronger 
than  our  own.  But  a  short  space  of  time  is  it 
since  I  sought  him  who  has  wrought  all  this  woe, 
sought  him  as  her  Triend,  as  perhaps  the  only  one 
she  had  on  earth !  How  could  he  be  so  cruel  as 
to  single  her  for  his  victim,  the  poor  defenceless 
child,  doubly  defenceless  because  ostensibly  pro- 
tected by  a  shelter  which,  insufficient  to  protect, 
was  sufficient  to  blind  her  to  the  schemes  of  such 
villians  as  himself.  Better  had  it  been  for  her  had 
she  been  cast  alone  on  the  mercies  of  the  woiid ; 
fore- armed  with  the  knowledge  of  her  own  helpless* 
ness  would  she  have  gone  forth,  fore-armed  with 
the  thought  that  every  bad  man  would  avail  himself 
of  that  helplessness  which  should  have  been  her 
greatest  safeguard,  to  make  her  his  prey. 

She  was  on  deck  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  still 
with  the  same  quiet  air,  except  when  De  Burgh  ap- 
peared ;  then  a  frown  contracted  her  brow.  Hs 
made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  alvajs 
repulsed  him  by  her  looks,  and  shrank  more  closely 
either  to  her  father  or  myself.  I  could  see  that 
De  Burgh,  although  with  the  habit  of  his  life  he 
managed  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  feelings,  still 
suffered  deeply — there  was  the  compressed  lip,  the 
distended  nostril,  and  the  flushed  cheek,  which  the 
conventional  smile  could  not  alter. 


CHAPTER  EL 
So  passed  our  voyage  to  Havre.  At  last  we 
reached  our  destination;  the  landing,  the  cutoa- 
house,  all  were  over,  and  we  drove  to  an  hotel 
De  Burgh  accompanied  us,  or  rather  I  took  one 
carriage  with  De  Burgh,  while  Melanie  and  her 
father  occupied  another. 

•*  You  will  await  me  here,  my  lord,"  Damar- 
esque  said,  as  he  entered  the  room  to  which  we 
haa  been  shown.  "I  would  place  my  child  is 
personal  comfort  at  least  before  I  discuss  matters 
with  you.** 

But  Melanie  interrupted  him.  "  I  feel  no  dis- 
comfort of  body,  dear  father,"  she  said,  "while this 
heavy  weight  hangs  on  my  heart.  I  would  hi 
heard  here,  at  once,  in  his  accusation,  on  my  own 
defence ;  I  would  speak  before  him  (she  pointed 
to  Lord  Hubert)  that  he  may  gainsay  me  if  1  state 
anything  but  the  truth.  He  has  deceived  me 
basely  father,  deceived  you  through  me,  and  as  he 
has  thus  called  in  deceit  to>his  aid  for  bis  own  self- 
gratification,  I  doubt  if  he  be  not  quite  capable  of 
exercising  it  for  his  self-preservation,  and  by  giriog 
a  garbled  account  of  this  affair  shield  himself  from 
your  anger.  It  would  answer  his  purpose  well  to 
gain  credence  for  any  vile  slander  he  would  utter 
against  me ;  his  own  offence  would  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  my  guilt  became  apparent.  It  is  the 
common  resource  of  such  men,  whose  vaunted 
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atUefBoenti  are  triomplis  o? er  silly  women,  to 
shield  tbeiMelves  behind  a  bnlvark  of  falsehood — 
tod  thenoe  shoot  their  yenomed  darts  at  those 
whom  they  ha?e  cruelly  injured.  But  I  will  speak 
the  truth,  let  hioi  deny  one  word  if  he  can.  The 
world,  or  one  part  of  it,  will  cast  its  slime  on  me 
—will  spurn  me  as  a  lost,  degraded  being — let  it ! 
I  care  nothing  for  its  opinion,  but  father,  although 
I  am  thus  redcless  as  to  public  censure,  I  care  for 
joar  qunion,  and  to  justify  myself  to  you  I  speak. 
Hetfea  knows  there  is  guilt  enough  on  my  soul, 
bat  my  greatest  error  has  been,  thinking  too  well 
of  him.  I  ought  to  have  felt  that  the  man  who 
coold  teach  a  child  to  deceive  a  parent,  would 
thiak  it  no  shame  to  employ  deceit  against  her  in 
the  fortherence  of  his  own  objects.'*  . 

She  had  spoken  very  quietly,  standing  as  she 
did  80.  I  saw  that  she  looked  tired,  and  led  her 
to  a  chair;  she  sat  down,  apparently  without  know- 
ing  what  she  did. 

"  The  night  I  left  you,  father,*'  she  continued, 
"I  was  almost  mad.  For  years  Lord  Hubert  had 
sought  me,  and  I  had  resisted  him,  for  he  proposed 
ebpement^ .  aliegmg  that  his  comparative  poverty 
woaki  make  you  reject  him  if  he  formally  de- 
manded my  htokd.  I  balf-believed,  half-mistrusted 
him,  and  then  Sir  Sholto  came  forward,  and  I  ac- 
cepted him.  I  loathed  him,  father,  but  I  tried  to 
toleiate  the  idea  of  a  union  with  him ;  I  tried  to 
lore  hb  gold,  and  all  his  gold  would  give  me,  and 
more  than  all  the  freedom  it  would  give  you.  I 
bew  you  were  overburdened  with  debts,  and  I 
knew  that  the  money  paid  down  on  my  wedding 
diy  would  pay  those  debts ;  Lord  Hubert  told  mo 

I  thought  Domaresque  would  have  sprung  at 
^  and  torn  him  limb  from  limb,  as  he  heard  that 
this  slander  had  been  poured  iuto  his  child's  ear. 

"When  I  heard  this  I  tried  to  hasten  on  my 
nurriage  mith  Sir  Sholto,  but  it  became  more  and 
more  horrible  to  think  of,  and  Lord  Hubert  never 
eeised  his  efforta  to  win  me«  urging  flight^always 
Jjghti  as  the  peroursor  of  marriage.  At  last, 
one  iky,  just  before  we  left  London,  I  told  him  to 
vesry  me  bo  more  with  these  solicitations;  he 
wu  angry,  called  me  a  heartless  coquette,  said 
that  I  hmd  trifled  with  him  merely  to  gratify  my 
nmij.  Then,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  relying  on  the 
iB^rmation  he  had  himself  given  me,  I  showed 
him  timt  to  refuse  Sir  Sholto  would  be  to  beggar 
jot;  ^  not  interrupt  me  father.  I  understand 
TOt  now,  fully  believe  that  you  were  incapable  of 
the  ooadoot  imputed  to  you ;  but,  however,  he 
oiected  to  purchase  me  at  Sir  Sholto's  price.  I 
give  his  meaning,  not  his  words ;  he  would  lose 
the  Ive  thousand  to  you  at  play,  he  said,  and  then, 
when  be  had  done  so,  he  would  claim  me  for  hb. 
I  hmgled  at  Mm,  but  answered  half  in  jest,  half 
ia  eainest,  that  I  would  take  him  at  his  word.  He 
Bade  me  promise — made  me  swear  to  these  con- 
tains. 7cnrified  (for  he  was  very  violent),  I  took 
the  oath  he  leqaiced.  He  wrote  to  me  continually 
vUe  we  wece  apart,  reminding  me  of  the  compact 


between  us ;  he  called  me  his  wife,  and  forbade 
my  speaking  to  Sir  Sholto.  You  know,  father,  how 
he  performed  his  part  of  the  compact  on  the  night 
when  I  left  my  home  both  for,  and  with  him. 
Then,  relying  on  bis  honour,  I  believed  most  firmly 
that  I  left  it  but  for  a  day ;  only  until  the  church 
had  made  us  man  and  wife,  and  thus  rendered  our 
separation  au  impossibility.  I  was  cruelly  de- 
ceived. That  day  passed,  and  another,  and  ano- 
ther, and  still  no  ceremony  took  place.  He 
laughed  at  my  tears,  my  entreaties ;  told  me  it  was 
not  necessary  to  my  happiness,  and  then,  when  I 
threatened  to  leave  him,  Ce  calmly  asked  mo 
whither  I  would  go,  and  reminded  me  that  I  was 
a  degraded  creature.  But  the  worst  blow  had  not 
fallen  on  me  yet.  Partly  by  force,  partly  by  strate- 
gem,  I  was  got  on  board  that  ship,  and  then,  when 
he  thought  you  were  divided  from  me  for  ever, 
when  I  seemed  to  be  friendless  and  powerless 
beside  him,  he  told  me  the  horrible  secret  of  his 
life — that  he  was  married — married  to  one  who 
had  been  faithless  to  him — forsaken  him  for  a 
relative.  He  could  not  bring  shame  on  hb  family ; 
could  not  seek  legal  redress ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  precluded  his  doing  so ;  the  whole  afFair 
had  been  a  family  secret,  and  the  lady  was  re- 
ported to  have  died  while  visiting  some  relatives  in 
a  foreign  country.  This  was  an  invention  to  hide 
the  dreadful  truth ;  she  still  lives  and  (her  seducer 
being  dead),  now  extorts  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  her  husband,  on  condition  of  remaining  un- 
known. I  have  seen  her  letters,  father,  her  ad- 
dress, name,  everything  connected  with  her  being 
is  known  to  me ;  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact  of  her 
being  alive." 

She  ceased.  De  Burgh  stood  before  her, 
trembling  under  the  father's  eye.  Once  he  raised 
his  head,  but  it  drooped  again,  and  his  bands 
clutched  nervously  at  the  chair  for  support.  Du* 
maresque  walked  up  to  him.  I  thought  he  would 
have  strangled  him  in  deadly  hatred — ^it  would 
have  been  mercy  almost  if  he  had  done  so,  for  the 
bitterness  of  his  words  must  have  been  worse  than 
death  to  bear. 

"De  Burgh,**  he  said,  "you  have  had  your 
triumph,  if  indeed  so  miserable  a  defeat  may  be 
considered  a  triumph.  You  have  shown  yourself 
a  very  brave  man,  my  lord,  to  mark  out  as  your 
prey  a  helpless  girl,  whose  father  you  thought  was 
too  worthless  to  defend  her,  and  who  had  no 
brothers.  You  fancied  that  the  gambler,  because 
vrith  hb  insane  vice  he  staked  all  he  had  on  earth, 
would  also  rbk  the  only  thing  of  value  left  to  him, 
and  be  content  to  lose  her  also  in  a  game  of 
chance.  My  lord— there  b  the  sum  I  won  of  you, 
(and  he  handed  him  the  check).  Now*  we  are 
quits,  and  my  child  b  mine  again.  Villain — you 
were  safe  there  also ;  whatever  you  may  have  said, 
you  knew  me  too  well  to  believe  I  would  ever  take 
one  farthing  from  her  destroyer." 

He  turned  to  Melanie.  "  Melanie,  we  have  a 
true  friend  left  to  us  still  who  will  not  desert  us 
in  our   disgrace.     Dawnford,  would  that  I  had 
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only  listened  to  yon,  and  sent  her  from  me  in  her 
childhood !  but,"  (and  he  turned  to  Melanie  again), 
"  I  loved  your  dear  baby  face,  your  little  pleading 
Toice,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  you  ;  and 
then  when  the  world  had  got  me  in  its  grasp,  and 
the  gambler's  spirit  was  raging  in  my  heart,  your 
little  innocent  face  seemed  the  only  link  between 
me  and  aught  I  had  known  of  goodness  in  my  life 
—your  poor  dead  mother.  *  But  it  was  cruel 
selfishness  in  me,  child — cruel,  cruel  selfish- 
ness, — Melanie,  I  am  the  sole  cause  of  your 
misery,  I  ha?e  bred  you,  reared  you  to  it,  by  un- 
pardonable obstinacy* and  neglect.  Forgive  me, 
my  child.    Melanie,  forgive  me." 

"  Father"  and  stie  looked  at  him  as  if  she  did 
not  understand  him,  "  it  is  I  who  should  implore 
forgiveness,  not  you.  Do  not  look  so  wild,  father — 
so  haggard, — I  would  point  out  some  escape  from 
this  great  woe,  but  alas !  I  see  none.  Father,  dear 
father,  be  calm,  forget  the  past  and  for  one  moment 
look  on  me  as  you  did  formerly."  In  one  long 
earnest  whisper,  he  called  her  his  '*  own  dear  lost 
child,  Melanie."  Then  he  told  her  she  must  leave 
him  for  a  time,  as  he  had  somewhat  to  say  to  Lord 
Hubert,  which  she  might  not  hear.  I  led  her 
from  the  room,  for  she  was  deeply  agitated.  I  took 
her  to  her  bed  chamber  and  begged  her  to  remain 
quiet  nntil  I  came  for  her,  and  then  I  returned  to 
Dumaresque.  He  had  left  the  room-^I  little 
guessed  the  errand.  De  Burgh,  his  head  buried 
in  his  hands,  was  sitting,  or  rather  lying  on  the 
sofa.  Dumsresque  returned — the  implements  of 
death  with  him.  With  the  greatest  calmness  he 
loaded  both  the  weapons  and  laid  them  on  the 
Uble. 

**  It  is  a  pity  you  so  miscalculated  your  chances 
of  security,'*  he  said ;  "probably  had  you  seen  that 
result  (and  he  pointed  to  the  pistols)  you  might 
have  been  i^aid  to  tamper  with  Melanie ;  she  is 
not  so  defenceless  as  you  supposed.  Be  quick,  my 
lord,  unless  yon  iope  for  some  interruption.*' 
**  Dumaresque  *' — and  I  advanced  to  him — "  what 
do  yon  mean,  for  H^ven*s  sake  stop ;  where  do 
yon  mean  to  fight  ?*' 

"  Here,  across  the  table ;  **  and  he  cocked  his 
pistol.  I  watched  De  Burgh,  I  marked  a  stealthy 
look  in  his  eye ;  he  was  as  pale  as  death.  He  ex« 
Amined  his  pistol,  raised  it,  and  pressing  his  elbow 
to  his  thigh,  firmly  phiced  his  finger  on  the 
trigger. 

"Dumaresque,  hold,  it  is  murder!"  I  threw 
up  the  window  and  summoned  aid,  but  it  was  too 
late.  De  Burgh,  whether  by  accident  or  not  none 
but  himself  could  say,  had  fired  before  his  an- 
tagonist.    Dumaresque  lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mt  hasty  call,  together  with  the   pbtol  shot, 

brought  a  crowd  into  the  room.     There  stood  De 

Burgh,  the  unloaded  weapon  in  his  hand  telling  the 

sad  tale.    I  saw  him  stagger  to  the  door  as  if  for 


the  purpose  of  escaping,  but  I  pointed,  and  that 
rough  but  honest  crowd  understood  me,  and  the 
iron  arms  of  two  stout  sailors  held  him  struggling 
in  their  grasp. 

But — there  was  a  horrid  whisper  in  that  crowd, 
and  those  strong,  sturdy  men,  fell  back  before  s 
timid  girlish  form,  which  with  tottering  steps  ad- 
vanced into  the  room.  "  Father,"  it  was  a  very 
gentle  voice,  yet  it  appalled  each  heart.  "  Father, 
dearest  father,  where  are  you  ?'*— for  she  could  not 
see  him  where  he  lay — "  why  do  you  not  speak  to 
me  ?*'  She  was  advancing  to  where  he  was,  bnt 
I  stopped  her.  "  Go  back,  Mebine — go  to  yoor 
own  room — I  will  come  there  to  you.*'  She 
looked  at  roe ;  she  looked  around  her  ;  she  saw 
De  Burgh  pipioned  by  the  two  men  ;  she  saw  the 
pistol  in  the  hand  of  one — and  then,  as  she  read 
the  truth,  a  low  sad  cry  was  heard. 

'*  He  is  dead,'*  she  said,  '<  dead,  I  knew  Uiat 
shot  was  his  death  knell !  ah !  take  me  to  hln, 
take  me  to  him,  you  whom  he  styled  our  only 
friend,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  sod 
looked  up  at  me  with  her  old  childish  smile  of 
innocence.  I  led  her  to  where  he  lay.  If  re- 
membrance of  mundane  events  be  granted  in 
another  world,  I  shall  carry  her  look  with  me 
there. 

She  did  not  cry  nor  scream,  nor  did  she  throw 
herself  on  the  ground  in  any  frantic  dcmonstratioa 
of  grief ;  but  she  knelt  down  very  quietly  and 
wiped  the  blood  from  the  wonnd  in  his  temple, 
and  then  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  as  she 
held  it  between  her  own.  "Let  them  go  *'  she 
said,  as  without  moving  from  her  position,  she 
pointed  to  the  crowd  at  the  door,  "  and  leave  as 
alone  with  this  poor  father — ^yet  stay,"  and  she 
started  to  her  feet,  "  there  is  one  roust  remain; 
tell  them  to  leave  the  murderer  with  yon  for  a  few 
moments,  you  will  be  the  guarantee  for  his  security ; 
I  have  something  to  say  to  him." 

I  spoke  to  the  men  who  held  De  Burgh,  and 
they  left  him  with  us,  remaining  outside  and  does 
to  the  door  lest  he  should  attempt  a  second  escape. 
Melanie  stood  erect,  stem,  cold,  determined.  I 
was  alarmed  at  the  change  in  hermanncr,  it  seemed 
more  like  the  sudden  alternation  of  feeling  whi^ 
one  might  expect  in  a  maniac  than  the  conduct  of 
a  reasonable  human  being. 

*'  Lord  Hubert,"  and  she  motioned  him  to  her 
side ;  look  on  us  both — father  and  child  destroyed 
by  you.  In  the  loneliness  of  night,  when  all  is  still 
around,  let  that  dead  face  in  all  its  ghastly  terror 
be  before  you.  When  the  day  ahJi  corner  sad 
bring  to- others  joy  and  labour,  and  renewed  hfe 
and  strength,  may  that  dread  presence  hannt/Nf 
still,  clinging  to  you  a  fatal  inoubos  of  horror, 
marring  each  hope  and  pleasure  of  your  existence.'' 
She  was  silent,  and  then  she  knelt  down  again  by 
her  dead  father,  and  seemed  completely  absorbed 
by  her  care  of  him. 

"Melanie,"  and  Lord  Hubert  pUced  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  but  she  started  from  bis  toad). 
'*  Melanie,'*  he  again  began«  "dear  Melanie,  my  heart 
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is  breiking,  speak  to  me — my  trae  affection  for 
joQ  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this.*'  She  turned 
to  bin  with  a  Igok  of  the  most  supreme  scorn. 

**Trae  affection,"  she  replied,  "how  dare  yon 
profaoe  the  term  by  beetowiog  it  on  any  feeling  you 
eoald  entertain.  Does  "  true  affection  "  slay  its 
vietims,  destroy  those  on  whom  it  is  lavished  P  if 
80,  gire  me  a  life  without  this  "  true  affection  " — 
No—you  had  no  "  true  affection  "  for  me,  althougli 
I  was  once  weak  enough  to  fancy  such  was  the 
ease.  When  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  positive  sin 
of  wedding  with  old  age,  of  the  many  other  errors 
of  my  life,  I  fancied  you  did  so  from  "true 
tfection,*'  and  thus  I  learnt  almost  to  worship 
JOQ,  to  defer  to  yoU  on  all  points,  and  to  consider 
your  judgment  correct, — you  gained  an  undue  in- 
ioeoee  ofer  me — I  was  the  mere  creature  of  your 
will,  you  were  my  lawgiver.  But  when  your 
vObwy  became  apparent,  your  false  character  un- 
▼eiicd,  the  idol  fell — I  now  longer  worshipped,  but 
I  condemned.  I  was  utterly  alone — wretched, 
friendless,  miserable — but  even  then  I  would  have 
borne  the  world's  sneer  and  frown,  its  scorn  and 
derisioD,  rather  than  have  undergone  the  daily 
nisery  of  living  with  one  whom  I  had  once  loved, 
deemmg  him  worthy,  but  whom  I  bad  ceased  to 
legard,  having  found  him  so  utterly  base  and 
treadicrous.  Lord  Hubert,  I  cannot  forgive,  I 
ein  only  weep ;  not  for  you,  your  fate  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me,  not  for  myself,  I  care  little 
what  becomes  of  me  ;  but  for  him  who  has  fallen 
by  your  hand.  His  death  stands,  and  ever  shall 
tUod,  an  imperishable  fence  between  you  and  my 
fofgifeaees — you  will  not  linger  longer,  nothing 
you  oao  urge  will  alter  my  feelings ;  leave  me." 

He  tri^  to  plead  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
•peak  to  him  again.  Her  only  reply  was  a  look 
tt  the  ghastly  object  beside  her.  No  entreaty  would 
»ove  her.  I  never  saw  such  stem  resolve.  Even 
I,  although  condemning  De  Burgh,  could  hardly 
-dp  feeling  for  his  misery,  while  Melanie  was 
ealloas  to  every  appeal. 

But  hb  captors  were  impatient.  One  more 
word  to  her, — she  turned  from  him.  He  took 
W  hand ;  but  she  shuddered.  "  That  hand  !*'  she 
cried,  "  stained  with  my  father's  blood !  Ob,  cruel 
▼illain  to  proffer  such  an  insult !  Go,  if  you  would 
Bot  rob  me  of  my  reason,  and  thus  add  one  more 
VTOBg  to  those  you  have  already  done  us." 

He  sprang  to  bis  feet — for  he  had  been  kneeling 
befoce  her.  "Melanie,"  he  said,  "I  did  not  be- 
Kefs  there  was  such  harsh  determination  in  the 
baoMB  heart.  Melanie — one  word  to  me  before  I 
go--(ior  we  shall  never  meet  on  earth  again.'*  He 
vaitad,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  him.  "  Melanie 
— wiU  you  not  give  me  even  one  look  to  carry 
W9J  with  me  and  treasure  in  the  future  P" 

CHie  rose  to  ber  feet,  and  turned  her  face  to  him, 
jKHatieg  lo  her  dead  father ;  and  as  he  retreated 
ia  terror  to  the  door — terror  at  the  undying  scorn 
iid  hatred  of  her  face — he  learned  how  fixed  these 
feeKigt  were  for  him  in  her  heart,  and  how  useless 
»7  f«tare  appeal  to  her  would  be. 


He  left  her,  and  she  sank  down  again  beside 
her  father — so  quiet,  she  was,  so  sad,  so  still  1  I 
went  to  her.  Her  lip  was  trembling,  and  the 
large  lustrous  eyes  were  Ulled  with  tears.  She 
was  thinking  of  what  De  Burgh  had  been  to  her 
once — not  what  he  ^ws  then.  Memory  b  but  a 
false  friend,  after  all — bringing  back  in  the  day  of 
gloom  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  remembrances 
of  bright  and  happy  scenes,  and  companions  who 
then  seemed  what  we  would  have  them  to  be — and 
we  live  again  in  those  hours,  and  walk  in  those 
scenes,  lured  there  by  Memory.  But  she  leaves 
us,  and  we  are  iu  the  present  once  more — the 
bleak  aad  dreary  present — the  barren,  untrimmed 
garden  of  our  life — and  we  sigh  for  the  flowers 
that  have  bloomed,  and  as  we  look  around  we  weep 
— for  we  see  nought  but  the  wreck  of  them  re- 
maining. 

"Poor  child,"  I  said,  as  I  tried  to  raise  her, 
"  poor  orphan  child,  left  to  me  by  your  mother, 
Melanie !  I  claim  you  now  as  mine — mine ;  the 
comfort  of  my  old  age,  my  own  dear  loving  child— 
say,  will  you  not  be  such,  for  the  sake  of  him  who 
now  lies  there,  and  who  would  have  had  it  so  P" 

She  placed  her  hand  in  mine.  "  We  will  spoak 
of  this  hereafter,"  she  said  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  poor  return  for  such  unflagging  friend- 
ship as  your's,  to  permit  you  to  take  as  your 
adopted  daughter  one  whose  name  is  sullied  as  mine. 
But  we  will  speak  of  this  hereafter ;  now  that  poor 
murdered  father  claims  all  my  thought.  I  cannot 
give  it  to  aught  else. 

AH  that  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  she 
watclu-d  by  him,  and  when  he  was  carried  to  his 
grave  she  followed  him  with  a  tearless  eye,  an 
unfaltering  step.  But  when  I  would  have  led  her 
home  again,  she  looked  at  me  with  a  waudering 
eye,  and  refused  to  move.  *'  Here,  hero  is  my 
place,"  she  cried,  "  here  with  him  who  has  been 
my  guide." 

I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  she  would  not 
hear  me.  She  sat  down  by  the  newly-made  grave, 
and  her  fingers  played  with  the  grass  which  grew 
around.  Hours  passed,  and  then  (for  I  was  seated 
beside  her)  her  head  dropped  heavily  on  my  shoulder. 
She  slept. 

I  raised  her  gently,  for  her  light  weight  seemed 
nothing  iu  my  arms.  I  placed  her  in  the  carriage, 
which  still  waited  fot  us,  and  desiring  the  coachman 
to  drive  slowly,  took  her  home.  She  did  not  awake, 
but  lay  so  still  in  that  death-like  slumber  as  we 
laid  her  on  her  bed.  A  French  "  bonne"  happened 
to  bo  in  the  hotel.  Her  mistress  had  gone  to 
England,  and  she  now  sought  other  service.  She 
was  a  good,  kind  soul  (and  when  that  class  are 
good,  they  are  indeed  excellent),  and  came  to  see 
what  service  she  could  render  Melanie.  "  Mab, 
qu'elle  est  triste,  cette  ch^re  demoiselle,"  she  said, 
aa  she  looked  at  her.  There  was  so  much  kindness 
in  the  tone,  such  sincere"  sympathy  in  the  face,  that 
I  loved  her  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  sleeping  child. 
"Will  you  be  her  maid — will  you  attend  to 
her?"  I  said. 
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*'  Ooi,  monsieur ;"  and  the  compact  was  made 
between  us — a  compaot  which  I  neTcr  bad  cause 
to  regret.  Tlie  faithful  creature  loved  Melanie 
with  dmost  a  mother^s  love,  and  I  learpt  to  look 
ou  the  simple,  honest  Adele  (for  so  she  was  called) 
as  a  friend  more  than  as  a  servant. 

That  heavy  slumber  lasted  hour  after  hour — all 
that  day  and  part  of  the  night — and  when  she 
awoke  it  was  only  to  ask  for  water,  and  then,  with 
a  sigh,  she  settled  into  sleep  again.  .  ^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 
LoBD  Httbebt  had  to  pass  through  some  judicial 
ordeal,  but  be  had  engaged  a  noted  avocat,  and  his 
crime  was  looked  on  leniently.  It  was  proved — 
or  affirmed,  rather — that  he  had  acted  simply  in 
self-defence.  The  plea  saved  him.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, and  let  loose  on  the  world  to  play  the 
same  game  again,  were  he  not  tired  of  it.  The 
whole  afifair  got  into  the  public  papers.  An  Eng- 
lish "  Milor*'  was  a  sufficiently  important  personage 
to  be  discussed  in  these  provincial  journals.  Harsh 
terms  and  coarse  expressions  were  used ;  and  Me- 
lanie saw  these — for,  with  tbe  self-will  of  a  child, 
she  insisted  on  readiog  the  papers. 

As  soon  as  she  could  be  removed  from  Havre  I 
proposed  our  departure  for  some  other  place ;  but 
she  vehemently,  even  violently,  opposed  my  inten- 
tion. "  I  will  never  leave  him,*'  she  said,  alluding 
to  her  father ;  "  I  will  wander  round  him  while  I 
live — I  will  rest  in  the  same  grave  as  he  does  in 
death." 

Believing,  feeling  sure,  that  change  of  scene 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  her,  I  employed 
stratagem  to  get  her  away.  I  spoke  of  going  for 
a  day,  and  then  returning,  and  I  acted  in  accordance 
with  this  proposition.  I  took  her  a  short  trip  at 
first,  returning  to  Havre.  Then  it  was  extended, 
and  we  were  away  for  some  days — then  for  weeks 
— and  then  we  left  for  Tours — pleasant,  cheerful 
Tours.  AdMe  was  an  able  coadjutor  in  all  my 
plans.  Being  a  woman  advanced  in  life,  pro- 
bably about  forty,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  she  had 
gained  experience  from  the  years  which  had  passed 
over  her  head,  and  thus  she  was  a  suitable  attendant 
for  poor  Melanie. 

Months  passed  on,  and  we  moved  from  place  to 
place,  never  remaining  long  in  one.  A  sad  change 
had  come  over  Melanie ;  all  her  gaiety  had  gone, 
and  her  once  even  gentle  temper  had  become  irri* 
table,  and  at  times  violent.  She  was  subject  to 
long  fits  of  depression,  sitting  for  hours  with  her 
eyes  closed  and  her  lips  mute ;  then,  perhaps,  she 
would  rise  suddenly,  and  pace  the  room  in  rest- 
lessness ;  then  again  she  would  come  and  kneel  on 
the  ground  before  me,  and  rest  her  head  on  my 
knee,  and  ask  me  to  forgive  her  waywardness. 

I  had  grave  uneasiness  about  her,  and  sought 
medical  advice.  Like  a  block  of  ice,  the  horrid 
fiat  of  the  physician  fell  on  my  heart.  That 
which  I  had  feared,  that  dreadful  malady  whieh  I 


had  8oaroe\y  owned  to  myself  I  had  dreaded,  hang 
over  her.  The  shock  to  the  nervous  system  had 
been  too  great,  the  mind  was  unhinged,  there  vai 
danger  of  her  becoming  hopelessly-^mad. 

I  had  done  the  best  thing  I  could  for  her,  the 
"  medecin"  said,  I  must  persevere  in  the  same 
course.  Time,  he  added,  might  do  much,  oombmed 
with  care  and  attention.  The  mind  with  judicious 
treatment  might  be  soothed ;  there  was  a  chance, 
only  a  bare  chance — and  to  that  last  hope  I  dung. 

But  her  memory  seemed  at  times  to  be  defeetive; 
she  rarely  spoke  of  Havre,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  tie  to  that  place.  She  manifested 
little  interest  in  anything,  but  went  passively  ob, 
unless  thwarted  in  any  of  her  wishes,  when,  as  I 
said  before,  she  became  violent. 

I  thought  a  complete  change  of  scene  might  do 
her  good,  a  change  to  another  country,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  taJce  her  to  England.  She  seemed 
better  at  once.  Her  own  language  spoken  (m  lU 
sides  appeared  to  cheer  her ;  the  English  home, 
looks,  and  customs  roused  her ;  her  eyes  brightened, 
and  the  semblance  of  a  smile  sometimes  pbjed 
round  her  lips.  "  She  is  better.'*  I  said,  as  I 
consulted  my  privy  councillor  Ad^le.  '*  We  shall 
have  her  well  again  P** 

"  Je  Tesper^  monsieur,  je  Tesper^ ;  mais  eQe 
est  tr^s  faible,*'  was  the  answer,  and  AdMe  shook 
her  head  sadly  as  she  spoke.  I  had  some  kind 
good  friends  in  the  South  of  England.  They  knew 
my  story,  and  they  also  knew  that  of  MeUaie.  I 
wrote  to  them  and  asked  them  for  their  friendship 
for  the  poor  orphan  girl.  There  were  daugbtera 
in  that  house,  and  I  knew  that  their  hearts  vers 
cast  in  the  right  mould ;  I  argued  much  good  from 
such  companionship  for  Melanie. 

They  did  not  linger  in  theur  answer.  They  did 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  it  were  prudent  or 
not  to  take  the  child  of  sin  and  sorrow  by  the  band, 
and  try  to  lead  her  gently  into  the  path  of  life 
they  trod  themselves.  She  was  almost  friendless, 
and  almost  broken-hearted,  that  was  enough. 
•*  Come  to  us,"  they  wrote,  "  bring  her  to  us ;  we 
receive  her  as  a  new  sister,  and  she  will  be  as 
another  child  to  those  dear  parents  whom  we  Ioto 
so  well.  Bring  her  quickly,  we  weary  to  soothe 
and  comfort  her.'*  And  I  did  take  her,  but  with 
the  wilfulness  of  insanity  she  steeled  her  heart 
against  these  good  Christians.  Everything  appeared 
to  her  other  than  it  was  meant.  Their  kindness 
was  "  pity,*'  and  "  pity'*  chafed  her  proud  heart 
Their  sympathy  she  considered  "  patronage,**  and 
she  could  not  bear  that.  Cold,  proud,  and  at  tines 
nearly  sullen,  she  repuUed  all  their  kindness,  and 
finally  begged  me  to  take  her  away.  I  tikd  U 
combat  this  resolution,  but  she  was  firm. 

"  Take  me  to  Wales*'  she  said.  « I  was  startled 
with  her  sudden  and  eager  manner  of  making  the 
request,  for  Wales  had  not  been  mentioned  before. 

''  Wherefore  to  Wales,  Melanie,"  I  asked. 

She  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  an- 
swered, "  Because  I  love  its  grand,  wild  scenery 
— ^its  mountains,  and  its  mountain  Ukm,  I  wovld 
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g»  to  Uanberris;  I  would  look  on  those  tall 
cnggj  points  which,  like  black  and  gloomj 
tkought^  are  dark  and  dreary  where  they  cling  to 
earth,  hut  catch  God*8  own  light  where  their  giant 
peaks  point  to  the  clear  blue  hea?en.  And  the 
lake!  the  calm,  deep  lake!  that  is  a  picture  of 
my  mind — all  dark  and  lost  beneath — nought  but 
the  present  reflected/' 

Her  pale  cheek  flashed  as  she  finished  speaking, 
and  ber  eye  shone  brightly.  Aga>n  I  tried  to 
diasoade  ber  from  going ;  it  was  foolish  of  me  to 
do  this,  for  I  had  been  told  so  plainly  to  yield  to 
all  her  fancies.  She  became  excited,  angry  at  my 
opposition ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  yield  and  promise 
speedy  departure. 

"  When  will  you  go  P*'  she  asked,  eagerly ;  "  to- 
day? No.  To-DQorrow,  then  ?" 

*'  As  soon  as  possible,  Melauie^  I  have  a  few 
amogements  to  make  first ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  incoDfenience  me  by  premature  haste  ?'* 

She  looked  at  me  steadily..  She  read  the  truth 
—I  was  but  seeking  for  a  fair  pretext  of  delay. 
In  a  day  or  two  we  left.  Father,  mother,  daughters 
—all  kissed  the  pale  cbeek  of  poor  Mclanie,  as 
they  parted  from  her ;  and  they  all  spoke  the  truth 
whco  they  said,  "  We  would  have  kept  her  here 
for  life  if  we  could,  poor  dear." 

Bat  Melanie  seeiped  only  anxious  to  get  away. 
Twenty  times  in  a  day  would  she  ask  the  way  to 
Llanbenis;  then  she  would  pencil  down  the  route 
as  I  repeated  it  to  her,  and  calculate  how  long  it 
voold  take  us  to  reach  the  place.  But  her  calcu- 
latioQS,  in  this  respect,  were  not  likely  to  be  very 
eorrect,  for  I  lingered  purposely  on  the  road.  I 
hoped  she  wonld  forego  her  intention  still,  for  I 
liad  a  strong  feeling  against  taking  her  to  Llan- 
benis ;  hot  she  was  true  to  the  one  idea. 

**  How  far  are  we  from  Llauberris  P  when  shall 
we  be  there  P"  she  asked  constantly. 

She  became  so  nrgent  and  impatient  that  I 
^Bved  to  delay  anj  longer.  We  therefore  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  .Carnarvon,  from  whence 
a  drive  of  a  few  miles  would  take  us  to  Llan- 
berria. 

We  reached  Camarron,  and  I  meant  to  have 
ittudaed  there  all  night,  and  driven  on  the  next 
dsj;  but  she  would  not  hear  of  the  arrangement. 

"It  is  00  bright,'*  she  said,  **and  the  white 
Booalight  will  make  our  path  so  clear.  It  is  only 
ttvea  o'clock.  Oh,  let  ns  go  on,  dear  friend.  You 
vould'not  say  no  if  you  only  knew  how  I  long  for 
the  rest  of  that  mountain  solitude.*'  With  a 
bcMy  foreboding  of  ill  I  consented  ;  and  we  again 
Kt  oat  for  Llanberris.  The  night  was  cold,  and 
iberefbre  I  desired  AdMe  to  get  inside  the  carriage. 
^  she  seated  herself  opposite  to  Melanie,  I  saw 
ber  fix  ker  eyes  anxiously  on  her  face,  and  then 
look  u  anxiously  ot  me. 

*'Qa*a8  tn  donc^  mon  enfant,"  she  said,  as  she 
took  Helame*8  band.  She  always  treated  her  as 
'^  the  were  a  chiU. 

We  drove  along  the  rough  and  stony  road.  The 
^foaj  became  wilder  and  more  gloomy,  and  we 


now  were  shut  in  by  the  massive  rocks  on  each 
side.  The  lake  lay  before  us  like  a  huge  sleeping 
monster,  ready  to  engulph  us.  Melanie — wild, 
excited — clapping  her  hands  in  childish  glee, 
calling  on  me  to  wonder  and  mark  all  the  grand 
beauty  of  (he  scene — seemed  other  than  herself. 

We  reached  the  hotel.  She  refused  to  leave 
the  carriage.  "  Drive  up  the  pass,"  she  said,  "  by 
those  great  stony  masses  which  border  the  moun- 
tain p4th ;  by  that  lovely  tower,  the  remnant  of  a 
castle.  Drive  on ;  nay,  I  will  go  by  myself  if  you 
will  none  of  you  accompany  me." 

She  would  have  sprung  from  the  carriage,  but  I 
held  her  back.  "  Be  quiet,  Melanie,"  I  said,  "  I 
will  go  with  you." 

I  sent  Adelp  into  the  hotel  to  prepare  every- 
thing for  her,  and  then  we  drove  on.  Now  she 
was  quiet  enough ;  she  had  gained  her  wish,  and 
she  was  tranquil. 

"  Let  us  get  out  and  walk,"  she  urged ;  and  I 
humoured  her.  She  slid  her  band  into  mine,  as 
if  she  had  been  the  child  Melanie  again.  "  We 
are  alone  with  nature  now,"  she  continued ;  *'  here 
are  no  busy  tongues  to  slander  and  defame,  and 
whisper  hard  and  cruel  fabchoods,  which  chafe  the 
wounded  heart  and  make  it  sigh  for  death.  Here, 
in  this  peaceful  place,  the  outcast  Melanie  is  safe 
from  scorn,  and  rancour,  and  the  pity  more  galling 
far  than  either." 

After  walking  a  little  farther  she  seemed  tired, 
and  wished  to  go  back.  The  carriage  had  followed 
us  slowly.  We  got  in  and  drove  home.  She  was 
still  very  quiet,  and  looked  happy  and  composed 
— more  so,  indeed,  than  I  had  seen  her  for  long. 
That  settled,  peaceful  expression  continued  on  her 
face  the  whole  evening.  She  seemed  absent,  it  is 
true,  but  I  imputed  her  silence  to  fatigue.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  she  rose,  saying  she  would  go 
to  bed. 

"  Don't  get  up  early,  Melanie,"  I  urged. 

She  started  as  if  I  had  disturbed  her  in  a  dream 
— but  in  a  moment,  recovering  herself,  hurriedly 
wished  me  good  night,  and  left  the  room.  I  sat 
up  until  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  kept  Adele  up 
until  the  same  hour  :  and,  then  seeing  that  Melanie 
still  slept  soundly  and  quietly,  I  went  to  .bed,  and 
desired  AdMe  to  do  the  same.  She  slept  in  a 
dressingroom,  leading  from  Melanie's  bedroom,  the 
door  between  the  two  rooms  being  left  open  that 
she  might  hear  the  least  summons  from  her  mis- 
tress. It  mnst  have  been  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  and  hasty 
knocking  at  my  door.  I  opened  it — the  landlord 
stood  outside,  pale  and  trembling  with  some 
sudden  fear. 

"The  young  lady,  sir,**  he  cried;  "the  young 
lady — see  if  she  is  in  bed,  if  not ;  I  fear  she  has 
fallen  into  the  lake." 

I  hurried  on  my  things  and  went  to  her  room. 
The  frightened  Ad^le  was  sobbing  and  calling 
wildly  for  the  tenant  of  the  now  vacant  bed. 

"  She  was  there.  Sir  Kupert — there,"  and  she 
pointed  to  the  bed,  "not  an  hour  ago,  for  I  sat 
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up ;  I  did  not  go  to  bed,  I  waiclied  her  till  then. 
But  when  I  saw  her  sleeping  so  placidly,  I  tbooght 
I  would  lie  down  and  take  some  rest,  and  be  better 
able  to  tend  her  in  the  morning ;  but  let  he?  be 
sought  for,  Sir  Rupert,  we  may  find  her.yel." 

The  landlord  touched  me  ou  the  arm. 

"  I  have  sent  our  people  on,  sir,  with  torches 
and  lanterns ;  the  boats  are  out,  and  by  this  time 
they  are  draggiug  the  lake.  You  will  walk 
on  with  me,  perhaps,  and  I  can,  as  we  go,  tell  yon 
why  I  hate  done  this." 

"  Some  people,*'  he  continued,  as  he  left  the 
house,  "  have  just  arrived  from  the  Beddgelert 
side.  As  they  passed  along  they  saw  a  white 
figure  moviug  quickly  down  the  pass  before  them, 
sometimes  runniog,  sometimes  walking.  The 
driver  stopped ;  he  thought  it  was  a  spirit,  and 
refused  to  proceed ;  but  the  figure  disappeared, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  he  was  induced  to  resume 
his  journey.  When  they  reached  the  lake,  they 
again  caught  sight  of  the  same  figure ;  it  hovered 
for  a  moment  on  the  bank,  and  then  vanished.  As 
soon  as  they  arrived,  they  reported  what  they  had 
seen,  for  the  place  where  she  disappeared  is  close 
to  this,  and  they  thought  she  might  be  saved. 
The  young  lady  looked  so  wild  and  strange  last 
night,  sir,  that  we  at  once  thought  it  must  be  her. 
She  must  have  slipped  out  through  the  open  door, 
for  the  house  has  been  kept  open  all  night,  in 
expectation  of  these  very  people,  who  should  have 
been  here  yesterday,  but  who  were  detained 
in  Beddgelert,  and  obliged  to  come  on  at  this 
unseasonable  hour,  as  they  are  going  on  to  catch 
a  vessel  outward  bound.*' 

I  heard  no  more  of  what  he  said.  The  moon 
no  longer  shone— it  was  pitch  dark-  I  saw  lights, 
which  I  recognised  as  torches,  passing  rapidly 
along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  while  the  splash  of 
oars,  and  the  reflection  of  bright  gleams  in  the 
water,  told  me  they  were  all  busy  in  their  hideous 
search. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  from  the  second 
boat.  "  Hold  back — we  have  her."  The  horror 
of  that  moment— I  dared  not  ask  "How." 
Splash !  splash !  the  rowers  made  good  speed ; 
nearer  and  nearer  they  came — another  pull,  and 
the  boat  touched  the  shore. 

The  torches  looked  sickly  in  the  dawn,  for 
morning  had  come  with  her  cheerless  grey  light  to 
gaze  on  that  scene  of  terror.  Their  glimmer  shone 
on  the  faces  of  the  assembled  group,  and  danced 
as  if  in  mockery  in  the  dark  waters  of  that  cruel 
lake,  and  fell  on  one  ghastly  object  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Why  did  the  day  ripen  and 
send  forth  her  light  to  look  on  that?  Thick 
murky  clouds  should  have  obscured  the  face  of 
Heaven,  and  wept  their  torrents  at  the  sad  sight, 
and  howling  winds  have  rushed  down  that  wild 
ravine,  and  quenched  those  gleaming  torches. 

My  brain  reels  as  I  write — as  I  live  that  night 
over  again.  That  dear  face  so  white — still  for 
evermore ;  the  voice  mute,  the  eyes  fixed  in  a 
sightless  state. 


She  was  dead;  I  knew  nothing  more.  It 
seemed  the  world  was  one  huge  charnel  house, 
and  I  the  only  living  thing  within  it.  Melanie 
gone !  I  could  not  realise  the  idea ;  gone  from  roe 
— gone  from  the  world,  and  I  left  in  it  still.  No 
more  care,  no  more  anxiety  for  her. 

The  truth  burst  on  my  breakbg  heart  with 
crushing  weight,  that  it  is  a  happier  fate  to  have 
something  to  love,  even  though  that  something  be 
a  cause  of  care,  than  to  be  a  solitary  wanderer  on 
the  earth— a  lonely  unit  in  creation.  A  letter 
was  brought  to  me ;  it  had  been  found  on  her 
dressing  table.  The  writing  was  uncertab,  and  in 
some  parts  totally  illegible— clearly  the  prodaotioa 
of  a  crazy  brain. 

"  Deary,"  it  began,  **  shall  Melanie,  the  disgraced 
Melanie,  be  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  of  her  best 
friend,  while  the  broad  lake  in  whispers  says  to 
her,  '  Come,  poor  child  of  sorrow,  come  and  rest 
thy  weary  heart  on  iny  calm  bosom,  and  bathe  thy 
throbbing  brows  in  my  cool  tide.'  It  marmnred 
thus  to  me  *  as  we  walked  up  that  road,  and  I 
answered  it  gently,  lest  the  wiuds  should  hear  and 
breathe  it  to  the  world.  I  promised,  when  all  was 
S^ill,  to  come  and  be  its  bride,  and  rest  for  ever 
iu  its  calm  embrace,  secure  from  treachery,  from 
deceit.     Deary" 

The  writing  broke  off  suddenly,  as  if  the  last 
thread  of  reason  had  suddenly  snapped. 


It  Is  not  many  years  since  I  lost  her ;  but  age 
has  come  swiftly  over  me  since  then,  and  planted 
grey  hairs  and  wrinkled  care  on  my  brow,  and 
dull  stolid  aching  in  my  heart. 

The  fire  burns  brightly  on  my  hearth.  It  reminds 
me  of  Melanie,  with  its  flickering,  changing 
flame — now  bright,  now  dim,  now  gone — the  dull, 
red  embers  alone  remaining,  those,^  in  their  torn, 
doomed  to  grow  dead,  and  cold,  and  still. 

The  flowers  bloom  brightly  in  my  well- trimmed 
gar'den.  They  typify  lost  Melanie — living  an  hoar 
in  brightness,  then  fading,  till  naught  but  the 
withered  leaves  and  buds  remain. 

A  bird  sings  its  sweet  song  on  yon  tall  tree, 
and  its  little  wings  flutter  in  the  gladness  of  its 
early  life.  Poor  bird !  the  sunshine  does  not  live 
for  ever ;  there  is  a  cold  and  bitter  winter  coming; 
when  the  frost  will  nip  thy  friends  the  flowers, 
and  the  snow  will  seal  up  thy  food,  and  thou  wilt 
droop  and  languish,  poor  little  creature;  and, 
perchance,  lie  dead  beneath  the  very  tree,  from 
whence  thy  song  now  sounds  so  cheerily.  Poor 
bird  I  thou  dost  mind  me  of  one  I  knew  erewhile. 
She  once  sang  as  blithely  as  thou  dost  sin^,  and 
revelled  in  warm  sunshine ;  but  she  is  gone  from 
roe.  The  bleak  winter  of  life  fell  on  her  and 
killed  her.  Sweet  bird,  I  will  whisper  her  sad 
tale  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  weave  it  into  ihj 
carol,  and  breathe  it  to  the  winds,  that  thcj,  in 
tlfeir  mournful  cadence,  may  sing  the  requiem  of 
my  child,  my  darling,  dear,  lost  Melanie. 
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LUDWIG    VAN    BEETHOVEN. 


This  eminent  and  justly  eulogised  masioiaD,  whose 
eonpodtions  have  delighted  the  ears  of  so  many 
tboosaDd  listeners,  was  born  at  Bonn,  on  the  17th 
Deeember,  1770.  His  father,  Johann  yau  Beetho- 
Tea,  held  the  post  of  tenor  singer  in  the  electoral 
efaipel.  His  mother,  Maria  Magdalena  (ne^ 
Xcferieii),  was  a  native  of  Goblentz ;  she  died  in 
1787,  her  husband  surviving  her  until  1793. 

And  Beethoven  had  a  grandfather !  It  is  not 
ererj  one  who  can  boast  of  having  had  a  grand- 
father, neither  has  the  memory  of  every  grand- 
father been  preserved  through  the  medium  of  his 
grandson ;  yet  such  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
Ladwig  van  Beethoven  the  first,  who  was  an 
object  of  personal  affection  to  Ludwig  van  Beetho- 
Teu  the  second. 

Mosio  and  its  appointments  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  possession  of  the  Beethoven 
fuailj ;  for  this  grandfather,  we  learn,  was  music 
director  and  bass  singer,  and  brought  out  operas 
of  his  own  composition  at  Bonn.  Having 
duooicled  the  demise  of  the  father  and  mother, 
ve  think,  in  consideration  of  the  affection 
Beethoven  felt  for  him,  the  decease  of  the  grand- 
father should  be  also  stated ;  he  died  in  1773, 
when,  we  should  fancy,  his  juvenile  namesake  was 
too  jonng  to  have  given  many  proofs  of  that 
affection  which  was  frequently  mentioned  by  him 
in  after  years.  It  seems  a  strange  aud  improSable 
orcaaistance  that  a  child  of  three  years  old  should 
Itafe  formed  so  strong  an  attachment  to  his 
grandfather,  as  to  have  retained  a  lively  recollection 
of  him  IB  later  years.  Yet  this  is  positively  stated, 
and  we  can  only  account  for  the  fact  by  remem- 
heriog  that  Beethoven  was  a  genius,  and  geniuses 
never  do  anything  like  other  mortals,  or  cast 
their  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  words,  in  the 
tame  mould  as  that  used  by  more  obtuse  in- 
tellects. 

Some  bnsy-tougaed  people,  thinking,  perhaps, 
to  dignify  Beethoven,  assigned  to  him  the  honour, 
or  dishonour,  rather,  of  royal  parentage,  and  boldly 
ttserted  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  Frederick 
WBliam  II.,  King  of  Prussia.  But  Beethoven  had 
ao  relish  for  this  reputed  paternity.  His  mother 
VIS  very  dear  to  him,  and  for  her  sake  as  well  as 
hit  own,  he  contradicted  the  report  himself,  and 
partieolariy  requested  his  friends  to  do  the  same. 
It  appears  that  the  little  Ludwig  was  as  a  child 
both  obstinate  and  self-willed.  He  liked  his  play, 
■ad  di^iked  his  lessons ;  so  he  attended  to  the 
ionner  and  neglected  the  latter.  It  was  martyrdom 
to  huQ  to  sit  still !  Sitting  still,  he  argued,  might 
do  rery  well  for  *'  grown  up  people  ;**  but  he  was 
sot  grown  up,  so  sitting  still  would  not  do  for 
him.  Hb  father  kept  him  pretty  closely  to  the 
itfldy  of  music,  and  he  also  received  instruction  in 
lAtm,  and  other  useful  branches  of  learning  1  but 
he  Bade  no  great  progress  in  education.  He 
{•vtieidarly  disliked  the  violin,  and  used  to  be  sent 


into  a  closet  to  practise  the  instrument  without 
interruption.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  hap- 
pcned  that  his  mother  remarked^the  extremely  long 
pauses  which  occurred  in  the  music — the  fiddle 
would  go  for  a  little  while,  and  stop  for  a  great 
while,  and  then  begin  again,  and  then  again  cease. 
Unsatisfied  with  this  style  of  practi  e,  she  ono 
day  walked  into  the  closet,  and  inquiring  the  cause 
of  these  frequent  interruptions  to  the  harmonious 
sounds,  learnt  that  the  fault  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  a  spider,  who,  seeming  musically  disposed, 
would,  when  Ludwig  began  his  performances, 
always  descend  from  an  exalted  position  on  the 
ceiling,  and  take  up  an  abased  position  on  the 
violin.  Orpbeus,  we  are  told,  charmed  the  savage 
beasts  with  his  lyre ;  snakes  in  Indian  climes  are 
supposed  to  yielcf  to  the  magic  of  music's  spell, 
and  spiders  also  are  reported  to  be  of  a  musical 
turn ;  so,  perhaps,  this  one  might  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  scraping  of  the  schoolboy's 
violin. 

However,  there  was  no  possibility  of  ascertaining 
the  mind  of  the  spider  on  this  point,  or  arguing 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  disturbing  a  pupU 
while  prosecuting  his  studies.  One  thing  was 
certain,  the  spider  was  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
interruption,  aud  therefore  the  spider's  doom  was 
sealed.  The  maternal  Beethoven  was  active, 
indefatigable  in  her  pursuit  of  the  offending  insect, 
and  ere  long,  taking  him  prisoner  (his  condemna- 
tion having  already  been  pronounced),  subjected 
him  to  speedy  executbn.  The  little  Ludwig 
however,  was  not  going  to  bear  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  tamely,  or  allow  his  fate  to  go  unavenged. 
The  spider  was  an  offence  in  the  mother's  eyes, 
the  violin  a  greater  one  in  the  estimation  of  the 
boy ;  and  then  he  began  to  draw  logical  deductions 
on  the  existence  of  both.  If  both,  he  argued, 
were  an  offence,  why  should  one  live  and  the 
other  be  destroyed  ?  It  was  an  injustice,  and  to 
remedy  this,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  he  treated 
his  fiddle  as  his  mother  had  treated  the  spider,  and 
both  spider  and  fiddle  lay  crushed  to  pieces  side 
by  side  on  the  ground. 

It  seems  strange,  that  although  the  hero  of 
this  tale  could  recollect  a  grandfather  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  three  years  old,  he 
never  could  remember  anything  about  this  spider. 
Perhaps  his  memory  had  taken  a  little  nap  as 
some  memories  have  been  said  to  do),  and  gone  to 
sleep  just  before  the  episode  of  the  spider,  and 
roused  itself  again  just  after.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  Beethoven  the  Great  could  not  remember 
this  adventure  of  Beethoven  the  Little ;  therefore 
the  authenticity  of  the  story  cannot  be  yonclied. 

The  first  musical  instruction  which  Beethoyen 
received  was  from  his  father ;  but  he  was  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  a  well-known 
musical  director,  a  M.  Pfeiffer,  and  profited  much 
by  his  teaching.     In  1785   Beethoven,  at  the 
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solicitation  of  a  man  of  inuflence  and  standing — 
Connt  von  Waldstein — himself  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  and  proficient  in  music,  obtained  from  the 
Elector  Max  Franz,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  the  appointment  of  organist  to  the 
deotoral  chapel.  From  this,  we  learn,  that  at  an 
early  age,  his  extraordinary  talent  must  have 
brought  him  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the 
great  one's  of  the  land. 

Among  his  earliest  compositions  must  be  placed 
the  sonatas  which  were  afterwards  copied  into  the 
Blumenlese  of  Speyer;  and  the  yariations  on 
**Vieni  Amore;'*  but  many  of  his  first  works  were 
either  never  given  to  the  world,  or  produced  at  a 
time  when  bis  fame  was  established.  This  was  the 
case  in  reference  to  the  trio  published  a  few  years 
since  at  Frankfort,  by  Domst ;  it  had  been  written 
at  a  very  early  period  of  Beethoven's  career.  The 
minor  works  of  this  great  composer  are  little 
known — we  always  connect  his  name  with  master- 
pieces. 

His  dislike  to  the  drudgery  of  learning,  which 
bad  been  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  his  boyhood, 
still  clung  to  him,  though  in  another  form,  now  he 
bad  reached  man's  estate,  for  he  was  twenty-twa 
He  had  hated  lessons  on  his  own  account  formerly, 
be  now  hated  being  the  medium  of  them  to  others. 
Giving  music  lessons  was  an  intolerable  bore  to 
him,  and  his  candid  mode  of  dealing,  combined 
with  his  very  impetuous  temper,  enlightened  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  on  this  point.  Sometimes 
(and  thb  must  have  been  where  the  pupil  happened 
to  be  a  promising  aspirant  for  mu.<)ical  honours), 
Beethoven  would  content  himself  with  displaying 
a  negative  kind  of  annoyance.  He  would  allow 
the  pupil  to  amuse  himself  with  the  music,  while 
be,  the  master,  amused  himself  with  something 
else ;  at '  other  times  his  irritation  at  wrong 
notes  and  stupidity  did  not  take  so  passive  a 
form. 

And  the  annoyance  to  this  fine  musician  caused 
by  unmusical  pupils  must  have  been  terrible. 
Glumsy  hands  coming  down  in  the  roost  determined 
manner  on  frightful  discords ;  impromptu  variations 
indulged  in;  tones  and  semi-tones  disregarded; 
and  flats  and  sharps  peppered  in  indiscriminately, 
without  the  least  attention  to  the  effect  marred  or 
produced.  All  this,  teachers  of  the  present  day 
have  to  contend  with,  and  as  pupils  in  the  time  of 
Beethoven  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are 
now,  all  this  he  had  to  bear — and  thus  he  disliked 
the  drudgery  of  giving  musical  lessons. 

In  the  year  1792  Beethoven  removed  to  Vienna, 
for  the  purpose  of  studybg  under  Haydn.  Music 
was  in  favour  at  Vienna.  Mozart,  who  had  been 
dead  about  twelve  months,  had  done  much  to  raise 
the  musical  taste  of  the  place,  and  his  memory 
atill  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  bad  known 
and  appreciated  both  him  and  his  music.  Beetho- 
ven was  in  his  right  element  at  Vienna,  and  feeling 
this  himself,  he  very  wisely  made  up  his  mind  to 
stay  there.  In  a  short  time  be  became  intimately 
aequainted  with  a  man  who  had  formerly  been 


physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  The  name  of  this  new  acquaintanoe  was 
Van  Swieten,  and  a  great  acquisition  did  bis  friend- 
ship prove  to  Beethoven. 

Van  Swieten  was  an  enthusiastic  in  art,  and 
collected  round  him  all  the  musical  celebrities  of 
Vienna.  Concerts,  at  which  the  finest  composi- 
tions by  Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  other  com- 
posers, were  performed  by  a  full  band,  took  place 
constantly  at  his  house,  and  Beethoven,  as  a  valu- 
able adjunct,  was  of  course  always  present  Thus 
not  only  did  his  taste  become  matured,  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  these  great  composers 
was  extended,  and  he  obtained  an  intimate  percep- 
tion of  the  best  compositions  of  the  great  masters 
of  his  own  and  former  days.  At  this  time  he  also 
came  under  the  notice  of  a  family  of  influeacc  and 
rank,  who  taking  him  by  the  hand  proved  them- 
selves kind  and  useful  friends,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  Prince  Carl  Von  Liohnowsky  and  his 
Consort  the  Princess  Christiane  the  fortunes  of  the 
musician  rapidly  improved.  The  Prince  granted 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  six  hundred  florins  antfl 
some  better  appointment  could  be  found  for  him. 
Under  the  roof  of  these  good  friends,  who  appear 
to  have  treated  him  with  the  most  tender  kmdaess, 
Beethoven  was  brought  into  association  not  odIj 
with  the  most  brilliant  society,  but  also  with  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  the  time  and  coantrj. 
The  Princess  appears  to  have  been  very  mneh 
attached  to  him,  and  on  occasions  when,  his  hasty 
temper  made  him  forget  the  conventionalities  and 
politeness  of  society,  she  invariably  excused  him, 
and  attributed  all  his  errors  to  the  eccentricities  of 
genius.  The  Prince  had  been  a  pupil  of  Moart, 
and  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  may  be  partly 
attributed  the  patronage  he  extended  to  the  art  of 
which  Mozart  had  been  a  professor.  The  prestige 
derived  from  living  under  the  fostering  care  of 
royalty,  seems  to  have  made  little  impression  oa 
the  independent  mind  of  the  musician.  Without 
a  particle  of  veneration  for  rank  or  title  he  looked 
on  his  kind  friends  simply  as  friends,  and  forgot 
the  Prince  and  Princess  in  this  more  congenial 
aspect.  Their  friendship  for  him  appears  to  have 
been  excessive,  and  their  indulgence  almost  detn- 
mental,  inasmuch  as  It  appeared  to  render  his  path 
in  life  so  easy  as  to  make  close  and  steady  ap[^oa- 
tion  to  his  profession  unnecessary. 

The  extreme  favour  shown  him  by  this  powerful 
family  had  the  very  natural  result  of  making  him 
an  object  for  the  shafts  of  envy,  and  unfortunately 
his  own  peculiarities  only  too  often  oflfercd  a  ftir 
mark  for  the  poisoned  darts.  The  atmosphere  of 
prosperity  which  shone  around  him  seemed  to  repel 
the  dark  fingers  of  malice,  and  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  joined  to  the  tone  and  character  of  mindi 
made  him  laugh  at  those  who  sought  to  tradaee 
him.  "They  may  say  what  they  please,**  was  h» 
maxim ;  "  if  it  amuses  them — why  they  are  welcome 
to  the  amusement ;  their  assertions  are  a  meie 
matter  of  indifference  to  me."  In  after  years  no 
doubt  he  felt  and  acknowledged  the  unoomfoiisUo 
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tratk,  tliii  while  we  are  in  the  world  we  moat  pay 
•0016  regard  to  the  opinion  of  each  member  consti> 
tatittg  society.  A  jost  appreciation  of  the  opinions 
of  oar  fellows  is  what  all  should  aim  at — neither 
to  despise  too  much  the  remarks  of  the  inimical^ 
Bor  to  nlae  too  highly  the  commendations  of  the 
fifoorsble,  but  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the 
{Ktmoimced  opinions  of  each.  An  old  proverb 
sajs  that  "There  is  never  smoke  without  a  fire/' 
—and  it  may  be  added,  *•  there  is  rarely  slander 
vitboat  some  little  bit  of  truth  for  it  to  rest  upon/' 
and  perh^  if  Beethoven  had  cared  a  little  more 
for  the  expressed  opinions  of  his  enemies,  and  given 
a  little  more  weight  to  their  words,  he  might  have 
eorrected  a  few  of  those  failings  and  eccentricities 
which  certainly  did  him  no  good,  and  in  the  end 
caused  him  annoyance  and  unpleasantness.  Not- 
withstanding the  enjoyment  of  Court  favour,  and 
tkc  shower  of  advantages  which  had  fallen  on  him 
in  consequence*  the  primary  object  of  his  removal 
to  Yienna  was  not  forgotten,  and  he  now  therefore 
conneneed  a  coarse  of  musical  instruction  under 
Hajdo.  These  lessons  continued  for  some  time, 
mtO  Beethoven,  suspecting  inaccuracy  of  correction 
in  his  master,  on  the  departure  of  the  latter  for 
England,  reaigned  bis  position  of  pupil,  and  then 
piaoed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  M.  Shenk,  a 
soond,  well  esteemed,  and  practical  musician. 
There  have  been  Yarious  motives  besides  this 
iasigBed  for  the  partial  coolness  and  rupture  which 
took  phuje  between  Uaydn  and  Beethoven ;  it  is 
ttaredy  a  matter  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant 
discussion. 

Beethoven,  although  so  gifted  a  musician,  did  not 
like  Handel  take  music  for  hb  mistress ;  he  pre- 
ferred tangible  flesh  and  blood,  and  became  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  He  was  per- 
petoaily  falling  in  love,  always  very  desperate, 
while  the  temporary  passion  lasted,  and  equally 
Mrpriaed  at  himself  and  his  predeliction  when  it 
was  over.  Many  of  his  compositions  were  written 
aader  the  inspiration  of  some  ruling  fair  one,  who 
W  intended  for  the  moment  to  be  not  only  the 
Civoatite  of  the  hour,  but  the  companion  of  a  life. 
Well  for  the  musical  world  was  it  that  the  compo- 
tttions  were  less  ephemeral  in  their  existence  than 
the  att«ehments.  Truth  must  be  told ;  Beethoven's 
Iwe  afiairs  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  He 
was  aristoeratical  in  his  penchants,  too ;  and  always 
M  for  his  rolmg  divmity  one  in  the  higher  walks 
of  fife.  Heport  affirms  that  the  fair  ladies  met 
him  ooDsiderabiy  more  than  half  way,  indeed  that 
^  took  ^wo  steps  forward  in  the  Hymenial 
^"wetioo  to  every  one  of  his. 

No  one  who  is  a  dispassionate  judge  of  Beetho- 
wii*a  character,  will  for  one  moment  accuse  him 
of  tiArhiintiDg,  or  imagine  that  the  rank  of  these 
electa  of  affection  had  anything  to  do  with  en- 
thralling  him.  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  all 
^  although  no  doubt  the  adventitious  ciroum- 
•^■aees  of  poaition,  the  luxury,  the  elegancies,  the 
RiaeaienU  by  which  th^y  were  sunounded,  had 
tUkhtfaeaoeonhim. 


These  things  do  oast  a  halo  round  life ;  it  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  simplicity,  and  beauty  un- 
adorned, as  being  adorned  the  most,  but  "  beauty" 
does- look  much  better  when  well  dressed,  and  in  a 
well-lit  and  well  furnished  room,  than  in  an  ill*made 
common  gown,  only  just  visible  by  the  glow-worm 
light  of  a  single  candle. 

Besides,  wealth  and  position  create  a  barrier  be* 
tween  many  a  vulgarity  of  common  life  to  which 
poverty  must  prove  a  stepping  stone.  Poverty 
in  the  abstract  does  not  necessarily  engender 
vulgarity,  but  it  brings  its  inheritor  into  intimate 
connection  with  much  that  is  vulgar;  and  this 
connection  not  unfrequently  sullies  the  mind, 
which  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  escaped 
the  contamination,  had  wealth  removed  it  from  its 
evil  influence.  Perhaps  this  may  not  argue  much 
for  the  native  refinement  of  the  human  mind,  but 
native  refinement  is  no  common  attribute — there- 
fore the  more  valuable  where  really  existing. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  poetical  and 
imaginative  person,  like  Beethoven,  should  have 
been  insensibly  influenced  by  the  accompaniments 
of  station,  which  fell  like  a  veil  round  those  whom 
he  regarded  with  admiration ;  hiding  their  defects, 
and  enhancing  their  enchantments. 

It  is"  recorded  that  Werther,  who  in  some  re- 
spects was  not  unlike  Beethoven,  fell  in  love  with 
the  celebrated  Charlotte  while  she  was  cutting 
bread  and  butter,  but  then  (although  the  fact  is 
not  specified)  we  may  fairly  conclude  she  cut  bread 
and  butter  in  a  peculiarly  graceful  manner.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  whatever  Werther  may  have  felt, 
Beethoven  did  not  admire  ladies  who  cut  their 
own  bread  and  butter,  he  preferred  those  who 
could  afford  to  have  it  cut  for  them.  If  any  of 
these  high  born  dames  cast  their  eyes  towards  the 
matrimonial  altar,  and  thought  their  advances  to- 
wards the  musician  would  lead  them  there  in  com- 
pany with  him,  they  were,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
wofully  disappointed.  One  lady,  the  Countess 
Giulietta  de  Guicciardi  had  no  doubt  inspired  him  . 
with  true  attachment,  but  the  other  penchants  were 
mere  gleams  of  moonshine,  or  sunshine,  or  gas- 
light, or  star-light,  or  anything  else,  bright  and 
evanescent. 

His  compositions  meanwhile  went  on  rapidly. 
The  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  Haydn,  two  con- 
certos, a  septett,  the  first  and  second  symphony, 
together  with  several  other  pieces  were  published, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  more  musical  com 
mbsions  than  he  could  execute. 

Thus  his  position  in  the  present  and  his  pros- 
pects for  the  future  were  extremely  promising. 
His  genius  recognbed,  both  in  the  unsubstantial 
element  of  fame,  and  the  substantial,  and  more 
satisfactory  article  of  pay,  he  seemed  to  be  reaping 
the  full  reward  of  all  his  labour.  Courted  by 
those  above  him  in  society,  envied  by  his  inferiors, 
the  companion  of  princes,  and  the  friend  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  day,  thus  was  he  found,  when 
that  dreadful  trial  which  embittered  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  after  life,  first  made  its  decided  ap- 
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fK-artnee  in  a  f^irm  which  wa*  llk^-lj  to  create 
»criotu  ftfiprebensioo  for  the  fatare. 

The  tjmptoms  of  bis  desfoess,  which  uUimstely 
prored  to  be  iocurabie,  bad  before  only  attained 
to  thai  degree  which  made  bim  **  Lard  of  hearing/* 
as  the  term  goes.  These  symptoms  now  rapidly 
increased  and  clearly  proved  organic  mischief  in 
the  region  of  the  ear.  It  was  a  dreadfol  calamity, 
and  one  which  all  human  aid  seemed  impotent  to 
remove.  The  thought  fretted  and  galled,  (as  well 
it  might)  the  miserable  musician,  and  his  ancertain 
and  irritable  temper  became  each  day  worse  and 
worse.  A  shadow  had  come  over  the  sunshine  of 
bis  life,  a  cold  dark  shadow,  and  he  shivered  in  its 
blight.  Every  pleasure  of  bis  life  but  reminded 
him  of  bis  misfortune.  The  conversation  of  bis 
friends,  the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling, 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  in  its  attain- 
ment from  his  increasing  deafness  ;  his  music — 
that  of  course  recalled  it  to  his  mind ;  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends,  even  that,  as  connected  with 
the  cause  of  sympathy,  was  galling.  Turn  which 
way  he  would  there  seemed  no  comfort  for  bim ; 
no  comfort,  no  enjoyment,  no  repose,  his  restless 
spirit  forbade  that;  nothing  but  sorrow,  and 
misery,  and  disappointment,  the  more  racking  to 
an  impatient  temper  because  irremediable. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  of  all  human  ailments 
which  could  Iiavc  befallen  him  this  was  the  worst 
in  his  position.  The  loss  of  a  limb,  the  loss  of 
iiglit,  or  speech,  to  a  certain  extent  would  have 
admitted  an^elioration,  that  is  to  say  some  auxiliary 
in  the  way  of  his  profession  might  have  been  found 
to  remedy  the  want  of  either.  Kt  could  have 
composed  without  either  or  both  of  his  legs.  An 
Amanuensis  would  have  supplied  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
or  even  of  sigliti  as  in  the  case  of  Handel,  but 
deafness  to  a  musician  was  apparently  irremediable. 

The  wretchedness  which  deafness  caused  to  the 
unfortunate  Beethoven  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  which  he  sent  from  Vienna  to  his  friend 
Wegeler.  In  it  he  says,  "  I  do  think  I  spend  a 
wretched  life,  for  the  last  two  years  shunning  all 
society,  because  I  cannot  walk  up  to  people  and 
say,  *  I  am  deaf.'  In  any  other  profession  this 
might  pass,  but  in  the  one  I  have  chosen  it  is  a 
miserable  plight  to  be  in." 

This  was  only  too  sadly  true.  Music  is  the 
profession  which  delights  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear ;  the  faculty  of  hearing  gone,  one  would 
imagine  all  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  art 
gone  also.  This  privation  to  Beethoven  must  have 
been  like  the  loss  of  a  hand  to  the  working  roan, 
or  of  eyes  to  the  painter.  Music  was  the  business 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  his  life,  the  one  aim  and 
end  of  his  existence,  the  toil  and  the  relaxation, 
the  labour  and  the  rest.  Music  provided  food  for 
his  body,  food  for  his  mind  also,  and  now,  although 
he  could  still  create,  and  live  by  his  creations,  the 
pleasure  of  their  expression  was  lost  to  him.  And 
in  the  orchestra,  his  deafness  was  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage. He  was  never  very  good  as  an  orches- 
tral leader;  his  impatient  temper  could  not  brook 


delay  in  the  perfomance  of  any  passage.  He 
knew  how  each  ought  to  be  playeid,  and  he  ex- 
pected every  one  dse  to  know — which  expeetatioa 
of  coarse  was  doooMd  to  disappointment ;  so  while 
the  musiciaas  were  fumbling  out  their  passage 
Beethoven  was  inwardly  and  sometimes  outwardly 
chafing  at  their  stupidity.  But  when  bis  deafness 
became  such  as  seriously  to  impede  bis  heariog; 
he  was  himself  frequently  the  cause  of  the  very 
blunders  which  annoyed  him.  While  overlooking 
the  score,  be  would  still  trust  to  his  ear,  aad  by 
waiting  for  the  falling  in  of  certain  passages,  which 
although  performed  were  in  consequence  of  his 
deafness  unheard  by  him,  he  frequently  delayed 
the  musicians,  when  be  should  have  urged  then 
forward. 

Beethoven  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  when  every  thought,  and  feel- 
ing, and  faculty,  should  have  been  in  full  vigDor. 
Yet  even  then  his  deafness  was  so  great  that  he,  ia 
order  to  hear  properly  in  the  theatre,  was  obliged 
to  lean  close  up  to  the  orchestra,  and  even  then,  he 
adds,  the  high  notes  of  the  voioe,  or  the  iastra- 
ments,  were  unheard  by  him,  and  even  the  words 
of  those  who  spoke  were  inaudible^  the  sound  of 
their  speech  alone  reaching  him.  He  oonsalted 
several  medical  men,  all  of  whom  differed  in  their 
treatment  and  advice,  one  recommending  a  eold 
bath,  while  another  would  as  strongly  advises 
warm  one.  At  length  the  waters  of  the  Danube  wen 
prescribed,  or  rather  immersion  in  the  waters  of 
the  Danube  was  prescribed.  Beethoven  took  tbii 
prescription  as  he  had  taken  many  others.  It  did 
his  health  good — he  became  stronger  and  better, 
but  bis  hearing,  the  anxious  ultimatum  of  all  bis 
thought  and  care,  continued  as  defective  as  ever. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  companionship  of  all ;  existing  in  the 
morbidly  exaggerated  idea  of  his  uofitoess  for 
society.     Thiis  passed  twelve  months  away. 

The  following  year,  however,  he  must  have  re- 
laxed in  his  monastic  discipline,  for  we  find  him 
the  prey  to  an  old  infirmity,  which  could  not  have 
attacked  bim  had  solitude  been  his  continued  liabit. 
In  short,  Beethoven  fell  in  Jove!  with  a  "dear 
and  charming  girl,"  (to  use  his  own  words),  who 
came  in  his  way.  This  worthy  successor  of  the 
previous  dynasty  of  the  "  dear  and  charmiag  ones, 
(for  they  were  all  dear  and  charming  in  their  turn), 
was  not  destined  to  becomer anything  more  than  a 
poetical  ••  dear  and  charming,"  although  Beetho- 
ven affirmed  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  felt 
that  marriage  could  make  him  happy."  This 
assertion  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as  a  strange  dcln- 
sion.  That  Beethoven,  who  had  been  so oftcna 
mark  for  Cupid's  darts,  should  never  have  towed 
his  wistful  looks  towards  Hymen  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able. The  truth  was  this  was  the  reigning  pw- 
sion  of  the  day — therefore  the  most  potent— •>» 
of  enduring  potency,  moreover,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  victim  of  it,  till  a  greater  than  itself  sboaM 
come  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  ^^ 
another  tale  is  told  in  iUustration  of  this  propen- 
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Htj  to  saeenmb  to  the  tender  passion,  which, 
ytboigh  the  erent  narated  ^d  not  occur  until  a 
Uer  period  of  his  life,  is  not  out  of  place  here. 

One  evening  during  his  residence  at  Baden,  a 
fneB4t  himself  a  pianist,  entered  BeethoYcn's 
looB,  and  was  rather  disconcerted  at  seeing  the 
kter  seated  on  the  sofa,  evidently  in  very  friendly 
idAtkmship  with  an  exceedingly  handsome  lady. 
The  friend,  of  course,  as  all  discreet  friends  would 
do  oader  such  cireomstances,  stepped  back,  think- 
lag  that  he  would  be  de  trop,  but  Beethoven  held  a 
£flerent  opinion,  and  desired  him'  to  remam. 

"Eay  us  an  amaroso,"  he  said,  and  the  friend 
eooplied;  and  then  he  asked  for  a  "  malinconico,*' 
aad  after  that  for  an  "  appassionata.*'  Beethoven 
lod  the  kdy  sat  behind  the  friendly  performer — a 
very  wise  arrangement  for  all  parties.  We  are  not 
told  what  was  the  accompaniment  to  the  pieces  per- 
formed at  the  maesiro's  request ;  that  is  left  to  the 
iaagination.  The  lady  did  not  pay  a  lengthened 
visit,  bat  very  soon  quitted  the  room.  And  then 
tk  friend  conceivings  of  course,  that  she  must  be 
to  iotimate  acquaintance  of  some  standing  began 
to  speak  about  her.  To  his  astonishment  he  dis- 
corned  her  to  be  a  perfect  stranger  ta  Beethoven 
—that  be  had  never  met  her  before  that  day,  and 
WIS  even  then  perfectly  ignorant  of  her  name  and 
address.  She  had  called  on  the  musician  for  the 
pirpose  of  becoming  personally  acquaiuted  with 
Uo,  his  fame  having  already  reached  her ;  that 
object  attained  she  had  departed  as  she  had  arrived, 
n^movn. 

Bot  Beethoven  could  not  forget  her ;  he  said  he 
"  Bait  find  her — he  would  find  her,"  and  be  tried 
to  do  so,  but  without  success — she  was  invisible. 
At  leogth  the  friend  who  had  played  the  obligate 
to  bis  single  interview  with  the  fair  dame,  obtained 
t  doe  to  her  identity.  He  discovered  her  name, 
sUtioQ,  everything  about  her,  and  reported  the 
ame  to  Beethoven.  This  information,  however, 
beiflg  ansatisfactory,  the  maestro  very  wisely  made 
up  bis  mind  to  forget  her.  Thus  ended  his  singu- 
lar pisaion  for  this  unknown  inamorata. 

l^t  to  return  to  the  continuous  thread  of 
Beethoven's  life.  In  the  year  1800,  during  his 
SttBoier  residence  at  Hetxendorf,  he  wrote  "  Christ 
oa  tbe  Mount,'*  which  was  performed  for  the  first 
tine  oa  tbe  5th  of  April,  1803.  Towards  the  end 
of  1800  hb  second  symphony,  and  the  concerto  in 
C  mioor,  were  introduced  to  the  public. 

la  180$  he  returned  to  Hetzendorf,  and  began 
tie  (^  of  "Fidelio,"  which,  together  with 
"Cbriston  the  Mount,"  were  said  to  have  been 
vntten  m  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  at  Schon- 
bnuu,  tbe  musician  being  seated  on  the  ground  be- 
tvtea  the  two  stems  of  an  old  oak.  There  in 
tliat  gloomy  solitude  the  mind  of  the  man  imagined 
tlttee  wonderful  compositions  which  were  to  go  to 
tbe  worid  and  add  to  his  well-earned  fame — there 
^^^  vitbout  musical  instrument  of  any  sort  near 
^  no  tangible  stay  for  his  genius  to  rest  on, 

tbtgenios  dwelling  in  and  on  itself  alone,  irrespeC'i 
^  of  all  external  aid.    The  usual  order  uf  com- 


position seems  to  be  that  of  sitting  down  to  an 
instrument  and  giving  utterance  through  such  me- 
dium to  the  musical  creation  of  the  brain ;  but 
Beethoven  needed  no  ntterance  for  the  purpose  of 
composition,  he  imagined  his  compositions,  they 
dwelt  in  his  thoughts,  and  his  scientific  knowledge 
of  his  art  enabled  him,  from  thought,  to  commit 
them  to  paper.  Thus  was  it  that  even  after  his 
deafness  he  was  a  composer — even  as  a  poet  might 
imagine  his  verses  and  write  them,  although  he 
might  never  hear  or  utter  one  line  of  his  own. 
Music  was  the  poetry  of  Beethoven's  soul,  the 
ideal  world  in  which  he  lived,  and  moved,  and 
revelled.  Perhaps  he  drew  as  much  real  enjoyment 
from  these  solitary  and  abstracted  musings,  as  ho 
would  havo  done  from  the  performance  of  them  by 
a  full  and  efficient  orchestra — perhaps  more,  for 
the  real,  tbe  tangible  frequently  only  blots  and 
mars  the  ideal.  Looking  on  Beethoven's  musical 
genius  in  this  light  of  au  abstract  quality,  we  can 
understand  the  seeming  paradox  of  a  deaf  composer. 

But  in  treating  of  the  life  of  Bscthoven  we  have 
not  to  speak  of  him  as  musician  only — we  must 
consider  him  in  his  position  as  man,  and  endeavour 
faithfully  to  pourtray  both  the  darker  and  brighter 
shades  of  his  character ;  and  here  we  must  men- 
tion one  attribute  which,  resulting  partly  from  the 
infirmity  which  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  seems 
to  have  been  unworthy  of  the  noble  character  into 
which  it  had  crept. 

Beethoven  was  extremely  suspicious ;  he  always 
fancied  people  were  either  abusing,  or  cheating,  or 
acting  adversely  to  him.  Unless  he  "took  a 
fancy*'  to  a  person,  he  never  believed  in  their 
honesty,  but  always  fancied  them  in  some  way  or 
other  inimical  to  him.  Deaf  people  are  generally 
suspicious,  and  Beethoven  formed  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Then  again,  his  susceptible 
nature  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  those  who 
designedly  sought  to  galu  an  influence  over  him. 
A  certain  show  of  friendship,  an  expressed  ooinci 
dence  of  opinion,  combined  with  a  manner  which 
pleased,  was  sure  to  make  Beethoven  a  friend,  and 
then,  his  friendship  getting  the  whip  hand  of  his 
judgment,  he  saw  every  action,  word,  of  this  seem- 
ing friend  through  a  false  colouring;  it  was  all 
c^leur  de  rote,  and  poor  deluded  Beethoven  waa 
guided  as  easily  as  a  child,  who,  lured  by  a  box  of 
bon^bons,  grasps  at  the  tempting  sweetmeats. 
"  Defend  me  from  my  friends,"  is  an  old  ejacnla* 
tion  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  well 
might  Beethoven  have  used  it  for  his  friends;  thej 
of  bis  own  household  were  those  who  at  this  time 
proved  his  greatest  enemies.  His  two  brothers 
Carl  and  Johann  now  for  selfish  purposes,  of  course, 
tried  to,  and  succeeded  in,  exercising  their  influ- 
ence over  him.  Friends  stepped  in,  and  no  doubt 
seeing  clearly  into  the  motives  of  these  two  mem- 
hers  of  the  family,  sought  to  warn  Beethoven ;  but 
he  either  would  not  take  their  advice,  or  else  the 
mesh  was  too  closely  drawn  round  him.  Sometimes 
he  did  distrust  Carl  —  then  again  he  believed 
firmly  in  his  disinterested  friendship— next   he 
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would  doubt,  and  then  blame  himself  for  doubting. 
Like  all  persons  of  a  highly  imaginative  tempera* 
inent,  he  always,  whether  in  this  case  or  others, 
fixed  his  standard  of  human  perfection  too  high, 
and  then  when  his  paragons  exhibited  any  human 
|law  dragged  it  down  again  impetuously  to  earth, 
and.  uttered  maledictions  against  erring  human 
beings  and  imperfect  human  nature. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1802,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  serious  illness.  His  medical  adviser 
was  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  afterwards  became  one  of 
his  firmest  friends.  This  illness  must  have  been 
both  severe  and  of  long  duration,  for  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  we  have  the  date  of  the  copy  of  his 
Will  then  written,  in  which  he  speaks  in  sad  terms 
of  himself,  and  evidently  looks  on  his  death  as  an 
event  of  possibly  near  occurrence.  In  that  Will 
he  says,  "Yes,  the  fond  hope  that  I  broaght 
hither  with  me  of  cure  (he  was  then  at  a  village 
called  Heiligenstadt,  six  miles  from  Vienna)  at  least 
to  a  certam  point,  will  now  entirely  forsake  me. 
As  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall  withered  to  the 
ground,  so  is  that  hope  become  withered  for  me." 

At  last,  however,  he  became  somewhat  better 
and  happier,  and  resumed  his  general  course  of 
life  and  occupation.  Then  a  project,  which  had 
long  taken  root  in  his  mind,  came  vividly  before 
him,  and  claimed  execution.  And  here  another 
peculiarity  of  his  character  must  be  specified,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  project,  and  its  very 
abrupt  termination. 

Beethoven  was  of  republican  principles.  He 
looked  on  monarchies  as  mistakes,  and  those  who 
xuled  them  as  weak  tools  either  of  their  own  or 
other  people's  passions.  Although  bred  in  a  Court, 
he  had  no  respect  for  the  prestige  or  title  of  royalty. 
He  maintained  that  man,  in  the  simple  character 
of  man,  should  possess  dignity  and  influence  enough 
for  all  necessary  purposes  of  authority,  and  should 
not  need  the  adventitious  aids  of  pomp  and  title  to 
enforce  and  strengthen  a  government  which  was 
too  weak  to  stand  without  them.  Thus,  while  he 
despbed  and  condemned  monarchies,  be  looked  on 
republics,  and  those  who  advocate  that  form  of 
government,  with  veneration.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Napoleon,  as 
the  great  republican  hero  of  the  day,  should  have 
been  an  object  of  the  musician's  admiration.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Napoleon ;  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  enthusiasm,  a  work 
was  composed  in  honour  of  him,  and  a  dedication 
prefixed  thereto.  Napoleon  was  his  polar  star ! — 
Napoleon,  who  was  to  revolutionise  and  remodel 
the  world  by  his  republican  principles ;  who  was 
to  desttoy  error  and  crush  vice — all  through  his 
republican  principles.  Under  the  inapiratiou  of 
the  Napoleonic  star,  the  musical  composition  went 
on  speedily.  It  was  completed,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  sent,  through  the  French  Embassy,  to 
Paris,  when  the  composer's  enthusiasm  received  a 
sudden  check — the  death-blow  was  given  to  his 
admiration — for  the  astounding  news  came  to 
Yieona  that  Napoleon  had  cauMd  himself  to  ho 


proclaimed  that  offensive  thing  an  £mpetor!   He 
was  "  Emperor  of  the  French." 

Beethoven,  the  hasty,  impetuous  BeetboTen, 
was  irate — and  irate  to  a  great  degree ;  m  (act, 
he  was  in  a  very  decided  passion.  He  seixsd  the 
devoted  production  of  his  brain,  and  while  he 
anathematized  *'  the  Emperor,"  tore  off  the  title- 
leaf  of  dedication.  But  this  was  not  a  soffideiii 
safety  valve.  His  anger  still  continued  to  babble 
up  and  boil  over.  He  cast  the  symphony  on  the 
ground,  as  if  it  were  identified  with  that  despicable 
creature,  the  Emperor,  and  were  only  fit  to  be 
trodden  under  foot.  There  it  lay,  like  manj  a 
better  thing  before  and  since — the  innocent  effect 
bearing  the  sins  of  the  guilty  cause.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  touch  it  or  rescue  it  from  its  degraded 
position.  There  it  was  to  lie — and  there  it  did 
lie,  while  Beethoven  stormed  away  his  wrath.  Not 
for  several  months  would  he  allow  it  to  appear 
before  the  world,  but  at  last  it  was  published  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Sinfonia  Eroica.** 

In  1804  and  1805  Beethoven  was  engaged  ia 
the  composition  of  the  opera  of  '*  Fidelio.**  lli 
reproduction  of  late  years  at  the  Italic  Opera- 
house  has  familiarised  the  public  with  this  great 
work,  which,  although  too  heavy  for  the  general 
taste,  is  full  of  scientific  beauties.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  musical  taste  of  England,  that,  while  **Ia 
Traviata"  is  of  almost  nightly,  or  at  any  rate  of 
very  frequent  repetition,  Beethoven's  "  FideUo**  ii 
seldom  advertised.  True,  there  is  a  great  absenoe 
of  scenic  effect,  and  a  total  want  of  dramatic  ebailar 
tanism ;  but  this  would  be  an  inconsistent  accom- 
paniment to  any  work  df  that  great  master^s.  The 
music  was  his  first  thought — the  scenie  effect  a 
secondary  consideration ;  whereas,  on  the  contmj, 
in  the  favourite  operas  of  the  day,  the  music  is 
simply  an  adjunct  to  the  play.  If  it  be  prettjt  so 
much  4he  better ;  if  it  be  good,  iu  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  so  much  the  worse.  People  don't  vaat 
good  music  at  the  opera.  They  must  have  pretty 
airs  to  tickle  their  ears,  and  pathetic  or  exdling 
singing  to  pander  to  their  somewhat  palled  appetite; 
but  good,  really  good,  scientific  music,  is  scaredy 
ever  appreciated  at  the  Italian  Opera.  Nor  ia  this 
any  wonder.  The  English  are  not  naturally  ft 
musical  nation.  Musical  taste,  too,  requires  eol- 
tivation  to  enable  the  possessor  to  appreciate 
scientific  music,  and  few  receive  a  snfficieDtlT 
scientific  education  to  enable  them  to  understaH 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art.  TSa^ 
who  require  scientific  music  must  seek  it  ebevbere 
than  at  the  opera. 

But  to  return  to  "Fidelio,'*  and  the  process  of 
its  completion.  The  overture  was  the  first  difficulty, 
and  Beethoven  had  to  write  no  less  than  foor 
before  he  could  please  himself  and  those  abost 
him.  The  first  was  pronounced  too  light  for  tke 
general  cliaracter  of  the  piece ;  the  second  vas 
too  difficult  for  the  wind  instruments ;  the  third 
did  not  suit  the  fiddles,  and  they  all  entered  into 
a  crusade  against  it  and  Beethoven ;  the  fourth 
was  shorter  than  the  third ;  and  we  may  oooelQdi 
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<y  iD  ike  pietiuM  errors  were  oorrected,  for  it 
WIS  paUished,  thoagh  onl/  after  the  opera  had 
ippetred  18  a  dramatic  pieee,  in  1815. 

The  dificalties  which  were    thrown  in    the 

oomposei^s  way  with  regard  to  the  overture  of 

"Fidelio,"  were  onljr  such  as  had  arisea  on  several 

foraer 'oeeatioDS,  and  which  did  arise  on  many 

Mhseqnenlljr.     The  truth  was,  that  the  'extreme 

indepoideiice  of  mind  which,  carried  to  excess  in 

kuD,  became  a  serious  fault,  occasioned  much  of 

tbe  unpleasaniness  between    him    and    the   or- 

chertra.     He   never  consulted   the  performers, 

(kose  who  were  the  almoners  of  his  works  to  the 

piblie,  as  to  their  capabilities  for  the  parts  assigned 

to  them,  or  the  adaptation  of  those  parts  to  their 

powers,  either  as  vocalists  or  instrumentalists.  As 

litt  genros  bade  him,  so  he  wrote,  without  the 

sl^Iitest  reference  to  those  who  had  to  read  hb 

vritiogt.  Thus,  when  they  came  to  be  represented, 

naoy  vere  the  squabbles  which  took  place  between 

Mater  and   man — aye,  and    woman    too,    for 

BeetiMveo  did  not  spare  the  gentler  sex.     They 

eoaU  Mt  brook  his  impatience,  nor  he  what  he 

ioaadered   tbdr    unpardonable    carelessness    or 

i^Kdity.     Neither  understood  the  other;   and 

vkt  vas  worse,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 

^M  to  do  sa     Beethoven  was  thus  always  at 

daggift  drawing  with  actors  and  managers,  many 

cf  whofli,  not  aaaking  the  excuses  for  him  which 

ttey  duNiId  have  done  in  remembrance  of   his 

end  infirmity,  treated  him  shamefully  and  un- 

■iiofaily.    He  felt  Uieir  unkindaess  bitterly ;  but 

too  prD«d  to  own  it,  only  increased  his  independ- 

nee  of  word  and  manner,  and  thus  prepared  further 

itripas  (oi  the  devoted  back  still  smarting  under 

Reeatkskes. 

He  had  firm  and  warm  friends,  amon^  whom 
Bsy  be  specially  named  Btephen  von  Breuning, 
vkoa  ke  had  known  in  early  years,  and  who- sought 
to  advise  Beethoven  for  his  good,  by  recommending 
ft  eonefliatory  mode  of  dealing  towards  those 
■saagers  and  actors  who  had  the  handling  of  tbe 
tnat  »»*&  works.  But  von  Breuning  did  little 
cr  BO  good  by  his  advice  or  bterference.  Did  be 
Mt  as  mediator  f  Ko  sooner  was  a  b-each  healed 
tkaa  Beethoven  opened  it  again.  If  a  cause  of 
•inea  wen  expiakied  away,  its  place  was  sure  to 
kare-oeenpied  bj  one  of  much  graver  import. 

The  irumd,  indeed  almost  <* the  fisher"  of  his 
^  jearSk  Prince  Liehnowsky,  had  left  Vienna, 
or  perhaps  his  influence  might  have  had  some 
veigkt  in  stUling  the  tempest  against  his  proiigi 
«d  bvonrite.  Bat  at  length,  without  the  aid  of 
Pnnee  Idchnowsky,  or  any  other  prince,  all  the 
•tans  of  this  period  of  Beethoven's  life  passed, 
ttd  he  beeame  a  moderately  happy  mau 
•8^  Thea  he  wrote  the  symphony  in  B  major, 
tkiek  was  prmaownoed  so  admirable,  and  such  high 
oscomuma  lavished  on  it,  that  the  composer  began 
^  ^sney  the  world  contained  more  sunshine  than  it 
hd  dc«e,  when  "  Fidelio  "  had  failed  to  please 
tksTiaueee  mdieaee^  (£or  it  wu  nnsuocessful 
a««) ;  and  tiw  peffom«rs  of  "  Fidelio,'*  had  also 


seemed  determined  that  by  no  efforts  of  theirs 
should  it  be  redeemed  from  oblivion. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  he  was  again  obliged 
to  leave  Vienna,  and  seek  temporary  relaxation 
and  renewed  strength  at  a  watering  place.  While 
there  his  passion  for  the  "  Giulietta"  of  his  earlier 
years  seems  to  have  occupied  much  of  his  time 
and  thoughts.  This  attachment,  notwithstanding 
various  little  amatory  episodes,  continued  for  many 
years  of  his  life.  His  letters  to  hor,  his  words 
concerning  her,  all  proved  that  he  entertained  a 
very  sincere  regard  for  her.  To  his  intimate 
friends  even,  he  rarely  mentioned  her,  and  when 
he  did,  it  was  always  in  the  highest  terms  of  ad- 
miration  and  respect. 

Beethoven  was  also  accused  of  entertaining  an 
attachment  to  another  lady — also  a  woman  of  rank 
and  position,  the  Countess  Marie  Erdody,  by  name. 
Whether  this  attachment  passed  the  bounds  of 
friendship  or  not,  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture ; 
certainly  the  huly  entertained  a  very  high  appre- 
ciation for  the  maestro  and  his  art,  and  commem- 
orated both  the  one  and  the  other  by  erecting  a 
temple,  and  inscribing,  or  rather  causing  to  be  in^ 
scribed,  over  the  entrance  to  the  building,  an 
eulogium  on  the  composer,  and  her  special  adminiF 
tion  of  his  genius.  The  site  of  this  erection  waa 
the  park  belonging  to  one  of  the  Countess's 
Hungarian  estates. 

In  1806,  and  the  two  following  years,  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  symphonies,  which  are  justly  con- 
sidered masterpieces  by  musicians,  were  composed. 
The  *'  Pastorale  "  symphony,  so  well  known  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  in  C  minor,  were  also  brought 
out  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  remuneration  which  Beethoven  received  at 
this  time  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing statement.  In  1807,  he  sold  to  AC.  Clementi 
the  duplicates  of  three  quartette,  "The  Fourth 
Symphony,"  the  overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  the 
"  Fourth  Concerto  for  the  Pianoforte,"  and  "  The 
Violin  Concerto,"  for  which  he  was  to  receive  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  originals  of  the  works  had 
been  previously  disposed  of  to  Qerman  publishers. 
He  was  also  to  receive  sixty  pounds  for  three 
sonatas,  original  works.  These  are  but  dry  details, 
uiteresting  to  musicians  principally. 

In  1809,  Vienna  was  again  the  scene  of  a 
French  bombardment.  The  first  visit  of  these 
unweloome  intruders  had  been  in  1805,  the  year 
of  the  production  of  *<  Fidelio,"  and  to  their 
presence,  may  very  fairly  be  partly  attributed  the 
failure  of  the  opera.  When  it  appeared,  the  house 
was  filled  by  a  French  audience,  many  of  tbe 
Viennese  having  left  the  city.  '<  Fidelio,"  with 
its  depth  of  style  and  scientific  character,  was  as 
unsuited  as  anything  could  possibly  be  to  French 
taste,  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  it  was  condemned. 

However,  1809  saw  the  French  again  before  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  Beethoven  continued  in  the  city, 
but  like  many  another  man,  he  was  glad  during  the 
bombardment  to  take  shelter  in  a  oellar  from  the 
roaring  of  the  eannon,  and  the  proziouty  of  the 
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cannon  balls.  In  1809  Beethoren  was  offered 
the  appointment  of  Kapell-mebter  to  the  King  of 
Westphalia.  He  refused  this  post,  and  afterwards 
obtaiaed  from  the  Archduke  Eudolph,  Prince 
Kinsky,  and  Prince  Lobkowitz,  an  annuity  of  4,000 
florins,  on  condition  of  his  remaining  in  his  own 
country,  the  continuance  of  the  payment  of  this 
pension  enduring  only  while  he  held  no  permanent 


appointment.  Bcethofen  fulfilled  his  part  of  the 
compact  to  the  very  letter ;  not  so,  however,  was 
it  w  ith  the  noble  donors.  Through  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, this  income  was  considerably  reduced* 
to  the  discomfiture  and  annoyance  of  the  recipieat, 
In  1810,  Beethoven  produced  his  first  "Mass" at 
the  residence  of  Prince  Esterhazy  at  *'  Eisenstadt.'* 
(To  he  confUued.J 
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"  Sir,  we  had  Ulk.'*~2>r.  Jokntan. 

**  Better  be  an  oatUw  than  not  free."— J'Mn  Patd,  the  Onlg  One. 

**  The  honoorableet  part  of  taUc  is  to  give  the  occasion ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  somewhat  else." 

--Lord  Baoon, 


THE  BENEVOLENCE  OP  SUPERIORITY. 
I  HATB  no  intention  of  saj^ing  anything  churlish 
about  a  man  who  did  so  much  good  as  John 
Howard,  and,  indeed,  am  not  sufiiciently  *'  up**  in 
the  details  of  his  life  to  dogmatise  about  his  cha- 
racter. But  a  sentence  in  a  memoir  of  him  which 
caught  my  eye  for  a  few  moments  to-day,  has  sug- 
gested the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  and  I  can 
hardly  separate  his  name  from  their  general  drift. 
.The  sentence  was  to  the  effect  that  while  Howard 
was  leading  '*  the  life  of  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman," he  was  ''reserved  to  his  equals,  but 
kind'* — and  something  else,  of  a  benignant  charac- 
ter, which  I  do  not  recollect — "  to  his  inferiors.*' 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  "  benevolent"  people  who  make  a  noise  in 
the  world  might  have  the  same  thing  said  of  them. 
Their  benevolence  seems  as  if  it  were  in  some  way 
a  pendant  to  the  sense  of  superiority.  Place  them 
alongside  an  equal,  they  freeze  up  under  your  very 
eyes.  Place  them  under  the  glance  of  a  superior, 
they  turn  out  the  fiuukey  lining  of  their  souls. 
Bat  give  them  somebody  to  patronise,  and  they 
immediately  become  '*  victorious,  happy,  and  glo- 
rious,*' and  let  off  their  sunshine  in  great  force. 

It  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  say  thnt  such  per- 
sons do  the  kind  things  with  which  they  are  cre- 
dited, only  for  the  sake  of  showing  off,  and  playing 
the  tritoh  among  the  minnows.  Nobody  can  be- 
lieve  that.  The  real  truth  b,  that  they  possess  the 
instinct  of  self-estimatiou  in  such  force*  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  repulsion  between  them  and  their 
equals  which  straitens  the  sphere  of  their  natural 
kindness ;  for  natural  kindness  they  will  generally 
be  found  to  possess,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  high 
degree.  TVe  have  all  our  limitations.  There  is 
only  One  whose  sun  rises  and  whose  rain  falls  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  whose  sovran  bounty  clips 
the  world. 

Yt}t  it  must  be  owned  that  a  limitation  to  the 
activity  of  human  kuidness  which  makes  its  out- 
flow narrow  to  these  same  "equals,"  among  whom 
every  Ikomaa  creature  mostly  lives,  is  rather  an 


ugly  one  !  It  is  the  well-known  scandal  of  erery 
"  cause*'  going,  that  too  many  of  its  devotees  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be  in  the  world  where 
charity  begins  of  right.  Men  of  wide  ideas  shoold 
hesitate  to  form  home-circles.  Charity,  to  quote 
my  Lord  Bacon,  can  hardly  water  the  ground  if  it 
must  first  fill  a  pool ;  and  whoever  has  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  has  a  pool  to  fill.  Let  him  look  to  it,  or 
his  service  elsewhere  will  not  be  accepted,  be  may 
be  sure. 

The  "pkilatUkropisf*  is  necessarily  an  abnomal 
personage.  If  there  were  no  loose  screws  in  the 
order  of  things,  we  should  not  want  him,  and  be 
would  not  exist.  But  screws  are  loose — he  is 
wanted— he  does  exist.  The  proof  of  the  reality 
of  his  vocation  is  made  when  he  does  his  work  well 
Let  him  have  credit  for  that,  and  let  hia  short- 
comings in  what  is  simply  affectional  be  tenderly 
dealt  with.  Buf  let  them  be  reeogtdeed.  For  the 
sake  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  human  nature — for 
the  sake  of  that  Eternal  Love  which  is  the  eldest- 
born  of  things,  to  which  Chance  and  Change  are 
subject,  and  to  which  Philanthropy  herself  must 
bow— let  it  be  understood,  and  never  amothered 
up  out  of  respect  for  any  man,  that  the  pnmping 
of  human  tenderness  into  artificially-cut  reservoirs 
and  channels — the  systematisation  of  its  goings^ 
the  tabuUtion  of  its  doings — is  full  of  peril.  The 
love  that  is  divine  is  like  the  wind ;  you  «  hear  the 
sound  thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  eometk 
nor  whither  it  goeth.*' 

There  have  been  "  philanthropists,"  doubtless^ 
whose  private  selfishness  has  not  been  flagrant  I 
can  conceive  some  reader  saying  to  me,  "  My  dear 
sir,  I  know  a  philanthropist,  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
a  happy  home.  Go  and  cross-examine  his  wife! 
Ask,  '  Is  your  husband  attentive,  kind,  punctual, 
chaste,  good-tempered,  pious,  watchful  over  your 
welfare,  and  the  children's  ?'  and  she  will  answer, 
*Yes/  Well,  what  more  do  you  want?**  My 
very  gentle  reader,  what  I  want  more  is  precisely 
what  cannot  be  formularised,  and  yet  is  the  very 
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staff,  and  sUj,  and  human  bread  of  life  of  these 
ttopid,  obstinate  women's  hearts.  I  will  dispense 
with  that  clever  catechism  of  jonn.  I  will  ask 
the  little  wife  one  single  question — "  Dear  madam, 
it  jour  heart  utterly  taiUfied  with  your  husband's 
lore,  so  that  it  rings  through  every  chamber  of  it, 
like  the  vibrations  of  a  bell,  without  your  being 
able  to  give  any  account  of  the  matter  ?"  If  the 
little  woman  will  kiss  the  bogk,  and  say  **  Yes,"  I 
will  let  her  phiUmthropio  husband  off,  and  say 
he's— a  phcsnix. 

For  my  part,  I  have  nftver  known  a  working 
'*  philanthropist"  who  was  loveable.  A  skirmisher, 
liko  Wilberforee,  is  out  of  court  on  this  occasion. 
Him  every  one  loved ;  but  I  could  mention  names 
of  unloveable,  unloving,  world-lovers  which  would 
startle  you.  Some  affectional  "crick"  runs 
through  the  whole  breed.  John  Howard  (let  alone 
the  sad  stoiy  of  his  son)  married  a  woman  ten  or 
fifteen  years  his  8en\of  ^^  of  grcUUnde  for  her 
mniog  him  in  illness  I  Now  what,  in  heaven's 
nase,  has  **  the  bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple 
bght  of  love"  to  do  with  gratitude  ?  But  Howard 
BCferhad  "the  bloom  of  young  desire,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  yoa  will  say.  True :  that  is  what  I 
aai  saymg.  He  only  ought  to  have  had.  How- 
ever, be  was  fitted  for  his  work,  and  did  it^  Peace 
to  his  memory.  Let  us  all  make  ourselves  gener- 
ally useful,  and — not  imitate  the  great  pious 
phihuithropist  in  marrying  for  gratitude,  or  in  being 
reserved  to  our  equals  ! 


THE  IMPARTIALITY  OP  HISTORY. 

*  I  CAH  promise  to  be  honest,^*  said  Gk)ethe ;  "  tM- 
pvHgUfy  IB  impossible."  Perhaps  he  might  have 
added,  "  and  undesirable."     The  line 

nat  itohlett  momler  whom  the  world  ne*er  saw, 

is  (me  of  the  best  lines  ever  written.  Monster 
indeed  I  It  is  probable  that  a  man  without  bias 
voidd  strike  his  fellow  men  with  transcendent 
horror,  and  for  ever  cure  them  of  their  fond  conceit 
of  Bodd  diaracters. 

We  often  read  and  hear  of  the  "  impartiality  of 
lustory,"  and  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
Mae  facts  are  sifted,  some  prejudices  die  out,  and 

•  rough  balance  is  struck  between  the  truth  and 
f^hood  of  opposite  opinions.  On  the  other  hand, 
other  facts  are  forgotten,  other  opinions  arise,  and 
^▼rata  lose  their  sharpness  of  outline.  The  "  mist 
of  CaaOiarity,"  as  Shelley  called  it,  obscures  much 
Cron  us  all ;  the  mbt  of  distance  in  time  obscures 
a  little,  too.  Still,  it  may  be  allowed  that  history 
—meaning  posterity — is,  speaking  roundly,  im- 
pxtial;  and  the  misrepreiiented  and  sufferbg  good 
My  he  permitted  to  console  themselves  with  the 
ifa  that,  some  day,  their  character  and  deeds  will 
1»  teca  as  they  are.  Only  they,  too,  must  remem- 
|tt  that  "Time,  my  lord,  has  a  wallet. on  his  back, 
ia  vhich  he  begs  alms  for  Oblivion,"  and  that  no 


one  can  tell  on  whom  the  lot  may  fall  to  be  popped 
into  the  bag. 

But  does'"  history,"  in  the  common  phrase  "  the 
impartiality  of  history,"  stand,  with  the  majority  of 
people,  for  posterity  or  for  the  historian  F  If  for  the 
historian,  history  is  np  more  impartial  than  to-day's 
newspaper.  Tour  Gibbon,  your  Hume,  your  Ma- 
caulay,  is  only  a  journalist  writing  four-and-fcwenty 
times  five  years,  instead  of  four-and-twenty  hours, 
after  the  fact ;  and  beyond  question,  if  you  look 
well  at  the  bowl,  you  will  see  the  little  sly  bias 
which  Mother  Nature  inserts  in  every  soul  of  us, 
by  way  of  spicing  the  insipidity  of  life.  How 
should  the  man  be  impartial  P  He  cannot.  Yoa 
must  take  him  as  he  is — bias  and  all ;  and  compare 
notes  with  other  historians-7>bias  and  all;  and 
then  check  your  own  conclusions — bias  and  all ! 
We  must  all  eat  our  appropriate  peck  of  mistakes. 
When  exact  justice  is  done,  that  instant  the  hea- 
vens foill  fall,  according  to  the  old  motto. 

In  passing,  one  may  confess,  perhaps,  to  a 
"  bias"  against  the  picturesque  historians  in  generaL 
I  do  not  like  a  history  to  read  like  an  artfully  got 
up  peep-show  in  type.  It  makes  one  think  so  much 
of  the  historian.  Thete  he  stands,  pointing  things 
out  like  a  clever  showman,  and  gabbling  away^— 
"  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  Just  going  to 
begin  !  Cressy,  Agincourt,  Bill  of  flights,  with 
,  entire  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations  !**  Or 
he  is  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  carrying  his  wand 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  events,  with  an 
air  which  seems  to  say — "  Ahem  !  That  arrange- 
ment does  me  credit,  I  think !"  I  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  fellows,  who  told  you  what  their  heroes 
did,  who  begat  them,  whom  they  begat,  where  thej 
fought,  and  when  they  slept  with  their  fathers,  and 
made  no  comment,  and  no  attempt  at  picture- 
painting.  Plainly,  he  stands  the  best  chance  of 
being  impartal  who  mentions  facts  and  offers  no 
opinions,  leaving  me  the  great  comfort  of  perfect 
freedom  to  form  mine,  unimpeded  by  the  necessity 
for  any  preliminary  criticism  of  other  peoples. 


BiERCENARY  AND  CLAP-TRAP  MORALISTS. 
The  number  of  rogues  who  are  ready  to  tell  yoa 
your  character  from  your  handwriting  for  a  shilling, 
or  to  send  you  one  hundred  valuable  receipts  for 
six  postage  stamps ;  or  to  enclose,  aa  "  an  act  of 
gratitude,"  seme  universal  remedy  for  a  penny, 
vouched  for  by  "  a  clergyman  from  India,  whose 
sands  of  life  have  nearly  run  out,"  is  nothing  new. 
Impostors  of  this  breed  have  been  well  exposed ; 
but  another  and  a  worse  has  sprung  up  in  their 
track.  Respectable  publishers  are  now  not  ashamed 
to  lend  their  names  to  ad  eaptandum  manuals, 
chiefly  addressed  to  the  young  and  the  struggling, 
for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  adjectives  suffi- 
ciently severe.  They  have  a  strong  moral,  and 
even  religious  tone ;  are  plentifully  garnished  with 
texts  J  and,  professing  to  show  poor,  trembling 
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fighters  with  fate  how  they  may  do  impossible 
things  (or  things  which  ought  to  be  impossible,  and 
are  so  to  unselfish  people),  thej  conTey  the 
falsest  ideas  of  life,  and  inculcate  the  falsest 
grounds  of  moral  and  prudential  reliance.  Of 
course  they  sell  plentifully ;  and  I,  for  one,  wish 
the  authors  of  such  books  as  profess  to  tell  us 
"  How  a  Fourpenny-pieoe  became  a  Little*  For- 
tune,"^* as  much  joy  in  their  base  profits  as — they 
deserve.  But  I  sympathise  deeply  with  the  in- 
experienced, who,  in  their  early  troubles,  clutch  at 
straws,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts — not 
hsTlng  yet  discovered  that  '*  other-worldliness"  and 
"  worldliness"  are  near  cousins — are  ready  to 
believe  in  anything  which  prates  about  the  cardinal 
yirtues,  and  sprinkles  passages  out  of  Scripture 
here  and  there. 

The  latest  provocation  of  this  kind  to  "  honest 
hands"  to  finger  that  hypothetic  "  whip"  which 
"  rascals"  want,  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  <*  manual," 
with  a  watch  and  chain  on  the  cover  (this  is  the 
age  of  watches,  if  you  observe),  and  bears  a  title 
not  ver$  dissimilar  from  this — "  How  to  live  twice 
oi  long  as  gou  will  b$  good  for  angthing  by  the 
Bconomg  of  Time**     It  is  by  the  author  of  tBb 
work  about  the  "  Fourpenny-piece,"  which  I  have 
not  been  privileged  to  peruse ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a 
word,   it  is  about  the  most  audacious  hash  of 
selfishness  and  cant  that  evet  came  under  my. 
notice.     It  is  made  up  ohiefiy  of  extracts,  and  the 
preface  blows  a  loud,  loud  trumpet-note  in  favour 
of  "  The  Economy   of  Human  Life,"  which  is 
printed  in  extenso  in  the  volume  and  is  osten- 
tatiously stated,  according  to  the  original  preten- 
sions of  that  well-known  grandmother's  maxim- 
book,  to  have  been  the  production  of  an  Indian 
Brahmin,   etc.,  etc.     What   a  stroke  of  art  is 
this,  now  public  attention  is  all  on  tiptoe  for 
anything  Indian !     But  it  happens  to  be  quite 
well-known  that  "  The  Economy  of  Human  Life" 
was  a  forgery  of   Dodsley  the   bookseller! — a 
forgery  considered  quite  innocent  in  those  days, 
and  in  keeping  with  such  little  matters  as  Defoe's 
ghost  story  of   Mrs.  Yeale  and  Mrs.  Bargrave, 
prefixed  to  "  Drelincourt  on  Death."   In  Dodsley  *s 
time  there  was  a  great  run  on  Brahmii^s  for  moral 
sayings ;  the  East  in  general  was  in  great  favour 
for  parables,  and  discourses,  and  visions  of  Mirza, 
and    histories    of    Abyssinian    princes.      There 
are    so    many  traces   of  literary  skill  and   in- 
formation of  the  "  knowing,"  vulgar  order  in  the 
**  manual"  in  question,   that   it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  the  author  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  of 
Bodsley's  forgery.     But  the  whole  volume  is  full 
of  insincerity  of  a  much  grosser  character  than  any 
mere  iugpreuio  vert  in  a  matter  of  literary  history 
for  the  purposes  of  olap-trap.    It  is  full  of  the 
inaineerity  of  a  man  who  has  lived,  or  pretends  to 
liave  lived,  all  his  time  behind  barricades  of  habit, 
and  now  comes  forward  to  say  that  he  has  found  it 
a  noble,  happy  life,  and  that  everybody  else  may 
find  it  so  too.    Now,  it  is  possible  that  some  few 
men  may  be  bom  in  every  generation^  who  may 


live  their  best  behinJ  barrioidef  (from  wkieh  tbey 
complacently  take  aim  at  braver  fellows  outsids) } 
but  they  are  a  minority,  an  inimitable  minority, 
and,  what  is  uglier,  an  unamiable  mraority.    It 
will  be  found,  without  very  close  examination,  that 
a  wretched  egotism  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  stesdy 
control  of  the  feelings,  and  suljugatioa  of  Um 
conduct  by  "  diagrams,**  which  characterise  tkis 
order  of  persons.   Lei  them  live,  and  do  their  bosk, 
by  all  means,  and  be  welcome  to  their  disgrams ; 
this  style  of  procedure  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  s 
life  of  activity,  and  most  men  who  do  much  live  by 
line  and  plummet.     But,  on  the  other  haod,  let 
them  remember  that  being  is  bettor  than  doing, 
and  that  the  man  who,  by  the  end  of  the  daj,  hat 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  a  few  hnmaa  betrti, 
without  having  done  a  single  thing  that  be  eoald 
note  in  a  diary,  or  oonformed  to,  a  single  rule,  ii 
greater,  better,  more  to  be  approved  by  God  sad 
man,  than  any  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Franklia  of 
them  all,  who  m/iket  hie  o»Meoi$9emieMce0wd/mdm 
to  do  all  he  hat  planned  doing  the  central  point  ^ 
his  moral  sgstem,  and  thinks  thejkljament  offtrmA 
aims  the  chief  end  of  man. 

Some  portions  of  the  offensiTe  bit  of  dap-tnp 
whieh  has  provoked  me  to  these  words  are  to 
naively  selfiih,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ridimikm, 
that  I  must  really  quote  a  few  sentences.  Oor 
friend  wished  always  to  keep  what  he  bad  to  do 
elearly  before  hb  mind's  eye,  and  he  says:— 

I  fmiped  for  myself  a  diagrtm,  which  hai  been  printed  m 
the  frontiBpieoe  of  this  ? olume,  and  which  I  will  notr  pio> 
ceed  to  eipUin. 

The  circle  ii  foppoied  to  represent  a  daj  of  twentj-fotr  . 
hours ;  one-third  of  wbioh,  or  eight  hours,  is  allotted  to  re^ 
present  night  and  sleep.    This  lea? ea  sixteen  horn  for  tbe 
duties  of  life,  and  for  food  and  relaxation. 

My  diagram,  it  will  be  seen,  is  divided  into  ibai  eqstl 
seetions  of  foar  konrs  each,  each  hear  beiag  lUiWsi, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  hour  of  tbe  daj,  bat  ia  aeeocd* 
ance  [with  my  own  arrangements  and  divisions  of  tbe  dsj. 
Tk€  four  honrt  thai  art  devoted  en  ike  dUfram  is  ^fiti" 
mutt  not  be  imderttood  io  he  whottf  oceupiedwUk  ee^Mf^ 
drinking,  hut  by  the  pursuit  of  food /or  the  mild  atfedlo 
for  the  body,  ( !!) 

The  advantage  of  this  diagram  ia  that,  from  its  siapfii'^i 
I  can  always  see  it  **  in  ay  mind*s  eye,**  aad  as  it  lepniesli 
a  day,  I  determine  early  in  the  morning  what  I  vill  ^ 
tbroogh  the  day,  and  associating  e acb  dnty  reiolTed  spos 
with  one  of  tbe  numbered  sections,  the  moment  ny  wnl 
reverts  to  tbe  diagram,  and  to  any  |>artienlar  nmnher  tkire* 
on,  I  am  at  oace  reminded  of  the  daty  I  bad  ntiitni  to 
perform. 

In  my  imagination  tbe  diagram  appears,  sot  of  the  eir- 
eumscribed  proportions  of  the  engravioff,  bat  is  of  veif 
large  dimensions.  When  J  enter  a  room,  if  t  with  /•  fwe*- 
ber  what  1  have  done,  and  what  I  have  yet  to  etimdie^l 
mentally  throw  my  Mayram  upon  the  mall  ^  the  V*^ 
and  there  I  see  almost  as  distinct^  as  ia  tka  froatiipisei, 
tbe  divisions  and  dntiea  of  my  day.  This  has  beeoMV 
much  a  habit,  that  tbe  diagram  is  constant^  preaeotiof 
itself  to  me,  and  reminding  me  of  my  proper  oecBpatiost. 
I  have  no  need  to  oBn^tly  pull  out  my  match  whm  itOkf 
to  a  friend;  my  diagram  ii  emutaatlg  hefkee  me,  tfpidm$ 
to  me  for  action, 

Happy  man !  Doubtless  bom  to  love  and  to  be 
loved.  Nice  company  !  Dear  young  ladJei,  be* 
ware  of  these  eponomisers  of  tiMl    GooeeiTsa 
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brer  wbo  has,  bjr  his  own  confession,  a  "  diagram 
eonslantlj  before  him,  appealing  to  him  for  action" 
'  a  lofcr  who,  when  he  enters  your  presence,  is 
TCiy  likely  to  "  throw  his  diagram  on  the  wall  of 
the  apartment  !'*  Lbten  to  me,  dear  young  lady, 
—if  efcr  you  hare  reason  to  fear  such  a  person 
has  come  courting  to  you,  don't  marry  him,  as  you 
lofe  your  own  soul  and  his,  but  break  kis  heart  (if 
yoQ  can  find  it)  without  a  moment's  compunction. 
The  Tery  best  thing  that  cau  happen  to  him  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  himsel/  on  any  terms.  A  broken 
heart  wonld  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  a  little 
moral  health.  As  for  me — no  such  individual 
•ball  "throw  his  diagrams  on  the  walls'*  of  my 
apartments,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  shall  immediately 
look  over  my  "  list  of  friends,"  and  if  I  find  any 
fellow  who  carries  a  "diagram"  in  his  manner 
when  he  visits  pie,  I  shall,  as  your  housemaid  says 
OQ  dismissing  a  tardy  sweetheart,  "  give  him 
turnips.** 

While  wo  arc  on  the  subject  of  that  mercenary 
morality  which  is  the  curse  of  our  "serious**  liters, 
tare,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a  delicious  passage 
fnun  a  tale  called  "  The  Way  to  Mount  Zioii," 
BOW  before  me,  printed  in  a  weekly  "  religious" 
magizine  of  large  circulation.  The  story  opens 
this:— 

A  nioy  Saa^  eveoiog !  Who  eaaoot  ptctore  the  heavy' 
Kttkd  nia  ;  the  qaiet,  vel  stmt ;  the  oferflowtng  ^ttm 
aid  the  drippiog  roofs,   and  poaring  tpoats  P     Who  ctonot 


read  each  an  eveningr,  and  fioey  himself  sitting,  book  la 
hand,  at  the  misty  window,  listening  to  the  pattering  against 
the  pane,  to  the  splashing  on  the  pavement  without,  to  the 
mnsical  chimes  from  the  old  church  towers,  or  to  the  quick 
reverberating  toll  from  the  more  modern  steeples ;  seeing 
now  and  then  some  earnett  perton  manfully  bent  on  reaching 
kU  acautomed  place  of  teortkip,  <ind  doimg  baitle  vicloriout/y 
wilk  vfiud^  ram,  and  restive  umbrella ;  and  ever  and  anoa 
tome  unfortunate  pleaeureteeker^  returning  drenched  and 
weary  from  At*  fruUUst  expedition,  with  Sdnd^y  gab- 
H1.IITS  RUINED  PAST  KEPARATION,  and  wilh  liinbs  aching, 
and  looks  jaded  by  the  long,  wretched  walk  which  has 
brought  only  **  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

Was  ever,  in  the  whole  compass  of  burlesque 
writing,  anything  richer  than  that  contrast  be- 
tween the  "earnest  person,*'  with  the  "restive 
umbrella,'*  on  his  way  to  church  or  chapel,  and  the 
"  pleasure-seeker,"  with  "  Sunday  garments  ruined 
past  reparation  ?*'  Touching,  indeed,  is  the  lesson 
conveyed.  Sunday  pleasure- seekers  never  take 
'umbrellas,  and  never  catch  cabs  or  omnibuses-* 
and  they  are  always  visited  by  heaven  with  the 
spoiling  of  their  best  clothes  I  It  rains  on  purpose ; 
and  all  the  "  black  and  blue  reviver**  in  the  oil 
shops  cannot  help  them.  If,  therefore,  you  wish 
to  keep  a  Sunday  suit  fit  to  look  at,  be  a  Chris- 
tian. 

For  the  present,  I  quit  this  disgraceful  topic ; 
but  I  have  heaps  of  matter  in  reserve  to  show  that 
the  most  basely,  sordidly,  undisguisedly  mercenary 
of  all  popular  writing  in  the  present  day,  is  often 
that  which  is  professedly  religious  in  its  character. 
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TsB  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different 
manufactories  of  England,  form  a  very  large  class. 
We  have  the  products  of  their  labour  in  daily  nse. 
We  are  clad  in  their  handiwork ;  many  other  ne- 
cessary articles  for  domestic  nse,  are  supplied  by 
them.  Of  late  years  the  social  position  and  con- 
dition of  these  very  useful  members  of  the  commu- 
nity have  been  considerably  improved — and  not 
iBoeeessarily  ;  for  their  former  state  was  that  of 
positive  slavery,  the  chief  hardships  and  miseries 
of  which  fell  on  those  who  were  least  able  to  bear 
meh  trials-— on  the  children,  the  poor  miserable 
httle  half -starred  children,  who,  in  the  very  spriog- 
tisie  of  their  Kves,  were  taken  from  the  idleness 
irUd  is  the  healthful  prerogative  of  childhood,  and 
pat  to  the  laboor  which  should  belong  to  after  life. 
Under  the  old  factory  system,  children  of  six  and 
•Sfca  years  of  age  were  kept  at  work  for  fifteen, 
nxteeOf  or  seventeen  Boors  at  a  stretch — half-hour 
intervals  being  afforded  them  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
^  neab  and  play,  although  not  much  of  the  latter 
1^  they  either  heart  or  strength  for. 
The  faotoriet  bad  the  working  material,  these 


unfortunate  children,  supplied  by  the  parish,  and 
the  system  of  "  parish  apprenticing**  was  productive 
of  the  abominable  cruelties  which  fell  on  these 
miserable  little  victims.  But  not  from  the  parish 
alone  did  the  mill-owners  draw  their  workers. 
When  labour  became  less  remunerative,  and  the 
price  of  provisions  increased,  the  labouring  classes 
could  no  longer  rear  their  children  at  home,  and 
were  compelled  by  proverty  to  send  their  offspring 
to  work.  Certainly  these  latter  children  had  some 
sort  of  appeal  against  tyranny;  but  the  pauper 
apprentice  was  utterly  and  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  mill-owner;  and  the  condition  of  these 
apprentices  in  former  times,  and  their  amelioration 
in  the  present  under  the  new  regulations,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  facts. 

When  a  mill-owner  required  a  supply  of  human 
cattle-^ for  only  in  this  light  were  pauper  appren- 
tices regarded — he  made  known  his  wants  to  the 
overseer  of  the  poor,  who  undertook  to  supply  his 
demand.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  inspection 
of  the  unfortunate  children,  and  those  selected 
were,  on  an  agreement  of  terms,  conveyed  to  the 
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icene  of  their  faiure  life  of  toil  and  misery.  Se- 
parated from  tbeir  friends,  they  now  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  master  who  had  purchased  them — 
hit  slaves,  to  all  intents  and  purposes — their  limbs, 
their  lives  were  his,  and  all  tbeir  energies  were  to 
be  directed  to  the  single  object  of  increasing  bis 
wealth.  And  in  this  cruel  process,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  they  were  worked  until 
nature  gave  way,  and  exhaustion  claimed  the  rest 
which  man's  mercy  denied.  Their  food,  too,  was 
coarse,  unwholesome,  and  insu£Bcient  in  quantity  ; 
and  when  they  were  compelled  to  take  it  without 
leaving  their  work,  it  was  so  covered  with  dust 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it.  It  was  then 
thrown  to  the  pigs,  and  the  children,  went  without 
the  nourishment  they  so  much  needed.  No  moral 
culture  was  given  them ;  education  was  looked  on 
as  an  inutility,  and  common  decency  of  conduct 
disregarded.  Even  the  Sabbath  was  not  to  bear 
its  grand  prerogative  of  rest,  but  a  portion  was 
devoted  to  toil ;  and  when  toil,  either  on  that  or 
any  other  day,  induced  weariness,  the  blows  of  the 
overlooker  restored  activity  to  the  exhausted  limbs, 
and  vitality  to  the  sinking  heart.  Those  of  a  more 
matured  age,  the  young  women  who  were  employed 
in  these  horrible  dens,  fared  much  in  the  same 
manner,  and  when  discontent  sat  visibly  on  each 
brow,  and  flight  was  suspected  as  the  consequence 
of  that  discontent,  irons,  rivetted  from  the  ancles 
and  extending  to  the  hips,  kept  the  intended  de- 
linquent a  prisoner. 

It  seems  almost  beyond  belief  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  have  been  allowed  to  exist  in  a 
civilised  country ;  but  the  facts  are  well  attested. 
It  has  even  occurred  that,  on  a  mill  owner  becoming 
bankrupt,  the  working  children  of  the  establishment 
have  been  sold  together  with  the  other  merchandise, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  his  stock.  The  most  complete 
appropriation  of  life  and  limb  was  arrogated  by 
these  mill  owners  over  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  drew  the  means  of  subsistence,  such  as  it  was, 
from  their  coffers.  Even  in  their  death  they  were 
acarcely  recognised  as  beings  with  Christian  souls, 
— for  burial  in  consecrated  ground  was  not  always 
▼ouchsafed,  a  field  contiguous  to  the  mill  sometimes 
taking  the  place  of  the  churchyard,  and  being  the 
receptacle  for  the  murdered  (for  it  was  so  virtually) 
denizens  of  the  factory. 

The  factories  were  ill- ventilated,  and  the  low 
ceilings  confined  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  The  bedrooms,  into  which  double  the  chil- 
dren they  ought  to  hare  accommodated  were  cram- 
med, were  receptacles  of  filth ;  It  was  therefore  no 
wonder  that  fever,  disease^  and  death  kept  holiday 
in  these  crowded  dens,  and  that  the  pauper  children 
dropped  like  autumn  leaves,  disregarded  in  their 
decay,  and  huddled  off  as  refuse  to  some  hiding 
place  to  be  forgotten  when  the  temporary  incon- 
Tenience  of  their  loss  was  filled  by  others  who 
oame  for  a  like  fate.  There  could  be  no  surer 
means  of  corrupting  both  body  and  soul  than  the 
factory  system  of  those  days.  The  utter  degrada- 
tion to  which  these  girls  were  subjected,  the  neglect 


of  every  moral  cnlture,  tbe  laxity  of  notioBt  ai  to 
morality  thrust  upon  them  by  tlie  very  arrangemeDtt 
of  the  factory,  all  worked  silently,  speedily,  aod 
surely,  until  the  very  term  of  "  Factory  girl"  be- 
came equivalent  to  all  that  was  worthless  aad 
depraved. 

Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  atroeii  j, 
that  the  abuses  of  the  factory  system  were  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  legislttare 
took  it  up ;  abuses  were  inquired  into  and  exposed, 
and  the  cause  of  the  poor  factory  girl  became  s 
Parliamentary  qnestion.  In  1803,  a  bill  was  passed 
into  a  law  ''  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
morals  of  apprentices  and  othefs  employed  in  cottoa 
and  other  mills,  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories.*' 
The  principal  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows. 
The  hours  of  actual  labour  were  limited  to  twelve 
per  day,  reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  to  nine 
at  night,  as  the  portion  of  eaeh  day  during  which 
twelve  hours  actual  labour  might  be  taken ;  night 
work  was  also  forbidden ;  and  the  instruction  of 
all  apprentices  in  reading,  and  writing,  and  arith- 
matic  provided  for.  One  suit  of  clothing  was  to 
be  given  to  each .  apprentice  once  a  year.  The 
factories  were  to  be  white-washed  twice  each  year ; 
and  different  sleeping  appart meats  were  provided 
for  boys  and  girls.  Factory  inspectors,  both  re- 
ligious and  secular,  were  employed  to  visit  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  see  that  the  provbions 
of  the  act  were  strictly  observed.  The  operation 
of  this  bill  caused  a  very  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  factory  workers. 

The  buildings  being  better  ventilated,  and  ren- 
dered generally  more  healthy,  together  wilh  the 
other  new  and  salutary  arrangements,  indaoed  the 
poor  people  of  the  district  to  offer  their  children 
more  freely  as  candidates  for  factory  work.  This 
(shame  be  to  the  parents  who  permitted  it)  led  to 
an  innovation  of  one  enactment  of  the  bill  of  ISO?. 
The  apprentices  were  shielded  by  the  prorision  of 
the  twelve  hours*  labour  clause,  but  these  children 
were  the  property  of  those  who,  as  free  agents, 
had  a  right  to  prosecute  their  business  at  what 
time  and  to  what  extent  of  time  they  pleased. 
Thus  once  more  young  children  of  from  six  to 
seven  years  of  age  were  kept  at  work  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hours  per  day. 

Again,  in  consequence  of  the  evasions  of  the  lav 
the  question  of  factory  management  came  before 
Fariiament,  and  in  1819  a  further  act  was  passed 
for  the  better  protection  of  factory  operatives, 
wherein  it  was  enacted  that  no  child  under  nine 
years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  cotton  spin- 
ning ;  that  no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  ago 
might  bo  employed  more  than  sixteen  hours  ia  the 
day ;  that  one  half  hour  shonld  be  allowed  to  eve^ 
person  so  employed  per  diem  for  breakfast*  and 
one  full  hour  for  dinner.  This  act  came  into 
operation  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1820. 

Progress  was  being  made,  but  much,  very  mack 
remained  to  be  done,  before  men  could  be  taigbt 
common  humanity  towards  the  unfortunate  factory 
worker— and  horrible  as  it  may  appeai;  ^he  parents 
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f«n  fte  aiderB  aod  abeiion  in  the  craelties 
pndised  towards  their  innocent  offsping.  The 
ehildren  worked  while  those  to  whom  they  owed 
t^  miserable  boon  of  life  wallowed  in  dissipation 
or  in  idleness.  The  immoral  inflaenoe  of  the 
betory  system  spread  through  the  whole  manu- 
betoring  districts,  and  distorted  right  and  noble 
feeling  of  ererj  sort  and  lind.  Thus  children,  in- 
stead of  bemg  regarded  as  a  sacred  charge,  and 
looked  on  with  tender  affection  in  their  helpless- 
ness sod  weakness,  were  only  considered  as  market- 
able animals  who  could  bring  grist  to  the  mill, 
and  act  as  the  support  of  the  legitimate  workers 
of  the  family ;  and  some  notion  of  the  horrible 
•ererity  of  the  discipline  enforced,  and  fatigue  in- 
eorred,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  not 
oofroqaently  happened,  after  protracted  labour, 
80  mtense  was  the  weariness  produced,  that  the 
"poor  Oferworked  child  fell  in  an  irresistible  sleep 
imong  the  machinery,  to  be  mangled,  and  torn,  and 
Dotilated  for  life,  and  escape  with  the  loss  of  an 
arm  or  leg,  and  deem  herself  fortunate  in  meeting 
with  no  farther  injury. 

Bat  a  true  story  of  one  of  these  helpless  little 
bctory  sUves  will  prove  more  clearly  than  mere 
itateaients  of  facts  what  the  former  system  was. 

A  poor  little  creature,  scarcely  seven  years  of 
age,  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
dem.  No  more  play  for  her,  no  more  sitting  on 
tbe  br^t  green  grass,  and  looking  for  the  golden 
battercap,  or  listening  to  the  merry  twitter  of  the 
birds,  or  the  busy  hum  of  the  insect  world.  All 
this  was  over — play,  joy,  happiness  —little  enough 
to  ber  at  any  tim^,  was  gone — work,  hard,  un- 
oeaaingwork,  labour  until  the  poor  little  frame 
vas  brat  with  the  agony  of  Ihe  fatigue,  was  to  be 
ber  daily  portion  for  the  future.  She  lived  at  a 
<listance  from  the  mill,  two  miles  off,  or  thereabouts, 
and  in  tbe  cold  of  winter,  the  heat  off  summer, 
tbroagb  nun,  and  snow,  and  storm,  at  all  hours  of 
tbe  night,  or  morning  rather — for  the  child  was 
frcqaeotly  walking  to  and  fro  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
nigbt,  and  again  at  three  or  fonr  in  the  morniug 
—this  wretched  child  had  to  travel  to  her  work, 
for  should  she  be  unpnnctual  to  her  duty,  the 
laab  of  the  overlooker  inflicted  corporeal  punish- 
nent»  while  the  exactions  of  the  master  in  the 
ibape  of  "  a  fine,**  taxed  her  hard-earned  wages. 

Many  months  passed,  and  the  rosy  little  cheek 
liteaaie  pale  and  wan,  and  there  were  dark  circles 
VMrnd  the  little  dim  eyes,  whioh  once  had  smiled 
10  brightly.  &till  the  child  made  no  complaint, 
bat  trndg^  to  and  from  her  weary  task.  It  was 
ber  Citb^  who  used  Uf  wake  her  in  the  morning, 
sod  often  in  tbe  cold  and  bitter  winter,  half  asleep, 
J^  even  in  that  state  with  the  one  fearful  thought 
«f  work  before  her,  her  feeble  voice  would  proffer 
^  aad  question  which  implied  so  much,  "  Father, 
i»  it  timer  Time  for  what?  For  the  daily 
^Inoy  U>  begin ;  for  the  hard  and  pitiless  task  to 
^  earned  into  force. 

The  Cither  coald  lie  in  bed  and  sleep,  while  his 
^^  thus  went  forth  to  work.  He  was  not  required 


so  early,  so'  he  let  that  poor  little  tender  being 
toil,  while  he  lay  warm  and  idle  in  his  bed. 

Months  grew  to  years,  and  the  wretched  girl 
worked  on  still,  but  every  trace  of  joy  or  health 
had  faded  from  her  care-worn  cheek.  Too  weak 
to  walk  to  her  home  at  night,  she  now  made  her 
bed  in  the  wool  at  the  mill — at  least  she  did  so 
when  she  could  manage  it  without  fear  of  discovery, 
for  this  luxury  would  have  been  denied  to  her  had 
it  been  known. 

More  and  more  feeble  she  became,  yet  there 
was  no  abatement  to  her  daily  toil — nouer-until 
all  strength  failed  her,  and  rest  became  a  compul- 
sory boon.  No  more  labour,  or  weary  walking 
now  ;  neither  fine  nor  lash  had  she  to  fear  again. 
All  this  was  past — for  death  in  mercy  claimed  her. 
She  sank,  killed,  literally  killed,  by  the  horrors  of 
the  system. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance — hundreds,  even 
thousands,  have  been  lost  as  that  poor  child  was, 
solely  from  severity  of  discipline.  Children  have 
dropped  into  their  father's  arms,  dead,  with  the 
last  cry  mingling  with  the  question  of  their  lives, 
"Is  it  time?" 

And  another  instance  of  the  same  overtax  of 
strength  may  be  mentioned.  A  medical  man  who 
lived  in  a  manufacturing  district,  was  called  in  to 
attend  on  a  poor  child.  Her  disease  was  exhaus- 
tion, brought  on  by  overwork.  Rest  and  careful 
tending  restored  her  to  a  partial  degree  of  strength. 
She  resumed  her  duties,  and  again  the  newly 
acquired  strength  left  her.  One  day — a  black  day  of 
sorrow  it  was  to  her  miserable  father — she  rose^ 
and  fastening  on  her  tattered  rags  with  fever- 
strengthened  Ongers  went  to  the  mill ;  but  nature 
turned  disobedient  and  refused  any  longer  to 
minister  to  the  cruelty  of  man ;  the  little  fingers 
dropped  and  could  not  grasp  the  cotton,  the  arms 
became  powerless,  death  was  creeping  slowly  over 
that  doomed  child.  Still  she  would  not  give  in ; 
her  wages  were  both  her  life  and  death,  and  she 
must  toil  still.  At  last  her  strength  completely 
failed,  and  she  tried  to  bribe  another  child  to  help 
her.  At  night  she  left.  Tbe  distance  she  had  to 
traverse  was  not  great,  but  too  great  for  her  to 
accomplish.  Several  times  she  fell  down  on 
the  road,  then 'rising  she  would  go  on.  At  last, 
with  Death's  strong  grip  fixed  firmly  on  her  she, 
reached  her  father's  door.  They  carried  her  in 
and  laid  her  on  her  bed.  She  never  spoke  after 
this,  but  sank  during  the  night  into  her  last  long 
sleep. 

Now  the  above  are  no  tales  of  fiction,  they  are 
truth— hard,  horrible,  incontrovertible  truth.  They 
were  made  known,  believed,  recognised.  Redress 
for  such  wrongs  was  the  watchword  of  the  country, 
but  redress  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
Parliamentary  bills  and  restrictions  appeared 
powerless  to  help  these  unfortunate  factory-workers. 
Means  were  found  of  evading  all  rules  and  regula* 
tions,  and  abuses  were  as  prevalent  and  as  destruc* 
tive  to  the  children  as  formerly. 

Bnt  the  public  voice  was  still  raised  loudly 
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against  these  abases,  and  in  1832  the  principal 
medical  authorities  of  this  coantr/  were  cited 
before  a  oommiltee,  and  required  to  give  their 
professional  opinion  as  to  tlie  ezi^^ting  factory 
sjstem.  They  uni? ersally  condemned  the  extended 
hours  of  labour,  and  one  among  them,  the  late 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  looking  on  the  question 
in  a  philosophical,  as  well  as  a  medical  point  of 
view,  and  with  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  compas- 
sionate nature,  commiserating  the  cnfortunate 
oreaturas  brought  under  his  notice,  gave  as  his 
conviction,  ''  more  than  ten  hours  is  quite  incompa 
tible  with  health,  and  moral  propriety  ;'*  and  he 
added  "  every  successive  generation  will  be  deter- 
iorated if  you  do  not  stop  these  sins  against  nature 
and  humanity." 

It  now  became  the  effort  of  those  who  interested 
themselves  about  the  manufacturing  districts,  to 
obtain  a  bill  restricting  the  labour  to  ten  hours 
per  diem. 

In  1833  the  question  was  again  brought  before 
the  house.  Meetings  were  convened  in  the 
neighbourhoods,  and  petitions  got  up  and  signed  by 
the  operatives  of  iho  factories.  The  children 
themselves  took  their  part  in  these  meetings,  and 
shared  in  the  anxiety  and  agitation  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject. 

In  1834  the  Goyernment  decided  that  no  child 
should  be  employed  in  the  factories  until  he  had 
attained  his  ninth  year.  The  hours  of  labour  were 
restricted  to  nine  hours  per  day  for  children  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  ;  but  they  might  be  kept  for 
ten  hours  in  mills  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk.  This  bill  was  deemed  useless  and  inefficient, 
inasmuch  as  it  protected  those  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  only,  and  left  all  above  that  period  open  to 
much  tyranny  in  the  way  of  protracted  labour, 
increased  probably  iu  consequence  of  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  younger  portion  of  factory  labourers. 
It  was,  however,  to  come  into  complete  operation 
in  1836. 

In  1889  another  factory  agitation,  and  not  with- 
out just  cause,  began.  The  errors  of  the  former 
bills,  together  with  fresh  abuses,  called  loudly  for 
redress.  The  "  Ten  Hours  Bill**  was  proposed  in 
the  first  instance  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL  Other  men 
of  note  gave  it  their  warmest  support,  and  in  1846 
Lord  Ashley  laid  it  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
Numerous  were  the  petitions  presented  in  its 
favour  by  the  factory  operatives ;  they  held  their 
own  public  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Bill  was  anxiously  looked  and  hoped  for. 
Even  the  little  children  vocalised  their  wishes,  and 
sang  in  chorus  their  hopes  of  the  "  Ten  Hours*' 
limitation  of  their  work.  The  mill  owners  and 
others  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  but  after  an 
immense  amount  of  discussing,  and  dissenting,  and 
arguments  pro  and  con^  it  was  read  for  the  third 
time,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  June  8tby 
1847. 

The  principal  evils  of  this  horrible  slavery  were 
now  obviated,  and  factory  workers  at  last  regarded 
in  the  light  of  human  beings. 


At  the  present  day,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  the  operatives  work  for  ten 
hours  in  the  day — ^in  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
for  ten  hours  and  a  half,  and  to  oompensate  for 
this  additional  amount  of  labour,  they  quit  the  fao* 
tories  at  two  o*clock  on  Saturdays;  an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  its  results,  has  been  found  higUj 
beneficial.  The  toiler  of  the  week,  by  this  relaxa' 
tion  of  the  Saturday  afternoon,  can  oatch  a  moment 
of  time,  be  she  so  willing,  to  see  that  her  own  and 
her  children's  Sunday  gear  is  in  fitting  order  for 
wear.  Her  Sabbath  dinner  can  be  purchased  by 
daylight.  She  may  go  to  her  bed  in  good  time  at 
night,  because  she  has  had  the  afternoon  to  §^ 
forward  with  her  work,  and  thus  awaking  refreshed 
on  the  Sabbath  morning  she  may  feel  the  daj  of 
rest  as  it  should  be — a  day  of  rest  in  truth.  Then 
it  gives  another  day  of  absence  from  the  positire 
business  of  life,  and  the  Sunday  is  not  therefore 
the  only  holiday  of  the  week.  Where  every  hour 
of  each  day  is  occupied,  the  only  unoccupi^l  day, 
the  Sabbath,  becomes  either  one  of  pleasure  or  one 
of  idleness — nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at— miod 
and  body  both  need  relaxation,  and  this  it  was  the 
object  of  those  who  advocated  the  half  holiday  on 
the  Saturday  to  obtain. 

The  usual  age  at  which  children  enter  the  fao- 
tories  now,  is  ten.  And  in  some  respects  perhaps 
this  is  none  too  early.  The  children  of  the 
labouring  classes  at  ten  years  of  age  are  far 
more  matured  in  their  notions  of  life  than  ihow 
who  have  been  bred  in  drawing-rooms;  hence 
early  discipline  and  occupation  for  them,  far  from 
being  a  disadvantage,  is  a  positive  advantage,  so 
long  as  it  neither  injures  the  health,  nor  leads  to 
the  very  errors  from  which  it  shquld  protect. 
The  child  of  the  poor  man  will  at  ten  years  of  age 
be  a  kind  of  little  domestic  slaye,  or  she  will  be 
an  idler  of  the  lane  or  gutter,  depending  on  whether 
she  be  reared  in  town  or  country.  Without  settled 
purpose,  she  will  in  all  probability  become  a  crea- 
ture of  desultory  habit.  The  factory  system,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  inculcates  system  and  oifier  at 
least.  The  evils  of  it  are  the  walking  to  and  fro, 
the  intermixture  with  children  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  well  principled  and  (far  the 
larger  class)  those  of  no  principle  at  all.  These 
of  course  are  serious  evils,  but  they  cannot  be 
helped ;  hence  they  must  be  met  as  defensively  as 
possible.  We  cannot  wrap  up  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  wadding,  and  keep  them  safe  from  eveij 
inimical  power,  nor  would  it  be  well  for  them  if 
we  could.  They  have  to  go  forth  and  fight  the 
battle  of  the  world,  and  they  must  do  it  bravely, 
and  trust  to  Qod  for  the  result.  The  horrible  bar- 
barity of  the  factory  system  is  at  anj  rate  abolished 
generally. 

By  a  recent  regulation,  the  candidates  for  fac- 
tory occnpation  must  now  all  be  able  to  read ; 
should  they  not  know  how  to  do  ao,  they  are 
taught  at  the  cost  of  their  employer.  Thus,  ia 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  alone,  20,000  ohildiea 
are  receiving  some  amount  of  education. 
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The  wages  tbey  reoei?e  rvrj.  They  begin  at 
k  or  It.  6d.  per  week,  and  rise  to  5s.,  Os.,  7s., 
k,  or  lOi,  and  power  loom  weavers  (yoang  women 
fraenllj)  make  from  lOs.  to  12s.  weeklj. 

Tlie  whole  lifetime  of  a  female  maj  be  spent  in 
a  factory.  She  enters,  one  will  say,  at  ten  years 
of  ige,  aod  works  there  until  she  is  fifteen  or 
liiteeii,  or  later — in  fact,  until  she  marries.  Then 
ihe  itill  eontinues  her  labour,  and  thb  is  one 
great  evil  of  ihe  factory  system.  The  occnpation 
of  the  early  years  of  life  in  the  factory,  from  sis 
is  the  noming  to  six  at  night,  prevents  the  ac- 
qoisition  of  the  knowledge  of  those  domestic 
qulities  which  are  needed  to  fit  a  woman  for  the 
position  of  a  wife  and  mother.  It  stands  to  reason 
Uttt  if  a  ehild  is  away  from  home  all  day,  she  must 
be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  arrangements  of  that 
home.  Bhe  Imvcs  her  bed  in  the  morning,  throws 
OB  her  clothes,  and  hurries  to  work.  At  dinner- 
iJm  she  returns,  and  finds  her  dinner  prepared  for 
her— how,  she  does 'not  know.  After  dinner, 
off  to  the  factory  again  until  six,  then  home  to 
tea  and  supper,  tired  with  work,  and  ready  for 
little  except  bed. 

Thes,  when  a  factory  girl  marries,  she  is  per- 
fectly tfoorant  of  every  duty  connected  with  the 
Btrnea  state.  She  can  cam  her  money — but  how 
to  ipead  it ;  or,  to  use  their  own  term,  "  how  to 
keep  a  tidy  home  over  her  head,**  is  an  enigma  to 
her.  But  factory  work  rarely  ceases  with  mar- 
riige ;  they  continue  their  occupation  as  factory 
operatives ;  and  ibis,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
htt  oHuiy  bad  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  bus- 
hand,  if  an  idle  Tagabond — and  there  are  only  too 
■say  such  in  the  world — can  live  on  his  wife's 
eerntngs.  He  may  idle  and  sleep  away  in  his  bed 
while  she  trudges  to  the  factory  ;  or,  even  if  he 
he  not  an  idle  vagabond,  he  will  be  all  the  belter 
fcr  having  his  wife  at  home  to  take  care  of  him. 
Mea  have  not  the  home  resources  of  women — they 
eunot  settle  down  contentedly  by  the  fire  in  soli- 
tude as  a  woman  is  trained  to  do,  and  find  com- 
paiioBsliip  in  a  basket  of  unmended  stockings,  or 
•ooie  other  bundle  of  repair-craving  garments.  A 
BSD,  if  be  comes  in  and  finds  his  wife  absent,  has 
^ppareatly  nothing  to  do  but  stick  his  hands  into 
^  poeketa,  grumble,  make  to  the  door,  begin  to 
vhiitie,  and  wonder  when  she  will  come  in.  Per- 
haps, tf  be  be  a  wondei  fully  patient  Benedict,  he 
■ay  wait  for  her,  always  whiling  away  the  time 
hy  the  whistling  and  the  grumbling ;  but  if  he  be 
lot  patieat  under  the  infliction  of  waiting,  in  all 
frohabflity  he  may  saunter  off  somewhere — perhaps 
te  the  alehonae,  and  then  the  order  of  waiting  is 
Uitl^  to  be  reversed.  Now,  where  the  wife  is 
^mn  to  be  absent  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
ths  ehanees  hire  that  if  the  husband  be  idly  or 
^eii|»telj  disposed,  he  will  never  take  the  trouble 
to  wait  at  all,  but  will  spend  his  days  in  idleness 
^  vioe,  and  her  money  in  obtaining  these  plea- 


^  etilt  too,  there  is  connected  with  the 

fcct  of  maniod  women  working  in  factories,  and 


this  is,  the  complete  neglect  which  falls  to  the  share 
of  their  unfortunate  children.  Left  to  the  care  of 
those  who  look  on  them  simply  in  the  light  of 
marketable  animals,  they  are  farmed  out  at  some 
cheap  rate,  to  be  dragged  up  to  life  as  well  as  they 
may,  without  the  tender  love  or  care  which  can  be 
felt  or  bestowed  by  the  mother  alone.  Or  they 
may  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  home  hire- 
ling— a  child,  perhaps,  or  one  of  scarcely  more 
mature  age  ;  or  some  fem&ie  relative,  who,  having 
little  ones  of  her  own,  takes  the  intruder  as  a 
necessary  but  unwelcome  duty.  In  any  case,  the 
infant  is  deprived  of  its  natural  protector,  its 
mother ;  and  this  is  a  great  and  crying  evil.  Yet, 
poor  women  roust  live ;  and  until  some  more  suita- 
ble occupation  be  found  for  them,  factory  labour 
will  be  regarded  as  a  boon.  But  the  evil  of  the 
mother*s  absence  from  her  home  is  diffusive  iu  its 
bad  results.  Her  children  cannot  have  the  salutary 
feeling  of  home  dependence  which  is  so  great  a 
safeguard  in  the  world.  Parent  and  child  must 
be,  under  these  circumstances,  aliens  to  each 
other.  The  parent  leaves  home  at  six  in  the 
morning  (this  is  under  the  supposition  that  the 
children  are  kept  at  home),  the  child  is  asleep 
when  the  wearied  mother  comes  back  from  her 
work  at  night ;  thus,  unless  it  be  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  voice  of  the  one  is  rarely  heard  by  the  otHer. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  do  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives — they  certainly  do  not  know  one 
half  the  sorrows  or  trials  which  those  have  to 
bear.  The  poor  factory  woman's  heart  beats 
warmly  for  her  little  helpless  child,  yet  she  must 
leave  it  to  others  who,  she  knows,  will  not  care 
for  it  as  she  does.  Whether  it  be  ill  or  well  she 
must  leave  it,  to  go  and  earn  the  sum  to  feed  and 
clothe  it.  No  matter  how  her  heart  yearns  to  it, 
it  must  be  neglected,  for  the  factory  caUs  for  the 
mother's  aid,  and  the  cry  of  the  babe  must  be 
disregarded. 

Sometimes,  again,  these  wretched  .children  are 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  elderly  women,  who  are 
generally  a  gossiping,  idle  set  of  females.  They 
often  take  charge  of  several  little  motherless 
infants  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  the  children  are, 
from  lack  of  nourishment  and  care  (for  the 
mother's  absence  causes  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter  want),  cross  and  troblesonk,  these  old 
nurses  resort  to  opium  and  other  drugs  to  still 
the  restlessness  which  disturb  them.  The  common 
consequence  of  this  is,  hundreds  of  infants, 
healthily  born,  become,  in  a  few  months,  weak 
and  emaciated,  and  dies  of  some  disease  which  is 
the  result  of  the  evil  system  of  their  nursing. 

Nor  is  it  a  desirable  thing  for  the  mother  to 
have  her  thoughts  directed  into  a  different  channel 
from  that  which  nature  has  assigned  her.  If  the 
mother  be  the  safeguard  to  the  child,  the  child  is 
no  less  a  safeguard  to  the  mother.  Many  a 
woman  has  been  kept  from  sin  and  of  vice  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  little  innocent  face  which 
looks  to  her  for  the  relief  of  all  its  wants  and 
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cares.  When  the  cffection  for  the  husband  has  been 
quenched  bj  injury  and  wrong,  that  for  the  child 
still  lasts— a  star  of  brightness  id  a  dark,  dark 
night ;  but  with  the  factory  worker  this  can 
scarcely  be  the  case.  No  sooner  is  she  able  to 
leave  her  home  than  her  infant  is  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  others.  Month  after  mouth  rolls  by, 
and  the  child  is  reared'  a  perfect  stranger  to  her 
whom  she  should  love  best  on  earth.  Wliat 
sympathy  can  there  be  between  the  two  ?  Each 
has  her  separate  interests,  friends,  and  avocations, 
and  these  have  become  by  habit  part  almost  of 
herself.  Ferh  ips  the  child,  in  her  turn,  when  her 
age  will  permit,  may  become  a  factory  girl  like 
her  mother,  marry,  and  leave  her  offspring  to  the 
care  of  others:— also  like  her  mother. 

Factory  work  is  by  no  means  healthy.  The 
rooms  are  heated  to  an  unnatural  degree.  In 
some  operations,  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture, 
the  atmosphere  is  close  and  nnwholesomo.  The 
dust  necessarily  accompanying  some  processes  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  health ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  monotony  of  the  work,  and  the  ceaseless 
whirring  of  the  wheels,  has  a  depressing  and  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  mind.  Young  girls  often 
work  more  as  automatons  than  human  beings,  and 
as  they  grow  older,  they  frequently  resort  to  the 
use 'of  stimulants,  seeking  thus  to  destroy  the 
feeling  of  lassitude ;  and  some  who  begin  with  tea 
end  with  gin.  This  is  one  fertile  source  of  drunken- 
ness and  immorality. 

Changes  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  the 
management  of  power  looms,  and  owing  to  the 
improvement  of  machinery,  one  female  operative 
is  expected  to  attend  to  double  the  number  of 
looms  she  did  formerly.  In  former  years  horrible 
accidents  occurred  in  the  factories.  The  machi- 
nery was  then  totally  unprotected,  and,  therefore, 
unless  incessant  caro  were  taken,  the  flimsy 
cotton  garments  of  the  operatives  were  very  likely 
to  be  caught  by  some  wheel,  and  the  poor 
worker  was  often  whirled  round  violently  by  the 
powerful  machine  to  the  ceiling,  and  back  to  the 
floor  again,  a  mutilated  mass.  Horrible  deaths 
have  occurred  in  factories  ;  children  have  gone  to 
sleep  whi^e  at  work,  and  falliug  among  the  ma- 
chinery, have  been  destroyed.  At  Stockport,  a 
young  woman  was  walking  past  the  machinery  of 
the  mill  in  .%bich  she  worked,  when  her  dress 
caught ;  she  was  immediately  whirled  round  and 
dashed  to  the  ground,  with  her  ancles  dislocated, 
and  her  thighs  broken.  This  is  only  one  case  out 
of  many  thousands,  illustrative  of  the  serious  nature 
of  factory  accidents. 

In  consequence  of  these  numerous  and  disastrous 
casualties,  the  attention  of  the  millowners  was 
called  to  the  dangerous  and  unprotected  state  of 
the  machinery ;  and,  at  length,  the  very  necessary 
precaution  of  "boxing  up"  was  adopted  generally. 
By  this  process  the  machinery  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
enclosed.  In  some  factories  it  is  only  partially 
adopted ;  but  it  should,  in  all  cases,  be  made  as 
complete  as  possible  for  the  safety  of  the  opera- 


tives, factory  accidents  always  being  severe  ia 
their  results.  A  medical  man  is  generally  in 
attendance  at  country  factories;  bat  gratuitooi 
medical  advice  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  recompense 
for  the  lo&s  of  a  limb,  or  for  some  other  horrible 
injury,  which  may  maim  for  life.  Far  better  is  it 
to  secure  the  unfortunate  operative  from  the 
chance  of  such  a  lamentable  catastrophe. 

Another  addendum,  of  not  quite  as  ominous  in- 
ference as  the  medical  man  may  be  found  attached 
to  the  factory,  in  the  shape  of  a  library ;  and 
sometimes  a  savings'  bank  is  also  included  in  the 
list  of  improvements  instituted  among  factories 
and  factory  workers.  These  establishments,  how- 
ever— the  library  and  savings*  bank — are  not  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  the  factory ;  they  are 
only  found  under  very  advantageous  circumstances. 
The  savings'  banks  are  an  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  factory  operatives.  Many  of  the  girb  put 
by  part  of  their  earnings,  and  thus  in  sickness,  or 
sorrow,  or  old  age,  have  wealth  to  rely  upon. 

The  term  factory  girl  has  become  one  of  ui^nst 
reproach  as  regards  the  present  generation.  In 
former  years,  when  the  degradation  of  their  slate 
was  complete,  and  when  aS  a  consequence  of  that 
degradation  recklessness  and  a  disorderly  life  fol- 
lowed, then,  indeed,  the  factory  operative  deserted 
the  epithets  bestowed  oi  her;  but  the  alteration 
and  improvement  in  factory  disciplbe  have  produced 
a  corresponding  change  of  life  in  the  operatives, 
and  now,  as  a  class,  they  are  sober  and  industrious, 
economical,  or  rather  frugal,  in  their  domestic 
habits  and  expenditure,  for  true  economy  unfortun- 
ately is  not  their  attribute;  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  which  might  teach  it  being  denied  to 
them  from  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 

Thousands  of  these  operatives  congregate  m 
lodging  houses,  where  two  or  three  of  them  hire  a 
bed-room  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  their  dress 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  labouring  dassesi 
such  as  that  of  domestic  servants  in  their  working 
costume — ».  e.,  such  as  it  ought  to  be — not  what 
it  is,  for  the  servants  of  the  present  day,  manj  of 
them,  with  their  hoops  and  their  crinolines,  seem 
dressed  for  anything  rather  than  for  worL 

The  bleaching  works  are  not  included  under  the 
Factory  Act,  and  female  operatives  in  them  have  still 
to  undergo  long  hours  of  labour  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Those  who  work  in-doors  are  in  Tsned 
temperatures ;  others  are  employed  in  the  open  air 
grassing  cloths  and  yams — a  healthier. occupa- 
tion than  the  former  certainly. 

The  whole  social  condition  of  the  factory  opera- 
tive is  no  doubt  wonderfully  altered  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  "  Ten  hours  Bill,"  but  there  is  m^ 
room  for  amendment  still.  Home  was  nothuiitin 
a  day,  neither  can  all  the  errors  in  the  faeiocj 
system  be  remedied  at  once.  The  occupation  of 
married  women  seems  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
features  in  the  case,  and  one  which  poverty  renders 
moreover  compulsory. 

But  the  factories  have  hid  their  romanoes,  their 
strange  tales  and  incidents,  as  well  as  other  and 
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brighler  scenes.  Amoug  iliose  hard  worked  per- 
wa  even  of  former  years  bright  and  happy  hopes 
arose,  aod  Tbions  of  a  prosperous  lot,  wliich  were 
iK)talwajs  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  follow- 
ini^  tale  is  the  authentic  story  of  one  who  suffered 
ill  the  hardships  of  the  former  factory  slavery,  and 
who  met  with  one  true  loving  heart  to  ease  her 
/rom  (he  harden  of  her  weary  life,  and  lead  her 
gently  throa<;h  the  world  beside  him. 

Jo  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  it  matters 
little  where,  there  dwelt  a  wealthy  mill-owner ;  he 
was  prosperous  in  his  mercantile  speculations,  and 
happj  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life.  His  son 
was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  old  man,  and 
aliared  with  bis  father  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
factory.  Now  in  consequence  of  this  very  laudable 
and  nalaral  feeling,  it  followed  that  the  young  man 
was  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  works  ;  and  it 
also  followed  as  another  and  perhaps  not  so  desir- 
able a  consequence,  that  he  noticed  a  very  beautiful 
young  face  bending  over  its  work  each  day,  and 
sometimes  looking  wan  and  weary  with  fatigue. 
And  when  he  spoke  a  word  of  kindness  to  this 
lofely  joung  face,  the  eyes  looked  up  gratefully 
and  thanked  him  with  th^ir  gentle  glance  for  his 
kindness. 

Of  course  it  was  either  accident  or  duty  which 
every  day,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  took  him 
to  the  phuee  where  this  very  lovely  face  happened 
to  be,  and  of  coarse  it  was  also  either  accident  or 
dntj  which  prompted  the  owner  of  that  face  to  look 
round  and  smile  at  him  as  he  approached. 

Things  went  on  thos  for  some  time,  and  then 
ihj  found  out  one  sad  truth,  that  position  had 
placed  a  fatal  barrier  between  them — and  affection 
ereated  a  chain  which  could  never  again  be  broken. 
The  beautiful  eyes  looked  sad  now,  and  the  light 
which  even  factory  hardships  had  not  been  able  to 
quench,  was  fading  slowly  but  surely  beneath  the 
still  greater  hardship  of  bending  to  the  dictates  of 
society.  The  girl  loved  her  master's  son,  with  all 
the  strong  and  pure  devotion  of  her  young  heart, 
vui  the  thought  of  parting  from  him  was  killing 
her. 

The  affair  became  public,  i.e.  it  became  known 
to  his  family  and  friends.  Some  laughed  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  thing  (it  is  easy  for  those  who 
are  incapable  of  feeling  misery  to  scoff  at  it), 
others  were  load  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
"  wanton  ;**  others  shook  their  heads,  and  said 
i»>thiB^;  and  others  came  in  with  the  politic  and 
heartless  advice,  "  Pay  the  girl  off  and  have  done 
with  her ;  yon  won*t  be  fool  enough  to  hamper 
yourself  with  her  for  life  ?" 

Bat  be  was  "fool  enough"  to  act  like  an 
hooourable  and  tnie  hearted  man.  He  had  won 
^j  and  be  would  hold  to  her  though  all  the 
vorid  said  nay.  He  was  of  an  age  to  judge  and 
Kt  for  himself,  and  he  exercised  his  prerogative  of 
^(Rog  80.  He  removed  the  girl  from  the  factory 
■^  had  ber  educated  ;  then — he  absolutely  com- 


mitted the  atrocious  act  of  marrying  her.      Of 
course  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  him, 
if  he  would  not  cast  her  off,  to  have  retained  her 
as  his  mistress,  and  kept  her  in  disgrace  and  guilt ^ 
He  might  have  hidden  her  away  in  some  out  of  the 
way  place,  and  although  the   circumstance  might 
have  been  perfectly  well  understood,  no  one,  at 
least  the  generality  of    people  would  not  have 
thought  the  worse  of  him  for  it.     But  he  chose  to 
marry  her !     It  was  an  outrage  against  society !  a 
factory  girl  daring  to  love   her  master's  son;   and 
moreover  presuming  to  do  so  in  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity !  it  was  an  unheard  of  offence ;  for  a  factory 
girl  to  profess  to  be  exclusive  in  her  attachment, 
when  a  gentleman  was  in  question,  it  was  not  to 
be  believed.     If  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  man 
of  her  own  class,   her  fidelity  might  have  been 
credited — but  to  fall  in  Icve  with  her  master's  son 
—why  the  very  offence  proved  her  worthlessness. 
Again,  the  young  man   differed    from  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  his  friends,  and  proved  that  he 
did  so  by  marrying  the  object  of  all  their  vitu- 
perations.    Loud  was  the  outcry  against  him,  and 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  would-be  grandees  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved  was,  **  he  must  be  cut." 
And  he  was  cut — but  he  managed  to  live  through 
it.     The  smiles  on  the  lovely  face  he  loved  so  well 
had  recovered  all  their  brightness— the  dear  cheek 
had  the  bloom  of  lUe  wild  rose  on  it  again,  and  as 
he  looked  at  it,   he  blessed   Heaven  for  having 
giving  him  the  means  of  saving  the  possessor  from 
the  degradation  and  misery  of  a  fallen  life.     In 
process  of  time,  this  young  man  grew  to  middle 
life.    He  made  a  name  for  himself  iu  the  world,  and 
formed  one  of  the  senate  of  his  country.     Years 
had  passed,  and  daughters  had   grown  up  around 
him.     Now,  those  who  had  formerly  condemned, 
would  only  too  gladly  have  accepted  his  friendship; 
but  he  differed    with  them  again — and  for  the 
last  time— and  declined  the  renewal  of  their  in- 
timacy, as  he  had  before  refused  to  profit  by  the 
gratuity  of  their  advice. 

But  although  the  snobbish  nonentities  of  a 
country  town  could -not  afford  to  visit  a  mau  who 
had  dared  to  do  what  is  right,  by  refusing  to  break 
the  heart  which  trusted  him,  the  metropolis  acted 
with  a  nobler  policy,  and  courted  those  who  were 
worthy  of  its  notice. 

Although  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  Factory 
districts,  still,  after  all,  it  is  a  weary  thing  for  a 
child  of  ten  to  spend  its  days  in  labour.  Ten 
hours  per  diem  !  The  little  limbs  must  bo  sorely 
tired  at  night,  and  the  ceaseless  whirring  of  the 
wheels  is  but  a  sorry  accompaniment  to  the  glee- 
some  laugh  of  childhood.  It  seems  hard  that  the 
curse, "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
thy  bread,"  should  fall  so  heavily  on  the  young — 
and  fall  on  them  in  a  double  sense  it  does — lint 
iu  the  neglect,  consequeut  on  their  mother's  occu- 
pation, and  then— in  the  subsequent  labour  of  their 
own  hands. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

SmUTRA. 

Wb  left  PenaDg  for  Sumatra  in  a  beaty  but  favour- 
able squall,  which  soon  carried  us  out  of  sight  of 
that  much  loved  island,  to  which,  however,  we  shall 
hereafter  return.  It  may  not  be  known  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  that  the  term  Pulo  Penang 
means  the  Island  of  Beetlenut,  though  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  areca  is  now  to  be  met  with  on  this 
island. 

Our  cargo  consisted  of  Turkey-red  cloth,  beads, 
endery,  and  many  other  trifling  things,  such  as 
buttons  ^.,  which  was  generally  supposed  to  capti- 
vate the  hearts  of  cannibal  nations,  such  as  Captain 
Cook  bad  to  deal  with  when  they  took  his  cocked 
bat  for  a  part  of  his  head,  and  looked  upon  him  in 
tbe  light  of  a  very  strange  bird,  with  a  monstrous 
topknot.  Everything  on  board  evidenced  that  we, 
too,  were  about  to  deal  with  savai^s ;  the  crew  had 
been  nearly  trebled,  consisting  chiefly  of  Beugalese, 
Lascars,  and  Manilla  seacunnies  and  gunners.  We 
carried  six  guns,  and  liad  a  perfect  armoury  of 
small  arms  in  the  cabin ;  powder,  and  shot,  and 
ball,  we  had  in  abundance,  also  a  large  Newfound- 
land dog,  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  guardian 
on  board.  We  had  moreover  a  Chinese  carpenter, 
who  was  always  getting  hb  tail  into  trouble,  and 
•wearing  roundly  at  his  pigeon,  (as  he  termed 
business)  and  everything  and  everybody  else.  I 
could  not  at  first  dbtinctly  comprehend  what  use 
we  had  for  this  man,  and  the  immense  pile  of 
planks  that  followed  him  aboard,  as  the  ship  was 
perfectly  new  and  staunch.  Gloomy  presentiments 
of  coffins  in  perspective,  after  mortal  combat  with 
piratical  boats,  presented  themselves  to  my  mind. 
I  eventually  found  out,  however,  that  the  planks 
were  destined  for  forming  divisions  in  the  bold  to 
separate  different  qualities  of  the  beetlenut.  My 
friend  N.  of  course  accompanied  us ;  not  only  as 
supercargo  and  merchant,  but  also  as  linguist — for 
be  was  perfect  master  of  several  dialects  of  the 
Malayan  tongue. 

On  tbe  third  day  after  our  our  departure  we 
■nchored  off  the  town  of  Acbeen,  and  lauded  there 
simply  to  go  through  some  nonsensical  formula,  it 
being  supposed  requisite  to  require  a  permit  to 
trade  along  the  coast  from  the  king,  who  was 
nominally  sovereign  of  the  whole  island,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  whole  island  is  subdivided  into 
petty  principalities,  all  more  or  less  independent  of 
each  other.  Of  Acbeen  I  was  not  permitted  to 
see  anything ;  the  wind  was  fair  for  going  down 
the  TediT  coast — the  great  emporium  of  Sumatra 
^tienut — so  the  ship's  boat  simply  landed  with 
tlie  supercargo,  and  speedily  returned  again,  bring- 
ing off  with  it  the  requisite  permit  and  three 
OhuliAhs  from  Madras  (Chuliahs  even  here,  as  tber^ 


are  Jews  and  crows)  who  were  to  aet  as  on 
brokers  along  different  points  of  tbe  coast. 

The  way  they  barter  for  beetlenut  along  tl^ 
coast  of  Pedir,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Wea 
India  sugar  droughey  system.  We  sailed  as  clo^ 
along  the  coast  by  day  as  we  could  approach,  aii| 
stood  off  again  during  the  night,  always  on  U^ 
alert  for  two  things,  the  one  a  convenient  vt^ 
snug  berth,  the  other  the  crafly  approach  ^ 
pirates.  As  we  neared  the  shore  all  hands  kef^ 
an  anxious  look  out  for  indications  of  beetleni^ 
heapa^  the  nut  being  almost  invariably  brougii 
down  close  to  the  sea  side,  and  there  piled  by  t^ 
proprietors  to  await  the  arrival  of  trading  vessel^ 
In  very  many  likely  looking  places  we  ver^ 
doomed  to  disappointment,  owing  to  some  othej 
vessel  having  forestalled  us,  (for  it  was  tbe  regulsj 
beetlenut  season,  and  the  coast  was  swarming  wit| 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  descriptions,  and  nations.  N^ 
however,  knew  every  particle  of  the  coast ;  b< 
knew  it  to  his  cost,  having  lost  a  bran  new  vessel, 
the  Sea  Syren,  by  incautiously  entering  into  th^ 
river  of  a  place  called  Batu  Barra,  where  tJM 
king,  under  some  false  plea,  very  quietly  took  pos 
session  of  the  ship ;  keeping  her  more  as  a  to) 
than  anything  else  (for  he  never  permitted  her  to 
leave  the  river),  and  coolly  sending  N. ,  to  Penang 
in  one  of  the  native  trading  proahs.  In  a  day  oc 
two  we  anchored  off  a  miserable  looking  place 
called  Pisanghao,  possessing,  however,  a  very 
favourable  beetlenut  reputation,  and  fixing  upoa 
this  as  our  headquarters,  moored  tbe  vessel  off  the 
river's  mouth  and  prooeeded  to  land. 

Half  an  hour's  row  brougbt  us  into  the  river, 
which  was  little  better  than  a  creek  at  its  em- 
bouchere ;  thick,  rank  weeds  grew  on  either  side, 
and  long-legged  storks,  poking  out  their  beads  in 
astonbhment,  took  to  wing,  screaming  doleful 
vengeance  at  us  intruders.  Por  fully  half  a  mile 
the  place  seemed  to  be  one  abominable,  hideous 
marsh ;  then,  however,  a  bend  in  tbe  river  brought 
us  in  sight  of  higher  ground,  and  simultaneoaslj  s 
band  of  ugly  savages  rushed  down  to  the  river 
side,  and  performed  a  little  war  dance,  very  eharae- 
teristic  of  the  weapons  they  were  anned  with, 
and  the  toui  entembU  of  their  appearance.  These 
ruffians  were  naked  to  the  wabt,  and  many  of 
them  besmeared  witb  paint.  Some  bad  bows,  all 
had  kreeses  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  maoy  of  them 
were  armed  witb  deadly  looking  spears.  I  most 
confess  I  felt  exceedingly  unoomfortaUe  at  this 
sudden  and  unwelcome  opposition,  the  nore  so  y 
I  could  not  understand  a  syllable  of  what  the/ 
were  shouting,  or  what  the  Chuliab  supercargo  v» 
shouting  to  them  in  return.  The  parley,  however, 
seemed  to  produce  tbe  desired  result ;  tbe  tumult 
ceased,  tbe  jsavages  grinned,  and  professed  their 
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at  <mr  arri¥al»  and  not  many  minutes 
ifiarwards,  we  were  being  escorted  by  them,  and 
vbolly  at  their  mercy,  to  the  palace  of  the  queeo^ 
or  princess  who  governed  in  this  district. 

The  palace  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
xieketiy  old  wooden  stockade,  with  an  elevated 
kat  in  the  centre,  propped  up  upon  strong  poles, 
so  as  to  be  beyond  the  spring  of  tigers,  and  other 
nowelcome  guests,  that  of  a  night  were  wont  to 
prowl  about  underneath,  and  reached  by  a  wooden 
ladder,  which  was  removed  at  sundown,  and  re- 
pUced  every  morning.  The  hut  was  a  roomy  one, 
ai^  withal,  and  weather  tight,  as  regarded  being 
impervioQs  to  the  heavy  rains  of  such  frequent  re- 
enrreoce.  As  for  furniture,  even  at  this  distant 
date,  I  think  I  could  reckon  up  the  whole  contents 
of  that  prhicely  palace  on  my  four  fingers  and 
tbamb.  Thej  consisted  of  one  or  two  earthen- 
ware jars  for  pickles,  oil,  &c. ;  several  ropes  of 
Tegetables  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  one  or  two 
bamboo  stoob,  a  gourd  for  drawing  water,  an  old 
mat,  and  a  musty  old  cushion  or  two.  Seated  on 
One  of  them  was  her  Majesty  in  propria  persona, 
eornolent  in  person — as  behoveth  Oriental  royalty 
— dressed  in  a  loose  flowing  Malayan  petticoat, 
and  with  a  light  muslin  shawl  thrown  negligently 
over  her  shoulders.  She  looked  to  be  about 
forty  years  old,  and  possessed,  upon  the  whole,  a 
inost  amiable  countenance;  nor  did  her  looks 
beiie  her.  By  her  side  was  seated  a  young  girl  of 
about  fourteen,  of  by  no  means  bad  features  or 
%iire,  who,  though  young  in  years,  was  budding 
Ifito  womanhood,  and  who  was  her  majesty's  only 
daughter,  and  heiress  apparent  to  the  throne,  or 
dirty  cushion,  that  her  mother  was  seated  upon. 

Oar  reception  was  exceedingly  gracious,  and 
altogether  mm  eeremonie.  Her  own  people  and 
our  ship's  crew  and  ourselves  squatted  around  her 
OD  the  floor,  and  convenation  flowed  pleasantly 
tbroQgh  the  medinin  (A  the  Chuliah  broker,  only 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  crowing  of  a  noi^y 
cock,  or  the  ehieking  of  a  laying  ben,  who  would 
ptrsist  in  trying  to  deposit  her  fresh  tgg  in  N.'s 
capadona  straw  hat,  till  these  intruders  were  driven 
*t  by  force  of  arms,  only  to  return  five  minutes 
ifterwards  to  resume  their  obstreperous  conduct. 

Tbos  our  audience  was  carried  on  with  the  best 
of  fedbgs,  apparently,  on  either  side.  Business 
natters  were  left  to  be  discussed  after  more  sub- 
>^tial  entertainment,  to  prepare  against  which 
tooe  half  dozen  unhappy  hens  that  had  intruded 
^bemaelves  upon  the  assembly,  were  forthwith  cap- 
tared,  slain,  plooked,  and  thrown  into  a  goodly- 
toed  cauldron ;  with  which  fowls  cunning  spices, 
yasis,  and  otho:  vegetables  were  mixed,  and  the 
vhole  stewed  away  till  the  fowls*  bones  could  be 
MOfeaiently  extracted.  Tlien,  in  hollow  bamboos 
(^  fc«  the  purpose,  rice  and  cocoanut  milk  were 
foiled  together,  and  the  before  alluded  to  jars 
*^Nded  aavonry  pickles  to  give  fresh  gusto  to  the 
■ttL  Of  a  troth,  it  was  a  moat  tasteful  repast — 
P^\a%  to  the  palate,  aimple,  and  noorishing 
vitbaL    Her  Majesty  and  the  Prineeaa  Aoyal, 


Mr,  N.  and  myself,  feasted  out  of  one  platter,  each 
supplied  with  wooden  spoons — the  latter  a  luxury 
denied  to  the  rest  of  the  courtiers  and  guests. 
Dinner  over,  some  score  or  two  of  young  green 
cocoanuts,  recently  plucked  from  the  tree,  were 
scientifically  sliced  open  by  means  of  a  kreese, 
affording  us  a  ready-manufactured  cup,  filled  with 
as  delicious  a  liquor  (especially  in  a  hot  climate) 
as*  any  potentate  could  desire.  After  the  repast 
and  Oriental  ablutions,  business  was  brought  on 
the  tapis,  and,  as  this  was  rather  a  dry  subject,  I 
preferred  sauntering  into  the  neighbouring  tope 
with  my  trusty  fowling  piece,  to  see  what  I  could 
do  in  the  way  of  furnishing  a  treat  for  the  hungry 
souls  on  board.  As  a  sufficient  escort,  and  surely 
I  should  be  proud  to  record  the  fact,  the  Princess 
Boyal  of  Pedir  offered  to  accompany  me,  and  her 
shoeless  Highness,  without  further  ado,  jumped  and 
led  the  way  into  the  very  thickest  part  of  a  wild 
mango  grove.  I  followed  little  loath.  The  girl 
was,  as  I  have  said  before,  by  no  means  a  bad- 
looking  wench ;  moreover,  she  had  a  pretty  little 
voice  and  insinuating  way  of  her  own  which  was 
very  winning.  I  further  flattered  myself  that  I 
was  not  altogether  a  bad- looking  young  man,  and 
that  this,  in  addition  to  a  childish  love  of  sport, 
had  induced  her  Malayan  Highness  to  display  such 
condesceusion.  Sport  that  dsy  was  famous!  I 
never  toppled  over  a  greater  variety  of  gaudily 
plumaged  parrots,  doves,  and  wood-pigeons,  in  my 
life.  One  or  two  mango  birds,  of  a  brilliant  yel- 
low plumage,  added  to  my  store,  and  there  were  a 
few  tiny  beauties,  strangers  to  me  and  perhaps  to 
the  naturalist,  whose  beauty  of  shape  and  plumage 
excited  the  admiration  even  of  the  natives,  who 
seldom  troubled  themselves  by  studying  the  end- 
less variety  of  flowers  and  feathered  songsters  that 
teemed  around.  I  never  so  much  regretted  what 
once  in  my  life  I  had  had  a  chance  of  acquiring — 
viz.,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  preserving '  and 
stuffing  birds ;  and  I  now  mourn  to  think  what 
little  attention  I  ever  devoted  to  the  study  of 
botany,  which  lost  me  the  opportunity  of  accumu- 
lating, perhaps,  some  of  the  rarest  specimens  and 
seeds  of  plants  and  flowers.  At  every  shot  mv 
royal  companion  clapped  her  hands  with  childish 
glee,  and  insisted  upon  picking  up  the  dead  birds 
herself.  Two  hours  passed  pleasantly  away  when 
one  of  the  Queen's  people  come  to  summon  us,  as 
the  conference  was  ended,  and  the  contract  for  the 
loading  of  the  Victoria  completed.  When  I  got 
hacklier  corpulent  Majesty  was  in  raptures  at  my 
success,  and,  presenting  her  with  some  of  the 
fattest  parrots,  which  make  a  by  no  means  bad 
ragout,  I  carried  the  rest  on  board,  and  they  con- 
stituted one  of  the  jolliest  pies  that  sailor  or  lands- 
man ever  partook  of.  Thus  ended  our  first  day's 
interview  with  the  Queen  of  Pedir. 

Next  day  the  work  commenced  qi  right  down 
earneat.  There  were  piles  of  beetlenut  at  Pedir 
itself,  which  was  a  town  some  thirty  miles  from 
Pisanghan,  but  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
qveen.    There  were  other  piles  of  beetlenut  at 
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various  points  on  the  sea  shore,  and  at  distances 
varying  from  ten  to  fiftj  miles.  To  collect  these 
our  own  boats  had  to  go  d roughing  ;  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  I  met  with  an  adventure  as 
romantic  as  it  was  perilous — an  adventure  which 
shall  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter,  as  it 
only  occurred  just  towards  the  close  of  mj  sojourn 
at  Sumatra. 

£verj  day  for  the  first  fortnight  my  duty  con- 
sisted in  landing  at  daylight,  and  remaining  close 
to  the  palace,  to  take  note  of  the  measurement 
of  the  beetlenut.  On  these  occasions  my  compa- 
nion almost  invariably  was  the  Princess  Royal ; 
and  though  we  could  barely  make  each  other 
understood,  save  by  signs,  etc.,  I  think,  indeed 
I  am  certain,  that  in  that  brief  interval  we 
managed  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  each 
other.  During  this  interval  I  had  an  opportunity 
which,  perhaps,  never  was  before  afforded  to  any 
European,  of  visiting  the  interior  of  this  part  of 
Sumatra.  Some  of  the  Malay  portion  of  our 
crew  deserted  from  the  vessel  during  the  night, 
and  taking  the  gig  with  them,  had  been  seen  to 
pass  Pisaughan,  and,  following  the  course  of  the 
river,  proceed  into  the  interior.  Having  received 
authority,  and  an  escort  from  the  queen,  it  was 
deputed  to  me,  with  some  picked  men  of  the  crew, 
first  to  proceed  inland  towards  several  dependent 
villages,  to  see  if  these  deserters  were  secreted  by 
any  of  the  peasantry.  On  this  first  excursion  we 
set  out  on  pony  back,  well  armed,  and  well  muni- 
tioned with  provender  and  food.  Almost  difectly 
after  leaving  Pisanghan,  we  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tensive district  of  gradually  undulating  fields,  all 
apparently  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  pic- 
turesquely dotted  here  and  there  with  groups  of 
maugostein  and  other  fruit  trees.  Crossing  this 
plain  breadthways,  which  occupied  us  nearly  a  couple 
of  lv)urs,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  was 
situated  the  first  village  in  our  route — a  village 
consisting  of  from  17  to  20  huts.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  was  peculiar  to  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
The  huts  were  neat,  compact  wooden  cabins,  care- 
fully thatched  with  straw.  These  were  propped 
up  on  four  stout  poles,  at  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  30  feet  from  the  ground,  and  looking  like 
imaginary  giants  on  stilts.     The  reason  for  this 


great  elevation  being  requisite  was,  firstly,  that 
from  their  doors  the  peasantry  could  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  fields  we  had  just  traversed 
(which  were  cultivated  by  them),  and  so  could 
witness,  and  in  time  prevent,  the  depredations  which 
whole  legions  of  wild  boars,  even  in  broad  day- 
light, would  otherwise  have  committed ;  but  also 
from  the  unpleasant  fact  that  wild  elephants  some- 
times amused  themselves  by  strolling  about  here 
of  a  night,  and  not  unfreqcently  terrified  the 
inhabitants  by  walking  right  under  their  huts,  and 
performing  a  terrific  arietta  with  their  trumpets. 
Sometimes  one,  more  playful  than  the  others,  would 
amuse  itself  by  twisting  its  trunk  round  the  stout 
comer  post,  and  giving  the  whole  fabric  such  a 
shake,  and  made  an  extemporaneous  earthquake  of 
itself.  On  such  occasions  the  peasantry  scared 
these  unwelcome  intruders  away,  by  flourisbing 
lighted  flambeaux  through  window  and  door. 
whilst  women  screamed  and  clattered  upon  noisy 
gongs. 

The  vicinity  of  each  separate  hut  was  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  vegetables,  whole  fields  being 
laid  out  for  the  culture  of  twenty  different  speci- 
mens of  yams,  some  of  which  were  of  great  sue 
and  very  superior  flavour ;  and  what  was  remark* 
able,  that  though  white  as  the  ordinary  yam  when 
uncooked,  they  assumed -every  colour  of  the  rain- 
bow after  being  boiled — some,  with  the  tints  so 
beautifully  blended,  that  it  seemed  really  a  sin  and 
a  shame  to  out  and  devour  them.  Our  lid^ 
however,  had  stifled  such  consciences  with  the 
appetite  of  a  wolf;  and  I  sat  down  to  dinner  on 
this  my  first  interview  with  a  Sumatra  peasant 
pis  hvi*  with  himself,  and  his  really  pretty  young 
wife  (who,  to  my  surprise,  took  my  arrival  with  as  > 
much  coolness  as  if  she  had  ever  in  her  life  before 
set  eyes  upon  a  European,  and  entered  freelj  into  ' 
conversation,  without  the  slightest  display  of 
bashfulness  or  reserve),  and  enjoyed  the  coloured 
yams,  well  covered  with  the  rich  gravy  of  a  stewed 
hare,  as  much  as  ever  I  did  a  meal  in  my  life. 

I  found  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  a|^>arently 
a  quiet,   harmless  people,  cleanly  in  their  habits,  i 
neat  about  their  persons  and  huts,  and  exceedingly 
diligent  and  active — one  gopd  specimen,   at  ail! 
events,  of  the^much  calumniated  Sumatrans. 
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The  Earl  of  Derby  fell  naturally  into  the  direction 
of  the  Government  under  the  circumstances  stated 
last  month.  He  is  said  to  have  planned  the  sur- 
prise, to  have  listened  to  the  debate  of  the  I9th, 
and  to  have  ^telegraphed  the  order  of  assault — or, 
at  least,  of  division — to  his  followers  in  the 
Commons.  The  report  is  a  romance  of  politics. 
The  situation  of  Premier,  with  a  minority  of  one 
hundred,  is  not  so  enviable  that  any  statesman 


would  lay  deep  plots  to  attain  the  honour.  It  is  a 
curious  position — the  strangest  in  recent  history. 
The  present  Premier  has,  ere  now,  conducted  the 
government  with  a  minority  in  the  Commons,  for  ai 
season ;  but  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred,  and  pro« 
bably  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  is  a  novelty. 

We  reject  the  idea  of  planning  for  the  Premier^ 
ship,  because,  after  the  plot  was  successful — ii  any 
plot  existed— the  Earl  of  Derby  went  in  seaieh  oi 
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tbe  eleiiiaiis  for  a  ministry.  Sjotax,  in  sevroh  of 
tkpietoRtqae,  had  no  greater  diffioolties.  Al- 
tboogb  the  Conserratiye  leader  was  the  rejected  of 
tk  Paelites  before,  yet  he  made  his  suit  to  them. 
Thef  ^i^ere  in  hopes  of  a  higher  offer  when  the 
Aberdeen  eaUnet  fdl ;  bnt  now  they  are  older, 
ad  they  n^  be  wiser.  The  ooqnettes»  howerer, 
n|ited  again.  Ur.  GHadstone  would  not  assist 
vkhont  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  who  would  not  join 
vitlioot  ioaiebody  else,  and  that  personage  would 
■ot  week  exoept  in  a  Graham  (»binet;  and  so 
the  negoeiations  went  for  nothing— but  nothing 
is  better  than  a  Peelite  Goyemment. 

The  Premier  had  therefore  either  to  abandon 
tbe  forBstioa  of  a  Cabinet,  or  entrust  his  personal 
foUoving  witti  ^  ^^^  work.  £7en  his  son  at  first 
rofoeed  oioe,  although  he  ultimately  accepted  the 
eolooies.  As  Lord  Stanley  holds  rather  Radical 
views  oa  domestic  politics,  is  laborious,  and  is  ac- 
quiated  with  colonial  affairs,  the  place  is  for  him 
tbe  best  position.  All  the  members  of  a  Cabinet 
•n  lespoDsible  for  its  political  principles,  yet  the 
«bief  of  any  oiBee  is  more  directly  responsible  for 
its  BiSBagenent  than  for  the  prooeedings  of  his 
eofleagies.  If  General  Feel  make  a  mess  at  the 
^V'^ioe,  Lord  Stanley  may  lose  his  place  at  the 
Golooies;  but  he  will  not  be  hehl  morally  respon- 
"We.  As  for  any  other  responsibility  nobody 
tbiob  of  that  "  uow-a-days."  We  have  faUen 
BpoB  lOken  and  Felrety  roads  through  life,  and  the 
i^of  impeaehment  is  entirely  historical.  Our 
nvgb  forefathers  held  some  notions  of  that  kind, 
ttd  radoeed  them  oooasionally  to  practice,  but  we 
«e  eoirteous  and  polite. 

Ifrd  Stanley  in  the  Colonial  Office  will  not  dis- 
^^hiBsdf  for  any  higher  place  in  a  future 
Wiaet,  to  which  ha  may  aspire.  He  belongs  to 
tbe  leforaing  section  of  the  Derby  GoYcmment, 
'to  is  now  stronger  in  numbers  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  and  strong  in  talent.  It  may  be  un- 
sUi  to  sustain  the  dttd  weight  of  its  inanimate 
«f;  bat  it  can  break  off  the  partnership  with 
""M  endit  hereafter.  That  dissolution  of  part- 
■wbip  Is  in  the  future. 

^  long  term  of  opposition  is  disastrous  to  dis* 
J^  in  a  party.  The  different  leaders  endeatour 
•^^^  out  their  own  specifics.  The  Premier 
Jtt  be  began  to  oonsider  the  state  of  his  party, 
»wv«wd  that  fact.  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Mr. 
™ieybad  quarrelled  upon  education.  Neither 
«^  two  eonld  therefore  be  allowed  to  interfere 
TOedacational  pursuits.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
^*seli,  sod  Sir  John  Pakington  had  run  loose  on 
we  Jewish  business ;  and  they  required  to  be  kept 
«w  of  anything  connected  with  the  emancipation 
Jfw* Syrian  refugees.  The  party  were  due  the 
J^«dlonhip  to  Sir  Frederick  Thcsiger,  if  Lord 
^uonards  was  unable  to  re-occupy  the  woolsack; 
•J  t^  tfco  oldest  lawyer  of  the  party  at  the  bar, 
y  the  most  riolent  opponent  of  the  delirerance 
«  B«a  Bothsehild,  had  to  be  placed  where  he 
*«bB  noet  misdneTous  to  that  thane  of  gold. 

The  Premier  is  piobaUy  not  anxious  to  enlarge 


the  suffirage,  or  greatly  to  remodel  the  reform  bill; 
yet  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seeks  au 
approach  to  equality  of  representation,  and  his. 
Attorney-General  speaks  very  fair  BAdioalism.  His 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  wants  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  and  his  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart] 
ment  suggested  the  enfranchisement  of  all  the  men 
in  the  militia  force,  which  is  perhaps  as  liberal  a 
measure  in  reference  to  that  diUM  as  can  be  desired. 

He  was  assailed  by  other  difficulties  within  his 
own  political  family.  The  Scottish  nobleman  of 
greatest  political  mark,  accessible  for  his  senrice, 
was  required  in  Ireland.  The  only  distinctly  Scottish 
official  in  the  Government,  the  Lord  Advocate,  an 
able  man,  had  to  look  for  a  seat  in  England. 

Ireland  was  almost  equally  unproductive  of  sup- 
port ;  although  it  is  also  happily  unproductive  of 
trouble.  The  police  of  Dublin,  and  the  students 
of  Trinity  are  the  only  persons  guilty  of  riotfng  in 
that  country  now ;  and  Mr.  Smith  0*Brien,  in  an 
elaborate  proclamation,  has  recommended  the  Con- 
servatives  as  better  upon  the  whole  than  the  Whigs. 
Ireland,  notwithstanding  its  popular  Vioe-Roy  and 
its  political  quiet,  needed  a  Chancellor.  An  Eng- 
lish barrister  might  have  been  sent  to  Dublin  for 
that  honour ;  but  the  mission  would  have  been  a 
mistake  ;  as  it  was  when  that  was  done  before. 
Among  Irish  kwyers  there  was  no  choice.  Mr. 
Napier  stood  for  many  reasons  first  of  his  party ; 
but  he  was  an  advocate  of  tenant  right.  Then 
tenant  right  with  all  the  hereditary  objections  to 
the  scheme  had  to  be  made  an  open  question,  and 
Ireland  has  a  very  able  Chancellor. 

India  and  not  Ireland  was  Earl  Derby's  difficulty. 
The  majority  of  his  party  voted,  and  in  our  opinion 
voted  well,  that  the  present  Session  is  not  the 
time  to  revolutionise  the  (Government  of  India ;  and 
that  Viscount  Palmerstou's  bill  was  nearly  the 
worst  measure  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  a  ceform,  but  a  step  towards 
arbitrary  power  at  home.  It  is  possible  to  reform 
not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse ;  and  that 
was  proposed.  The  grand  argument  of  the  minority 
in  the  Commons  was  one  of  time.  This  is,  they 
said,  the  wrong  year. 

The  Earl  of  Sllenborough  dissented  from  the 
opinions  of  his  party  on  this  subject.  The  rancour 
roused  in  his  mind  by  his  recall  from  the  Governor- 
Gbneralship  of  India  has  never  cooled.  He  has 
always  opposed  the  East  India  Company  at  every 
point.  While  the  nation  forget  his  transactions  in 
India  he  forgets  nothing.  The  public  no  longer 
remember  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  and  the  policy 
which  almost  identified  the  representative  of  a 
professedly  Christian  people  with  the  crudest  and 
roughest  idolatry.  The  Earl  of  EUenborough  is 
attached  to  the  Derby  party,  and  being  an  authority 
on  Indian  affairs,  competent  to  speak  well,  he  had 
to  be  consulted  and  humoured.  This  was  the 
grand  difficulty.  The  Sarl*^  prejudices  were 
weighed  against  India's  interests,  and  the  pnjudioes 
were  heavier  in  theTremier*s  necessities  if  not  in  his 
opifdon.    Thus  tlie  Board  of  Control  fell  to  the 
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Barl  of  EUdnboroagli  and  Mr.  Baillier  and  the 
latter  gentleman  in  consistence  with  his  six  weeks' 
old  speech  on  Oude,  should  now  "mote  for"  the  res- 
titution of  that  kingdom  to  the  admirable  djnastj 
who  have  ruled  its  fortunes  for  setentj  jears. 

Consummate  skill  was  expended  in  composing 
all  these  difTerebces ;  but  they  were  reconciled 
and  the  machine  was  ready  for  motion.  Not  the 
least  skilful  contriranoe  was  that  whidi  prerented 
contests  at  the  re-election  of  the  members  of 
OoTcmment  who  had  seats  in  the  Commons.  This 
ceremony  passed  in  all  the  constituencies  without 
opposition,  although  it  is  said  that  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  is  not  in  office,  because  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  his  Hertfordshire  Toters.  The 
loss  to  this  able  and  literary  partiaan  is  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  but  he  will  find  compensation 
in  India,  or  in  some  other  governorship.  That 
management  was  unexceptionable  which  gave  back 
all  their  seats  to  the  members  of  the  Qovemment 
without  expense,  or  any  heavier  outlay  than  is 
requisite  on  the  cheapest  scale. 

When  all  these  personal  arrangements  were 
complete,  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  to  be 
framed.  Then  blunders  commenced,  and  probably 
vrill  continue.  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  was  not  considered  fatal  to  the  bill  against 
conspiracies.  According  to  his  opinion  it  did  not 
negative  the  measure,  and  contained  no  ground  for 
almndoning  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Derby's  first  address  to  the  Peers 
in  his  ofl&dal  capacity  resembled  a  programme  of 
his  policy.  He  astonished  many  of  them  by  inti- 
mating the  intention  of  his  Government  to  prose- 
cute the  bill  against  conspiracies.  It  had  not 
fidlen,  he  said,  when  the  Government  fell  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson's  amendment ;  and  this  opinion  is 
correct,  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  although  it  was 
believed  that  the  majority  on  the  amendment  were 
not  favourable  to  the  bill.  That  measure,  in  its 
proposed  terms,  is  not  popular  in  the  country. 
Its  authors  cannot  be  described  fairly  as  its  friends, 
ttkd  its  enemies  are  resolute  foes.  We  have  no 
party  who  are  active  in  its  favour ;  and  its  oppo- 
nents are  implacable  in  their  detestation  of  its 
purposes.  In  these  circumstances  its  dangers 
may  be  exaggerated,  and  its  purposes  misrepre- 
sented, while  the  greater  part  of  the  people  regard 
with  suspicion  any  change  in  the  law,  of  whatever 
nature,  that  seems  (o  originate  for  foreign  conveni- 
ence, or  by  foreign  dictation. 

The  Premier  committed  his  Government,  there- 
fore, to  an  unpopular  course  in  takbg  up  this 
remnant  of  Whig  clothing,  according  to  the  meta- 
phorical language  of  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  former  times.  The  error  was  mexcusable, 
unless  upon  the  suppositio^i  that  he  wanted  to 
assure  the  French  Government  that  no  change 
would  occur  on  the  policy  pursued  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  but  that  supposition  would  not  be  an  ex($uae. 
The  law  peers,  without  any  exception,  had  ac- 
knowledged or  asserted  that  the  law  was  sufficient 
to  punish  ^thoio  oiimea  against  whidi  the  new 


bill  was  directed.  Opportunities  of  trying  the 
aocuraGy  of  this  opinion  were  afforded  by  cases  o( 
different  characters.  A  foreign  refugee— Dr. 
Simon  Bernard — was  in  custody,  charged  wit^ 
the  worst  act  which  the  bill  proposed  to  punish, 
An  Englishman  was  charged  with  the  pv^Ucaiioi^ 
of  an  incitement  to  the  offence.  A  foreign  refuge^ 
also  awaited  trial  under  a  similar  charge.  AtK>tber 
Englishman  had  been  accused  of  oommitiing  U^ 
crime  for  whidi  the  bill  propoaea  to  find  a  punish^ 
ment.  He  had  not  been  apprehended,  but  a  lai^ 
reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest ;  and  the  Qovcn^ 
ment,  probably,  supposed  that  he  would  be  foH 
in  time  to  meet  a  trial.  Thus  all  the  offences 
against  which  the  bill  proposes  to  provide  were  to 
be  illustrated  by  actual  criminal  trials,  whiofa 
would  ^eave  no  reason  to  doubt  the  capability  cd 
the  existing  laW ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  ik| 
reason  for  weakening  its  foroe  by  improvement^ 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  these  cases,  M 
would  form  a  capital  argument  to  a  jury  agtini^ 
convictions  on  them.  The  Premier,  had,  thcreTore, 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  allowing  this  bill  t(^ 
drop  quietly  out  of  view^  and  the  resolution  t<j 
nurse  it  into  vitality  was  not  prudently  taken.  I^ 
a  crime  can  be  eommiited  in  thia  country  for  which 
the  law  provides  no  punishment,  it  is  obvioos  tint 
the  omission  must  be  supplied;  or,  if  foreigs 
refagees  enjoy  here  an  impunity  for  crime,  not 
possessed  by  British-bom  subjects,  that  offenu?d 
privilege  must  be  withdrawn;  but  the suppositioas 
are  on  trial,  and  we  need  not  anticipate  by  aremedf 
results  that  may  not  exist. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  the  Commons  could  not 
pass  into  law.  It  is  directed  against  conspiraey 
within  British  jurisdiction  to  do  murder  withoat 
our  jurisdiction.  The  act  would  not  be  punishsble 
by  our  laws,  according  to  the  supporters  of  the 
bill ;  because  the  act  would  come  into  existeoo^ 
where  our  laws  never  existed,  or  do  not  at  (his  data 
exist.  Geographical  limiter  occur  to  our  statate?, 
and  the  crime  proposed  is  to  be  done  upon  person) 
living  out  of  our  connexion  ;^and  upon  ground  o?et 
which  our  laws  do  not  reach.'  The  crime  of  mnrder 
requires  therefore,  to  be  defined  for  the  pttrposesj 
of  the  act,  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  bill  k\ 
a  concise  and  simple  style.  It  explains  the  erime| 
by  a  reference  to  our  laws,  and  whatever  deed] 
they  would  account  to  be  murder  at  home  is  a«-| 
sumed  to  be  murder  in  a  foreign  country. 

A  clue  is  afforded  to  the  possible  results  of  i 
the  act  by  thia  interpretation.  If  young  Seotlaad 
or  young  Ireland,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  antiqae 
heraldry,  should  rebel  and  shoot  peqile  dead^  te 
put  a  crown  over  the  Irish  harp,  or  another  orovn 
upon  the  horn  of  the  Scottish  uniconi,  they  would 
be  chargeable  with  treason ;  and  also  with  mardcr 
done  in  a  treasonable  intention.  Although  the  ob* 
ject  of  rebellion  were  more  aerions  than  tho 
position  of  a  crown  upon  the  figure  of  a  bsait,  or 
a  muaical  instrument — the  reault  would  no^  ^ 
mitigated,  and  the  <diaige»  if  lif  ea  weie  hA,  would 
still  bo  murd^. 
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BfoDowi,  tlMrefora^ihai  if  a  number  of  Itafians 
vere  to  oonbiae,  ooiispir6,  and  plot  together  here 
IB  ioianeetkm  on  Neapolitan  territoiy,  oat  of 
fhid  a  oombat  aroae,  and  li?e8  were  lost  in  the 
straggly  ti^3r  would  be  guilty  of  murder  by  ibis 
IhU— or,  it  least,  of  oonspiring  to  murder.  The 
uint  (^  tlie  of  enoe  on  the  14th  Januaiy  last,  in 
Paris,  it  traosparent.  It  was  a  private  massacre ; 
but  tf  its  contrivers  had  posseesed  oounige  and 
nnben  to  seiie  a  nilitaiy  post,  and  been  defeated, 
ikar  tttempt  would  have  been  rash,  reckless,  and 
viebd;  vbil^  if  they  had  been  somehow  suocess- 
k\  ri  would  have  been  bold  and  chivalrous — a 
dariog  tid  i  great  revolution. 

These  eiitnmstances  show  the  difficulty  of 
bgiilating  leisurely,  and  that  is  greatly  increased 
bj  legislating  nahlj,  on  the  subject.  Therefore, 
tbo  Govenuaent  have  not  hastened  to  the  redemp- 
tiofl  of  their  Premier's  pledge ;  but  Easter  has 
eooo  without  any  farther  proceedings  upon  the  bill 
igainst  conspiracies.    ' 

The  Premier  appTO{«iated  more  of  Viscount 
PfeliMnton*s  principlea.  His  party  had  opposed 
tbe  iBtrodoction  of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  East  India 
CompiDy,  and  make  other  provision  for  the  future 
{ofersfflent  of  India.  They  had  opposed  the  pro- 
poaal  on  ihe  very  intelligible  ground  that,  however 
^  or  good  the  measure  m^^t  be  by  itself,  its 
Ji^oetioa  was  impolitic  at  this  date.  That 
m>itioa  applied,  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the 
4  bit  to  any  measure,  of  whatever  nature,  that 
iboywl  or  weakened  'the  authority  of  the  East 
b&  Company.  The  Premier,  however,  stated 
iit  a  nu^ty  of  149  in  the  Commons  had  voted 
V  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Com- 

e>aod  therefore  its  authority  was  destroyed. 
Clumoellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
^••ttd  the  same  argament  on  the  introduction  of 
isir  measure  in  the  Commons  upon  the  26th  of 
■>r^  Pmnission  to  introduce  a  bill  is  certainly 
M^e  reason  for  beliewing  that  it  will  pass  through 
™>MBt.  Upon  the  same  ground  the  (Govern- 
*M  is  hound  to  carry  out  the  Jewish  bill  Upon 
^  principle  they  are  bound  to  leave  office  at 
JMe ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
maoBs  present  an  abstract  minority  of  149  or 
feeby  agaont  them.  The  Earl  of  Derby  is 
ftKeforsas  uneonatitutional  a  personage  as  Mr. 
IKiBg^;  and  the  Company's  anthority  can  be  no 
Habr  than  that  of  her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
■mt 

The  reason  assigned  was  thus  worthless,  but  not 
■on  abstnfly  worthleaa  than  the  reason  concealed. 
Ba  Eari  of  Blmboroogh  supports  the  Conservative 
t^*  Mid  hates  the  East  India  Company.  His 
***ni«it  to  hia  party  was  incidental ;  his  hatred 
•*  As  Company  or^^inated  in  his  recall  from  Ckl- 
■ttaj  whflc  GoTemor-General.  The  House  of 
W*  ^*^  >ot  many  members  who  are  conversant 
y  Indian  aiaira.  Macanlay  was  raised  to  the 
"■^  in  order  to  enpply  the  defioienoy,  and  he 
*>  *««  the  oppoaiie  aide."  The  Marqnia  of 
baa  aefOBed  a  dnraoter  for  Indian 


debating,  but  he  is  also  on  the  opposite  side 
and  daqgerous.  There  was  no  old  Governor- 
General  available  for  the  emergency ;  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  Peer  to  meet  the  difficulty  would 
have  exhibited  poverty.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborough 
was  requisite  therefore  in  the  Government,  but  he 
had  decided  on  revenge  for  all  his  "  wrongs"  fh)m 
the  Company ;  and  had  his  price.  That  price  was 
apparently  paid ;  but  only  apparently ;  for  he  will 
disturb  the  internal  peace  of  the  Cabinet  often,  and 
furnish,  as  he  has  already  supplied,  its  membera 
with  surprises. 

The  East  India  Company  petitioned  Parliament 
for  an  inquiry,  into  their  Government  of  India. 
The  investigation  might  have  shown  the '  origin 
of  many  transactions  that  have  expended  the 
finances  and  impaired  the  strength  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  request  was  one  that  the  people 
and  their  representatives  should  have  supported, 
before  the  latter  made  any  alteration  in  the  Gro- 
verument  of  India ;  but  both  political  parties  find 
it  less  conyenient  to  publish  the  facts  of  the  case, 
then  to  lead  the  Company  to  political  execution 
over  a  flower-covered  way;  chaunting  hymns 
in  their  praise,  as  if  the  authorities  of  Leadenhall 
Street  were  oxen  of  Lystra. 

The  present  Government  might  have  taken  a 
more  popular  course  in  the  Indian  question,  by 
originating  the  examination  which  the  Company 
required ;  but  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already 
given,  its  members  believed  evidently  from  the 
majority  of  149  that  the  Company,  like  them- 
selves, were  not  popular  in  the  country,  and  that 
little  could  be  gained  by  doing  anything  for  them. 
These  movements  are  all  calculated  upon  the 
error  that  the  House  of  Commons  really  representh 
the  people ;  an  J,  if  so,  wants  no  reform. 

That  reform  was  the  next  subject  of  to  embar- 
rassing character,  and  the  present  Premier  made  on 
it  an  exact  imitation  of  his  predecessor.  He  did 
not  consider  the  Reform  bill  a  final  measure,  yet 
it  was  not  so  much  out  of  repair  as  some  persona 
believed.  Forthe  present  year  he  could  not  attend  to 
its  wants,  and  they  were  not  urgent.  If  the  membera 
of  the  goyemment  are  the  only  persons  of  common 
intelligence  in  the  country,  who  have  not  considered 
this  subject  carefully,  for  some  time  past,  they 
are  therefore,  the  persons  least  competent  to 
conduct  its  adffairs.  The  request  for  another  year 
will  not  be  resisted  strongly  in  the  Commons ;  for 
it  looks  to  the  members  like  another  year  in 
poesession  of  the  premises ;  while  the  country  haa 
the  substitution  of  a  conditional  for  a  definite  pro- 
mise. The  past  Government  distinctly  promised  a 
bill  of  some  kind  in  this  year,  and  the  present  Go- 
vernment promise  a  bill  for  next  year,  if  they  can 
find  time  to  prepare  the  measure. 

The  prospects  of  a  reform  bill  are  not  only  there- 
fore delayed  for  twelvemonths,  but  are  less  defined, 
and  distinct  for  1869,  then  they  were  for  1868. 
They  '.become  darker,  and  they  recede.  Several 
membera  of  ^e  Government  have  indeed  expressed 
their  opiniona  in  explicit  termSi  on  the  neceasHy^ 
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of  some  ohaiigeB ;  jtt»  these  ut  onlj  hii8ting*8 
opinions,  and  they  msj  not  be  of  much  importance 
in  the  Oabinet. 

If  the  Premier  had  distinctly  promised  to  intro* 
dace  a  generalineasnre  of  reform  in  Febmary  next, 
the  Qoyemment  might  have  obtained  peace  on  the 
aabgeet  to  that  date ;  but  the  present  state  of  the 
qoestion  fnlly  justifies  the  course  that  will  be 
taken  by  independent  members  during  the  session. 
It  would  eten  support  the  introduction  of  their 
measure  by  the  Opposition ;  and  Viscount  Palmer- 
•ton  could  scroll  a  bill  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
tend  it  round  his  particular  friends  in  as  many 
days. 

After  Easter,  therefore,  notices  of  motions  on 
organic  reforms  will  be  placed  on  the  books  of  the 
Commons.  Some  of  them  will  reach  to  discus- 
sions ;  some  of  the  discussions  will  end  in  divi- 
sions, and  in  one  of  these  Totes,  towards  mid- 
summer, the  Ministry  will  be  defeated. 

That  catastrophe  may  be  regretted  by  all  the 
members  who  wish  to  introduce  bills.  The  leader 
of  the  Commons  efidently  allows  the  utmost  lati- 
tude in  that  respect.  Mr.  Ewart  sought  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Colonisation  of  India,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  conceded.  Mr.  Baxter  wanted  an  in- 
quiry into  the  manner  of  billeting  soldiers ;  and 
General  Peel  at  once  made  a  committee.  Mr. 
Ayrton  proposed  a  bill  to  convert  all  the  area  of 
the  metropolis  into  one  parish  for  the  purposes  of 
rating,  and  permission  was  given  to  introduce  the 
measure.  It  is  now  safe,  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  unanimity 
must  be  stronger  than  a  majority  of  149 1  Mr. 
Boebuck  wanted  to  recall  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun 
from  Ireland,  and  not  appoint  a  successor  in  the 
vice-royalty,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  on  the 
previous  question,  without  incurrbg  the  trouble  of 
any  exposition  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
Lord-Lieutenants  in  Dublin.  The  previous  ques- 
tion is  the  most  hopeful  negative  that  can  be  given 
to  any  request.  It  resembles  the  commercial  "  call 
again,'*  or  "  the  more  convenient  season**  of  morals. 
Lord  Bury  wishes  permission  for  widowers  to 
msrry  the  sisters  of  their  deceased  wives,  and 
leave  was  given  by  a  majority  to  introduce  the  bill. 
Mr.  Newdegate  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  left 
to  struggle  for  and  against  the  admission  of  Jews 
into  Parliament,  and  Lord  John's  bill  passed  on 
a  stage  through  the  Commons  towards  certain 
destruction  in  the  Peers.  Nobody  has  been  op- 
posed as  yet  by  the  Gbvemment,  except  Mr.  Dun- 
lop,  of  Greenock,  who  had  a  bill  in  progress  to 
amend  the  Lands  and  Properties  Valuation  Act  of 
Scotland.  This  bill  might  have  rated  deer  forests 
and  shooting  grounds  in  the  occupation  of  the 
owners,  and  that  being  equivalent  to  higliway- 
robbery  iu  the  opinion  of  certain  personages,  our 
Lord-Advocate,  the  member  for  Stamford,  was 
employed  to  suffocate  the  measure,  which  he  did 
in  a  very  clever  harangue,  founded  upon  fiction, 
and  carried  on  by  the  same  worthless  species  of 
assertion. 


Mr.  Disraeli  leads  the  Commons  as  some  timid 
people  lead  a  beast  of  which  they  are  afraid.  Ho 
pete,  and  strokes,  and  speaks  kind  words  to  the 
creature,  and  allows  it  to  have  its  own  way  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  its  chain.  That,  perhaps,  is  not  a 
bad  plan.  It  is  easier  and  more  pleasant  than  the 
scheme  of  checks,  taunts,  and  tugs  pursued  by  his 
predecessor.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  either  eer- 
tain  strength  or  cautious  weakness  ;  and  springs 
probably  from  the  latter  cause ;  but  it  will  in- 
augurate a  new  system  with  more  freedom  to 
private  members  than  they  have  formerly  possessed, 
if  it  lasts  only — but  it  will  not  kst ;  the  fabne 
will  topple  over  sooner  than  its  inhabitants  pre- 
sume. 

The  people,  and  we  believe  the  electors  throngli 
their  representatives,  were  prepared  to  give  tbe 
Earl  of  Derby  a  fair  trial — they  deemed  him 
entitled  to  a  political  ticket  of  leave  after  his  six 
years*  Opposition  servitude.  They  are  not  indis- 
posed to  try  him  fairly  as  yet.  No  politicsl 
animosity  exists  against  the  Ministry,  and  if  tbej 
be  beaten  out  of  office,  as  they  will  be  sooui  it 
must  be  from  their  refusid  to  do  the  work  neoesssi] 
in  the  present  time.  Ever  since  1854  the  people 
have  waited  with  exemplary  patience  for  a  Heforv 
Bill,  which  was  made  a  Cabinet  measure  of  the 
Aberdeen  Government,  and  promised  as  mn  ap^ 
pendage  to  the  war  by  the  Palmerston  Mtnistiyl 
During  these  four  years  the  members  of  the  Derh] 
Cabinet  have  studied  tbe  subject  in  all  its  beariofsi 
They  have  calculated  the  consequences  of  a  moti 
equitable  distribution  of  representation  than  exist) 
now.  They  have  reckoned  over  all  the  resnltj 
of  extending  the  suffrage.  If  they  cannot  agrei 
upon  their  verdict  now,  it  is  not  probable  that  tbej 
will  come  to  a  better  state  of  mind  by  confinemeii 
in  office.  There  might  be  a  hope  of  that  if,  like  i 
jury,  they  could  be  deprived  of  candle,  fire,  sni 
food,  and  looked  up  to  prosecute  their  inqoirie 
without  digestive  interruptions.  The  rcTerse  d 
all  this  severe  discipline  is  practised  upon  thea 
Some  of  them  are  in  better  circumstances  to-ds 
than  they  ever  were  in  their  lives  before,  and  w 
can  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  1 
converted  to  unanimity  by  affluence  and  oomfort 

Even  at  tbe  present  moment — ^that  is,  at  tl 
political  moment  occurring  soon  after  Easter — 
they  were  to  say  ''we  are  agreed*'  upon  o^ 
Reform  bill;  but,  "positively  for  the  last'lim^ 
deUy  is  wanted.  Give  us  one  year  more.  We  hai 
the  findings  to  pass  through,  and  we  have  son 
of  them  yet  to  write  on  the  great  Indian  cad 
We  have  to  smooth  and  soothe  the  Gallic  ea^l^ 
which  have  become  wild  and  want  flesh.  M 
have  a  difficult  matter  of  accounting  on  the  wal 
and  means.  We  have  to  recover  from  our  astonial 
ment  at  .discovering  where  we  are.  Alto^ib^ 
so  much  work  is  unpleasant ;  and  unless  we  hi^ 
one  year  more,  some  of  it  will  be  spoiled.  Tl 
time  would  be  conceded.  Agitation  woohl  go  i 
sleep  until  the  winter  were  over, .  and  the  ft]^ 
had  come.  The  Reformers  woold  trust  the  i 
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of  tbe  new  Ministry,  wlio  bare  promised  a  bill,  if 
ihvj  had  some  .  indication  of  what  tbej  might 
expect— one  of  those  clear  descriptions  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  can  make  of  a  very  oonfnsed  article. 
Witbont  that — without  a  better  reason  for  wait- 
iif  than  the  oonTcnience  of  a  Ministry,  not  pledged 
to  ioything  next  year,  and  no  description  of  the 
xefoiii  which  they  are  to  produce,  it  would  be  a 
eriminal  ne^eot  of  great  interests  to  postpone  a 
notion,  which  must  educe  the  requisite  information 


or  overtax  the  Ministerial  strength,  and  produce 
the  next  crisis. 

If  the  late  Premier  and  Lord  John  Russdl 
hate  declined  to  form  any  more  partnerships  ;  the 
latter  statesman  is  certain  to  make  some  motion,  that 
will  bring  out  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;  but,  if  the  old  Whig  leaders  have  settled 
their  differences,  the  work  will  detolTC  upon  some 
member  of  the  House,  who  is  not  an  expectant 
of  office. 


PANDORA'S    BOX. 


Whem  Pandora's  &tal  box 
Burtt  asunder  firo  n  its  locks, 
Then  forthwith  there  bristUng  flew 
A  little  armid  wing6d  crew : 
Discord,  rashing  wildly  down. 
Deadly  malice  in  his  frown ; 
Aager  flew  with  mffled  mien, 
All  around  was  Discord  seen. 
Where  his  hot  and  fiery  brow 
Gleamed  as  hatefol  then  as  now ; 
EoTj  next,  with  demons  rife, 
Strore  to  fill  the  world  with  strife ; 
Discontent  soon  darkly  spread 
And  his  sombre  mantle  shed 
O'er  the  bright  and  shining  world ; 
Happiness  for  e'er  they  hurled 
Tnm  her  golden  dazzling  seat, 
Nerer  more  the  earth  to  greet ; 
Now  her  place  is  filled  with  care — 
Cold  and  chilly,  dark  despair. 
From  her  bright  and  gladsome  throne 
Comes  the  sofifering  mortals'  groan. 


When  for  e?er  she  has  fied. 
Quickly  all  the  evils  spread — 
Deadly  Malice,  with  his  power, 
Chased  the  sunshine  from  the  hour. 
And  the  bright  and  pleasant  day 
Changed  to  mght  beneath  his  sway ; 
Evil  passions  rose  to  view. 
Widely  spread  and  stronger  grew. 

But  within  the  box  alone 
Stood  a  little  helpless  one. 
Vainly  tried  to  lift  the  lid 
That  again  had  downward  slid 
When  the  evils  winged  their  way 
Through  it  to  bright  cloudless  day, 
Spreading  wretchedness  all  o'er 
Where  happiness  had  reigned  before ; 
Still  she  strove  and  strove  with  care— - 
Never  yielding  to  despair — 
Strove  to  brei^  the  iron  bands, 
Strove  with  wildly  trembling  hands ; 
Wildly  struggling  once  again — 
Till  Hope  escaped  to  dwell  with  men. 


A   DARK   COftNBR  OP  HISTORY: 
8IE   THOMAS   OVERBUBT,   AS  COURTIER   AND    AUTHOR. 


*^  the  eonrse  of  our  desultory  reading,  it  has 
0^  ibnned  matter  for  vonderment  that,  haying 
■0  fine  a  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  fancy,  some 
■<  or  other  of  oar  great  modem  novelists  has  not 
*w0»t  fit  to  "  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale"  with 
■'ideBtBgithered  from  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
■cy.  It  ii  indeed  more  than  probable  that  many 
(i^  woald  ntrerthdess  feel  indignant  at  a  charge 
rfigDoniioe  of  England's  history)  haye  either  never 
•■'i  of  Overbniy,  or,  if  they  have,  know  him 
^u  a  Bere  courtier  who  came  to adreadful  end 
■  ^  ittgn  of  James  I.  To  those  who  have  for- 
Ww,  ot  know  nothing  of  Overbnry,  a  few  paa- 
"SM  IB  that  |]l-«taR«d  man's  Hfo-history  may  not 


prove  ntteriy  nninteresting.  To  those  who  know 
him  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  oonrtier  and  antiiory 
we  need  to  make  some  apology,  ere  we  proceed 
to  review  both  characters.  We  feel  that*  while 
bringing  np  the  di^eeta  membra  poetm  once  more 
to  the  light  of  day,  we  may  prove  bnt  dnmsy 
resurrectionists.  We  believe  Mr.  Robert  Bell 
(but  possibly  in  this  respect  our  memory  may  be 
treacherous)  has,  within  the  last  fbw  years, 
annotated  Overbory's  poems,  and,  if  so,  there  is 
some  chance  of  our  poef  s  reputation,  after  lying 
dormant  for  rather  more  than  two  centuries,  re- 
viving in  English  estimation. 
Sir  Thonuw  Overbnry  (as  we  gather  from  a 
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I  lief  notioe  of  his  li£a  prefixed  to  his  poetioal  and 
prose  works,  published  in  one  small  Yolume,  which 
speared  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his 
murder,  and  reaehed  a  tenth  edition,)  was  the  son 
of  l^ioholas  Orerbury,  a  oountrj  gentleman,  -  of 
Burton,  in  Glouoestershire ;  he  early  disooyered 
a  rising  genius,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  be- 
oame  a  gentleman-ocnnmoner  at  Oxford,  from  thenoe 
he  remoyed  himself  to  the  Temple,  but  legal 
studies  not  suiting  his  tastes,  he  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  France,  where,  by  trayel  and  mix- 
ing with  the  best  French  society,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  polished  gentlemen  of  his  time. 

Shortly  after  his  arriyal  at  the  court  of  James  I. 
he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  Carre,— an 
acquaintanoe  which  ripened  into  friendship,  if 
friendship  can  be  truly  said  to  haye  existed  be- 
tween two  men  so  utterly  diaaimilar  in  character 
and  intellect.  And  h»«,  inasmuch  as  that  friend- 
ship proyed  so  fatal  to  the  luckless  Oyerbury,  we 
may  as  well  sketch  his  *'  friend.**  About  the  end 
of  the  year  1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty, 
and  of  a  good  Scotch  fJEimily,  arriyed  in  tx>ndon 
from  his  trayels.  Hume  well  describes  the  court 
fayourite  in  a  sentetloe,  "  All  his  natural  accom- 
plishments consisted  in  good  looks,  all  his  ac- 
quired abilities  in  an  easy  air  and  graceful 
demeanour."  Fortified  by  letters  of  introduction 
from  Lord  Hay,  Carre  speedily  won  the  good 
opinion  of  James,— who  was  weakly  partial  to 
mere  beauty,  to  a  degree  unprecedented,  saye  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  his  minions.  Piers 
Gayeston  and  Hugh  Le  Despencer.  But  the 
youth  was  so  ignorant  that  eyen  his  royal  pro- 
tector was  ashamed  of  him,  and,  if  we  may  belieye 
Hume, ''  took  the  birch  into  his  own  royal  hands, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  grammar." 
We  suppose  it  was  somewhere  about  this  time 
that  Carre  (whom  James  had  already  knighted, 
created  Yiscount  Rochester,  decorated  with  the 
garter,  brought  into  the  priyy  council,  Ac.,)  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  Oyerbury,  and  soon 
the  two  qwisi  friends  were  inseparable.  Carre 
fell  in  loye  with  the  Lady  Frances  Howard ;  who 
was  married  to,  and  shortly  after  (under  drcum- 
Btanoes  which  those  curious  in  such  matters  had 
better  read  for  themselyes  in  the  pages  of  contem- 
poraiy  history)  diyorced  from,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Bon  of  that  ill-fated  earl  who  lost  his  head  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  So  soon  as  the  Countess  of 
Essex  could  obtein  her  diyorce,  she  wished  to 
marry  Viscount  Rochester  (Carre) ;  who,  on  his 
aide,  ooxisulted  Oyerbury  on  the  matter.  Now 
although  Oyerbury  m^y  haye  been  guilty  of 
encourti|ring  Roohester's  criminal  passion  for  Lady 
Jesex  up  to  this  time,  it  appears  that  he  opposed 
oyery  argument  his  friendship^  could  suggest  to 
preyent  the  contemplated  marriage;  and  in  the 
veal  of  friendship  (howeyer  misappUed)  he  eyen 
^'iftRt  19  *Mr  W  to  threateu  Roobeft^i  tbut  he 


would  separate  himself  for  eyer  from  him  if  h^ 
could  so  tut  ibrget  his  honour  and  his  interesi  as 
to  proseeute  the  intended  marriage.''* 

This  conyersatba  was  reported  by  Rodheater  to 
the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  naturally  hated  Orer^ 
bury  for  his  adyioe,  with  all  the  intensity  of  her 
Uaok  heart  Nay,  more,  she  induced  Roobeater 
to  swear  yengeanoe  against  his  quondam  friend, 
and  thus  enlisted  her  loyer's  sympathies  in  her 
plans  for  Oyerbury's  ruin  The  will  supplied,  the 
way  was  not  difficult.  Rochester  hereupon  inti- 
mated to  the  King  that  although  Oyerbury's 
abilities  were  of  the  highest  order,  he  had  latterly 
become  intolerable  from  his  arrogance,  Ac,  fto. ; 
with  such  like  falsehoods,  as  a  man  who  from  a 
dear  friend  had  become  a  bitter  enemy  could  so 
readily  inyent  Oyerbury  was  accordingly,  as 
Rochester  hoped,  by  the  Eix\g  appointed  Enyoy  to 
the  Cburt  of  8t  Petersburgh.  Now  was  the  time 
to  efiTect  his  destruction.  Straightway  goixig  to 
Oyerbury,  Rochester  informed  his  unsuspeeting 
friend  of  the  royal  pleasure ;  but,  pretending  at 
the  same  time  great  distress  at  the  idea  of  a 
separation,  and  pronusiny  to  procure  him  acmie 
thing  better  at  court,  he  soon  induced  Oyerbuiy 
to  agree  to  refuse  the  embassy.  He  indeed  added, 
that  he  thought  it  just  possible  that  the  Sing 
might  for  a  few  days  be  angry  at  the  refossd,  bat 
no  doubt  he,  Rochester,  could  soon  appeaae  him. 
And  so,  when  the  King  sent  for  Oyerbury  to  in- 
form him  of  the  high  honour  to  be  conferred  on 
him,  James  was  greaUy  surprised  when  Qyerburj 
humbly  requested  his  msgesty  to  choose  some 
other  person  for  the  office. 

Rochester  (who  was  an  adept  in  hypocrisy,  if  in 
nothing  else),  then  infiamed  the  King  against 
Oyerbury  still  more,  on  the  ground  of  hia  unparal- 
leled insdenoe  in  daring  to  refuse  suoh  a  mark  of 
royal  fayour.  And  in  a  short  time  the  luckle^ 
Oyerbuiy  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,— i 
of  which,  a  few  days  before,  Rochester  had  omami 
his  protSffe,  Sir  Geryase  Elways,  to  be  appointei 
the  Lieutenant.  The  plan  of  murder  was  noi 
nearly  matured;  but  difficulties  stiU  beset  til 
way.  Oyerbury  could  not  be  assassinated,  bi 
cause  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (who  is  answei 
able  for  the  prisoners)  dare  not  suffer  it ;  and  i 
open  murder  committed  in  such  a  plaoe  won 
haye  acquired  too  much  unpleasant  notorie^ 
Poison,  therefore,  was  suggested. 

To  that  end  a  Mrs.  Turner  (a  yile  wobduui,  a| 
a  creature  of  the  Countess  of  Essex)  pioyided  oi 
Weston,  whom  Sir  Thomas  Monson  reoommendi 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  as  a  fit  person 
wait  on  Oyerbury  there.  But  eyen  this  proyi 
insufficient:  whateyer  was  brought  as  food 
Oyerbury  was  dressed  in  the  Lieutenant's  kitohe 
it  therefore  became  adyisable  to  engage  him  in  i 
plot.    It  has  been  affirmed,  and  with  some  lit 
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I  ili«deofimbainUty,tlmttb6Earlof  NorUiamptoii 
^ke  to  him  of  it,  hinting  at  the  same  time  that 
Jtmes  WM  all  the  while  tacitly  cognizant  of  the 
scheme.  There  are,  howeyer,  to  the  credit  of  the 
lieutenant,  not  wanting  writers  who  affirm  that, 
refosiag  to  be  concerned  in  the  crime,  and  not 
daring  to  disclose  it,  he  took  care  to  seize  all  the 
victuals  Viscount  Rochester  sent  for  Overbury's 
use.  This  is  probable,  seeing  that  Oyerbniy  was 
ali?e  in  the  Tower  so  long  as  from  April  to  the 
following  September. 

Haying  got  Oyerbury  out  of  their  way,  the 
Tiscount  Bocliester  and  the  Countess  of  Essex 
were  carrying  out  their  scheme  of  annulling  her 
marriage  in  order  that  she  might  afterwards  es 
pouae  her  paramour,  Rochester.  Into  this  project 
the  King  entered  more  to  the  credit  of  his  zeal 
for  his  minion  than  his  regard  to  his  own  honour. 
Upon  the  disgraceful  particulars  of  that  diyorce 
we  have  no  indination  to  dwell.  The  diyorce  was, 
however,  obtained  readily  enough ;  the  King,  upon 
the  petition  of  the  Countess,  commissioned  the 
Irohbishop  of  Canterbury,  other  bishops,  and 
MHBe  lajrmen,  to  hear  and  determine  the  c^air. 

The  divorce  was  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  published  his  reasons  for 
diasent;  the  £ing  eyen  took  upon  himself  to 
answer  tiiose  objections;  and — we  again  quote 
Hume—"  to  crown  the  scene,  the  King,  soHcitous 
left  the  lady  should  lose  any  rank  by  her  new 
Mmage,  bestowed  upon  hia  fiayourite  Carre,  in 
*Witiott  to  hia  present  title  of  Viscount  Rochester, 
that  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  under  which  title  he  is 
Botoiioos  to  alL  So  much  for  the  British 
SoioaiQQ  t" 

At  last  Oyerhnry's  constitution  gave  way ;  fiye 
Boaths  of  almost  daily  administrations  of  subtle 
pouons  had  done  their  work,  and  one  of  the  most 
tcoompliahed  men  that  the  court  of  that  weak, 
rtaated  pedant,  James  I.  ever  produced,  was 
deadi 

Oar  ipaoe  will  not  permit  us  to  linger  longer  on 
thiigioiuid;  it  wiU  be  enough  for  our  present 
pa^wse  to  say,  that  shortiy  a^er  Oyerbury's 
dstth,  the  caus^  of  it  was  hinted  at,  oonfirmed  by 
the  adndasioa  of  a  boy  who  had  been  employed 
hv  one  of  the  poisoners,  and  most  of  the  guilty 
pvties  ware  tried  and  executed.  The  trial  of  the 
^nh^urdfliera,  Somerset  and  his  Countess,  was 
deferred  tiU  May  the  next  year,  1616,  when  sen- 
tenoe  of  death  was  passed  upon  both.  The  King, 
^o^ever,  granted  them  a  reprieye,  which  was  often 
noewed  tfll  the  year  1621,  when  they  had  Hberty 
to  retire  into  the  country.  At  last  in  1624,  a  few 
BMotha  before  the  King's  death,  a  pardon  was 
Snoted  to  them,  and  a  peh$ion  I  But,  eyen  in 
thii  wodd,  God'i  yengeanoe  against  murder  slept 
><^  altogether :  their  guilty  bye  had  by  that  time 
toned  into  the  most  yiolent  hatred;  they  passed 
^ttj  Tears  tpj^^e^er  in  th^  same  bo^8e  ^thout 


any  intercourse  whatever  j  and,  finally,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Somerset  died  of  a  loathsome  disease, 
loathed  and  self-loathing. 
.  And  now  to  change  the  subject, — ^to  leave  hor- 
rors worthy  of  insertion  in  the  front  pages  of  the 
"Newgate  Calendar,"  for  a  more  congenial,  if  less  • 
known  topic,  the  writings  of  the  iU-starred  Oyer- 
bury. 

The  principal  poem,  from  which  our  author  de- 
rives what  littie  reputation  he  now-a-days  pos- 
sesses, is  "  The  Wife ;"  of  which  a  contemporary 
writes,  while  mourning  that  the  reality  was  so 
very  different  from  the  imaginary,  speaks  of  her 
as 

More  than  a  woman,  better  than  a  wife. 

As  that  poem  possibly  may  be  unknown  to  many 
of  our  readers,  we  venture  to  make  a  few  extracts, 
"here  a  littie,  and  there  a  littie,"  not  doubting 
that  thereby  we  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit  on 
any  who  are  induced  in  this  way  to  read  that  poem 
for  themselves. 

The  age  of  James  I.  was  the  age  of  quaint  oon- 
oeits  and  ingenious  word-twistings ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, possible  that  to  many  people  Overbury's  ideas 
may  seem  robed  in  too  fantastic  a  garb  of  ver^e. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  cavil,  however,  at  that;  let 
each  man  speak  his  own  language  at  his  own 
season,  and  let  us  honour  the  honest  heart  that  so 
speaks  the  truth.  And  now  let  us  hear  the 
courtier  Oyerbury  (whom  it  has  pleased  certain 
writers  to  call  a  mere  man  of  pleasure — an  elegant 
butterfly  while  the  sun  shone — and  nothing  more^ 
speak  for  himself  in  his  introductory  lines : 

OP  ram  onoiOB  ov  a  wipe. 

If  I  were  to  choose  a  woman, 

As  who  knows  but  I  maj  ZDarry? 
I  would  trast  the  eye  of  no  man, 

Nor  a  tongue  that  may  miscarry; 
For  in  way  of  love  and  glory, 
Each  tongue  best  tells  his  own  story. 

First,  to  make  my  choke  the  bcdder, 

I  would  have  her  child  to  such 
Whose  free  virtuous  lives  are  older 

Than  antiquity  can  touch ; 
Tor  tta  seldom  seen  that  Uood 
Gives  a  beauty  great  and  good. 

Tet  an  andent  stock  may  bring 

Branches,  I  confess,  of  worth, 
Like  rich  mantles  shadowing 

Those  descents  that  brought  them  forth  *, 


Therefore,  to  prevent  such  care 
That  repentance  soon  may  taring, 

Like  merohants  I  would  ohoon  my  mx^ 
Useful,  good,  not  glittering : 

He  that  weds  for  state  or  face, 

Buys  a  horse  to  lose  a  race. 

>»  «  •  9 

Such  an  one  as  when  she^  Wooed  ^ 

Blushes  not  for  in  thoughts  pas^ 

But  so  inncNcently  good, 
That  her  dreams  are  even  chaste; 

For  that  maid  that  thinks  %  sbi, 

Bath  betrayed  tb«  fort  she's  in, 
♦ft? 
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And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  own  quaint 
style, 

[Each  wooiAii  is  «  brief  of  womanldDd, 

And  doth  In  UtOe  •*«!  is  much  contain, 
As  in  one  iaj  and  night  an  time  we  flnd^ 
Of  either,  more  is  bat  the  same  again,  etc. 

We  nil  bat  part  c^Time,  and  cannot  die, 
Tm  we  the  world  a  IVesh  supply  hare  lent : 

Children  are  Body's  solf  Eternity, 
Nature  is  Ood*8,  Art  is  man's  instrument. 

Now  all  man's  art  bat  only  dead  things  makes. 

But  herein  man  iu  things  of  Ulb  partakes. 

And  then  follows  a  sensible  observation,  ncatlj 
turned: 

Birth  less  than  beauty  shall  my  reason  blind. 
Her  birth  goes  to  my  children,  not  to  me: 

Rather  had  I,  that  active  gentrp^  ihid, 
VWUitf  than  passire  from  hOB  ancestry ; 

BatiMT  in  her  aUve  one  Tlrtue  see, 

Than  all  the  rest  dead  h%  her  pedigree. 

A  little  farther  on,  speaking  of  man's  jealousy, 
he  says  quaintly. 

This  misery  doth  Jealousy  ensue, 

That  we  may  prore  her  false,  bat  cannot  true. 

But  our  spa/3e  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  so 
much  as  we  ccnid  wish ;  even  though  to  take  parts 
for  notioe  is,  we  are  aware,  to  spoil  the  whole  of 
this  poem — ^whose  unworldly  purity  and  calm  re- 
flection strangely  contrasts  with  the  courtier's  life 
and  miserable  death  of  one  who,  had  he  lived  at 
another  period,  might  have  shed  a  noble  and  more 
enduring  light  around  English  literature  than 
now  lingers  round  Ms  own  half-forgotten  name. 

The  failings  of  the  man  Overbury  were  almost 
necessary  evils  of  the  sphere  in  Which  he  moved, 
too  long  a  time  for  Ms  peace,  too  short  for 
his  fame.  Had  he  been  a  ooarse  man,  he  would 
probably  have  died  at  a  good  old  age  with  such 
gewgaws,  in  the  way  of  titular  honours,  as  his 
Bovereign  could  have  conferred  upon  him.  Had 
he  been  a  better  man,  he  would  probably  have 
eschewed  the  society  of  Car^e,  and,  contented  in 
the  possession  of  the  gifts  God  gave  him,  have 
Boorned  to  have  lived  **  turmoiled  in  a  court," 
whose  sovereign,  the  *^  Gentle  King  Jamie,"  whom 
partial  historians  nickname  (Heaven  save  the 
word)  "  the  British  Solomon,"  was  the  most  ano- 
malous admixture  of  good  ^nd  evil  that  ever 
perverted  the  uses  of  a  throne,  and  rendered  its 
possession  contemptible. 

And  so,  with  one  more  extract,  let  us  bring  our 
remarks  on  this  head  to  a  dose :  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  therein  evinced  is  expressed  in 
poetry  wMch  may  well  compare  for  terse  truth 
with  some  of  Rochefoucault*s  epigrammatic  prose : 

Women's  beh«iriour  is  a  surer  bar 
Than  is  their  JVo— Chat  ftirly  doth  deny; 

Without  denying  thereby  kept  they  are 
Safe  e'en  from  Hope :  in  part  to  blame  is  she. 

Which  hath  without  consent  been  only  tried : 

He  comes  too  near  wJio  comes  to  be  denied. 

Truly  in  no  more  fitting  words  could  one  bid 

*    farewell  to  that  sweet  poem,  "  The  Wife,^  than 

in  those  of  one  of  Overbury's  admirers,  who  said, 


2  would  be  Barrlad  too,  but  that  I  know 
Not  what  die  is,  but  «Ao«U  fte,  thou  dost  show 
So  lei  me  praise  thy  woilE-4tnd  let  my  life 
Be  siai^  or  thy  widow  be  imr  **  WttB  1 " 

The  most  amuy^g  works  of  our  author  are  his 
prose  compositaons,  entitled  "  Characters,  or  "Witty 
Descriptions  of  ye  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons," 
wMch,  for  keen  observation  in  witty  guise  and 
epigrammatic  terseness  are  almost  unrivalled.   6o 
many  of  these  same  "  Characters"  are  so  freely 
drawn  that,  to  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  we 
might  seem  guilty  of  a  breach  of  decorum  if  we 
quoted  in  extenso.  To  such  a  reader— wMle  giving 
the  said  objection  its  due  weight— we  would  say, 
what  poor  Overbury  would  have  said,  JToiit  mnt 
qui  mal  y  pense.    His  sketch  of  a  courtier  is  one 
of  those  pictures  wMoh  smack  racily  of  the  times 
in  w^ch  he  lived : 

A  oomtler,  to  all  men's  thinking,  is  a  m^  and,  to  most  aaea 
the  finest ;  all  things  else  are  defined  by  the  nnderstanding;  bnt 
this  by  the  senses;  bat  bis  surest  mark  is  that  he  is  foond  only' 
abont  princes.  He  pntteth  away  much  of  his  Jndgnient  about 
the  situation  of  his  clothes.  He  knows  no  man  that  is  not  generally 
known.  His  wit,  like  the  marygoW,  openeth  with  the  nm;  and 
therefore  he  riseth  not  before  ten  of  the  dock.  He  fmU  mere  cesc 
>feii«  t»  *«  iwmtothan  ewBirfiv,  and  ewrs  hihi8j»r»wi«*«lo»  tl^ 
his  wrrde.  He  follows  nothing  but  inconstancy ;  admiiea  notfaieg 
but  beanty ;  honours  nothing  but  fortune ;  lores  nothing.  He  ia  not 
{i.e.  ceases  to  exist)  if  he  be  out  of  court,  but,  fish-like,  braathes 
destruction  if  out  of  his  own  element.  Neither  his  naotfan  nor 
aspect  are  regular;  but  he  mores  by  the  upper  spheres,  and  ia  the 
reflection  of  higher  substances. 

If  you  find  him  not  here,  you  shall  in  PauTs,*  wiQi  a  toottKiikk 
in  his  hat,  a  cape-doak,  and  a  long  stocking. 

Let  our  readers  change  the  dress  and  tibe  tin» 
—let  the  time  be  a.b.  1858  instead  of  1612-14 ; 
let  "  Paul's  "  be  Eotten-row,  or  St.  James'-Btieet ; 
let  "  the  tooth-pick  in  his  hat"  be  removed,  the 
sombre  shape  of  the  hat  softened  down  into  a  bran- 
new  "  Lincoln  and  Bennett ;"  let  the  cape^oak  be 
one  of  Stults's  best  "  frocks  "  and  "  peg-top  trou- 
sers "  be  substituted  for  the  "  long  stoddng,"  and 
we  think  they  will  have  little  difBlculty  in  applying 
Overbury's  remarks  to  many  a  oourtier  now  living, 
who  never  heard  of  poor  Overbury,  and  whine 
historical  knowledge  of  tlie  Court  of  Jamee  L  i^ 
perhaps,  limited  to  the  notion,  that  James  was 
the  King  whom  GKiy  Fawkes  tried  to  blow  and 
didn't— as  narrated  in  the  comid^;end  bearing 
Guy's  name,  which  has  been  immortalised  by  that 
amusing  modem  Momus,  Sam.  CowelL 

Of  a  "  Timeist"  (or  Time-server),  he  says  wittilj, 

A  Timeist  is  a  noun  adjective  of  the  present  tense;  be  hath  no 
more  of  conscience  than  fear;  and  his  religioa  is  not  hia,  bfot  bis 
Prince's.    When  he  gives,  he  curses ;  when  he  sells,  he  wcnUps. 

In  a  word,  he  danceth  to  the  tune  of  tatone, 

and  studies  for  nothing  but  to— keep  time. 

If  we  have  omitted  many  things  which  we 
would  willingly  have  quoted,  let  these  be  our 
reasons;  firstly,  that  oar  space  forbids  too  long 
extracts;  and,  secondly,  that  we,  if  we  gave 
such,  might  be  saving  our  reader  the  tmuble  of 
reading  "  Overbury *s  Works  "  for  himself ;  which 
we  are  unwilling  now  to  perfonn,  seeing 

;*  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  then  a  ftahionable  irooMsiMS. 
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ftaiilie  trouble  of  priyate  reading  will  be  amply 
repaid  on  the  same  prindple  as  yirtae  is  said  to  be 
"its  own  reward." 

We  cannot,  howey^,  eondude  without  giving 
from  these  admirable  sketohes  of  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men" — and  of  women,  too,  for  that 
Biattei^-one  final  extract  from 

A  YAIB  AHD  HAPPY  MIIX-MAID 

b  aeoiiBtry  imofa  that  la  so  fkr  from  making  heraelf  beantifta 
bfirt,  that  one  look  of  hen  ia  able  to  put  all  Face-physics  oat  of 
toutnaaoe.  She  knows  mjair  feoft  is  but  a  du$fib  orator  to  cony. 
•M<MrAM,there<i(»emfaidiiti|ot.  ASHYnct  exetOmeUt  tttmd  in 
A«r  M  «ami^,  as  if  tbej  had  flolM  iQNm  A«r  «9t<AoM<  A«r  JbMwiac^ 
noogh  abebeBotarraTed  in  the  spoU  of  the  silk-worm,  she  is 
teked  in  lonocettoe^  »  Ux  better  westing.  She  doth  not,  by  loog 
lylDg  la  bed,  spoQ  both  her  complexion  and  condition ;  she  rises 
vith  Cbsatklere,  and  at  night  makea  the  lamb  her  carfew.  She 
■•koi  ker  hand  hard  witii  Ubonr,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity; 
lad  when  whiter  evenings  fall  early,  sitthig  at  her  merry  spin- 
a^hed  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  Fortune.  The 
fvdia  cad  bee-hire  are  aU  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  llree 
(iMtoegerforlt.  She  dares  go  alone  and  nnfold  sheep  in  the 
''iht,  taring  BO  manner  of  ill,  becanse  she  means  none;  yet,  to 
«r  trath,  ihe  is  nerer  alone,  bnt  is  still  accompanied  with  old 
nogi,  honest  thooghte  and  prayers,  bat  short  ones ;  yet  they 


hare  tiieir  eflkacy,  hi  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ehsofaig  idle 
cogitations.  ThnsliTeeshe— and  aU  her  care  is,  that  she  mi^  die 
In  the  spring-time  and  bare  store  of  flowers  stack  upon  her 
wlndtog-eheet.  *^ 

Is  not  that  a  fresh  and  fair  desoription  ?  To 
our  mind  it  is  more  pleasing  than  half  VirgQ's 
Eclogues  and  Georgios  and  all  the  stupid  sing-song 
pastorals  about  Phillis  and  Strephon  that  hare 
been  indited,  from  the  Delia  Crusoan  age  down- 
wards. Whether  such  milk-maids  as  Orerbury 
imagines  do  stiU  exist  in  any  snug  corner  of  Merry 
Enghind,weknownot;  we  confess  to  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  one  fair  Blowsalinda  who,  one  summer 
morning,  gave  us  milk  with  her  own  fair  hands, 
when  we  were  exploring  North  Wales  on  foot 
with  the  aid  of  thick-soled  shoes  and  an  oaken 
cudgeL  But  that  is  some  while  ago-— and,  besides, 
eyen  though  the  genw  be  not  extinct,  our  printer 
reminds  us  that  there  is  no  more  space  available 
for  private  sentimentalities  in  the  way  of  retro- 
spective  reminisoenses  of  Welch  milkmaids. 


SIR   HENRY    HAVELOCK.* 


Thb  death  of  General  Havelock  caused  a  deeper 
KBflatioo  through  oar  home  realm  than  any  similar 
•foit  for  many  years.  He  had  gained  more 
npidly  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  nation,  than 
aaj  other  military  man  since  the  days  of  Aber- 
erofflby,  Moore,  and  Wolfe.  They  all  died  on  the 
bsltle-ficld,  laying  down  their  lives  for  victory. 
HiTdock  passed  throngh  many  battles  and  daring 
tkc  last  year  won  many  victories  without  even  a 
>in^  wound.  His  career  had  long  been  the  quiet 
vty  of  dutjpv  He  eniered  the  army  without  family 
^Inenoe,  and  adopted  a  coarse  not  altogether 
£ivoand)le  to  his  promotion.  The  morning  and 
^  noon  of  his  life,  were  periods  of  arduous  and 
iU*rewarded  work.  The  evening  was  brilliant  and 
^isHog.  ICeill  and  Nicholson  had  won  the  na- 
tioQt  heart  by  great  achievements,  and  we  mourned 
tltem  when  they  fell  in  the  van  of  battle ;  where 
&  loldier  might  be  reconciled  to  die,  with  a  new 
VKtory  won  to  write  upon  the.celours  that  he  had 
gttrded  and  guided.  Havelobk*a  death  occurred 
in  ether  circamstances  that  give  to  it  a  peculiar 
■okmnity. 

The  people  thought  of  two  commanders  by 
vbon  this  mutiny  might  be  quelled :  Sir  Colin 
^^beO  and  Sir  James  Outram ;  but  the  accom- 
pliahed  Indian  diplomatist  was  far  away  in  Persia; 
ttd  the  stem  friend  of  Napier,  and  scholar  of 
WdKngton  was  at  home.     The  me|i  who  knew 


India  well  remembered  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  but 
he  was  closed  in  at  Lucknow. 

It  is  but  a  year  ago,  and  yet  names  that  have 
blazed  into  fame,  and  whose  owners  have  expired 
amia  many  honors,  were  comparatively  unknown. 
Colonel  Neil  had,  indeed,  volunteered  for  service' 
in  the  Crimea,  and  had  commanded  the  British 
force  at  the  important  outpost  of  Kertch,  but  the 
Russians  did  not  assail  his  position,  and  he  re- 
turned to  India,  without  an  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing that  distinction  which  he  merited. 

Gen.  Nicholson  was  engaged  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  last  year  in  civil  and  engineering  duties ; 
and  in  the  rank  which  he  then  held,  could  have 
entertained  no  expectation  of  leading  armies  in  the 
field,  before  the  year  was  old ;  and  in  his  death 
allying  inseparably  his  name  with  the  capture  of 
Delhi.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  very  old,  and  most 
have  had  many  thoughts  of  home  and  retirement, 
in  his  quiet  bungalow  at  Cawnpore,  after  his  service 
of  more  than  fifty  years  in  India  ;  but  he  could 
not  have  dreamed  of  that  tragedy  and  treachery 
that  were  for  ever  to  join  his  fate  and  name 
with  Cawnpore,  in  the  bloodiest  tale  of  the  Indian 
revolt. 

The  men  who  rose  to  stem  and  turn  the  tide  of 
of  war,  were  all  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
in  an  unostentatious  manner.  Colonel  Gerard  who 
perished    in   victory :  Brigadier  Greathead    who 
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swept  after  tbe  Delhi  FugitWes,  like  tlie  avcDger 
o{  bltod :  Brigadier  Showers,  who  circled  aronnd 
the  fallen  metropolis  of  Mohamedaaism,  deatrojing 
the  fortresses  of  chiefs,  whose  realms  resembled  little 
kingdoms :  Brigadier  Hope  Grant  whose  name  has 
become  familiar  in  six  months :  Brigadier  Adrian 
Hope  who,  is  perhaps,  still  younger  to  fame :  Col. 
Seaton  whose  march  from  Delhi,  and  his  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  as  incidents  of  the  road,  form,  encum- 
bered as  he  was  with  a  ten  mile  long  train  of 
bullocks,  and  camels,  of  elephants  and  waggons, 
an  achievement  of  extraordinary  merit,  was  scarcely 
named  nntil  he  assnmed  that  command  so  perilous — 
were  all  new  men.  Colonels  Stuart  and  Stewart, 
who  aided  in  reducing  the  revolt  in  Central  India 
to  the  ashes  of  disaffection,  were  good  officers,  no 
doubt,  but  to  the  public  colonels,  and  nothing 
more.  Brigadier  McGregor  who  heads  in  reality 
the  army  of  Ghoorkas,  under  the  personal  command 
of  Jung  Bahadoor,  is  a  chief  of  whom  we  never 
heard.  Brigadier  Franks  whose  battles  with  the  men 
of  Oude,  reported  by  the  last  mail,  have  cost  the 
enemy  aloss  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  in  killed 
and  wounded,  is  thrown  up  by  thb  war.  Brigadier 
Inglis,  whose  defence  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow, 
is  the  leadingincident  in  this  terrible  contest,became 
known  only  through  his  position.  Even  Sir  Hugh 
.Rose,  on  whom  more  hard  work  has  devolved  than 
^8  yet  fully  known  in  this  country,  although  highly 
regarded  long  ago  in  military  circles,  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  European  reputation. 
(General  Wilson  who  conquered  Delhi  finally,  and 
who  commands  the  Artillery  at  Lucknow,  was 
not,  before  the  siege  of  the  former  place,  an 
officer  whose  name  extended  beyond  Indian  circles, 
although  he  had  seen  hard  work  in  that  country. 
All  the  Officers  whose  names  we  have  mentioned, 
were  known  well  in  Indian  and  military  circles, 
but  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  operations,  cal- 
culated to  stamp  their  names  upon  the  public  mind  ; 
and  it  is  both  a  most  carious  and  gratifying  fact  that 
the  Indian  service  and  the  small  European  force  in 
India,  at  the  occurrence  of  the  mutiny,  produced 
many  men  capable  of  the  most  heroic  deeds; 
which  all  would  have  expected ;  and  also  many  men 
of  consummate  skill  m  the  strategy  of  war. 

General  Havelock  is  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  class  of  men  in  his  achievements 
although  not  in  his  antecedents,  for  he  held  high 
command  in  the  Persian  Campaign,  and  was  much 
respected  by  the  military  authorities  before  its 
commencement.  Although  an  officer  of  the  Queen's 
army,  yet  he  had  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to 
Indian  service  for  more  '^than  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  actively  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Burmese  war,  nnder  Sir  Archibald  Campbell ;  and 
he  published  at  Serampore  a  history,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  book,  a  justification  of  that  campaign, 
which  is  both  in  its  literary  and  military  character, 
an  admirable  work.  General  Havelock,  was  en- 
gaged subsequently  in  other  hostilities,  and  in  the 
great  wan  with  the  Afghans,  and  the  Sikhs.  He 
J|f^Pffi  ^  \hf  Uroff  def^ndera  of  Jellnlabad^ 


under  Sir  Robert  Sale ;  and  he  led  the  left  im 
of  the  .army  when  Akbar  Khan  was  defeated,  m 
history  of  the  Affghan  campaign  was  better  known 
in  this  country  than  bis  work  on  the  Barmese  w. 

Still  he  had  only  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  at  the  period  of  the  war  with  Persia;  when 
he  received  an  important  command  and  a  Brigadiers 
rank. 

The  sudden  death  of  General  Havelock,  was  not 
expected  in  this  country.  It  led  to  many  smili 
publicalions  ;  and  we  have  now  three  volumes  pur- 
portmg  to  give  a  history  ^f  his  life  {rooa  three 
writers,  two  of  whom,  at  least,  appear  to  have  had 
access  to  private  documents.  Mr.  6rant*s  volume 
is  thin,  and  seems  rather  to  be  a  series  of  profit* 
able  meditations,  upon  an  extraordinary  career 
than  a  biography.  Mr.  Owen's  work  is  larger,  and 
describes  at  greater  length  the  earlier  parts  of 
General  Havelock's  career,  than  his  last  year  of 
fame.  Mr.  Brock's  is  the  thicker  volume,  and 
passes  over  the  earlier  portion  of  the  life  more 
rapidly  than  Mr.  Owen's,  but  devotes  a  greater 
space  to  the  last  campaign.  The  two  volumes 
have  these  characteristics  so  marked,  that  thej 
seem  as  it  were,  to  form  volumes  1  and  2  of  one 
work,  in  that  particular,  and  in  that  alone. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  subject  of  these 
volumes,  is  proved  by  the  demand  for  tbem.  Al- 
though they  have  both  been  published  within  the 
last  month,  yet  we  heard  some  days  since  that 
thirty- five  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Brock's  work 
had  been  sold.  The  peculiar  connexion  of  the 
author  with  the  subject  of  this  biography,  as  his 
minister,  during  General  Havelook's  residence  in 
this  country,  explains  the  circumstance  partly.  Mr. 
Owen*s  had  not  been  so  successful,  yet  it  had  ob- 
tained a  good  run  in  the  trade,  for  five-thousand 
copies  had  been  sold  also,  some  time  since. 

The  character  of  the  authors  and  of  the  deoeased 
General,,  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  religious 
world.  General  Havelock  was  a  man  of  a  eon- 
sistent  and  high  character  through  a  long  life— 
a  man  who  vindicated  his  principles  in  all  the 
positions  which  he  occupied.  The  authors  of  boA 
biographies  afford  nfany  pleasing  details  on  that 
subject ;  and  we  may  in  passing,  remark  upon  tiie 
number  of  men  of  that  class  and  faith  whose 
character  has  emerged  recently  in  military  life.  We 
doubt  whether  any  other  lay  profession  has  for- 
nished  more  examples  of  men  living  out  the  C^ 
tian  religion,  than  could  be  gathered  from  our 
military  annuals  for  the  last  few  years.  Probably, 
in  the  private  walks  of  life,  men  pass  through  the 
world,  confining  their  views  to  their  immediate 
circles ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  soldiers  to 
whom  we  refer,  adopted  any  means  to  make  their 
opinions  known,  that  should  not  be  generally  pur- 
sued. 

Mr.  Brook*8  volume  is  larger  thau  Mr.  Owen% 
and  contains  more  of  General  Havelook's  private 
correspondence  with  his  family  than  has  been 
hitherto  published.  Indeed,  the  o^umber  of  that 
eoldier  sprivat^  letteraform  a  ^reat  reoomfi|aod|tiQ^ 
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of  tke  folame.  Mr.  Owen  1ms  giten  at  moeli  leogtb, 
on  tke  other  hand,  extracts  from  Hayelock*s  rare 
work,  of  which  one  copy  only,  accordiug  to  Mr. 
Owen,  can  be  fonnd  in  London,  on  tho  Burmese 
war.  We  might  auggest  the  republication  of  these 
works,  ts  a  speculation  that  would  be  productive. 
Tbej  possess  great  intrinsic  interest ;  and  anything 
written  by  General  Ha?elock  would  now  be  read. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  may  be  pub- 
Med  uniform  with  Mr.  Marshman's  proposed  life 
of  h»  deceased  relative,  and  with  his  private 
correspondence.  Fronf  the  letters  published  in 
Mr.  Brock's  volume,  we  believe  that  this  corres- 
pondence is' very  interesting.  They  are  interspersed 
with  passages  that  show  a  kindly  and  warm  in- 
terest in  his  absent  children  and  family,  that  might 
not  have  been  expected  by  many  from  the  stern 
warrior  who  swept  Nana  Sahib*8  army  before  him, 
from  Futtehpore  to  Gawnpore  and  Bitboor,  bitterly 
lamenting  his  want  of  cavalry.  They  disclose  his 
own  feelings  at  that  time,  and  after  he  had  crossed 
the  Ganges  to  relieve  Lucknow.  He  never,  pro- 
bably, had  any  fear  for  the  final  recovery  of  India ; 
but  he  evidently  was  afraid  that  India  might  be 
lost  and  would  require  to  be  recovered.  He  pre- 
pared bis  family  for  bad  intelligence  respecting  his 
own  fate,  when,  with  a  cheerful  and  firm  front  he 
was  pressing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wave  of 
bitter  enmity  that  surrounded  him,  in  the  hope 
that  be  might  extricate  the  bcleagured  inmates  of 
the  Eesidency  at  Lucknow  from  the  cruel  fate  that 
for  five  mo^^ths  threatened  them.  He  wrote  even 
then  to  his  wife  and  family  that  they  might  never 
BMet  again  on  earth.  They  were  never  to  see  him 
more,  and  yet  bis  death  was  not  to  come  on  a 
battle  field  where  he  expected  that  it  would 
be  met. 

The  extracts  incorporated  by  Mr.  Owen,  from 
the  works  we  have  mentioned,  in  his  volume,  are 
mteiesting  to  military  men.  They  show  how 
eloeelyLieatenant  Havelock  studied  his  profession 
while  a  young  officer  of  the  13th  foot,  in  the 
BoTBiese  war ;  and  his  criticisms  on  the  different 
movements  proye.  him  to  have  been  above  the 
eriae  of  flattering  his  superiors,  by  whom  his 
eharaoter  was  evidently  respected ;  for  he  was  one 
of  three  officers  selected  to  convey  the  presents  to 
the  Burmese  Emperor,  consequent  upon  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  his  commissioners.  The 
extracts  show  bim  to  have  been  always  partial  to 
lank  movements  against  the  native  armies  of 
India,  when  in  a  position  covered  by  entrenchments 
or  fortifications ;  and  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mended against  the  Burmese,  be  adopted  success- 
fatty  in  the  battle  with  Akbar  Khan  at  Jellalabad. 

Mr.  Brock,  in  a  single  sentence,  gives  all  that 
Qeneral  Havelock  chose  to  record  of  his  birth  and 
pirentage;  but  Mr.  Owen  goes  more  minutely 
iato  detaila«  and  tells  ns  "it  is  most  likely  that 
the  Havelocks  of  Great  Grimsby  were  a  different 
f»wh**  from  the  branch  from  which  .Sir  Henry 
H«f dock  descended,  whp,  be  says,  '*  belonged  to 
QvAomfbi  m  Clef  ri«Dd  ^*'  m  tto  ineinQiM^i^ 


written  by  the  subject  of  these  biographies,  and 
transcribed  on  page  9  of  Mr.  Brock's  work,  settles 
the  question.  It  runs  thus :  "  My  father,  William 
Havelock,  descended  from  a  family  which  formerly 
resided  at  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
himself  born  at  Guisborough,  in  Yorkshire."  The 
maternal  descent  seems  clearer  to  Mr.  Owen, 
and  thus  he  traces  it : — 

William  Havelock  was  a  thip-bnilder  of  great  emineDoe 
at  Sanderland,  building  the  largest  ships  on  the  Wear,  one 
of  which,  Bamed  the  "  Lord  DaDcao,"  was  well-known,  and 
was  the  largest  ship  ever  built  at  that  port  up  to  that 
period.  Mr.  Havelock,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  resided 
in  High-street  West,  Bishopwearmouth,  now  occupied  by 
MCi  Hopper,  chemist.  On  the  16th  of  Aagnst,  1787,  hf 
was  married  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Egerton,  Hector  (known  as 
"  the  Princely  Rector")  and  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, at  Bidhopwearmoutli  church,  to  Miss  Jane  Carter, 
Esq.,  of  Yarm,  Yorkshire,  by  his  wife  Eh'zabeth,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  William  Ettrick,  Esq.,  of  High  Barns,  Bishopwear- 
mouth, great  grandfather  of  Authoay  Ettrick,  Esq.,  th« 
present  head  of  the  Ettrick  family— a  family  long  resident 
in  High  Barns,  but  who  trace  their  pedigree  from  Anthony 
Ettericke,  of  Barford,  or  Berford,  Dorsetshire,  who  was  bom 
about  3504,  and  was  captain  of  Horse  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne,  when  that  pi  ce  surrendered  in  1&44  to  Henry 
YIIL  The  family,  also  by  tradition,  trace  their  pedigrea 
from  the  Earl  of  Dnmbarton,  whose  name  was  Douglas,  and 
who  eigoyed,  among  his  other  dignities,  the  title  of  Lord 
Ettrick.  Mrs.  Carter  had  been  previously  married  to 
Edward  Wedetl,  Esq.,  also  of  Yarm,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Carter  settled  at  Sunderland,  where  her  daughter  was  first 
introduced  to  Mr.  Havelock.  Hiss  Carter  was  a  rery  beaa 
tifol  young  lady,  and  was  regarded  as  the  belle  of  the  town 

Amongst  these  great  people  we  had  better  keep 
by  the  I>ouglass — the  black  Douglass — who  was 
doubtless  monarch  of  Ettrick  forest,  whenever  he 
was  pleased  to  encamp  there ;  and  de  jure,  was  no 
small  owner  of  Ettrick,  and  a  '*  good  and  noble 
knight,"  who  at  last  perished  also,  like  his 
descendant,  fighting  against  the  '*  Moslems.*'  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  np  Anthony  Ettericke,  of 
Barford,  who  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
Douglass.  Both  biographers  are  doubtful  as  to 
the  Danish  ancestry  ascribed  to  the  Havelocks — 
forgetful,  probably,  that  three-fourths  of  us  all 
are  of  Danish  descent,  if  we  mean  thereby  that  our 
ancestors  passed  from  the  east  by  the  Baltic  ooasta 
and  Denmark  to  our  own  more  hospitable  isles. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and 
Swedes,  are  our  first  cousins — the  nearest  relatives 
whom  we  have  among  the  natious. 

After  the  removal  of  his  family  from  Bishqp- 
wearmouth  to  Ingress  Park,  from  Durham  to  Kent, 
Henry  Havelock  was  sent  to  the  Charter  House 
School,  in  London.  He  was  a  very  steady  boy, 
and  hb  companions  called  him  a  Methodist  and 
gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  "  Old  Pbloss."  Even 
at  that  early  age  he  was  distinguished  by  religious 
practice,  although  Mr.  Brock  writes,  "  but  then 
the  fear  of  Glod  was  neither  doleful  nor  dismal  in 
the  least  degree  ;  he  could  cultivate  that,  and  read 
Qreek  and  Latin  with  the  best  of  them.  He  could 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  pray  to  Qod,  and  yet 
do  anything  that  it  was  manly  and  virtuous  to  do^ 
eiijier  in  the  pU^|ro^n4  or  eli^w)|ore."    AwJ  H^i 
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Owen  writes  of  bim,  tbat  "  ibis  earl/  bias  in  favour 
of  reU^on  was  sbown  when  Henry  Havelook  was 
at  the  age  of  twel?e,  a  period  when  we  may  expeet 
indiofttioDS  of  the  oharaoter  of  the  future  man.'* 
Hie  boy,  howef  er,  onee  appeared  with  a  black  eye, 
and  was  punished  for  it,  although  the  eye  got  dis- 
coloured in  a  good  cause,  but  he  deolinedj  to  ex- 
plain^ because  that  would  have  involved  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  party,  which  would 
have  been  dobg  the  same  thing  twice  over. 
Henry  Havelock  was  a  boy  of  "  pluck,"  and  we 
do  not  care  much  for  pattern  boys  who  want  that. 
The  opinion,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  sad  one,  and 
quarrelsome  boys,  we  recollect,  are  great  nuisanoes, 
and  very  wicked  ;  but  the  efforts  to  place  three- 
score years'  old  heads  on  half-score  years'  old 
shoulders  is  unnatural ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  alse  b  not  wicked.  Boys  are  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  reasoning,  and  quite  comprehend  appeals 
to  their  honour,  and  in  a  case,  like  Havelock's,  to 
their  religion,  which  is  much  more  important, 
being  the  only  lasting  and  proper  basb  of  the 
former  ;  but  they  should  never  be  condemned  and 
punished  without  full  inquiry.  Until  a  boy  be 
proved  guilty,  he  should  be  held  innocent ;  and  he 
need  not  be  trampled  on  in  every  instance  unless 
the  authorities — parental  and  scholastic — wish  him 
to  crawl  and  eqaivocate,  or  probably  lie,  in  his 
jontb. 

The  best  lineage  of  a  man  on  the  maternal  side 
is  a  good  and  an  intelligent  jnotber.  If  women 
understood  fully  their  power  over  the  next  gene- 
ration, even  the  strongminded  among  them  would 
overlook  their  want  of  votes  in  the  present  time. 
They  can  elect  all  the  members  of  Parliament  for 
1888,  if  they  only  will  work  for  that  result  now. 
Havelock  had  an  excellent  mother ;  and  we  do  not 
add  therefore,  but  tay,  probably  by  that  means 
he  became  an  excellent  man.  Mr.  Brock  refers 
to  thb  advantage,  and  to  an  early  error  of  Have- 
lock's,  in  the  following  passage. 

Af  with  ao  many  othen,  the  religiou  imprfttiont  of 
Havdodc  "wera  tracetblo  to  the  infloeaoe  and  efforti  of  hie 
■other,  when  he  wm  a  little  boy.  It  was  her  ottftom  to 
•Menible  her  childreD  for  reading  the  Scriptnret  and  prayer 
in  her  own  room.  Heniy  was  always  of  the  party  when- 
erer  he  vas  at  home,  and  in  conrse  of  time  he  was  expected 
to  take  the  reading,  which  he  generally  did.  It  impressed 
him :  and  ander  these  pleasant  drenmstaBoes  he  knew,  like 
Timothy,  the  lloly  Scriptures  from  a  child.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  his  religions  feelings  fluetnated  con- 
siderably, and  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  generally  re- 
oeired  opinions  of  the  character  and  the  work  of  Christ.  It 
was  necessary  for  him,  with  his  uneasiness  of  mind,  to  go 
iboroogfaly  into  that  question.  He  listened  to  the  argiments 
which  were  addressed  to  him  against  the  divinity  and  the 
atonement  of  onr  Saviour,  and  at  one  time  thoaghi  they 
were  oondnsiTe.  He  might  almost  have  been  daimed  as  a 
believer  in  the  Unitarian  creed. 

Subsequent  investigations,  however,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  been  oomroitting  some  great  mistake.  He  had  been 
forgetting  that  his  business  was  not  with  that  whieh  was 
antecedently  probable  about  Christ,  but  with  that  whidi  wm 
actually  written  about  Him  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaanata. 
He  had  been  overlookbg  the  obligation  to  take  the  entire 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  to  aooept  every  thing  whieh, 
when  honestly  interpreted,  it  is  fonnd  to  teach,    Bmhm  he 


cooldnot  naderstand  how  Jesas  Christ  oonld  be  both  hiMa 
and  divine,  he  had  prononnced  tbat  He  eoald  not  be  lo— 
that  such  an  union  was  impossible  and  absurd.  But  le 
sooner  did  he  recognise  the  authoritative  nature  of  tbs 
Divine  oracles,  and  the  corresponding  duty  of  reeeiviog  their 
communication  on  the  subject  without  objection,  thia  be 
renounced  all  his  disbelief  anid  doubt,  and  held  fiist  to  the 
doctrine,  that  while  his  Saviour  is  the  man  Christ  Jessi, 
He  is  at  the  some  time  over  all  Ood  blessed  for  evermore. 

It  was  the  most  absurd  course  that  young  Henry 
Havelock,  or  any  [other  young  man  ooold  hi? e 
taken  to  pronounce  any  doctrine  absurd  or  im- 
possible, because  he  could  not  understaod  it. 
People  get  up  creeds  which  they  call  ^  rational," 
and  they  are  the  most  irrational  existencei  in  all 
the  region  of  opinions.  If  we  are  only  to  receii e 
as  facts,  such  statements  as  we  understand— that 
is  to  say,  as  we^can  analyse  and  explain,  we  sbill 
not  have  very  many  facts  left  in  nature  to  receife. 
We  shall  believe  very  little  indeed  *  and  if  we 
cannot  explain  and  understand  the  material  faoti, 
we  act  very  irrationally  in  demanding  from  oar 
reason  the  clear  comprehension  of  revealed  facU, 
The  "intellectual"  process,  in  Havelock's  ease,  i« 
doubtless  the  proper  rule ;  for,  if  we  ate  fint 
satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Ood,  we 
must  accept,  with  reverence,  all  its  teachings. 

When  Henry  Havelock,  left  the  Charter  Hoow, 
he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  began  to  stod|f 
**  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,"  and  in  1814,  he  wm  s 
pupil  of  Chitty*s  along  with  the  late  Jndgo 
Talfourd  ;  but  in  1815,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  joined  the  army.  He  con- 
tinued Lieutenant  for  seven  years  in  the  Bifle 
Brigade  ;  but  in  January,  1823,  having  ei« 
changed  to  the  18  th  Foot,  he  embarked  with  hit 
regiment  for  India.  Men  must  not  all  expect  to 
be  distinguished.  Indeed,  the  world  does  not 
want  many  ^reai  men,  and  therefore,  they  are  not 
supplied.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
hidden  elements  of  greatness  abound,  and  will  oone 
out  when  and  where  they  are  wanted.  James 
Gardner  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Brock's  volumes,  never  became  a  great  nan, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  a  good  man. 

Somewhat  like  his  military  predecessor,  neatioBed  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  ceoturioa  of 
the  Italian  band  at  Ceesarea,  Havelock  was  a  devout  ana, 
and  one  tbat  prajed  to  God  alway ;  but  he  needed  more 
instruction  about  the  perfect  freeness  of  salvation,  or,  at 
least,  a  clearer  conception  of  his  own  welcome  to  the  ia- 
mediate  participation  of  all  that  Christ  had  lived  and  died 
to  procure.  He  needed,  in  fact,  very  much  what  Coraslitti 
needed ;  and  in  his  sovereignty  God  supplied  the  need.  Hie 
set  time  to  favour  the  devout  inquirer  came.  Thus  nns  his 
account  of  the  blessing  which  was  so  opportanely  voachafed: 

A  far  more  important  event,  as  regarded  the  interests  of 
the  writer,  ought  to  have  been  recorded  whilat  nainliac 
the  events  of  18£3 ;  for  it  was  while  sailing  across  tbs 
wide  Atlantic  towards  Bengal,  that  the  spirit  o^  God  esM 
to  him  with  its  offers  of  peace  and  mandate  of  love,  whidi 
though  for  some  time  resisted,  were  received,  and  at  leaith 
prevailed.  There  was  wrought  that  great  change  in  hisioal 
which  has  been  productive  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  hia 
in  time,  and  he  trusts  has  secured  him  hapinaess  throagh 
eternity.  The  **  General  Eyd**  in  which  he  wu  embarked, 
conveyed  to  India  Hijor  Sale,  destined  thereafter  to  defend 
Jellahabad;  bat  aha  alav  carried  out  a  hambkoiipnteBdiag 
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Ml— Janet  Gardner,  then  a  lieutenant  in  Uie  ISth,  now 
a  mirad  eapUin,  engaged  in  Home  Missionary  objects,  and 
otiMf  wori»  of  Christian  benevolence  at  Bath.  This  excel- 
lent person  was  most  influential  in  leading  Havelock  to 
■ske  pnUie    arowal,  bj  his  works  of  'Christianity,  in 


YoQDg  gentlemen  who  will  not  study  hard  are 
of  little  nae  in  India.  The  fact  may  explain  the 
intelleotoal  strength  of  those  Anglo  Indians,  who 
acquire  dbtinction.  They  must  pass  through  a 
mental  discipline  that  secures  habits  of  application. 
Henry  Havelock  was  indebted  for  all  the  appoint- 
■ents  that  he  obtained,  originally,  to  his  knowledge 
of  languages  acquired  after  his  arrival  in  India. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Owen*s  work, 
page  20,  is  interesting  at  this  distance  of  time  as 
a  vindication  of  the  first  Burmese  war,  in  which, 
as  now  in  nearly  all  our  wars,  certain  parties  in  this 
eoontry  then  held  our  Oof  ernment  to  be  culpable. 

Hsfelock  describes  this  war  as  one  directed  against  Bar- 
bsrtSBS,  a  struggle  against  local  diAenliies,  and  as  excluding 
tbe  prooiise  of  tboee  splendid  achievements  which  illustrate 
tbe  pige  of  history.  It  originated  in  a  season  of  profound 
pflsee,  without  the  previous  intimation  of  any  cause  of  com- 
pistat,  the  Irst  collision  taking  pUce  by  an  attack  on  tlie 
buls  island  of  Shapuree  Deep,  formed  of  the  mud  and  sand 
tkiova  up  by  the  notion  of  the  river  Tek  Naaf,  the  boundary 
Hie  between  Arraean,  and  the  Chittagong  district  at.  its 
■eith.  This  spat  formed  a  British  possession,  which  we 
lud  dsarrd  and  partly  cultivated,  and  where  the  authorities 
bsd  a  poUee  caUblishoent  and  a  gu;ird  of  native  soldient. 
Hsvelock  repudiates  the  notion  that  this  aggreuion  was  the 
•ols  esBse  of  the  Burmese  war,  and  attributes  the  allegation 
to  v«ak  men  belonging  to  such  a  cUss  of  reasoners  as,  in 
the  days  of  Bnrke,  believed  that  the  revolutionary  war  was 
vaged  fior  the  opening  of  the  Scheld.  The  attack  on 
Sbspnree  Beep  lie  describes  as  the  first  act  of  hostility  by 
sa  armed  force,  already  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Ben- 
pL  Previous  to  this  invasion  of  our  little  isUind  territory, 
tbe  qnestion  of  the  direct  invasion  of  Bengal  had  been  dis- 
casssd  in  the  hall  of  the  Lotoo,  or  grand  Council  of  State, 
■d  the  kiag,  thovgh  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  and  not 
mriag  maeh  to  eaeoanter  a  war  with  the  gpveruors  o(  India, 
^yielded  to  the  argomeats  of  his  councillors,  and,  amidst 
tbe  spplauses  of  the  assembly,  had  sanctioned  the  invasion  of 
BengiL  At  that  Grand  Council  the  Bnndoola,  with  vows 
nd  vehesMot  gettoree,  annoanced  that  from  that  moment 
Bapl  was  taken  froai  oader  the  British  dominions ;  his 
words  being  :  *  Heaeeforth  it  has  become  in  fact,  what  it  has 
cfcr  beta  in  right,  a  province  of  the  Golden  King.  The 
Bsedoola  has  said  and  sworn  it.^ 

*  No,*  says  Havelock,  *  it  was  a  war  for  the  vindication 
of  the  aatioaal  honor,  insulted  and  oomprbmised  by  the  ag- 
PMioas  and  encroachments  of  a  barbarous  neighbour.  A 
vy  tor  the  security  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricU  of  ChitUgong,  Hoorshedabad,  Bungpore,  Silhet,  Tip- 
?enk,  menaced  with  the  repetition  of  the  atrocities  perpe- 
t*«tsd  the  year  befbre  in  Assam.  That  wouM  indeed  have 
^  a  parental  government  that  should  have  consented  to 
^  shsadoned  iu  sabjecls  to  the  tender  merdes  of  Bnn- 
doola sad  tie  Maha  Silwa.' 

lieiieiaBt  Hayelock,  was  not,  when  be  penned 
t^  tines  "  a  bloody  and  deceitful  man,"  although 
^  was  a  soldier ;  but  he  held  the  safety  and 
*itarity  of  onr  dominions  to  be  what  all-good,  or 
>t  k$Ki,  all  pmdent  patriots  hold  them  to  be,  a 
Pttmoont  oonaideration. 

The  arsiy  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  relea&ed 
tk  laropeans  ia  Ava  from  a  cruel  bondage,  that 
t^iiitoned  reMlts  equal  almost  to  thoae  wbich 


have  occurred  last  year  in  India.  Dr.  Judson, 
the  American  Missionary  to  the  Burmese  empire, 
was  one  of  these  prisoners.  Mrs.  Judson,  whose 
diary  and  memoirs  has  long  held  a  wide  popularity 
among  religious  works  in  this  country,  was  left 
alone  in  that  barbarous  capital.  Mr.  Brock  refers 
to  her  in  the  foUowiug  passage  :— 

Mrs.  Judson  was  the  only  white  Chriitian  female  in 
Ava,  and  the  only  foreigner  who  was  not  consigned  to 
prison.  Her  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  twenty  days, 
when  she  was  confined  by  the  birth  of  her  child,  was  devoted 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  sorrows  of  her  husband  and  of  his 
fellow  prisoners.  Her  perfect  familiarity  with  the  language 
of  the  country  provided  her  with  the  means,  and  her  superior 
manners  and  appearance  often  found  her  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  of&cers  of  Government,  which  she  did  most 
assiduously  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Her  biographer  tells  us,  that  the  knowledge  of  her  deeds 
had  reached  the  British  camp  befqre  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  She  was  received  at  the  camp  at  Yandaboo,  with 
honours  such  as  would  have  befitted  a  lady  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
treated  her  with  parental  kindness,  and  every  thing  the  army 
eould  command  was  made  to  minister  to  her  comfort. 

Mrs.  Judson  was  a  lady  of  great  tact,  in  addition 
to  other  and  higher  qualifications,  and  was  enabled 
to  pass  through  the  most  severe  ordeals  that  can 
be  supposed;  bnt  "she  had  her  revenge" — all 
that,  as  a  Christian  lady,  she  sought,  more  than  she 
really  took ;  for  when  the  Burmese  Commissioners 
were  asked  to  dine  with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
and  his  Staff,  and  found  the  American  lady  occupy- 
ing at  the  table  the  place  of  honour,  they  trembled 
for  their  fale,  recalling  the  contumely  she  had  met, 
and  the  cruel  treatment  which  she  had  received 
from  then;  and  Mrs.  Judson  was  obliged  to 
assure  them  of  their  personal  safety. 

The  tremour  of  the  commissioners  attracted  the 
attention  of  General  Campbell,  who  said  to  his 
lady  guest,  "  I  fancy  these  gentlemen  must  be  old 
acquaintances  of  yours,  Mrs.  Judson ;  and  judging 
from  their  appearance  you  must  have  used  them 
very  ill." 

While  in  the  Burmese  service  Lieutenant 
Havelock  commenced  the  practice  of  addressiufj^ 
those  men  who  eould  be  induced  to  attend  his 
meetings,  especially  upon  the  Sabbath,  on  religious 
subjects.  They  had  public  worship  and  the  officer 
officiated.  In  one  part  of  Burmah  they  appro* 
priated  a  heathen  temple  to  these  meetings ;  and 
Mr.  Brook  describes  one  of  them. 

Accordingly  it  was  announced  that  that  would  be  tha 
plaee  of  meeting.  An  officer  relates  that  u  he  was  wander- 
ing round  about  the  pagoda  on  one  ocouioo,  he  heard  the 
sound,  strange  enough  as  he  thought,  of  singing.  He 
listened  and  found  that  it  was  oertainly  psalm-singing.  He 
determined  to  follow  the  sound  to  its  source,  and  started  for 
the  purpose.  At  length  he  reached  the  chamber,  and  what 
should  meet  his  eye  bnt  Havelock,  with  his  Bible  and  hymm 
book  before  him,  and  more  than  a  hundred  men  seated 
aronnd  him,  giving  earnest  heed  to  his  proclamation  to  them 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  How  had  they  got  their 
light  by  which  to  read,  for  the  place  was  in  dark  shade  t 
They  had  obtained  lamps  for  the  purpose,  and  putting  them 
in  order,  had  lit  and  placed  them  one  by  one  in  an  idob 
lap.  There  they  were,  those  dumb  hat  significant  hunp- 
bearert,  in  constant  oie  -,  and  they  were  there,  we  nay  bo 
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w^  asfiired,  to  •nggeti  tUrriag  thooglita  to  the  lieottnant 
and  bit  men.  How  well  the  cxr.  psalm  woald  be  ander- 
•tood  tbereP  How  impressivelj  Mioe  parts  of  tbe  first 
chapter  of  the  Romans  woald  be  explained  !  How  earnestly 
the  prayer  would  be  offered,  thatUhe  Bormese  might  be  in- 
duced, throngh  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  to  east  these 
and  an  other  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  I  How 
gratefully  wonld  Ihanksgiving  be  offered  that  He  who  ia  oar 
God  is  the  God  of  salnitioo,  the  God  and  father  of  hhht 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  result  was  highly  favourable,  and  Lieutenant 
HayeIock*8  company  became  exemplary  in  their 
conduct.  To  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  Mr.  Brock 
ascribes  a  statement  that  has  been  in  the  press 
generally  debited  to  Lord  Qough.  An  emergency 
arose— but  we  may  describe  the  occasion  in  Mr. 
Owen's  words:— 

'About  that  time  a  military  emergency  having  arisen,  the 
General  in  command  thooght  not  of  his  embarrassment. 
Having  ordered  out  a  particolar  troop,  the  reply  was  that 
they  were  intoxicated,  and  could  not  take  a  place  of  danger. 
Then,  said  the  commanding  officer,  **  Tarn  out  Havelock*8 
■en ;  he  is  always  ready,  and  his  men  are  never  drank.** 
They  were  immediately  under  arms,  and  the  General's  object 
was  achieved.  Not  without  much  opposition  was  it  that  he 
has  endeavoured  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God.  He  was 
ridionkd  and  persecuted  for  ri^teousaess*  sake.  On  the 
a4)otanoj  in  hia  corps  beooming  vacaat,  an  application  was 
Bade  to  the  Governor-General  to  give  it  to  Havelock.  His 
lordship  demurred  on  account  of  what  had  been  said 
to  Havelock's  disparagement  as  being  an  enthusiast  and  a 
fanatic  Bitter  was  the  hostility  which  beset  him  on  that 
occasion,  and  only  in  'this  manner  it  was  overcome:  A  re- 
turn wae  ordered  of  the  offences  committed  by  the  men  of 
the  several  oompanies  throughout  the  regiment ;  and  having 
examined  the  return,  the  Governor-General  said  he  found 
that  the  men  in  Havelock*8  company,  who  had  joined  in  his 
religions  exercises,  vere  the  most  sober  and  best  behaved 
men  in  the  regiment.  The  complaint  against  the  men,  he 
aaid,  was  that  tbey  were  Baptists,  and  he  added  that  he 
wished  that  the  whole  regiment  were  Baptists,  too.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  was,  the  bestowal  of  the  adjutancy  upon 
Havelcck,  and  the  entry  in  his  memorandum.book  simply 
mentions  the  fact,  with  the  addition  of  the  following  words  : 
— *Continne  religious  instruction  to  the  soldiers,  and  do 
everything  to  promote  temperate  habita  among  them.* 

Mr.  Owen  speaks  of  the  persecution  and  the 
ridicule  endured  by  Lieut.  Havelock  on  account 
of  his  religious  convictions  and  proceedings,  but 
although  ridicule  may  have  been  levelled  at  him, 
by  some  persons,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  treated  him  with  great,  consideration ; 
and  we  should  not  think  that  he  had  employed  the 
epithet  quoted  in  Mr.  Brock's  version  of  the 
story,  "Then  call  out  Haveiock's  saints;  they 
are  never  drunk,  and  Havelock  is  always  ready.'* 

When  Havelock  returned  from  the  Burmese 
campaign  to  India,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Serampore  mission,  and  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary  marks  two  events  in  his  life : — 

1820,  February  9th.  Anniversary  of  Fight  at  Pagham- 
Myo.  Married  at  Serampore,  to  Hannah,  the  third  daughter 
of  Br.  Marshman. 

The  character  of  Lady  Haveiock's  family  is  well 
known  in  England,  yet  we  may  quote  the  following 
brief  description  of  the  Serampore  mission  from 
Mr.  Owen's  volume : — 

He  waa  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he  married  Hannidi 
Sh^herd,  daughter  of  the  venerable  Br,  Marriimaii.  Baptiit 


Missionary  of  Serampore,  and  now,  by  ttie  ipeeial  gran  of 
Her  Mi^ly,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Udy  of  a  Barooet, 
although  her  husband  never  lived  to  receive  the  hofoir 
iestgaed  for  him. 

The  history  of  Christian  Missions  presents  no  iastanoe  of 
greater  devotion  to  this  sacred  canse  than  was  dispkycd  bj 
Br.  Marshman,  and  the  other  members  of  the  mission  fiua  ly 
with  which  he  was  associated.  These  fidthftil  men  com- 
menced their  labours  amidst  the  greateit  opposition  fron  the 
authoritiea,  who  wonld  not  allow  them  a  standing  in  our 
East  Indian  territory,  and  in  oontequenoe  they  were  com* 
pelled,  in  1799,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Serampore,  then  ia 
possession  of  the  Butch. 

For  six  years  Br.  Marshman  diligently  stndied  the  Bea- 
galee  and  Sanskrit ;  after  which  he  applied  himself  to  tke 
study  of  the  Chinese,  of  which  he  obtained  a  perfect  kiiov- 
ledge,  and  translated  into  it  tbe  whole  Bible.  He  slw 
published  a  "  Bissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of 
the  Chinese  Language,"  4to.,  1809  ,  "The  Works  of  Con- 
fucius, containing  the  original  with  a  translation,"  4(o.,l8n  *, 
**  The  Clavis  Sinica ;  Elements  of  Chinese  Grammar,  with  a 
preliminary  Biasertation  on  the  Characters  and  the  CoUoqaial 
Medium  of  the  Chinese,  and  an  appendix  containing  the  Ta- 
Hyok  of  Confucius,  with  a  translation,**  1814. 

The  principle  on  which  the  missionaries  agreed  to  aotwsi, 
that  no  one  should  engage  in  any  private  trade,  but  that 
whatsoever  was  procured  by  any  member  of  the  family  shoaU 
be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  Mission.  Oa  thii 
principle,  Br.  Carey  in  the  College,  Br.  Marshman  ia  the 
School,  and  Mr.  Ward  in  the  Printing  Office,  each  contributed 
considerably  more  than  £1,000  a-year  to  the  undeitakiag. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  authors  through 
the  life  of  this  good  soldier,  because  another 
opportunity  will  [occur  of  examining  the  military 
narrative.  His  promotion  waa  slow,  and  yet  he 
seems  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
commanders-in-chief — with  Lord  Fitzdaranee  and 
Sir  Qeorge  Ansom  ;  while  during  active  servioe 
he  was  alwas  on  the  staff,  or  employed  as  bter- 
preter.  Nobody  can  doubt,  that  if  Henry  Have- 
lock had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Company  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  Queen,  he  would  have  been  i 
general  officer  ten  years  earlier  in  life;  and  yet 
the  public,  who  do  not  doubt  that  fact,  listlessly 
see  the  patronage  of  tbe  Company  going  over  to 
the  Horse  Quards  and  tbe  Ministry ;  and  their  own 
representives  making  the  change,  without  any 
guarantee  that  the  patronage  of  the  Company's 
service  will  not  soon  be  dispensed  on  the  jobhing 
principles  which  ^have  too  long  prevaUed  in  the 
Queen's  army. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  continued  steadfastly  in 
that  course  of  life  on  which  he  had  entered.  Many 
years  after  his  marriage  he  found  himself  at  the 
opposite  !side  of  India,  and  in  its  great  western 
metropolis.  The  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Brock's  work,  refers  to  events  only  ten  years  ago. 
He  was  in  Bombay  a  very  earnest  supporter  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliauce.  At  one  place  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  oaly 
representative  of  his  communion;  but  he  was  a 
man  raised  far  above  all  narrowHSiindedneas,  and 
he  entered  fully  into  the  objects  and  sfHritof 
that  Christian  confederacy  which  aboold  beoonl 
great. 

No  sooner  did  he  settle  at  Bombay  for  a  time,  than  he 
identiied  himself  aotively  with  ^  fHends  MCkMta, 
trath  there  of  evwy  dimoiiaatioa.    He  asMted  at  all  thifr 
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jfor  tka  promotion  of  mtnionaty  and  odacafcional 
doffU;  and  oommonad  at  the  Lord's  supper  *'with  much 
plmire,  and  he  would  hmnblj  hope  not  without  profit,** 
•uli  tbe  Presbyteriaos  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
wnnicatjofls  from  those  who  remember  the  sojourn  in 
Bo«baj,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  most  earnest  in  co-operating 
*iUi  erery  evangelieal  hibonrer,  and  ready  to  lend  assistance, 
eitksr  with  bis  personal  exertions  or  his  purse  as  the  case 
li^iiiii  With  the  nan  who  was  self -conceited,  churlish, 
ikbsritaUe;  ri|fid  In  the  assertion  of  his  own  right  of 
prifstsjadgaent,  bat  reckless  and  legardkiss  of  his  neigh- 
boor*!  r^gh^  he  had  no  sympathy.  With  the  large-hearted 
pMTOiity  of  his  whole  religious  life,  and  certainly  of  the 
■ost  diTCfsiied  and  tiTing  of  these  modem  times,  his  habits 
•t  Boabsy  ven  admirablj  consistent.  He  loved  the 
bntbrea,  not  in  word  only,  bat  in  deed  and  in  truth, 

The  finlare  of  his  health  excited  appreliensions  for  the 
wait  His  own  belief  was  that  he  had  incurred  serious 
■ttdiisf  oa  that  day  when  he  fought  at  Moodkce.  He  had 
besa  asiduag  all  day  from  dawn,  and  about  noon  encoun- 
tend  Iks  sdvaneing  Sikbs.  The  engagement  was  arduous  and 
»»««.  The  troops,  which  had  bc^un  to  stagger,  Havelocfc 
had  to  rally,  and  lead  on  again  against  the  foe. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  day,  parched  with  thirst,  he  came  to  a 
»dl,  sad  esgerly  drank  a  full  draught.  His  horse  refused 
to  lasU  the  water  and  very  sensibly  waited.  Tlie  horse  was 
n'sht,  for  the  well  bad  been  poisoned  by  the  Sikhs.  From 
the  efects  of  that  dmaght  upon  his  constitntion  he  never 
%iecovcred. 

The  injury  to  his  health  caosed  bis  reiam  to 
Europe.  Et  passed  a  few  years  in  Eugland,  and 
in  Qfrmany,  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  He  could 
Bot  afford  to  retire  from  the  service,  and  as  he  was 
iBiwu  to  have  his  younger  children  educated  la 
Euope,  Lady  Hayelock  and  those  members  of  his 
^*ly  who  were  not  in  active  employment,  re- 
Bftioed  at  Bonn.  His  correspondence  with  them 
B  evidently  interesting,  from  the  portions  quoted 
in  Mr.  Brock's  Tolume;  and  they  evince  that 
<J««ttiption  of  knowledge,  in  which  deficiency 
^QvU  have  been  excuseable  in  an  Officer,  whose 
life  had  nearly  passed  away  in  Indian  camps.  He 
left  Boon  in  1857,  and  he  bad  decided  on  serving 
oalj  tix  years  longer  in  India,  without  "  another 
Iwte  of  European  air."  Six  years  formed  the 
period  that  he  had  decided  upon  for  bis  second 
*frviee.  He  accomplished  them,  and  be  died  as  tbe 
>txth  yctf  drew  to  its  end,  amid  scenes  of  blood 
^  lofering  unexampled  even  in  the  annals  of  that 
^  The  subjoined  letter  forms  part  of  this 
Pnwte  correspondence  written  from  Vienna  in 
1857,  u  the  writer  was  on  his  route  to  India. 

Visaaa  is  a  very  splendid  capital  in  population  and  extent 
-^  streets  well  bniU  and  clean— the  public  buildings 
^*My,  thoagh  generally  without  architectural  beauty,  and 
the«vifoas  highly  picturesque.  The  churches  are  many 
•f  thm  ■igaiflce&t,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  the 
^  fli  which  I  ascended  this  morning,  is  far  finer  than 
C«Jope  or  Ulm.  The  presence  of  the  mighty  Danube  gives 
^  oty  a  noble  air.  The  Belvidere  paUce,  and  its  gardens, 
JJ»ip*d, though  not  highly  tasteful.  The  gallery  in  it  is 
^  *ith  a  very  ntuBeroos  collection,  in  strikingly  good 
,riehia  two  splendid  Raphaels,  two  eicellent 


^^NQios,  a  master-piece  of  Titian,  and  a  perfect  galaxy 
^  the  jf«fio#  of  Beubens,  Vandyke,  and  the  great 
y*^i«a's,oae  very  fine  Murillo,  and  numerous  pictures  of 
^^^^^  ^  the  Bolofiese  and  Flemish  schools.  There  is 
^■|*im  a  charming  Pietro  Pemgina,  and  a  good  Pranda. 
^  tbs  colkilioB  ia  too  nnmeroaa— that  is,  has  too  many 
'ft^mi  thiri-iaie  pieUrea  in  it.    Bat  tell  my  girls  I 


have  now  done  with  pictares,  and  begin  to  wish  that  I  had 
left  Europe  without  seeing  any,  for  I  fear  such  sights  may 
unfit  me  for  the  stem  duties  which  lie  before  me.  Let  them 
turn  their  hearts  and  minds  to  the  great  bu&iness  of  snlva- 
tion,  and  learn  to  be  practical  persons,  building  their  hopes 
of  earthly  satisfaction  only  on  a  sense  of  duty  faithfully 
discharged,  and  their  expectations  of  eternal  blessedness  on 
the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

Now — though  the  word  tears  my  heartstrings — adieu  I 
God  may  grant  us  a  happy  meeting  sooner  than  we  expect ; 
but  if  never  on  earth,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  I  trust  we 
shall. 

Mr.  Brock*s  volume  contains  a  full  account  of 
tbe  operations  during  the  last  summer,  which  Mr. 
Owen  passes  over  lightly.  Mr.  Brock  avowe/lly 
follows  tbe  anonymous  author  of  the  red  pamphlets 
in  some  portions  of  his  account  of  the  campaign, 
which  is  to  be  tbe  more  regretted  as  tbe  paropbleU 
were  written  witliout  official  information,  and  are 
inaccurate  occasionally;  although  tbe  leading 
features  iu  these  months  of  battle  are  clearly  given. 

That  portion  of  tbe  work  we  do  not  at  present 
propose  to  notice,  because  the  operations  are 
fresh  in  the  public  recollection.  All  classes 
acknowledge  them  gratefully.  Tbe  nation  is 
willing  to  be  just  to  tbe  memory  of  one  man  and 
bis  family.  Happily  that  memory,  as  the  cbarao« 
ter  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Brock,  as  it  has  been  drawn 
by  hundreds  of  pens,  is  such  that  men  can  place 
before  the  youug  for  their  imitation.  We  have 
few  more  blameless  lives  among  our  biographies 
than  that  of  this  Christian  soldier;  and  bia 
example,  we  hope,  will  speak  for  many  a  year  to 
the  bearts  of  young  men  in  bb  ov^n,  and  in  other 
professions ;  so  long  as  bis  monument,  which  the 
nation  will  place  iu  Trafalgar  square,  shall  record 
its  gratitude  for  cruelty  prevented,  India  recovered, 
and  treason  punished ;  but,  over  all,  its  gratitude 
for  ^  long  life  of  duty  well  performed  in  every 
path. 

We  earnest  Ij  recommend  tbe  following  extract 
to  tbe  study  of  a  class  who,  to  their  other  virtues, 
whatever  they  may  be,  have  forgotten  to  add,  or 
to  seek  the  addition  of  that  cbarity  which  tbinketh 
no  evil  :— 

The  heroism  displayed  in  the,  life  of  this  great  soldier 
furnishes  a  plea  for  religious  men  who  foIk>w  the  profession 
of  arms ;  a  plea  addressed  alike  to  their  fellow. soldiers,  and 
to  civilians,  many  of  whom  look  with  horror  on  the  profes- 
sion to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  security.  £very 
friend  of  man,  every  tme  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  bo 
a  lover  of  peace,  and  regard  war  as  one  the  greatest  calami- 
ties that  can  scourge  humanity  ;  but  we  must  not  allow  our 
desire  to  elicit  a  stem  and  uncharitable  judgment  on  those 
who  have  had  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
mercy.  Havelock  was  one  of  a  large  and  iocreasing  dass, 
whose  Christian  meekness,  humility,  faith,  and  valour  com- 
mand onr  confidence  and  admiration,  although  they  have  not 
adopted  the  dogma  that  war,  defensive  or  offensive,  and  in  all 
circumstances,  is  incompatible  with  Christianity.  They  who 
nnchristianise  the  military  profession  roust  dispose  of  the 
case  of  Uavekick,  and  when  this  task  is  performed,  they 
must  deal  with  a  thousand  more  in  all  ranks,  from  the 
greatest  generals  to  the  humblest  recruit,  constituting  the 
church  in  the  army,  whose  names  they  must  erase  from  the 
Book  of  Life,  because  they  find  them  enrolled  among  tho 
army  of  an  earthly  sovereign. 

This  great  name  also  pleads  among  soldiers  of  all  ranks 
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for  thoM  oomradet  who  hafe  the  courage  to  aUnd  forward 
aa  the  aoldiera  of  Christ.  Is  it  too  mach  to  ask  that  a 
aoldier  shall  not  be  ridicaled,  and  loaded  with  insult,  and 
made  the  subject  of  coarse  merriment,  because  he  kneels 
down  to  pray  to  God ;  because  he  reads  his  Bible  and  believes 
its  truths ;  because  he  ventures  to  speak  to  others  on  those 
high  themes  which  ought  to  engage  all  minds,  and  none  can 
n^ect  and  yet  escape  the  judgment  of  Gbd  P  Let  the  history 


of  Hatelock  and  the  aainfs  in  Burmah  be  remembered,  and 
let  us  hope  that  if  any  of  onr  soldiers  are  willing  to  ren^n 
under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  they  will,  at  lesst,  respect  their 
bravo  comrades  who  think  it  better  to  submit  to  theGspteis 
of  salvation,  and  gird  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  in 
the  might  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit  fight  their  way  throvgh  the 
opposing  host  to  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  city. 
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SoM^i  of  Earfy  Spring.     By  Rowlihd  Bbown. 

1  vol.,  pp.  208.  London  :  W.  Kent  and  Co. 
This  is  a  collection  of  some  beautiful  little  sonnets, 
"  Songs  of  Early  Spring,"  as  they  are  most  aptly 
tenned,  for  the  sunshine,  the  genial  glow  of 
Spring  runs  through  them,  and  they  are  evidently 
the  production  of  a  truly  poetical  mind.  But  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  We  give  the  opening 
stansa  of  the  first  poem,  styled 

▲87IK4TI0ir». 

I  would  scatter  on  earth  as  I  pau  along, 
▲  few  simple  flowers  of  fevourite  song  ; 
A  few  thoughts  of  love  that  will  fragrance  impart, 
And  wake  Love's  sweet  music  in  every  heart : 
In  the  battle  of  life  I  would  have  my  voice  heard, 
I  would  breathe  for  the  wretched  some  hope-giving  word, 
I  would  comfort  the  poor  in  their  conflicts  of  care, 
And  ehaie  from  their  hearts  the  dull  shades  of  despair. 

Now  these  lines  are  very  pretty,  both  in  ex- 
pression and  sentiment ;  but  the  song  which  the 
author  addresses  to  the  cuckoo,  as  the  bird  of 
Spring,  is  prettier;  so  we  extract  it  as  follows : — 
Bird  of  the  sunny  Spring, 
Oh !  thou  art  heralding  ^ 

•  Moments  that  soon  will  bring 

Boses  loved  well. 
Violets  and  cowslips  blow, 
Bluebells  and  fern  leaves  grow. 
Where,  a  short  while  ago, 
Icicles  felL 

Ah !  well  thou  know'st  again. 
Past  is  cold  Winter's  reign, 
Tlow'rets  in  Nature's  train. 

Rise  from  decay. 
Up  fh>m  the  sunny  dells. 
Gladly  thy  music  swells 
Welcome,  as  chiming  bells 

On  Ood*s  blessed  day. 

Glad  are  thy  tidings,  bird. 
Joyous  thy  strain  b  heard. 
Sweet  as  a  kindly  word. 

Breathed  to  the  sad ; 
Por  when  thy  voice  we  hear. 
Summer  we  know  is  near. 
Earth's  brightest  forms  appear. 

All  things  are  glad. 

But  while  we  approve  of  this  and  other  pieces, 
we  must  disapprove  where  disapprobation  is  de- 
served, as  in  the  following  line,  which  occurs  in 
the  poem  called  *'  The  White  Camelia,"  page  6S : 

Not  *neath  the  potent  influenea  of  Km^  Aurora's  light. 


Now,'  who  in  this  world  ever  heard  of  Auron 
being  a  ''  kiag**  P  She  has  been  of  the  femiDine 
gender  from  time  immemorial,  and  no  one  dreamt 
of  her  being  anything  else.  Aurora,  with  her 
**  rosy  tipped  fingers,'*  to  belong  to  the  rougher  bcx 
— the  very  idea  is  preposterous.  We  have  known 
other  gentry,  of  an  approximate  station  to  herovo, 
being  of  disputed  gender.  We  remember  once  to 
have  heard  the  sex  of  Malioe  discassed,  and  the 
mooted  point  left  in  indecision ;  but  Aurora !  ^ 
very  shades  of  Ovid  and  Lempriere,  and  many 
defunct  authorities,  would  leap  from  the  gnve, 
and  protest  against  the  desecration. 

Was  she  not  the  mother  of  the  winds,  sad  of 
Eosphorus — the  bright  Eoaphonis;  and  did  she 
not  behave  most  improperly  with  tbat  geatknin 
of  the  skies,  Orion ;  and  slander,  too,  whiq)eied 
some  other  little  tale  about  a  certain  Monsieat 
Cephalus,  who  moved  in  the  same  sooiety.  And 
there  was  another  ugly  story  about  Tithoaus,  son 
of  Laomedon,  kbg  of  Troy,  whom  Memnon  called 
papa. 

These  little  episodes,  beyond  doubt,  pni* 
Aurora  to  have  been  of  the  feminine  gender.  Pefi 
haps  the  author  mistook  Aurora  for  her  brothei^ 
who  certainly  was  a  king;  and*  perhaps,  the  linij 
should  have  run  thus : 

Not  *neath  the  potent  influence  of  King  SoFs  ligbt. 

But  then  there  would  have  been  a  difficnlij 
about  the  feet — not  of  the  king,  but  of  the  veneu 
however,  whatever  difficulty  or  inaccuracy  M 
author  may  have  tumbled  into,  one  thii^  W 
protest  loudly  against — the  bestowal  of  the  inift< 
culine  gender  on  the  Goddess  of  the  Mom. 


Primula.    A  Book  of  Lyrics.     Sewed.    Pp.  ^ 

London :  Robert  Hardwicke. 
This  shilling's  worth  of  lyrics  ia  anonymoo^ 
There  is  no  cause  for  that  in  the  quab'ty  of  t' 
lyrics,  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them ;  and 
podts  of  the  age  might  be  pleased  to  have  wiii 
some  of  them.    We  have  read  more  than  one 
them  more  frequently  than  any  other  novelty 
the  kin  in  this  or  the  past  year,  or  for  sevej 
years.    The  last  of  the  book  "  from  the  Haneawl 
looks  like  an  imitation  of  Longfellow^  itjrle; 
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(ie  uibor  does  not  require  to  imitate  either 
liM^ellow  or  anj  other  poet.  He  will  make  his 
fij  from  **  Pnmala"  rapidly,  if  geniua  deservea 
SDCcess,  and  eyery  quality  meets  its  deservings. 
**  The  ballad  of  the  boat"  is  a  Yery  pretty  speci- 
Dfn  of  its  style ;  and  through  all  the  twenty, 
eight  separate  pieees,  which  form  the  little  book, 
there  are  pleasing  evidences  of  pains- taking  and 
polish  that  are  often  wanting  in  many  of  the 
poetical  works  that  come  into  oar  hands»  as  if 
(heir  authors  had  been  anxious  to  publish  upon 
magaane  day.  This  quality  will  not  compensate 
for  a  deficiency  in  genius,  in  ideas,  or  imaginative 
power ;  but  it  renders  the  latter  useful.  "  The 
Island  of  Shadows"  is  full  of  ideas,  worthy  of 
prescrratioD,  although  they  may  not  be  strictly 
true.  It  is  a  curious  and  wild  lyric  of  the  dying 
to  (he  dead,  and  thus  begins  : 

Tit,  Cm,  mine  !  I  know  that  I  •hull  stand, 

Upon  the  seashore  soon  ; 
Aad  wttch  the  waves  that  die  npon  the  strand, 

And  the  immortal  moon. 

Bat  the  moon  is  never  called  *'  immortal."  Other 
poets  often  write  of  the  "unstable"  moon  ;*and 
the  idea  is  better  than  the  "  immortal'*  moon. 
Then  the  lyrist  stands  watching  for  a  coming — 
the  loved  and  dead — converted  into  the  me88en<;:er 
ofDeath. 

Hy  sininbg  eyes  will  mark  a  distant  oar, 

Gracing  the  supple  sea ; 
And  a  light  pinnace,  sp«»ding  to  the  shore, 

And  in  it  thioa  wilt  be. 
The  empty  Teins  with  life  no  more  are  warn, 

Tlie  ejet  no  longer  shine  : 
The  pale  star  gazes  through  the  pallid  form — 

What  matter?  thoa  art  mine. 

The  idea  is  carried  out  very  beautifully.  How 
good  it  would  be — a  good  hope  for  the  world,  and 
Baay  of  the  hearts  it  has  wearied  by  the  way,  if 
the  next  verse  were  applicable  to  and  were  true  of 
*li>  who  may  choose  their  future  in  the  present. 

foe  Lore  dweQi  with  (he  dead,  though  more  sedate, 

Chaateoed,  and  n^ild  it  seems. 
While  Afarioei,  Eotj,  Jealousy,  and  Hate, 

With  them  are  only  dreams. 

I  itap  iato  (he  boat,  onr  steady  prow 

f  arrowa  the  still  moonlight ; 
The  sea  is  merry  with  our  plashing  oar. 

With  onr  quick  rudder  white. 

The  doetrine  of  the  lyric — its  object,  or  working 
oat,  is  in  the  first  Terse  of  the  last  quotation ;  and 
tt  assertion,  with  a  donbt^  are  expressed  well  in 
SDotho  v^ — 


Bit  Loft  and  Death,  the  oomradet  and  the  twins, 

Uninterrapted  reign ; 
Whne  is  it  that  one  ends  and  one  begins  P 

And  are  they  one  or  twain  P 

Tbe  question  needs  no  answer,  we  fear.  The 
Ijnst  takes  for  what  i^  what  might  have  been ; 
kvt  we  are  examining  only  the  artistic  qualities 
of  "Primula;"  and,  although  it  may  be  almost 
*BUr  to  borrow  the  twenty-eighth  part  of  any 
^  we  quote  "  The  Nix"  as  an  example  of 
word  painting  thai  is  too  perfect  to  have  been 


rapidly  written  ;  and  in  the  hope,  moreover,  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  possess  themselves  of  the 
other  twenty-seven. 

The  crafty  Nix,  more  false  than  fair. 

Whose  haunt  in  arrowy  Iser  lies — 
She  envied  me  my  golden  hair, 

She  envied  me  my  azure  eyes. 

The  moon,  with  silvery  ciphers,  traced 

The  leaves,  and  on  the  water  play*d ; 
She  rose,  she  caught  me  round  the  waist, 

She  sail,  **  Come  down  with  me,  fair  maid." 

She  led  me  to  her  crystal  grot. 

She  sat  me  in  her  coral  chair, 
She  wi^ved  her  wand,  and  I  had  not, 

Or  Bsnre  eyes,  or  gulden  hair. 

Her  locVs  of  jet,  her  eyes  of  flame 
Were  mine,  and  hers  my  semblance  fair; 

**  0  make  me.  Nix,  again  the  sane  I 
0  give  me  back  my  golden  hair  !** 

She  smiles  in  scorn,  she  disappears. 

And  here  I  sit  and  see  no  sun  ; 
My  eyes  of  fire  are  quench*d  in  tears. 

And  all  my  darksome  looks  undone. 


Sckool  Days  of  Eminent  Men,    By  Johk  Tihbs, 

F.8.A.  Pp.  305.  London :  Kent  and  Co. 
This  amusing  and  interesting  work  commences 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  "  Education  of  the 
Early  Britons,'*  of  whom  the  author  says,  *'  All  we 
can  gather  amid  the  glimmerings  of  the  earliest 
history  of  its  aborigines  b  (in  speaking  of  Britain)^ 
that  skill  in  field  sports,  healthful  pastimes,  and 
domestic  amusements,  formed  the  only  approach  to 
education  which  the  youth  received  from  their 
parents.  They  knew  not  how  to  read,  indeed  they 
held  it  dishonourable  to  learn — but  they  sung  and 
danced  to  music,  and  learned  hymns  by  heart."  Mr. 
Timbs  must  take  care  that  he  do  not  fall  under 
the  lash  of  Dr.  Williams  or  some  other  Cambrian 
or  Celtic  critic. 

From  this  rude  period  of  leammg  ho  takes  us 
onwards,  and  among  other  interesting  facts  in 
connection  with  books,  tells  us,  in  proof  of  the  value 
in  which  they  began  to  be  held,  that  some  years 
afterwards,  in  these  early  days  of  literature,  "  the 
Countess  of  Anjou  gave  200  sheep  and  a  large 
parcel  of  rich  furs,  for  a  volume  of  Homilies.** 
Short  sketches  of  Alfred  the  Great,  St.  Dunstan, 
Canute,  William  the  First,  and  his  successors^ 
follow  up  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  YI.,  the  founder 
of  those  two  seats  of  learning,  Eton  College  and 
Kiqg's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  in  coonection 
with  the  former,  we  have  the  origin  and  description 
of  the  festival  of  the  Montcm  given  ns.   We  r^ — 

**  Among  the  Eton  feetiTals  was  the  Montem,  formerly 
celebrated  every  third  year,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and  believed 
to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Popish  ceremony  of  the 
Boy  Bishop.  It  consisted  of  a  theatrical  procession  pf 
pnpils  wearing  costumes  of  various  periods,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  money  for  *  salt,*  for  the  Captain  of  Eton, 
about  to  retire  to  King's  College,  Cambridge.  To  eaeh 
oontribntor  was  given  a  small  portion  of  salt,  at  ao  eminence 
named  therefrom  Salt  Hill ;  ^e  ceremony  concluding  with 
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the  waviDg  of  i  tug  opoa  tbat  hQI,  or  Montem.    The  but 
Montem  wm  oetebnted  at  WhitMotide,  ISMr.** 

The  author  carefully  takes  us  through  the  sue- 
oeeding  reigns^  mentioning  the  foundations  of  the 
principal  public  schools  in  each,  and  gifing  some 
biographical  account  of  the  founders.  In  relation 
to  St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  in 
1512.  we  read,  that : — "  Lily,  the  eminent  gram- 
marian, the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  was  the  first  master  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
*  Lil/s  Grammar*  is  us^  to  this  day  in  the 
school ;  the  English  rudiments  were  written  by 
Colet,  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  probably  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  Latin  syntax  chiefly  by 
Erasmus,  and  the  remainder  by  Lily  ;  thus,  the 
book  may  have  been  the  joint  production  of  four  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age."  And  we  have 
one  curious  fact  chronicled  in  connection  with  this 
school.  "  The  school,"  says  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  "  is  for  153  boys,  of  every  nation, 
country,  class  ;  the  l53  alluding  to  the  number  of 
fishes  taken  by  St,  Peter."  John  xxi.,  xi.) 
Again  the  author  takes  us  on  to  the  days  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  whom  he  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account.     He  says— 

*<Iii  the  iatervals  of  business,  the  edacation  of  his 
children  formed  Morc*s  greatest  pleasure.  His  opinions 
respecting  female  education  differed  wideiy  from  what  the 
rudeness  of  the  age  might  have  led  us  to  expect.  By 
nothing,  he  justly  thought,  is  female  virtue  so  much  en> 
dangered  as  by  idleness  ;  and  the  fancied  necessity  of  amuse* 
inent :  and  against  these  is  there  any  safeguard  so  effectual 
as  an  attachment  to  literature  P  Some  security  is,  indeed, 
afforded  by  a  diligent  application  to  various  sorts  of  female 
employments  ;  yet  these,  while  they  employ  the  hands,  give 
only  partial  occupation  to  the  mind.  But  well  chosen 
books  at  once  engage  the  thoughts,  reflue  the  taste, 
strengthen  the  understanding,  and  confirm  the  morals. 
Female  virtue,  informed  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
impart,  is  placed  on  the  most  secure  foundations ;  while 
all  the  milder  affections  of  the  heart — partaking  of  the 
improvement  of  the  taste  and  fancy — are  refined  and 
matured.** 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  accompanying  the 
author  in  his  careful  account  of  the  succeeding 
English  monarchs,  and  their  "  Early  Days."  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  leads  us  in  this 
'goodly  eompany  step  by  step  up  to  the  era  of 
"William  the  Fourth.  We  might  linger  pleasantly 
on  the  way  with  Elizabeth  of  England  and  the 
statesmen  liierati  of  her  time  ;  with  the  unhappy 
Oharles  I.  ;  with  the  immortal  writer  of  "  Paradise 
Lost ;  and  the  celebrated  "  Locke  ;'*  together  with 
Lord  Bacon,  and  other  celebrities  of  his  own  and 
subsequent  times ;  but  the  above  reason  dbliges  us 
to  neglect  them. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  together 
with  the  succeeding  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
follow.  A  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  each  being 
given  ;  and  this,  as  we  said  before,  brings  us  up 
to  the  time  of  William  IV. 

This  closes  the  portion  of  the  work,  which 
delineates,  in  a  most  clear  and  able  manner  the 
•*  Progress  of  Education  in  England,"  from  the 
early  days  of  baibarism  to  our  own  times. 


The  second  part  consists  of  **  Anecdote  Bio- 
graphies,** and    commences  with  an  acooont  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  "  celebrated  ecclesiastic, 
statesman,  and  architect,  who  was  born  at  Wyke- 
ham, or  Wickham,  in  Hampshire,  1324,  of  parents 
who,  although  poor,  were  of  creditable  descent,  as 
well  as  of  respectable  character ;"  and  then  we  read, 
that  "  in  the  short  space  of  21  years  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Bishop  of  Wbchester,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  these  realms.*'     He  was  the  founder 
of  Winchester  College,  and  he  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting anecdotical  account  of  that  celebrated  genias 
Crichton,  deservedly  named  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton.     He  tells  us,  that  "  It  was  then  the  custom 
for  Scotchmen  of  birth  to  finish  their  edncatioa 
abroad,  and  serve  in  some  foreign  army,  previously 
to  their  entering  that  of  their  own  country.  "  When 
he  was  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  Crich- 
ton's  father  sent  him  to  the  Continent    He  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  Paris,  when  he  puhlidy  chal- 
lenged all  scholars  and  philosophers  to  a  disputation 
at  the  College  of  Navarre,  to*  be  carried  on  in  anj 
of  the  twelve  specified  languages,  in  any  acieoce, 
liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  whether  practical 
or  theoretic.    And,  as  if  to  show  in  how  Uttle  need 
he  stood  of  preparation,  or  how  lightly  he  held  his 
adversaries,  he  spent  the  sir  weeks  that  elapsed 
between  the  challenge  and  the  contest  in  a  con- 
tinued round  of  tilting,  hunting,  and  dancing.  On 
the  appointed  day,  however,   he  encountered  the 
'  gravest  doctors,  and  divines,'  when  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  astonbhment  of  all  who  heard  hin, 
and  received  the  public  praises  of  the  president 
and  four  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  professors. 
Next  day,  he  was  equally  victorious  at  a  tilting 
match  at  the  Louvre,  where,   through  the  cntha- 
siasm  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  from  tl* 
versatility  of  his  talents,  his  youth,  the  gracefuluess 
his  manner,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  was 
named  'L' Admirable.'     He  was  at  length  assas- 
sinated by  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  it  is  supposed  through  jealousy.'* 

The  above  extract  proves,  that  not  alone  with 
the  dull  details  of  history  does  the  author  deal, 
but  that  lighter  tales  of  truth  promise  to  lights 
readers  interest  from  the  perusal  of  his  pages. 
Further  on  in  the  volume  we  have  a  notice  of 
Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  who  was  reported  to  be 
"  dull  and  slow  in  his  talk;*'  and  the  same  thing 
is  said  of.  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  "  made  but  an 
indifferent  scholar ;"  and  these  two  characteristics 
bear  out  the  remark,  that  men  of  eminence  m 
note  have  frequently  given  but  Utile  promise  of 
celebrity  in  their  early  boyhood. 

John  Bunyau's  is  not  the  next  sketch,  but  the 
next  which  we  can  afford  space  to  notice.  His 
birth  and  parentage  are  set  forth,  and  then  we 
come  to  his  marriage.  **  Bunyan  probably  bcfow 
he  was  nineteen,  chanced  to  bght  upon  a  wife. 
Now  "  nineteen"  is  a  very  early  age  for  cutering 
the  matrimonial  state,  and  tliis  ra.sh  act  seems  to 
have  been  made  still  more  rash  by  the  fact  of  the 
young  couple  beginning  housekeeping,  without  ciefl 
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a  dlsH,  or  a  spoon.     <'  But  Banyan  had  his  trade, 
aod  sbe  (the  wife)  hrought  for  her  portion   two 
boob,  which  her  father  had  left  her  at  his  death. 
"The  plain  man's  pathway  to  Heaven"  was  one, 
the  other  was  Bayley,  Bishop  of  Bangor's  practice 
of  piety/*    These    books  the    young   husband 
sooetimes  read  with  his  wife,  and  they  produced 
in  him  some  desire  to  reform  his  vicious  life,  and 
Dade  him  fall  iu  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  the 
times,  go  to  church  twice  a  day,  with  the  foremost, 
and  there  devotedly  say  and   sing  as  others  did. 
So  that  Banyan  owed  his  reformation  in  part  to 
the  iofloence  of  his  worthy  wife,  we  chronicle  that 
fact  to  the  honour  of  womankind — and  mankind 
too,  for  it  is  not  every  man  who  has  sense  enough 
to  jield  to  the  influence  of  a  worthy  wife.  Next  we 
hare  the  sketch  of  Cowley,  the  poet,  and  we  are 
told  that  he  wrote  hb   "  Pyramus  and   Thisbe*' 
vhen  only  ten  years  old,  and  his  '  Constantia  and 
Philctns,'  when  only  twelve.     They  were  published 
vith  other  pieces,   when  the  author   was  only 
fifteen.    A  lengthened   account   is  given   of  Sir 
laaao  Newton,   and  a  wood   cut  of  '  The  Manor 
Hoose,'  Woolsthorpe,  the  birth  place   of  the  great 
mao,  who  early  displayed  a  mechanical  genius  and 
"During  the  seven  years  which  he  spent  at  Gran- 
tham, to  the  society  of  his  schoolfellows  he  pre- 
ferred that  of  the  young  ladies,  who  lived  in  the 
same  house,  and  he  often  made  little  tables,  cup- 
hoards,  &C.,  for  them.     One  of  these  ladies  when 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  confessed 
that  Newton  had  been  iu  love  with  her ;  but  that 
Mulhiess  of  income,  prevented  their  marriage.'* 
The  bve  making,  no  doubt,  was  the  consequence 
of  the  table-making.     We  might  probably  extract 
passages  from  the  school  days  of  William  Pierce, 
Matthew  Prior,  Addison,  Dr.  Watts,  Pope,  Qay 
Wesley,  and  a  crowd  of  others  ;  but  that,  want  of 
spaee  will  not  permit.     The  juvenile  biography  of 
Dr.  Johnson,    cannot  be  passed  over  so  easily ; 
asd  we,  therefore,  transcribe  the  following  passage, 
tlthofogh  the  absolute  information  has  been  often 
gifeo,  but  not   often  so  neatly   told.     **  Samuel 
Johoaon  was   bom   in  1709.     His   father  was  a 
bookseOer  and  stationer,  and  lived  in  a  house  in 
LichfteM,  which  remains  to  this  day.     Johnson's 
Bother  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and 
DBch  piety,  to  which  are  ascribed  the  early  im- 
prcsnons  of  religion,  which  were  mad^  upon  the 
■nod  of  her  son.     When  he  was  a  child  in  petti- 
eoata»  and  had  leamt  to  read,  Mrs.  Johnson  one 
Bonnng  put  the  Common  Prayer  Book   into  his 
htadi,  pointed  to  the  ooUect  of  the  day,  and  said, 
"Saai,  you  must  get  this  by  heart."     She  went 
ip  stairs,  but  by  the  time  she  had  reached  the 
Keood  floor,  she  heard  him  following  her.     "  What 
i»the  Batter?"  said  she.   'I  can  say  it,'  he  replied, 
ttd  repeated  it  distinctly,  though  be  could  not  have 
^  it  more  than  twice.'*  This  account  of  Johnson's 
B»tW,  verifies  the  statement  that,  many  celebrated 
nd  excellent  men,  owe  both  celebrity  and  excel- 
^ce  to  the  principles  and  habits  taught,  and  incul- 
cated hj  the  m9ther ;  but  Jphnson  does  not  seem 


while  under  her  roof  to  have  profited  much  by  her 
teaching,  for  we  read  <*  it  was  not  until  his  going 
to  Oxford,  that  he  became  a  sincerely  pious  man." 
However,  no  doubt,  his  Mother's  words,  impressed 
on  him  as  a  child  came  home  to  him  in  his  man- 
hood, and  rooted  in  his  heart,  sprang  up  and 
bronght  both  the  fruit  which  crowned  his  after 
life.  The  biographical  notice  of  Scott,  which 
occurs  some  way  on  in  the  volume,  contains  the 
following  amusing  antidote.  It  is  iu  connection 
with  his  school  days,  and  is  related  thus : — 

"  A  schoolfellow — Mr.  Claade  BusseU,  rememhers  Soott 
to  have  once  made  a  great  leap  in  hit  class,  through  the 
stupidity  of  some  braggard  on  the  dnlfs  (dolt's)  bench, 
who  being  asked,  on  boggling  at  cum,  what  part  of  speech 
is  •  with,*  answered  '  a  substantiTc.'  The  rector,  after  a 
moment's  paase,  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  his  dux, 
*  Is  wiik  ever  a  substantive  P'  Bat  all  were  silent,  till  the 
qaery  reached  Scott,  then  near  the  bottom  of  his  class,  who 
instantly  responded  by  quoting  a  verse  from  the  Book  of 
Jadges,  *  And  Sampson  said  to  Delilah  ;  if  they  bind  me 
with  seven  green  wiiks  that  were  never  dried,  then  shall  I  be 
weak  and  as  another  man.*  ** 

And  one  more  anecdote  of  the  great  novelist, 
an  amusing  old  friend  often  met,  but  never  worse 
for  wear — 

**  There  was  a  boy  in  my  class  at  school  who  stood 
always  at  the  top,  nor  conld  I,  with  all  my  efforts,  sopylant 
him.  Day  came  after  day,  and  still  he  kept  his  pUioe,  do 
what  I  woald ;  till  at  length  I  observed  that  when  a  qaes« 
tion  was  asked  him  he  always  fumbled  with  his  fingers  at  a 
particular  button  on  the  lower  part  of  his  waistcoat.  To 
remove  it,  therefore,  became  expedient  in  my  ejes,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  it  was  removed  with  a  knife.  Great  was  my 
anxiety  to  know  the  success  of  my  measure,  and  it  saooeeded 
too  well.  When  the  boy  was  again  questioned,  his  fingera 
sought  again  for  the  button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  foond. 
In  his  distress,  he  looked  down  for  it,  it  was  to  be  seen  no 
more  than  to  be  felt.  He  stood  confounded,  and  I  took 
possession  of  his  place  ;  nor  did  he  ever  recover  it,  or  even, 
I  believe,  sospect  who  was  the  author  of  the  wrong.  Oftea 
in  after  life  has  the  sight  of  him  smote  me  as  I  passed  by 
him  ;  and  often  have  I  resolved  to  make  him  reparalioo,  ba 
it  ended  in  good  resolutions.** 

George  Stephenson  the  Railway  engineer,  who  as 
we  lately  mentioned,  had  no  schoolboy  days ;  Henry 
Kirke  White,  Byron,  and.  the  good  Thomas  Arnold, 
head  master  of  Rugby,  are  noticed,  and  the 
volume  concludes  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  patient  re* 
search  manifested  through  tlds  work.  It  is  a  book 
of  both  useful,  and  entertaining  matter,  and  can- 
not fail  to  please  the  educated,  and  those  who  have 
an  appreciation  for  intellect,  and  its  owners.  The 
great  names  included  in  its  pages  are  familiar  to 
our  ear,  but  many  details  relating  to  them  are  in  a 
great  measure  new  to  us. 

It  is  an  excellent  book,  and  has  an  excellent 
tendency,  teaching  the  old  to  look  with  interest  on 
the  training  of  our  youth,  and  holding  up  to  the 
young,  bright  examples  for  their  imitation.  It  is 
diversified  in  its  biographical  character,  and  states- 
men, poets,  heroes,  and  kings  figure  in  its  pages. 
No  slight  amount  of  labour  must  have  been  ex- 
pended in  its  producLioDy  and  we  hope  this  labour 
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may  be  requited,  as  it  well  deser? es  to  be  by  a 
large  and  rapid  circolation — one  end  and  object  of 
book-making.  **  School-days  of  eminent  men,"  will 
be  found  on  many  drawing-room  tables ;  for  it  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  work  to  occupy  the  yacant  half- 
hour  before  dinner,  with  both  profit  and  pleasure 
to  the  reader.  The  first  part  is  interspersed  with 
very  good  wood  cuts ;  illustrations  of  the  interiors 
of  the  different  public  schools  described,  and  they 
increase  the  general  interest  of  the  book. 


Tke  English  Woman's  Journal.    No.  1.     Piper, 

Stephenson,  and  Spence,  Paternoster-row. 
Thb  object  of  this  new  monthly  publication  seems 
to  be  utility,  rather  than  brilliancy  or  entertain- 
ment. It  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches,  eight  in 
number,  includmg  the  notices  of  books,  and  a 
summary  of  passing  events.  The  first  paper, 
"Profession  of  the  teacher,"  treats  of  an  interest- 
ing class ;  is  w^  written,  and  contains  yaluable 
information,  and  truthful  remarks.  The  second 
article  is  ciJled  "A  house  of  mercy,"  and  alludes 
to  the  "London  Diocesan  Penitentiary."  We 
think  a  minute  detail  of  these  yery  useful  institu- 
tions u  a  mistidLe.  They  exist,  and  their  existence 
is  known — that  is  sufficient.  Howeyer  the  sketch 
before  us  contains  one  idea  of  such  strange  origi- 
nality that  we  transcribe  it  in  the  author*s  own 
words.  He  eays  "I  inquired  from  sister  A. 
whether  there  were  any  particular  rules  regarding 
eleanliness,  as  I  should  imagine  that  the  free  and 
and  ample  use  of  cold  water  would  be  an  important 
means  towards  reformation  ?"  Now,  as  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  want  of  external  cteanli- 
Boss  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penitentiary,  ire 
may  conclude  the  "  reformation'*  alluded  to,  must 
be  that  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Is  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  attainable  through  the  "  free  and 
ample  use  of  cold  water  V*  The  doctrine  is  noyel, 
the  remedy  simple  and  easy. 

A  memoir  of  "  Miss  Bosanquet,'*  a  disciple  of 
Wesley  follows;  and  then  a  sketch  of  foreign 
trayel  entitled  "  Bradshawe  the  Betrayer,**  which 
is  oleyerly  written,  and  contains  a  somewhat  amus- 
ing account  of  the  robbery  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Abbeyiile.  The  youth  of  this  publication  must 
plead  in  excuse  for  its  rather  feeble  constitution, 
it  may  howeyer,  gain  strength  with  age.  Like 
beer  if  good,  it  will  keep  aod  improye — also  like 
beer,  if  weak  it  wHl  turn  flat  and  sour. 


The  Poetieal  Works  of  Robert  Story,      1   vol.. 

Pp.  416.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
There  are  few  bards  who  will  not  enyy  Mr. 
Story's  yolume.  It  has  been  printed  in  New- 
castle, with  ornate  capitals  to  begin  each  separate 
piece,  and  lliey  are  many,  done  in  coloured  inks, 
and  the  book  is  made  magnificent.     It  Is  dedicated 


to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  the 
author  says  that  he  has  been  indebted  for  eo- 
couragement  in  its  publication.  The  poems  are 
arranged  chronologically,  and  beginning  with  1816 
offer  selections  from  Mr.  Story's  writings  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Perhaps  we  need  swcdj 
add  that  he  is  a  Northumbrian  poet.  Circam. 
stances  akeady  stated  expUin  that.  We  recognise 
in  some  of  the  minor  pieces,  songs  that  ha? e  been 
familiar  for  a  number  of  years.  Numbers  of  them 
haye  been  set  to  musioi  and  the  north  cooniij 
reader  will  recollect — 

I  give  you  the  women  thai  brightim  oar  komeii 
The  wifee  and  the  nothePeof  Britaia. 

while  a  song  of  which  we  copy  one  yerse  wriltca 
as  a  "Conservatiye  lay,**  may  be  considered  appro- 
priate to  the  present  day : — 

The  ancieiit  Barons  of  the  Uuid 

Compoeed  a  hanghty  rteg, 
When— mail  on  breaat  and  blade  in  haad, 

They  stood  before  the  King ; 
And,  a«nntlees  in  their  conntry't  e•ae^ 

Their  high  reeohe  avoved 
We  will  wot  th^t  old  Ewoiajid's  Liws 

Bb  changid  bt  Coukt  oa  Cbowb. 

We  all  adopt  the  sentiment  as  to  Courts;  ba 
the  Crowd,  if  the  Barons  please,  haye  an  inherent 
right  to  change  the  laws,  which  they  are  to  obey, 
The  next  is  a  prettier  lyric,  and  its  sentiments  uj 
yery  pleasant,  but  they  are  again  nnhappilj  out  d 

of  date. 

We  rear  no  war-defying 'flag, 

Thongh  armed  for  battle  still ; 
The  feeble,  if  he  like,  may  brag 

The  powerful  nerer  will. 
The  flag  we  rear  in  crery  breeie, 

That  where  it  may,  or  when. 
Wares  forth  a  signal  o*er  the  seas 

Of  "  Peace,  Good-wiU  to  men  1" 

For  arms,  wft-waft  across  the  warei 

The  fmits  of  cvwry  clime ; 
For  death,  the  truth  that  cheers  and  ssTei; 

What  mission  more  snblimef 
For  flames,  we  send  the  lights  afkr 
Ont41ashed  firom  press  and  pen ; 
And  for  the  slogans  used  in  war, 
Ciy— «  Peace,  Good-will  to  men  T 
Then  the  next — we  haye  only  copied  one  or  tw« 
yerses,  is  a  popular  sea  song  in  the  northern  port? 
although  we  know  not^  that  it  eyer  travelled  w 
out  of  them. 

Hy  hark  is  on  the  Tyne,  and  the  wind  Uovs  1^; 

The  tide  is  rising  fast,  and  Pye  bnt  litUe  time  te  spsre. 

Bnt  before  the  latest  moment  to  part  would  be  a  lu! 

So  we»U  kiss,  my  bonny  Mary,  »tiU  the  tide  cooc  is. 
»TiU  the  tide  come  in.  Hill  the  tide  oo«e  le- 
We'll  kiss  my  bonny  k ary.  Hill  the  tide  oew  « 

But  why  that  flUhig  ey^  and  that  pale  drooping  tee»? 

I  cannot  bear  tKoee  sighs,  love  I  I  pnqr  suppress  theaw 

Let  aU  without  be  pleasare,  though  dl  be  erf  with»» 

And  we'll  ki«,  my  bonny  Mary,  tiU  the  tide  eome  «. 
Till  the  tide  come  in,  &c. 

And  the  last  that  we  can  afford  to  borrow^ 
haye  heard  or  read— some  of  the  two— yeiy  ^ 
It  is  adopted  for  agricultural  gatherings,  m 
would  be  useless  at  Weaver's  meetings.^ 
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Hid  opinions  are  almost  antedilavian,  bat  the 
Tenet  are  Tery  good  ;  although  they  bring  us  back 
to  a  time  when  we  hardly  know  when — 

0 1  toora  Bot  the  Plough !  which  for  ages  htth  been 

Tfa«  boMt  of  this  Isle  of  the  Free ; 
Aod  for  ages  to  come,  when  oar  tomb-stonei  are  green. 

Oar  posteriliea  boast  let  it  be 

Oar  cotlons  and  silks  we  might  gire  to  the  moth. 

Nor  be  much  the  worse  off,  yon'Il  allow ; 
The  loom,  after  all,  can  bat  furnish  his  doth  ; 

Tlie  SUM  is  sostaiaed  by  the  Pioogh. 

It  vas  well  with  cor  sires,  when  their  wifea  spun  the 

ieece 

That  at  ehveh  aad  at  market  they  wore ; 
Wkea  the  bom — still  domestic — was  clicking  in  peace 

Ob  the  flags  of  the  cottager's  floor. 

And  thoogh  manneri  hare  changed,  yet  let  worse  oome  to 

vorU, 

We  ooeld  live  as  they  lived,  eren  now ; 
For  garb  is  bat  second,  food  ever  is  first ; 

And  oar  Ibod  is  prodaced  by  the  Ptoagh. 

And  we  don't  want  to  go  there,  preferring  eyeo 
the  flannels  and  linens  of  our  degenerate  times  ; 
hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Story  produces 
good  poetry  which  should  have  been  published ; 
and  hetng  published ;  should  now  be  read. 


(kBemif,  Three  Dboonrses  by  Professor  Blague* 
1  ToL,  pp.  259.  Edinburgh ;  Sutherland  and 
Knox. 

This  ToloBie  oontMns  three  discourses  or  lectures* 
Beauty  is  the  subject.  Plato's  opinions  form  their 
text.  The  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Edinburgh 
UmTersity  is  the  lecturer ;  who  as  a  reason  for 
hia  laeddlisg  with  the  suljeot,  begins  by  saying 
that  if  tbece  be  anything  in  particnlar  which  t 
PiofesKff  of  Greek  should  know  it  is  beauty. 

We  connot  quite  think  that  the  bare  idea  of 
tetdiing  the  Greek  language,  involves  any  re- 
qnisite  on  the  subject  of  beauty ;  further  than  its 
own  beauties  as  a  language  which  are  many,  but 
w«  ftceept  the  statement  as  an  acknowledgement 
that  a  Professor  of  Greek  in  a  university,  should 
do  more  than  merely  teach  the  language.  He  can- 
not indeed  accomplish  that  object,  without  making 
liis  dass  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  Grecian 
trt  ind  literature,  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Qreeb;  but  apparently,  Professor  Blackie, 
^h  that  this  object  should  be  sought,  not  as 
"ttle,  bat  as  much  as  possible. 

The  first  thing  however,  which  a  Professor 
jjjwdd  teach  in  connexion  with  the  beautiful  is 
"wty  m  language.  Beauty,  Professor  Blackie 
«^  nut  consist  with  order  and  symmatry.  Ite 
M»  not,  we  think,  alwajs  given  a  good  example, 
w  that  respect.  The  phrase  "  fine  intoxication." 
lor  example,  is  not  beautiful.  Several  other  ex- 
Fwwona  of  a  similar  kind  occur  in  the  work. 
They  wo  matters  of  style,  but,  according  to  the 
P[^«^  laid  down,  they  do  not  constitute  a 
"••«>Wul  style;  and  yet  the  author  is  a  man  of 


great  ability  ;  who  adopts  such  phrases,  chiefly  we 
suppose,  in  eccentric  moods.  Upon  the  sama 
principle  a  man  may  build  an  ugly  houses  or  do 
anything  else  of  an  unsymmetrical  character  against 
all  good  advice. 

Professor  Blackie  contends  in  this  work,  against 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  Scotch  school  that  l^uty 
was  a  consequence  of  association  ;  in  favour  of  its 
being  an  independent  fact,  without  any  referenoe 
to  our  associations.  Much  might  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  as  is  always  the  case,  when 
the  two  sides  are  both  wrong,  if  pushed  to  ez^ 
tremities.  Half  of  all  discussions  originate  in  the 
determination  to  drive  out  our  views  to  extremities* 
A  bachelor  among  the  Hottentots  may  fall  despe- 
rately in  love  with  a  young  lady,  who  would  not 
be  an  object  of  attraction  in  Edinburgh ;  and^  i& 
his  case,  there  must  be  something  credited  to 
association.  Very  likely  some  of  our  African 
travellers  would  allege  that  the  Hottentot  was 
attracted  by  the  damsel's  kine ;  but  that  is  not  so 
much  alien  from  human  nature  in  all  countries. 
The  world  is  neariy  of  one  kin  on  that  matter. 

The  ornaments  deemed  beautiful  in  some  coun- 
tries would  be  extremely  unpopular  in  others* 
Nose-rings  are  deemed  ornamental  in  the  east^  but 
we  do  not  think  they  would  attract  here.  It  is  a 
matter  of  association ;  of  custoaa  or  fashion*  It 
is  true  that  any  man  may  argue  against  its  pro- 
priety, and  allege  the  practice  to  be  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  rules  of  beauty ;  and  tiiat  is 
true  of  our  rules ;  but  then  it  might  not  have  beea 
true  of  our  great  grand  fathers ;  who  certainly  wora 
artificial  tails  and  had  buckles  on  their  shoes. 

We  presume  that  the  appreciation  of  tha  beaa« 
tiful  in  nature,  or  in  art,  must  depend  upon  tha 
habits,  the  taste,  and  the  mind  of  the  spectaton 
It  may  thus  be  a  matter  of  education.  Some* 
thing  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  quaUty 
itself,  as  on  the  power  of  discernment  and  its  exer* 
cise.  In  that  case  we  confess  that  in  one  okas  of 
works — those  that  everybody  seee»  and  may  see 
daily — or  must  see — we  are  a  badly  educated 
nation.  We  subjoin  some  remarks  from  Professor 
Blackies  work,  which  will  show  our  meaning,  and 
they  are  particularly  sensible  and  true. 

Many  btieatifol  pictures  are  smaU,  the  moit  beantSAil 
poeais  are  oftea  the  shortest ;  bat  all  the  fair  edifices  whidi 
have  a  permaoeot  place  in  the  imagiuation  of  the  vorld  are 
laige  St.  Petei*s  and  St.  Paul's,  the  temples  of  Egypt  and 
India,  the  English  cathedrsls,  and  the  i^laces  of  Florence, 
are  aU  distinguished  by  their  balk.  Nay,  a  cirde  of  hoge 
stonea— as  at  Stonehenge— if  they  are  large,  sod  left  te 
make  their  nataral  io^fession  on  the  mind,  ij  rising  audit  j 
tnrbed  from  a  wide  solitaiy  moor,  vill  have  more  architeo ! 
toral  effect  than  many  a  pretty  villa,  cat  and  carved  iato  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  stone  work.  For  the  fantastic  is  i  pro 
vinoe  that  belongs  not  to  solid  masdnry  natorally ;  and  even 
the  epithet,  neat  or  pretty,  applied  to  a  bmldfng,  as  to  an 
oration,  while  it  expresses  an  amoant  of  positive  Merit* 
always  implies  the  merit  of  aome  element  that  is  necessary 
to  high  excellence.  And  not  only  real  magnitude  is  to  bo 
songht  for  prerionsly  by  all  building  artists,  bat  also,  aad 
even  more,  appareat  magnitude ;  for  art  has  idways  to  do  aa 
moch,  and  more  with  things  aa  (hey  appear,  than  with 
things  aa  they  are ;  and  to  the  passing  spectator  it  can  be  of 
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BO  besefti  whaterer  tliat  i  pablie  baiUinf  is  Urg^  if  from 
•itnatioft  or  anlodcy  contrast,  or  aoy  other  drcamstances,  it 
appears  smalL  No  doubt  vhen  a  man  has  time  to  examine 
a  building  minutely,  it  will  always  be  an  agreeable  surprise 
if  it  tnm  out  larger  that  it  seems.  This  grateful  feeling  is 
experienced  by  •ll  persons  of  common  obsenration  in  going 
through  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  bnt  the  out- 
ward iaee  of  buildings  is  not  intended  to  be  curiously  mea- 
iured,  and  must  make  a  great  appearance  at  once  by  mere 
appearance,  otherwise  there  is  a  failure.  And  it  is  lament- 
able to  obserre  how  fiulnres  of  this  kind  are  among  archi- 
teotura]  monuments.  If  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
London,  as  has  often  been  remsrked,  could  always  be  viewed 
from  the  level  of  the  water,  their  mass  might  be  sufSciently 
imposing;  but  being  seen  generally  from  the  level  of  the 
bridge,  they  fail  of  effect ;  and  this  not  only  from  a  want  of 
real  height,  but  from  the  excess  of  ornamental  Gothic  on 
the  exterior,  which  breaks  down  those  broad  and  simple 
misses  that  naturally  belong  to  unadorned  stone.  In  order 
to  avoid  errors  of  this  kind,  the  congruity  of  situation  is 
above  all  things  to  be  attended  to.  The  size  of  the  area  in 
which  a  building  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  qnantity  of  open 
ground  left  in  front  of  it,  is  a  main  consideration.  Only  a 
really  large  bnilding  will  look  large  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
open  space ;  and  for  architectural  effect,  though  certainly 
Bot  for  convenience,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two  extremes  is  worse,  that  streets,  as  in  the  old  town  of 
Vienna,  should  be  too  narrow,  or,  as  in  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh,  too  wide.  In  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
atreets,  the  houses  in  the  modern  part  of  this  city  should  be 
at  least  one  story  higher;  at  present  they  have  an  extremely 
poor  and  mean  aspect,  being  equally  destitute  of  the  simple 
grandeur  of  mass,  and  the  grace  which  proceeds  from  a  real 
and  skilfully  varied  embellishment. 

As  a  nation  we  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
public  buildings'  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  expenditure  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
at  Westminster,  because  it  has  been  given  to  show 
how  a  rich  peopile  may  be  absurdly  stupid.  The 
site  was  a  blunder,  and  so  has  nearly  everything 
else  been  connected  with  these  buildings.  The 
site  was  the  more  inexcusable,  because  others  were 
at  hand  waiting  to  be  used,  which  were  entirely 
unobjectionable.  After  the  site  was  selected,  how- 
ever, some  attention  might  have  been  given  to  a 
style  consistent  with  a  foundation  in  a  brown  and 
muddy  river,  but  no  respect  has  been  paid  to  con- 
gruity  in  the  circumstances. 

Then  a  great  portion  of  our  public  buildings  are 
put  out  of  sight.  The  general  post-office  in 
London  screens  Goldsmith's  Hall — one  of  the 
better  class  of  buildings  in  the  city.  St.  Paul's 
itself  is  almost  hidden  from  public  view  by  piles  of 
warehouses.  A  similar  practice  exists  in  Gjasgow 
where  an  Architectural  Institute  has  done  some- 
thing for  the  improvement  of  public  taste ;  yet 
Glasgow  is  incomparably  superior  to  Liverpool  or 
Manchester. 

It  would  be  diQcult  to  spoil  Edinburgh  from  the 
same  cause,  but  we  have  not  to  thank  architectural 
science  for  that  fact ;  and  we  may  add  that  we 
should  not  like  to  see  an  inch  abstracted  from  the 
breadth  of  the  streets,  even  if  should  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  height  of  the  houses. 

We  are,  however,  a  people  who  cannot  compre- 
hend the  beautiful,  and  a  plain  reason  for  the  fact 
is  supplied  in  the  following  passage.  It  occurs 
early  in  the  work,  and  leaver  us  in  sofne  doubt 


whether  the  lecinrer  preferred  monotbeisin  to 
polytheism.  We  half  dread,  that  like  Lot's  wife, 
he  looks  back  to  the  splendour  of  hdathenism, 
but  perhaps  not  with  regret. 

We  are  in  many  respects,  I  fSear,  a  very  utilitariBB,  a  very 
vulgar,  and,  I  fear,  a  very  Gothic  race.    Nor,  iodeed,  is 
this  surprising,  seeing  that  over  and  above  the  materisliting 
influences  of  the  love  of  money,   natural  to  a  meresotQe 
people,  and  the  harshness  of  mind  engendered  by  the  hsbit 
of  political  partisanship,  we,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  pos- 
sess aChnrdi  polity — the  extreme  form  of  naked  Protect- 
ism — which,  starting  from  the  violence  of  popuUr  insge 
breaking,  has  e?er  maintained  a  character  of  bigoted  hosti- 
lity, of  morbid  jealousy,  or  of  boorish   indifference  to   sll 
the  softening  influences,  and  the  graceful  witcheries  of  the 
Pine  Arts — a  polity  which  formally  established  that  as- 
natural  divorce  between  Beauty  and  Faith,  which  eaa  mna 
be  made  without  robbing  the  arts  of  their  noblest  sool,  ssd 
elefation  of  no  small  charm.    With  the  Oreeks  the  vo; 
reverse  was  the  case.  Their  religion,  Itke  all  poly  theiso,briBg 
merely  a  pictorial  personation  of  tha  most  striking  powers 
of  nature  and  of  the  human  soul,  and  created  altogether  b; 
the  devout  working  of  the  imagination,  could  never  com 
into  an  attitude  o!  hostility  to  any  purely  imagioatiTe  sH, 
but  did  rather,  by  its  very  nature,  constantly  invite  sod 
Stimulate  the  exercise  of  that  devout  plastic  faculty  which 
the  one-eyed  sternness  of  certain  forms  of  monothebm  piti- 
lessly denounces.    Monotheism,  indeed,  in   every  shape, 
howevei  much  it  may  recommend  itself  to  the  mere  ressos 
and  cognitive  understanding,  makes  no  appeal  to  that  (scsUy 
of  'oJXT  nature  which  delights  in  the  Tariona  play  of  ever 
shifting,  and  ever  beautiful  poems;  and  the  oonseqoenct 
plainly  is,  that  every  religion  which  preadies  only  one  God, 
when  pushed  to  that  extreme  towards  which  the  narroanesi 
of  the  human  mind  is  always  driving  it,  will  either,  with  a 
jealous  xeal,  pass  a  universal  interdict  againsl  the  witehiag 
language  of  fair  forms,  or,  at  least,  carefully  cirenmseribe 
its   activity   within   the  bounds  of  what  is  distinctly  sod 
tangibly  human.    The  direct  and  natural  tendency  of  the 
highest  spiritual  truth,  that  Qod  is  a  spirit,  as  vulgarly  cos- 
oeived,  certainly  never  can  be  to  encourage  those  wbo  beliere 
it  to  the  crcotion  of  sensurous  forms  that  bear  any  sppnach 
to  what    is  characteristically  called  divine;   and  though 
Christianity  does  in  nowise  expressly  forbid  the  practice  of 
the  fine  arts,  it  confines  its  sonl  stirring  appeals  so  exds* 
sively  to  the  conscience,  and  plants  every  thing  human  aed 
sensnoua  at  ^such  an  infinite  distance  from  what  is  divine, 
that  we  need  not  be  at  all  surprised  when  we  stumble  on  the 
plain  historical  fact,  that  the  roost  intimate  union  of  the 
religion  of  Christ   with  the  arts  of  representation,  tool 
place  iu   an    age  and  in  a  country  where    the    nativi 
tendencies  of  the  Christian  faith  were  neatraliaed  bjastranf 
admixture    of   the    outward    pomp    and    ceremonial  of 
heathenism. 

If  we  must  resign  the  beautiful  in  art,  or  the 
truth  in  faith,  the  former  had  better  go  and  abide 
for  ever  in  the  isles  of  Greece,  or  the  plains  of 
Italy ;  but  assuredly  the  faith  itself  *'  the  highest 
spiritual  truth/*  not  vulgarly  conceived,  but  held 
by  those  whom  learned  men  may  denomiDale 
vulgar  is  in  itself  most  beautiful — the  disceroer  of 
beauty  in  all  the  ^orks  of  nature.  Poshed  to  an 
extreme,  it  can  never  be  more  than  a  mathematical 
fact  admits  of  being  pushed  to  an  extreme.  While 
we  speak  of  the  rules  of  beauty  as  requiring  order 
and  symmetry,  we  must  admit  that  poljtbeism 
broke  them  all. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  volume 
with  which  we  do  not  agree ;  and  yet  the  discourses 
contain  practical  couiuels  that  are  true  and  are 
useful. 
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A  Wmi  ai  Bridge  ofJUan.    By  Chas.  Hogbbs, 
r.8JL     1  Tol.     Edinborgb  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

Buekan.    By  the  Key.  John  Fbatt,  MJl.    1  ? ol. 
Aberdeen ;  Levis  and  James  Smitb. 

Tbbsb  Tolnmes  belong  botb  to  tbe  class  between 
toimst*8  guides  and  more  serious  works.  They 
are  tourist's  gnides  made  useful  for  subsequent 
purposes,  and  a  Tery  large  aud  interesting  class  of 
iBformation  is  oon? eyed  in  tbem.  The  first  is  a 
leeond  edition  of  a  work  already  known  to  all 
fisitors  to  tbe  Bridge  of  Allan,  which  standing  in 
the  heart  of  some  of  the  finest  stenery  in  Scotland, 
foraished  Dr.  Rogers  with  a  capital  centre  for  his 
tours. 

This  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  most 
carefolly  digested.  The  information,  we  have  no 
doabt  is  generally  correct,  and  none  whaterer  that 
it  gives  both  in  the  historical  and  traditional 
depsrtnents  a  trustworthy  report  of  the  scenes  to 
which  it  leads. 

Tbe  second  yolume,  Mr.  Pratts  refers  to  a 
Bistriet  not  strongly  recommended  hitherto  for 
tourists;  and  it  would  be  still  worse  for  winter 
trnelling.  The  district  of  Buohan  forms  the 
north  •eastern  comer  of  Aberdeenshire ;  and  having 
tbe  Moray  Firth  and  the  northern  ocean  on  two 
sides  has  a  bleak  repute  which  it  does  not  merit. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  collected  many  traditions  of  a 
(listTiot  rich  in  tbem  with  diligence,  and  he  carries 
his  reades  to  the  scene  of  m&ny  old  and  touching 
UUads,  and  many  cruel  and  desperate  fights  ;  for 
the  region  which  he  describes  was  in  the  eye  of  all 
from  tbe  Baltic  and  the  north  eastern 
T,  is  not  inaptly  characterised  by  the  junction 
of  the  bloody  pit^  and  the  old  kirk  of  Qarorie  with 
tbe  sculls  built  into  its  walls : — 

Tlie  iteep  aidet  of  the  glen  rise  to  ihe  height  of  one 
kidrad  and  flftj  or  two  hundred  feet.  After  crossing  the 
■eilh  of  the  gorge,  ve  pass  along  its  western  verge,  till  we 
nvk  a  point  at  whieh  the  ravine  files  off  in  two  different 
iredioas,  severallj  stretehing  away  among  the  neighbonring 
iplas^  At  this  point  the  path  takes  a  bend  to  tbe  right, 
Indiag  throngh  a  mazy  confusion  of  wild- roses  and  other 
floveriag  shniba,  directly  to  the  old  church  of  Gamrie, 
■bttdy  mentioned  as  standing  on  a  sort  of  plateau  or  shelf 
is  the  kin,  and  oferlooking  the  bay  and  villiage  of  Garden, 
ifea,  far  below.  The  ehureh  had  for  its  tutelar,  St.  John 
tbe  Sraagelist.  la  a  lintel  of  a  walled  up  arch,  or  window 
ia  the  west  gable,  is  the  following  inscription,  *'  This  church 
vMbtatinlOO*." 

The  length  of  the  church  is  about  ninety  feet;  the 
flwwcd  which  poeaibly  formed  the  whole  of  the  original 
itfietiie— is  abo«t  twenty-foor  feet.  The  walls  of  this 
fsit  flfthe  ehufch  have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  those  of 
Ike  aate  probably  after  the  introdi^ion  of  the  Presby- 
I  loiea  rcligioo — having  been  originally  about  four  feet  lower. 
Tks  nisbg  of  the  chancel  gable  may  easily  be  traced,  both 
>>tcna]ly  and  externally.  The  nave  swells  out  about  half  a 
^  oa  each  side,  makhig  the  whole  width  a  foot  wider  than 
tke  ckaacd.  The  entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a  low  door- 
**7.  with  a  very  depressed  arch,  on  the  south  side,  about 
t«c^j  feci  from  the  west  end.  In  the  sooth  side  of  the 
<^*aed  theie  had  originally  been  a  prietft  door.  In  the 
cMt  «aU,to  the  north  altar,  there  is  an  Mmhry ;  and  in  the 
■«tk  vdl  the)Bro/il«nt  or  credence.  On  the  south  side  of 
tke  ihar,  in  the  cast  wall,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 


aumbry,  is  a  small  tablet  in  good  preservation,  placed  by 
**  Honorabilis  Yir,  Patricias  Barday,  Dux  de  tolly.  An : 
D.Mi  Mo.  Quio,  Quadrage,  Septimo."  Above  this  tablet  is 
a  niche,  in  whioh  there  had  probably  been  an  effigy,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  is  no  longer  there.  A  doorway  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  east  end  where  themltar  had  stood, 
but  is  again  filled  in  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  In 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  three  holes,  formerly  built  in 
with  human  skulls,  only  of  late  years  removed.  In  Macfar- 
lane*s  M.S.  Oeognqthical  ColUetiom  mention  is  made  of  a 
battle  with  the  Danes  at  this  plice :  "  In  Gamry  was  a 
battle  of  Danes  upon  a  very  high  promontory,  called  The 
Bloody  Pole  to  this  day;*'  and  in  the  statist ioJ  account  of 
the  parish  ;  "  On  the  precipice  or  brow  of  the  hill  above 
the  Kirk  of  Gamrie,  at  the  cast  end  of  one  of  the  most  level 
and  extensive  plains  in  Buohan,  are  a  number  of  vestiges  of 
encampments,  which  at  this  day  are  called  by  the  name  of 
« The  bleedy  pots,'  or  '  bloody  pits.' " 

The  greater  part  of  Buchan  belonged  originally 
to  the  Oomyns,  many  of  whom  adopted  the  name ' 
of  their  land  when  their  own  was  proscribed. 

Buchan  had,  however,  many  ballads  more  peace- 
able, or  less  political,  and  the  scene  of  one  of 
them  is  described  in  tbe  following  extract.  The 
Tthan,  on  which  it  is  situated  is  altogether  a 
romantic  stream  of  the  second,  or  third  class,  but 
it  was  of  the  first  rank  in  pearls  once,  and  bad  a 
fishery  which  was  profitably  prosecuted— 

Por  instance  the  neighbourhood  of  this  little  stream  of 
the  Black  Water — now  an  obscure  region — with  its  arrow- 
heads, it  cairns,  and  its  calcined  bones,  had  evidently  been 
the  scene  of  fierce  and  mortal  conflicts.  The  rugged  glen 
through  which  it  flows  may  have  formed  the  dividing  march 
between  hostile  neighbours ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  battle- 
field of  an  invading  foe ;  but,  in  either  case,  it  affords  an 
interesting  page  in  the  past  history  of  Buchan  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  when,  with  a  vandalism  equal  to  tlie 
age  these  memoriuls  represent,  they  were  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  course  of  the  Tthan,  where  we  left 
it  at  the  course  of  the  Little  Water.  Here  the  public  road 
ascends  to  the  right,  and  a  private  carriage  road  runs  along 
the  base  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  the  left.  This  last  leads 
into  the  park-grounds  of  the  ancient  House  of  Oi^hi.  Tbe 
house  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  stupendious  rocky  eminence, 
and  overlooks  a  scene  of  incomparable  beauty.  The  Ythan 
courses  down  tke  heart  of  the  ravine  beneath,  and,  compared 
with  the  magnificent  features  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
appears  like  a  silver  thread.  On  the  right,  or  Buchan  side, 
are  the  Braee  of  Oig1U\  oa  the  left  the  Braee  of  Fonum- 
tine^  sometimes  called  the  Braes  of  Saddo,  or  of  Dlahfbwt, 
both  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  precipitous  cliffs  and  rugged 
rooks  giving  point  and  character  to  the  scene.  The  paths 
throngh  this  delicious  labyrinth  of  nature's  growth  ate 
carried  on  with  tbe  best  effect.  At  one  moment  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  brow  of  a  deep  descent,  requiring  artificial 
steps  to  guide  us  down;  at  another  we  are  buried  in  a  leafy 
arttde,  vistaed  by  trunks  of  gigantic  trees,  and  hemmed  in 
with  tangled  biushwood,  the  path  bordered  with  fiowers 
whioh  are  strangers  to  most  other  parts  of  Buchan.  OiglU 
was  the  dowry  of  Catherine  Gordon,  the  mother  of  Lord 
ByroMt  and  in  tbe  words  cf  its  native  poet  we  may  speak 
of  it:— 

Plowers  fresh  in  hoe,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  passing  step ;  and  with  their  dyes, 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  maze ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep-blue  eyes, 
Kis«*d  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  skies. 

Mr.  Piatt  has  admirably  done  his  work,  and 
rendered  it  interestmg  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  district  of  Buchan. 
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Thb  change  of  Ministry  and  the  long  interral  that 
elapsed  before  the  different  members  of  thegofera- 
ment,  who  vacated  their  seats  by  the  acceptance  of 
office,  could  be  re-elected — necessarily  prevented 
any  public  business  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  month,  and  the  House  of  Peers  did  not  resume 
work  until  the  13th  inst.,  nor  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  until  the  13ih.  The  Peers  have  had  no  work 
since,  and  the  Commons  have  had  little  more 
than  none  ;  although  they  have  remained  long  in 
their  places,  and  heard  some  speeches.  An  rariy 
Easter  has  caused  another  interruption  to  business, 
•  and  the  serious  labour  of  the  session  has  all,  as  is 
usual,  to  be  accomplished.  The  most  important 
measure  as  yet  brought  before  Parliament,  is  the 
new  government  scheme  for  managing  India.  It 
adopts  Viscount  Palmerston^s  proposal  to  abolish 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  appoint  a  Cabinet 
Minister  who  shall  be  charged  with  Indian  affairs. 
Instead  of  the  late  Government  Council  of  eight — 
it  makes  the  Council  eighteen ;  and  in  place  of 
leaving  them  all  nominees  of  the  Crown  ;  it  gives 
the  nomination  of  one  half  to  the  government,  who 
propose  to  place  the  names  of  their  first  nominees 
in  the  bill ;  and  thus  give  that  patronage  virtnally 
to  the  Pariiament* 

The  scheme  limits  the  selection,  even  by  the 
Government,  to  persons  who  have  qualiffed  by 
serving  ten  years  with  commissions  in  the  armies 
of  Bengal,  £ombi^,  Madras^  and  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinoes,  or  five  years  in  the  regular  army  in  India, 
One  person  of  each  class  will  be  selected.  Another 
from  each  of  the  civil  services  of  the  great  division 
of  India  will  be  chosen,  and  each  of  the  parties 
appointed  must  have  served  for  fifteen  years.  The 
ninth  nominated  member  must  have  belonged  to 
the  diplomatic  service  at  the  courts  of  the  native 
princes. 

The  elective  members  have,  to  the  number  of 
four,  a  constituency  of  all  persons  who  may  be 
resident  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  who  must 
have  resided  in  India  for  ten  years  under  her 
Majesty's  commission,  or  in  the  civil  service ;  or 
have  been  resident  there  on  business  for  fifteen 
yearsi  of  the  proprietors  of  not  less  than  £1,000  in 
Indian  stock,  or  not  less  than  £8,000  in  Indian 
railways,  or  Other  public  works. 

The  remaining  five  members  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  parliamentary  constituencies  of  the  city  of 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  Glasgow  and 
Belfast.  The  selection  is  made  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  commercial  feei- 
ng of  the  countrv.  The  plan  has  been  assailed 
bitterly,  but  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for 
this  course.  Sorely  election  by  large  constituencies 
is  better  tean  GK)vernment  nomination.  It  secures 
a  certain  measure  of  independence  iu  the  council. 
Its  members  are  not^  vote,  but  only  to  work ; 
yet  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  explain  their  pro- 


ceedings to  their  constituencies,  some  measure  of 
public  opinion  will  bear  upon  them. 

The  Liberal  party  are,  it  is  said,  to  oppose  the 
scheme  ;  but  to  oppose  it  in  favour  of  complete 
nomination  on  Liberal  grounds  is  impossible,  witli- 
out  gross  inconsistency.  Whatever  may  bo  not 
said  by  any  party,  it  never  was  fonneiiy  a  Liberal 
habit  to  heap  patronage  on  the  Grovemment,  or  to 
give  away  nominations  when  a  conatitttenoy  eoild 
be  formed. 

We  have  discovered  no  reason  for  chaogtaf 
the  opinion  that  the  present  year  is  a  bad 
period  for  effecting  any  radical  chai^  b  the 
Government  of  India  ;  that  inquiry  shoold 
have  preceeded  legislation  ;  and  that  action  for 
the  future  could  thus  have  been  based  upon  tbe 
evidence  of  the  past ;  while  the  decision  in  tbe 
Commons,  affords  only  a  pretext  for  the  change  in 
opinion,  exhibited  by  tbe  members  of  the  Qoven- 
ment ;  but  if  an  alteration  must  be  made,  there  ii 
no  doubt  that  the  new  bill  is  better  than  its  pie- 
dessor. 

The  presumed  difiierencee  with  tiieFreneh  ooiri 
are  supposed  by  many  penons  to  haveotuMil 
the  recall  of  M.  DTersigny  from  the  Embwsy 
of  the  French  here  upon  the  grounds  that  he  ¥» 
too  pinch  attached  to  the  British  alliance ;  and  not 
the  kind  of  person  now  needed  in  London. 

Feb.  27th.— The  Bank  of  England  retnim 
show  a  nearer  approximation  of  the  bullioa  snd 
circulation.  The  latter  on  the  24ith  current,  was 
£19,453,515  and  the  former  was  £17>623,85l. 
Tbe  unemployed  notes  were  £11,841,395.  The 
private  securities  were  £17,164,143 ;  being  lc« 
rather  than  the  bullion ;  and  as  the  private  dc- 
posite  were  £15.496,817  only  £1.667,326  more 
than  them,  the  figures  are  worthy  of  preserra- 
tion.  Consols  once  to  day  were  97i  to  97i  and 
afterwards  they  (h\\  to  96f,  but  rose  subsequently 
to  96|  and  97. 

A  celebrated  trial— that  of  the  directors  and 
manager  of  the  latojloyal  British  Bank---wbicb 
has  lasted  for  thirteen  days,  was  closed  this  even- 
ing, by  a  verdict  of  guilty  againiit  all  the  parties. 
The  charge  was  for  conspiring  together  to  publish 
false  reports  of  the  state  of  tbe  bank,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  puUic  to  deposit  money  or 
take  shares.  Mr.  Stapleton,  a  member  of  Parf»- 
ment,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  shilling; 
so  the  Judge,  Loni  Campbell,  had  concluded  bim 
pe^jDsctly  innocent.  Mr.  Humphrey  Brown,  for- 
merly a  Member  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Esdail^  the 
governor ;  and  Mr.  Cameron,  the  manager  of  the 
bank,  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisoii- 
ment.  Alderman  Kennedy,  who  bad  served  as 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  was  sentenced  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment ;  Mr.  Owen  to  six  months 
and  Mr.  Maoleod  to  three  months'  imprisonment 

Maech  1.— Orsini,    Pierri,   and  Eudio^  the 
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EalianB,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  tbe  Emperor 
of  the  Frenchy  on  the  14lh  of  January,  and  were 
sentenced  to  death,  have  appealed  to  tbe  laws  of 
Cassation  which  will  delay  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  The  friends  of  the  Government  say 
that  its  members  will  be  re  elected  without  contests. 
Sir  Francis  Thesiger  took  bis  seat  as  Lord  Chancellor 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Peers.  The  Earls  Derby, 
Clarendon,  and  Granville,  made  long  speeches  in 
the  Peers  on  the  governmental  crisis,  and  the 
House  adjourned  to  the  12th.  Telegraphic  news 
from  India  are  that  Sir  Hugh  Hose  had  relieved 
Sangor,  where  one  hundred  Christian  women  and 
children  have  found  refuge.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  at  Futteyghur,  up  to  the  middle  of  February. 

3rd.— We  are  in  mid-winter  with  heavy  fails  of 
snow  and  severe  frost  everywhere.  An  Australian 
telegraph  reports  that  the  Legislature  of  Victoria 
have  resolved  by  h  large  majority  to  render  the 
education  of  children  compulsory.  Kumours  of  a 
had  feeling  in  France  prevail,  and  many  political 
arrests  are  made. 

4th. — The  enow  storm  has  been  very  general 
and  severe ;  and  the  channel  communications  have 
been  interrupted.  Very  great  distress  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  shipping  ports,  from  the  long 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds  and  consequent  idle- 
ness of  the  labourers. 

5th. — A  number  of  Italians  and  their  friends 
meet  daily  in  London  as  .a  conference  for  the 
establishment  of  Italian  freedom  and  independence. 
The  most  difficult  work  that  men  could  undertake. 

8th.— The  money  market  is  dull,  and  Consols 
ire  rather  lower  on  account  of  supposed  difficulties 
viih  France.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Lord  John  Manners,  in  North  Leicestershire, 
are  returned  without  opposition.  Mr.  Disracli^s 
speech  is  considered  warlike. 

9th. — The  agitation  in  Consols  and  Stocks  con- 
tinues, but  the  former  worth  96f  in  the  morning 
bfongbt  97  before  night. 

10th. — A  pamphlet  has  been  published  in 
Paris,  ascribed  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  his 
fidelity  to  the  alliance  with  Britain  and  his  policy 
are  vindicated. 

11th.— With  a  slight  and  slow  softening  of 
weath^,  the  frost  still  remains  later  in  the  season 
than  usual,  and  loath  to  leave. 

12th. — Orsini  and  Pierri  were  executed  at 
Paris  this  morning.  Rudio*s  sentence  was  com- 
mated.  The  House  of  Commons  re-assembled  in 
the  evening. 

ISth. — ^The  papers  of  thq  United  States  say 
that  a  very  remarkable  religious  revival  has  oc- 
curred in  tbe  Eepublio,  not  in  a  few  places  alone, 
hit  over  all  the  land.  It  may  extend  to  the 
fiotth,  and  give  every  man  back  his  own — the 
lUves  thdr  liberty. 

15th. — Tbe  only  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  will  be 
Tisible  in  this  country  for  many  years  occurred 
to^y,  and  disappointed  everybody.  First  there 
verc  clouds,  and  second  no  very  remarkable  dark- 
ness, nothing  more  than  we  often  experience.    A 


telegraphic  report  mentions  the  defeat  of  the 
Bareilly  rebels  on  the  10th  of  February.  In  other 
parts  of  India  nothing  had  occurred. 

The  Commons  agreed  to  give  the  goverment 
money  for  four  months  on  account  of  the  estimates. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bwart,  of  Dumfries,  a 
committee  was  {appointed  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  colonising  India.  The  old  Anglo-Indian  officials, 
sucb  as  Mr.  Mangles  and  Colonel  Sykes,  described 
the  mountains  of  India  as  quite  hard  and  horrible. 
They  did  not  quote  Virgil,  but  they  might  have 
borrowed  the  line. 

Ban  per  ignotot  errent  animalia  monies.^ 

If  a  colonist  got  above  the  fever  line,  he  bad  only 
stones  to  stand  upon ;  and  if  below  it,  he  died. 
This  is  rank  nonsense,  as  tbe  bodily^  presence  of 
the  gentlemen  named  testifies.  They  do  not  look 
as  if  they  lived  on  stoiies ;  and,  of  course,  they 
did  not  die  in  India. 

17th.— Lord  John  Russeirs  "annual"— the 
Oaths  bill,  discussed  in  tbe  Commons. 

Lord  Lyndhurst.  in  the  Peers,  spoke  wArmly  re- 
garding the  case  of  two  British  engineers  im- 
prisoned very  improperly  in  Naples.  Out  Ionian 
islands  threaten  to  rebel,  and  the  mnnmipal 
authorities  of  Zante  refuse  to  sell  the  Government 
land  required  for  fortifications.  Other  Govern- 
ments would  not  ask  their  consent  to  the  transfer. 
The  aboriginal  party  had  a  field  night  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany seemed  to  make  a  great  matter  of  the  asser- 
tion that  their  Sepoys  had  only  murdered  women 
and  children,  but  had  not  mutilated  them — only 
murdered. 

19ih. — ^A  curious  discussion  in  tbe  Commons 
consequent  on  the  offer  of  some  army  agents  to 
undersell  the  Government  in  tbeir  own  commis- 
sions ;  originating  in  the  offer  of  commissions  to 
any  eligible  persons  who  bring  a  given  number  of 
men.  The  men  it  appears  can  be  obtained  by  con* 
tract  at  considerably  less  expenditure  than  tbe 
price  of  commissions. 

22nd. — Although  tbe  quarrels  with  the  French 
(Government  are  supposed  to  be  smoked  over,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  assured  Parliament  that  the 
enieiUe  cordiale  is  re-established  in  a  very  active 
state,  yet  the  rumoured  substitution  of  Pelissier 
Due  de  Malakhoff,  and  Marshal  of  France  for 
M.  D'Persigny  as  Ambassador  from  the  French  in 
London,  is  deemed  a  doubtful  measure.  Is  it  a 
compliment  or  a  threat  P  Most  men  in  this  case 
prefer  the  pen  to  the  sword. 

23rd. — The  Commons  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening,  with  a  discussion  upon  the  passport 
system,  and  the  prioe  of  passports  to  France.  Mr. 
Bright,  of  Birmingham,  recommended  a  low  charge 
for  passports — say  one  shilling.  Formerly  the 
radical  doctrine  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  absenteeism,  and  a  very 
good  doctrine  that  was.  Lord  Bury  had  leave 
granted  by  a  majority  of  105  to  62  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  to  legalise  tbe  marriage  of  a 
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widower  with  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife — an 
annual  question.  Leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Ajrtoun 
to  in  trod  ace  a  bill  for  equalising  rating  under  the 
poor  law  over  the  London  parishes— certainlj  a  new 
question.  It  is  said  that  Marshal  Pelissier  has 
obtained  the  appobtment  of  French  ambassador 
to  London. 

24th.— The  East  India  Company  to-day  voted 
a  pension  of  £1,000  yearly  to  Sir  H.  Lawrence, 
the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  to 
whom  the  now  Government  have  given  the 
baronetcy  intended  for  his  late  father.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  the  brother  of  the  late,  and  uncle  of 
the  present  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  has  had  the 
north-western  provinces  added  to  his  governorship 
of  the  Funjaub,  and  will  probably  reside  at 
Meenit  or  Delhi.  The  Company  to-day  offer  to 
take  contracts  for  a  loan  of  five  roUlions  sterling, 
according  to  the  power  obtained  by  their  new 
act.  The  telegraph  of  an  Indian  midl  states  that 
the  attack  on  Luckuow  was  expected  to  com- 
mence on  the  22nd  of  last  month.  The  Commons 
were  occupied  all  to-day  with  the  discussion  of  a 
riot  between  the  police  of  Dublin,  and  the  stndents 
of  the  university  there,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Earl 
of  Eglintoun's  entry  into  the  city. 

30th. — A  telegraph  from  Bombay  brings  intelli- 
gence to  the  9th  of  March  from  Lucknow,  but  at 
that  date  the  city  had  not  been  attacked.  Bat- 
teries  were  in  preparation,  and  a  stout  resistance 
was  expected.  It  is  not  true  that  the  King  of 
Delhi  is  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  as 
bad  been  reported.  His  trial  was  not  over,  and  his 
sentence  had  not  been  pronounced.  The  telegraph 
reports  combats  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  marching  on 
Jhansi,  who  has  captured  all  the  forts  as  he  moved 
on,  and  has  hung  many  rebels,  who  were  charged 
with  the  murders  in  the  districts,  which  he  now 
dominates,  last  summer — by  Colonel  Kawcroft  at 
Ghorachpoor ;  and  while  the  Punjab  and  Sciude 
are  quiet,  the  Bheeb  are  in  rebellion  in  Bombay, 
and  the  Bessagees  in  the  Canara  districts  of 
Madras. 

Mabch  26th. — Lord  Panmure,  in  the  Peers, 
complained  that  he  had  been  described  as  an  enemy 
of  barrack  reform  out  of  doors ;  and  gave  a  very 
pleasing  account  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  soldiers  during  past  years. 
The  great  point  in  his  speech  was  the  cost  of  new 
barracks  for  one  thousand  men,  which  with  the  site 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis,  would  he 
said,  be  £150,000  to  £200,000.  In  other  words, 
the  nation  oannot  erect  comfortable  dwellings  for 
the  military ;  but  must  have  huge  piles  in  tho 
most  uncomfortable  condition  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
If  our  authorities  would  condescend  to  follow  the 
examples  of  common  builders  for  common  people, 
they  could  erect  small  houses,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  including  the  site,  a  garden  for 
each  house,  and  some  public  ground,  for  £35,000. 
Let  them  ask  any  builder,  and  he  will  run  up  a 
short  steet  for  them,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
there  they  have  their  barracks ! 


In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  introduoed  hs 
scheme  for  a  new  Government  of  India.  It  s 
more  liberal  than  Viscount  Palmerston.  Both 
plans  supersede  the  old  East  India  CompaDj^OTer 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced  a  funeral  oration; 
likening  them  to  Venice,  which  came  natural!/ 
'into  his  mind — being  the  city  of  his  ancestors  for 
a  time.  Surely  he  does  not  wish  the  comparison 
to  be  carried  out,  and  himself  and  friends  pat  on  i 
par  with  the  Austrian  jailors  of  Venice ! 

The  past  Government's  scheme  contained  a 
President,  who  was  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a 
Secretary,  and  eight  members  of  council,  all 
nominated  by  the  Government. 

The  present  Government's  scheme  has  a  Presi- 
dent, who  is  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister— eighteen 
members  of  council,  half  of  whom  are  to  be  nom- 
inated by  Government,  and  are  named  in  the  bill, 
four  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Anglo* 
Indians  resident  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
five  at  the  rate  of  one  each  by  the  Parliamentary 
constituencies  of  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Belfast,  and  Manchester. 

The  provisions  made  for  securing  men  acquainted 
with  India  are  very  good.  Somebody  is  sore, 
however,  to  describe  them  all  in  a  very  formal 
manner  within  this  same  publication,  and  it  remains 
only  therefore  here  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Derby 
has  done  better  than  Viscount  Palmerston;  and 
now  if  a  third  Premier  could  be  got  up  after 
Easier  who  would  do  nothing  in  the  matter  mean- 
time but  inquire,  he  would  beat  both. 

The  brutal  conduct  of  some  captains  of  merchant 
vessels  to  seamen  on  their  ships  causes  awkward 
investigations.  Some  time  since  a  captam  and  his 
first  ofBcer  were  sentenced  to  be  hung  at  Liver* 
pool  for  murdering  a  seamau  by  violent  usosge. 
The  captain  was  hung.  To  day  another  captain  in 
the  African  trade  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a 
Portuguese  seaman,  by  blows,  at  several  dates,  on 
the  home  voyage.  He  was  convicted  only  of 
manslaughter  by  the  jury.  The  judge  marked 
his  opinion  of  the  kind  of  manslaughter  by  sen- 
tencing him  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

March  27.— The  Bank  of  England  accounts, 
show  that  the  bullion  on  hand,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2^th  March,  amounted  to  £18,733,815,  being 
less  than  the  circulation,  by  only  £573,210} 
while  the  reserved  notes  amount  to  the  unprece- 
dented value  of  £18.013,705,  being  within  little 
mere  than  half  a  million  of  tho  private  deposits. 
The  private  securities  have  fallen  under  seventeen 
millions.  The  return  is  considered  favourable: 
but  that  can  scarcely  mean  to  the  dividends  of  tbe 
proprietary,  which  cannot  be  increased  by  the 
custody  of  an  uncommonly  large  stock  of  gold. 

A  curious  case  was  decided  yesterday.  The 
Crystal  Palace  Company  want  to  adroit  persons  to 
their  grounds  ou  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
their  charter  forbids  them.  They  determined  to 
evade  the  charter  by  admitting  their  shareholders 
and  the  friends  of  shareholders  ;  and  the  plan 
might  have  helped  their  shares  to  value,  but  the 
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Yice-Chancellor  has  interposed  bis  inexorable  ?eto 
oa  ibo  point  of  law,  and  holds  that  the  charter 
would  be  destroyed.  So  the  companj  mast  rest 
eootented  with  the  common  six  days  of  business, 
or  go  into  Parliament  for  new  powers,  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  fare  well. 

An  Indian  mail  telegraph  announces  that  Sir 
Colm  Oampbell,  with  50,000  men,  10,000  of  whom 
an  mounted,  and  120  guns,  was  before  Lucknow 
on  the  6th  of  March.  It  announces  a  large 
amount  of  fighting.  Sir  James  Outram  had  been 
twice  attack^  in  the  AJumbagh  on  the  Slst  and 
25th  Febmaiy,  but  repulsed  his  assailants  with 


great  slaughter.  General  Franks  fought  two 
severe  battles,  on  the  29th  of  February,  with  Oude 
leaders,  in  which  the  latter  lost  5,800  men  iu 
killed  and  wounded.  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  at 
the  same  date,  stormed  and  took  Chowrajkie,  an 
old  stronghold  of  Nana-Sahib,  killing  and  wounding 
1,800  of  the  enemy,  but  cunning  liana  escaped  in 
time.  Several  other  skirmishes  had  occurred  at 
different  points,  and  the  mutineers  are  still  in 
strong  force  at  many  places. 

Consols  are  quoted  at  97| ;  and  corn  has  fallen 
to-day  again,  and  is  becoming  cheap. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE. 


We  noticed  in  our  last  number  the  case  of 
"  Pritchard  v.  The  Merchant's  and  Tradesman's 
Matoal  Life  Assurance  Company,"  in  which  the 
latter  resisted  successfully  the  payment  of  a  policy, 
I  on  the  ground  that  the  last  premium  had  been 
paid  to  them  after  the  lapse  of  the  insured  life  ; 
and,  as  the  case  was  reported,  subsequent  to  the 
days  of  grace  allowed  on  the  policy. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  premium  was  paid 
subsequent  to  the  expiry  even  of  the  days  of 
griee,  and  that  if  it  had  been  made  within  that 
period,  the  policy  would  not  have  been  resbted. 

That  statement  vindicates  the  society  with- 
out materially  altering  the  case,  because  the 
i^^gc  g^vc  an  opinion  against  reliance  upon  the 
days  of  grace,  which  extend  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
vitbout  explicit  conditions  entered  on  the  policy. 

This  interregnum  appeared  very  like  a  snare, 
and  the  whole  affair  excited  so  much  interest  that 
having  often  recommended  life  assurance  we  ob- 
tained from  a  number  of  companies  information 
regarding  their  practice,  and  their  views  of  the 
doubtful  point. 

We  have  not  pursued  these  inquiries  minutely 
or  to  the  fullest  extent ;  because  immadiately  after 
their  commencement  we  found  that  the  majority  of 
eoopaniea  were  publi&hing  their  determination  to 
ibtde  by  the  old  and  recognised  practice  of  dis- 
charging policies  that  lapsed  during  the  days  of 
grace.  It  was  still  more  important  to  know  that 
a  hill  was  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  in  order 
to  dear  these  contracts  from  any  doubt  on  the 
ubject.  Still,  as  we  have  received  replies  from  a 
iWBber  of  companies,  it  is  only  just  to  publish 


We  might  have  simply  copied  the  names  of  the 
companies  premising  that  they  had  all  given  affirm- 
native  answers,  or  that  they  all  recognised  their 
liabtUty  to  discbarge  a  policy  falling  due  during 
the  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  premium, 
although  that  should  not  have  been  effected.  The 
diierence,  however,  in  the  answers  will  repay  the 
spaee  they  occupy.  They  enable  us  to  express  a 
Mit  whether  this  resolution  of  the  present  direc* 


tors    would    be  binding  upon  their  successors 
perhaps  twenty  years  hereafter. 

The  practice  of  the  company  in  all  similar  cases 
might  not  be  of  much  more  importance,  for  it 
might  be  said  with  truth  that  the  company  must 
now  do  right,  although  it  had  been  formerly  doing 
wrong.  The  respectability  of  companies  is  a 
different  matter,  and  all  respectable  companies 
would  make  the  payment.  As  a  matter  of  legal 
right  we  believe,  however,  that  it  can  only  be 
enforced  when  it  is  incorporated  in  the  companies* 
deed  or  on  the  policy.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
companies  have  adopted  that  course.  An  express 
enactment  on  the  subject  would  necessarily  super- 
sede all  other  precautions,  and  the  interests  in- 
volved are  sufficiently  largo  to  warrant  that  step. 

The  Family  Endowmsnt  Life  Assurance  and 
Annuity  Society  resolved — "  That  the  practice  hi- 
therto recognised  and  adopted  by  this  society  be  con- 
tinued, namely,  should  any  person  whose  life  has  been 
insured  die  during  the  days  of  grace  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  the  premiums,  the  policy,  notwithstanding 
the  premium  may  have  been  unpaid  at  the  time  of  the 
decease,  shall,  provided  it  be  subsequently  paid  within 
the  days  of  grace,  continue  in  full  force  as  if  auch  pre- 
mium had  been  paid  during  the  life  of  the  person 
insured." 

Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Society. — I  beg 
to  state,  with  reference  to  your  enquiry  of  the  17th  of 
February,  (received  this  day)  that  by  their  society, 
policies  are  considered  in  full  force  and  effect  during 
the  period  of  the  thirty  days  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  the  premiums  thereon,  and  that  a  premium  would  be 
receivdl  if  tendered  within  such  thirty  days,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  decease  of  the  I^e  Assured. 

European  Life  Insurance  and  Annuity 
Society. -^In  reply  to  your  enquiry,  I  be^  to  inform 
you,  that  this  '*  company  does  not  consider  its  policies 
to  be  void,  of  the  death  if  the  Assured  takes  place 
during  the  days  of  graoe,  allowed  for  the  payment  of 
the  premium,  and  before  it  be  paid." 

TnE  British  Protector  Life  A8SURA|7ce  So- 
ciety, in  answer  to  our  inquiry  whether  they  consider 
their  policies  to  be  void  if  the  death  of  the  assured  takes 
place  during  (he  days  of  grace  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  the  premium,  and  before  it  be  paid,  say,  "  Certainly 
not." 

Briton  Life  Association. — ^This  office  does  con- 
sider all  policies  in  force  during  the  days  of  f grace 
whether  death  occurs  or  not  during  such  30  days. 
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LIIB  ISSVBAKCB. 


Thi  MiifBRTA  Lira  AtsuRANCV  luTe  issued  a 
circular  to  their  policy  holders,  in  which  they  say : — 
*<  This  decision  is  so  opposed  to  what  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  this  company,  that  the  Directors  think 
it  due  to  you,  and  the  public  generally,  to  state  for 
your  information  and  g^dance  that  you  are  effectually 
protected  in  the  Minerva  Life  Office  against  a  similar 
forfeiture  of  your  assurance,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  company's  prospectus: — 
'  In  addition  to  the  utmost  liberality  exercised  by  the 
Directors  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  the  com- 
pany will  be  liable  should  a  person  assured  die  within 
one  month  after  a  renewal  premium  becomes  due,  pro- 
Tided  the  premium  be  paid  within  the  stipulated 
period.'  This  protective  clause  has  appeared  in  the 
company's  prospectus  since  its  fdrmation  in  1836,  and 
since  that  date  the  *  Minerra'  has,  in  no  less  than 
thirty-four  instances  paid  claims  where  the  persons  as- 
sured haTC  died  within  the  month's  grace  allowed  for 
payment  of  the  renewal  premiums. 

Wbstminstbr  and  Oenbral  Life  Assurancb 
Association. — The  conditions  Nos.  1  and  2  appended 
to  policies  issued  by  this  office,  must  remove  all  doubt 
as  to  ti^e  course  pursued  by  the  Association  on  the 
point  in  question.  **  1.  Should  any  premium  be  un- 
paid beyond  thirty  days  after  it  has  become  due,  the 
policy  shall  cease  to  be  in  force,  but  upon  application 
to  the  Directors,  the  policy  may  be  revived  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  think  proper.  2. 
If,  howerer,  the  person  whose  life  is  aasured  should  die 
within  the  thirty  days,  the  premium  not  having  been 
then  naid,  the  policy  shall  not  be  considered  as  having 
ceasea,  provided  the  premium  be  paid  within  sixty 
days  next  after  the  same  shall  have  become  due." 

UMiTBD  Kingdom  Lipb  Assurancb  Company. — 
The  Directors  beg  to  state,  that  a  premium  upon  a 
policy  of  Insurance  effected  with  this  office  paid  within 
the  twenty-one  days  of  grace,  has  always  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  held  as  a  valid  payment,  the  same 
as  if  such  premium  had  been  paid  on  the  day  it  be- 
came due,  notwithstanding  death  may  have  happened 
in  the  meantime.  The  Directors  have  resolved,  should 
the  life  insured  die  within  the  twenty- one  days,  and 
formal  intimation  to  that  effect  be  given  in  writing  to 
the  office  within  that  period,  the  premium  may  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  insured  when  the  claim  is 
paid. 

Consolidatbd  Assurance  CoMPANY.^This  com- 
pany do  not  consider  their  policies  to  be  void  if  the 
death  of  the  assured  takes  place  during  the  days  of 
grace  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  premium,  and 
before  it  be  paid,  provided  that  some  one  on  behidf  the 
representatives  pay  it  within  the  thirty  days.  A  con- 
dition to  this  effect  is  endorsed  on  our  policies. 

National  Provident  Institution. — ^The  Direc- 
tors recognise  as  fully  in  force  all  policies  on  which 
the  premiums  are  paid  within  the  days  of  grace,  al- 
though the  death  of  the  assured  may  precede  pay- 
ment. 

United  Kingdom  Provident  Institution. — ^All 
policies  cpranted  by  this  Institution  are  considered  to  be 
m  force  during  the  thirty  days  allowed  for  payment  of 
the  premium ;  and  should  the  assured  die  within  that 
period,  the  daim  'would  be  paid,  but  the  premium 
would  be  deducted. 

Thd  Royal  Insurance  Office  say  that  the  Direc- 
tors consider  a  life  policy  to  be  absolutely  in  force 
during  the  thirty  days  of  grace,  where  notice  of  the 
death  of  the  life  assured  is  given  without  delay.  In 
such  ci^es  the  premium  can  either  be  paid  within 
the  stipulated  time,  or  the  amount  can  be  deducted 
firom  the  sum  assured  when  the  claim  is  paid. 

The  English  Widows'  Fund.— The  practice  of 
t^iis  association  has  always  been  to  consider  policies  in 
force  during  the  thirty  days  grace,  even  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  assured,  bc^re  the  payment  of  the 
premium. 


Prudential  Mutual  Absurance  Assocutiov. 
— We  have  already  admitted  and  paid  claims  that  oc- 
curred during  the  days  of  grace,  and  received  the  pre- 
miums, after  we  knew  of  ue  deaths ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  hereafter,  vt 
have  made  ourselves  legally  bound  to  carry  oat  this 
practice,  so  that  the  days  of  grace  are  granted  st  wr 
risk,  as  they  were  always  supposed  to  be. 

North  of  England  Firb  and  Life  Insurance 
Office. — This  company  considers  its  policies  to  remain 
in  force  durinff  the  specified  days  of  grace,  whether 
the  life  assured  l>e  in  existence  or  not,  where  the  pre- 
mium  is  paid. 

The  Engineers  and  Age  Uvited  Assuraxce 
Societies.— The  liability  of  the  Society  is  fully  reeov- 
nised  during  the  days  of  grace ;  and  if  death  sboud 
occur  before  payment  of  the  premium,  the  only  effect 
would  be  deducting  the  amount  from  the  claim  uuder 
the  policy. 

The  Western  Life  Assurance  Socibtt.— In 
this  office  the  time  of  grace  is  conceded,  not  as  a  privi- 
leee,  but  as  a  right,  by  printed  endorsement  on  etch 
policy,  viz. : — "  A  policy  shall  not  become  void  if  the 

Sremium  shall  be  paid  within  thirty  days  after  it  is 
ue,  notwithstanding  that  the  death  shall  have  happened 
before  such  payment  of  the  premium." 

Universal  Life  Assurance  Society.—"  This  office 
would  never  raise  such  a  question,  but,  on  thecontnnr, 
would  most  cheerfully  pay  any  claim  which  mignt 
occur  during  the  twenty-eight  days  of  grace  allowed  by 
the  rules  of  the  office." 

•The  Welumgton  Lifb  Office  has  advertised  that 
it  **  has,  and  always  will,  recognise  the  validity  of  iu 
policies,  if  death  occur  during  the  days  of  grace." 

West  of  England  Insurance  Company.— Bj 
the  conditions  upon  the  policies  of  this  company,  snd 
invariably  acted  upon  for  upwards  of  half  a  centory, 
the  payment  of  the  premiums  are  not  onlv  extended  to 
the  days  of  grace,  without  forfeiture  of  the  policies, 
but  the  amount  of  the  sums  insured  are  legally  recover- 
able the  same  as  if  the  claim  had  arisen  at  any  time 
previously. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution. — It  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  this  office,  and  always  will  be,  to  pay  clumi 
which  fall  in  during  the  days  of  grace.  Policies  are 
considered  in  force  until  the  days  of  grace  are  expired. 

London  and  Provincial  Provident  Society's^ 
Policies  are  not  rendered  void  by  the  death  of  the 
assured  taking  place  during  the  days  of  grace  allowed 
for  the  payment  of  the  premium  and  before  it  be  paid. 

Britannia  Life  Assurance  Company,  asd 
Britannia  Mutual  Lifb  Association.— By  the 
regulations  of  each  of  these  Societies,  30  days'  giaee 
are  allowed  for  payment  of  renewal  premiums,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  doubt  in  regard 
to  this  important  matter,  an  endorsement  is  now  bong 
made  upon  every  policy  to  the  efiect,  that  if  deaA  oc- 
cur at  any  time  during  such  days  of  grace  the  amooat 
assured  will  be  paid  less  the  premium  due. 

City  of  London  Life  Assurance  Socim.— 
Policies  in  all  cases,  whether  the  assured  be  lirfaig  or 
dead,  held  valid  if  premium  paid  within  the  days  of 
grace. 

The  Equity  and  Law  Life  AssuaAVCE  Socibtt 
noticed  the  subject  at  their  annual  general  meeting, 
held  on  Thursday,  die  25th  February,  in  the  following 
passage  of  their  report : — **  Before  concludiiig  this  re- 
port, the  Directors  are  desirous  of  referrins  to  a  qoestion 
which  has  recently  attracted  consideraDle  attention, 
viz. :  the  validitv  of  a  policy  in  the  event  of  tnc  death 
occurring  after  the  premium  has  become  due,  hot  before 
the  expiration  of  the  days  of  mce  allowed  for  its  pay- 
ment, They  beg  to  inform  ail  who  are  connected  «i^ 
this  society,  that  by  the  first  of  the  c<m^tions  endoiied 
upon  every  policy  which  has  been  issued  from  the 
office,  it  IS  expressly  provided  that  in  the  ereat  m 
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gneition,  the  premiiun  moft  be  received,  and  the  sum 
issnied  become  payable ;  and  further,  that  by  a  reso- 
ladon  of  the  Board  of  this  society,  even  if  the  premium 
be  not  paid  within  the  time  allowed  for  the  purpose,  a 
policy  b  held  to  be  valid  in  the  case  referred  to,  the 
amount  of  the  premium  being  deducted  from  the  sum 
amired  upon  settlement  of  the  claim." 

SOTERSIGN  LiFB  ASSURANCE  CoMPANT. — All    poH- 

del  issued  by  the  office  have  a  condition  endorsed  on 
them,  to  the  effect  that  a  policy  shall  not 'become  void 
on  account  of  death  happening  before  the  payment  of 
the  premium,  if  the  premium  be  paid  within  tne  thirty 
daji  grace.  Such  has  always  been  the  rule  andr  prac- 
tice « the  office. 

Ths  Crown  Life  AflflURANCE  CouvKkv, — ^It  has 
alvays  been  the  practice  in  this  office  to  hold  policies 
to  be  in  force,  if  the  premium  be  paid  within  the  thirty 
days  of  gr^e,  although  the  life  may  have  failed  within 
the  thirty  days,  but  before  such  payment  of  premium. 

Ths  LotfDON  Life  Association  had  issued  the 
annexed  circular,  dated  February  24th : — "  I  am  desired 
to  acquaint  you  that,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  decision 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Life  Association  have  passed  the  resolution  at 
foot,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubt  which  may 
hare  arisen  as  to  the  past  and  future  practice  of  the 
aiMciation : — '  Resolved — ^That  in  all  cases  where  any 
penoo  assured  by  this  society  shall  die  after  the  pre- 
mium on  l|is  policy  shall  have  become  due  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days  of  ffrace,  the  policy 
shall  remain  in  AiU  force,  provided  such  premium  shall 
be  paid  at  any  time  within  the  said  fifteen  days ;  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  adopted  by  the 
iiaociation.' " 

The  National  Life  Assurakcb  Society  issued 
the  following  statement: — "The  Court  of  Directors,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  given  to  them  under  the  65th 
cUuse  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  the  society,  passed 
the  following  resolution  and  bye-law  on  the  24th  Feb., 
18jS  :-><  That,  although  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
tocie^  to  pay  claims  in  cases  where  parties  have  died 
after  the  expiration  of  the  policy  (the  payment  of  the 
premium  being  made  within  the  days  of  grace  allowed), 
yet,  with  a  view  of  removing  any  doubt  that  may  arisd 
<n  the  point,  this  Court  doth  resolve — That,  in  case  the 
)iis  assured  shall  drop  after  the  day  on  which  the  pre. 
mium  shall  have  fiallen  due,  but  before  the  expiration 
of  the  twenty  days  allowed  for  payment,  the  policy  will 
not  be  forfeited  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  premium 
within  such  twenty  days.*  ** 

LoHDON  and  Continental  Assurai^b  Society. 
—In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  17th  ult.,  I 
beg  to  say  that  l^^ways  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
practice  of  this  so^l^to  admit  the  validity  of  policies 
ihould  death  occur  during  the  days  of  grace. 

The  British  Empire  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
CoMpAVT. — In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  we  have  always  paid  claims  arising  Under  such 
circumstances,  but  requiring  the  premium  to  be  paid 
hehn  the  expiration  of  the  £ys  of  grace.  The  follow- 
is  the  form  of  condition  we  attach  to  our  policies ; — 
''All  yearly  and  half-yearly  premiums  must  be  paid 
within  thirty  days,  and  quarterly  payments  within 
fifteen  days  after  they  shall  become  due,  or  the  policy 
will  be  void.  The  death  of  the  party  whose  life  is 
ttsured  within  such  thirty  days,  or  fifteen  days  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  not  afiect  the  validity  of  any  policy, 
provided  ^the  premium  is  paid  pursuant  to  this  con- 
ditigo." 

RSUAHCE  MCTUAL    LiFE   ASSURANCE    SOCIETY.— 

The  Reliance  policies  are  not  voiced  by  reason  of  death 
during  the  days  of  grace  allowed  for  pa3rment  of  the 
PKodums,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  copy  of  a 
fcfolatioB  in  force  since  the  establishment  of  the  society 
n  1941 : — **  In  the  event  of  parties  dying  within  the 
period  allowed  fbr  payment  of  the  premium  after  they 
hccome  due,  tiie  policies  will  not  be  neld  to  be  forfeiteo, 


provided   payment  be  made  by  the  representatives 
within  the  time  so  stipulated." 

Solicitors*  and  General  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety.— No  policy  has  ever  been  issued  by  the  society 
without  this  express  condition : — "  That  no  policy  shdl 
be  void  if  the  premium  be  paid  within  thirty  days  after 
it  is  due,  even  though  it  should  become  a  claim  within 
that  period ;  but  if  the  premium  xemain  unpaid  at  the 
expiration  of  such  thirty  days,  the  policy  shall  be  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Star  Life  Assurance  Society. — It  always  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  practice  of  this  company  to  pay 
all  claims  which  may  arise  from  death  during  the  days 
of  grace,  presuming  that  the  premium  has  not  been 
paid. 

East  of  England  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity 
Society. — ^This  society  does  not  consider  its  policies 
void  if  the  death  of -the  assured  takes  place  during  the 
days  of  grace^  allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  premium, 
and  before  it  be  paid.  Every  prospectus  issued  by  the 
society  sUtes  that  "thirty  days  are  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  premiums,  even  though  a  policy  should 
become  a  claim.'*  The  Directors  not  long  since  paid 
a  claim  under  such  circumstances,  and  I  believe  that 
no  office  in  London  would  have  ever  acted  otherwise, 
even  though  the  recent  discussion  had  not  taken  place. 
It  seems  that  the  defence  of  the  Merchant's  and 
Tradesman's  Office  was  misunderstood. 

The  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety issued  the  following  notice,  signed  by  their 
Secretary : — **  By  the  Deed  of  Settlement  of  this  society 
it  is  provided— and  every  policy  issued  by  the  society 
has  a  condition  printed  on  it — that  the  policy  will  not 
become  void  if  me  premium  be  paid  within  thirty  days 
fW>m  the  time  agreed  upon,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  the  life  assured  may  have  happened  before  such 
payment," 

London  and  Provincial  Law  Assurance  Society. 
— -By  the  conditions  endorsed  on  all  policies  issued  by 
this  society,  the  Directors  are  bound  to  pay  (and  it  has 
always  been  their  practice  to  do  so)  any  claim  occurring 
withm  the  thirty  days'  grace,  notwithstanding  the  death 
having  occurred  before  the  premium  is  paid. 

The  Eagle  Insurance  Company  refer  to  the  fifth 
of  their  conditions  of  assurance,  published  before  the 
date  of  the  case  which  has  caused  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject : — **  Premiums  must  be  paid  within  one  calendar 
month  from  the  time  they  are  due,  or  the  policy  will 
be  void ;  but  should  death  •occur  in  the  interval  (the 
premium  being  unpaid),  the  Directors  will  nevertheless 
consider  the  assurance  valid,  provided  the  premium  be 
paid  within  the  stipulated  time." 

The  Law  Life  Assurance  Society  issued  a  general 
notice  in  the  following  terms,  dated  February  17,  1858, 
and  signed  by  the  Actuary  t— "  Many  inquiries  having 
been  made  relative  to  the  payment  by  this  office  of 
claims  on  policies  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  parties 
within  thirty  days  after  the  premium  shadl  become  due ; 
the  Directors  deem  it  right  to  state,  that  in  such  cases 
their  practice  has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
to  receive  the  premium,  if  paid  within  the  ^rty  days, 
and  consider  Uie  policy  in  force." 

The  Waterloo  Life  Assurance  Company  say 
that  '*  a  clause  in  this  company's  Deed  expressly  pro- 
vides that  no  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  premium  be 
paid  within  the  days  of  grace,  even  though  the  assured 
may  have  died  previously  thereto."  The  Directors  will 
insert  this  provision  in  all  policies  issued  by  the 
Company. 

The  Law  Union  Fire  and  Life  In«uranck 
Company  endorse  upon  their  policies,  as  one  of  their 
conditions,  that  **  a  policy  will  not  become  void  if  the 
premium  should  be  paid  within  thirty  days  next  after 
the  same  shall  become  payable,  notwithstanding  the 
death,  or  other  event  upon  which  the  sum  insured  by 
the  policy  shall  become  due,  shall  have  happened  before 
the  payment  ol  the  premium. 
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The  magnUude  of  the  sums  involved  iq  several 
of  these  assurance  companies  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  following  information  found  in 
some  of  their  reports.  An  old  company  naturally 
has  a  larger  accumulation  than  one  of  recent  date ; 
and  yet  may  not  be  in  a  better  position  ;  for  that 
depends  also  upon  other  considerations;  but  it 
would  be  proper  to  state  the  total  liabilities  of 
each  company  in  the  reports,  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  the  Standard  and  other  societies.  The 
present  estimated  value  of  these  liabilities  is  a 
different  matter;  although  the  real  matter  to 
which  the  assured  or  the  proprietary  have  to  look. 

Thb  Standard  Lifb  Assurance  Company,  accord- 
ing  to  the  report  read  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  15th  February,  had,  during  the  year 
1857,  an  income  from  premiums  of  £202,818  16s.  lOd.; 
from  interest  on  the  company's  invested  funds,  £62,551 
lis.  4d.— toUl,  £265,370  7s.  9d.  The  proposals  of 
the  year  for  new  policies  were  ^97,  of  which  840  were 
completed,  and  157  were  rejected  or  remained  over. 
Those  policies  covered  proposals  which  were  altogether 
for £664,5 IS  7s.  5d.,  being  the  largest  amount  offered  to 
the  society  during  the  decennial  period,  except  in  1855, 
when  the  sum  was  larger  by  £51,870  Os.  6d.,  and  in 
1856,  when  it  was  larser  than  in  the  last  year  by 
£5,288  Is.  2d.  The  policies  actually  issued  last  year 
cover  £574,839  7s.  5d.,  being  the  largest  in  any  of  the 
ten  years  closing  then,  except  in  1856,  when  the  total 
was  higher  by  £34,494  Os.  6d. 

The  policies  which  expired  last  year  involved 
£87,925  ISs.  3dn  exclusive  of  any  bonus,  being  the 
largest  amount  required  in  the  period,  except  in  1854, 
when  the  amount  was  higher  by  £1,503  Os.  7d.  The 
expectancy  of  deaths  last  year  was  124*7,  the  reality 
99,  and  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  society  was  25*7. 
The  exfHectancy  in  1856  Was  113.5,  and  the  reality  was 
87,  leaving  a  difierence  in  favour  of  the  society  of  26'6. 
The  whole  policies  of  .the  company  now  cover  a  siun  of 
£6,186,187  6s.  lid.  The  total  accumulations  amount 
to  the  sum  of  £1,451,822  9s.  Sd.,  or  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  liabilities. 

Thb  Equity  and  Law  Lifb  Assurancb  Socibty, 
during  1856  issued  127  new  policies,  covering  a  sum 
of  £123,920,  and  nroducinff  In  premiums  £4,012 108.6d. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  poUcies  in  ex- 
istence was  1,209,  and  the  sum  covered  by  them  was 
£1,183,940.  The  accumulated  fund  of  the  society  at 
that  date  was  £201,751  198.  9d.,  which  formB  seventeen 
per  cent,,ot  thereby,  of  the  amount  assured.  The  income 
of  the  society  during  1857  was  £45,976  18s.  4d. ;  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  £81,464  10s.  2d. ;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £14,512  8s.  2d.  This  balance,  added  to  the 
previous  funds  of  the  society,  made  up  the  accumulation 
previously  stated.  The  expenditure  included,  for 
lapsed  policies,  £17,267  7s.  6d. ;  for  surrendered  poli- 
cies, £2,117  108.11d. ;  for  reassurances,  £3,252  138. 5d. 

Thb  National  Providbnt  Institution,— Brings 
its  accounts  up  to  the  3 1st  of  December.  During  the 
year  1000  policies  assuring  £484,372  18s.  7d.  had  been 
accepted,  the  premiums  amounting  to  £16,002  8s.  3d. ; 
116  policies  had  been  declined  and  55  were  incomplete, 
making  1171  proposals.  The  claims,  including  bonuses, 
for  153  deaths  were  £91,163  6s. — ^making  a  total  pay 
ment  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  of  £700,324 
17s.  lid.  The  annual  income  from  premiums  was 
£211,405  7s.  8d.,  which,  with  £63,926  9s.  4d.,  interest 
OQ  invested  capital  form  a  total  annual  receipt  of 
£275,381  17s.— The  capital  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1842,  was  £1,139,806  Is.  7d.,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1857,itwas  £1,500,367  17s.lld.,ofwhich £84,318 were 
advanced  to  members  on  loan  at  interest,  on  the  security 
of  their  policies,  and  the  remainder  invested  in  real 
estates,  Qovemment  securities,  &o. 


Thb  London  Lifb  Association.— Has  a  gross 
annual  income  of  £215,320  8s.  Id.  from  premiams,  and 
£114,360  98.  4d.  from  interest  upon  securities,  in- 
cluding £12,297  from  advances  of  £245,940  upon  their 
own  policies.  In  the  half-year  ending  3  Ist  of  December, 
fifty-seven  policies  had  become  cisims,  for  which 
were  paid  £79,490  and  fifteen  poUcies  representing 
£20,750,  had  baen  purchased  for  £10,307  lOs.  6d.  Be- 
side  £433,000,  invested  in  Bank  stock  and  other 
similiar  securities  £1,911,617  6s.  lOd.  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  mortgage. 

The  English  Widow's  Fund,  and  Genbbal  Lifb 
Assurance  Association, — Received  698  proposals  in 
the  last  year,  of  which  479  producing  an  income  of 
£3.391,  178.  Id.  were  completed;  in  the  same  time 
£4,350  had  been  paid  for  21  death  claiml.  The  total 
premiums  for  1857,  had  been  £14,427  78.  3d.  of  which 
£9,443  Us.  were  renewals.  It  had  £13,131  16a  9i 
invested  in  Exchequer  Bill  loans,  &c. 

The  British  Empire  Mutual,— Insured  £181,955 
by  854  policies  in  1857,  declining  68  proposals  for 
£18,020,  and  had  120  representing  £34,025  incom. 
plete ;  sixty-nine  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  year,  upon 
which  £16,916  15s.  6d.,  including  bonuses,  bad  heen 
paid  and  £62,872  5s.  3d.  since  the  formation  in  J^S47. 
Thh  receipts  from  premiums  were  £44,757  15a.  6d. 
during  the  twelve  months,  and  £13,862  Sa.  9d.  had 
been  invested  in  Consols. 

The  National  Life  Assurance,— Had  £38,86S 
Oa.  2d.  for  the  year  on  renewal,  and  £3,392  168.  lOd. 
fixmi  new  premiums,  of  which  £1,307  14s.  5d.,  had 
been  paid  for  re- assurance.  The  clums  had  amounted 
to  £26,449,  and  the  purchase  of  policies  to  £3,066. 
The  sums  invested  in  stock,  mortgages,  debentures,  &e., 
were  £325,486  3s.  lid.,  producing  an  annual  income 
of  £15,877  48.  lOd.  » 

The  Annual  income  of  the  Briton  Life  Atsocu- 
tion  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  November  last, 
was  £9.777  7s.  5d.,  of  which  £992  5^  5d.,  were  paid 
for  re-insurance.  The  claims  during  the  year  were 
ten  and  amounted  to  £3,682  10s. — but  as  £1,900  was 
received  from  other  companies  the  payments  on  thii 
accoimt  were  £1,782  10s.  During  the  year  18S7 
proposals  were  made  representing  £824,450,  of  these 
1,062  assuring  £219.200,  bringing  an  income  of 
£6,928  Is.  lOd.  were  accepted. 

The  Provident  Clerk's  Mutual  Life  Asum- 
ANci  Association  which  rose  from  a  very  small  be- 
ginings  had,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  its  chainnsn 
an  income  of^24,115  17s,  Id.  from  premiums  for  the 
year  1857.  xhe  claims  from  deaths  in  1857  were 
£6,628  7s.  Id.,  and  annuities  paid  £595  ISs.  lid.  It 
had  £82,500  9s.  9d.  invested  in  the  funds  andoo 
mortgage,  £9,000  a  cash  deposit,  which  with  £3,00S 
13s.  advanced  to  members  upon  their  policies,  and  a 
few  smaller  items  showed  a  total  capital  of  £18J,783  Ii. 

The  L^w  Lifi  Assurance  Company  deeltied  a 
dividend  of  £2  10s.  per  share.  The  total  geneial 
balance  of  the  socie^  at  the  close  of  1857  w^ 
£4,655,160  17s.  5d.  The  claims  from  death  in  the 
past  year  had  been  £309,568,  raising  the  total  payment 
on  that  account  since  the  formation  of  the  office  ta 
£4,100,000,  of  which  £3,355,000  wen  for  samiaaraRd 
and  £745,090  as  bonuses. 

From  the  reports  of  three  of  the  companies,  it 
18  difficolt  to  gather  the  amount  of  th^  aocuma* 
lations.  Three  of  the  others  are  comparatiTelj 
yoang,  and  have  not  had  time  to  get  into  funds* 
Seven  whose  accounts  are  clearly  stated,  give  funds 
in  band  amounting  to  £10,581,95$ ;  and  a  reiy 
little  farther  inquiry  will,  we  believe,  establish  tbe 
holding  by  insurance  companies  of  the  largest  capital 
in  any  business  within  the  country.  Tbe  sums 
assured  in  these  leven  companies  probably  exceed 
fifty  millions. 
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MISSIONS    TO    INDIA, 


Wi  etanot  think  of  the  history  of  India  during  the 
list  jear  withoat  aorrow;  we  may  not  think  of  it 
vitbont  shame.  The  cnrioos  inquiries  made  into 
tW  detaib  of  its  inanrreotion  for  evidence  of  mnr- 
^,  sooompanied  by  mntilatioo,  instead  of  murder 
oaly,  and  qoickl  j,  do  not  oonoern  ua  more  than  the 
possibility  of  tfa^  crime  on  a  large  scale,  with  or 
vitliout  Uie  aggxayation  of  torture.  One  journal 
of  high  weekly  pretensions  as  a  representative  of 
tW  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  small  party 
of  a  few  friends,  argues  that  some  few  extreme 
ones  Bsay  have  occurred,  but  denies  what  it  calls 
"the  fielion  of  the  wholesale  Sepoy  atrocities.*' 
Sepojs  may  attack  men  living  quietly  and  usefully 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  burn  their  houses  and 
{voperty,  destroy  their  children,  murder  their  wives, 
lid  sby  themselves,  without  committing  an  atro- 
oitj,  according  to  this  mediaval  morality,  which 
tteou  at  least  to  befit  the  civilisation  and  practices 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Sepoys  were  handsomely 
pud  to  prevent  crime ;  and  they  committed  the 
vont  of  crimes  of  which  soldiers  are  capable. 
They  might  have  revolted  without  adding  cruelty 
to  treason;  bat  they  preferred  to  colour  their  guilt 
vith.  Dot  only  the  Uood  of  men,  but  of  women  aud 
childftn — of  those  who  might,  and  those  who  must 
We  been,  innocent  of  oppression  towards  them  or 
theirs.  The  political  party  from  whose  organ  we 
SPNie  **  the  fiction  of  the  wholesale  Sepoy  atroci- 
tim»*'  may  be  favourably  and  kindly  inclined  to  the 
Htadeos  from  the  age  of  their  system — its  antiquity 
is  veMrsUe.  In  Uie  same  way,  cruelty  is  vener- 
ihfe.  Nothing  new  has  occurred  under  the  sun  of 
lifia.  There,  for  ever,  "V»  victis"  has  been 
the  song  of  triumph  for  each  victory.  The  atroci- 
ties of  the  last  year  in  India  are  only  echoes  from 
the  past  The  shame  and  sorrow  to  us  are,  that 
India  of  the  present  should  be  capable  of  re-echo- 
iag  the  past  so  truly  and  well. 

A  more  numerous  class  of  persons  than  the 
asdicvalists — a  dass  who  assume  a  high  standing 
ia  religions  matters,  and  believe  they  have  read  the 
KUe  with  dearer  eyes  than  many  of  their  neigh- 


bours— also  deny  the  truth  of  what  they  call  Sepoy 
atrocities.  They,  too,  ask  for  evidence  of  mutila- 
tion. What  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  transac- 
tions in  a  complete  massacre  ?  How  can  we  obtain 
evidence  of  murders  where  all  are  murdered  P  Are 
we7in  satisfying  sentimen'alists,  to  force  out  of 
their  graves  fragments  of  the  dead  P  To  gratify  a 
morbid  love  for  bad  men,  aud  the  character  of  very 
bad  men,  are  the  few  who  have  come  alive  out  of 
these  tortures  to  narrate  the  most  miserable  details 
of  suffering  F  Do  we  understand  that  *'  the  whole- 
sale" murder  with  axes  and  knives  of  ladies  and 
children  is  not  atrocious  enough  to  satisfy  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  the  pro- 
fessedly reb'gious  party  whose  commiseration  and 
sympathy  are  reserved  for  black  or  brown  people 
alone,  or  must  deeds  be  detailed  that  another  class 
decline  to  write?  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
these  men  professing  to  believe,  and  in  a  sense  truly 
professing  to  receive,  the  Scriptures,  practically 
deny  them.  They  broadly  and  distinctly  state  of 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth  that  they  are  the 
habitations  of  horrid  cruelty.  Nay,  say  these 
people,  not  of  horrid  cruelty,  only  of  murder  by 
bullet  or  steel— done  quickly ;  only  of  that  and  of 
nothing  worse.  In  their  opinion,  the  most  wretched 
butchery  of  modern  times — that  of  Cawnpore — was 
not  an  atrocity ;  perhaps  it  was  a  blunder,  a  crime 
even,  a  mistake,  very  bad  feeling— but  an  atrocity 
— we  must  not  use  the  word. 

Thefrequent  examplesof  fidelity,of  liveshazarded 
and  money  spent,  by  natives  to  shelter  and  shield 
European  families,  prove  their  gratitude  for  former 
kindnesses,  and  the  existence  of  those  kindnesses- 

For  the  atrocities,  the  doers  of  them  are  imme- 
diately responsible ;  but,  instead  of  denying  truth, 
or  edging  and  paring  it  into  a  more  agreeable  shape 
than  it  now  presents,  we  need  to  feel  shame  that 
it  exists,  and  some  resolution  against  ita  longer 
existence.  Britain  and  India  have  been  associated 
for  a  long  part  of  the  world's  life.  Part  of  India 
has  been  open  to  our  teaching  for  two  centuries. 
That  period  has  nearly  elapsed  since  Bombay  wu 
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added  to  the  British  possessions.  Surat  formed 
previonslj  a  part  of  them.  Still,  we  belie?e  that 
little  more  than  forty  jears  have  passed  since  any 
regokr  effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  natives  of 
Bombay,  and  Sorat  is  yet  almost  entirely  negleeted. 

India  occupies  the  soldier  and  the  s'^atesman. 
It  must  occupy  other  classes.  May  is  the  anni- 
yersary  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Scot- 
land, and  Um  religiooB  societies  of  England.  The 
month  gifM  a  direction  to  the  religious  proceedings 
of  the  year.  It  is  the  period  of  missionary 
budgets.  Treasurers  unfold  their  finances.  Secre- 
taries narrate  the  proceedings  of  the  past,  and 
committees  propose  the  schemes  of  the  future. 
India  will  enter  largely  into  these  schemes.  Evi- 
dence of  that  fact  exists  eyerywhere.  We  need 
not  step  therefore  out  of  our  common  path  to  urge 
that  subject.  It  will  be  the  theme  of  tlie  month. 
More  Bishops  will  be  recommended  by  one  party. 
More  missionaries  will  be  sent  by  another.  New 
Stations  will  be  occupied  on  paper  and  in  resolu- 
tions. Renewed  yigour  will  be  sought  for  in  the 
collection  of  funds.  The  eyangelisation  of  India 
appears  to  have  receiyed  a  decided  impulse.  We  seek 
that  appearances  may  be  realities ;  that  churches 
may  not  dream,  and  only  dream  oyer  work  to  be 
done  ;  that  missions  to  India  be  earnest  labour ; 
that  the  labour  be  directed  to  the  means  likely  to 
be  successful ;  and  that  money,  strength,  and  talent 
be  economised. 

We  are  prepared  to  hear  a  certain  number  of 
eyen  fixed  Scriptural  phrases  misapplied  to  some 
statements  that  we  may  write.  We  shall  be 
accused  probably  of  savouring  of  things  of  time  and 
the  world.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  be 
iM  that  we  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this 
matter — and  know  nothing  of  its  workings.  As» 
howeyer,  we  do  believe  that  the  happiness,  peace, 
libeiiy,  and  prosperity  of  mankind  are  bound  up 
in,  and  dependent  upon,  the  promotion  and  triumph 
of  Christianity,  in  its  plain,  simple.  Scriptural 
doctrine,  and  faith,  and  forms,  we  have  an  interest 
in  the  subject.  We  believe  in  the  impossibility — 
the  absolute^  fixed  and  unalterable  impossibility  of 
a  nation,  such  as  our  nation,  casting  away  its 
means,  mis-spending  its  money,  sinking  its  capital 
-— ••  the  phrase  runs — m  the  Christian  instruction 
of  the  Hokthen  aoywhere— if  that  work  be  wisely 
pursued ;  and  therefore  we  desire  it  to  be  done 
well.  We  hear  of  sacrifices  for  that  puipose, 
possible  to  individuals,  impossible  to  society.  The 
nation  cannot  make  a  sacrifice  on  the  subject. 
All  its  gifts  on  this  altar  will  return  with  increase. 
Christianity  will  civilise ;  civilisation  will  cultivate 
the  land;  establish  industry ;  multiply  production ; 
and  the  fruits  of  industry  will  amply  pay  for  the 
aeeds.  Therefore,  even  in  its  minor  objects  and 
purposes,  although  still  its  objects  and  purposes, 
there  is  in  Christianity  and  in  the  prayers  of  its 
missions  greater  political  and  social  influences  than 
in  any  system  that  men  can  devise,  or  any  work 
that  men  oan  endeavour  to  perform.  It  is  even  in 
time— in  corny  cotton,  and  silks — remunerative  and 


reproductive  work.  Enthusiasts  may  think  this 
low  ground,  even  sinfully  low ;  but  infidels  cannot 
deny  its  truth,  and  the  Scriptures  assert  it  in  minj 
a  oliapter  and  verse.  It  may  even  be  no  slight 
evidence  of  its  Divine  origin,  that  as  a  detail,  an 
incident  in  its  progress,  but  still  a  part  of  its  pur- 
pose, necessary  in  its  development,  Christianity  is 
the  only  religioiis  system  that  breaks  every  bond, 
sets  all  the  oppressed  free^  and  removes  STeiy 
obstacle  that  can  be  removed,  wbile  we  are  liT9ig 
and  dying,  to  human  happiness  and  welfare. 

Why  has  it  not  effected  all  these  objects  in 
lands  where  it  has  been  long  practised  f  A  com- 
mon, yet  a  foolish  question  ;  for  it  has  not  been 
fully  and  truly  practised  in  any  fragment  of  anj 
land  without  accomplishing  these  triumphs.  We 
cannot  therefore  consider  the  means  of  rendering 
India  prosperous,  without  including  that  sabjeet^ 
which  is  at  the  root  even  of  material  prosperity. 
The  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Hossol- 
men  are  adequate  to  explain  misery,  poveKy,  asi 
slavery,  in  any  state.  Alike  among  tiie  kiten 
and  the  worshippers  of  idols  in  India,  caste  in  sone 
shape  prevails  there,  and  being  of  tiiettataie  of  sh- 
▼ery,  produces  the  same  reenlt.  A  large  pertbn  d 
the  population  are  d^;raded  in  character.  T^ 
are  also  hardened  in  heart.  A  Enropean  nimoB- 
ary  arrived  one  day  at  a  Hindoo  tIUi^  He  wti 
faint  and  weary,  but  a  femide  yilfa^  met  bia 
with  a  pitcher  of  water.  The  missionaiy  mkd 
for  a  draught  of  water.  The  woman  dediaei 
The  European  may  have  deemed  her  a  ehniM 
peasant ;  but  ke  was  a  kind  and  patisnt  flis, 
and  asked  her  fbr  an  explanation  of  this  lefusL 
The  moral  leper  stated  (hat  she  wis  wiwoiiby  t» 
give  him  to  drink.  She  was  of  a  low  ea^  bH 
she  pointed  out  a  portion  of  the  Tillage  when 
people  lived  who  were  bom  capable  of  giria^  to  a 
European  even,  water  from  the  well.  The  ssefr 
dote  reminds  us  of  the  Samaritan  woman's  snr^ 
that  He,  being  a  Jew,  shonld  ask  water  fron  ess 
who  was  a  Samaritan.  It  also  shows,  that  tbe 
European  population  of  India  have  yet  done  litUe, 
or  done  nothing,  to  vindicate  their  oppoeitioR  to  easts 
prejudices.  Their  number  is  few,  but  thwr  power 
is  great,  yet  they  have  fallen  into  the  eurrent. 

A  Christian  church  exists  at  one  pbMse  in  tbe 
southern  Presidency,  of  Hbdostan.  A  number  of 
natives  have  joined  the  church.  These  converts 
are  indeed  the  more  numerous  portioa  of  the  eoe- 
gregation.  Caste  became  a  stambliBg  blo^* 
One  native  Christian  of  repute  and  wealth,  dedared 
in  a  meeting  of  the  members,  that  whatever  oar 
Saviour  or  his  Apostles  had  said,  he  wonld  not 
forget  his  caste,  and  he  would  not  partake  of  (be 
Communion  along  with,  or  after  low  caste  perwas; 
but  always  before  them.  The  circamstaiice 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  when  Cbiistiamty 
in  primitive  times  overthrew  Pagantoro,  that  systsn 
crept  out  of  the  earth  again,  and  gradually  iatio- 
duced  itself  into  the  Church,  until  Christiaaitf  wai 
no  longer  primitive. 

All  the  native  prodamationt  respecting  the  Wt 
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rdiellioii,  refer  to  easie,  toA  Rs  dangers  from  the 
inoTttioQS  of  EaropeMs,  as  its  diief  osase.  At- 
taeboMnt  to  that  iRstitution  has  formed  the  leading 
pivtett  for  the  revolt  of  land-owners,  and  the 
tittson  of  Sepoys.  The  system,  nevertheless,  was 
Dined  and  supported  by  the  policy  of  the  Anglo- 
In&ni  Government  in  Bengal.  High  caste  men 
vera  enlisted  almost  eidusively  in  the  Bengal 
any.  High  caste  Hindoos  and  Mohamedans, 
but  fkkAj  Molmmodans,  ooonpied  all  civil  o(5ces. 
NeftiBg  was  attempted  to  bring  the  lower  castes 
md  more  nvmerons  classes  into  our  party.  They 
did  net  fed  their  position  elevated  sufficiently  l^ 
oor  8jst«m.  They  were  a  degraded  people  before  the 
"  nf  of  the  British ;  «id  we  did  little  to  devate  and 
improfe  tbetr  circumstances.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  tbe  tendency  was  towards  improvement ;  yet 
TooDg  persons  of  the  lower  caste  were,  until  re* 
eeotlj,  excluded  from  the  educational  institutions 
npported  by  the  Government  at  Bombay. 

The  easte  system  would  alone  suffice  to  prevent 
tbe  hnprovement  of  the  moral  and  physical  circnm- 
stsaces  of  the  Indian  population.  There  are  so 
nanj  things  that  an  individual  of  high  caste  casBOt 
perform  for  hhnself,  or  for  others,  that  he  becomes 
ilmotft  useless  for  general  purposes.  If  indeed  a 
giren  number  of  the  population  oould  only  perform 
eertna  duties,  and  all  the  others  could  do  these 
things,  &d  every  other  thing  needfnl,  then  we 
iliottld  merely  redcon  the  number  of  the  privileged, 
ud  tell  them  off  from  general  sodety.  That  is 
wt,  unhippBy,  true ;  for  the  low  caste  must  not 
inftioge  upon  the  field  of  high  caste  men.  Partly 
from  thb  cause,  the  servants  of  a  single  gentlemen 
in  India  resemble  the  eamp  of  an  ^b  Sheik  in 
Bwnber;  and  the  retainers  of  a  household  form  a 
warm.  Half  the  Kves,  and  more  than  half  the 
Kves,  of  the  people  are  thus  lost,  and  in  any  other 
^  a  tropical  country  the  system  would  not  work ; 
becaose  it  would  not  be  self-supporting. 

The  pdioy  alike  of  Hradoo  and  Mohamedan, 
ihiU  the  gates  of  knowledge  against  all  females 
vb  are  expected  to  lead  domestic,  moral,  and 
'^vUble  lives.  Many  females  are  brought  up  to 
prostitution.  It  is  the  business  avowedly  and 
openly  provided  for  them.  They  may  be  educated. 
I^kstractjpn  is  an  advantage  rather  in  their  case. 
It  renders  them  more  fasdnating  and  valuable. 
The  wives  and  mothers  of  the  nation  are  not 
f'l^^iowed  so  Hbendly,  because  they  are  employed 
itt  mother  part  of  the  sodal  and  "rdigions'* 
system ;  (or  the  vices  of  the  worst  character  are 
iworporttcd  into  the  superstition,  and  become  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  Hindoos.  That  is  not  a 
K^  catastrophe  of  mythology.  It  was  true  of 
the  Qrecian  and  Roman  mythologies  in  one  sense ; 
«»d  is  eqoally  true  of  the  Hindoo's  Superstition. 
It  is  perhaps  the  depth  to  which  degradation  in 
■"jWogy  can  fall. 

Ka  example  of  this  nature  occurred  in  one  of 
Jhe  Tree  Churdi  schools  for  girls  in  Western 
"f^  A  procuress  had  obtained  or  purchased  a 
K^  ^  promised  to  become  beautiful  and  valua- 


ble. There  was  no  reason  for  keeping  that  child 
in  ignorance,  and  she  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
female  dass.  There,  however,  in  course  of  time 
she  imbibed  prindples  altogether  hostile  to  the 
life  of  sin  for  which  she  was  under  training.  A 
great  mistake  had  been  committed  by  her  pro- 
prietor, into  which  she  will  not  probably  fall  here- 
after. The  young  giri  fled  from  her  home  of 
guilt,  and  obtained  the  permanent  shelter  that  she 
needed,  and  sought  from  the  benevdent  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  She  was  rescued ; 
but  has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  managers  of  these 
female  classes  that  more  of  their  scholars  may  be 
destined  to  this  misery,  and  that  their  instruction 
is  only  used  to  gild  the  idle  toy  tliat  bad  men 
break  into  the  very  dust  of  ruin  F  In  Hindostaa 
we  fear  that  female  classes  must  be  rendered  more 
permanent,  for  a  time,  than  is  necessary  in  this 
country,  and  that  thdr  teachers  must  watch  over 
the  career  of  their  scholars  when  they  have  left 
schod  for  the  struggle  of  the  world. 

By  these  means  the  females  of  India  have  be- 
come either  idle  or  vicious  to  a  lamentable  degree. 
Laundry  work  is  done  by  males  in  the  Indian 
dties.  Man-milMners  stitch  frocks  and  gowns  for 
European  ladies.  Chemises  and  shirts  alike  are  made 
by  men— tailors,  as  they  are  termed ;  and  native 
females  seem  to  avoid  employment,  except  as  ayahs. 
An  'improvement  had  ooovred  in  recent  years  in 
this  respect.  The  increase  of  European  familiei 
in  different  parts  of  India  would  have  gradually 
changed  the  system;  and  if  the  feinale  classes  re- 
ferred to  could  furnish  good,  or  even  middliog^ 
Uundry-maids,  house-maids,  and  sempstresses  to 
these  families,  t^ey  would  greatly  promote  tbe 
comfort  of  Europeans^  and  the  independence  of 
Hindoo  females. 

The  female  peasantry  of  Uie  lower  castes  wod: 
in  the  fidds.  They  may  even  perhaps  take  no  small 
share  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  Indian  days  in  some 
districts;  but  we  refer  to  those  domestic  duties 
that  should  never  be  in  male  hands,  espeeia%  in  a 
country  where  two*thtrds  of  the  roads  neeessaiy 
are  not  yet  made,  and  one-third  or  mere  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  jungles  that  cost  many  lives 
in  fevers  annually  for  their  preservation.  Junglea 
and  swamps  are  expensive  and  fatal  enemies  in  a 
tropical  dtmate.  Heathemsm  or  Mohamedanism 
have  hitherto  possessed  the  better  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  th^  starve  thdr  victims,  not- 
wilphstanding  the  superiority  of  the  cHmate  and 
soa  on  which  they  have  been  planted.  Christkui 
misdonaries  have  not  generdly  token  all  the 
measures  which  are  apparently  neeeseary  to  drive 
these  errors  from  their  stronghoWf .  One  oause 
has  been  the  inadequate  support  which  they  have 
obtained.  The  pecuniary  moans  employed  to  accom- 
plish a  mord  and  religious  revdution  in  India,  by 
the  Protestants  of  Britain,  do  not  probably  exceed 
£SOO,000  per  annum,  including  the  aid  of  Anglo- 
Indians  lesidkg  in  that  oonntry.  Even  the  aansa 
obtained  may  not  tdways  have  been  employed  in 
the  most  bendlcid  macaer,  rad  that  statoment 
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refleeU  no  wtong  on  those  wko  htire  been  entrnsted 
with  this  work ;  becAose  experiments  had  to  be 
tried,  and  we  all  often  take  the  longest  way  to  a 
point  which  we  are  anxious  to  reiu^.  Similar 
errors,  if  mistakes  hare  been  made,  occur  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  eren  when  extraordinary 
efforts  are  taken  to  aroid  them.  The  world  has 
guined  the  aggregate  of  science  and  wisdom  pos- 
sessed by  it  through  mistakes ;  and  the  same  truth 
may  exist  in  reference  to  matters  ''out  of  the 
world**  altogether. 

Many  men  can  remember  the  opposition  made 
to  the  settlement  of  missionaries  in  parts  of  Ben- 
gal and  Bombay.  Madras  had  Christian  mission- 
aries and  native  conTcrts  gathered  together  in 
numbers,  at  a  date  long  out  of  the  reach  of  living 
memories ;  but  the  authorities  resisted  the  entranoe 
of  Christian  missionaries  among  the  Heathen  or  the 
Mussalmen  of  the  Ganges  valley,  or  the  Western 
Provinces.  They  established  chaplaincies  and  paid 
chaplains  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  families 
in  their  employment,  but  they  respected  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives,  and  they  refused  to  allow 
the  adoption  of  any  means  for  their  removal 

The  principles  of  these  old  gentlemen  will  not 
bear  an  analysis.  They  were  an  impalpable  set  of 
principles.  Nobody  oonld  now  describe  their  reli- 
gious belief  if  they  had  any  creed.  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  analyse  or  dcsoribe  nothing.  Like  the 
ancient  Eomans,  the  Anglo-Indian  politicians  may 
have  included  the  idols  also  of  conquered  nations 
among  their  spoils  of  war ;  and  when  they  annexed 
a  province  they  appropriated  its  worship.  In  that 
case  they  believed  in  everything,  and  between 
belief  in  everything  and  belief  in  nothing,  the  mar- 
gin is  nothing.  They  were  called  Christians,  but 
the  title  was  not  appropriate ;  although  Christianity 
has  suffered  more  from  the  facile  adoption  of  its 
name  by  persons  of  a  hereditary  or  national  religion 
only,  than  from  all  the  persecutions  in  its  history. 

Public  opinion  at  last  broke  open  this  preserve 
oC  Hindoo  falsehoods  and  Mohamedan  fictions.  For 
nearly  forty  years  no  governmental  obstacle  has  been 
raised  to  the  instruction  of  the  East  Indians ;  indi- 
rect obstructions  have  existed  to  a  more  recent,  and 
even  to  the  present  period.  A  convert  to  Christi- 
anity was,  until  lately,  exposed  to  the  loss  of  all 
things;  he  was  unable  to  enforce  the  ordinary 
rights  of  inheritanoe,  those  rights  which,  as  a  Hin- 
doo, he  would  have  met  none  to  dispute.  He  was 
never  employed  by  the  state,  or  under  it,  in  any 
work.  A  Sepoy  who  became  a  Christian  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  regiment,  that  he  might  neither 
contaminate  nor  offend  our  heathen  sddiers.  One 
oonvert  was  married  before  he  comprehended  the 
Gospel,  his  wife  was  taken  from  him  by  her  friends 
and  married  to  another  person  ultimately.  The 
law  seemed  to  afford  no  protection  from  this  wrongs 
although  since  that  date,  1843,  it  appears  to  have 
been  ruled  that  marriage  is  not  dissolved  l^;aUy 
by  husband  or  wife  beooming  a  Christian.  In  the 
ease  to  which  we  refer,  the  converted  father  suo- 
oeeded  in  enforcing  the  claim  to  educate  his  little 


danghter ;  he  was  origuudl^  a  Parser  and  tbt 
claim  was  litigated  for  some  years,  during  wkick 
the  father  never  saw  his  child.  Still  more  recestly 
the  right  to  the  inheritance  of  property  has  beea 
conceded  to  the  oonvert  from  heathenism.  DuiDg 
the  last  year  the  Governor-General  of  India  dsolisid 
the  aid  of  converts  to  suppress  the  insuneotioo, 
because  he  would  not  enrol  them  as  Chnatics  in 
a  separate  corps;  and  formerly  the  govenneot 
had  excluded  them  from  the  ordinary  regiiaenU. 
At  nearly  the  same  date,  in  the  noon  of  the  ladiu 
revolt,  ere  D^hi  was  subdued.  Sir  John  Lawraioe 
prochdmed  the  charter  of  religious  liberty  ia  Ike 
Punjaub ;  he  not  merely  allowed  but  encoanged 
the  employment  of  native  converts  ia  the  pal)lio 
service  of  that  province.  The  greater  part  of  tlM 
North  Western  provinces  are  now  under  kit  mia- 
agement,  and  religious  freedom  will  be  exteadid 
to  them.  Other  obstacles  prevent  the  spcssd  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Government  cannot  remove 
them.  The  convert  is  despised  by  his  Crioids  soi 
relatives ;  he  is  cut  off  from  their  society ;  tbc| 
acknowledge  him  no  longer  as  a  member  of  tkir 
family ;  all  the  affections  of  his  heart  aie  witUnd* 
or  it  is  worse  with  him  and  them,  foe  these  afo 
tions  may  live  to  torture ;  he  may  have  to  offer  s 
daily  sacrifice  of  ail  that  was  endured  tohiibettt 

Even  in  this  domestic  persecution,  hovevc^ 
relaxations  now  occur.  During  the  present  jetrs 
young  gentleman  from  Calcutta  took  a  hi^  pUtf 
in  the  medical  examinations  in  (londoa  for  tke 
Company*s  service.  He  is  a  native,  but  hebectne 
a  Christian.  Although  that  change  might  hive 
left  him,  according  to  the  usage  of  his  oountrjmei, 
without  the  sympathy  of  any  of  his  relative^  jet 
the  expense  of  his  education  in  this  conntiy  ns 
defrayed,  we  understand,  by  his  uncle,  a  BrahsiiL 
This  class  of  obstacles  may  disappear  giaduall;; 
but  their  strength  is  illustrated  by  the  cihusities 
of  a  little  boy,  who  wished  to  follow  an  elder  liA* 
ther,  and  become  a  Christian.  He  was  only  twdvt 
years  old,  and  Sir  £.  Perry,  then  one  of  the  jadgei 
at  Bombay,  now  one  of  our  members  in  Parlianeot, 
decided  that  he  must  be  restored  tohisfamil;! 
because  the  opinion  of  a  boy  not  more  than  tvelie 
years  of  age  on  religion,  was  not  "worth  afartkiog." 
The  judge  may  not  have  been  a  precocious  boy  oo 
that  suhject  himself.  So  <<  Shripat*'  was  resloxed 
to  his  family ;  but  they  discovered  that  he  hni 
eaten  bread  with  his  brother  after  his  avovsl  of 
Christianity,  and  although  "  Shripat*'  was  sent  to 
Benares  to  be  cleansed  in  the  Gajoges,  yet  ail  it* 
waters  could  not  core  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Brahmins  in  that  ecclesiastical  city. 

The  impolicy  of  the  Government  preferense  of 
Hindoos  and  Mohamedans  is  evident  from  the  l«te 
rebellion.  These  two  great  divisions  of  the  popa- 
ktion,  at  constant  feud  with  eaeh  other,  hsfc 
postponed  their  quarrels  to  wreak  their  venge|Dce 
upon  the  Christians.  In  oases  without  otunberi 
interests  and  oaths  have  been  alike  saciificed  ^ 
uphold  miserable  superstitions.  No  lelianoe  oM 
be  placed  on  solemn  engagements  made  by  persoi) 
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IB  l^  Tank  amoDg  tlie  Bengalese.  Bankers  and 
diieftuas,  ocmtraeton  and  oiBdala  who  had  made 
foitvnes  in  the  public  aenrice  ;  or  Sepoys,  whose 
pea^BS  and  prospects  depended  npon  ita  stabilitj 
—jollied  the  rerolt,  which  apparently  rested  npon 
attadnneni  to  their  respectire  faiths.  The  danger 
of  easte — of  idolatry  and  of  anti-idoktry— of  Mo- 
kmed  and  of  Yishnn— is  the  grand  complaint  pnt 
fcnrard  b  all  the  statements  of  their  leaders.  The 
leatnlity  of  the  €k>yernment  on  religion  was  a 
prelcrcnce  to  Gliristianifcy  of  idolatry  or  Mohamed- 
aatsm.  CMBetnl  neutrality  might  have  been  the 
best,  as  perhaps  it  was  the  only  proper  course  that 
fbe  GoTerament  eould  haTe  adopted  ;  but  instead 
flf  eren  professing  neutrality,  the  GoTemment  were 
kmgaetite  opponents  of  missions,  and  have  scarcely 
jet  readied  the  fair  development  of  their  own 
pnaetpfe. 

Two  hteresting  Tolumes  on  this  subject  hare 
been  published  recently — the  «'  Memoir  of  the  late 
A.  N.  GioTca,**  and  the  •*  Memoir  of  the  late  Re?. 
Robert  Keslnt.*'*  The  Urst-named  yolume  chiefly 
eoBsists  of  Mr.  Grofes*  notes,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Giwes.  The  second  is  written  by  the  Rer.  J.  M. 
MitdieQ,  but  also  contains  many  of  Mr.  Nesbit's 
fetters  and  notes.  Mr.  Groves  was  very  successful 
ii  his  profession  as  a  dentist  in  Exeter ;  but  he 
ifenidoiied  his  business,  and  with  his  family  pro- 
tteM  through  Russia,  by  way  of  St.  Potertburgh, 
Vooeow,  and  Hflis,  through  Persia  to  Bagdad. 
Mr.  Groves  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  late  Br. 
Ctto — a  deaf  and  almost  helpless  lad  when  they 
^ ;  and  it  may  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Kitto 
fenned  one  of  the  party  to  Bagdad.  There  they 
vsrs  exposed  to  many  trials — an  inundation,  the 
pligae,  and  a  siege ;  and  there  Mrs.  Groves  first, 
ttd  then  their  infant  daughter,  died.  The  mission 
to  Bagdad  was^  no  doubt,  in  some  respects  suc- 
Mtfoi ;  but  Mr.  Groves  met  there  some  Indian 
tioers,  and  he  was  induced,  especially  by  Colonel 
Cotton,  to  visit  that  land.  He  travelled  through 
way  regions  of  India,  and  while  his  notes  abound 
clttflyin  memoranda  concerning  the  churches,  yet 
^  show  that  he  was  an  acute  and  intelligent 
oberver  of  other  matters.  He  adopted,  we  believe, 
^  Boet  efl\eetual  manner  of  spreading  a  knowledge 
^  Ohristianity  among  the  natives,  by  obtaining 
^  the  Government  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  he 
■^tempted  to  illustrate  the  means  that  should  be 
pnned  for  the  moral,  the  physical,  and  the  spiri- 
M  revohition  of  the  people.  His  connexion  with 
basmeas  in  part,  and  in  part  with  the  missions, 
jovohed  several  joumeya  to  England.  As  we  have 
istiaated  that  his  memoir  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Groves, 
^bSe  we  have  also  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Groves 
M  it  Bagdad,  we  may  state  that  he  married  the 
Uy  vbo  survived  him  on  one  of  these  visits  to 
^B^nd  from  India. 

ne  subject  of  the  second  memoir,  Mr.  Nesbit, 

W  a  student  at  St.  Andrew's ;   and  subsequently 

«  Beeatiate  of  the  EsUbKshed  Church  of  Scotland. 

He  ifeat  to  Bombay  in  connection  with  the  Soot- 

*  Londoa    I.  Nmbit  nad  Co^ 


tish  Missionary  Society  in  1S27.     The  missionaries 
of  that  society  generally  come  into  connection  witli 
the  mission  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ; 
and  still  more  recently  at  the  disruption  in  1843, 
with  the  mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Nesbit  made  both  of  these  clianges.     He  died 
at  Bombay,  in  1855,  while  only  in  his  53nd  year. 
His  death  excited  great  sorrow  among  all  classes 
in  that  city.     Lord  Elphinstonc,  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  expressed  his  interest  and  surprise*  "  at 
the  terms  of  high  regard  in  the  native  papers" 
alluded  to  him,  adding  "  it  has  shed  a  new  liglit, 
to  my  mind,  on  the  feelings  of  (he  Native  com* 
munity  towards    Christian    missionaries."      Mr. 
Nesbit  adopted  the  mission  to  India  in  his  youth. 
He  never  regretted  his  choice  in  more  advanced 
ynrs.     Even  when  failing  health  and  other  reasons 
might  have  induced  him  to  prefer  an  African  home, 
at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  than  the  sanatorium  of 
India,  he  declined  the  proposal ;  and  made  Western 
India  his  adopted  land.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
application,  who,  during  the  twenty.four  years  that 
he  passed  in  India,   excepting  a  journey  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another  to  this  country, 
must  have  seen  many  men  of  minor  powers  rising 
into  eminence  and  riehea  in  the  secular  engage* 
menta  of  Bombay  and  Poonah ;   but  he  pursiwd 
his  own  course,  rejoicing  as  a  sower  of  the  seed, 
although  he  could  not  hope  to  look  upon  the  green 
covering  that  it  might  thereafter  throw  over  the 
parched  land.     He  had  not  even  the  encourage- 
ment of  brilliant  success  among  those  whoaa  he 
came  "  to  seek.*'    That  circumstance  hung  grie- 
vously upon  his  mind,  and  be  frequently  reverted 
to  it  in  his  correspondence  and  his  notes.     He 
was  npon  an  errand  to  the  Heathen  of  India ;  and 
at  one  time  the  Mission-school ;  at  another  sickness 
— at  a  third  the  European  soldiers^  wlio  needed 
attention  which  from  the  missionanea  they  parti- 
ally received — hindered  his  object — to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  natives. 

We  doubt  whether  as  a  missionary  to  India  he 
could  have  been  better  employed  than  in  minister- 
ing to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  western  presidency.  Common  sense 
teaches  that  they  may  do  or  undo  the  labours  of 
the  missionaries.  Long  ago  when  the  military  of 
all  ranks  were  a  more  reckless  and  a  worse  class 
than  the  officers  or  the  privates  of  the  present 
time,  we  have  evidence  in  a  little  memoir  of 
Robert  Flookhart,  the  well-known  street  preacher 
of  Edinburgh,  that  a  missionary  to  India  might  be 
doing  the  best  kind  of  labour  in  liis  power,  by 
attending  to  the  army,  who  are  greatly,  and  in 
some  stations  almost  necessarily  neglected.  Sailors 
and  soldiers  are,  to  the  thinking  men  among 
Hindoos  and  Mohamedans,  the  only  fruits  of 
Christianity,  as  a  system,  that  they  meet.  They 
must  be  acquainted  with  their  character  and  oon- 
du^  while,  exactly  as  these  differ  in  good  or  evil 
from  those  of  their  countrymen,  they  will  believe 
that  Christianity  produces  a  higher  or  a  lower 
morality  than  their  own  creeds. 
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We  tee  im  Robert  Floekkwi's  Maok  etidMoe 
that,  half  •  oentory  sieee,  the  Baptist  nisskmariea 
had  a  oboroh,  with  its  iMnbers,  in  a  regiment 
remarkable  then  for  reoklesa  aad  riotous  oondoot. 
Mr.  Grores,  in  liis  joornejs,  Tound  in  all  regiments 
which  he  mentions  private  soldiers  of  the  most 
estimable  character.  One  regiment  who  occupied 
probably  some  part  of  Mr.  Nesbit's  time  in  India, 
would  be  the  7Sth,  whose  soldiers  have  eyiaced 
h^H  military  and  moral  qualities  daring  a  long 
residenoe  in  that  country,  and  of  whom,  in  the 
agony  of  that  revolt  which  this  missionary  lived 
not  to  witness,  men  wrote — "Haveloekaad  his 
brave  Hii^danders  have  saved  India.*' 

The  time  of  a  missioiiary  to  India  oansot  be, 
therefore,  lost  in  ministrations  to  the  army ;  but  he 
oannot  be  employed  in  them  and  also  to  an  equal 
extent  as  a  disengaged  person  be  an  Evangelist  to 
the  heathen ;  yet  1m  may  be  doing  amongst  these 
natives,  indirectly,  more  real  good  than  his  per- 
sonal teaching  would  have  accomplished.  There 
are  now  nearly  ninety  thousand  British  soldiers  in 
India,  and  the  associations  of  Churchea  forming 
Missionary  Soeieties  should,  at  their  May  mui- 
ings,  authorise  and  encourage  their  representatives 
in  that  country  to  teach  and  visit  their  country- 
HMn,  and  thus  reader  many  of  them  preachers  by 
praotiee,  and  rwtrain  others  from  progress  in  wiok- 
ecbeas. 

The  two  volumes  we  have  mentioned  bring  down 
the  state  of  Indian  missions  to  recent  dates ;  they 
both  contain  gratifying  evidences  that  many  among 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  India  are  wefi 
disposed  to  the  missions,  and  to  those  who  pursue 
them.  Colonel  Cotton,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
chiefly  induced  Mr.  Groves  to  visit  that  country. 
One  officer,  only  holding  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  army,  offered  him  fifty  pounds  annually  to  his 
missions;  many  other  officers  joined  with  him 
actively  and  personally  in  their  promoiiiHi.  The 
district  judges  were  generally  favourable  to  his 
schemes,  and  attended  his  services.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  ultimately  placed  the  land  which 
he  occupied  on  a  favourable  tenure  at  a  low  rate, 
that  his  experiments  might  be  fully  tried. 

In  the  companion  volume  wbieh  we  have  named 
there  is  equal  evidence  that  the  schdastio  system 
pursued  by  the  Scotch  missionaries  has  not  been 
hhberto  remarkably  succesbf ul  in  their  great  olijcot 
of  converting  the  Hindoos.  These  institutions 
have  now  existed  for  nearly  thirty  years  without 
afTording  proof  that  many  of  their  former  pupils 
have  become  Christians,  or  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  present  scholars  are  not  likely  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  their  predeeeesors.  They  have, 
indeed,  acquainted  a  nwnbev  of  young  m«i  with 
the  Snglish  language,  the  phyei(»il  seieneee,  and 
the  Scriptures ;  two  of  these  obyeote  have  been  at- 
tained in  the  government  institutioBs,  but  they 
have  hithmrto  excluded  the  Scriptures.  The  go- 
vernment schoda  aho  for  a  long  period  maintained 
the  distinetion  of  caste>  and  thus  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  pore  and  fieafi  of  hea^eaasm.    Tho 


institntioBa  estaUkhed  by  the  Sooidi  niiBiuiriei 
do  not  recognise  "easte,**  and  thus  confer  snoiber 
advantage  on  the  Hindoo  community ;  but  «e  fear 
that  even  in  them,  the  conversion  of  a  Bcsbmiii  is 
regarded  as  a  greater  event  than  that  of  i  Pariah 
in  many  partioolars,  althou^  certainly  not  in 
theory.  The.  missionary  has  nothing  to  do  viih 
caste  or  station ;  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," "  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,*'  these,  and  all  his  authorities  to  proceed  oa 
the  eirand,  proclaim  that  in  the  Gospel  there  is 
neither  "  bond  nor  free^*'  in  the  eoamen  accept- 
anee  of  the  terms. 

The  missions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Sooiksd 
have  been  the  BKure  important  of  those  iostiUled 
in  Scotland,  for,  among  other  reasons,  the  tStc^ 
one,  that  the  missionaries  all  joined  thai  body. 
The  report  on  its  Indian  missions  for  the  Isst  j«r 
gives  the  pupils  attending  all  its  instituiiois  in 
India  at  7,748,  of  whom  1,185  are  girls ;  this  iad- 
ber  is,  we  suppose^  htrger  than  in  formsr  yein* 
much  larger  than  the  attendanae  ten  or  fifteen 
years  since,  and  yet  for  a  long  period  many  yotng 
persons  have  been  sent  to  th^  schools.  In  the 
summer  of  1834,  Mr.  Groves  visited  Dr.  Duff*^ 
sehool,  at  Caleutta.  It  then  contained  300  bop^  of 
whom  lie  writes,  *'  certainly  I  have  net  been  so 
deeply  interested  with  any  school  in  India.**  Tke 
scriptural  edaealion  of  these  boys  was  lot  ae* 
glected,  for  Mr.  Qroves  writes : — 

la  speaking  to  tlie  first  daat  oo  the  internal  trat)»  rf 
Christinnitj,  from  ite  ad^^on  to  the  proMotiot  o(  God's 
glory,  Md  mail's  highest  happineas,  they  aHovcd  i^',^ 
with  couoteoances  h^uning  with  iatclligcnoe,  and  tome  v.tli 
deep  feeling,  pointed  out  the  absence  of  »dl  Ihcse  awks  « 
their  own  systems.  Of  these,  some  arc  just  rwdy  to  tib 
their  leata,  yet  are  detained  by  the  fear  of  irremriiittttsB- 
poral  min. 

The  vbitor  was  not  a  mere  enthusiast,  devoid 
of  knowledge.  He  was  an  enthusiast  indeed,  bet 
his  enthusiasm  was  mixed  with  intcUigenoe.  Of 
this  visit  to  the  school  Dr.  Duff  wrote  :— 


Nttfer^aalfoiiet  hie  esraeet,  bsaadag  eoaatsmnw  a>^ 
•ufToied  eyes,  when  pouring  ont  hie  tool  into  the  rsipoii^ 
ioula  of  a  olast  of  native  youths,  on  the  great  theoie  of  »■ 
Tution.  The  image  of  it  is  as  viridly  before  my  miafi  ^ 
now,  as  if  it  were  anocenrrenoe  of  yesterday* 

Twenty-four  years  are  passed  since  thsa ;  ii^ 
self-denying  visitor  is  in  his  grave ;  ths  iastitotiofl 
has  been  extended ;  its  scholars  have  hm  iQ* 
creased ;  their  numbn  is  now  nea^J  taorfokl  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Orove  met.  All  the  cfideacei  of 
educational  prosperity  exist.,  but  where,  ia  l^^» 
are  the  300  boys  of  1834?  The  questioa  wooid 
bring  badk  many  memories  of  those  who  haregpnA 
before,  or  are  lost  from  the  worU,  if  it  were  pat 
respecting  any  common  school  in  this  eoos^: 
but  the  Gakmtta  institution  is  peeuliar— for  lecaiar 
education  is  not  its  oli^eot  in  a  pennaaent  Msse. 
It  is  a  mission,  oonducteid  by  mis8ionariss»  and  not 
Vy  schoolmasteia  or  tcaebeis.  Its  ssliolastu 
attractions  and  superiority  arise  from  the  <k«Mj|f 
of  its  superija^^nta^  butthey  weif  sent  loladn 
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ai  j^iMdiert»  aad  not  at  tMohen  of  tcienoe  com- 
billed  with  Scnptore.  The  sdiools  have  been 
highij  stieceMfuJ,  and  should  be  maintained ;  but 
Umj  mui  have  absorbed  the  mission  greatly.  They 
B«j  be  plaatiog  seed  deep  in  the  Hindoo  mind  ; 
jet  the  fev  thousand  persons  in  a  generation  whom 
thej  can  reach  will  not  affeot  fataUj  a  system  that 
Bscds  to  be  utUrly  wrecked  before  the  people  can 
be  era  partially  happy  in  the  present  world. 

Of  these  three  hundred  boys  met  l^  Mr.  Groves 
ia  1834,  many  must  be  dead,  some  may  be  removed 
ftun  Galcuttay  and  many  must  survive,  busy  in 
their  avocations^  their  clerkships,  their  merchandise, 
or  their  trades;  but  of  the  many,  by  far  the  greater 
part  are  Heathens  and  Mussukaien.  Few,  if  any,  of 
tbew  three  huadred  boys  have  professed  Christian- 
ity. Ihai  particular  missicui  has  now  about  sixty 
Bstiies  in  its  communion.  We  do  not  even  know 
tbst  Moy  of  these  sixty  persons  can  be  traced  to 
the  institutimi  or  to  the  sdKMxls ;  and  the  entire 
mil  of  its  native  oommunicants  of  all  who  have 
ever  joined,  eontains  only  110  names«  including 
those  who  have  died,  who  have  lapeed,  or  who  have 
left  the  etty  since  the  estaUishaient  of  the  mission. 

The  entire  number  of  native  communicants  in 
the  thiee  divisions  of  this  mission^and  we  refer 
to  it  partieulacly  only  because  it  is  the  larger  sent 
oat  tarn  Sootiand— is  200  to  310.  This  number, 
IB  eae  and  an  impor^t  sense,  is  pleasing,  and 
enply  repays  the  eost  of  the  mission;  but,  in 
ttother»  it  seems  smalL  The  adherents,  or  young 
poaooe— the  OMmbeis  of  native  Christian  families, 
ve  presume — are  140  in  the  three  Presidencies, 
vho  msy  be  considered  members  in  one  particular, 
ud  they  bring  the  whole  to  350.  The  number  of 
biopesn  ordained  missionaries  in  the  three  Pre- 
tideociesi  eonneeted  with  the  mission,  is  /tMe/y  y 
of  istive  orduned  missionaries,  nine  ;  of  European 
prohstioners,  one ;  of  half-caste,  one ;  of  native, 
two;  and  one  medical  missionary — making  in  all 
*^*n^/imr  persons.  The  Madras  institutions  have 
one  hundred  trained  teachers,  of  whom  iioeniy  are 
(UstisBs,  and  «yi/f  are  Heathens  or  Mohamed- 
ns.  Suiely  it  would  be  possible  to  train  teachers 
^DB  the  Christian  population,  and  it  would  be 
•Bdouhtedly  more  profitable. 

The  itinenriesadopted  by  the  Scotch  missionaries 
vboi  the  engagements  of  their  churches  and  their 
iB>tit«tioas  allowed  fbem  '*  leave  of  absence,*'  more 
leicahle  tours  of  discovery  Uian  of  practical  work. 
As  apostles  went  everywhm  preadung  the  gospel, 
because  they  bad  enlarged  powers— the  gift  of 
toBgies,  the  working  of  miracles,  and  the  extra- 
^t^hMiy  i^uenees  of  the  Spirit— from  on  high. 
^Qgaljsts  of  tke  present  di^  might  wisely  imitate 
ibstt  in  their  own  land,  among  a  people  of  their 
evi  fauiguage ;  but  few  men,  however  earnest,  can 
be  eioqMnt  in  a  foreign  language ;  therefore  these 
iKnernriee  should  be  more  oontiaeted,  and  the  visits 
^  the  mnsmaries,  to  be  effeeiive,  should  be  more 
^1*^.  The  fixed  and  settled  ministry  of  other 
"UoBiriei,  espeoiaUy  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
baa  been  sioeossful;  because^  looking  at  the  mat- 


ter itom  a  common  point  of  view,  they  reside  amcmg 
the  people,  become  acquainted  with  their  characters, 
with  their  circumstances,  their  sorrows  and  their 
wants ;  preach  amongst  them  by  their  kiuduesses 
and  the  general  tenour  of  their  lives,  and  possess 
the  manifest  advantage  of  individual  conversation 
and  intercourse.  Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  useful 
in  England,  for  they  spoke  the  English  language ; 
but  they  would  not  have  been  equally  useful  in 
India,  if  they  had  pursued  the  same  system  of  wide 
itineracy. 

Mr.  Nesbit,  in  his  notes,  complains  that  this 
scheme  involves  the  acquisition  of  several  native 
tongues,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  great  objection  to 
the  system.  It  occupies  the  time  and  thought  of 
the  man,  who  should  learn  well  one  language,  and 
consider  himself  thereafter  sent  to  those  by  whom 
it  is  spoken.  The  field  of  any  one  language  is 
equal  to  the  labour-power  of  all  the  missionaries 
whom  the  Scotch  Churches  can  produce,  and  their 
missionaries  sbouhi  therefore  be  instructed  to 
limit  their  learning,  that  they  may  more  effectually 
prosecute  their  work. 

We  also  believe  that  young  men  should  learn 
the  language  of  tlie  people  among  whom  they  are 
to  be  eatiployed  before  proceeding  to  India,  They 
would  still  have  much  to  acquire  ere  they  beoame 
fiiuent  speakers  in  the  Hindoo  tongues ;  but  they 
would  favour  their  arrival  and  be  useful,  and  th^ 
would  attain  fiuenoy  as  they  proceeded  with  their 
work.  Any  of  our  Churches  might  add  instruotion 
in  the  leading  Hindoo  dialects  to  their  colleges, 
because  they  have  the  means  of  producing,  more 
readily  than  any  other  class,  efEuuent  native  teachers, 
who  would  acquire  here  that  general  knowledge  of 
which  we  fear  that  even  the  native  ordained  mis- 
sionariee  are  deficient.  Classes  for  these  branches 
of  study  in  Edinburgh  wouhl  be  attended,  not 
chiefly  by  young  men  who  desired  to  become  mis- 
sioaaries^  but  by  others  who  looked  for  empteymeat 
in  the  civil  or  military  professions — by  those  who 
may  be  inclined,  by  the  reports  that  will  be  pub* 
lished  by  Mr.  Ewart's  committee,  to  colonise  India, 
and  embarking  their  capital  and  energies  on  the 
soil  as  planters ;  by  engineers,  of  whom  many  will 
be  required  there,  as  the  railways  extend  and  grow 
into  length,  and  by  oommeroiai  men.  Over  all 
these  young  men  a  beneficial  influence  might  be 
exercised  in  an  institution  of  this  nature,  or  in 
classes  added  to  an  existing  institution,  while  their 
time  would  be  passed  more  advantageously  in 
acquiring  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  laifgui^e 
at  home  than  in  studying  it  from  the  rudiments 
upwards  in  India. 

We  believe  that  the  aoademieal  institutions  shorid 
not  be  extended  in  connexion  with  nusskns,  or,  if 
a  differoit  couoe  be  pursued  witb  r^ard  to  them, 
that  tbey  should  be  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  persons  devoted  and  traine|d  to  teaehing, 
so  that  the  public  might  clearly  comprehend  the 
number  of  miasionaries  whom  they  employed 
whereas  at  prci^ent  they  include  teaoher s  under  tha 
title^  and  ta)(e  a  c^sidf^inble  pert  of  the  miaoion 
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ai7*B  ftlreogth  and  time  from  bis  proper  daiies  to 
tboee  of  a  stboolmaster  or  a  professor,  in  tbemselves 
dilTerent,  altbongb  perhaps  equally  important,  if 
tbej  are  condncted  in  a  proper  spirit. 

We  bold,  next,  and  firmly,  tbat  ibe  itinerary 
ean  never  be  so  snccessfnl  witb  more  than  one  in 
twenty  of  onr  European  missionaries  as  a  fixed  and 
regular  ministry.  The  statement  is  correct  in 
reference  to  domestic  work,  and  it  must  still  be 
more  obviously  true  of  work  among  a  people  of  a 
strange  tongue.  Tliereforc,  the  missionaries  should 
be  sent  to  a  district  in  twos  or  threes — two  Euro- 
peans and  one  native,  perhaps — and  have  a  defined 
duty ;  a  number  of  villages  set  apart,  in  which 
they  are  to  labour  and  to  live.  They  say  that  this 
arrangement  would  prevent  them  from  preaching 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  They  are  prevented 
by  incapacity ;  they  cannot  do  it,  and  therefore  the 
command  is  not  fairly  read  when  it  is  read  with 
tbat  light.  They  will  be  approved,  like  the  poor 
widow,  if  they  cast  their  mite  into  the  treasury, 
for  doing  what  they  can,  and  not  for  attempting 
to  do  what  they  cannot  effect. 

This  is  no  new  system  ;  it  is  very  old ;  eighteen 
hundred  years  old.  It  is  not  new  in  India,  but 
has  been  pursued  successfully  there.  One  mis- 
sionary went  to  a  village  and  took  up  his  abode. 
He  commenced  to  teach|  and  perhaps  he  met  with 
little  success  for  a  season.  He  felt  that  success 
was  not  for  him  to  command ;  yet,  he  could  work  ; 
and  so  he  wrought ;  but  in  three  years  he  had  a 
little  church,  with  thirty  native  communicants 
gathered  out  of  the  village.  The  villagers  of 
another  place  sent  for  catechists  and  missionaries, 
more  than  could  be  supplied.  At  one  village  a 
few  converts  were  females,  who  had  neither  beard 
nor  seen  a  catechist  nor  missionary.  They  had 
read  the  Scriptures  and  some  tracts.  At  one 
place,  Mr.  Groves  wrote  that  he  found  three  to 
four  thousand  native  Christians.  The  district  of 
Travancore,  he  adds,  has  thirty  thousand  native 
Christians.  Ilie  date  of  which  he  writes  is  now, 
however,  more  than  twenty  years  past.  Tlien  the 
Nilgherry  mountaineers  bad  no  missionaries  among 
them,  although  their  climate  "  resembled  that  of 
England  in  their  December,**  and  they  were  not 
idolaters  originally,  or  until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  Nilgherry  mountains  are 
visited  by  many  Europeans  for  health  and  rest. 
Their  scenery  is  sublime,  and  they  extend  over  a 
considerable  district.  The  strength  of  Europeans 
resident  upon  them  would  probably  be  better  and 
longer  maintained  than  on  the  plains  beneath. 

Twenty-five  years  since  two  German  Lutheran 
Hissionariesbad  churches  embracingl  1,000  natives, 
on  the  Western  coast  of  India.  The  collector  for 
Durwar,  Mr.  Nesbit,  urged  Mr.  Groves  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  that  coUectorate,  where  *'  unlimi- 
ted access  would  be  obtained  to  half  a  million  of 
people.'*  Cochin  was  conquered  by  the  British, 
but  after  that  event  it  had  no  Protestant  ministers, 
although  the  district  contained  a  population  of 
€0,000  Sjrian  Christians.     There  is  not  now,  and 


there  has  not  been  recently,  a  difficulty  reipediag 
suitable  localities  for  permanent  miaaions,  b«t  bsbj 
difficulties  in  obtaining  men  to  oeeupy  them. 

The  sebolastio  system,  as  it  is  pursued  in  large 
cities,  baa  not  produced  many  converts,  because 
the  scholars  live  in  their  own  famUies^  aid  am 
withdrawn  from ,  the  influence  of  the  superior 
teachers  at  an  early  period  of  their  Kves ;  the  lat- 
ter have,  probably,  little  influence  over  them,  for 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  still  heathens. 
Schools  may,  however,  furnish  the  most  effeetivo 
means  of  prosecuting  the  missions,  but  tbey  mast 
be  more  complete  and  permanent  in  their  ioflueaee 
than  the  common  classes.  The  missionaries  nay 
establish  institutions,  and  obtain  for  tbem  u  aany 
children  as  they  can  support ;  the  plan  is  not  rs- 
commended  by  novelty,  for  it  is  pursued  by  tl» 
Roman  Cath(»lics  in  China, who  ''purchased*'  sefcral 
thousand  children  last  year.  The  "pur^ase** 
need  not  be  observed.  In  India  it  would  be  iHo- 
gal ;  there,  however,  even  an  engagement  cooU 
be  made ;  there,  moreover,  no  scarcity  of  o);Jeeit 
appear  to  exist.  One  lady,  who  had  a  school  for 
orphan  children,  promised  readily  to  obtain  Mj 
orphan  girls  for  an  institution  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Groves.  At  Cochin  the  missionaries  bad  uader- 
taken  to  provide  for  several  children  picked  up  ia 
the  country ;  the  average  cost  of  keepiag  taea 
there  was  £2  annually.  That  seems  simU,  bat 
not  so  small  as  the  current  expenditure  of  oM 
Syrian  bishop,  who  passed  through  the  world  ooii* 
ing  it  a  penny  per  day,  in  the  district  of  Malabar; 
even  there  it  might  have  been  well  if  the  hiafaop^s 
expenditure  had  been  larger. 

This  plan  would  only  resemble  one  of  oar  o^ 
phan  asylums  or  the  industrial  scbools,  and  thcai 
schools  should  be  industrial  Their  attendasta  or 
inmates  should  be  taught  to  labour  with  ikm 
hands ;  they  should  be  furnished  for  life  and  iti 
battles.  To  whatever  caste  they  might  Moog 
originally,  they  would  soon  construct  caste  for 
themselves  in  the  worid ;  they  would  estahlioii  thdr 
own  superiority,  and  that  is  caste,  and  will  o?c^ 
throw  any  other  caste.  Brahmins  have  ao  eoo- 
trived  life,  that  they  obtain  the  larger  share,  ipoi 
the  whole,  of  its  productions,  and  thos  laiiDtaii 
their  caste.  A  Christian  population  would  m» 
themselves  over  the  condition  of  their  ntigUK>va» 
their  ground  would  be  better  onltivaled,  their 
homes  would  be  more  comfortable,  their  prodo^ 
tions  would  be  more  valuable,  and  tbey  would  eoa- 
quer,  while  they  would  not  respect  caste  and  iu 
influences. 

Mr.  Nesbit  was  in  Scotland  eight  years  ago,  sad 
in  addressing  thb  General  Assembly  of  tbe  Tm 
Church,  of  1850,  before  his  second  departiie  to 
India,  he  said : — 

The  green  fields,  the  voodt,  the  lull*,  lad  the  niM  ^ 
Scotland  woold  alao  iodnce  me  to  reaain  at  hoaM,  la  itft 


we  cannot  ascend  a  monnliiin,  or  view  a  dMnunglaaiK 
or  visit  the  confloeace  of  two  rivers,  witheat  hafiaf  ea' 
feelings  shocked  bjr  tbe  sight  of  gods,  idols,  teaipleii  lad 
other  signs  of  idoUtry  and  superstition  *  *  *  Tbeftahnw 
of  India  are  indeed  superior.    Ttie  nagQificeai  ftroto  d 
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•I  <l»  IHlIe  ifoodt  of  Scotland,  but  the  latter 
«^u^'  .fu^  •**■"■  ♦  •  •  The  gospel  haa  clothed 
*otod  wth  lu  praaeat  garb;  the  goapel  haa  turned  iU 
"^■""  ■»*  bMTenneaa  into  froitrolnesa  and  beaatj ;  the 
S!  ^^"^i  '^  "^'^^  **^^  •»<»  ^ai«««.  "nd  towns,  and 
S?L  ^*  *"  *'*''*^  *^  ^""«f  **»•  Balaams  of  the 
■i«t*wefteeffeefa,ona  large  scale,  of  Christian  ordi. 
^TT^  .!^  i  «■  a«re  thej  eould  not  help  exclaim. 

Md^O^raell  Aa  the  talleja  how  they  spread  forth, 
Mibe  gardens  Iv  the  riTer»s  side,  as  the  trees  of  aloea, 
wbj^Jehorah  hath  planted,  as  the  cedar  trees  beside  the 

Th«8pe»kcr  was  devoted  most  sincerely  to  the 
wortVehad  undertaken,  bo  was  not  a  man  with 
jnratgmatiTc  turn  of  mind,  who  might  build 
hopes  OB  narrow  promises,  nerer  to  be  realised  ; 
wwis  rather  distinguished  by  a  closely  logical 
BHwtind  might  have  seemed,  upon  a  superficial 
^qwontance,  cold  and  unimpressible  to  the  beau- 
tw  of  external  nature,  and  strictly  practical  in  his 
vmtmd  purposes. 

1^  suggest  the  propriety,  as  the  Balaams  of 

2*1^        not  come  to  the  West,  for  Hindoos 

wwe  higher  caste  cannot  come  voluntarily  into  an 

««N»a  land,  that  the  evidences  of  internal  pros- 

pw^  which  may  be  expected,  not  for  individuals, 

bw  for  a  nation,  as  the  result  of  Christianity,  be 

tH«a  to  their  own  doors,  wrought  out  by  their 

•»»  people,  by  the  miserable  classes  whom  they 

«»  not  for,  whom  they  despise,  and  whom  they 

«e  less  than  some  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 

Tfce  authors  of  the  revolt  ascribe  their  treason  to 

"wr  respect  for  caste,  not  for  country ;  they  never 

y  tw  the  poor  of  the  land  were  oppressed,  but 

that  «8le  was  in  danger,  and  the  "faiths  "  were 

Kwy  vanquished.     The  "faiths,"  because  there 

«•  two  sects  who  never  agreed,  and  never  could 

2jecj-thc  idolaters  and  the  haters  of  idols— the 

■|^n»l  Md  the  immaterial.     The  apostacy  of  a 

*MJ»ia  raises  a  riot  or  a  storm  of  feeling  among 

w  »ss,  but  they  care  not  for  the  lost  soul  of  an 

••ctst.    The  conversion  of  one  Parsee  is  attended 

■yaore  excitement  than  the  turnbg  to  Christi 

■wty  of  one  thousand  Pariahs.    It  was  always  so. 

«e  Goepd  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  learned 

JjnMd  folly  to  the  subtle  Greeks.    To  the  poor 

•MMspel  was  preached.     The  common  peop.e 

■»Wrt8  great  Author  gladly.     Even  thus  at  its 

•JpWBgs  m  any  land  it  may  be  evermore.     The 

2»^  the  prejudices,  and  the  pride  it  must  ex- 

»|w,  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  acccpUnce 

w  tfcc  man  rich  Jii  bigotry  or  in  goods.     The 

■'^^wianes  in  India  need  not  therefore  care  for 

W«,  or  men  of  caste.     Their  operations  need 

J^tr  break,  but  only  supersede  it.    They  may  be 

1?  f*!'  ^^  ^^^^^  "P  ^^^  ^^^^  «lown»  breaking 
«»w<Ml,  and  setting  its  oppressed  ones  free.  And 
2«»opprcM«d  are  in  adequate  numbers  to  change 
«^«»B  of  the  country,  to  revolutionise  its  social 
r|^^thc  assertion  only  of  that  position  which 
«W  Mttstry  can  win.  They  have  received  from 
we  teiwft  of  "  caste"  an  inheritance  in  their  land 
«»th«7  never  held  before— because  any  govern- 
»«it  that  may  be  hereafter  established  in  India, 


connected  with  this  country,  will  remember  the 
events  of  1857,  and  rely  less  upon  the  Brahmins 
and  the  Mohamedans,  and  more  upon  the  lower 
castes,  than  the  Government  of  Bengal,  or  the 
(jovemmcnt  of  any  of  the  other  Presidencies,  has 
done  in  byegone  years. 

The  scholastic  institution  on  which  the  Scottish 
missionaries  have  hitherto  relied,  should  be  con- 
tinned  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  trained 
teachers,  even  as  superintendents,  and  the  mission- 
aries should  not  be  distracted  from  their  imme- 
diate duties. 

The  latter  should  not  bo  urged  Ho  an  itinerary, 
for  which,  as  Europeans,  they  never  can  be,  except 
in  rare  cases,  well  qualified ;  but  they  should  be 
persuaded  to  settle  in  small  districts,  in  a  central 
town  or  village,  with  a  number  of  neighbouring  or 
smaller  vill&ges  attached,  and  thus  their  example 
might  have  more  influence  with  the  natives  than 
their  doctrines  or  their  precepts. 

They  should,  if  possible,  not  only  have  the 
means  of  establishing  schools  to  educate,  but 
schools  to  support  all  the  orphan  children  whom 
they  could  procure,  and  for  a  long  period  they 
will  readily  procure  more  than  they  can  maintain. 
This  process  necessarily  implies  employment ;  and 
once  more  the  missionaries  might  find  themselves 
in  a  deluge  of  secular  engagements,  more  absorb- 
ing than  the  cares  of  a  college.  Another  class  of 
men  are  necessary  to  perfect  this  work.  At  all 
these  central  and  fixed  stations  the  staff  of  the 
mission  should  contain  at  least  one  native  and 
ordained  missionary,  and  one  medical  missionary, 
European  or  native.  For  a  time  the|latter  might 
examine  the  details  of  the  ground  management 
connected  with  the  asylum,  refuge,  or  schools. 
But  there  are  other  and  still  more  appropriate 
means  of  supplying  this  division  of  labour.  Many 
laymen  in  India,  acquainted  with  its  climate  and 
productions,  might  be  found  able  and  willing  to 
accomplish  all  that  can  be  required  for  a  period ; 
and  until  the  maturity  of  the  scheme  attract  those 
who  will  gladly,  in  a  settled  district,  among  a 
Christian  population,  supply  for  their  own  fair  and 
proper  gain  all  the  means  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

Two  other  huge  classes  could  furnish  effective 
assistance  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  Anglo- 
Indians  have  been  charged  with  neglect  of  ths 
European  East  Indians,  the  descendants  osnally  of 
a  European  father  and  a  native  mother.  One 
American  paper  contains  a  letter  full  of  distressing 
statements  regarding  this  in  BurmaL  The  writer 
found  one  of  them  engaged  as  a  priest  in  a  hear 
then  temple.  He  found  a  young  woman,  evidently 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  a  Bhuddist  also,  because, 
although  the  reputed  daughter  of  an  English  officer, 
she  knew  no  other  faith.  Upon  the  streets  be 
met  a  band  of  little  children,  merry  in  their  play, 
before  the  work  of  life  began,  but  one  fair  girl  of 
four  or  five  years  old  was  chieftabess  of  the  band, 
asserted  her  supremacy,  and  drove  her  playmates 
before  her,  in  its  vindication,  by  reason,  writes  the 
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Atnerkan,  of  her  ADglo-Saxon  blood.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  American  journal  also  traced  her 
pareatage.  Her  mother  was  jonng,  and  had 
been  abandoned  bj  an  officer,  who  was  well  known 
in  England. 

The  number  of  these  persons  is  not  few — can- 
not be  few.  They  are  generally  proud  of  their 
descent ;  but  they  hide  their  pride,  for  they  are 
often  deserted  by  the  conntiymen  of  their  father, 
and  despised  by  the  countrymen  of  their  mother. 
They  have  been  cruelly  described  as  displaying  all 
the  Tices  without  the  virtues  of  their  parents,  or 
the  races  from  which  their  parents  sprung.  They 
are  in  India  usually  Christians  by  name  or  pro- 
lession  only,  because  their  fathers  were  Christians 
— those  Christian  fsthers  who,  falling  into  the  sin 
of  an  hour,  aggravated  it  by  choice,  and  coolly 
with  the  horrible  sin  of  the  moral  murder  of  a  life, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination that,  to  contemplate,  is  terrible. 

This  class  of  European  East  Indians  do  not 
BOW  form  the  entire  body.  On  the  contrary  there 
are  many  families  belonging  to  this  section  of  the 
population.  When  Robert  Flockhart  was  baptised 
in  Mr.  Ward's  church  at  Calcutta,  now  fifty  years 
ago,  three  persons  were  baptised  with  him ;  one 
was  a  civilian  m  the  Company's  service,  along 
with  a  native  female,  his  wife,  and  the  third  was 
also  a  native  female.  One  of  the  more  savage 
dass  of  murders  at  the  Meerut  rising  in  May  last, 
was  that  of  the  seijeant- major  of  a  regimemt, 
with  his  native  wife,  and  their  four  daughters. 
There  are  many  families  of  that  class  now  in 
India,  and  among  them  men  would  be  found,  if 
they  were  anxiously  sought,  eager  to  assist  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature. 

We  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Groves  discovered 
in  all  the  British  regiments  whom  he  visited  a 
band  of  men — Christians  themselves,  and  anxious 
for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  the  land 
where  they  sojourned  for  a  time.  Others  might 
ind  among  them  now  men  qualified  and  willing, 
and  only  a  few  would  be  required,  to  act  as 
working  missionaries  ix^such  fields  as  we  suggest. 
We  have  intimated  that  Mr.  Groves  became  a 
tenant  of  land  under  the  Government,  that  he 
might  assist  the  converts  in  one  district.  He  re- 
built their  houses,  and  brought  water  to  the  ground 
for  irrigation  in  pipes ;  but  his  mulberry  trees  were 


useless,  for  his  sHkworms  died  after  their  oft, 
spun  by  the  convert  giris^  had  attamed  tbe  priie 
at  Madras  in  1847.**  The  scheme  had  slnost 
ruined  him ;  but  a  native  convert,  s  Hindoo 
woman,  took  the  management  of  his  affairs,  and  in  a 
great  measure  retrieved  them,  until  tbe  eaergy  of 
his  sons  was  enabled  to  plaee  them  in  a  Met 
position,  and  to  convert  what  threatened  to  be  a 
wreck  into  an  advantage  to  all  parties,  meladiDg 
the  family  of  the  founder.  Tbe  little  coIobj  sow 
consists  of  native  and  Christian  farmers,  ani  tk 
family  of  its  originator  have  converted  his  ImM- 
ings  into  sugar  works. 

We  have  devoted  [more  pages  to  this  thu  ic 
usually  occupy  with  any  one  subject.  It  is  tk 
question  of  the  day.  India  has  been  ahnost  lost 
to  Britain.  It  may  be  regained,  but  by  STeaU 
now  past  that  seem  as  strange  as  those  that  pre- 
ceded its  acquistiion.  The  linking  of  the  fate  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  people  to  that 
of  thirty  millions,  implies  duties.  The  gieiteat 
of  all  these  duties  is  the  emancipation  of  that 
people.  It  is  a  democratic  duty  if  the  word  »• 
braces  the  temporal  happiness  and  interest  of  the 
working  classes.  It  is  a  commercial  duty,  if  «e 
seek  for  material  and  mercantile  prosperity.  It  ia 
a  political  duty,  if  we  want  the  consohdatkm  and 
strength  of  the  empire;  for  twenty  millioiis  of 
native  Christens  would  be  the  strongest  garriaoB 
of  India,  and  India  converted  would,  under  auj 
circumstances,  increase  our  influence  or  oor  sees- 
rity  in  future  times.  It  b  a  nooral  duty,  lor 
thereby  we  shall  do  what  we  can  for  the  practice 
of  justice  by  man  to  man.  It  is  a  Chiistiai's 
duty,  because  in  the  doing  of  it  there  is  aa  iastni- 
mentality  and  fellow-woryng  in  the  grand  work  of 
increasing  the  number  of  citizens  of  Heaven.  B; 
all  these  reasons,  each  of  them  in  itself  sufickati 
the  nation  is  found  not  merely  to  put  forth  mm 
strength  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  but  to 
direct,  economise,  and  husband  that  strength  in 
such  ways  that  it  may,  so  far  as  men  can  judge, 
exercise  the  greatest  influence ;  and  haviag  dose 
that,  no  other  means  in  the  way  of  dotag  remsBe. 
and  the  issue  of  this  partnership  of  natioBS,  lo 
magaificent  that  it  has  no  parallel  in  histay»  taaak 
remain  with  God,  whose  dews  and  auttshiDe  oah 
give  life  to  the  perishing  seed,  and  verdure  to  tiie 
blighted  waste. 


LUDWIG    VAN     BEETHOVEN. 
(Concluded  from  ovr  last) 


It  was  in  the  house  of  Prince  Esterhazy  that 
Beethoven  met  Hummel.  No  great  cordiality 
characterised  the  intimacy  of  the  two.  Report 
aays  that  rivalry  in  love  was  the  existing  cause  of 
their  unpleasant  feeling.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that,  durbg  the  earlier  period  of 


their  acquaintance,  there  was  no  love  lost  betwesn 
them.  In  after  years,  it  was  different  Towards 
the  close  of  Beethoven's  life,  HamHMl  visited 
Vienna,  and,  understanding  that  bis  old  friend 
would  like  to  see  him,  he  <^illed  upon  him.  Be^- 
oven  was  then  a  broken-hearted,  dying  man.    is 
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h  Jookod  on  his  earevoni,  sorrowful  bo«» 
tti  thought  of  the  hllgbt  which  had  (allea  on  his 
li^  all  adrerse  feeiogs  (did  the  trace  of  anj  re* 
Biio)  Tanished;  grief  established  that  syoipalhj 
vhick  sboaU  always  have  existed  between  those 
those  tastes  bad  been  so  similarly  cast. 

la  the  year  1810,  Beethoven  became  acquainted 
with  Madame  Bettina  Brentano  Yon  Amim.  Her 
frieadship  was  an  acquisition  to  the  musiciau,  inas- 
jDuoh  as  she  not  only  offered  him  an  agreeable 
compftuion  in  herself,  being  a  woman  of  high  and 
oultirated  mind,  but  she  was  the  means  of  intro- 
duoiog  him  to  others  who  were  both  useful  and 
ooapaaionable  to  him.  She  was  acquainted  wilh 
the  rarioos  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  of  her 
tuM  sad  country,  the  author  of  "  ITaust "  being 
hichded  tmong  the  former.  Through  her  Beeth- 
orea  became  personally  known  to  the  great  poet. 
Loiy  had  it  been  an  ardent  wish  of  the  musician 
to  meet  Goethe ;  he  felt  him  to  be  a  kindred  spirit. 
Both  of  them  were  geniuses  of  the  rarest  order ; 
focitj  diffused  itself  through  the  soul  of  each,  and, 
11  their  different  vocations,  the  master  mind  of 
ttch— the  one  by  verse,  the  other  by  melody — 
poirad  iorth  bis  genius  to.  the  world. 

It  was  in  1812  that  Beethoven  first  met  Goethe. 
Ai  night  naturally  be  expected,  similarity  of  taste 
prodooed  a  warm  intimacy  between  them.  A 
oaaooi  incident  arising  out  of  Beethoven's  ultra- 
npuhlican  notions,  which  Goethe  apparently  did 
aot  entertain,  is  related  to  have  occurred  as  they 
v«re  one  day  walking  together  in  the  streets  of 
yieoaa.  It  chanced  then,  as  they  were  thus  wend- 
iog  their  way»  that  they  fell  in  with  the  imperial 
cortege.  Beethoven  looked  on  those  royal  person- 
•grs  as  he  would  on  all  others,  and  was  quietly 
CMiiiiuuQg  hit  walk,  indifferent  to  their  august 
praenee,  when,  to  his  great  chagrin,  he  felt  Goethe 
{hag  away  hit  hand  (they  had  been  walking  arm 
ia  arm)  and  ataad  aside  for  the  purpose  of  saluting 
^  loya]  party.  Beethoven,  disapproving  of  thb 
pcoatediag,  sought  to  urge  him  forward,  but  inef  • 
KCtnaUy.  Beethoven  was  irate  that  Gk>etbe  should 
profiBT  this  public  mark  of  reverence  to  rank,  when 
Aok  owed  greater  reverence  to  the  immortal  poet, 
nd  felt  that  he  must  use  some  exertion  to  redeem 
tW  outraged  dignity  of  intellectual  man.  After 
^  hat  fruitless  attempt  on  Goethe,  he  abandoned 
^  hopes  of  seeing  him  act  as  he  thought  inde« 
pcadently,  and  therefore  crushing  his  hat  down 
ir^y  over  his  brows,  buttoning  up  hia  coat,  and 
^oUiag  his  arm8»  he  walked  boldly  through  the 
tUekest  of  the  crowd.  But  the  Archduke  and  the 
Sopreas,  who  had  lo  doubt  respected  the  great 
iwifiaa  and  his  eccentricities,  had  no  intention  of 
^Ihmii^  him  to  pass  unobserved ;  they  both  noticed 
^  while  Goethe^  to  Beethoven*e  extreme  satis- 
^Mtin,  was  aUowed  to  pass  unobserved.  Bceth- 
9Hm%  adfflimtioa  far  the  genius  of  Goethe  amounted 
W  petitive  tatbosiasm.  "  His  verses  inspire  me, " 
W  would  ai^,  ''and  while  I  read,  new  creations 
ioat  through  my  axeited  brain.** 

Qeetbe'a  admiration  for  the  musieiant  although 


f  eiy  great,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  calmer  and 
more  conventional  degree ;  and  the  praise  he  be- 
stowed partook  rather  of  the  complimentary  par- 
lance of  society  than  the  warm  overflowing  of  an 
ardent  and  admiring  nature.  Subsequent  events 
strengthened  the  idea  that  such  had  indeed  been 
the  character  of  his  feelings ;  for,  in  after  years, 
when  the  adverse  tide  of  Beethoven's  fortune  set 
in,  and  when,  relying  on  their  former  intimacy,  the 
musician  appealed  to  his  poet  friend  for  sympathiy 
and  aid,  the  appeal  was  disregarded ;  Goethe  had 
forgotten,  or  beeome  indifferent  to,  Beethoven, 
although  Beethoven's  feelings  retained  all  their 
pristine  warmth.  After-life  to  the  two  men  brought 
a  change  of  circumstances  which  very  probably  also 
produced  a  change  of  character.  Prosperity  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Gkfethe,  while  Beethoven  tasted  of 
adversity.  The  world's  smiles^  after  all,  are  but 
treacherous  lures,  very  often  leading  to  the  deatnio- 
tion  of  our  most  valuable  points ;  frequently  its 
frowns  are  the  truer  kindness,  better  worth  havings 
after  all,  than  the  false,  fleeting,  worthless  smiles. 
Prosperity  is  a  mere  test  for  the  metal  of  the  soul ; 
only  too  often  does  the  tinsel  eoaae  through  the 
burnished  covering;  while  adversity,  on ^ the  eon- 
trary,  frequently  acta  as  the  refining  prooeasi,  and 
dears  the  character  of  alloy. 

From  all  we  gather,  Beethoven  was  a  man  of 
a  more  independent  mind  than  Goethe :  but,  then, 
he  carried  independence  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
The  episode  of  the  imperial  cort^  was  a  proof  of 
that. 

Beethoven  was  now  forty-two  years  of  age;,  and 
although  he  had  received  large  sums  for  his  eom- 
positions,  and  had  written  more  than  one  hundred 
works,  which  certainly  must  have  brought  him  in 
a  very  good  sum,  he  had  not  put  by  one  peni^  for 
the  future.  His  brother  Carl  had  the  entire  ma* 
nagement  of  lus  affiairs,  and  most  terrible  manage- 
ment it  must  have  been;  for  when  Madame  Streichar 
paid  the  musician  a  visit  in  1813,  she  found  that 
the  immortal  composer  was  reduced  to  the  some- 
what inconsistent  and  ignominious  state  of  not 
possessing  one  whde  shirt!  Nothing  but  rags 
bad  he,  remains  of  shirts,  to  cover  the  embodiment 
of  that  wonderful  geniua  I  And  his  ooata,  too^  and 
other  garments  were  in  the  same  woful  pli^kt — 
his  wardrobe  was  not  going,  but  had  gone>  to  deei^, 
while  the  composer  was  earning  amply  suficient  for 
its  renovation.  Madame  Streicher  made  his  bodily 
wants  her  care,  even  as  Madame  Yon  Amim  had 
before  ministered  to  the  wants  of  his  mind.  The 
latter  had  introduced  him  to  Goethe ;  the  fomar 
set  his  wardrobe  in  order.  The  one  urged  him  on 
in  his  professional  course,  and  bade  him  grasp  the 
crown  of  fame ;  the  other  persuaded  him  to  change 
his  mode  of  life,  and  secure  decent  and  oomfertable 
lodgings.  Both  of  these  huiiea  were  useful  friends 
— perhaps,  after  all,  Madame  Streicher  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two.  Food  and  lodging  and  cloth- 
ing may  be  very  oommonplace  oonsidc^ions,  but 
the  rarest  geniuses  in  the  world  cannot — as  the 
worU,  or,  at  any  rate»  as  our  portion  is  at  present 
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consiitated — Itye  without  these  indispensables  of 
life ;  therefore  those  who  help  ns  to  them  must  be 
considered  our  most  useful,  and,  consequently, 
valuable  friends.  Goethe's  presence  was,  of  course, 
a  great  pleasure  to  Beethoven ;  but  his  absence, 
we  may  well  believe,  did  not  occasion  the  sanie 
annoyance  which  must  have  been  experienced  by 
the  ragged  shirt,  and  coat  literally  out  at  elbows. 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  Madame  Strcicher, 
Beethoven  engaged  decent  lodgings,  and  actually 
hired  a  man  and  his  wife  as  servants.  Being  thus 
settled  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  he  once  more 
set  to  work,  and  composed  "  The  Symphony  in  A 
major,"  the  "  Battle  Symphony,"  "  Der  Glorrciche 
Augenblick**  (a  cantata),  and  other  pieces.  For  a 
wonder,  he  contiuued  for  some  time  in  his  new 
abode.  His  usual  habit  was  to  run  about  from 
place  to  place,  only  remaining  in  one  set  of  rooms 
until  he  could  find  a  fair  excuse  for  quitting  them. 
This  love  of  change  amounted  to  a  positive  mania, 
which  nothing — not  even  the  loss  of  money,  or  the 
time  which  it  occupied — could  restrain;  and  so 
conscious  was  Beethoven  of  his  own  folly  in  this 
particular,  that  he  always  sought  the  wherewithal 
in  the  way  of  a  reasonable  excuse  to  satisfy  his 
conscience  for  each  successive  move. 

His  usual  mode  of  conducting  operations  was  to 
engage  rooms,  agree  as  to  pnce,  take  them,  enter 
them,  remain  in  them  quietly  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  begin  looking  out  for  some  defect  which  would 
render  his  quittance  advisable.  Sometimes  the 
situation  would  be  too  damp — sometimes  too  cold 
»-the  aspect  in  the  house  would  not  suit  him — 
or  the  water  would  suddenly  become  unwholesome, 
lind  it  would  then  be  his  duty  to  change — nothing 
but  a  sanitary  precaution.  It  appears  strange  that 
none  of  these  adverse  circumstances  should  have 
been  inquired  Into  at  the  time  of  engaging  each 
temporary  abode,  and  looks  very  like  as  if  omission 
had  been  purposely  made  in  order  to  afford  a  fair 
pretext  for  being  off.  At  last,  so  generally  were 
Beethoven  and  his  locomotive  eccentricities  known 
in  Vienna,  that  those  who  had  rooms  to  let  rather 
avoided  than  sought  him.  They  did  not  care  to 
have  the  wandering  musician  as  their  tenant  of  a 
week ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  who  always  placed  at  Beethoven's  disposal 
certain  apartments  in  his  house  which  were  kept 
exclusively  as  the  refuge  for  this  destitute,  he 
would  often  have  been  exposed  to  considerable 
inconvenience. 

In  1815,  BeethoTcn's  legal  difficulties  and  quib- 
bles began.  A  dispute  with  Maelzel,  the  inventor 
of  the  metronome,  was  the  primary  cause  which  in- 
duced Beethoven  to  claim  legal  redress. 

Maelzel,  on  the  assertion  that  Beethoven  owed 
him  several  hundred  ducats,  had  appropriated  one 
of  the  composer's  works,  and  publicly  announced  it 
as  his  property.  Beethoven  contradicted  the  report, 
but  Maelzel  persisted  in  his  statement,  and  further- 
more asserted  that  Beethoven  was  still  fuKher  in 
his  debt  for  two  acoustic  machines  which  he  had 
made  expressly  for  the  musician.     The  piece  in 


dispute  was  the ''Battle  Symphony,^  whlftlad 
been  produced  at  a  concert  given  in  aid  of  the  ins- 
trian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  who  bad  suflbredin  ^ 
battle  of  Hanau. 

Beethoven's  expressed  ownership  of  the  "  Battle 
Symphony"  availed  him  nothing.  Maelzel  left 
Vienna  for  Munich,  and  Beethoven  soon  heard  thit 
the  "  Battle  Symphony"  had  been  performed  in 
that  city,  and  represented  as  the  properly  of  M. 
Maelzel.  Tliis  induced  Beethoven  to  commence 
legal  proceedings  against  him.  Maelzel  has  been 
very  much  blamed  for  lib  part  in  this  affiur,  bvt 
perhaps  Beethoven's  biographers  have  taken  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  transaction.  It  may  be  that 
Beethoven's  deafness,  combmed  with  his  extremelj 
impatient  temper,  caused  the  terms  of  agreement 
in  reference  to  this  piece  to  be  misunderstood ;  tbe 
very  words  used  might  have  been  mistaken.  Uael- 
zeUs  story  was,  that,  for  the  payment  of  a  pressing 
debt,  Beethoven  had  borrowcNl  of  Maelzel  fifty goM 
ducats,  and  thereupon  agreed  that  he  should  take 
the  work  (the  "Battle  Sympathy)  to  a  Londoa 
.publisher,  with  an  order  from  Beethoven  for  tlie 
payment  of  the  money  borrowed.  Thus  we  aee 
that  it  passed  into  Maelzel's  possession  withBeetb* 
oven's  consent,  at  least;  and  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  the  former  would  have  appropriated 
it  unless  he  felt  himself  justified  in  doing  so. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  of  biographers  to 
exalt  the  personages,  whose  histories  they  take 
the  trouble-  of  relating,  into  heroes.  They  excose 
all  their  faults,  or  represent  them  through  a  fslse 
medium.  They  thus  mislead  as  to  certain  events  and 
circumstances  of  the  lives.  There  is  a  foolish  notkm 
extant,  that  a  character  to  be  interesting  must  be 
as  perfect  as  possible ;  whereas^  on  the  contmyi 
the  very  failings  of  a  man  sometimes  add  to  the 
interest  of  his  life.  It  is  extremely  probiA)^  ^ 
Beethoven  did  lead  Maelzel  to  suppose  that  tiie 
"  Battle  Symphony"  was  to  be  transferred  to  bits. 
Maelzel  was  at  that  time  a  well-known  man,  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have  rbkel  tbe 
chance  of  public  odium  by  apportioning  to  Uondt 
the  property  of  another,  unless  he  had  some  taa- 
gible  grounds  for  so  doing ;  again,  on  the  odMt 
side,  he  was  clearly  labouring  under  an  erroneous 
idea,  for  Beethoven  would  not  have  gone  to  hiv 
^ith  him  had  he  not  been  equally  determined  to 
keep  the  "  Battle  Symphony"  in  bis  own  posses- 
sion. 

These  disputes  and  discussions  annoyed  Beetb- 
oven  and  soured  his  temper.  He  became  morose 
and  suspicious;  more  jealous  tlian  ever  of  the 
custody  of  his  MS. ;  less  willing  to  trust  it  out  q( 
his  own  possession.  In  accordance  with  the  old 
saying,  "troubles  never  come  alone,** another gr«( 
at  this  time  felt  on  the  musician. 

Jn  1814,  his  kind  friend  aud  early  patron,  Triflce 
Carl  Von  Lichnowsky,  died ;  and  independcniljof 
the  loss  of  his  friendship  and  affection,  he  hafl  also 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  influence,  whiefa,  it  tbis 
time  of  legal  pre8su«'e  and  adverse  circQnistane:^ 
would  have  been  so  valuable  to  faim.    Not  but  wbat 
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tkm  vere  plenij  to  supply  ibe  Utter  want ;  but 
BecdiOfen  wsa  a  proud  man,  and  would  not  accept 
piolecikm  unless  a  personal  feeling  of  r^ard  made 
tke  aid  a  prized  and  welcome  boon. 

la  tbat  year,  the  allied  Sovereigns  met  in  Con- 
gren  in  Yieana,  and  fetes,  concerts,  and  entertain- 
■eats,  at  wbicbBeetboyen  was  the  presiding  genius, 
(oUowed  ia  the  train  of  their  advent  to  the  capital. 
B»  nceired  an  order  to  compi^se  a  cantata  in  honor 
of  Ueir  arrival.  Beethoven  was  a  star  of  coniider- 
aUe  magnitude  among  the  potentates  and  crowned 
keads  who  now  thronged  Vienna.  Thej  visited 
him,  paid  their  court  to  him,  and  he  received  their 
koaiage  as  his  due.  He  was  monarch  of  his  own 
kiogdon,  the  world  of  harmony,  and  he  looked  on 
their  conduct  as  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  that 
poutioo.  They  put  money  in  ins  pocket,  too,  and 
this  VM  at  that  time  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him, 
as  the  finaDcial  tide  with  him  was  at  a  very  low 
iUl  His  coffers  were  also  replenished  at  this  dale 
\xj  the  arrangement  of  some  Scotch  songs  for  Mr. 
Geoige  Thomson.  His  fame  had  spresid  widely ; 
Itis  gnios  was  prized  and  his  help  valued,  notwith- 
ttaodlog  the  cidamity  which  seemed  to  promise 
iieh  sad  and  melancholy  interference  with  the  pro- 
iission  he  had  chosen. 

1815  was  an  eventful  year  to  Beethoven.  In  it 
k  lost  his  brother  Carl ;  and  this  death,  by  draw- 
ing aew  duties  down  on  hLn,  altered  the  current 
ol  kis  life.  His  brother  left  him  a  legacy ;  one 
vhieh,  unlike  legacies  in  general,  was  very  certain 
todunimsh  rather  than  increase  his  yearly  revenue, 
lad  take  from  instead  of  adding  to  his  worldly 
veaUh— in  abort,  Carl  bequeathed  to  Ludwig  no- 
thiog  iBore  or  less  than  the  entire  charge  and  cus- 
todj  of  his  only  son.  The  education,  training,  and 
aarateaance  of  a  child,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  a  heavy  responsibility,  even  where  the  habits, 
toae,  and  perhaps  experiences  of  life  have  fitted  for 
tleeharge;  but  to  a  man  like  Beethoven,  whose 
lUe  mind  waa  given  up  to  one  object  and  pursuit, 
ni  whose  wandering  tastes  were  anything  but  do- 
MiiiB  in  their  character,  the  duty  imposed  must 
hue  been  highly  onerous,  especially  as  conscience 
fonld  not  allow  him  to  neglect  this  duty. 

Ihe  boy*s  mother  was  by  no  means  an  estimable 
(CBoa,  and  to  this  circumstance  no  doubt  Beeth- 
om  oved  the  valuable  bequest.  The  child,  at  the 
poiod  of  his  father's  death,  was  about  eight  years 
oU,  an  age  when  impressions  of  life  are  being 
^■KBfid,  and  when  the  character  may  be  moulded 
to  dtiwr  good  or  bad.  The  mother  of  thb  boy 
vas  unwilUng  to  trust  the  guardianship  of  the 
duld  to  his  uncle.  Perhaps  with  all  her  other 
bolts  she  might  have  been  devoced  to  her  boy ; 
pii^B  she  considered  the  eccentric  musician  an 
vmdy-ehosen  guardian ;  whatever  her  reasons, 
ikawn  determined  to  keep  the  trust  in  her  own 
imirniliJig  vhile  Beethoven  was  just  as  determined 
ta  fate  K  into  his.  His  brother's  will  was  both 
kv,  aad  right,  and  justice  in  hb  eyes,  and  he  was 
ttlfl^il  ahould  be  carried  into  effect.  At  this 
jaaom  the  widow«  finding  other  appeals  useless. 


engaged  in  a  lawsuit  for  the  restitution     fthe 
child. 

lu  order  to  prepare  for  the  domestic  comfort  of 
tliis  child  of  much  dispute,  he  now  began  what,  to 
him,  was  a  very  serious  undertaking — i.e.,  he  com- 
menced the  organisation  and  formation  of  an  estab- 
lishment. He  could  have  sat  down  and  written  a 
symphony,  concerto,  or  mass,  with  far  less  difficulty 
than  he  could  arrango  the  minutise  of  household 
economy  and  household  work.  The  eating  and 
drinking,  the  great  inquiry  of  "  how  servants  were 
to  be  fed  ?*'  seems  to  have  been  the  momentous 
question  of  the  time..  IQo  doubt  the  man  and  his 
wife,  engaged  at  the  instance  of  Madame  Streicher, 
had  provided  their  own  food  ;  but  that  very  desir- 
able arrangement  could  not  be  thought  of  under 
present  circumstances,  when  a  home,  with  all  do- 
mestic appurtenances,  was  to  be  prepared  for  the 
legacy !  All  efforts  at  disentangling  this  knot  of 
domestic  embarrassment  failed,  and  iu  despair  the 
musician  applied  to  a  friend  for  the  information  he 
desired. 

It  is  strange  to  picture  the  genius  Beethoven 
descending  to  the  common-place  consideration  of 
servants'  meals.  Perhaps  he  was  alarmed  at  the 
projected  expenditure  consequent  on  feeding  ser- 
vants, for  he  had  just  then  suffered  a  considerable 
pecuniary  loss  by  the  failure  of  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
who  had  become  the  lessee  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
which  proving  unprofitable,  brought  on  the  Prince 
such  monied  difficulties  as  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
continue his  share  of  the  pension  settled  on  Beeth- 
oven in  1809. 

Beethoven's  domestic  arrangements,  and  the 
lawsuit  kept  pace  with  each  other  for  a  time,  but 
the  domestic  affairs  at  length  gained  the  day,  and 
arrived  at  their  destined  point,  while  the  lawsuit 
was  still  dragging  on  its  heavy  course.  It  waa 
tried  before  the  Landrecht  of  Lower  Austria.  Tha 
question  of  the  guardianship  of  the  boy  rested  oi 
the  recognised  character  of  the  mother,  who  would 
lose  all  right  and  title  to  him  were  she  proved  to 
be,  from  her  immorality  or  other  vices,  an  unfit 
guardian  for  her  ohild.  It  was  like  plunging  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  Beethoven  to  ask  proof  of 
immorality  in  one  so  closely  connected  with  hinu 
Notwithstanding  the  laxity  of  the  court,  and  hia 
numerous  little  love  affairs,  which  so  often  tend  to 
depreciate  woman  in  man's  estimation,  he  retained 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  sex,  and  looked  on  any* 
thing  which  was  likely  to  alter  that  opinion  with 
horror.  Yet,  the  fate  of  the  boy  hung  on  Beeth- 
aven's  testimony — at  least,  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  drawn  forth  at  his  request.  The  lad  was  a 
handsome  and  intellectual  child,  and  of  promising 
abilities,  and  well  worth  saving  from  the  contami- 
nation of  evil  influence.  At  length,  after  a  weary- 
ing and  tedious  process — for  law  did  not  seem  to 
be  more  speedy  in  her  movements  in  Austria  than 
in  England — his  appeal,  to  satisfy  some  legal  quib- 
ble, was  removed  from  the  court  of  the  Landrecht, 
who  refused  to  grant  his  claim,  and  transferred  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  city  magistracy  of  Yienna,  where 
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Bmi%07m^  gmr^Bftoship  was  confirmed.  Thus, 
the  bamsaiog  detail  of  years  was  brought  to  a 
terminalioB,  and  the  original  canse  of  the  difBcnl- 
ties  retflting  to  the  proper  modicnm  of  food  neces- 
sary for  tlte  support  of  the  domestic  appendages  of 
an  estabHshment,  placed  in  a  position  to  beDcfit  by 
Im  wife's  researdi  on  this  practical  subject.  But 
a  sodden  elKck  was  giren  to  Beethoven's  exultation 
and  the  congratulation  of  his  friends,  for  the  fickle- 
nMled  BMgtstracy  of  Yienna  had  scarcely  pro- 
novBced  when  tbey  revoked  their  decision,  and 
kaoded  over  the  mooted  point  (the  boy)  to  the 
guaHKanship  of  the  mother. 

Law  was  the  remedy  i^n,  and  to  law  Beeth- 
oren  went,  and,  this  time,  with  satisfactory  and 
bating  results.  The  court  of  appeal  confirmed  the 
first  decision,  and  the  boy  became  BeethoTen*s  sole 
and  undivided  charge. 

This  lawsuit  had  lasted  four  years,  and  during 
tbat  time  the  boy  bad  been  removed  from  place  to 
place,  according  as  one  decision  or  another  gave 
either  his  mother  or  uncle  the  guardianship  over 
kim.  This  was  a  bad  traming  for  the  child ;  the 
very  het  of  his  two  nearest  relatives  being  engaged 
in  litigious  dbputes  was  enough  to  w^en  the 
ininence  of  eilW  over  him ;  and  the  character  of 
his  mother,  being  held  up  to  public  reprobation, 
was  still  more  injurious  in  its  tendency  and  results. 
Some  children  might  haye  thought  and  cared  little 
about  these  tbings ;  but  this  lad  was  very  intelli- 
gent,  and  oodd  draw  bis  own  inference  from  pass- 
ing events. 

About  this  time  another  annoyance  arose  in  con* 
nexion  with  money  matters.  Prince  Kinsky,  fVom 
whom,  it  may  be  remembered,  Beethoven  drew 
part  of  bis  income,  died,  and  his  executors  refused 
to  continue  the  pension  granted  in  1509.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  cour^  however,  compelled  them  to  con- 
tinue the  grant  of  800  florins ;  and,  as  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph  allowed  him  600  more,  he  bad  a 
pension  of  900  florins,  which  was  continued  to  hira 
as  long  as  be  lived. 

The  appointment  of  the  Arobduke  to  the  arch- 
faidkopric  of  Almutz  induced  Beethoven  to  return 
to  the  composition  of  sacred  music.  He  began  a 
*'mass,^  iiliich  was  intended  to  be  used  at  the 
imltallation  of  the  Archdidce  in  his  ^iscopal  see, 
fixed  for  the  9th  of  March,  1820.  He  begafi  the 
work  during  the  winter  of  1818-19 ;  but  although 
be  woiked  at  it  perseveringly,  he  did  not  make  any 
speedy  progress,  as  Jt  was  voluminous  in  extent, 
and  elaborate  in  execution.  Perhaps  hb  domestic 
arrangements,  too,  interfered ;  for  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  during  this  period,  he  was  a 
perfect  martyr  to  the  "comforts^  (questionable  in 
his  case)  of  his  establishment.  Hb  nephew,  also, 
although  at  school,  no  doubt  occupied  a  certain 
portion  of  hb  thoughts.  Thus  the  "  mass  **  lagged 
in  its  completion ;  and  as  the  Archduke  and  the 
installataon  could  not  be  deferred  to  suit  the  com- 
poser's convenience,  they  had  to  proceed  in  their 
course  irreaoective  of  hb.  The  Archduke  became 
an  Archbishop  at  the  appomted  time,  while  the 


*'  miss"  remained  but  an  unftnished  M8^  until  18fi, 
Beethoven  having  taken  three  years  in  its  coopo- 
sition. 

Daring  the  wmter  of  1821-22,  he  wrote  the  three 
pianoforte  sonatas.  Op.  109, 110,  111.  Below  this, 
he  had  composed  sereral  waltxes,  and  other  liglit 
pieces  of  dancing  music.  He  found  this  woik  ft 
relaxation  from  his  harder  duties.  His  gnsA 
sonata  in  B  major  had  been  written  duni^  bis 
litigation  with  hb  sister-in-law. 

The  disorderly  management  of  his  househeld— 
the  faflure  of  his  scheme  of  domestic  economy, 
founded  on  the  principle  embodied  in  hb  quesiioM 
addressed  to  hb  friend  as  to  the  "  quantity  of  meat 
necessary  for  each  servant,**  &c.,  produced  e?il 
consequences,  and  we  may  fairly  premise  that  the 
pecunbry  difficulties  of  his  position  may  be  paitlj 
traceable  to  the  extravagance  of  an  ill-ordered 
household.  Like  many  another  genius,  Beethorca 
appears  on  some  points  to  haye  been  very  dafieifAt 
in  common  sense,  and  hb  establbhment  of  a  boose- 
hdd  was  an  instance  of  this.  He  was,  as  natva)^ 
followed  from  the  tenor  of  hb  eariy  Kfe,  eatirdf 
ignorant  of  the  subdivision  of  the  condiments  of 
life  and  their  consumptive  partition  among  the 
members  of  a  family ;  hence  he  was  at  the  Bierej 
of  hb  servants,  who  no  doubt  were  quite  as  tbe- 
serving  and  interested  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  And  hb  deafness,  too,  was  terribly  agaiast 
him,  and  either  prevented  hb  understanfing  them 
on  any  point  of  mooted  domestic  economy,  or  gate 
them  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  stated  duties ; 
and  although,  in  deference  to  the  great  mnsidaii, 
we  would  fain  deny  the  fact,  still  it  must  be  owned 
that  his  impatient  temper  was  another  excfttag 
cause  of  unpleasantness  between  him  and  his  aer- 
vants. 

Biographers  have  asserted  that  he  was  now  in 
a  state  of  almost  abject  poverty,  that  he  went  with- 
out his  dinner  for  days  together  solely  for  purposes 
of  economy,  and  that  when  he  did  not  preserve 
this  rigid  abstinence  he  only  indulged  to  ^e  extent 
of  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  few  biscuits.  This  stat^ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  very  mach  overdrawn; 
at  any  rate  thb  extreme  poverty  was  voluntary,  for 
at  that  very  time  Beethoven  held  Bank  stock 
which  he  could  easily  have  sold  to  relieve  these 
very  pressing  wants,  had  they  existed.  Manj 
circumstances  lead  us  to  the  supposition  that 
Beethoven,  although  generous  enough  in  the  maiOi 
still  had  something  of  the  miser  in  lum.  Tel»  after 
all,  it  might  have  been  simply  prudence.  He  bad 
the  whole  present  and  future  charge  and  mamtmi< 
anoe  of  his  nephew,  and  this  was  no  slight  tbinf 
for  one  who  had  his  money  to  make,  and  who  was 
moreover  retarded  in  his  profession  by  a  terrible 
calamity. 

In  1823  Beethoven  determined  to  dbposec^hU 

"  Mass,"  the  unfortunate  "  too  late''  manuscr^  bj 

subscription,  and  to  effect  thb  desiraUe  oi^  bi 

olEered  it  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  for  50  ducab. 

I  Four  sovereigns,  the  Emperor  of  Bussli^  and  ^ 

I  kings  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  accepted  tbe 
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oIk  a  fiftk  eopj  was  dispofted  of  to  Priooe 
Antoa  fo&  BadxiwIU,  GoTernor  of  Posen,  aad  M. 
SMk  took  the  sixth  and  last  for  the  Ceoilia  club 
it  Faak&tt  oa  the  Maine.  A  curious  anecdote  is 
nhted  in  eonnectioa  with  the  disposal  of  one  oopy 
to  tb  Prnssiaa  power.  The  Prussian  ambassador 
Priaoe  toq  HatsfeU,  whether  from  orders  to  that 
» dbei,  or  from  his  own  impulse  is  not  known,  oom- 
aiuioBed  the  directs  of  chancery  to  inquire  of 
Beetboren  whether  he  would  not  p^fer  the  honour 
o(  a  npl  order,  and  the  prestige  of  seeing  it 
dmgling  from  his  coat^  to  the  vnl^  consideration 
of  t^  50  daeats.  But  Beethoven  would  none  of 
tl»  "Older."  «  AJl  the  orders  of  nobility  which  I 
eoadeioeid  to  wear,"  he  nsed  to  say  "are  here  and 
W— toodiing  his  fovehead  and  his  breast.  So 
tkn  the  very  doubtful  advantage  of  the  "  Prussian 
Vmoar**  «ii  pressed  <»  him,  h^  very  emphatically 
nd  deeidedly  uttered  the  two  simple  words, "  fifty 
'vats.*'  It  was  bat  a  stuj^d  proposal  to  make  to 
I  Baa  of  Us  known  republican  feelings,  after  all, 
aad  hk  prompt  r^ectton  of  it,  proved  it  to  bO  so. 
It  kas  heea  remarked  that  Goethe's  partiality  for 
BeeUuven,  aad  his  warmly  expressed  feelings  of 
regaHt  vere  ephemeral  in  their  duration,  and  a 
pnof  of  this  awaited  the  mnsieian.  While  the 
niwii^^tioa  (or  the  ''Maas"  was  going  oa  he  wrote 
to  Gocike  aad  asked  him  to  reoonunend  it  to  the 
Graod  Duke  of  Weimer ;  but  Goethe  was  oblivious 
of  the  existenee  of  one  lar  whom  he  had  formerly 
(grated  such  friendship.  He  neither  took  the 
^iraUe  to  aMwer  tiie  letter,  nor  did  he  comply 
vitk  tbe  request}  and  the  only  result  to  the  disap- 
poiited  atusiciaA  waa  the  mortification  of  having 
^Bttea.  He  nevw  sulijjected  himself  to  a  like 
Mt  waia,  for  he  earefallj  abstained  from  pi 


I  carefully  abstained  from  prefer- 
ag  any  future  reqwest 

Loais  XYIIL  waa  Sovereign  of  Prance  at 
^  time,  and  act  contenting  himself  with  simply 
^o^Ti^V  wiOk  the  terms  of  the  subscription,  he 
[M^Teeeq)t)  directed  a  gold  medal  to  be  for- 
further  mark  of  his 


••W  to  the  eompoaer,  as  a 
"'mi  and  admiration.  On  one  side  of  this 
>eU  was  a  portrait  of  the  King,  on  the  other 
tfaa  ittQi^tion  '*  Donn^  par  le  roi  k  Monsieur 
Jj^^ww."  Thua  Louis  XVIIL,  acknow- 
Mpd  his  iq>preciatioii  of  the  maestro,  while 
vBcUie  floald  aot  afford  to  beatow  on  him  a  few 
**mcd  Unea^  eostaining  words  of  kindness  and 
9"4Jl7-*4ar  even  if  he  had  not  the  power  of  in- 
^n'^  the  Una  to  ifae  Dak^  he  had  that  of 
^^nag  sentiments  of  affection,  and  acknowledge 
■K  b  JMbflity  to  aerve  with  regret— and  this 
y^  Ikava  aatiiBied  Beathoven,  and  offered  some 
"^  WHiiahlauu  in  the  aaidst  of  his  other  trials 
Mlisnovs.  Bat  the  tilith  was,  tha,  the  adverse 
^  of  fortune  had  set  in ;  tbe  musician's  influen- 
■d  sad  titled  patrons  were  either  dead,  or  under 
^^^  i&d  thecefore,  those  whose  admiration  of 
**|faat  man  waa  baaed  on  Uieae  adventitious  cir- 
^M^eea  of  hia  posation  looked  coldly  on  him, 
"^tMalhmiwitliBe^bet. 
«  ti>  end  -^ftrj  ^rael'-^t  aruelty  is  the 


prerogative  of  the  time  aerving.  Had  he  been  aa 
other  men,  unscathed  by  his  dreadful  malady,  it 
would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  it  showa  un- 
kindness  to  the  poor  deaf  musician — the  maimed 
labourer  for  bread,  and  was  nothing  less  than  brutal. 
That  he  felt  unkindness  severely  is  certain.  Hia 
letters  proved  this,  his  words  also,  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  his  character  leads  to  tlie  same  con- 
clusion. He  did  not  pare  for  unjust  slander  from 
those  whom  he  did  not  esteem,  but  he  felt  the 
cold  look  of  one  whom  he  had  considered  a  friend, 
acutely.  His  health  too  at  this  period  was  veiy 
uncertain,  and  in  his  letters,  he  genendly  puts  in 
the  proviso  to  any  intended  expedition,  '*  if  my 
health  will  permit."  His  deafness  had  increased, 
and  reached  such  a  pitch  that  on  one  occasion^ 
when  the.  blunders  of  the  orchestra  were  entirely 
ascribable  to  thb  failing,  the  principal  person  en- 
gaged in  it  waa  compelled  to  request  the  com- 
poser to  resign  his  post — ^showing  him  the  ruinous 
result  of  his  directorship.  Beethoven  complied 
with  the  request,  but  he  was  gloomy,  and  sad,  and 
silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  evidently  re- 
membered the  circumstance  painfully  some  time 
afterwards. 

In  1823,  he  was  requested  by  Count  UorHa 
Yon  Dietrichstein,  to  compose  a  Mass  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Count  Moritz  was  Court 
director  of  music,  and  had  been  urged  to  this  re- 
quest by  Count  Lichnowsky,  who  was  a  great 
friend  and  admirer  of  Beethoven,  and  who  thought 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  him  to  be  brought 
dosely  under  the  notice  of  royalty.  Beethoven 
was  pleased  at  the  request  and  began  the  "  Mass  '* 
at  anee,  but  ill-health,  and  annoyances,  and 
anxieties,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  woii^  and 
when  the  latter  ceased,  and  an  improvement  took 
place  in  the  former,  a  new  composition,  (the  third 
Symphony)  floated  through  his  brain,  and  chased 
away  the  Emperor's  Mass.  A  legal  dispnte  with 
a  publisher,  which  terminated  disastrously  for 
Beethoven,  fretted  him  very  much  at  this  time, 
and  seriously  impaired  his  slender  income,  as  he 
waa  compelled  to  part  with  one  of  his  Bank 
shares  to  defray  the  debt 

la  1823,  he  removed  to  Hetaendorf,  and  took  a 
suite  of  apartments  belonging  to  the  Baron  Yon 
Pronay.  These  rooms  were  beautifully  situated, 
and  the  prospect  (torn  the  windows  delighted  him. 
He  had  every  comfort,  every  necessary  convenience, 
and,  as  he  glanced  around  him,  he  seemed  perfectly 
oontented.  But  his  old  mania  Returned  on  him; 
and,  as  he  looked  and  looked,  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  came  over  him.  There  was  nothing  ha 
oould  dislike — nothing  he  could  make  an  available 
and  reasonable  excuse  for  a  change  of  residence. 
The  water  was  good,  so  that  plea  was  denied  him ; 
he  had  plenty  of  sunshine,  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little — that  resource  failed  him  also ;  the  villa 
was  neither  damp  nor  unhealthy,  nor  in  any  way 
undesirable — in  fact,  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  it— at  least  Beethoven,  with  all  his  aptitude 
for  lauU-fiadin|^  could  discover  none.    He  was  not 
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l^feased,  tad  was  beginidiig  to  be  seriottslj  anoon- 
fbrtable,  wben  he  hit  upon  an  annoyance  which 
was  too  hea?j  to  bear,  and  which  demanded  an 
instant  change  of  abode !  And  what  was  this  tre- 
mendous eril  which  required  the  sacri6ce  of  a  large 
amount  of  rent — for  he  had  paid  for  his  lodgings 
for  some  months  in  adranoe,  and  that  was  a  verj 
■erious  consideration — and  compelled  him  to  a 
speedy  departure?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than 
that  the  Baron,  whaicTer  he  encountered  him, 
bowed  too  obsequiously!  The  poor  Baron  was 
drifing  the  inmate  of  his  house  away  by  the  rery 
means  whidi  he  took  to  please  him,  and  committed 
the  terrible  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  great 
man  would  be  pleased  by  the  implied  flattery  of 
his  deferential  bows. 

Howerer,  he  was  himself  agaiu  as  soon  as  he 
had  resolved  on  a  pretext  for  remoral,  and  lost  no 
time  in  acting  on  this  pretext.  He  went  to  Baden ; 
sought  and  engaged  lodgings,  and  then  removed 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  there ;  and  as  these  goods 
and  chattels  included  his  grand  pianoforte,  the 
remoTal  was  a  more  important  affair  than  the  flit- 
ting of  a  bachelor  is  generally.  These  constant 
changes  of  residence  might  haye  suited  the  master, 
but  it  certainly  did  not  agree  with  the  constitution 
of  the  instrument,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was  rery 
much  the  worse  for  the  locomotive  tendency  of  its 
owner.  His  next  choice  of  a  Tcsidenee  would,  in 
one  respect,  have  been  conformable  to  his  former 
propensities.  It  was  close,  unhealthy,  dark,  and 
dismal — in  every  way  undesirable  for  him;  and 
another  change,  for  once,  became  a  matter  of  sound 
duty  and  policy.  But  now  change  was  no  easy 
matter,  for  his  money  ran  short,  and  he  had  to 
work,  besides,  to  make  more ;  and  change  of  resi- 
dence took  up  time  which,  being  the  medium  of 
work,  was  the  bank  from  which  his  diminishing 
resources  were  replenished.  So  he  remained  in  hb 
filthy  lodgings,  and  for  the  time  bemg  was  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  all  the  discomforts  of 
them. 

In  this  dame  year  (1828)  he  was  urged  by  several 
musical  friends  to  write  another  opera.  The  notion 
pleased  him,  and  he  set  to  work  to  select  a  proper 
subject  for  the  libretto ;  but  here  a  difficulty  arose, 
and  no  theme  could  be  found  to  meet  the  tastes  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  thb  matter  of  the 
opera.  At  last  the  poet,  M.  Franz  Grillsparser, 
brought  the  poem  of  "Melusina**  to  Beethoven, 
who,  approving  o(,it,  assigned  to  the  late- lamented 
and  justly -admired  Madame  Son  tag  the  part  of 
'*Melusina.**  The  failure  of  •*  Fidelio'*  had  made 
him  very  chary  of  producing  another  operatic  com- 
position ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  although  he 
liked  the  story  and  had  a  prima  donna  ready,  than 
whom  none  could  be  better,  he  would  not  enter 
fully  into  the  work  until  he  had  discussed  it  in  all 
its  various  bearings.  A  trifle  induced  him  to  throw 
it  aside  and  disappoint  the  expectant.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  after  having  relinquished  the 
idea  of  the  opera,  he  begnn  the  "  Ninth  S^phony," 
d  finished  it  in  1824.    In  this  grand  compooitioa 


there  it  mo  evidence  of  the  ioenisiiig 

the  composer,  although  his  health  waa 

miserable  state ;  nor  did  he  go  the  wi^  to  «tten( 
it.  He  bad  a  medical  man,  and  he  lietmed-to  hi 
advioe  so  far  as  sending  for  and  obtetnig  tiieyn 
soribed  medicines;  but  the  inegukri^  witk  vM 
he  took  these  doaes  made  them  worse  thaa  mmkm 
Sometimes  he  would  Uk»  m  doae,  then  ha  «o«k 
omit  three;  and  then,  <m  busy  days.  In  wowU  4afa 
the  potion  intended  for  the  whole  day  «i  mmo^^^ 
save  trouble."  Thus,  no  good  leeidt  eo^d  teec 
pected,  and,  of  course,  none  was  oUaansd.  Jkt 
soon  as  the  **  Ninth  Symphony"  was  fhjihfd 
Beethoven  turned  his  attention  to  the  niiiiwiiiui 
of  an  oratorio  entitled  *«  The  Victory  of  tiM€raa%* 
but  a  oombinatioa  of  cireumttaaees  delajrad  itspm- 
gross,  and  the  introduction  of  Italian  mmme  kfea 
Vienna  pkced  another  obstade  in  the  waj  «!  its 
completion.  The  music  of  Rossini^  aaal  of  hu 
school,  which  now  became  pofular  in  Vieaa%  %j 
appealing  more  strongly  to  the  p«rmimff  ihtm  tie 
heroic  style  of  German  melodj,  pbaaed  ike  fmhlir 
Thus  Beethoven  was  out  of  favour,  and  tlM  Qcatetfc 
he  wisely  judged  wonhl  be  omt  of  favosr  too^  «rifl, 
therefore,  he  as  wisdy  also  determiMd  for  the 
present  to  leave  it  abne ;  for  Beeihevea  waalei 
money,  and  money  was  the  result  of  puUis  hmnr, 
and,  therefore,  pnkic  favour  was  to  beooivia4  «ad 
the  oratorio  neglected. 

But  all  this  preyed  deeply  on  the  Kad  aed 
spirits  of  Beethoven.    Health,  Umt^  laicy     all 
going,  if  not  gone  I— his  deafness  qoainned  I     it 
was  a  harrowing  state  to  be  in,  and  ao  he  iaH  it 
True,  the  great  people  noticed  him 
when  they  met  him,  bit  their  netiee 
condescension  than  anything  eke,  and 
was  pained  at  it.     The  fact  was,  thai  a  aev  idol 
had  arisen,  and  the  flckleminded  puhlie  woisy|»pe4 
it,  and  foigot  its  former  deify.    Beeaim  w^ieif 
fashion,  Beethoven  out  of  it.    Under  thif.elile.l 
feeling  the  ktter  was  determined  to  deeeti  \wm 
and  bring  out  his  **  Maaa*'  and  the  '^  Ninth  Jfil 
phony**  in  Berlin ;  but  a  petition,  an  ^^pntnietm 
address,  was  presented  to  him,  prajiqg  lami 
relinquish  this  idea,  and  allow  Vienae  to  have  th 
honour  of  introducing  these  oompositioBa- to  th 
musical  world.    This  address  was  headed  hr 
name  of  his  friend  and  adnurer,  Priaee.GL 
sky,  and  this  name  was  followed  bj  wum 
noted  in  that  gay  capital  either  for  their 
tual  acquirementsi  hi^  aooial  steadings  or 
lodged  moral  worth. 

The  neglected  muaidan  was  deeply  aieoted 
this  memorial  was  presented  to  horn,  aad  Ida 
sitive  heart  acknowledged  with  gratkade  the 
ness  of  those  who  stood  By  him  ia  hia 
meat. 

"I  will  read  it  alone;  I  will  read  it  wh«i  I 
by  myself,"  he  said,  and  tears  were  in  hia  ejea 
he  spoke;  and  when  he  had  read  it,  theae  «m 
smile  of  pleasant  thought  oa  has  aaaoai^ 
face,  for  he  felfthat  ha  waa  net  Uk§M 
bat  that  a  little  faUhfal  bead  elood  Analj  to  M 
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mA  imU  not  be  dcavn  aside  by  any  now-found 

Beeiliofen  possessed  a  heart  kceulj  a)ife  to 
tiikr  kicdaess  or  unkiodness ;  and  ereo  if  he  had 
keea  a  BisifiiaB  of  merely  ordinary  merit,  his  dis- 
kmtmg  malady  akoald  have  pled  for  him,  and 
ymnad  him  fcooi  unjust  negleet. 

Soon  after  the  presentaliou  of  the  address,  and 
in  aeenrdanoe  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  friends 
who  pnyed  him  to  relinquish  the  self-im|)osod 
Nobuona  which  he  li?ed,  he  consented  to  preside 
at  two  eooceris  to  be  giren  at  the  theatre  in 
TMuaa.  The  first  of  these  succeeded  fully ;  the 
koasa  was  filled  to  oreifiowing,  and  the  applause 
vsi  trsmeDdons;  but  the  second  concert  was  a 
wipfc*e  faihire,  and  brought  little  but  mortification 
QB  its  promoters. 

la  lS3i^  Beethoren  received  an  iufitatiou  to 
fittt  England,  and  on  the  30th  of  December,  of 
the  saoM  year,  the  invitation  was  pressingly  repeated 
^  ike  Pkilharmonic  Society  of  I^udon,  who  offered 
kin  thiie  knndred  guineas  if  he  would  superintend 
the  peribrmance  of  his  own  works  at  their  concerts. 
^Wa  was  a  further  proviso  connected  with  this 
•ier  of  the  three  hundred  guineas  to-  the  effect, 
tkat  diriag  his  residence  in  England  he  should 
^nU  a  new  aymphony  and  concerto,  to  be  per- 
iorved  at  the  Philharmonic,  the  copyright,  however, 
to  eontinue  the  property  of  the  composer.  Towards 
a  speoial  concert  wliich  he  was  to  give  in  Loudon, 
^  Philharmonic  Society  agreed  to  guarantee  him 
^500  sterling.  These  very  advantageous  offers 
P^esied  Beethoven,  and  he  was  preparing  for  his 
joanMj  when  domestic  annoyance  again  kept  him 
>t  home.  Hb  nephew  was  a  source  vof  anxiety, 
Md  the  painful  aocounts  he  received  of  him  now 
fslte  set  aside  his  projected  English  expedition. 

la  18i4,  he  also  received  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
pnaee  requesting  him  to  write  two  instrumental 
IMftctts.  In  a  very  short  time  a  second  order 
«UM  from  the  same  illustrious  hand,  and  then  a 
third ;  and,  in  order  to  execute  these  orders,  Beeth- 
tvia  Isid  aside  the  oratorio  and  the  symphony  he 
VM  then  engaged  on.  The  price  Prince  Nicholas 
^so  GUUtxea  agreed  to  pay  him  was  125  ducats. 

8eferal  montha  elapsed,  and  the  compositions 
Ms  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg/ but 
M  Maej  caose  in  return ;  and  when  a  long  illness 
hvl  rsdaeed  Beethoven's  finances  considerably,  he 
•*te  to  the  prinoe  and  requested  payment  for  the 
Wk  done.  He  obtained  no  answer  to  his  letter. 
fie  wrote  again  and  again,  and  at  last  received  an 
-Maation  from  some  oflbial  persons  to  whom  he 
M  applied,  stating  that  the  prince  had  gone  to 
Dnia  to  join  tha  army,  and  had  left  no  instructions 
ifeil  the  payoMiit  of  hia  debt  to  Beethoven. 

la  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  1S24  5,  he  was 
iitaAed  with  a  severe  cough,  whieh  lasted  until 
^  H"^"^  vhen  he  became  a  little  better,  and 
'  Mived  to  Baden. 

la] Sis,  he  aoeepied  an  offer  for  the  purchase 
«f  1U«  8eMid  Mass"  and  the  •'  Nkth  Symphony.'' 
^  Aa  iormor  he  received  1,000  florins ;  for  the 


latter,  600  ditto.  To  the  samo  liouso  which  had 
bought  these  MSS.  (Sehott,  Brothers,  of  Mainz),  he 
also  sold  five  other  pieces — i^,,  the  Overture  in  C 
major,  Opferlied,  Buudelsleid,  Arietlc,  and  Baga- 
telles for  the  piano.  For  these  he  liad  430  ducats. 
Two  quatuors  also,  at  the  same  time,  brought  him 
in  130  ducats,  in  addition  to  the  above  sums,  so 
that  he  was  very  well  off  again  as  to  money  mat- 
ters. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895,  Beethoven  removed  to 
the  Sehwarzpanier  House,  situated  on  the  glacis 
of  the  suburb  of  Wahring,  and  at  that  residence 
the  painful  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed ;  and 
well  might  it  be  called  painful,  for  there  came  upon 
him  the  greatest  disappointments  of  life.  His 
nephew,  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  and  whom 
he  loved  as  his  own  son,  proved  nothing  but  a 
disgrace  to  him.  His  boyhood  had  been  charac- 
termed  by  petty  faults  of  falsehood  and  chicanery, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  child  had  matured 
into  the  nature  of  the  stripling.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  left  school  and  returned  to  his  uncle's  house, 
attending  (for  the  continuance  of  his  education) 
the  course  of  philosophy  at  the  university,  from 
which  institution  he  was  in  the  end  expelled  for 
his  bad  conduct.  This  disgrace  was  felt  acutely 
by  Beethoven,  and  embittered  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  expulsion  from  the  college  obliged  the 
young  man  to  seek  some  other  place  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  studies,  and  the  choice  of  those 
who  were  competent  judges  fell  on  the  Polytechnic 
Institution.  M.  Eeisscr,  the  vice-director  of  the 
Polytechnic,  was  joint -guardian,  with  Beethoven, 
over  the  nephew,  and  therefore  it  seemed  peculiarly 
advantageous  for  him  to  be  placed  there. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  expulsion  from 
the  university  would  have  acted  as  a  sulBcient 
warning  to  this  unhappy  young  man,  but  it  was 
not  so.  He  still  continued  his  vicious  life ;  his 
time  was  spent  in  vice  and  folly,  and  his  studies 
were  forgotten.  His  failure  at  one  of  the  exami- 
nations, caused  by  his  own  neglect,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  his 
life.  This  crime,  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  was  punishable  by  the  civil  authorities, 
who  took  charge  of  him  for  a  time,  and  then  handed 
him  over  to  his  uncle,  with  the  order  to  keep  him 
only  oue  day  in  his  house,  as  for  that  period  alone 
was  he  permitted  to  Yemaiu  in  Vienna.  Thus  was 
he  virtually  exiled  by  his  own  vices  and  follies. 
Eventually  a  commission  was  obtained  for  him, 
through  the  interest  of  M.  Vofl  Breuning,  and,  out 
of  consideration  for  Beethoven,  Lieutenant-Field- 
Marshal  Stuttcrheim  consented  to  receive  him  into 
his  regiment. 

The  anxiety  he  had  suffered  on  account  of  the 
nephew,  added  to  the  exposure  to  the  bitter  De- 
cember air,  in  a  journey  undertaken  in  that  nephew's 
cause,  destroyed  the  remaining  vestige  of  health  in 
Beethoven,  and  the  December  of  1826  saw  him  a 
confirmed  invalid.  He  applied  to  his  two  former 
physicians  to  attend  him,  but  they  were  either  too 
busy  or  too  indifferent  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
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Dr.  Wawrucli,  cHaical  professor,  was  called  in,  or 
ratlier  sent  in,  by  one  who  knew  the  music'an'a 
need  of  medical  aid.  Uis  primary  disease  was 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  symptoms  of  dropsy 
followed,  and  increased  so  speedily  that,  although 
Dr.  Wawruch  would  faia  have  denied  the  fact, 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  uature  of  the  com- 
plaint. He  submitted  to  an  operation  on  the  18th 
of  December,  to  another  on  the  8th  of  February, 
again  on  the  SSth  of  the  same  month,  and  again  on 
the  27th  of  February. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  Beethoven's  fcrmer 
friend,  Dr.  Malfatti,  prescribed  for  him.  He  re- 
commended the  stimulant  of  iced  punch,  and,  this 
remedy  succeeding,  he  rallied  a  little,  and  appeared 
to  be  regaining  somewhat  of  his  former  health  and 
spirits.  But  this  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan ;  his 
strength  visibly  declined. 

At  this  last  trying  period  of  life,  when  weakness 
forbade  exertion,  and  yet  when  exertion  was  almost 
compulsory  in  consequence  of  his  greatly  diminished 
income,  he  wrote  (under  the  impression  that  he 
might  be  reduced  to  positite  want),  to  some  musi- 
cal friends  in  London,  asking  them  to  set  his  case 
before  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  request  them 
to  carry  a  former  proposal  into  execution,  and  give 
a  concert  in  his  behalf.  The  society  returned  a 
most  generous  unswer  to  this  appeal,  and  begged 
Beethoven's  acceptance  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  "  to  provide  the  necessary  com- 
forts and  conveniences  during  lib  illness.'*  This 
noble  society — noble  in  its  prompt  generosity — 
furthermore  added,  that  did  Beethoven  need  any 
more  assistance,  it  would  be  most  willingly 
granted  to  him  on  his  making  his  wants  known. 

He  was  so  grateful  to  the  Philharmonic  direc- 
tors, that  he  expressed  his  wish  of  composing 
either  a  symphony,  or  something  else  for  them, 
and  he  did  set  about  the  **  Tenth  Symphony,"  in- 
tending it  for  the  society,  and  promising  to  him- 
self that  it  should  eclipse  all  his  other  works  in 
beauty. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  he  became  speedily  and 
alarmingly  worse,  and  the  Sacrament  for  the  dying 
was  administered  to  him.  At  about  noon  of  the 
same  day,  the  last  struggle  began,  and  from  this 
time  up  to  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
never  ceased.  Then  death  came  and  released  him. 
It  was  during  the  continuance  of  a  tremendous 
hail  storm  that  the  renowned  composer  breathed 
bis  last,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  26  th 
of  March,  1827.  On  a  post-mortem  examination, 
it  was  discovered  "  that  the  auditory  nerves  were 
shrivelled  and  marrowless,  the  arteries  running 
along  over  them  stretched  as  over  a  crow-quill  and 
knotty."     Thus  was  his  deafness  accounted  for. 

He  was  interred  in  the  village  of  Wahring, 
more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  attending  his 
funeral. 

His  character,  like  all  other  characters,  seems  to 
liave  been  a  compound  of  inconsistencies.  Hasty, 
impetuous  and  prone  to  take  offence — and  then  as 
ready  to  forgive.    His  suspicion,  the  result  of  his 


deafness,  was  his  worst  trait.  He  never  would  or 
could  believe  that  people  were  dei^ing  fairly  vitk 
him.  He  appears  to  have  been  something  of  a 
tyrant  too  in  his  domestic  establishment,  for  in  a 
memorandum  which  he  left  behind  him  we  find 
that  he  had  no  less  than  twelve  new  servants  in 
as  many  months. 

The  training  of  his  iiephew  was  singuliriy  in* 
judicious,  and  he  committed  one  error  than  wlnoft 
none  could  more  effectually  destroy  any  esteeii 
which  that  nephew  would  feel  for  mm--aiid  tins 
error  was  his  abuse  of  the  mother  to  thd  soft. 
Without  doubt  she  was  a  very  worthlesa  persoa, 
but  there  was  no  need  of  displaying  her  woTtUesft- 
ness  to  her  boy,  especially  as  he  retailed  a  teitam 
amount  of  affection  for  her,  evidenced  by  bis  Aid- 
ing out  her  abode  and  going  to  aee  her,  and  aft« 
that  by  his  corresponding  with  her,  ilthotigk  hii 
uncle  had  positively  forbidden  anything  of  the  sort 

This  latter  circumstance,  added  to  the  twm 
life  of  the  nephew,  alieikated  Beetboveh  from  himj 
but  a  few  days  before  his  death  all  his  kind^ 
feelings  returned,  and  he  made  a  new  will  b^ 
queathing  the  whole  of  his  property  to  this  youDf 
man. 

According  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Bach,  wlio  hti 
been  appointed  executor  to  Beethoven,  the  pro- 
pertj,  including  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  funiitur^ 
music,  and  seven  bank  shares,  amounted  to  10^1 
florins.  The  expenses  of  the  funeral  vene  da- 
ducted  from  this,  and  the  remaind^  9,019  floriife 
became  the  possession  of  the  nephew.  It  aeo^ 
strange  that  while  he  had  this  property  he  aho«S( 
have  feared  want,  and  should,  therefore,  have  aakel 
the  Philharmonic  for  aid.  However,  no  matter  ho* 
inexplicable  the  facts,  such  they  were,  and  audi 
they  must  stand. 

The  smallness  of  this  bequest  seems  to  be  !«• 
consistent  with  the  requited  Ubour  of  tbebeqaelUlil. 
Beethoven  vm>te  immensely,  and  obtained  a  nalft 
sale  for  his  compositions,  yet  he  was  straitenia 
during  his  life  time,  and  only  left,  as  is  Been  abo?% 
10,232  florins. 

Although  very  parsimonious  in  some  caaee^  Sa 
others  he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  valw  of 
money ;  thus  at  one  period  of  his  life,  when  bit  in- 
come was  but  3,400  florins,  we  find  him  expending 
1,100  in  rent — a  very  large  proportion  certainly 
when  we  know  that  his  nephew  bdng  entirdr 
dependant  oi^  him  at  that  time  cost  bim  1,100 
more,  and  that  be  then  gave  to  his  senrants  a  far- 
ther sum  of  900  florins,  leaving  only  300  flqnaf 
for  all  other  purposes.  No  wonder  he  bad  **  bad 
days**  {anglice^  days  when  dinner  was  an  Smaginair 
obseryauce),  noted  down  in  his  diary — ^nnder  saw 
management  the  wherewithal  to  provide  the  diooer 
must  frequently  hare  been  wanting. 

Beethoven's  compositions  are  well  known  l6  Ilia 
musical  world,  and  the  musical  portion  bf 
will  scarcely  care  for  a  dissertation  on  their 
He  wrote   74  songs  and  ballads,  of 
"Adelaide"  may  be  considered  one  of  ^e 
perhaps  the  very  beat.    Of  his  tnatrunenlal 
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n  nftj  mcnlion  tbe  "  Souale  Patlieliquc"  which  he 
*wfictied  to  Lichnowsky.  This  truly  beautiful 
lompoMlibn  conrcys  exactly  the  idea  which  its 
tille  »ould  imply.  The  opening  moTement  is  very 
i«c— the  "  allegro*'  which  follows  it  plaintive  and 
bwotiftil ;  the  **  adagio"  as  perfect  as  any  musical 
composition  caa  be.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
iMlincholy  of  this  Irork  which  is  unsurpassable. 
FiKbpeiidently  of  the  scientific  beauties  of  Beetho- 
Wi'i  works,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  Ihe 
WiiBite  feeling  disphiyed  throughout — a  kind  of 
arfody  of  the  soul,  displaying  itself  through  the 
A<My  of  harmonious  sounds — and  he  always  con- 
t«y»  lbs  impression  he  means  lo  conyey.  In  the 
?W*otal  Sf  mpbonj,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  green 
fcw,  knd  Wealing  flocks,  and  rural  scenes,  while 
fc  <lo  "Funeral  March"  we  appear  lo  be  following 
ws  ^^d  to  their  silent  home. 

BeiSJes  the  aboTc-named  compositions,  Beetho- 
ven h&s  lett  us  ample  evidence  of  his  industry  and 
kk  g^us.  He  wrote  35  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
t^rte;  13  miscelianeons  pieces  for  the  same  instru- 
■^l;  43  variations  on  favourite  airs,  also,  for  the 
y^;  10  overt  ores ;  10  symphonies,  besides  duets, 
trios,  quartetts,  ^uintetts,  concertos,  sextetts,  and 
*!*^tt«p  These  with  his  vocal  works,  his  masses, 
wiiorios,  and  operas,  form  a  voluminous  collection 
^ifcoirt  300  pieces.  The  prices  he  received  for 
fc»,  varied,  according  to  their  extent,  and  the 
P*i«l  at  which  they  were  written.  In  1823,  he 
^iSti^ti  an  offer  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  three 
fMetls,  the  compositions  lo  be  delivered  on  the 
fVMAt  of  the  money.  This  condition  was 
4MiQy  named  in  the  agreement,  and  rigidly 
•fertJM  by  Beethoven,  who  always  liked  to  have 
Hi  mboey,  when  he  parted  with  his  money's  worth. 
He  was  always  extremely  anxious  to  visit  Eug- 
1^  is  he  fancied  he  would  be  more  fully  appre- 
4M,  and  get  on  better  in  our  country  than  his 
^;  but  his  wish  was  never  gratified,  as  has  been 
Ml  His  proposed  visit  in  1824  was  set  aside  by* 
^  fnneless  conduct  of  his  nephew. 

Ib  personal  appearance  Beethoven  was  not  good 
M^.  He  was  short,  but  of  a  compact  and 
tendar%ure ;  his  head  was  out  of  proportion  to, 


and  too  large  for,  the  rest  of  his  body.  His  fea- 
tures were  however  strongly  marked  and  intelligent, 
and  his  face  was  expressive.  One  peculiarity  he 
had  which  we  can  scarcely  account  for,  he  could 
never  dance  in  time.  During  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  this  might  no  doubt  be  put  down  to  his 
deafness ;  but  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  existence, 
when  in  all  probability  he  was  the  most  devoted 
follower  of  Terpsichore,  this  malady  was  not  of 
suMcient  importance  to  prevent  his  hearing  the 
musical  accompaniment  to  pedal  evolutions.  There* 
fore  we  cannot  in  this  way  account  for  the  strange 
fact  of  this  very  perfect  musician  not  being  able 
to  accomplish  the  simple  act  of  dancing  in  time. 
the  leader  of  ^n  orchestra,  the  director  of  musical 
performances,  bot  able  to  dance  in  time  ! — almost 
as  great  an  anomaly  in  that,  as  in  his  character  of 
the  deaf  composer  and  musical  enthusiast. 

Hb  eccentricities  have  called  down  censure  on 
him,  out  the  circumstances  of  his  life  should  plead 
in  his  excuse.  In  his  childhood  he  was  treated  witl^ 
neglect  and  harshness  by  his  father,  a  state  of  feel- 
ing which  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
injurious  and  fabe  report  of  the  boy's  disgraceful 
though  royal  parentage.  Then  his  deafness  was 
a  chafing  source  of  sorrow,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  progress  of  his  life,  and,  of  course,  tended  to 
increase  the  natural  irritability  of  hb  very  impatient 
temper ;  and,  again,  if  he  had  imputed  hb  father's 
harshness  to  the  above  stated  cause,  thb  would 
have  also  galled  and  fretted  him  into  the  angry, 
impetuous,  and  even  suspicious  being  he  was. 

But  mercifully  shall  Beethoven  be  judged,  in 
consideration  of  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded  us, 
and  the  valuable  bequest  he  has  left  to  the  musical 
world.  In  hb  errors  he  was  only  like  the  gene* 
rality  of  mankind,  and  the  better  portion  of  them 
moreover;  for  Beethoven's  faults  were  not  vices. 
In  his  talent  his  individuality  is  proclaimed — and 
while  we  forgive  the  angry,  hasty,  and  suspicious 
creature — one  of  a  multitude  of  others,  similar  to 
him  unfortunately,  we  may  admire  the  unrivalled 
genius — the  unit  who,  in  the  centre  of  a  little  band 
of  spirits  like  himself  stands  above  the  multitude 
— a  statue  to  the  triumphs  of  genius  in  man. 
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CHAPTER  XKXa. 

ADVSaTUXBS  AT  FISANOHAIT. 

ftntluape  fbjs  and  three  nights  we  were  absent 
ilil.PiNiig)uyii»  and  then  we  retnrned  without  any 
fclft  Ibeirliereaboftis  o£  tiie  deserters.  Daring 
Mfcfailod  I  had  peaetrated  a  good  distance  into 
thftiitaior;  JmmI  lodged,  boarded,  and  slept  with 
fa  iifina(  aad»  vpoa  ihe  whole,  their  eondnct 


towards  myself  was  marked  with  respect  and  hos- 
pitality. They  seemed  to  me,  moreover,  to  be  a 
happy  and  contented  people — happy  in  their  do- 
mestic relations  (for  I  never  encountered  one 
single  instance  of  wife-beating,  and  this  is  saying 
a  great  deal  for  those  parts  of  India,  where  these 
things  were  of  periodical  recurrence,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  a  lawful  neoessity) — happy  at  their 
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Uboar,  and  cheerful  and  conteutcd  with  their  labour 
and  their  ruler.  As  for  the  varied  features  which 
the  scenerj  presented,  the  beautj  and  sublimity  of 
some  of  the  mountain  passes,  where  casual  glimpses 
of  magnificent  dells,  and  Talleys  interspersed  with 
rivulets  overshadowed  by  stately  forest  trees — no 
idea  of  mine  can  render  justice  to  the  theme.  The 
spice-Uden  breezes  that  swept  over  these  parts 
carried  with  them  a  healthy,  cheerful  impression, 
and  certain  am  I  that  neither  deadly  upas  nor  sick- 
ening miasma  was  to  be  feared  in  this  part  of  the 
island. 

On  our  return  to  Pisanghan,  with  hardly  an 
hour's  delay,  we  were  started  afresh  on  the  track 
of  the  runaway.  This  time,  however,  the  ship's 
longboat  was  fitted  up  for  the  expedition.  We 
had  plenty  of  good  cheer  on  board,  plenty  of  hands 
to  work  or  row  the  boat,  spare  oars,  sails,  and 
plenty  of  firearms  and  other  ammunition.  Thus 
equipped  we  sailed  up  the  river  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  had  shut  out  civilisation 
effectually.  I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
after  travels  and  experience,  remember  to  have 
encountered  anything  more  awfully  desolate  and 
solitary  than  were  parts  of  that  serpentine  stream, 
which,  gradually  widening  and  deepening  as  we 
advanced  landward,  was  overshadowed  on  either 
bank  with  impenetrable  mangroves,  bathing  their 
leaves  dismally  in  the  silent  stream  flowing  by  their 
roots.  Sometimes  the  very  light  of  heaven  was 
shut  out  by  gigantic  forest  trees,  which,  stretching 
across  the  mangroves,  had  firmly  embraced  each 
in  a  tanglement  of  branches  which  not  the  lapse  of 
years,  nor  the  fury  of  fifty  hurricanes,  had  been 
able  to  sever.  Then,  indeed,  in  such  spots — 
whilst  a  vault  like  atmosphere  breathed  of  pestilence 
and  fever — then,  indeed,  we  could  realise  the  idea 
that  there  are  vf^ry  hotbeds  of  pestilence  to  be 
encountered  in  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  upas 
tree  was  no  longer  a  fable.  Emerging,  however, 
from  a  couple  of  hours  of  such  gloomy  solitude,  wc 
would  come  upon  another  and  a  very  different  kind 
of  scenery — a  scenery  of  grandeur,  but  still  inten- 
aest  silence — a  scenery  where  the  friendly  bough 
of  one  shadowy  tree  would  be  a  priceless  boon  at 
the  midday  hour;  where  high,  upright,  rocky  cliffj^, 
shot  up  on  either  side,  and  where  the  stream  nar- 
rowed and  deepened,  so  that  the  heated  stones 
emitted  a  furnace  atmosphere,  and  the  eye  flashed 
and  was  dazzled  by^the  glare ;  where  not  a  blade  of 
grass  existed,  and  hot  bloodsuckers  and  other 
loathsome  reptiles  basked  parbaked  upon  the  smooth 
and  perpendicular  cliffs,  adhering  to  them,  good- 
ness  knows  how,  or  by  what  laws  of  attraction. 
Then,  again,  a  third  and  still  more  material  change 
in  the  aspect  of  the  panorama  would  suddenly  burst 
upon  us,  and  some  sudden  bend  in  the  river  shoot 
us  out  from  amidst  those  hot  and  solitary  cliffs 
into— what?  "The  abomination  of  desolation** 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  Prophet !  Of  a  truth,  it 
was  a  desolation.  Here  the  river  ran  nearly  to 
the  level  of  cither  brink,  and  the  land  on  either 
bauk»  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discover,  was  one 


vast  plain  of  endless  land  or  ground,  with  not  one 
tree,  or  bush,  or  human  being,  or  animal,  or  Wrd, 
or  insect,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  existing 
within  its  range.  The  report  of  our  firearms 
wakened  no  natives,  startled  no  sleepers.  A  alight, 
sharp  noise,  like  the  explosion  of  a  cracker,  and  a 
white,  thin  thread  of  smoke  curling  up  gradurfly 
towards  the  cloudless  skies,  which  gleamed  like 
molten  lead  in  the  fierce,  bright,  dazzling  sunshine 
of  the  day. 

Tlien,  varying  our  picture  at  intervals,  we  rowed 
or  sailed  away  as  circumstances  best  permitted, 
and  after  two  days  and  two  nights  (the  tide  being 
continuously  against  us)  got  into  the  very  heart, 
as  if;  were,  of  the  wildest  regions  of  Sumatra, 
There  was  no  lack  of  company  here — company  in 
abundance,  but  not  the  most  choice  and  agreeable 
one  might  select.     Hippopotami,  whose  name  was 
legion,  poked  their  ugly  snouts  up  in  alarming 
proximity  to  the  boat,  and  eyed  us  intruden  with 
a  no  very  welcome  grunt.     Alligators,  large  and 
hideous  beyond  description,  basked  upon  the  banks* 
Countless  troops  of  monkeys  gabbled  and  gritmed, 
and  chattered  and  yelled,  as  they  slung  themselves, 
hanging  on  by  each  others'  taUs,  from  one  lofty 
bough  to  another,  marvelling,  doubtless,  at  the  a^ 
proach  of  animals  so  very  much  associated  to  their 
own  species.     I  must  confess  that  two  of  our  own 
Lascars  lacked  only  tail  and  agility  to  rank  with 
the  ugliest  of  them.     Then  again,  pushing  through 
the  forest,  amidst  a  babel  of  sounds  of  falling 
branches  and  trodden  leaves,  scattering  the  snudler 
fry  to  right  and  left,  one  or  two  huge  elephants 
would  come  down  to  drink,  and  catching  sight  of 
the  white  sail  and  dark  object  floating  unpleasantly 
nigh  to  them,  make  a  rapid  retreat,  to  the  thunder- 
ing music  of  their  own  trumpets,  and  followed  by 
countless  invisible  denizens  of  the  forest,  from  the 
stately  elk  to  the  tiny  moss  deer,  hardly  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  hare.     If  we  had  dared  to  land,  T  have 
no  doubt  that  game  of  great  variety  would  have 
been  abundant.     We  could   hear  the  peacoeVs 
mournful  cry  and  the  sup  of  the  partridge  resound- 
ing on  all  sides;  but  so  also  did  the  occasiomd 
growl  of  combatant  tigers ;  and  we  saw  snakes 
enough  in  one  ^,  which,  both  as  to  sise  and 
venom,    might    have  exterminated   a   flourishing 
colony.     Sometimes  the  temptation  to  brave  an 
danger  and  step  ashore  was  very  great  to  all  of  na. 
On  one  occasion  I  shot  a  small  bird  of  paradise, 
the  only  one  bf  the  kind  I  had  ever  encountered ; 
the  whole  plumage  was  snowy  white,  with  a  large 
white  top-knot ;  the  body  altogether  was  not  m«eh 
larger  than  that  of  a  common  sparrow,  but  the  tail 
of  those  large  feathers,  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre,  amst 
have  been  fully  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.     Thn 
lovely  bird  was  sealed  on  a  twig  that  overhung  f  he 
river,  and  I  had  effectually  impeached  him-Hiiiot 
him  dead — and  wo  were  rowing  in  to  pick  it  wp, 
when,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  wild  cat,  or  aome 
animal  of  that  species,  darted  out  of  the  Imbi 
seized  the  bird,  and  disappeared  with  it  Instan- 
taueously.     On  another  occasion  we  caibe  to  m 
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small  opening  wbicli  may  have  been  the  Golgotha 
of  the  wild  denizens  of  this  forest ;  it  was  literally 
strewed  with  akeletons  of  dead  elephants,  bison, 
aod  other  animals,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  there 
was  plenty  of  tusks  and  ivory  to  be  collected  for 
the  trooble  of  picking  them  up.  One  adventurous 
Lascar,  who  h^d  landed  despite  the  warnings  of 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  place,  had  hardly 
proceeded  a  dozen  yards  inland  before  he  rushed 
back  and  plunged  into  the  river,  striking  out  man- 
felly  for  the  boat.  On  picking  him  np  again  he 
informed  ns  that  the  whole  place  was  literally  alive 
with  snakes,  and  that  it  was  a  most  providential 
tUi^  barefooted  as  he  was,  that  he  had  escaped 
being  stung,  having  set  his  foot  firmly  on  the  head 
of  one  reptile. 

,  Soon  after  leaving  this  port  we  reached  the 
town  of  onr  destination,  a  place  called  Utterwy/ah. 
It  was  the  most  considerable  town  I  had  seen  in 
Somatra— the  houses  still,  however,  built  upon 
props,  and  the  natives  adhering  more  rigidly  to 
a  species  of  Mohamedanism,  which  is  more  or  less 
the  faith  of  the  whole  island.  The  Governor  or 
Rajah,  who  was  on  very  friendly  footing  with  the 
Queen  of  Pisanghan,  received  us  most  courteously ; 
but  the  object  of  our  voyage  proved  vain.  What 
bad  become  of  the  deserters  no  one  could  tell ;  and, 
»bat  is  stranger  still,  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
the  boat  they  had  carried  off  with  them.  They 
bad  either  penetrated  further  inland,  watching 
their  opportunity  to  pass  inhabited  parts  during 
Ibc  Bight,  or  else  they  had,  what  is  naively  termed, 
"made  a  hole  in  the  water." 

Wc  were  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  the  old 
Tictoria  again,  and  spin  yams  about  all  the  marvels 
whad  encountered,  which  served  nightly  to  pass 
tvay  the  weary  hours  of  the  middle  watch. 

By  this  lime  the  Yictoria  had  nearly  completed 
ber  eaigo.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  some 
five  tons,  was  piled  up  opposite  the  Queen's 
PMCC.  This  we  were  never  destined  to  load,  but 
«  that  more  anon.  Our  supply  of  biscuit  had 
nw  short,  as  had  also  the  small  quantity  of  salt 
•Mat  wed  in  the  cabin,  and  by  the  Manilla  sea- 
^Mfis,  and  the  Chinese  carpenter ;  the  rest  of 
tte  crew  lived  upon  curry,  and  rice,  and  dholl,  and 
pw.  As  I  have  before  stated,  there  were  a  vast 
amaber  of  vessels  of  all  nations  at  this  period  on 
«e  coast,  and  one  large  ship,  an  annual  trader  to 
wttc  parts,  witb  the  owner  and  captain  of  whom 
»'  was  very  intimate,  held  out  the  best  hopes  of 
J*pleiushing  our  stores.  She  was,  however,  lying 
^anchor  some  fifty  miles  further  down  the  coast, 
fWtt  there  were  abundant  piratical  proahs  prowl- 
"^jabwt  in  search  of  prey,  N.  and  myself  agreed 
wwmat  a  swivel  in  the  long  boat,  to  rig  her  as  a 
*«Mnastod  schooner,  and  to  carry  an  assorted 
**wr  of  picked  men,  chiefly  Manilla  men,  who  are 
*W  for  their  daring  and  reckless  kind  of 
S"^  ^®  started  one  dark  night  at  10  p.m. 
wWmp  and  the  darkness,  as  we  steered  by  com- 
PJMJ  TOe  favourable  to  the  undertaking,  the  land- 
^»«  lad  lei  ill  gently,  and  our  boat   "  walked 


the  waters  like  a  thing  of  lire."     Pleasanllyna 
cosily  we  smoked  and  chatted,  and  did  our  littl© 
grog     We  might  even  have   been   musical,  bu* 
then  silence  was  our  best  safeguard,  or  at  least  any 
outrageous  noise  might  attract  the  attention  of 
cut-throat  villains  who  were  prowling  about,  like 
the  master  they  served,  seeking  whom  they  mighfe 
devour.     It  might  have  been  about  two  o'clock, 
and  we  had  lessened  the  distance  between  the  two 
vessels  by  more  than  half,  when  the  moon  rose  and 
shone  out  pleasantly  upon  the  water.     There  are 
sentimental  young  ladies  and  love- sick  young  gen- 
tlemen who  adore  the  moonlight — who  revel  in 
moonlight  walks  and  such-like  juvenile  weaknesses ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  candidly  confess,  nnromantio 
and  ungallant  as  it  may  seem — and  I  can  vouch 
for  the  sentiments  of  every  one  else  in  the  boat, 
expressed    as   they   were   emphatically  and  with 
decision — I  wished  the  moon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,   or  lower  down  still,  or  anywhere  excepting 
where,  with  provoking  smile,  her  bright  counten- 
ance beamed  across  our  silent  path,  and  revealed 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery — the  waters  bathed  in 
silvery  light,  and,  just  under  the  dark  clouds  that 
bound  the  horizon,  or  palpably  opposed  thereto, 
the  white  sails  of  some   twenty  piratical-looking 
boats.     Aye,  and  what  was  worse,  they  had  seen 
us,  too,  and  were  bearing  down  upon  us  as  fast  as 
the  freshening  breeze  and  twenty  stout  rowers  could 
impel  each  boat. 

A  good,  stiff  breeze  was  our  only  chance — a 
squall  our  salvation ;  and  a  squall  was  brewing 
rapidly.  The  vessels  in  chase  of  us  saw  this,  and 
as  their  heavy  sails  must  be  furled  to  mrr'  jr,  tbey 
gave  way  with  redoubled  energy,  till  t!:-;  waters 
looked  like  a  sheet  of  foam,  stretching  from  one 
proah*s  bows  to  another.  They  gained  on  us  ra- 
pidly, and  with  fearful  odds. 

We  made  all  ready  for  a  stout  and  determined 
resistance;  but  a  very  forlorn  hope  indeed  was 
this.  Two  things  favoured  us — our  light  draught, 
which  enabled  us  to  hug  the  shore  and  thus  get 
to  windward,  and  the  stiff  and  well-balanced  trim 
of  our  boat,  which  would  enable  us  to  carry  sail 
so  long  as  one  stitch  would  adhere  to  the  bolt- 
ropes.  Meanwhile  the  crew  gave  way  with  stout 
and  willing  hearts,  while  the  very  heavens  grew 
murky  as  the  rapidly  rising  squall  obscured  the 
moon,  and  scattered  its  avani  couriers  far  and  wide. 
Hight  a-head  of  us  stretched  a  rock-girt  cape, 
to  round  the  furthermost  rock  of  which  would  oblige 
us  to  come  into  the  same  parallel  the  Malay  proahs 
were  sailing  in — a  circumstance  which  must  inevi- 
tably bring  us  into  contact  witb  them.  There  was 
only  one  chance  of  escape  one  hope  for  dear  life. 
I  have  already  stated  that  the  cape  was  rock-girt. 
A  ledge  of  rocks,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  reached  leeward  from  its  utmost  point,  and 
in  the  finest  w  eather  even  vessels  of  1  he  smallest 
size  gave  this  place  a  wide  berth.  N.,  however, 
who  had  frequently  cruised  about  here,  remembered 
having  observed  a  channel  amidst  these  rocks  large 
enough  to  admit  any  ship*s  boat,  but  impracticable 
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to  these  proabs,  whose  draught  o(  water  was  very 
great.  To  hit  upon  this  spot,  and  ran  into  it,  was 
our  only  hope ;  and  the  difficulty  of  this  may  be 
conceived  wheu  I  say  that,  apart  from  a  very  vague 
notion  of  the  exact  position  of  the  channel,  the 
night  bad  become  intensely  dark,  the  squall  raged 
with  fury,  and  though  we  had  furled  all  but  the 
jib,  yet  the  boat  was  propelled  through  the  water 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  sii  knots  per  hour.  It  was 
a  terrible  sight,  too,  to  see  the  long  unbroken  line 
of  surf  that  tossed  and  roared  against  the  rocky 
ledge.  We  edged  in  rapidly.  The  surf,  as  it  was 
beaten  back  from  the  rocks,  fell  in  heavy  spray 
upon  our  anxious  faces.  The  noise  was  too  great 
to  hear  ourselves  speak,  and  we  were  guided  by 
motions  from  N.,  who  bad  taken  possession  of  the 
helm. 

All  this  time  we  seemed  to  be  sailing  into  the 
lion*3  mouth.  Doubtless  the  pirates  thought  so, 
as  they  hove -to  off  the  foremost  headland,  quietly 
awaitiug  our  approach.  Our  eyes,  however,  were 
bent  with  earnest  gaze  upon  the  foam-covered 
rocks— there  lay  our  safety  or  destruction.  Sud- 
denly, where  my  inexperienced  eye  saw  nought  but 
a  watery  grave,  N.  had  hauled  the  boat  up  to  the 
wind,  and  we  shot,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  into 
the  very  thickest  of  the  boiling  foam.  Those 
moments  were  years — ^years  of  terrible  suspense 
and  awe,  of  stupifying  noise  and  commotion ! 

Perhaps  five  minutes  of  such  suspense,  and  then 
y^Q  glided  into  a  rock-girt  basin — a  very  haven 
of  peace.  Under  the  lee  of  one  tall  roc^  we  shut 
qut  the  squall  and  the  tumult,  secure  from  our 
pursuers,  who  doubtless  accounted  for  our  sudden 
disappearance  by  supposing  that  we  had  been 
dashed  to  atoms  on  the  rocks  we  had  hugged  for 
security.  We  were  as  safe,  and  indeed  safer 
here  than  on  board  of  our  own  ship,  so  long  as  the 
sea  lasted  and  darkness  sheltered  our  whereabouts. 
It  was  not,  however,  improbable  that  by  morning 
light,  especially  if  the  weather  had  csJmed,  the 
boats  of  the  piratical  fleet  might  come  prowling 
about  in  search  of  any  stranded  booty.  The  idea 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  after  breathing  time 
and  refreshments  had  revived  us,  we  determined  to 
risk  our  lives  again,  commending  them  to  His 
protection  who  had  so  wonderfully  guided  our  frail 
bark  into  a  refuge.  We  managed  to  get  out  with 
little  difficulty,  gliding  from  rock  to  rock,  until  the 
1^  side  of  the  channel  opened  smoothly,  and  again 
we  were  out  upon  the  ocean:  The  squall  had 
considerably  abated ;  the  moon  shone  out  brightly ; 
and  the  pirates,  disgusted  and  disappointed,  stood 
out  to  sea.  Just  as  the  day  broke  in  the  east,  we 
ran  alongside  of  Der  Danish  Egg,  a  fine  ship  of 
six  hundred  tons,  and  commanded  by  as  hospitable 
and  good-natured  a  sailor  as  one  would  wish  to 
cncouutcr.  Turning  into  a  comfortable  berth,  I 
was  soon  too  sound  asleep  to  be  troubled  with 
unpleasant  dreams,  and  when  I  awoke  the  sun  was 
far  in  the  west,  and  the  board  of  mine  hospitable 
host  groaned  under  the  weight  of  good  cheer. 
He  willingly  supplied  us  with  all  we  required,  and 


Bidding  farewell  to  the  worthy  old  Dane,  we  mitt 
the  best  nse  we  could  of  a  stiff  sea  breeq^  and 
reached  our  own  vessel  about  two  hours  al^er 
midnight. 

The  day  after  our  return,  I  was  sitting  m  the 
bulwarks,  quietly  fishing  over  the  stem,  wheft  tht 
the  long-boat  returned  nom  the  shore-^-empty,  bttt 
with  a  note  from  N.  wishing  my  immediate  atten- 
dance. I  was  at  first  rather  luanned,  and  feand 
that  he  had  either  been  taken  ill,  or  bad  got  hiio 
some  mess  with  the  natives.  Little  did  I  think 
at  that  moment  that  I  was  the  source  of  all  his 
trouble.  On  landing  I  was  met  by  the  Prmcesi 
Eoyal — and  I  thought  there  was  something  more 
than  usually  radiant  about  her  smile  as  she  led  me 
into  the  august  presence  of  her  mother — who  vas 
at  that  moment  picking  her  teeth  with  a  fish-hook. 
N.,  who  looked  awfully  serious,  asked  me  if  I  had 
brought  my  traps  ashore.  Traps!— Shore!— 
what  could  he  mean  ?  Oh,  nothing  particolar;  be 
could  easily  send  my  things  ashore  when  he  weot 
on  board.  Heaven  forbid  that  be  should  eTcr 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  my  brilliant  prospects 
in  life  I — and  then  he  dotted  off  on  his  fingets  the 
amount  of  poultry,  and  cattle,  and  cocoa-nuts,  and 
goodness  knows  what  besides,  that  I  was  to  in- 
herit. Now  N.,  though  he  liked  a  little  quiet  fim 
in  a  quiet  way,  was  a  thorough-bred  Scotchmao. 
with  an  eye  and  a  half  to  business  and.profit,  and 
only  the  other  half  for  the  enjoyments  of  life.  He 
was  about  the  last  man  one  would  suspect  of  is* 
dulging  in  a  practical  joke,  and  I  was  therefore 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  vras  umhig  at. 
I  was  not  kept  long,  however,  in  ignorance.  The 
queen  had  taken  a  liking  to  my  humble  self,  and 
her  daughter  was  desperately  in  love — at  least,  so 
she  (the  mother,  not  the  daughter)  said.  ^ 
Majesty  considered  me  a  suitable  match,  and  had 
therefore,  supposing  me  to  be  the  goods  and  drat* 
tela  of  N.,  offered  five  tons  of  beetlenut  for  mS; 
intending  to  marry  me  to  her  daugliter,  and  ^nake 
me  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 

Overwhelming  as  the  prospects  were— cruel, 
though  the  necessity  of  refusing  the  lady*8  hand,— 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  one 
and  the  other.  I  had  really  some  doubts  as  to  09 
own  personal  safety,  should  her  Majesty  entertcm 
any  notion  of  the  indignity  I  was  necessitated  to 
offer  her  under  the  cloak  of  hypocritical  raptures. 
I  went  on  board  with  N.,  promising  to  come  bad 
with  my  effects  early  next  morning,  and  forthvitik 
celebrate  the  Eoyal  nuptials  to  the  music  of  ton- 
tom*s,  and  noisy  gongs. 

That  night  the  barque  Louisa,  Captam  Stte« 
sailed  for  Penani?,  with  N.  and  myself  pas3eii|tt8 
on  board.  The  Victoria  went  off  to  Calcutta,  jnst 
minus  the  five  tons  of  beetlenut,  my  specified  friaa. 
I  never  set  eyes  on  that  ship  again.  I  never  hetrti 
or  saw  anything  of  my  royai  sweetheaft,  who  con- 
soled herself,  doubtless,  witli  som«  stout  |&^< 
During  our  voyage,  we  encountered  a  most  idtm 
squall,  which  laid  the  vessel  on  her  beam  e&di.  ^ 
was  rice-laden  even  to  the  very  cabins,  and'tlB 
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yndks  of  (bosa  girag  waj»  poured  saoh  a 
ihvQi  of  loose  rice  into  the  caddy  as  effectually 
ivariied  efeiy  light  The  binnacle  on  deck  wa^ 
wished  OTerboard.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
Mrfnib  and  row  thai  ensued,  carefally  jammed  up 
to  the  neck  bj  the  rioc^  and  unable  to  mo?e  in  any 
£rectioa»  were  too  {utiable  objects — myself  and 
"BoaOt'^N.'s  heathenish,  monstaohed,  black  servant 
ftoQi  BeogaL  Despite  the  inconvenience  of  my 
poiiiioii,  when  a  sea-cumny  brought  a  lanthom  to 
bMiB  upon  ni^  I  oould  not  resist  from  screaming 


with  laughter,  at  the  ludicrous  object  this  black 
fellow  presented.  Livid  with  fear,  and  with  large 
perspiration  drops  starting  from  his  forehead,  his 
hands  clasped  together,  ho  was  bawling  forth  sup- 
plications for  and  to  some  invisible  power  in  whom 
he  placed  implicit  faith.  What  that  faith  dictated 
I  am  unable  to  say,  for  a  very  heathen  was  Buso — 
a  regular  sepoy  in  every  respect. 

When  the  squall  ceased  the  rice  was  shovelled 
into  the  baskets,  and  we  were  liberated,  nothing  the 
worse  for  our  imprisonment. 


TANGLED   TALK. 


'*Hr^  we  had  talk."— IV.  Jdhnton. 

"  BeCt«r  be  an  ootlaw  than  not  free.**— JSsan  Paul,  the  Oriy  One. 

"  IH  howMirabtost  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  somewhat  else." 

—Lord  B<Mon» 


THE  STEBETS  AND  THEIR  NUISANCES, 
b  it  nothing  new  to  confess  to  an  attachment 
to  "  the  streets  ;*'  men  of  catholic  feeling  have 
•Iwsjs  been  fond  of  them — their  sights,  their  in- 
oideats,  their  humour,  their  pathos — the  latter  not 
asfrequent  to  quick  eyes,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
bglish  reserve.  I  am,  myself,  an  inveterate 
*'iM)oner**  when  abroad,  and  have,  in-doors,  such 
la  iadmation  to  look  out-o'- window,  as  seriously 
iatediBres  with  my  otherwise  industrious  habits. 
It  is  supposed  by  those  who  know  little  of  me, 
thl  I  walk  about  London  taking  no  note  of  'any- 
ftiij,  and  "  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  or  bitter 
fiQCf  ^"  but  the  precise  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  I 
Mfcr  g9  through  a  thoroaghfare  without  bringing 
tfty  impressions  of  numerous  countenances, 
dresses^  »hop-windows,  houses,  coaclies,  and  odds 
a&d  eodi  of  all  sorts,  which  blot  each  other  out 
tnxn  day  to  day,  to  be  again  and  again  renewed. 
1  think,  indeed,.  I  must  be  a  born  street-enjoy er, 
fcr  I  hare  never  been  able  to  work  myself  up  to 
M][  of  those  heights  of  indignation  about  street 
aottSBces  to  which  others  so  naturally  reach.  1 
A)  not  wish  to  be  uncharitable ;  but  I  should  be 
Utaed  to  suspect  a  great  smeller-out  and  putter- 
jowa  of  street-nuisances  for  a  selfish  man. 

Iks  organ  nuisance,  now,  that  u  quite  a  topic 
ff  the  day ;  and  I  see  the  Parliament  of  this  dis  - 
|neted  xnlm  is  actually  petitioned  upon  the  sub- 
i^  What  are  the  fectsP  Poor  Italians  go 
•boat  in  the  open  air,  which,  by  Heaven's  charter, 
ttftcetoatt;  walking  on  the  solid  earth,  which, 
■I  tiie  same  charter,  is  free  to  all — with  musical 
mtnuients,  from  which  they  grind  out  tunes  with 
pMt«  or  less  degrees  of  badness — touching  their 
■^  to  servant  girls,  and  getting  a  few  coins  per 
Aj.  ^Ebese  form  the  bulk  of  the  musical  *'  nui- 
'^  of  the  streets.  Besides,  there  are  people 
,  violins,  flutes,  fifes,  brass  instruments, 
There  is  one  dulcimer  in  London* 

1§Q  more.     Drums  I  never  come  across,  unles^ 


the  tom-iam  of  the  swart  Lascar  may  claim  that 
designation.  Nor  do  I  remember  a  psaltery,  or  a 
sackbut.  And  this  is — a  nuisance !  The  musi- 
cians  annoy  Jones,  and  he  calls  for  plenary  powers 
to  the  policeman,  to  put  them  down.  How  un- 
just !  Does  Jones  never  annoy  any  one ;  possibly 
by  his  pinging,  probably  by  his  chatter  ?  He 
will  not  dare  deny  it;  or  if  he  should,  let  the 
appeal  be  made  to  those  whom  he  has  a  thousand 
times  bored  or  disgusted.  Then  why  should  not 
the  4)oliceman  put  him  down  ?  Consider,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  little  vexations  a  street  musician 
may  bring  to  a  sick  person,  or  another  who  ia 
writing  against  time,  as  was  the  case  with  me 
last  Saturday,  when  three  (I  speak  truth)  hurdy- 
gurdies  were  grinding  away  in  my  quiet  street, 
with  a  brass  band  in  the  distance,  muttering  like 
an  earthquake ;  consider  the  benefits  they  bring. 
What  a  cosmopolitan  air  they  give  to  our  thorough- 
fares !  Bow  they  keep  alive  in  the  popular 
mind  the  idea  that  others  besides  the  island-bom 
are  men — walk  on  two  legs,  have,  reasonably 
handsome  features,  talk  a  little  (not  anything  so 
respectable  as  £nglish,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  lan- 
guage of  some  sort),  and  are  not  without  graces 
of  demeanour.  Graces  of  demeanour?  Many  a 
poor  dweller  in  dark  streets  never  saw  anything 
more  graceful  in  his  life  than  the  bow  of  an 
Italian  boy  over  his  instrument.  And  this  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  itinerant  musician  oti 
narrow  grounds.  For  what,  after  all,  is  his  pecu- 
Hum  ?  Not  his  olive  complexion,  nor  his  patou, 
nor  his  rough  chaussure,  nor  his  flirtations  with 
the  servants,  but  the  mnm.  The  man — call  him 
a  vagabond,  if  you  please,  and  hint  at  treadmills 
— takes  music  to  places  where,  otherwise,  it 
would  not  go,  and  to  the  very  places  where  most 
of  all  it  is  wanted — into  the  domains  of  the  wife- 
beater,  and  the  drunkard,  and  the  bully.  Now 
music  is  notoriously  capable  of  soothing  the  savage 
^  breast ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  above  confesaiDg 
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ibal  I  tiare,  before  now,  been  turned  from  bad 
hamour  to  good  by  the  humble  iustrumcntality  of  a 
fttreet'piano.  You  may  say  the  quality  of  the 
performance  is  bad ;  but  "  badness**  is  relative. 
A  painted  pdlparrot  is  higli  art  to  a  clown  who 
would  not  see  a  gleam  of  sense  in  the  Apollo ; 
80,  the  itinerant's  grinding  of  '<La  Donna  e 
Mobile,"  however  it  might  exomciale  Verdi,  if  he 
heard  it  (but  supposing  Yerdi  to  be  a  sensible 
man,  it  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort)  ;  and  how- 
ever it  may  vex  yon,  you  operatic  prig,  may  be  a 
"  shady  boon"  to  the  dwdlcr  in  TattyboyVrents, 
and  move  him  to  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears. 
One  thing  is  clear,  and  any  one  may  test  it  by 
looking  about  for  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
perambulations  of  town,  that  working  tcomen — 
moiling  labourers*  wives  as  well  as  servants — find 
the  itinerant  musician  a  pleasant  '*  break*'  in  the 
routine  of  the  day,  and  encourage  and  capacitate 
the  children  to  give  him  half-pence.  Hence,  the 
wily  artist  seeks  the  densely  populated  thorough 
fares,  and  reaps  his  richest  harvest — not  in  pom- 
pous Belgravian  solitudes,  whrre  the  pampered 
minion  of  luxury  is  ordered  to  bribe  "  that  fellow 
to  move  on,*'  but  m  the  humble  Baby's  Land  of 
the  outskirts,  where  coopers  wives  arc  apt  to  have 
twins,  and  monthly  nurses  pitch  their  tents.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Italian  boy  has  a  special 
mission  of  adaptation  to  these  neighbourhoods. 
Hound  him  the  little  ones — not  always  clean  and 
tidy,  it  must  bo  confesaed^congregate,  and  study, 
with  cluldtsh  pertinacity,  the  revolutions  of  the 
handle  which  he  turns,  supposing  there  is  no 
'*  flap"  to  lift  up,  and  disclose  dancing  men  and 
women ;  which,  of  late,  have  become  rare,  while 
the  quality  of  the  music  is  very  much  improved. 
Brass  bandtt,  which  do  not  offer  so  many  easy 
pointa  of  study  to  very  young  children,  and  harps 
and  violins,  which  appeal  to  higher  audiences  than 
those  of  Tattyboy*8-rent8,  stand,  for  tlie  most  part, 
by  publichouses,  at  the  .corners  of  largish  open 
•treets. 

Now,  all  this  may  seem  very  trivial;  but  in 
truth,  we  are  poor  judges  of  the  pleasures  of  others, 
and  cannot  tell  how  important  an  item  it  may  make 
in  the  llecording  Angel's  book  at  the  close  of  a 
weary  London  day — the  amount  of  delightconferred 
by  street  musicians.  **  Nor,"  says  one  who  signed 
the  Belgravian  petition,  '*  can  you  tell  the  amount 
of  annoyance  conferred  by  the  same."  True,  I 
cannot ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  the  poor  Italians  are 
often  victims  while  they  receive  your  coins,  having 
to  answer  for  their  receipts  to  cruel  principab  who 
farm  their  services,  half-starve  them,  and  otherwise 
treat  them  ill.  But  I  do  most  rigorously  deprecate 
the  incessant  interference  of  the  law  in  trifles,  at 
least  under  our  present  regimen.  If  you  adopt 
'  the  principle  of  a  paternal  government,  adopt  it  for 
good  and  all ;  and  let  us  have,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  so 
beneficently  suggests,  the  hardness  of  our  children's 
cricket- balls  and  the  length  of  their  lessons  ad- 
justed by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  in  a  country  of 
free  traders  the  minimum  of  governmental  interfe- 


rence is,  if  I  know  anything  of  logic,  the  accepted 
ideal  of  the  community.  It  is  astonishing  that 
people  will  not  look  at  principles.  Many  of  the 
petitioners  against  the  "  orgamsation"  of  otritxeeti 
would  be  surprbed  to  hear  that  a  govertment 
which  interfered  to  put  down  hurdy-gurdies  might 
ho  most  righteously  called  n^n  to  ro'taxeor^ 
and  "  protect"  every  personal  interest  in  the  rtshn 
by  special  enactments.  But  it  b  as  cettda  as 
arithmetic.  Let  us  know,  then,  what  we  adc  li 
b  true,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  government  bebg 
logical  and  taking  as  at  our  word ;  but  it  k  jnst  as 
well  to  be  oonsittent,  if  only  for  tfae  k>ok  of  the 
thing,  and  for  keeping  puUio  opinion  nnmaddied. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  I  shall  be  tony  to  see 
the  street  musician  disappear,  for  another  rcasm. 
He  represents  gipsy  freedom,  and  that  tptmkami 
tnui  of  man  U  man  which  city  life  so  rauckimpaiia 
He  comes  to  you  a  stranger,  often  ragged,  til 
sometimes  repubive,  offering  what  ordinarily  tq« 
do  not  want,  or  what  you  posittvdy  dislike,  an4 
with  a  countenance  not  seldom  suffosed  witkaflnit 
un vulgar  smile,  says,  '*  Regard  me ;  and,  if  ysa 
will,  give  me  something."  Now,  I  like  the  broad, 
human  sincerity  of  the  thing,  and  so  do  the  womea 
and  children.  Moreover,  I  like  the  freedom  of  it, 
a  freedom,  I  know,  only  too  often  ostensible  in  the 
case  of  the  itinerant "  artiste."  Still,  he  b  a  repre^ 
sentative  man  of  a  class  to  whose  blushing  honoufs 
I  have  in  my  time  had  my  aspirations.  There  b 
somelhing  fine  in  loosening  the  collar  from  joor 
neck,  and  saying,  "Now  I'm  nobody *s  dog;  not 
even  my  own ;  I  throw  myself  on  the  unitene, 
ballasted  with  an  instrument,  and  trust  to  pick 
myself  up  after  many  days.**  It  is  a  process wbiefa, 
judging  from  the  outside — I  know,  alas  I  what  a 
difference  being  intide  makes  in  most  matteai^ 
must  wonderfully  strengthen  one's  consdoos- 
ncss  of  primal  facts — such  as  that  "  the  carlk  B 
THE  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thercor — spite  sf 
any  man's  lease  or  rent-roll,  or  fertile  acres^or  wd* 
stocked  provision-store.  There  is  a  frtead  of  niDr, 
whom  diverging  paths  liave  tbrown  at  a  distaoee 
from  me,  who  will  remember,  if  he  shomld  see  these 
lines,  how  he  and  I  proposed  once,  in  more  than 
half  seriousness,  to  try  a  wandering  life  ii  the 
streets  for  a  few  evenings,  ho  with  hb  flute,  and  I 
with  my  violin — the  proceeds  to  bo  given  to  torn 
charity — and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  quite  bee 
from  casual  attacks  of  the  same  feelmg.  So  km^ 
as  I  am  Ibble  to  them  I  must,  of  course,  have  a 
"fellow  feeling**  whicli  will  make  me  "wondrws 
kind"  to  the  wandering  player. 

But,  ill  truth,  I  like  the  whole  fratennty  of 
wanderers.  There  was  profound  tratb  in  Ohaiin 
Lamb's  apostrophical  interrogation  to  the  man  who 
had  been  abusing  robbers :— "  Well,  do  you  mean 
to  say  a  thief  is  not  a  good  man,  sit?'*  -ia  tie 
same  vein  I  might  ask — Do  yon  mean  to  say  a 
vagabond  is  not  a  respectable  oharaeter,  eir  f  Itktt 
perambulating  knife-grinder,  now.  A  kKfe-fondBr 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  men.  His  fane 
extends  back  to  a  ^assio  oonspiraeyy  and  ftonters 
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kiQ  ddigWled  la  him.  His  vocttion  is  honourable 
nd'vaML  If  he  has  sometimes  sharpened  the 
Uide  of  Um  murderer  or  of  the  pickpocket,  he  has 
Bbt  kaovii  what  be  did  ;  and  bow  much  more  fre« 
fnoUy  has  he  improved  the  scissors  of  beauty,  or 
Ibe  useful  dinner  knife  ?  The  intentness  of  his 
attitide^  as  be  bends  oTer  his  sparkling  wheel,  is 
itself  a  moral,  and  I  eannot  help  thinking  that 
Loigfellow  might  hare  got  a  better  lesson  out  of 
keepiag  ooe's  nose  to  the  grindstone  than  he  has 
got  out  of  the  "  flaming  forge  of  Kfe"  in  his  "  Vil- 
kge  BlKksmith.'*  More  eTcn  than  the  street 
cigaisst^  the  street  knife-grinder  collects  a  crowd 
of  jaTHrifes,  who  enjoy,  while  looking  at  his  labour, 
the  happiest  opportunities  of  studying  the  mechanic 
j^OYen  of  the  lerer  and  the  pulley.  In  a  word, 
hk  eafibg  is  useful,  hb  aspect  is  grave,  his  labour 
instmetire,  and  the  noise  he  makes  inconsiderable. 
His  Qset  to  the  commonity  are  so  obvious  that  I 
deikot  immediately  expect  a  petition  from  Belgravia 
to  pathigft  down ;  but  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of 
igrbifitism  in  our  day,  that  not  improbably  in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  revolution  of 
te  whed  causes  giddiness  in  the  head,  and  that 
for  sanitary  reasons  he  should  grind  in  boles  and 


Pending  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
^xilbh  the  public  grinding  of  knives  and  scissors, 
I  shoild  be  glad  to  see  passed,  in  that  Parliament 
of  Good  Nature  of  whioh  we  are  all  members  with 
won  or  less  of  property  qualification,  an  Ax^t  of 
tcry  striogent  powers  to  put  down  a  most  real  and 
dangerous  street  nuisance — namely,  the  reckless 
strewiag  of  footpaths  and  public  places  with  pieces 
of  onage  peel.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  under* 
sUod  how  any  one  can  be  guilty  of  this  cruel  care- 
lessness. Accidents  frequently  occur  from  it,  and 
ate  duly  reported  ;  yet  it  continues.  So  great  is 
the  dead  weight  of  stupidity  and  selfishness  in  the 
Tscld.  Xot  a  day  passes,  on  which  I  am  abroad, 
bet  I  hjEve  to  remove  somebody's  orange  peel  from 
the  paveMcnty  snd  sometimes  from  stairs  to  boat- 
piaoas,  &C.,  where  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  I 
do  aet  cosBplain  of  the  labour ;  I  do  not  ask  for  a 
asiary;  I  do  not  even  ask  for  the  honorary  dignity 
ef  Orange  Peel  Dispeller  in  Ordinary  to  the  Public; 
hai  I  ahould  like  to  see  a  higher  tone  of  virtue 
ftevail  m  regard  to  orauge  peel.  If  he  who  would 
■ake  a  pwi  would  pick  a  pocket,  I  cannot  but 
coQcerve  that  he  who  would  strew  orange  peel  on 
psfcaenis  would  drop  sparks  on  bedclothes,  and 
there  you  kavo  all  the  fires  in  the  metropolis 
aecoonted  for  at  once.  Brethren,  let  us  «ce  to  our 
orange  pceL  I  do  not  say,  preserve  it  and  sell  it 
to  the  groeera  for  eandy.  I  do  not  say,  treasure  it 
«p  itt  yoet  pockets,  like  Dr.  Johnson.  But  I  do 
■^  throw  it  into  gutters,  down  gully-holcs,  or 
^BQS^  areas ;  aad,  above  all,  never  drop  it  on 
doei-steps«  Lay  no  flattering  unction  to  your 
ssik  ia  this  asatter.  Bo  not  say,  if  you  see  in 
tlafpapeia  that  a  father  of  a  poor  family  fell  down 
«ifikby  and  broke  his  thigh,  in  Great  Bussell- 
>liiet».aad  died  of  ooncussioii  of  the  brain,  that, 


because  you  dropped  your  orange  peel  on  Tuiesday, 
and  on  the  Edgwaro-road,  that  you  are  free  in  this 
matter.  Consider  the  example.  Read  Paley  on 
General  Consequences  (Mor.  &  P.  Phil.,  b.  1,  c.  8). 
You  share  the  guilt ;  there  is  some  fraction  which, 
if  settled,  would  denote  your  proportion  of  it 
Therefore,  throw  no  more  orange  peel  about — and 
let  this  be  the  connnencement  of  a  new  life  to  you 
in  relation  to  small  things  affecting  the  welfare  of 
others.  Shut  doors  which  are  intended  to  be  shut. 
Direct  letters  plainly.  Give  as  little  trouble  as  you 
can.     Do  not  wear  creaking  boots. 

So  much  for  "  street  nuisances,"  and  what  lay 
sermons  may  be  got  out  of  them ! 


THE  GREAT  SOCUL  EVIL. 

Ik  the  very  few  words  which  follow,  my  readers 
will  bear  in  mind  two  things :  first,  that  I  do  not 
piead  for  government  interference  in  this  matter 
of  emigration ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  those  who 
think  it  advisable  may  seek  for  it  in  carrying  out 
any  scheme  which  they  may  think  feasible  for 
transporting  some  of  our  unfortunates,  and  giving 
them  a  fre^  start  under  new  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. As  tlfe  Quaker  said  to  the  soldier,  **  Mind, 
I  counsd  no  fighting ;  but  if  thee  wouki'st  hit  the 
little  man  with  tlie  feather,  thee  had'st  better  point 
thy  musket  lower.'*  Secondly,  that  in  referring  to 
"the  great  social  evil,"  as  it  is  now  called, 
I  have  my  eye  on  the  more  obvious  forms  of  public 
mercenary  prostitution.  Of  course,  no  sharp  line 
is  to  be  drawn  in  the  case,  but  recent  discussions 
of  the  open  vice  of  our  towns  have  been  too  much 
puzzled  by  confounding  that  with  unchastity  In 
other  shapes — whicb  is  more  a  question  for  the 
moralist  and  the  prophet  than  for  the  practical 
reformer,  inasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  done  with  it 
from  the  outside  only.   • 

In  brief,  then  :  It  seems  that  one  of  our  great 
puzzles  is  what  to  do  with  the  women  who  want  to 
live  better  lives.  Now,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
be  too  technical  in  our  constructions  of  the  **  good 
intentions**  of  a  poor  girl  who  knocks  at  our  door 
and  says,  **  I  am  weak,  and  wandering  in  sin  ;  help 
me;  I  will  be  as  good  as  I  can."  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  people  having  "  forfeited"  certain 
"claims"  by  certain  "conduct,"  and  to  hold  them 
amenable  to  any  system  of  discipline  that  you  may 
cbcose  to  set  up — to  say,  *•  Accept  these  condi- 
tions, or  go  straight  to  ruin."  But  it  is  inhuman, 
and  causes  an  immense  waste  of  cultivable  good- 
ness. The  penitentiary,  then,  even  if  it  were  large 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  bold  all  those  whom  it 
might  shelter,  would  not  meet,  perhaps,  the  most 
common  cases  of  "repentance"  on  the  part  of 
unfortunates.  There  are — who  can  doubt  f — five 
thousand  prostitutes  in  London  at  this  moment, 
any  one  of  whom  would  gladly  marry,  and  be  aa 
helpful  a  wife  as  she  could,  and  quite  pure  and 
faithful,  but  who  has  too  resolute  and  joyous  a 
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miure  io  let  you  eat  her  hair  short,  dress  her  iu 
coarse  staff,  aad  put  her  under  the  "  care*'  of  a 
woodenfaoed  matron  and  pri^ish  warden.  Now, 
what  is  it  that  makes  manj  a  girl  of  this  sort  (not 
go  astray,  hut — )  form  a  memher  of  the  grossly 
Ticioos  population  of  our  cities  P  Precisely  what 
makes  many  a  man  a  filibuster  and  semi-outlaw 
who  has  yet  much  goodness  in  him.  The  moral 
nature  does  not  "  square**  with  highly  civilised 
conditions.  She  wantA  more  air,  more  space,  more 
movement,  and  the  cramped  nature  breaks  out  in 
revolt,  which  a  corresponding  revulsion  on  the  part 
of  society  turns  into  daring  vice.  Clearly,  a  peni- 
tentiary is  the  Tcry  kst  place  such  fk  girl  would 
seek;  and,  clearly,  it  could  only  do  her  good 
by  doing  her  harm — purify  her  character  by  weak- 
ening it,  just  as  you  may  whiten  the  complexion 
by  draining  off  the  blood.  But  the  world  is  wide, 
and  England  has  colonies.  She  has  some  colonies 
where  an  amalgamation  of  races,  by  introducing 
European  women,  is  the  best  hope  of  true  progress, 


and  where  an  English  girl  of  the  lowest  t^iltbe 
streets  would  be  higher  than  the  highest  90^ 
type,  and  become  the  mother  of  a  half-Weed  is 
which  civilisation  might  fix  a  grappliag'iroi 
which  she  will  never  be  able  to  infix  iQtotkep«T^ 
breed  of  the  country.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  door 
of  hope  stands  open  in  the  direction  of  emigcatioi 
for  unfortunates,  and  that  a  few  lofty-mioded  «ia 
and  women,  who  are  equal  to  difficult  details  smI 
can  brave  ridicule,  might  do  a  great  woik(or£ii|^ 
land  and  her  colonies  by  seeking  to  utilise  tbe 
opening.  One  great  initial  difficulty  woidd  be  tbt 
discerning  of  character  and  selecting  thewomev, 
and,  with  a  single  remark  upon  that,  I  add  m 
more  at  present.  Let  it  not  be  ra^ilj  ooqcImW 
the  coarsest  and  most  foul-mouthed  are  neoeeisnif 
the  worst  or  the  least  cultivable  women.  T^fiUiff 
talk  of  so  many  of  our  street-walkers  is  oalj  pio- 
fessional  slang,  implying  no  proportionate  depraii^ 
of  heart — learnt  in  a  few  weeks,  and  to  be  unleani^ 
perhaps  as  quickly,  if  the  educator  be  at  hand. 
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No.  V. 
THE  SPINSTERHOOD. 


A  HOTLET  crew  of  old  and  and  young,  grave  and 
^y,  gentle  and  simple,  rich  and  poor,  beautiful 
and  the  reverse.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  "  spinster  " 
as  "  a  woman  who  has  never  been  married ;  one 
who*spins.*'  He  wrote  with  unintentionally  pro- 
phetic truth.  The  spinsters  of  tbe  present  day 
do  spin ;  they  spin  their  thread — of  life ;  and  a 
pretty  tangled  mass  do  a  great  many  of  them 
make  of  it,  drawing  it  into  knots  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  untied  by  even  skilful  hands ;  taking  1  he 
wrong  clue,  and  committing  a  hundred  other 
errors,  resulting  from  want  of  judgment,  or  want 
of  care  and  common  sense. 

Sometimes  these  threads  of  life  are  spun  for 
spinsters  instead  of  by  them.  One  has  lately 
been  spun  for  England's  eldest  daughter — Ileavea 
grant  it  be  of  silk  to  draw  her  gently  througli  life's 
path  1  but  it  seemed  to  gall  her  sorely  when,  on 
the  bleak  morning  of  her  leaving  her  mother's 
house,  her  swollen  eyes  proclaimed  her  dignity  as  a 
true-hearted  woman  more  loudly  than  did  her  new- 
found title,  or  the  appendages  of  her  royal  state, 
with  which  she  was  surrounded. 

And  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage  a  thread  of 
life  is  spun  for  all,  either  by  themselves  or  others. 
Spinsters  themselves  spin  most  industriously,  and, 
as  has  already  becn^said,  ofteu  to  their  own  most 
lamentable  entanglement.  But  wherefore  ?  It  is 
a  simple  thing  to  draw  a  simple  thread,  if  simple 
means  be  used  for  the  drawing;  only  all  the 
spinsters  won't  use  simple  means.  Simplicity  of 
every  sort  and  kind  is  out  of  date ;  it  won't  do  to 


be  simple ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  simple,  acoordiog 
to  these  spinsters;  simplicity  is  nature,  snJ 
nature,  under  the  guise  of  simplicity,  they  esebev. 
Yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  they  are  right.  Nature 
must  be  good  to  be  attractive ;  and  a  profound 
self-knowledge  may  teach  many  of  them  that  tlicir 
simplicity,  by  revealing  the  nature  which  artifice 
conceals,  would  be  destructive  in  its  results  j  bal 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  mend  the  nature  tba 
hide  it  with  a  patch,  which  must  in  time  wear  out 
and  show  the  rags  within. 

The  fact  is,  that  as  the  very  name  of  "  spiflstcr" 
is  a  reproach,  and  a  "  sour  old  maid"  has  becoms 
almost  proverbial,  the  maidens  of  the  pre^ai 
day  take  unlawful  means  to  avoid  the  odium,  aad 
these  means,  defeating  their  intended  porposd 
draw  on  the  originators  the  fate  they  sc^  to 
shun.  Yet  there  are  many  old  maids  who  are  aa 
honour  and  a  credit  to  their  sex — as  they  shouM 
always  be ;  for  being  spared  the  inseparable  iriah 
of  married  life,  and  the  numberless  cares  aa^ 
anxieties  of  that  state,  and  not  having  theic  tioM 
and  thought  distracted  by  the  grumblings  of  bos- 
bands,  or  the  cries  of  children,  ample  opportunity 
and  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the  higbtf 
attributes  of  human  nature  are  afforded,  aad  tbe 
exercise  of  them,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  be- 
comes easy.  And,  again,  they  have  liberty  of 
action.  Yes,  spinsters,  notwithstanding  all  yea 
say  about  the  "  freedom  of  marriage,**  yoa  nay 
be  quite  sure  that  the  single  state  is^  aller  afi,  ^ 
most  independent,  _. 
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M  the  title  of  spinster,  or  old  maid,  as  it  if 
aow  generally  but  inoorrectlj  understood  to  mean, 
ii  a  tens  of  contempt.  Old  maids  are  a  much 
ibaied,  and  sometimes  injured  race ;  tbe  Pariah*s 
of  I9eietjr,  the  terror  of  young  men,  who  eschew 
tte»  as  if  thej  were  given  to  biting ;  the  aversion 
if  di,  wboi  monmiDg  over  the  ruins  of  their  own 
iyitcd  youth,  seek  to  win  back  its  shade  by  the 
SMipaiiioBsbip  of  the  living  semblance  of  its 
fonwrself. 

Old  BMudsI  tbe  very  name  is  redolent  of  an 
$oi  to  whidi  the  pungency  of  aromatic  vinegar  is 
II  new  drawn  milk.  Old  maids !  the  patronesses 
of  dogs,  and  oats,  and  tame  macaws ;  the  antago-> 
•isU  of  little  children,  and  bugbears  of  doting 
vothen.  The  cleanly  robed  and  trimly  set,  who, 
^aadiBg  within  the  fence  of  untried  immaculacy, 
jadge  with  stoic  maxims  the  faults  and  failings  of 
tWr  weaker  sisterkind,  forgetting  meanwhile  that 
Ik  sin  of  rancour  weighs  as  heavily  in  the  scale 
of  huHA  ^rime  as  the  frailties  which  blot  other 
p^es  of  human  life.  "  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier 
tluu  thou,'*  can  win  nought  but  a  gracious 
Sifioar*s^oondemnation ;  while  "  Lord  be  merciful 
Id  BIO  a  smner,*'  drew  forth  his  forgiving  smile. 
Tot  why  are  there  so  many  old  maids  ?  and  why 
ire  tbey,  as  a  dass,  thus  described  ?  Por  number- 
less  reasons.  In  the  first  phioe,  women  often 
think  marriage  the  very  end  and  essence  of  their 
eraUioa;  and  so  taken,  in  one  sense,  it  is;  but 
not  m  the  sense  of  wliat  is  understood  by  "  a 
good  match.*'  Woman  was  undoubtedly  created 
■Mr  the  extension  and  education  of  her  species. 
Aero  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  But  the 
Waehief  of  the  case  is,  that  it  is  precisely  that 
▼^  of  the  matrimonial  state  which  spinsters  do 
iol  acknowledge ;  for  marriage  is  the  war  cry  now, 
nd  bachelors  look  on  the  army  of  uumarried 
kmakf,  bearing  down  on  them  in  society,  as  the 
enemies  of  their  domestic  peace ;  foes  who  enter- 
tini  predatory  designs  on  their  estate,  together 
Fith  notions  of  capture  and  retention. 

A  wife  is  an  expensive  commodity.  She  must 
W  M,  clothed,  housed  ;  and,  unless  she  happen  to 
iave  money  of  her  own,  the  charge  of  her  mainten- 
nei  devolves  on  the  husband;  therefore,  it  is 
cortainly  not  very  odd  that  men  should  have  some 
lagie  notion  that  intrinsic  worth  is  necessary  to 
4e  Qurried  state,  and  that  a  performance  or 
M^edt  of  duty  in  the  unmarried  condition,  pro- 
9^  the  same  hereafter.  If  young  ladies  only 
knew  (hat,  what  model  daughters  of  outward  sem- 
Uuipe  we  should  have ! 

But  we  must  follow  the  due  of  spinster  thread, 
4d  ask  how  it  is  spun  in  the  various  looms  of 
Be.  In  the  palace,  the  dull  woik  is  generally, 
^•t  not  always,  taken  from  the  royal  spinster,  and 
dawn  out  for  her ;  and  state  ministers,  foreign 
f<>tai{ates,  motives  of  political  alliance,  usually 
fdos  the  place  of  reason  and  free  action.  It  is 
%i  pQDalty  of  royaHy  to  be  but  the  puppet  of  the 
Me,  nod  the  penalty  must  be  paid  by  all  of  royal 
KaMge,  from  the  joungest  to  the  oldest. 


In  olden  days,  a  spinster  of  royal  degree,  who, 
as  an  exception,  chose  to  spin  her  own  thread,  sat 
on  our  English  throne ;  and,  although  she  was  a 
very  strong-minded  woman,  and  a  very  useful  queen, 
she  was  certunly  a  right  cross  old  maid.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  call  her  the  "virgin  queen,*'  it  sounds 
poetical ;  but  she  was  also  an  ascetio  and  vain 
old  maid.  Certainly,  it  was  by  her  own  choice 
that  she  was  so.  Elizabeth  of  England  might 
have  married  almost  whom  she  would,  but  matri- 
mony did  not  seem  to  her  mind ;  perhaps  her 
mother's  fate,  and  the  very  pretty  example  of  a 
husband  her  father  had  dispkyed,  might  have 
been  practically  remembered  by  her.  Be  that  aa 
it  may,  she  never  married ;  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sister- 
hood began  to  manifest  themselves  in  her  when 
her  looking  glass  betrayed  the  uncomfortable  fact 
that  youth  was  putting  on  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf  of  middle  age.  Like  an  old  idiot,  when  she 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  she  must  go  and  commit 
the  very  error  of  all  others  which  was  the  most 
absurd,  fall  in  love  with  a  man  younger  than  her- 
self— for  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  by  many  years  her 
junior — indeed,  young  enough  to  have  been  her  son. 
And  many  old  maids  of  the  present  day  do  very 
much  the  same  thing ;  but  when  that  is  the  case,  it 
generally  happens  that  they  possess  a  comfortable 
little  independence,  either  in  the  funds,  or  landed 
property,  or  railway  stock,  or  something  else. 
Penniless  old  maids  are  nearly  sure  to  escape  tho 
tender  passion,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
greater  blame  attaches  to  these  antiquated  votaries 
of  Cupid,  or  to  those  who,  from  golden  motives, 
woo  them. 

However,  Elieabeth  of  England  certainly  did 
fall  in  love  with  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and,  perhaps, 
had  she  been  thirty  years  younger,  she  might  have 
done  many  a  worse  thing.  She  danced  with  him, 
she  listened  to  his  flattering  words,  she  believed 
his  nonsense ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she 
lost  his  esteem,  and  he  very  soon  learnt  to  despise 
her.  Let  rich  old  maidens  of  sixty  take  warning 
from  her  fate,  and  beware  how  they  believe  in 
handsome  young  gentlemen  of  thirty,  who  profess 
undying  regard  to  them.  Now,  on  one  occasion, 
this  same  youthful  wooer  of  the  antiquated 
queen,  testiBed  his  want  of  respect  in  a  most  un-> 
gallant  manner — he  absolutely  turned  his  back  on 
the  Phillis  of  his  ardent  vows.  Then  Fhillis  was 
irate,  and  taking  the  law  into  her  own  royal  hands, 
literally,  not  metaphorically,  she  did  nothing  more 
nor  less  than,  as  historians  say,  "  box  his  ears.*' 
Certainly,  this  chastisement,  although  not  very 
dignified,  was  much  more  in  character  with  the 
difcrence  of  ago  between  the  belligerent  parlies, 
than  their  blandishments  and  amatory  episodes  had 
been. 

The  Earl,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the 
castigation,  and  remarked,  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  "  that  he  would  not  take  sach  treatment  | 
no,  not  from  her  father."  Had  he  said,  "No, 
not  from  his  grandmother,"  it  might  have  con- 
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Yejed  t  more  useful  hint  (o  the  angrj  queen.  This 
blow,  and  the  uHimate  train  of  OTontS;  are  matters 
of  hisiorj^ — the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
are  ner^y  of  social  import.  If  Elisabeth  of 
England  bad  not  allowed  her  ranity  to  get  the 
bettor  of  her  judgment,  she  might  have  kept 
Essex  in  his  proper  place,  and  retained  him  as  her 
useful  statesman,  while  he  might  have  preserved 
her  favour,  and  retained  his  head— which,  through 
his  plots  and  counterplots,  he  subsequent! j  lost — 
as  the  useful  appendage  to  his  noble  bodj. 

But  one  step  down,  from  loyalty  to  aristocracy. 
The  aristocratic  spinster  sometimes  draws  out  her 
own  thread  also ;  sometimes  it  is  spun  for  her,  but 
as  she  is  not  the  puppet  of  anything  but  the  pride 
of  her  own  family,  she  is  not  so  likely  to  be  denied 
the  exercise  of  free  choice  and  inclination  as  the 
royal  spinster.  But  the  aristocracy  are  a  small 
and  unimportant  body  when  compared  with  the 
indescribable  "  middle  class/*  They  are  bom  to  a 
comparatively  useless  life,  although  it  should  not  be 
so ;  and  therefore  aristocratic  *'  old  maids*'  take  a 
lower  position  in  social  utilitarian  views  than  the 
poesessors  of  single  blessedness  of  an  inferior  degree. 
With  the  latter  tlierefore  we  deal. 

Young  girls  may  generally  thank  themselves,  and 
those  who  rear  them,  if  old-matdenism  be  their  lot. 
Men  will  be  found  ready  enough  to  marry  if  they 
find  anything  worth  marrying ;  but  the  artificial, 
useless  daughters  of  a  family,  who  neither  know  of, 
nor  care  for*  tl>e  comfort  of  any  but  themselves,  do 
not  offer  sufficiently  attractive  points  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  bachelor  freedom,  and  bachelor 
**  good-fellowship.'*  loung  ladies  who  deck  their 
faees  with  the  gayest  smiles  in  society  very  fre* 
quently  "  hang  up  the  fiddle  at  home,'*  and  what 
is  the  consequence  F  Some  deluded  swain  meets 
the  fair  one  at  a  party ;  flowers  deck  her  hair, 
smiles  animate  her  face;  she  is  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  amiability ;  and  he  rejoices  in  the  idea  of 
having  met  with  perfection,  and  found  a  wife  with 
whom  he  will  be  supremely  happy,  or  rather  who 
will  make  him  supremely  happy—- for  man  is  but 
a  selfish  creature,  and  thinks  first  of  his  own  happi- 
ness. Impressed  then  with  this  idea,  he  follows 
the  fair  one  to  her  home.  The  flowers  are  gone 
from  her  hair,  and  the  smiles  are  not  quite  so 
bright  on  her  face — still,  his  belief  in  her  is  not 
much  shaken.  His  acquaintance  improves,  and 
the  cloven  foot  peeps  out.  A  sharp  or  pert  reply, 
a  sarcasm  or  a  sneer  to  one  of  her  own  kith  and 
kin,  rather  throws  a  damp  on  his  ardour ;  he  watches 
her  more  closely,  and,  forming  a  right  estimate  of 
ber  character,  very  wisely  cries  "  off,"  and  blesses 
himself  for  having  escaped  the  infliction  of  an 
ill-tempered  wife.  Thus  another  old  maid  is  added 
to  the  number,  and  as  her  temper  is  not  likely  to 
be  improved  by  that  circumstance,  she  becomes,  like 
ber  sister-spirits,  of  an  acidulated  flavour.  Let 
young  women  keep  their  smiles  and  cheerfulness 
lor  home  use,  and  then  they  will  be  always  ready 
for  society,  and  look  the  better,  moreover,  for  bearing 
the  impress  of  general  wear.    But  a  man  does  not 


look  for  smiles  alone ;  he  wants  a  useful  wife,  who 
will  know  how  to  manage  his  house,  and  keep  bisi 
out  of  debt.  And  what  do  young  women  of  ibe 
middle  cUsses  know  about  housekeeping  ?  Nothing 
While  the  round  of  accomplishments  is  taught 
with  the  greatest  assiduity^  and  in  manj  cam 
abstruse  studies  are  entered  into,  the  comauii 
degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  paichsn 
a  dinner  and  the  proper  mode  of  preparing  it,  h 
totally  neglected ;  yet  all  human  husbands  ett^ 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  like  a  good 
dinner,  and  expect  the  wife  to  see  that  placed  os 
the  table.  But  how  can  she  do  so  if  she  doea  not 
know  how  to  get  it  ?  She  may  trust  to  her  oook 
and  her  butcher,  and  other  tradespeople,  but^  if  sIm 
does,  the  shoe  pinches  in  anotlier  part,  ajd  tk 
husband  begins  to  complain  of  extravagance ;  for 
cooks,  and  butchers,  and  fishmongers,  and  the  lib 
purveyors,  arc  not  always  the  most  disinteniUl 
people  in  the  world,  and  study  their  own  iattrest 
before  that  of  their  customer  or  employer. 

If  husbands  would  be  content  when  they  com 
home  to  sit  down  and  say,  "  My  dear,  I  am  basgi} 
and  tired,  but  go  and  put  on  your  rery  finest  gowa 
and  sing  me  an  Italian  bravura,  and  I  shall  dine  of 
that  and  your  charming  presence  beartily,"  it  would 
be  quite  right  to  make  such  things  the  priiuvj 
object  of  education ;  but  the  husbands  won't  bi 
satisfied  with  the  ideal.  If  a  hungry  gentlenai 
were  asked  which  be  would  rather  see  well-dresNdy 
his  wife  or  his  dinner,  his  answer  would  be,  ''tbi 
dinner  by  all  means" — therefore,  as  the  dinnw 
would  in  such  a  case  be  the  more  important  oljeet 
of  the  two,  matrimonial  aspirants  should  qaitify 
themselves  for  such  a  contingency,  and  learn  sonot 
thing  of  domestic  matters — then,  perhapi,  witk 
more  of  the  material  for  the  construction  of  good 
wives,  we  should  have  less  of  the  useless  kmbff 
of  old  maids. 

Yet  old  maids  need  not  be  useless  lamber. 
Tliey  have  time  and  opportunity  afforded  them  for 
being  anything  but  useless.  And  here  we  wi 
just  relate  in  illustration  the  hbtory  of  a  fasailj  of 
girls,  some  of  whom  married,  while  others  reoittoed 
single.  They  were  five  in  number,  the  daaghtos 
of  one  who  gave  them  a  good  education  and  artttU* 
and  intellectual  tastes,  but  had  nothing  else  to 
bestow.  One  of  these  girls  died,  two  otkcrs 
married  respectively  a  poor  artist,  and  a  still poow 
musician;  the  remaining  two  opened  a  school 
which,  succeeding,  soon  placed  them  in  ea^  cir- 
cumstances. Years  passed  on,  and  many  a  ncidj 
adventurer  would  have  been  only  too  gUd  to  shelter 
himself  under  the  comfortable  roof  of  the  two 
maiden  sisters ;  but  they  would  have  none  of  nek. 
"We  have  plenty  of  legitimate  objects  of  csrci 
without  thinkiog  of  husbands,"  they  said ;  so  tk« 
needy  adventurers  received  no  eneoursgemeot  to 
improve  their  acquaintance  with  these  benerdeat 
spinsters. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  artistic  aa4  ^? 
musical  matrons  both  ptesented  to  their  letpcctiM 
lords  a  goodly  number  of  little  dire  bi»nch«« 
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(he  bj  one  tbej  came,  and  sometimes  two  by  two, 
tnJ  as  year  after  year  these  little  creatures  grew 
ifid  iacreased  both  in  stature  and  number,  the 
Bukiden  sbters  looked  first  at  the  children  and  then 
at  eadi  otber,  and  somehow,  though  nothing,  or 
iioi  much  was  said  about  it,  by  degrees  all  those 
fit^  faces,  at  least  the  little  girlish  faces  among 
ibein,  found  their  way  into  the  house  of  those  two 
gbrkms  old  maids !  yes,  glorious  old  maids ;  for 
tudi  they  were,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule— 
BBgle-b^aled,  benevolent  Christians,  although  of 
the oljectionable  class  of  "old  maids." 

"Hicre  was  never  a  harsh  word  on  their  tongue, 
aetera  frown  on  the  brow  of  either;  they  had 
thelf  share  of  trial,  and  care,  and  anxiety ;  but  they 
•eentd  to  draw  sunshine  from  all,  and  the  maxim 
ofthttr  lives  might  be  looked  to  as  the  cause, 
"Ltt  self  be  served  last."  They  lived  for  others 
*<*  for  self,  and  the  consciousness  of  doing  so 
fttinetd  that  peace  which  was  so  peculiarly  visible 
ia  their  household.  Nor  were  they  without  their 
mundane  reward.  The  children  they  had  reared 
dang  to  them  fondly,  and,  when  old  age  and  weak- 
ftHs  came  on,  supported  them,  as  they  had  them- 
•elm,  ia  their  day  of  fragile  strength,  received 
nppcrt. 

Kow,  bad  these  women  married,  they  would 
iaw  made  admirable  wives,  and  for  this  reason ; 
fte/  did  their  duty  in  the  station  in  which  it 
pfetted  God  to  place  them,  and  they  would  have 
•tfried  out  the  same  principle  ia  any  other  station 
^  positku  to  which  they  might  have  been  called. 
B  may  be  doubted,  if  a  woman  who  fails  in  her  re- 
Wive  duties  in  one  position  of  life,  will  not  be 
fcaad  wanting  in  all.  The  good  daughter  will  in 
«fl  probability  make  the  good  wife  and  mother,  and 
^  vena.  And  men  know  this  full  well,  and 
^w»D,  and  argue,  and  act  on  that  knowledge  more 
|to  jDung  women  fancy.  There  is  another  tale 
ia  illustration  of  this  latter  assertion. 
_h  a  country  town,  in  the  North  of  England, 
wrt  lived  a  couutiy  gentleman  and  his  country 
J*w.  '  lie  was  rich,  and  ))roud  of  his  riches,  and 
W  leot  very  good  care  that  his  pride  should  be 
•Misled  on  the  score  of  these  riches ;  for  he  was 
P^'peUially  thrusting  them  before  the  eyes  of  his 
■^«Mnta«ces,  in  the  shape  of  massive  plate  at  his 
«»«f  table,  of  which  he  always  explained  the 
^,  and  other  articles  of  expensive  luxury.  He 
JJ^oghters,  and  they  took  the  number  of  the 
"''Mts,  but  the  younger  of  the  three  had  come  un- 
apcctedly  after  an  interregnum  of  boys.  She  was 
**^  by  the  name  of  Janet,  and  was  many  years 
JWttftr  than  the  two  other  sisters. 

By  one  of  those  strokes  of  adversity  to  which 
«'^  liable,  this  rich  country  gentleman  lost  his 
wme,  and  was  reduced  to  comparative  want. 
B»  eldest  daughters  were  at  that  time  about  22 
••^23  years  of  age,  fine,  dashing  girls,  loving  their 
JJ^h,  drawing  all  their  happiness  from  if, 
****^^ntj,  and  their  position.  Janet  was  only 
jMot  out  of  the  school-room ;  they  had  kept  her 
"W  W  Jfong  as  they  could,  and  she  had  been  a 


very  willing  prisoner,  for  she  loved  her  good  gover- 
ness— a  decayed  gentlewoman,  a  hanger  on  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  and 
education  of  this  girl  from  charitable  motives.  And 
well  had  this  governess  done  her  duty,  and  a 
character  of  sterling  worth  was  the  result.  When 
the  blow  came,  and  the  family's  wealth  was  so 
sadly  diminbhed,  the  brightness  of  this  character 
shone  forth.  They  left  their  grand  house,  gave 
up  their  carriages  and  horses,  their  servants  and 
their  dinner  parties,  and  took  a  small  cottage  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  county,  where  one  maid  of  all 
work  •*  did,"  as  the  phrase  is,  for  the  family.  The 
governess  accompanied  them,  for  Janet,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  had  begged  her  mother  that  it  might 
be  so. 

"  Do  let  her  come,  dear  mother,**  she  had  said  ; 
'*  think  what  she  has  done  for  me.  If  you  will  let 
Mrs.  Browning  come,  I  will  sew,  or  make  beds,  or 
do  anything,  and  then  one  servant  will  be  enough, 
(they  had  n'cant  to  keep  two,)  and  so  it  will  not 
be  more  expensive,  after  all.*' 

Janet  was  taken  at  her  word ;  for  her  mother  was 
as  good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed,  and  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  turning  the  homeless  governess 
away.  The  "fine  looking*'  elder  girls  were 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  only  having  one  servant ; 
but  their  being  shocked  was  not  of  the  least  con- 
sequence ;  the  mother,  and  Janet,  and  the  gover- 
ness, were  as  irresistible  as  the  holy  league,  and 
carried  the  day. 

The  cottage  they  had  chosen  was  on  the  estate 
of  a  man  who  was  greater  and  richer  than  this 
family  had  been,  oven  in  their  palmiest  days.  He 
was  a  widower  and  had  several  sons,  none  of  them 
at  home,  but  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Now,  in  the  common  rolling  on  of  time,  it  hap- 
pened that  when  Janet  and  her  friends  had  been 
settled  at  the  cottage  some  six  or  seven  months, 
and  when  she  had  become  a  proficient  in  all  sorts 
of  useful  and  domestic  work,  Christmas  showed  his 
frost-bitten  nose,  and  with  Christmas  came  one 
whose  nose  was  not  frost-bitten,  and  this  one  was 
no  other  than  the  third  son  of  the  good  old  Squire. 

"  We've  some  new  tenants  on  the  estate, 
Launcelot,*'  he  said  "  some  people  who  have  been 
better  off;  I  think  it  would  be  only  kind  to  ask 
them  to  a  Christmas  dinner,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?*' 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  was  the  young  man's 
reply ;  for  he  was  a  "  chip  of  the  old  block,"  in 
good  old  English  feeling. 

"  And  there  are  two  handsome  girls,"  the  father 
continued,  "and  if  you,  Launce,'like  to  take  one 
to  wife — why  Til  not  say  nay," — **Time  enough 
to  think  of  that,  sir,"  was  the  son's  reply  this  time ; 
*'  marriage  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  young  fellow, 
if  he  happens  to  make  a  blunder  in  his  choice." 

The  following  day  saw  the  Squire  and  his  son 
at  the  cottage.  The  invitation  was  given  and  ac- 
cepted, and  a  gleam  of  hope  brightened  the  dim 
matrimonial  horizon  of  the  two  elder  girls,  and 
cheered  their  drooping  spirits.     Launcelot  D— — 
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was  odI^  a  jouuger  son  truly,  but  he  vas  the 
jQunger  sou  of  a  very  rich  man,  and  would  have 
four  Qr  five  hundred  a  year  at  the  least — and  he 
had  a  profession,  ho  was  a  barrister ;  but  that  did 
not  bring  him  in  much ;  still  it  was  something.  So 
the  two  sisters  discussed  their  body-dressing  and 
their  hair-dressing — and  every  kind  of  dressing 
which  could  in  any  way  add  to  their  attractions — 
and,  when  the  eventful  day  arrived,  none  were  so 
gay  as  they.  Janet  and  her  governess,  too,  were  of 
the  party,  and  as  happy  and  merry  as  the  "  two 
fine-looking  sisters;**  but  their  happiness  and  mirth 
was  of  a  different  order — Janet  was  happy,  because 
Mrs.  Browning  was  happy,  and  Mrs.  Browning 
was  eontent,  for  the  very  reason  that  her  pupil  was 
so ;  whereas  Miss  Lucinda  was  pleased,  because 
the  identical  Miss  Lucinda  was  going  to  give  her* 
self  a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  husband — and  Miss 
Mable  rejoiced  from  the  same  cause. 

After  that  Christmas  dinner  the  young  Squire 
was  a  constant  vbitor  at  the  cottage,  and  his 
(mther  began  to  joke  with  him,  and  ask  **  which  is 
it  to  be,  Lanncelot,  Mable  or  Lucy  f  aye,  Launce, 
when  is  it  to  be?'* 

"  Time  enough  yet,  sir,"  was  again  the  reply ; 
"  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  '  marry  in  haste,  and 
repent  at  leisure,*  you  know ;  time  enough,  sir, 
time  enough, — and  he  smiled  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  as  he  spoke« 

He  did,  indeed,  seem  determined  to  act  on  the 
"  time  enough  "  principle,  for  although  he  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  cottage,  not  one  word  did 
be  say  of  marriage,  and  he  allowed  his  visit  to  his 
father  to  slip  away,  and  he  himself  took  his  de- 
parture without  making  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  subject.  At  least,  he  said  nothing  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cottage,  but  he  had  a  confidential 
glass  of  brandy  and  water  with  his  father  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  stay,  and  then  he  must  have 
said  something,  for  his  father  replied  with  a  smile, 
88  he  echoed  his  former  words — "Talfe  care.  Lance, 
marriage  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  young  fellow, 
if  he  happens  to  blunder  in  his  choice.** 

A  few  months  after  this,  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, a  commercial  speculation,  of  making 
Launcelot*s  four  hundred  a  year  nearly  double  it- 
self, lie  came  to  "  the  Grange  *'  to  consult  his 
father,  and  again  he  was  constantly  at  the  cottage. 
But  he  could  not  there  transact  his  Australian 
business  (for  to  that  penal  settlement  did  the 
speculation  lead  him) ;  so,  as  hb  father  approved  of 
his  viewB^  he  once  more  left  his  home,  this  time  to 
cross  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  linger  on  a  very  dis- 
tant shore.  He  wrote  home  constantly  during  his 
absence,  and  he  never  failed  to  make  some  mention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  and,  as  the  Squire 
went  there  every  day,  he  could  tell  Launcelot  how 
they  were  all  going  on.  From  time  to  time  the 
Squire  received  flying  visits  from  his  other  sons ; 
bat  they  were  married  men,  and  had  wives  and 
families  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  and  could  not 
give  much  time  to  the  Grange.  Now  under  these 
(ttrcumstancee,  the  Squire  often  felt  very  lonely. 


and  to  reh'eve  this  feeling  of  solitude  lie  as  oftet 
begged  Janet  to  tie  on  her  bonnet  and  takes  tuni 
round  the  park  wlih  him;  and,  when  she  could,  she 
alwoys  complied  with  his  request ;  but  she  was  t 
beast  of  burden,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  lA 
home,  and  might  not  spare  much  time  for  gaddiof 
about. 

Three  years  passed,  and  a  rumour  was  beard  ill 
the  Grange  that  Launcelot  had  not  only  doablei 
but  trebled  his  fortune,  and  was  coming  home  to 
settle  down  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  at  the  ofd 
country  house.  He  did  come.  Sudi  a  sun4MiDiit, 
rough-looking  man  he  was ;  so  old,  too,  and  ssemiDf 
to  have  gathered  as  much  wisdom  as  goM.  Jane^ 
was  positively  afraid  of  him,  but  she  soon  forgot 
her  fear,  and  listened  with  interest  to  the  t&les  be 
had  to  tell  of  foreign  travel.  And  day  by  day  He 
saw  her.  He  sat  by  her  as  she  mended  kr 
father's ;  stockings  for  her  mother's  ejes  wekt  get* 
ting  worn  and  weak  now  ;  he  walked  with  her  to 
the  neighbouring  town  where  she  went  on  her 
shopping  expeditions,  and  thus  he  became  as  neoes* 
sary  to  her  as  she  had  for  some  time  been  ts 
him. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  some  tisne,  and  tbea 
there  was  another  confidential  glass  of  brandy  sad 
water,  and  another  conversation  which  was  confi- 
dential for  the  time,  but  not  meant  to  be  so  for 
the  future,  and  the  tenour  of  it  ran  thus : — 

Squibe. — "  So,  Launce,  you're  going  to  tak^ 
the  little  stocking-darner  after  allf  £h,  boy! 
don't  you  think  one  of  the  two  other  damseb 
would  act  the  lady  of  the  Grange  better  ?  They're 
bigger ;  you  get  more  for  your  money.*' 

Launcelot. — '*  I  look  at  quality,  not  qnaatRi, 
sir,  and  therefore  there  is  more  money's  worth  is 
Janet." 

S. — "  But  the  elder  girls  are  more  sliowy-look- 
ing,  dashing ;  will  be  more  admired." 

L. — "  I  admire  Janet  the  most,  sir,  and  I  dont 
choose  my  wife  for  other  men's  eyes." 

S. — "Well,  well,  boy;  only  ^remember,  ■l•^ 
riage  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  young  fellow  ff  he 
happens  to  make  a  blunder  in  his  choice.*' 

L. — "  Quite  right,  sir,  and  therefore  I  bavs 
fixed  on  Janet,  to  avoid  the  '  blunder  in  the  cboie^' 
and  secure  a  wife  who  wears  her  smilte  for  the 
inside  of  the  door  instead  of  the  outside,  and  wh^ 
has  the  good  sense  to  feel,  that  a  woman  wii 
made  to  be  a  useful  creature,  and  not  a  useless 
doll" 

S. — "  And  you're  in  the  right  of  it,  boy.  By 
my  soul,  I'm  ghui  you're  bringing  the  littk  qiial 
home  creature  to  me,  the  little  quiet  dai^i  as* 
ture's  little  gem,  and  not  the  full  blown  gittdy 
flower  of  the  cultivated  parterre," 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  history  of  Jao4 
farther ;  the  principle  is  exemplified.  She  aMiriid 
and,  in  process  of  time,  had  a  tribe  aro«ad 
her  of  pretty  little  creatures  who  were  the  dei^ 
of  the  good  old  squire.  It  were  an  insult  to  AQf 
that  she  was  happy — of  course  she  was  happy-* 
such  a  character  as  Jane's  wookl  pick  op  hi^ 
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BMif  tt  old  rag-men  pick  up  bones,  from  the  very 
mkn  and  aahea  of  life. 

Bat  two  well-dressed,  *' fine-looking*'  sisters 
did  act  marrj.  No  ono  seemed  to  fancy  them  ; 
10  Ikey  continue  Miss  Mable  and  Miss  Lucinda 
ttjQ—and  they  will  continue  so  in  all  probability, 
as  long  as  they  continue  anything,  for  many  others 
Ike  l4Nmeek>fc  seem  to  fancy  wi?es  "  should  be 
%9M  ortatui  es/*  and  wear  their  smiles  in  an  in- 
fene  manner  to  their  bonnets,  i,e,,  inside,  instead 
Of  outside  their  own  door. 

Many  young  ladies  seem  to  think  they  have 
Wen  bom  for  the  very  purpose  of  pleasing  them- 
aelfsi;  and  doing  so  in  the  most  stupidly  useless 
way  imaginable.  Talk  to  them  and  you  find,  that 
lot  odIj  are  they  absurdly  iguorant  of  the  details 
ef  ttuful  daily  life,  but  that  their  want  of  know- 
Mge  (m  all  other  subjects  is  equally  lamentable. 
Literature  is  a  sealed  book — accomplishments  may 
hiTO  been  partially  attained,  but,  even  if  they  have 
been  snooessfully  pursued,  one  cannot  talk  for  ever 
iheirf  accomplishments.  The  light  works  of  the  day 
■ay  have  been  read,  but  some  young  ladies  whom 
we  have  heard  boast  of  their  "  fondness  for  read- 
ing" have  never  probed  deeper  into  intellectual 
bre  than  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Little  Dorrit,"  and 
"  The  Heir  of  Eedclyffie,'*  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
best  parts  of  these  works  have  either  been  skipped, 
Vf  if  leadf  not  understood.  Now,  a  woman's 
sphere  of  gaining  wisdom  is  naturally  circum- 
loibed,  and  if  she  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
i^  de^r  knowledge  than  can  be  found  in  such 
works  as  these,  and,  if  she  will  not  cultivate  her 
aund  from  the  research  of  those  who  have  profited 
by  tbdr  intermixture  with  the  world,  and  their 
v^sgeasents  in  literary  pursuits,  she  must  neces- 
sirily  be  ignorant  j  inferior  to  man— to  the  better 
sort  of  men  at  least — uncompanionable,  uninterest- 
ing; neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  a  mere  cipher 
a  society,  and  worse  than  a  mere  cipher  in  her 
own  hocse. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  inducement  being 
wantia^  men  leave  such  to  the  comfort  or  dis- 
comfwt  of  single  blessedness.  Neither  education 
W  Mmtoand,  nor  home-qualities  to  win  esteem ; 
■otUng  but  a  painted  covering  over  a  pewter 
^*^  i  not  pewter,  though,  for  pewter  is  useful, 
iBd  the  raw  jnaterial  we  have  been  discussing  is 
^^ttn*  Not  that  a  woman  need  be  "  blue,"  or  if 
1^  hi^  she  most  carefully  hide  the  azure  tint. 
I*  A  Uoes  tocking"  is  a  very  formidable  animal ;  she 
^  ^rpetttally  coming  down  upon  you  with  some- 
ttg  dfeadfoUy  clever,  and  making  you  feel  very 
■ttfl  indeed — as  if  you  were  a  beetle,  or  a  grub, 
V  atfthing  else  insignificant — and  as  if  a  great 
Wd  garden  roller  were  stalking  towards  you,  and 
IMg  to  crush  you  beneath  its  weight.  Many  a 
*M^  who  would  walk  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
^Ki^'s  gons  on  the  field  of  battle,  would  fly  in 
teay  from  the  battery  of  a  female  pedagogue*s 
Ij^gne.  Knowledge  should  be  like  sunshine  on  a 
CW9^  day,  or  rain  to  a  thirsty  land,  or  anything 
^hothus«fal  and  agreeable,  like  sunshine  in 


peeping  out  now  and  then,  and  gilding  and  bright- 
ening e?ery  prospect,  not  blazing  forth  with  the 
scorching  splendour  of  the  torrid  zone,  ond  making 
the  poor  wretch,  blistered  with  its  beams,  flee 
shrieking  to  shade  and  darkness  for  relief.  Like 
gentle  rain  moistening  the  thirsty  earth,  freshening 
each  plant  and  flower,  and  infusing  new  life  into 
nature — cot  like  the  drenching  torrent  of  the 
tropics,  or  any  other  place,  wetting  you  to  the 
skin,  and  making  you  feel  exceedingly  cold  and 
uncomfortable. 

We  are  all  of  us  very  tenacious  of  our  own  dig- 
nity, and  we  don't  like  to  meet  with  anything  which 
sets  its  dignity  up  in  opposition  to  our  own.  We 
have  all  a  very  strong  vein  of  conceit  in  us,  and  we 
all  have  a  very  great  opinion  of  our  own  merits, 
and  we  don*t  choose  to  be  made  to  feel  "  small;'* 
and  a  woman  who  comes  right  down  upon  us  with 
all  the  armour  of  her  learning,  and  her  experience, 
and  her  principles,  and  sometimes  her  Latin  and 
her  Greek,  does  make  us  feel  very  small  indeed. 
So,  then,  a  woman  must  have  education,  or  she 
will  be  no  better  than  a  fool ;  but  she  must  not 
thrust  it  forward  offensively,  or — she  will  still  bo 
no  better,  but  worse.  Education  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  good  sense  and  good  feeling  are 
quite  as  necessary,  to  make  education  agreeable  ; 
and,  if^there  be  but  a  tolerable  share  of  these,  youug 
ladies  will  know  how  to  gain  a  tolerable  amount 
of  learning,  as  well  as  how  to  remedy  the  evil  they 
allege  as  the  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  domestic 
duties — want  of  time ;  in  fact,  so  to  apportion  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night  as  to  cul- 
tivate the  mind,  and  make  it  yield  food  both  for 
mind  and  body — i-e.,  they  will  find  time  to  become 
both  well  educated  women,  companions  to  man, 
and  good  housekeepers,  ministering  angels  to  the 
comforts  of  man — for  a  man  expects  his  wife  to 
fill  both  positions ;  yet  few  do  fill  them  both,  and 
men,  ascertaining  that  fact,  take  warning,  aud 
remain  single,  while  so  many  spinsters  are  singing 
their  sad  song 

Kftebody  comin*  to  marry  me, 
Naebody  oomin'  to  woo. 

An  intelligent  man  wants  botb  a  companion  and 
a  housekeeper  ;  an  unintellectual  man  simply  wants 
a  housekeeper,  and  finds  his  companion  in  her  ; 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that,  if  we  have  neither 
good  housekeepers  nor  intellectually  trained  wo- 
men, neither  intellectual  nor  unintellectual  men 
can  be  mated  satisfactorily  to  themselves.  Yery 
young  men  don't  seek  for  either  housekeeper  or 
intellect.  A  pretty  face  pleases — they  fall  in  love 
— propose — marry,  fancying  they  can  live  on  two- 
pence per  hour,  or  some  sum  equally  small ;  weekly 
biUs  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition ;  debt  and 
duns  form  an  unpleasant  episode  in  married  life ; 
the  lady  does  not  know  how  to  mend  the  matter 
— for  her  spinsterhood  was  passed  in  unproductive 
idleness,  and  she  now  reaps  its  curse. 

Spinsters  have  a  fatal  notion  that  useful  occu* 
pation  may  be  deferred  until  they  are  married* 
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As  well  might  ibe  candidaie  for  unirersitj  hoDOura 
bcgiA  to  stadj  wken  eaUed  up  for  examination.  It 
maj  be,  and  it  it*  a  Terj  simple  thing  to  learn  the 
stmpie  detail  of  bousekeepingi  bat  it  is  not  at  all 
ID  easj  or  a  stmpie  thing  to  undo  the  habits  of  a 
HIstime,  and  learn  how  to  order,  and  regulate,  and 
control  a  bonsehold.  All  this  must  be  the  conse- 
qucnee  of  experience,  and  if  the  gaining  of  it  be 
commenced  on  the  wedding  daj,  there  will,  in  all 
probabilitj,  be  a  wearj  scene  of  disorder  and  mis* 
management  in  the  household  of  the  joang  wife, 
which  will  not  tend  to  raise  her  in  the  estimation 
of  the  husband,  if  he  be  indeed  a  man  whose  esteem 
is  worth  gaining.  And  if  he  be  not  such,  his  dis- 
orderly and  reckless  habits  will  suit  well  with  her 
own,  and  she  will  find  out,  sooner  or  later,  that 
she  has  made  a  grand  mistake,  and  had  far  better 
have  qualified  herself  for  making  a  good  wife,  and 
thus  have  gained  a  bettor  husband,  or  have  re- 
mained in  the  objectionable  aud  jet  preferable  state 
of  **  old  maidism.** 

It  seems  a  perfect  absurdity  to  rear  girls  in 
ignorance  of  the  common  concerns  of  their  dajly 
life.  A  different  policy  is  observed  with  a  boy. 
Unless  born  to  wealth,  he  is,  when  he  has  attained 
a  sufi&eient  degree  of  maturity,  desired  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession.  If  he  fancies  the  army, 
then  a  military  academy  receives  him  ;  if  he  desires 
clerical  or  legal  occupation,  a  university  is  his  des- 
tination. Whether  soldier,  sailor,  statesman,  or 
any  other  profession,  he  is  trained  to  a  specific 
future  calling,  which  is  not  lost  sight  of  during  the 
process  of  bis  edoimtion.  Now,  women  are  not 
called  on  to  make  choice  of  a  profession — unless, 
indeed,  they  be  thrown  on  their  own  resources  for 
a  maintenance — and  we  do  not  allude  to  that 
numerous  section  at  present ;  but  they  arc  sure  to 
have,  by  choice  or  otherwise,  to  fulfil  their  destiny 
of  wife,  child,  friend,  or  mother ;  and  if  the  first 
or  last  of  these  relations  fall  to  their  lot,  how  un- 
fitted for  the  task  imposed  on  them  are  they,  if 
they  have  ill  discharged  the  other  two ! 

Thus,  while  man  is  prepared  for  his  future 
avocation,  woman  is  left  in  perfect  ignorance  of 
the  duties  which  await  her ;  and  when  that  truth 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  the  present,  men  eschew  marriage  as  a  mistake, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  society  is  overburthened 
with  "  old  maids." 

It  is  really  unpardonable  folly  in  mothers  to  bring 
up  their  daughters  as  a  great  many  of  them  do. 
The  only  excuse  is,  that  they  have  passed  through 
the  same  training  themselves.  Yet  that  excuse 
won't  serve  them,  after  all— for  experience  should 
have  taught  them  both  the  error  of  such  training 
in  their  own  case,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  it 
in  that  of  others.  It  is  useless  to  say  all  requisite 
domestic  thought  and  care  will  come  vshen  they 
are  needed.  Of  course  they  will  come.  They 
must  come  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  they  would 
come  mucii  lighter  if  they  were  beckoned  on  gently 
iu  youth  and  early  womanhood.  It  is  the  sapling 
which   may  be   bent  to  almost    any  imaginable 


form ;  the    full-grown  tree  must  stand  as  it  li|s 
grown. 

And  vanity  is  the  very  bane  of  womankuid,  lp& 
early  and  late  in  life.  Vanity  once  removed  mkts 
the  mother  like  to  see  her  child  admired ;  andabslie 
rears  her  for  admiration,  and  for  nothing  else,  lid 
the  child  cons  the  lesson  which  might  he  looE^i 
for  from  such  rearing,  and  learns  vanity,  to^  t3 
loves  all  that  will  feed  vanity.  Dress^  mdt 
adornment,  folly — for  these,  she  argues,  ipU  lo 
her  numerous  attractions,  and  lead  to  the^iAnlKd 
goal — marriage — the  consummation  of  her  bopd( 
the  aspiration  of  her  vanity.  Tears  pasi^  In 
vanity  begins  to  feel  some  spasms,  and  the  oiseri^ 
ble  victim  of  vanity  has  a  faint  suspicion  that  su 
has  grasped  at  an  empty  substance  by  listeam^'ti 
the  promptings  of  vanity;  but  it  is  tooUe*' 
think  of  that  now — too  late  for  anjthbg' 
substantial  than  the  past  senseless,  unsal 
gratification  of  an  empty-headed  vanity 
comes  the  regret,  the  repining,  the  wish  tol 
young  and  have  the  same  opportunities,  an)  lii 
life  over  again,  and  mend,  and  profit,  aud  seoe ' 
golden  time,  and  put  it  in  the  crucible  of  ' 
action,  aud  coin  it  into  something  that  will  he 
value,  aud  watch  that  alloy  be  not  mixed  with  ft| 
turning  it  into  dross !  But  life's  fleeting  momeaUf 
gone,  are  goue  for  ever.  They  are  no  longer  oort 
— they  belong  to  Him  who  garc  them. 

The  whole  object  of  some  mothers  seems  to  H 
to  get  rid  of  their  daughters  as  fast  as  they  caa^ 
and  to  the  highest  bidder.  Now,  match-maiuM 
mothers,  if  they  set  about  the  business  atal^ 
should  have  some  method  in  their  operatioav 
Would  a  general  choose  a  company  of  tailon'  J(^ 
prentices,  fresh  from  their  cuttings  and  stHchut^ 
to  take  and  hold  a  welUforiifled  citadel f  'YA. 
mothers — match-making  mothers — briiig  uptlif 
raw  recruits  of  daughters,  unarmed  by  eitbenhefar 
or  ornamental  qualities,  aud  expect  the  citadeT-jj^ 
man — to  throw  down  arms  and  surrender  at  <A/»t 
yielding  obedience  and  submission  to  the  veiy^ 
potent  enemy.  "  You  can't  make  a  silkca  parrf, 
out  of  a  sow's  ear,"  neither  can  you  mskc  a  ^ 
wife  out  of  an  ignorant  nonentity  of  a  gii^  wi 
fancies  she  is  born  for  no  higher  pui^pose  j^ 
become  t!ie  favourite  of  a  ball  rooin,  or  the  '^ 
of  a  few  seasons,  aud  who,  in  point  of  real 
cal  knowledge  for  all  the  work  of  life,  U 
ferior  to  her  mother^s  housemaid. 

The  raw  material  for  wives,  the  splns!( 
hangs  heavy  in  the  market,  because  its  ciuJSij  jj 
unsatisfactory;  a  better  fabric  is  ncede<C^,i«^ 
supplied,  it  will  go  off  readily.     Workiiuj  c* "" 
could  not  be  made  from  silks  and  sa&s. 
Mechlin  lace,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  woiw. 
be  suitable  for  the  breeches  of  a  navvy!, 
want  clothes  for  wear,  and  men  want  it(^aiA  f 
wear.     Silks  and  satins*  won't  stand  tte^^bsr'"^ 
tear  of  everyday  life — the  gloss  is  soon Jjoii^< 
a  shower  of  rain  would  spot  and  destroy.;  i^J 
silken  damsels  of  society  won't  stand  ^tuev^' 
tear;  and  the  common  trials  of  )tf(4  sbo9,4 
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fiieironltide  glilter,  aud  then  what  remains?  A 
iwlal  and  dn^ed  garmeut,  without  cither  use  or 
lottty  to  make  it  yalaable. 

Kot  that  the  Mechlin  lace,  or  those  who  wear  it, 
mii  fancj  they  are  metaphorically  compared  to 
fte  breeefaes  of  a  nav7j.  The  metaphor  maj  not 
k  oirriad  to  extremes,  although  were  it  so^  the 
Incebet  night  feel  themsehes  the  aggrieved  party, 
Igr  SoBg  likened  to  anything  useless. 

Bit  efen  if  the  spinster  fabric  were  improved, 
ml  a  better  article  produced,  there  must  be  spin- 
ihfi  8t3],  for  the  census  of  England  shows  an  excess 
fa  the  feaiale  population  of  the  country.  There 
V^oH  be  spinsters,  it  is  true,  and'plenty  of  them, 
Hiy  likdy ;  but  their  charaotenstics  would  be 
fihatfed;  their  race  wonld  be  amended.  If  the 
l^iiner  of  under  twenty  were  impressed  with  a 

Cr  idea  of  the  earnest  purpose  of  life ;  if  she 
led  to  belicTe  herself  created  for  a  high  and 
tgrtby  object,  and  taught  to  look  on  her  position 
^  OH  of  responsibility  and  importance,  it  would 
^adi9brent  tone  to  her  whole  life.  And  if, 
•oceoftf,  she  could  be  induced  to  find  work  for  her 
Miih  the  iiatural  sphere  of  a  young  girl's  utility, 
iKii|  those  who  have  aided  her,  she  would  become 
«  Tnaonable,  reasoning,  contented  being — for  the 
ttaMJoas  discharge  of  duty  produces  contentment, 
^-nd  either  make  a  good  wife,  or  else  be  a  reason- 
ibk^  reasonings  contented  old  maid.  And  spinsters 
tf  tow  degree  emulate  the  self-destroying  follies  of 
Mr  superiors.  Marriage  is  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
t^  existence.  The  milliner*s  apprentice  hopes 
lb  late  the  little  golden  circlet  some  day  on  her 
i^ipi;  and  many  a  folly  (if  she  happen  to  have  a 
ffftty  face)  docs  this  hope  lead  her  into ;  better, 
%  better  for  her  to  hope  to  have  her  thimble  on 
hr  bger,  and  the  produce  of  the  thimble  finger 
«ll  jMtid  for.  But,  no ;  this  purpose  does  not 
ihiM  her;  matrimony  is  her  landmark,  and  she 
IMies  on  towards  it ;  and  for  the  sake  of  attain- 
i^tUs  bndmark,  she  puts  on  her  gay  bonnet,  and 
Kir  Veoming  dress— for  she  makes  all  these  things 
kf  ftoae  who  don  tbem  for  the  same  purpose — 
^  4i  sallies  forth  in  quest  of  admiration — 
4iB|ia||-8tone  to  matrimony.  A  stepping-stone, 
WapC  vafrequently  a  treacherous  one ;  a  slippery, 
^Mrow  (oondation,  causing  a  fall  which  ends  in 
Mpy.  Tet,  in  the  beginning,  her  error  has  only 
bete  Aat  common  to  those  who,  in  station,  appear 
te  be  removed  from  the  consequences  of  that  error 
— ^  leHn^isbment  of  the  earnest  purposes  of  life 
*HI  littpb  taming  from  the  s^mingly  dull  path  of 
ttfio  tke  false  fitter  of  oue  of  pleasure.  And 
dp  iMBOitio  servant  who  "walks**  with  her 
of  a  Sunday,  sighs  for  matrimonial 
aazionsly  as  doth  her  young  lady,  and  if 
i  to  be  without  a  **  young  man**  in  par- 
ik*  sees  one  in  embryo  in  the  baker's 

groear,  the  green  grocer— if  of  bachelor 
the  butcher's  boy  is  favourably 

;  fbr  be  may  be  a  "young  man**  in  per- 
Perbaps  she  marries,  and  if  she  does, 

Aa  a^antage  of  her  young  lady  in  one 


respect ;  Ler  poverty  has  been  her  best  friend,  aad 
compelled  her  to  gain -some  knowledge  of  domodiie 
life.  And  even  if  she  does  not  marry,  she  lias  the 
advantage  still ;  for  the  very  simple  and  sufficient 
reason,  that  the  compulsory  occupation  which  the 
circumstance  of  her  life  has  thrust  on  her  prevents 
her  mind  stagnating  in  the  pool  of  selfishness  and 
discontent,  engendered  by  the  existence  of  the 
useless  inactivity  which  is  the  prerogative  of  her 
superiors. 

But  there  are  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  disap- 
pointed spinsters  of  low  degree,  more  fatal  than  the 
miserable  repinings  and  rancorous  feelings  of  the 
higher  grade.  If  they,  as  their  mistresses,  learn  to 
look  on  marriage  as  the  greatest  boon  of  life,  and 
give  no  thought  to  the  sacred  duties  it  entails, 
they  will,  like  their  mistresses,  also  overvalue  the 
adjuncts  to  marriage — dress,  and  adornment ;  and 
that  taste  gaining  ground,  they  will  sacrifice  their 
time,  though!,  money — all,  to  the  cause  of  folly 
and  finery.  They  grasp  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  it  cheats  them;  and  when  the 
reality  is  gone,  and  the  love  of  utility  has  been 
destroyed — when  pleasure  has  usurped  the  place 
of  duty,  and  the  flickering  torch  of  Hymen,  like 
the  dancing  bog-fire,  has  lured  its  victim  farther 
and  farther  from  wisdom's  path,  then  cornea  the 
reckless  course  which  is  the  consequence  of  (in  the 
first  instance)  a  foolish  abandonment  of  the  solid 
and  useful  purpose  of  life. 

If  spinsters  were,  contented  with  the  lot  of  spin- 
sterhood,  to  leave  matrimonial  thoughts  alone 
unless  they  be  thrust  on  them,  thjsy  would  find 
happiness  in  the  careful  discharge  of  duty,  aud, 
as  far  as  their  power  permits,  the  diffusion  of 
happiness  around.  "  It  is  all  very  well,"  they  say, 
"  while  youth  lasts,  to  be  content  \rith  the  single 
state;  but,  when  old  age  comes,  and  solitude 
presses  heavily,  and  life  is  a  cold  aud  dreary  thing 
— then  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  one  heart  beats 
warmly  for  you,  one  being  clings  to  you,  and  bids 
you  rest  on  him.'*  And  there  is  some  truth  in 
this;  but  the  woman  who  would  feel  thus,  and 
who  would  inspire  such  an  attachment,  would  not 
be  of  the  material  to  make  a  cross  old  maid.  Such 
an  one,  even  if  she  did  not  marry,  would  never 
have  been  left  to  pine  in  solitude. 

Marriage  is  not  often  the  golden  reality  young 
women  seem  to  think  it — neither  does  it  so  ma- 
terially alter  the  character  as  they  wonld  fancy. 
The  *'  cross  old  maid,'*  if  she  had  changed  her 
state,  would  have  been  simply  the  cross  old  wife. 
"  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man** — and  the  young 
woman  may  fairly  be  called  the  prototype  of  the 
old  one.  If  a  woman  be  a  cheerful  member  of  her 
own  household,  smoothing  ever/  difficulty  in  her 
path,  and  culling  happiness,  as  the  bee  draws 
honey,  •even  from  poison-flowers,  then  she  will 
grow  into  that  most  estimable  of  all  good  beings,  a 
cheerful,  benevolent,  beneficent  "  old  maid,"  an 
honour  to  the  name,  a  glory  to  the  sex.  There 
will  be  no  repining,  nor  selfish  regrets  at  what 
might  have  been.     She  will  take  the  cup  that  God 
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liolcls  to  Ler,  aad,  though  it  be  not  highly  spicedj 
raise  it  to  His  praise.  Among  England's  women 
thousands  of  such  are  to  be  found ;  but  thejr  make 
no  noise  iu  the  world,  for  content  is  silent — dis- 
content noisy  and  obtrusive.  Thus,  while  the 
offences  of  the  spinsterhood  are  perpetually  thrust 
upon  us,  the  quiet  virtues  of  others  pass  unheeded 
—  and,  therefore,  the  world,  judging^  as  it 
always  does,  by  appearances  alone,  passes  judg- 
ment on  the  whole,  and  adds  its  modicum  to  abuse 
already  cast  on  the  overloaded  back  of  "old* 
maidenism."  Spinsters  have  the  remedy  for  all 
their  wrongs  in  their  own  hands — ^not  that  we 
would  have  "  model  women.'*  "  Model  women,'* 
and  **  model  farms*'*  and  "  model  schools"  doa*t 
seem  to  be  mnch  in  favour.  A  woman,  even  the 
best  among  them,  is  bat  a  poor,  weak,  human  being 
after  all.  Error  is  the  prerogative .  of  human 
nature,  and  human  nature  is  jeido^s  of  its  preroga^ 
tive.  80  woman  may,  must,  have  and  hold  her 
prerogative ;  but  the  whole  course  of  her  life  mu^t 
not  be  error — that  is  an  error  indeed.  There 
must  be  something  for  a  superstructure  of  admira- 
tion and  esteem  to  be  based  upon — something 
that  will  hist  when  jouth  and  beauty  shall  have 
passed  away ;  and  just  becanse  many  young  ladies 
do  not  possess  the  qualities  which  command  this 
lasting  esteem  and  admiration — they  fail  to  inspire 
the  feelings. 

The  prevailing  thought  of  young  women  is,  how 
quickly  they  can  get  married.  A  child  is  no 
sooner  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
school-room  than  she  begins  to  fancy  herself  quite 
fit  for  the  duties  of  married  life.  She  does  not 
look  at  home,  and  as  soon  as  her  mind  is  growing 
into  m'aturity  say  to  herself,  **  here  is  my  sphere 
of  utility — here  begins  my  life — here  are  mj 
duties — here  shall  be  mj  care.*'  Nothing  of  this 
sort  do  many  girls  say,  or  think,  or  feel;  but  they 
begin  to  speculate  on  the  society  they  will  enter 
into — the  offers  they  will  have  as  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  that  society ;  and  then  their  minds 
dwell  on  their  imaginary  offers,  and  the  necessary 
preparation  for  that  society,  and'  they  insensibly 
fall  into  the  ditch  their  companions  have  fallen 
into  before  them,  and  flounder  away  in  the  muddy 
bottom  of  a  superficial  existence,  to  find  themselves 
either  useless  matrons,  or  equally  useless  '*  old 
maids.*' 

And  may  not  home  be  made  the  happiest  scene 
of  all  P  The  scene  where  woman's  earliest  days 
have  been  passed,  with  those  who  have  watched 
and  cared  for  her  through  many  a  long  and  anxious 
year.  The  same  pursuits  may  interest  her  there  as 
in  an  establishment  of  her  own— the  same  thoughts 
and  cares.  "Yes,"  some  will  say,  "yes,  but  there 
will  be  no  individual  interest  in  these  cases^they 
are  not  our  own."  No ;  and  in  that  fact  an 
important  truth  lies  buried.  They  are  not  "  your 
own*' — "  self"  has  no  part  in  or  claim  to  them — 
and  as  self  is  the  god~you  worship,  fair  spinsters^ 
you  cannot  afford  to  throw  down  your  offerings — 
}our  time,  your  thought,  the  fleeting  momenta  of 


your  life,  at  any  other  shrine.  Xou  are  wocsbipp^ 
of  *<self;"  your  education  has  proceeded  lA 
an  eye  to  the  aggrandisement  of  f'setf;"  joir 
pursuits  have  all  tended  to  the  advanpeDitirt^)( 
**  self.  ;*'  aud  now  you,  u^  for  ^raarriagi^  |tt  ^ 
grand  ultimatum  ^  all  your  ardent  Bspintiom 
for  "self.".  .;j.. 

Yet  a  different  policy  if ould,  after  1^  be)ii!ie| 
putting  even  marriage  out  of  the  queatto^;  fjjff « 
spinstersactedasreasonableand  ri^tJpelingjwnfM 
in  that  state»  leaving  the  future  to  t^e  latw^^ 
seeking  happiness  in  the  discharge  of  duties  to  thoK 
around  them,  we  shonld  perbi^)^  ^^H^  iv^-M 
maids,  and  many,  of  those  frho  do  exist  wetkW 
of  i^n  amended  character  and  natfire*  ,., ,  t<: 

Bat  while  society  find  our  eduqational  ifim 
stand  so  lamenjtably  in  the  way  of  ii^,^own4 
England  being  moulded  into  good  and  ^tiff^ 
sonages,  there  are  many  ot)ier  causes. wliUviriU^ 
out  any  fault  or  defect  in  Che  individiulvM<l4  ^ 
swell  the  number  of  the  spinsterhood.  ,  BiauWl 
— aye,  thousands  o^  women,  with  wan^  |p>ili 
capable  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  hmmaii  iptoii^ 
have  nothing  but  a  single  lot  to  expect  9iQam^ 
times  an  ear^  attachment  clings  abo«|  the.inad, 
and  renders  it  indifferent  to  all  solicitations,  tk/^ 
too,  often  steps  in,  and  the  grave  may  be  heUsaer^i 
to  the  attachment  of  the  past.  Ooce^  in  a  ausB 
German  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhiney  dwelt  | 
young  German  girl,  Rosalie  by  name — ^at  least  hut 
Christian  name  was  Eosalie — her  surname  mattcq 
not.  Her  father  was  a  professor,  and  had  tao|^ 
his  child  to  love  literature  and  intellectual  porsoitar 
He  was  a  musician,  too ;  and  therefore  RomBi 
loved  music.  Her  voice  was  the  sweetest  m  tiff 
academy ;  her  singing,  coming  as  it  did  hoa  ^ 
heart,  went  also  to  the  heart  of  each  of  her  awBlaii 
She  did  not  sing  because  she  had  been  taugiit  tt 
sing,  but  because  she  could  not  help  it;  it  fa| 
with  her  the  natural  expression  of  feeling,  tat 
not  alone  iu  intellect  and  singing  did  RoMlie  99^1; 
she  was  a  capital  housekeeper.  None  wM  aakf 
the  sweet  soup,  and  the  stews,  and  Hhe  wioil 
dbhes  which  are  in  such  favour  in  Germa^y»ii|«^ 
as  she  could,  unless  indeed  it  might  be  her  Mlikiq 
but  then,  the  mother  had  been  the  teacheTaS^^Vit 
no  wonder  she  equalled  the  pupil.  And  aMftir 
good  quality  she  had :  she  waa  a  useful  piedl^i 
woman.  She  stitched  up  all  her  own  dreaae^  ffi 
her  mother's,  besides  mnltiUulea  of  soaUer  |Mn9e|fl 
of  ^irt  little  brothers  and  aisters.  Now,  ftokipiNl 
that  some  twenty  yards  from  Roafalie's  boM|faMP 
lived  a  young  artist  whose  name  was  Cbri.  ?fcpb'<t 
course,  like  Rosalie,  had  a  aoraame ;  and  as  *i 
matter  of  course,  his  like  her*a  will  ip 
This  young  artist  had  a  high  appradali^.^J 
that  was  beautiful,  and  therefore  had  1^]  ^ 
regard  for  Rosalie  which,  ripening  day  \>f  diSr  j 
whispered  to  his  heart  one  flae  snnai .  ._ 

"  Carl,  go  and  ask  Rosalie  to  he  your  wtfc^teyiii 
know  you  can  never  be  happy  witbovt  her.*'  -  ? 

Carl  knew  that  well  enough ;  the  wMiUpH# 
faces  growing  into  form  beneath  his  pencAt^^^ 
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tH  for  tbef  bore  so  strange  a  resemblanee  to 
iMilia.  Tho  Qombedesa  tiioughU  of  the  future 
molf iog  themsekee  iato  ibose  ediQoes  known  as 
"fssHet  in  iha  atr/*  all  inhabited  by  Eosalie,  told 
*lvi  i^.ianuBi  BUT— 'for  there  wm  one  of  those 
^ndfiil  .'f  bal^"  ia  the  ease— one  o£  thoae  disagree- 
aUe^iiamng  ".bats''  which  sometimea  infioenoe 
tkhfmte  of  a  whoh  Hfetime ;  "*  baft"  althoogh 
OuLki^w  iJmi  he  had  a  graat  attQunt  of  affeotioii 
i  for  iba  prei^.  Rosalie,  he  had  a  werj 
',  of  mfsat^  to  provide  a  home,  and  the 
1  of  fthomefiEirhir.  .  PiotoiMLwere  easj 
man^^  patnlL;  rmf  diffleolt  to  sel],  and  as  Carl 
IsohidaiLtlueet  whioh  eompleted^  wsm  served  merely 
tke  npiofitaUe  pwposa  of  adoniin|f  the  walls  of 
kiM»|iBa«Bi»  he  aighed  and  tbcmght  of— Eosalie. 
t.M.had  A  byndf  a  brother  artiaft^  who,  Bot 
Wi^'ai^  partieolar  tie  in  the  way  of  a  Eoealie, 
miiofmimt  hit:  |«renfc  «oontry  and  journeyed  to 
1^M»  vhare  he  doabtecl  not  he  woold  be  able 
tft^ttposB  of  ^himself  and  Im  pictures  to  the  beet 
vbmitigt.  Nor  was  he  disappointed;  for  he 
piisysiiJ,  and  wrote  to  Carl  telling  of  his  pros- 
psdtf,  and  advised  him  to  seek  his  lack  in  a  similar 
oaoaer.  Carl  read  the  letter,  and  then  he  laid  it 
down  en  the  table— then  he  painted  a  faci — then 
hs  took  np  the  l^ter  agfdn,<  and^voived  th^ 
leodoB  expedition  in  bis  mind — then  he  laid  the 
IsUer  down  againT-9ighed  very  deeply  once,  and 
^  tinoght  of— Bosalie. 

'fS$iktjgt  KW9f  for  a  short  time,  and  have  her 
mi  lie  uways  hereafter,"  he  siaid,  *'  tlban  stay 
^n^  doagg  nothing  and  ne|;er^  }^  able  to  call  her 
■■M  own.'*  That  waa  a  weary  mo^ipting  to  him, 
tv  ht,Wii  eombating,  with  himaeU  and  his  owa 
ioBssIatioB.  Evening  came  at  last^  and,  with 
'^f'i^  hia  dailj  visit  t9  i^psalie.  He  wanted  to 
ilk  km  advice^  bathe  hiclLed  words  to  exphdn  the 
wtim  on  which  advice  was  to  be  asked ;  so,  after 
MingTsry  a^cLand  gloomy  for  a  long  time,  and 
kidiag  Bfisalie  tp  {aw^  that  there  was  something 
^jmak  lhfB»  aiatter  with  hinv  he  took  the  letter 
ill  a£  hia  poeket  and  gave  it. to  hec  to  read.  She 
4ia«d  to  tvn  very  sick*  and  she  felt  very  miser- 
^asaha.UiQiighi  of  losing  Carl;  but  she  kept 
WM  thoQghta  and  feelings  to  herself,  and  looked 
^M  hia  with  nn  eaoonraging  amile,  and  bade  him 
be  U  geod  haart  nod  act  £w  the  best. 
.  lad  he  did  lust  for  thebttt;  he  laid  the  case 
Mwt  hat  £athcr  and  BK>ther,  and  their  advice  was, 
TQ%  te  Enginiid,  GurU  inake  year  name  known  ; 

Smk  ^oor  OWE  fbrtone,  and  then  oome  and 

i  he  went.     He  sought  oot  his 
he  lodged  with  him ;  they  were 

,, ^  and  for  onee  the  old  proverb, 

4hi  oC  ft  ftnda  ntfer  agree^"  was  not  realised^ 
Wheaft  t«o  did  agpee  perfeetfy, 
Jfa«||a,p«Mftd  oft^  and  CaiA  did  not  meet  with 
fr  iWmiia '  he  ciqieeted.  His  pictures  were  too 
vU  «Ml  fiii<»nfy*"*too  nmeli  oat  of  the  oommon, 
kikttk  !•  mi  the  genemi  taate.  He  sent  one  to 
'     f^iii  waa  aeaepied,  hot  pat  into  the 


octagon-room,  just  under  the  skylight.  Carl  was 
more  dispirited  than  ever,  and,  throwing  down  his 
brushes,  determined  to  turn  drawing-^masler.  This 
speculation  succeeded,  but  there  was  sorrow  creeps 
ing  towards  poor  Carl  and  Rosalie. 

The  cold  and  foggy  London  winter  came  on. 
Carl  was  far  from  being  robust.  His  mother  had 
died  of  consumption,  his  brothers  had  been  carried 
off  by  4he  same  fearful  disease,,  and  now  it  threatt 
ened  Carl.  .  He  would  not  heed  its  threats ;  would 
not  believe  that  ^he  pain  and  the  cough  would  be 
so  cruel  as  to  tear  him  from  Eosalie,  when  fortune 
promised  to-etand  his  friend  and  unite  him  to  her. 
But  unbelief  would  not  drive  the  foe  away— slowly 
and  certainljl^  it  advanced ;  the  cheek  grew  pale 
and  thin ;  the  eye  brighter  and  brighter  with  feyer ; 
the  limbs  lagged  to  their  daily  toil ;  and  the  breath 
craved  strength  to  escape  from  the  wasting  lungs. 
At  last  one  day,  nature  epoke  decidedly  to  the 
|>oor  .straggling  artist.  He  rose  as  usual  (how 
ookl  that  mmrning  was,)  and  was  preparing  to  go 
forth  and  give  his  usual  lessons,  when  a  weary 
faintnees  came  over  him,  and  he  fc^  senseless  to  the 
floor  of  their  little  room.  He  was  taken  to  his 
beef,  aiid  medical  assistance  procured.  "  Let  me 
know  the  wOrst"  he  said,  **  I  have  distant  friends, 
for  their  sake  I  must  know  how  long  I  have  to 
live.'*  Now  be  acknowledged  the  fate  shadowed 
forth  by  those  dim  wamiiigs.  The  medical  man 
saw  that  he  had  po  cowara  to  deal  with,  and  he 
told  him  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  those  whom 
he  wished  to  see  again  in  life. 

In  another  week,  there  was  a  gentle  being  sitting 
by  his  bed  smoothing  his  pillow ;  whispering  words 
of  hope  and  tenderness.  *'  Thou  wilt  live,  mine 
own  dear,"  she  said,  **  my  husband,  Carl,  to  roe 
more  than  life.*'  But  he  shook  his  head.  Another 
will  wed  thee,  Rosalie,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  for  the 
grave.  "Another — Carl — another!"  and  she 
looked  distressed^  ''another!  Carl,  if  the  grave 
robs  me,  the  grave  will  hold  my  heart — never 
while  life  lasts  can  X  care  for  other  than  thjself. 
I  am  thy  bride,  Carl,  and  such  I  remain  till  I  join 
thee  in  a  happier  world  than  this." 

She  followed  him  to  the  grave.  She  was  only 
eighteen  at  that  time.  Yean  passed  on,  and 
R^osalie  became  noted  for  her  beauty,  and  her 
goodness  waa  equally  well  recognised.  She  had 
many  offen  of  marriage — many,  but  in  answer  to 
them  all.  she  pointed  to  a  simple  bur-ring  worn 
on  the  third  finger  of  her  right  hand,  and  answered 
— *'  I  am  wedded  ahready ;  my  husband  is  only 
absent,  not  forgotten.''  Xean  again  wore  awaj 
— and  still  Bonlie  was  lovely,  and  from  her  cheer- 
fulness her  friends  began  to  argue  that  her  early 
sorrow  was  passing  away.  Then  came  another 
suitor,  one  who  was  scarcely  older  than  herself — 
rich,  titled,  estimable.  As  the  world  Judges  it,  he 
would  have  been  a  splendid  match  for  Rosalie. 
He  proposed  for  and  to  her — he  offered  to  make  a 
settlement  of  half  his  wealth  on  her — he  told  her 
he  would  study  day  and  night  to  make  her  happy  ; 
and  he  would  have  kept  his  word,  for  he  was  a 
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good  and  honourable  man.  8ho  heard  him  Very 
quietlj,  and  then  with  a  sad,  sad  smile — ^sad»  for 
the  very  fact  of  his  bafiog  fixed  his  heart  on  her, 
she  again  pointed  to  the  mourning  ring,  while  she 
whispered,  *'  Absent,  dear  Gar],  yet  not  forgot- 
ten," 

Once  more  time  stalked  on  and  carried  Rosalie's 
beauty  away  with  its  passage.  She  was  no  longer 
young,  pretty  Eosalie  now — but  Rosalie  the  *'  old 
maid/*  Yet  what  an  old  maid  1  Kind,  beneyolent 
to  an — a  blessing  to  CTcry  one  near  her — the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  young,  their  guide  or 
adviser.  Her  early  sorrow  had  made  her  feel  for 
sorrow,  she  could  sympathise  with  those  who  wept 
— sympathise  with  them — and  tell  them  that 
sorrow  must  not  be  allowed  to  oast  its  own  grey 
tint  over  erery  feature  of  the  life.  And  the  young 
belieTcd  her,  for  somehow  they  fancied  expeiienoe 
bad  taught  her  the  truth  of  aU  she  uttered.  And 
when,  in  a  good  old  age,  death  daimed  her  for  his 
•WD,  she  raised  her  fe^e  hand  from  the  bed,  and 
pointing  to  the  rmg,  again  Munnurad  tha  words, 


**  Carl,  dear  Carl,  in  death  as  in  life,  absent  yet  not 
forgotten.*' 

And  although  Rosalie  was  a  German  girl,  there 
are  many  in  England  and  elsewhere  like  ber,  oubj 
to  whom  a  first  attachment  clings  through  life,  ind 
which  may  dim  the  brightness  of  life,  and  iBong ' 
other  causes  tend  to  produce  that  depreasion  wUeli, 
mistaken  for  ill-temper,  has  drawn  dowft  tbsil^ 
of  *'  cross  old  maid ," — for  alt,  like  Rosalie,  aqr  ^ 
possess  the  temperament  whkih  would  tiiaMitlMt 
to  make  their  sorrow  snbservkat  to  lia  olMeM' 
ness  of  their  daily  life.  Adl  1^r«  an  ottw 
causes — man's  beaklessaees  and  peridy^^^-wi't 
fickleness  and  instab^ty  of  putpwe  ■■^aia'sdeiM* 
tion  and  cruelty  may,  and  does»  came  mitaijrto 
thousands,  and  force  the  lot  of  magloQess  ^m^lkmi 

Women  of  England  may  hate  to  ihank^tiiMh 
selves  for  very  much  of  the  disappoiatsiaat  .«Uok 
fidls  to  their  share;  but  they  are  noi  oMamlf 
to  blame,  and  probably  this  might,  may  h»f«b 
proved  if  we  were  to  deal  as  truly  with  w^m 
marirind  as  with  woman  and  womankind. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  WEEP  FOR  HERP 


How  flhall  we  waep  for  bar  t 

How  ihall  we  mo«n  for  ] 
Now  that  her  pveMnce  no  more  bringt  celief  ? 

Wildly,  in  bitterness  ? 

Sadly,  la  tenderness? 
Madly,  with  WeakiBg  hearts  laden  with  grief  ? 

Calm  is  her  icy  breath, 

Wrapped  in  the  sleep  of  death. 
Angels  have  wafted  her  far  to  the  skies ; 

Cold  is  her  silent  tomb, 

Shrouded  in  winter's  gloom — 
Wild  the  blast  blows  o'er  the  grave  where  she  lies. 

Shall  our  remembrance  be 

Of  her  last  agony — 
Death  laying  coldly  his  hand  on  her  brow  f 

No — for  the  moments  then, 

Bitterly  fraught  with  pain. 
Only  increase  aH  the  woe  we  feel  now. 

Shall  we  onr  grief  suppress  ? 

Quench  all  our  bitterness  ? 
No—for  our  anguish  can  never  decay ; 

Tried  we  to  hide  its  gloom. 

Soon  would  we  know  our  doom. 
And  we  should  pine  for  our  darling  awifk 

How  shall  we  weep  for  her  t 
How  shall  we  mourn  for  her— 
Now  that  her  prefence  no  more  brings  relief? 


Wildly,  in  bitterness? 
Sadly,  in  tenderness  ? 
Madly,  with  breaking  hearts  laden  with  grief? 

No ;  though  she's  bone  firom  nt, 

Evermore  torn  firom  us, 
And  though  we  hopelessly  mourn  her  fh  tnh. 

Still  will  we  dry  our  tears,  "'''' 

While  her  loved  form  endears 
Many  a  memory  girdled  with  pain. 

Shall  we  think  on  her,  bom 
Brigkl  M  the  tnnuner  mom  f 

No ;  'twas  a  day  fraught  with  lieaT«Bly^Hl«; 
Andto recall  itso, 
With  our  beaifi  Inwaking  WEoe, 

Waald  but  inereaae  all  the  mis'iy  of  this. 

Let  the  fond  moments  ding. 

And,  while  they  comfort  bring, 
Still  to  a  happier  feeling  give  birth ; 

Though  we  mourn  sadly. 

We'll  think  of  her  gUMtly, 
And  joy  that  she's  borne  firens  Hie  sortowS  tf  Mfr^ 

How  shall  we  weep  fiir  hat  f 

How  shall  we  nioainibr  hag  i 
Now  that  bar  prosenoeno  BMire'lHriiigaaBliif! 

Never  in  bittamee^  t 

Softiy,  in  teiidenutts, 
Wblla  her  loted  msnaoix  qweaekmrnmaf  giMft 


"-"'  yj-^^t^    -  ^j-^i- 
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ROUQB  BT  NOIR,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 
A  lub  histobt. 


CHAPTBEL 
t  VM  achiotted  at  one  of  England's  greai  puldio 
nhodi  whiA  aliall  liere,  for  obyioos  reasons,  be 
iMUldii  ind  theve  I  first  beoame  aoqoainted 
iMitiM-sml^'eelofliie  present  sketch.  I  entered 
nltool  Brthsr  kde,  bemg  then  about  fourteen,  and 
Imspkoed  m  Uw  same  *<form"  with  Arthur 
€bil»ode»  who  was  laj  senior  by  some  three 
pUBt  aod  to  Urn  was  soon  indebted  for  nxuoh 
litriiasi  in  ihe  way  of  proteetion  from  the  cruel- 
tte  M  #Mmger  boys,  who  at  such  plaoes  look 
Mfaliew-*eotter  as  fitir  game,  and  bully  him,  if 
mjt  iOtn with  fimpunity.  I  ean  almost  see  him  now, 
fctt^  air  19iough  the  boy  of  «*  Iwig  syne  "  stood 
Mtvlae ;  ihe  stm  is  onoe  more  shining  bright 
•Q  the  dear  old  phiyfields— the  orioketers  have 
toned  their  flannels — the  well-remembered  **  sky- 
bhw"  cap  of  our  Eleren  is  seen  everywhere — and 
there  staads  Chotwode,  in  the  midst  of  us,  onoe 
BOie— his  fine,  athletic  figure  set  off  to  the  best 
•dTtntageby  his  oostume— his  eye  bright  as  a 
kwk's—his  eheek  flushed  with  the  ruddy  hue  of 
keshhy  exercise — at  onoe,  and  in  one  person,  the 
belt "  batsman,**  rower,  and  boxer  of  our  school. 
Witii  tU  these  qualiflcations  there  should  be 
Httle  wonder  that  he  was  so  popular,  for  boys 
jwlge  greatly  from  mere  externals;  and  in  a  field 
ivhere  physical  force,  in  the  long  run,  generally 
ks  ^  best  of  it,  Chetwode  was  second  to  none ; 
Vat  where,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  possessed 
ike  dutrm  of  fascinating  manners,  ready  wit,  and 
tiie  reputation  of  being,  if  he  only  chose  to  work, 
ooe  of  the  cleverest  boys  among  us,  it  can  easily 
be  mrmised  that  I  thought  it  no  small  advan- 
tage in  those  days  to  be  the  bosom-friend  of  such 
in  **  Admirable  Criohton."  Many  a  jovial  even- 
ing htd  we  in  our  respective  "  studies.'* 

Imagine  a  littie  snuggery  about  ten  feet  long, 
by  nx  feet  wide,  with  a  miniature  fire-place,  sofa, 
taUe,  arm-chair,  &c. ;  and  then  imagine  fivQ  or 
ax  iMfry  boys — "  young  men  "  they  would  have 
indignantly  termed  themselves — crowded  into  the 
iforefldd  small  space,  with  their  elbows  on  a  long 
narrow  taUe,  wUch  took  up  nearly  all  the  room, 
llipgiae  surreptitiously-obtained  grog,  and  ditto 
liboaiaable  cigars,  compounded  of  equal  parts  of 
riidiaxh-leacvea  and  bad  tobaooo ;  and  then  ima- 
|be  the  taUe  presently  covered  with  a  green- 
^hUaaloti^  the  daor  bolted,  window  open,  and  a 
fnae  at  rouge  ei  neir  going  on ;  and  you  will 
bave  a  fair  idea  of  what  took  place  in  Chetwode's 
*  fAtAf  *i  VKoatdfaninga  during  the  latter  part  of 
■7  slay  at  school.  As  for  myself,  I  never  liked 
gnMig,  and  therefore  oan  take  Httle  credit  for 
Wng  a  passive  spectator^ 


"Red  wins!**  said  Chetwode,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  table.  "Will  you  strengthen 
your  opinion  by  a  bet?**  asks  another  boy- 
gambler,  coolly.  And  then,  "  Done !  done ! "  and 
a  few  half-crowns  changed  owners.  And  this  was 
a  common  way  of  spending  an  evening  in  our 
time.  Things  have  doubtless  greatly  changed 
since  then.  One  evening  when  Chetwode  had 
lost  more  money  than,  in  spite  of  his  father's  very 
liberal  allowanoe,  he  could  well  afford,  I  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  him.  He  listened  to 
me  patiently  enough,  but,  with  a  laugh,  added, 
when  my  well-meant  admonitions  were  ended, 
that  he  could  win  back  twice  as  much  as  he  had 
lost,  the  next  night.  He  did  so  win :  luck  seemed 
to  favour  Mm— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  very 
soon  had  emptied  the  pockets  of  his  associates, 
and  filled  his  desk  with  ill-scrawled  I.  0.  U.'s. 
Once  more  I  remonstrated  with  him;  but  he 
said  he  only  played  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I 
thought  otherwise :  young  as  I  was,  I  dreaded  the 
future.  I  saw  that  my  Mend  was  daily  becom- 
ing a  gambler  in  grain,  and  I  could  not  tamely 
stand  by  without  hasarding  an  opinion,  even 
though  our  friendship  should  end  at  its  utterance. 
Some  short  while  ere  Chetwode  went  t^  Oxford, 
our  friendship,  owing  to  the  above  f^  seSf  had 
slightly  abated  its  former  warmth,  ani  we  patted 
with  less  regret  than  I  should  have  thought  pos- 
sible a  few  months  before.  And  Chetwode,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  a  gentieman  of  large  for- 
tune, went  to  Oxford,  and  I  to  London,  where  I 
obtained  a  Government  appointment,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  settled  on  a  high  stool  before  a 
large  desk,  at  a  small  salary,  with  fair  prospects, 
and  the  privilege  of  copying  official  documents 
half  the  day  and  reading  the  newspaper  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  as  a  junior  dork  in — ^ono 
name  will  do  as  weU  as  another) — Her  Mtyeeti^e 
Waste-Paper  Office.  About  a  year  after  my 
appointment  thereto,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
by  the  messenger  bringing  in  a  card  with  '*  Mr. 
Arthur  Chetwode^  Chrietchurch,**  engraven  on  it : 
for  it  was  so  long  sinoe  he  hod  written  to  me  that 
I  imagined  he  wished  our  acquaintance  at  an 
end.  In  walked  my  old  schoolfellow ;  time  had 
indeed  worked  wonders;  the  jovial,  bright-eyed 
boy  had  become  an  ennuyi,  listiess,  but  remark- 
ably handsome  man  of  fashion.  The  reekless 
boyish  manner  had  subsided  into  the  thorough 
eavoirfaire  of  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  yet  Chet 
wode  was  very  young.  But  the  change  was  in 
no  one  way  pleasing:  there  was  muoh  in  my 
quondam  friend  to  pain;  a  hard,  worldly  ex- 
pression about  the  moutii,  a  few  lines   aeroes 
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tile  high  pale  forehead,  whioh  dissipation  and 
eyil  passions  had  evidently  ploughed ;  and 
other  evidenoes  of  a  ohange  for  the  worse,  far 
more  difficult  to  describe  than  to  imagine.  I 
obtained  leaye  of  absenoe  for  a  oouple  of  days, 
aooepted  an  invitation  from  Chetwode  to  dine 
with  him  at  a  West-end  hotel,  ax4  we  tiien 
^Ped  away  iar  Hyde  Park  to  lounge  away  an 
hour  pleasantly  before  dinner.  |{e  there  intro- 
duced me  to  several  Mends  of  Jiis,  '' capital 
fellows/'  as  he  informed  me ;  an^  I  only  remem- 
ber of  them  now  that  the  impression  they  left  on 
me  9,^  parting  was  anything  |)ut  favourahle. 
They  were  men  one  sees  everywhere — ^men  abou^ 
town,  Bond-street  loungers,  £otten-row  eques- 
trians, backers  of  Perby  horses,  **  protectors  "  of 
of  opera-dancers.  Their  oonversation  savoured 
ohiefly  of  sporting  topics  and  town  scandal.  We 
dined  at  my  friend's  hotel,  talked  over  old  times 
as  we  discussed  our  wine  and  walnuts,  till  we 
had  rubbed  off  a  little  of  tiie  rust  which  absenoe 
more  or  less  always  throws  round  friendship ;  and 
for  a  while  I  really  did  think,  as  Chetwode's 
eyes  grew  bright  as  he  i^ke  of  schoolboy  days 
and  friendships,  that  I  had  wromged  him,  and 
tiiat  the  true  heart  was  as  yet  sound  at  the 
oo<re.  The  hour  was  somewhat  late  as  I  rose  to 
depart,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  wished  him  good 
night.  He  proposed  to  stroU  port  of  my  way 
home,  and  ann-in<«nn  we  sauntered  up  Jermyn- 
itnet.  When  we  had  walked  half-way  up  Ihat 
Ktnet  he  stopped  ahozi  at  the  door  of  a  private 
house,  knocked,  was  stared  at  through  a  kind 
of  private  wicket  in  the  door,  and  instantly 
admitted.  Dragging  mo  in,  he  led  the  way 
upstairs,  flung  o^Mn  a  4o«r,  and  led  me  to  sudi 
a  scene  as  I  have  never  dnce  forgotten.  The 
^oprietor  was  a  Jew.  The  patrons  of  this  Pan- 
demonium were  what  I  expected  —  loose  men 
about  town,  with  here  and  there  an  old  peer,  an 
^.P.  or  two,  a  oountry  squire,  or  a  young  Guards- 
man who  was  £ut  learning  how  to  throw  dice, 
and  tiie  road  to  the  Queen's-Benoh  prison  as  a 
set-off.  The  supper,  whioh  was  gratuitous,  was 
in  the  best  possible  taste,  the  chandeliers  lit  up  a 
handsome  suUe  of  rooms;  and  if  ever  vice  could 
he  gilded  till  it  became  attractive  to  a  disin- 
terested spectator,  it  was  in  Jermyn-stzeet,  where 
licvi  nightly  saw  tiie  best  blood  in  the  realm 
check  by  jowl  with  the  fabricators  of  cogged  dice 
and  marked  aees.  Yery  bland  was  the  smile  of 
that  wily  Israelite  as  he  bowed  to  COietwode  and 
myself;  very  *^ knowing"  were  the  half^glances 
interohanged  between  that  worthy  and  the  hawk- 
eyed,  hard-featured  men  who  officiated  as  "  de- 
coys''  to  that  agreeable  establishment.  There  at 
a  table  sat  a  seleot  party  of  gamesters,  staking 
their  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  on 
tLe  turn-up  of  a  caxd  or  the  oast  <^  a  die ;  every- 
thing was  conducted  in  perfect  *<  gentlemanly " 


order, — no  oaths,  no  visible  ezcit^iieBt^  notiwg 
but  a  hard,  flzed  resolve  of  each  ^i^er  to  rrii 
himself  or  his  t^ts-o-vw.  Obeying  a  geetwe  frsn 
Chetwode,  I  sat  down  almost  mechanieaHy  at  hii 
8i4e  at  a  supper-table. 

"But  of  course  I  cannot,  and  will  notpli^/' 
said  L 

f  ( Ho  one  her^  is  oblige^  ^  p)|f  vfiHf  M 
likes,r  WM  the  curt  reply* 

"Xou  oome  as  my  ^end— in  that  WBS?lA 
look  on— and  be  quiet»  if  you  wpl  n4  j(i|j 
And  so  saying  he  took  )iis  pUee  on  |i  vacant  i)i^ 
The  game  was  *'  hasard.^  {'or  a  jf^  ^ 
followed  my  poor  friend— he  won  largaly.  IWt 
in  spite  of  my  distaste  for  the  plaee,  sosmi^ 
interested  in  watching  the  faces  of  tjie  g9f4^ 
One  was  a  mere  boy—"  a  pigeon  "—as  A*  liMl! 
is,  on  whose  cheek  the  down  of  apyoaflWBg.lPtf! 
hood  was  hardly  yet  visible ;  his  nei^ihoof  inji 
a  hard-featured,  military-looking  man  of  S%i 
whose  imperturbable  coolness  as  he  "  eallsd  1^ 
main "  luckily,  or  the  contrary,  pc^  of  a  )istH 
grown  cold  in  iniquity,  of  perohanee  n  hiqpi^.9W 
hi^y,  forsaken  long  ago,  night  after  id^ 
fur  Levi's  Inferno;  of  leelinga  iHddh,  cms  tp^ 
had  gradually  grown  )iarder  and  more  eeifivt 
tin  the  man  became  a  mere  gambler,  to  iJMft 
play  had  lost  its  excitement,  and  was  now  only 
the  means  of  a  disgraceful  livelihood.  Thatnjpa 
was  one  of  liovi's  "  bonnets"  or  "  decoys f—fpi 
there,  ni^t  alter  night,  did  he  sit  wit|i  a  /ii0^ 
box  in  his  hand,  so  long  as  there  was  a  posti^ 
victim  in  the  room.  There  were  e|defit  bo^  TO 
had  post-obited  their  fathers — the  dariingf  n 
mothers  who  little  knew  how  the  pet  Pf^^KNt 
were  spending  their  year's  allowance  in  a  |>^p^ 
there  were  agreeable  **  gentlemen,"  who,  bi^gypiB| 
life  without  a  shilling  of  their  own,  yot  ooi^pQI 
to  get  mauy  a  shilling  gf  other  peoj^'s,  fffff- 
fessional  **  Qreeking."  There  jm  ^e  ygnnnwi 
of  fashion  who  looked  in  because  ha  was  **^fiH 
and  wanted  excitement — and  at  his  elhtfir  % 
yellow- visaged,  vulture-like  Jew,  who  wofSj^ltili 
his  money  to-night,  andlend  him  moie  tp-f 
at  cent,  per  cent,  thus  making  sure  <a  hif^  i 
way.  And  among  such  men  as  fheifig  " 
had  cast  his  lot. 

Chetwode  went  home  in  an  hooi'a  timei  gil|]PK 
me  upon  his  resolution  in  leaving  of  so  m^  si4 
laughing  as  he  showed  me  a  thic)c  ra||.  of  hud^* 
notes.  I  was  more  4iflgusted  tiiaa  X  Q|n  MJJbr 
express.  I  told  him  po— and  vn*  JlUlhi'i'^'^ 
good  bupouredly  enoq^,  for  my  9UUh  3)* 
next  night  lie  4iQed  with  me  qnioily  ^  W9 
lodgings,  and  on  leaving,  promised  to  90  4»  htf 
hotel,  t  subsequently  learnt  ttiat  he  ipi(  t» 
Levi's,  where  he  speedily  los(i  1191a  h^l^ 
pounds,  whioh  hp  paid  in  billf  a^  X.p.1J,]|i  A 
year  hadpass^  away,  u>d  I  wa^otK^fficMi^im 
W  lat^  writing  in  n^  jpqobi,  yhqi  I  fcy ipi  fpi» 
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MtlfMrike  mjwiadofw;  I  listened,  a  whistle— 
jW'Urtu  tike  somid  oame  again.    It  was  evidently 
•ile  olM  tryiBgt(^  arrest  my  attention.    I  looked 
•*A-Hriid  tliere  fa  the  bright  moonlight  in  the 
i^feet  below  stood   Ohetwode.    He  spdce,    his 
t>fe^  sbnhded  strangely  hollow— he  sorely  was 
ffl.    "Let  me  in,  5—,  I  am  expelled  from  Oxford 
9St  gaoSding.'^    Inexpressibly  shocked/ I  went 
town  stairs,  opened  the  street-door,  and  he  followed 
Ife  te-^ain  m  edience,  which  he  was  ^e  first  to 
h^A    "  Soyoa  see  I  am  in  town  once  more,  but 
^time  nnexpectedly."    I  laid  my  Jiand  kindly 
on  m  sboiO^,  and  said,  fbr  *he  was  white  as  a 
iWt— f^'rest  awliite,  and  then  we  can  better  talk 
w'lWlBr,  idid'  see  what  cak  be  done.**    t  could  not 
Ay  mors.*  ^Af£»r  a  pause,  he'  told  me  all.    He 
ski  won  a  large  stake  from  an  undergraduate,  a 
1  had  tid^en  place  on  the  spot,  the  a£Eair  got 
['abroad,  suspicions  of  foul  play,  which  none, 
lelosing  man,  really  in  their  hearts  believed, 
hlifted — and  Chetwode  was    expelled  the 
Hty.    Since  that  last  event,  he  had  wan- 
jMhd  about  his  old  haunts,  till  at  last,  robbed  of 
•fttj  shilling  he  possessed,  he  came  to  me.    His 
^^,  who  had  been  obliged  already  to  pay  large 
B&'to  defray  his  son's  extravagiEince,  on  hearing 
iftOM  disgraoeful.  termination    of  his    College 
eneeiy  had  in  a  letter  stated,  that  he  would  make 
Kt  a  small  allowance  to  keep  him  from  starva- 
pfe ;  bi^'  never  wished  to  see  him  more.    I  wrote 
^m  tatker  for  him ;  but  of  course  my  letter  was 
2}^*^    Shortly  after  this,  his  father  died,  and 
pot  (^etwode^s  heart  seemed  broken.    His  mother 
•■^^  to  iim  to  come  home ;  he  went  thither  after 
[  me  many  promises  of  amendment,  which, 
i  he  kept    It  has  been  said  that  '*  there 
il  person  as  a  reformed  rake :  "  how  thai 
Lwill  not  jHresume  to  say.    I  think  a 
gambler  would  be  a   greater  rarity. 
i  Wther^a  advice,  he  went  abroad.     §he, 
lited  woman,  thought  in  this  way 
L  from  his  old  habits.    He  went  on  the 
f  somehow  or  other  got  to  Baden-Baden, 
place  he  oould  have  chosen  to  visit ; 
at  many  other  German  watering- 
» ttre  yublio  gambling-tables,  licensed  by  the 
lor  iie  sake  of  the  large  revenue 
therefrom.    Hiere  Chetwode  picked  up 
Jearoiyn  street  aequaintanoe— and  good 
SOS  were  forgotten,  the  instant  the  rattle 
Mfediee  elittked  fa  his  ear.   His  career  for  tiie 
Hlfow  years  it  unknown  to  me.    In  the  mean- 
ftl  Us  motiier  died,  leavfag  him  some  fow 
VfeMnd  pwads  which  she  had  saved  for  her 
*Wtt  hif  ,*  and  whieh,  doubtless,  were  speedily 
Then,  lower  and  lower,  hebeoame  a 
1  to  erown  his  sins,  forged  his  elder 
^'  Ai  only  escaped  transportation 
fluStb^  <^Iemenby.    Henceforth,  I  could 
*x  ,  iiumcatf6n  wifh  such  ft  man* 


I  subsequently  heard  on  good  authority  tiiat  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Levi's  Inferno,  as  a  "  bonnet," 
for  which  post  his  gentlemanlike  appearance,  and 
address  qualified  him.    lime  passed  away. 

One  cold  winter^s  morning,  being  "  on  leave  ** 
from  her  Majesty's  Waste  Paper  Office,  and  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  pass  my  time  away,  I  strolled 
down  to  the  Old  Bailey,  to  hear  the  trials  which 
were  then  "on.**    There  seemed   to  be    a  for 
greater  crowd  than  usual,  so,  passing  a  shillfag  to 
one  of  the  ushers,  I  succeeded  in  entering  the 
court  by  a  private  door  and  obtained  a  comfortable 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  dock.    The  next  case 
would  be,  I  was  informed  by  the  smirking  usher 
aforesaid,  the  trial  of  two  men  for  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  somebody,  which  arose  out  of  a  "  horsed 
case,"  as  the  teclmical  slang  goes.    There  were 
likewise  other  indictments  agunst  the  elder  pi$- 
soner — ^the  exact  nature  of  which  I  have  forgot- 
ten.   Presently  there  was  a  buzz  m  the  Court  as 
the  prisoners  were  put  to  the  bar.    An  official  just 
then  happened  to  be  standing  between  me  and  the 
prisoners,  who  pleaded  "  not  guilty,**  and  the  trial 
commenced.    The  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  Mr. 
Seijeant  Eitherside,  opened  his  case  m,  what  the 
reporters  were  pleased  to  call  fa  next  day's  papers, 
"  a  neat  speech  ;**  and  proceeded  to  call  witnesses, 
when  the  offidal,  who  all  along  had  been  standing 
up  and  deprivmg  me  of  a  look  at  the  prisoners, 
sat  down,  and  I  saw  standing  fa  the  dock  the  tall 
form    of   Arthur    Chetwode  I    Words   will   not 
convey    my    feelings.      Witness    after   witness 
ascended  the  box,  and  deposed  with  damning 
effect  to  the  guilt  of  at  least  one  of  the  prisoners, 
who  was  known  as  William  Lewis,  his  real  namd 
befag,  as  I  knew,  Arthur  Chetwode.    Fot  the 
younger  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Bathbone,  there 
seemed  a  doubt,    ^e  was  a  mere  boy  and  excited 
much  pity  m  Court ;  he  seemed  all  along  to  have 
been  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  more  skilfol  and 
more  hardened  villafa,  Lewis.   They  were  charged 
with  having  conspired  with  others,  (still,  luckily 
for  themselves,  at, large,)   to    cheat   a  country 
gentleman  at  cards,  and  had  fa  other  modes  of 
gambling  fleeced  him  of  some  few  hundred  pounds 
and  a  valuable  race-horse  to  boot.    There  was 
a  full  attendance  of  "  sporting  men,**  black  legs 
et  id  genus  omne,  among  whom  I  saw  Levi,  the 
late  proprietor  of  liie  Jermyn  Street  Inferno.    I 
since  have  heard  that  some  of  these  men  were 
implicated  fa  the  crime  for  which  the  present 
prisoners  were  tried— and  that  they  had  made 
arrangements  to  "  levant,"  as  their  phrase  is,  fa 
case  Chetwode  or  his  coxmsel  should  fa  any  way 
orimfaate  tiiem.    But  bad  as  my  qwmdam  friend 
was,  he  was  not  the  man  to  betray  his  oonfoder- 
ates ;  nay  more,  I  noticed  that  his  oonnsel  had 
evidently  been  fastrncted  to  slur  over  any  pofats, 
how6ter. favourable  to  himself,  which  Inight  tend 
to  damage  his  companions.   The  counsel  for  Lewis 
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eroQs-exanuned  the  proeeoutor's  witnesses  at  great 
length,  but  failed  to  elicit  any  material  points  on 
l^ehalf  of  iiii  client.  The  counsel  for  the  younger 
prisoner,  Eathbone,  as  I  had  indeed  expected, 
)>ased  his  defence  upon  the  supposition  that  his 
mnf  ortunate  client  had  been  all  along  an  innocent 
TictUDDU  As  for  Rathbone,  he  seemed  utterly 
oyerwhelmod,  for  he  kept  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands  and  seemed  absorbed  in  grief,  while  his 
brother  in  adyendfy  was  continually  writing 
notes  to  his  oounsel — at  the  same  time  whisper- 
ing, if  one  might  judge  &om  the  mutual  expres- 
sion on  their  faces,  consolation  to  his  firiend.  A 
piece  of  paper  was  handed  by  request  of  the 
prisoner  Lewis  to  Rathbone^s  counsel  whose  face, 
on  reoeipt  of  it,  brightened  up  with  satisfaction. 
If  ext  came  the  speeches  for  the  defence,  displaying 
mmh.  eloquent  sophistry  and  pathetic  declama- 
tion, at  the  expence  of  truth  and  sound  reasoning. 
Then  the  Judge's  clear,  passionless  summing  up — 
and  the  Jury  retired.  All  this  while  I  had  never 
caught  Ghetwode's  eye.  I  did  so  now — and  for 
a  moment  the  flush  of  shame  mantled  on  his 
cheek,  but  speedily  recovering  his  possession,  he 
turned  to  his  fellow-prisoner,  and  talked  to  him 
earnestly  in  a  low  tone,  till  directed  to  leave  the 
dock  while  the  Jury  considered  their  verdict. 
Two  hours  passed,  of  painful  anxiety  to  mo,  of 
beer-drinking  and  idle  gossip  outside  to  the 
feitigued  auditors  of  the  long  trials,  of  pleasant 
chat  to  the  Old  Bailey  practitioners.  Then  came, 
•*  How  say  you,  gentlemen,  is  William  Lewis 
guilty,  &0.,  &0.,  or  not  guilty  P"  "  How  say  you, 
&o.,  is  John  Bathbone  guilty,  &o.,  &c.,  or  not 
guilty  ?"  Then  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  as  regard 
both  prisoners  was  given,  with  a  recommendation 
to  mercy  on  behalf  of  Bathbone,  on  account  of  his 
tender  years  and  the  evident  influence  exercised 
Idm  by  the  elder  criminaL  The  prisoners 
severally  asked  what  they  had  to  say  in 
akagatioii  of  judgment ;  and  then  Chetwode's  face 
Asthed  as  he  reared  his  form  to  its  full  height  and 
i^ke  much  as  follows : — 

"  Were  I  asked  alone  what  I  have  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon  me,  I  should 
be  silent  The  jury  have  found  me  "guilty,' 
and  I  am  ready  to  receive  my  sentence  as  a  man, 
though  in  all  things  else  I  have  indeed  disgraced 
mv  manhood  and  my  name.  But  the  case  is  some- 
what diflferent.    That  boy,  for  he  is  little  more, 


is  convicted  of  a  crime  of  which  he  ia 
BO  &r  at  least  as  active  partioipation  goer;  I  Ini 
it  is  due  to  kim^  (whom  the  learaad  «o«nsd  te 
the  prosecution  has  kindly  callod  my^  <  vMoi,') 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words.  If^  my  lord,  tke 
assurance  of  a  man,  who  has  forfeited  almost  dl 
daim  to  credence  by  his  misdeeds  can  be  takea 
i<x  aught  at  such  a  time  as  tiiis,  I,  'who  have 
nothing  now  to  gain  by  falsehood,  do  solenmfy 
swear  that  the  unfortunate  boy  beside  me  li 
innocent  this  day.  It  has  moreover  been  sug- 
gested by  the  oounsel  on  the  other  side  that  if 
I  would  give  the  prosecution  any  information  ss 
regards  my  confederates  who  have  escaped  justice" 
(here  I  observed  Levi  and  several  others  of  hi* 
stamp,  who  were  in  court,  turn  very  pale^)  "I 
might  materially  benefit  myself:  my  Lord, 
degraded  as  I  am,  I  would  scorn  to  pupcb^ie 
liberty  or  even  life,  by  betraying  my  asaociatei, 
even  though  more  guilty  than  nyselt  Aai  J 
will  say  further  that  could  I  by  any  persoml 
sacrifice,  remedy  the  evil  I  have  doiie  to  aj 
fellow-prisoner,  I  would  willingly  do  so,  then^it 
may  not  be  believed  by  any  gentleman  in  the 
Court.  My  Lord,  I  have  now  done,  I  have  notinig 
more  to  say,  I  now  await  your  Lsrdihi^s 
pleasure." 

These  words  delivered  in  a  clear,  unfiBlterilig 
voice,  were  scarcely  ended,  when  Chetwode  beat 
down  towards  his  brother  in  misfortune,  sad 
I  could  plainly  hear  him  murmur,  "  Bathbom, 
forgive  me !"  Then  the  young  man  so  addressed, 
losing  all  self-possession  extended  his  hand  to 
Chetwode,  and  bursting  into  tears  sobbed  audibtj 
with  true  feeling.  "  I  do  indeed,  God  bless  your 
generous  heart"  Till  this  time  Chetwode's  nerye 
had  never  deserted  him,  but  now  all  that  wss 
good  in  the  man  mastered  him,  and  I  cduld  see  Ij 
the  working  of  his  face  how  hard  he  struggled  to 
repress  his  emotion.  Sentence  was  passed  on  the 
prisoner  Chetwode,  (or  Lewis)  and  deferred  as 
regarded  Bathbone.  The  sentence  on  the  fotaet 
was,  I  believe  two  years  imprisonment  Bath- 
bone, I  am  happy  to  say,  shortly  after  reoeiTsd  t 
free  pardon,  in  consequence  of  some  facts  whieh 
afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  proseoo- 
tion.  And  so  the  gambler  had  become  a  flrimiatyi 
and  the  criminal  a  convicted  prisoner.  AadtiifiK 
things  were  the  result  of  Houge  si  Noir, 

(To  be  coMwtiedO 
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Ill  «  wild  and  dreary  scene,  wbioh  tbe  rude  wind 
made  to  seem  more  dreary  still ;  for  he  raised  his 
■ereeehing  voice,  sod  howled  and  roared,  and  then 
iod  shrieking  as  if  from  bb  own  turmoil ;   a  crazy. 


lumbering  old  caravan  sulkily  draatd^»l0ii|  iki 
road  and  over  the  broken  ground.  Xru^igf  ^jrqiUr 
depth  than  usual  caused  a  heavy  lounge  Jf»onp  iia|( 
ind  threatened  dislocation  to  the  rickety,  Tcwe; 
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^  it  vaooTOted  Us  eqnilibrlam,  and  amidst  the 
Oiksia  of  tto  ^v«r,  and  the  renewed  screams  of 
Urn  Jvlad,  whiek  seemed  to  have  oome  back  to  lode 
on  tiit'diaaater*  hM  om  its  waj.  At  length  it 
itepfadt  Md  a  woman  pot  her  head  out  of  the 
doorway  and  surveyed  the  scene  aronnd.  '*  *Tis 
biUer  ^old,  and  Ueak,  and  drear/'  she  said ;  ""yet 
)Kua  the  wiad  gambols  *mid  the  leafes,  and  then 
pha^  Wes  and  twigs  aad  all  before  him  as  he 
M%  flies  to  you  black  and  gloomy  hills,  there  to 
sing  the  requiem  of  himself  and  all  else  bom  to 
tBrmoil/' 

There  was  a  discrepancy  between  her  tattered 
garb  and  the  education  of  her  words;  but  as  her 
eyes,  of  almost  superhuman  brightness,  glared  into 
the  distance  whither  in  fancy  the  wind  had  already 
fled^she continued : — "  It  is  a  foul  and  faulty  life; 
now  here,  now  there,  wandering — wandering,  from 
digr  to  day,  month  to  month,  year  to  year — no  rest, 
no  bope  of  rest-— on  earth,  nt  least — and  the  here- 
aflerl — aye,  there  lies  the  darkest  spot  of  all." 
*  •  ••Ourses  on  your  ceaseless  growlings,"  and  the 
pan^  ber  companion,  for  one  moment  stopped  in 
Tiihpnmiiiig  the  horse  to  scowl  on  her.  *'  Curses 
«■  jour  teaseless  bowlings ;  you*d  scare  away  the 
littirof  Mfe  that  is  left  in  a  man.  In  the  Devil's 
m^t^  or  thai  of  any  one  of  his  ten  thousand  vota- 
nea»  take  to  the  bottle  to  stop  these  mummeries;, 
iV».  o*  Hm  life  of  me,  I'll  stop  them  as  I  stopped 
oU»r9  Jong  since."  She  shuddered  for  a  moment 
a%  be  ooBtinned  his  occupations  and.  busied  himself 
about  Ibe  horse.  "  There,'*  he  said,  <<  as  he  let 
Uif  JMHinal  loose,  and  bestowed  a  blow  ui)on  the 
imki  "there-^ff  with  you,  and  get  thy  fill  of 
jUbo  Jmwn  Leather.  Drink,  brute ;  thou  hast  the 
fettor  ht  of  all,  methinks."  He  threw  himself 
d^wn  00  the  turf  and  lit  his  pipe.  The  evening 
iuippa$i  round  him.  Night  came  at  last,  and 
ftoM  ker  robe  the  diamond  stars  peeped  out  one  by 
oiMB;  and  the  moon,  nought  but  a  silver  line  of 
CftwBgnt  ligbt,  rose  and  glided  through  them  in  her 
Vjpjgdated  coarse. 

^'Sennan!*'  the  woman  called,  and  put  her  head 
from  the  caravan.  "  Herman,  do  you  spend  the 
i%bt  thos  P  Come  to  the  shelter,  which  will  keep 
tie  ooU  dews  of  earth  from  racking  thy  limbs  with 
iWiHiitism.  Come,  Herman,  come."  She  came 
the  caravan  and  8to6d  beside  him.  The  wind 
aalde  ber  tattered  garb,  and  played  in  the 
lasaet  of  her  uncombed  hair ;  it  cooled  her 
bemted  brow,  but  the  burning  heat  was  not  only 
skis  deep;  tbere  was«  fire  raging  iu  that  brain 
wbieb  no  mortal  breath  or  earthly  breese  could 

Sbe  knelt  down  beside  him  whom  she  called 
Herman  and  in  whispered  words  repeated  her 
•atnaiiea  for  him  to  return  to  the  caravan.  He 
mn/timvted  obdurate,  sootrling  at  her  in  sullen  wrath. 

*'Heaee  to  yo]%  puling  drab,*'  he  cried,  "benoe 
It  iki  aiflk-fa(^  offspring  of  the  scoffing  noble* 
Aji^  wmmMA,  you  may  tremble  at  the  mention  of 
ftK  «t  Ike  Inemory  of  him,  and  all  cpnoemiag  him. 
I«f 'Gka  tbonght  that  must  and  shall  be  l^me; 


better  meet  it  familiarly,  and  by  familiarity  gain 
indifference.'* 

"  Better  forget,  Herman,  if  forgetfulness  there 
be  for  such  a  thought.'* 

He  turned  sharply  round  and  looked  at  her. 
" Iff"  be  said,  in  answer  to  her  words.  "Iff 
'ITore  heaven  and  earth,  thy  words  and  actions  are 
at  strange  battle  with  each  other.  Thou  wouldst 
obtain  forgetfulness,  if  such  exists  for  snob  a 
thought;  yet  thorn  dost  woo.  nourish,  feed  that 
which  destroys  the  very  boon  thou  wouldst  obtain  9 
thou  wilt  have  yooder  sickly  ehlld  ever  in  thy  sight, 
holding  up  the  mirror  of  bygone  days,  and  bidding 
thee  gaze  in  it.  How  canst  tA^u  wish  forgetfni^ 
ness  wben  thou  dost  thus  wantonly  drive  it  from 
thee  F  Thou  must  be  nought  but  a  fool— a  mtser- 
able  fool — acting  like  one  who  longs  lor  sunshine^ 
and  seeks  it  'iieath  the  deadly  shade  of  the  wide* 
spreading  upas  tree."  He  rose,  and  as  he  spoke 
wandered  from  her.  She  followed  him,  and  quick* 
euing  her  steps,  stood  before  him  in  his  path. 

"Hermann-husband,  friend,  and  foe — speak 
boldly,  and  say  what  thou  wouldst  have.  I  weary 
of  thy  hints,  thy  discontented  words,  thy  jealousy, 
for  it  comes  to  that,  of  a  poor  helpless  babe.  Speak 
to  me,  who  has  a  heart  perhaps  as  valiant  as  thine 
own. 

"  As  valiant  as  mine  own !"  A  mocking  sneer 
csme  on  his  face.  "  Then,  by  my  troth,  w  mine 
own  heart  a  coward  to  the  core.  As  valiant  !— 
Poor  wretch,  to  hug  thyself  in  that  delusion  t 
Why,  as  I  watch  thee  on  thy  restleaa  slunAers, 
and  mark  the  starts  and  muttered  words,  and 
grindbg  of  the  teeth,  and  all  the  other  signs  wbieb 
speak  of  a  fevered  oonscienee,  I  wonder  at  tb* 
weakness  of  the  soul,  or  spirit,  or  what  it  may  be» 
which  keeps  the  human  frame  agoing,  yet  eannoll 
meet  unshrinkingly  the  empty  shadow  of  unsub* 
stantial  thought.'* 

She  olung  to  his  arm,  for  they  bad  entered  into 
the  sombre  shelter  of  a  great  and  gloomy  wood^ 
where  owls  screaa^d  in  the  darklles^  and  bate 
whirred  through  tlie  air,  and  mice  ran  their  asai 
gambols  on  the  decaying  carpet  of  falling  leavea* 
"  Herman,  that  which  thou  dost  call  unanbstan* 
tial  becomes  tangible  and  real  to  me ;  for,  in  mj 
slumbers  imps  of  darkest  form  and  foul  malevolenoo 
keep  up  their  nightly  dances  round  my  bed,  pluck 
at  my  flesh  with  pincers,  drag  my  sinews  from 
their  lair,  rack  my  racked  nerves ;  and  when  I  would 
escape,  slumber  stands  their  helper,  and  lulls  me 
to  their  power  again  ;  once  more  to  their  torment, 
then  comes  the  former  course ;  then  toment,  then 
slumber  once  more.  So  do  I  pass  through  nigb^ 
and  now  dost  thou  wonder  at  my  starta  and  otber 
signs  of  woe  P"  He  laughed ;  a  loud,  aardonie 
laugh;  and  an  echo  caught  it  up;  and  another 
and  another,  till  Elfried  (so  was  the  woman  named) 
forgot  its  birth,  and  bestowed  on  it  for  parentago 
her  tormentors  of  the  night. 

"  Hist  !**  she  cried ;  "  hist  1  they  are  now  abroad 
— this  is  their  hour;  didst  thou  not  hear  the  idocf 
and  mocking  chorus  of  their  mirth — as  of  ten 
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nyritd  dying  voioas — knid  at  first,  and  then  gone 
l^tbedtstaooer 

"  Fool  !'*  was  his  rejoinder ;  "  thy  fear  begets 
Ht  ehildivn;  'twas  I  who  bogbed  at  thy  most 
ibolish  picture  of  the  fancied  terrors  of  the  night. 
And  now  my  merriment,  shared  by  the  rery  rocks 
kid  hills  at  thy  expense,  must  aonjnre  up  fresh 
lobKns  to  thy  bran.  Bvt  tho«  hast  lost  the 
Question.  I  said  thon  wotddst  ha?e  forgetfdlness 
%f  the  past,  and  of  that  belonging  to  the  past; 
If  nrdbr-*-nay,  shrink  not,  eoward  ! — ^'tis  the  word 
Vliich  names  the  aet ;  whisper  it  to  thyself-— shout 
it  aloud,  for  none  will  bear  it — none,  save  the  bats 
ind  birds  and  veronn — and  th^  tell  no  tales.  80, 
^ut  with  the  frighting  word.  Nay,  by  my  soul,  if 
thou  dost  show  suoh  senseless  termr,  I  will  brain 
thee  with  this  stone.  There,  silly  woman,  there-* 
I  did  hot  speak  to  quiet  you,  and  still  your  foolish 
eries — there !  *  and  he  M  her  on. 
'  ''Now,  we  will  sit  on  the  knotted  roots  of  thb 
great  tree,  and  darkness  shall  unloose  my  tongue, 
while  I  do  tht  bidding  and  speak  boldly." 

**  To  the  old  ground  again.  Tliou  wouldst  hare 
fiyrgetfulness  of  that  cursed  day  when,  by  foul 
c^anee— or  say,  rather,  chance,  without  the  fool — 
tlie  noble  baron — ^nay,  his  name  matters  not-— 
Crossed  our  path.  Was  it  my  fault  that  cards  had 
played  me  feJse.  and  drawn  poverty  upon  me  P  and 
fem  it  be  my  fault  that  he  was  rich,  and  that  I  took 
kn  weiilth,  and  life  with  wealth  V* 
'  •'Herman,"  said  Elfried,  in  a  steadier  voice 
than  his  own,  ^'  thou  can'st  not  boast  of  courage; 
lor  thou  doit  vakt  excuses  for  tMne  act,  and  that 
Iocs  whnper  coward.  Thou  did*st  kill  the  man- 
why  avails  not.  The  deed  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
tndone ;  but  the  seooiid  victim  of  that  deed,  the 
helpless  ehnd,  why  should  she  be  the  subject  of  thy 
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*«  Beosuse  I  bate  her !  She  brings  the  memory 
of  the  past  to  thee,  therefore  l"hat«  her  !  She 
domes  before  me  in  thy  love,  therefore  I  hate  her ! 
1  have  watehed  you  foudle  her ;  and  then  she  is 
the  cause  of  all  ihe  grumbling  thou  dost  give  to 
me;  for,  were  it  not  for  her,  thou  wouldst  forget 
the  past,  or  seek  forgetfulness  in  me.  When  I 
think  of  this,  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  send  the 
brat  tramping  to  the  father,  or  bid  thee  onward 
With  her,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate."  His  sullen 
mood  oame  baek  to  him,  and  he  withdrew  a  few 
naces  from  his  wife. 

'  "Herman!"  but  he  did  not  answer  her.  "Her- 
man,  where  art  thou  ?  Speak,  my  husband,  for  I 
tremble  with  fear  for  thee.  H«rman,  unsay  thy 
hasty  words ;  think  on  the  helpless  little  face  thou 
dosfr  so  hate*,  the  liftle  fragile  form,  the  pleading 
tolce,  the  warm  and  tender  heart  that  longs  to  love 
even  so  rough  a  thing  as  thou  art.  Oh,  husband, 
crush  these  little,  angry  feelings,  and  seek  to  do 
ttwne  reparation  for  thy  crime  in  showing  mercy  to 
that  child,  made  orphan  by  t!»y  hand.  Where  art 
thon,  husband  P 

8b0  gwpei  in  that  black  darkness,  but  she  could 
act  touch  him,  for  he  had  wandered  on  Without 


her.  StiU  she  followed,  for  his  footfaQ  toM  tte 
path  be  took.  On,  into  Ihe  very  Mftre  ^tM 
wood^  creeping,  enrwling,  thfngt  of  g^t  anl  M^ 
row,  bound  together  t>y'  oridiiB,  thuii  ttiey  ^rttisf 
together,  yet  apait-^^n,  into  the  Vdlry  d^pth  4Pf 
that  great  gloomy  wood.  * 


And  in  the  creaking  caravan  a  baby  slMbcrcA  \ 
its  little  hands,  crossed  on  its  mail)to  ncoft;llt 
bloe  eyes  closed  and  vdled  'with  silkte  Mi^  tht 
golden  hair  falling  In  glossy  ringlets  cnrer  the 
rounded  shoulders.  A  smile  pbyed  o'Cr  tht 
dimpled  features  of  the  child,  and  a  munhiilr,  Ifts 
dancing  water  in  a  summer's  sun'  fell  fh>ti  W 
opening  lips.  * 

''Father,"  she  lisped;  "Father,  and  King^ 
Heaven,  think  of  a  little  child ;  take  care  of  ttw'i 
take  care  of  little  Leoline.**  " 

Oood  ministers  watch  sndi  shnnbers»  and  thl 
sunshine  of  the  infant's  prayer  fell  on  the  outsjuaJ 
pinions,  gilding  them  with  its  own  brightneai.  M 
she  spoke  again. 

"  Great  Lord,  keep  thou  all  hanh  (torn  LeoKM) 
hold  her  safe  in  thtne  own  hand,  and  let  faer  dsfft 
to  love  thee."  Angels  wafted  soft  l^hifiibera  tolMif, 
and  the  whispers  of  her  guardians  fell  on  her  MM 
soul.  She  lay  on  that  bleak  common,  in  ihtortM 
crazy  carriage,  with  a  body-guard  of  beinga  so  {jto* 
rious  that  earth's  mightiest  potentates,  is'^Mir 
grandest  robes  of  state,  are  but  beggars  to  thM; 
Yet  danger  hovered  near  her.  Danger;  dlesAlft 
for  the  two  Cain-like  wanderers  had  met  agiulri 
the  terror-shaken  will  of  one  had'yieldcd  to  the 
influence  of  the  other;  a  second  death  had  gfown 
from  the  first,  and  the  Numbering  child  wiis  dcbmedi 
The  symbol  of  their  guilty  purpose  Was  read  in  Adt 
shrinking  gait — in  the  nervous  Hutching  <)f  tit 
sharpen^  blade  which  was  to  do  the'mOrdHrNl 
work,  and  send  the  spirit  of  thcf  sleeping  cHittlJ 

a  better  world  than  theirs.  

^  "  Keep  to  thy  purpose,  wife ;  one  sfrokCk  knd 
thou  art  mine  in  heart  again,  and  I  am  thliie^-^ 
more  twain — no  more  cringing  child  t(S  ooiac  betwet 
us.  Now,  give  me  a  match,  wife;  kindle'^ 
brand,  for  the  moon  has  tnmed  sickly  pdle  aid 
will  not  light  us.  Softly,  wife ;  I  would  iiCir1il#t 
thee  waken  her — in  her  sleep,' wife— ^eveniiilMt 
sleep  shall  she  die.  'Twill  spare  her  ftWb^  and 
'twill  spare  her  cries.     Now,  thine  hand  !*      "  * 

Then  the  child  murmured  once  moro  M  h^ 
slumbers.  "  Father !  keep  all  harm  from  li^dHnet 
all  harm  from  Leoline  f  -ShaU  (he  inlmnt  "pmytt 
faU  wolrthless  ?  The  whisper  of  the  tendiilg  sMfi 
fioated  o'er  her  senses.  Her  blue  eyes  opeii^'M 
fixed  with  a  loving  smile  on  her^hom  ^ka^fs 
mother.  -  -      ■    .  ' 

"Mother!  dear  mother!"  she  said ^  ^UM^ 
has  slept,  and  dlreaiht,  dear  motfHJt-,  of  MKher 
happy  land,  where  'M  is  bhi^t  and  g<k)d,1feottkr ;" 
and  ihe  little  arms  were  twined  rottuB  tho  liM(  hf 
her  who  had  come  tc  slay.  *  """^  ^'^ 

The  kirifb  was  ^cady,  Ittd  the  gftspiag'tMid  ifti 
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mijh  M  tiw  bato  heari  shrunk  at  the  glance  of 
fkmittm  tlytn.  «  One  8iroke---one,''  he  ottered 
toJriMelT;  and  aathe  ohild  premd  her  little  ebeek 
m^  t)m  hand  of  filfridl,  he  raised  the  cruel 
WUV^  Boi  his  arm  fell  nerveless,  a  film  spread 
jferUs  sights  his  iremUing  limbs  gave  way,  and 
jPei,  h^lese  he  laj,  striekeii  with  mortid  sick- 
MM.'  The  ehOd  crept  near  him;  her  h'ttfe  hand 
)^M  j^  eohittg  brow,  whilst  her  babj  voice  whis- 
fM  welds  4  oottfort  to  the  weeping  Mried. 
<*  f  Veep  hq^  dear,**  she  said ;  '*  weep  not,  bnt 
fnji  prmjer  is  our  strength  of  thej  saj;  ask 
iMlim  may  bi  well,  and,  if  His  God's  will,  von  will 

Bat  pn^er  was  not  for  the  sin-stained  woman. 
Gutt  had  cast  its  gloom  around  her  like  a  dense 
Mheavj  fog,  and  her  prayer  was'  choked  even  in 
jl«  vfiy  lUeiMce. 

8lowlj  the  hours  dragged  through  the  weary 
mifA  I  and  when  morning  came  Herman  was  quiel, 
tm  Ihe  viobnee  of  the  fit  had  passed  away,  and  life 
nwaed  to  him ;  his  sand  was  not  quite  run ;  he 
M  liib  in  a  clmin  of  destiny  still  to  forge.  He 
fleevered  slowly,  and  with  recovery  a  change  came 
lehio.  He  would  sit  for  hours  looking  at  the 
Mi  net  speaking  to  but  looking  at  her.  She 
mmA  te  ioU  a  strange  position  in  his  mind.  He 
I9fer  spoke  of  iajury  to  her  now,  and  yet  he  did 
M  love  her;  it  was  more  fear  than  love  which 
lft0  him  sifent  toWards  her;  he  still  would  have 
kvr  dead,  but  not  by  his  hand.  Days,  weeks, 
waths  paseed,  and  Leoline  led  the  same  wfld, 
mderiag  life.  It  was  a  base  one  for  a  child— 
mii  Mh$  and  curses,  and  bad  thoughts  and  words 

' yet  all  seemed  to  pass  on  without  staining  her 

pwimind. 

^  Jived  a  dreary  life,  little  heeding  what  passed 
Mmud  her ;  wandering  by  herself,  speaking  none 
Wf  vaida  of  comfort  to  some  sorrowing  mie,  or 
heps  to  one  east  down.  And  often  as  she  wandered 
Jhiough  the  laaek  and  fields  she  would  muse  on  the 
MrU  Aid  ite  ain,  and  sigh ;  and  then  again  smile 
MiMgh  the  aigh  and  starting  tears,  and  raise  her 
klw^  ef  t»  la  the  heaven  from  whence  they  seemed 
t^in^  tlieir  glorious  hoe,  and  whisper,  <*  Thy  will 
W  daner*     nen  she  would  wander  on,  tended  by 

teahe  saw  not,  and  urged  by  them  to  purposes 
aid  boly  thoughts. 
let  9lber  things  crawled  along  her  patli,  dark 
pad  lariag  beings — friends  to  guilt  and  crime; 
fad  Ikey  deaked  themselves  with  smiles,  and  tried 
fa  ptia  her.  They  strewed  flowers  in  her  path, 
aad  bade  her  gather  them,  and  told  her  to  weave 
l)W  ii|t#  »  garland  for  her  golden  locks,  and 
timp  tJieas  kk  bee  bosom  and  oherish  them.  And 
|fta  firteaed  to  these  cheating  words ;  for  what 
loald  a  poor  weak  child  do  against  such  conning 
iboae? 
she  atapped,  far  one  of  their  whispers 
_  ier  ear^  "  lair  diild,"  she  beard,  « thy 
SBJIiiialari  laet  send  pity  to  wj  soul ;  I  would 
mf  thee  from  the  hardshipf  of  thy  lot.  I  wiU 
fblM^  fe«lMel^  follow  k»  and  thou  Mtk  be 


rich,  and  glad  in  silken  gear,  and  live  with  those 
of  high  estate,  and  gentle  speech  and  beafing, 
Would'si  thou  have  it  so  P" 

The  foice  was  kind,  the  matter  of  the  speech 
was  also  kind,  and  the  heart  of  that  fri^dlea^ 
child  pined  for  kindness.  "  What  wonld'st  thoa 
have  me  do,  good  friend  P'*  she  asked,  *^Bnd 
where  art  then ;  I  cakioot  see  thee,  yet  I  would 
fain  behold  the  'outward  semblance  of  so^  gbod  k 
friend." 

<'8ay  thorn  wilt  follow  me,  and  I  will  glad 
thine  eyes  witii  my  fair  presence — promise  to  do 
my  bidding,  tender  child.*' 

'How  winning  the  voice  sounded  I  there  was  no 
oath,  or  curse,  or  stern  command  mingled  with 
those  tcmes  of  gentle  entreaty.  She  dwelt  witk 
pleasure  on  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  her 
cherry  lips  unclosed  to  give  the  promise  he  re- 
quired ;  but  one  had  watched  the  temptei^s  power. 
'  "  Leoline,"'  the  good  spirit  whispered,  **  thoil 
poor,  weak  child,  well  for  thee  is  it  that  tho^  ai^ 
angel's  care.  Those  cheating  words  had  ebe  won 
thee  to  thy  ruin.  Seek  not  to  see  the  hideous 
shape  of  him  who  has  sought  to  snare  thee.  6in*l 
plighting  presence  should  be  hiddeh  from  those  olf 
thy  years.     Thus  I  warn  him  off.  '' 

It  was  night,  and  a  wild  scene  of  mirth  was 
spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  child ;  for  their  wan^ 
dering  life  led  those  who  had  her  in  their  keeping 
to  the  turtooil  and  the  traffic  of  a  great  city*^ 
fair.  Crowds  of  drunken  men,  and  bold-faced 
women  laughed  and  swore.  Bright  lights  blazed 
and  burnt  as  if  they  were  as  reckless  as  (hi 
human  crowd.  Aad  the  giddy  show,  and  the 
booths,  and  games  of  chance — all  were  found 
there ;  and  the  shrill  discordant  band,  and  fifes, 
and  drums,  and  cries  of  vendors  who  woitld  seM 
their  wares,  and  shouts  of  those  who  had  no  wares 
to  sell,  were  all  heard  in  that  Babel  of  human 
voices.  Theft  was  but  a  common  oonsequenee  of 
that  lawless  crowd,  and  blasphemy,  and  drunken^ 
ness,  and  vice  of  every  kind.  There  all  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  that  poor  child.  She  was  lounging 
against  the  stall  her  mother  kept,  when  some 
words  of  discontented  meaning  caught  her  ear.  T#6 
men  were  near,  and  one  spoke  as  he  held  to  th^ 
other  a  golden  ornament  of  excessive  wortlf. 
"  Look  here,"  he  cried,  **  no  more  want,  or  care, 
or  starving  misery.  This  bauble  decked  the  neck 
of  a  fair  dame,  who  dropped  it  as  she  left  her  car* 
riage.  Ah  I  ah ;  she  little  thought  that  I  was 
near  to  keep  it  so  carefully  for  her.'*  ^ 

The  speaker  was  one  who  had  oftentimes  taken 
Leoline  on  his  knee,  told  her  tales,  given  her  sweet* 
meats,  and  bought  for  her  toys.  She  loved  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  she  grieved  to  see  him  in  tb6 
guise  of  a  thief. 

"  Gk4fried,"  she  said,  running  from  the  place 
where  she  was  standing ;  "  Qotfried,  tkaf' — and 
she  pointed  to  the  ornament—^'*  that  is  not  youi* ; 
you  have  no  right  to  that ;  restore  it  to  the  Mj 
who  has  lost  it." 
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"Restoro  it,  innooeDtP**  he  cried.  "Thou 
prettj  babe,  didst  ihoa  Oferhear  my  words  ?  badst 
thou  been  older*  thy  knowledge  might  hate  cost 
thee  dear ;  but  I  would  not  harm  thee  to  sa?e  my 
life,  or  the  life  of  fifty  such.  Kestore  it  P  And 
wherefore  f  Have  I  not  had  life  thrust  on  me,  in 
common  with  the  owner  of  that  bauble ;  and  ha?e 
I  not  the  right  to  the  means  of  life  P  I  cannot 
live  without  food,  I  cannot  have  food  without 
money;  I  have  no  money,  but  that  will  give  me 
some.  I  did  not  asJh  the  gift  of  life — *twas  given 
to  me  ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  give  it  back  again  un* 
asked.  I  must  sustain  it,  or  I  make  a  sin.  This 
glittering  thing  was  cast  before  me,  and  something 
whispered,  "  Take  il."  I  obeyed  the  whisper,  and 
I  employ  it,  in  the  avoidance  of  a  sin,  to  keep  me 
from  a  sin.  'Twere  casting  the  good  thanklessly 
from  me  not  to  do  so.  Eh !  sweet  little  one, 
dost  thou  not  see  the  wisdom  of  thy  old  friend, 
Ootfried  P  Bright  eyes,  come  hither.**  He  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  spoke  to  her  with  earnestness, 
for  he  absolutely  valued  the  opinion  of  the  child, 
and  sought  to  clear  himself  with  her,  not  thinking 
how  he  might  hurt  her  mind  by  his  own  specious 
findication. 

"  Now,  bright  eyes,  listen.  If  I  am  to  live,  if 
even  the  neglect  of  body  which  would  bring  on 
death  be  held  a  sin,  then  I  must  avoid  tha^  neg- 
lect. I  must  have  food,  for  not  to  take  proper 
food  is  to  neglect — to  sin.  Tliis  pretty  toy  pro- 
duces food,  which  she  who  owned  it  has  in  abund- 
ance; therefore  she  lacks  it  not— sins  not — be- 
cause she  has  it  not,  while  I  mmi  sin  without  it. 
There  golden  haired,  thou  see*st  Vm  right,  dost 
notp- 

The  child  thought  for  a  moment,  for  the  sophis- 
try had  told.  "  I  cannot  say  why  it  should  not 
be,"  she  answered ;  **  but— and  yet  I  know  not, 
for  your  words  sound  right.  It  seems, — I 
cannot  tell, — perhaps  it  should  be  as  thou  sayest, 
after  all," 

There  was  woe  to  the  hovering  guardians. 
**  Shall  sin  then  triumph  over  the  beloved,"  they 
said,  «  and  unbelief  find  resting  place  within  the 
bosom  of  that  childish  nature  ?  Foul  things  of 
prime,  speaking  by  their  instruments,  the  mouths 
of  guilty  men  thus  sow  their  seeds  of  ill,  which 
spring  to  trees  of  giant  growth,  and  lead  to  vice, 
and  wrong,  and  crime.  Shall  this  be,  while  we 
rest  here  inactive  from  mercy's  greatest  service, 
the  special  saving  of  a  sinking  soul  P*' 

They  came  with  magic  speed  to  the  earth,  and 
hong  above  the  doubting  child,  and  wafted  truth 
bto  her  soul,  and  wisdom,  and  boldness  to  speak 
wisdom.  Then,  with  her  face  of  innocence,  she 
looked  at  him  who  would  have  taught  her  wrong, 
and  took  his  great  rough  hand  in  hers,  "And 
yet,'*  she  said,  "a  light  seems  to  have  come 
around,  and  ehased  my  doubt  and  darkness  far 
away,  and  made  it  clear  to  my  young  mind  that  it 
h  wrong  to  do  this  deed.  Thou  dost  seem  to^ 
•peak  true,  bat  <Thoa  shalt  not  steaU*    He  who 


has  given  thee  life  nerer  yet  gate  what  he  wcqU 
would  not  have  us  guard  carefully.  Ask  Hi«  foe 
food,  for  the  means  of  gaining  food :  ask,  not  tiki^ 
He  feeds  the  ravens,  and  the  wild  birds  of  At 
wood,  the  beasts  of  prey,  who  dwell  in  the  des^; 
even  the  insect — the  tiny  creeping  insect— haslii 
daily  food,  and  he  wouid  not  let  man  *  starve.* 
Thou  wilt  not  keep  that  glittering  thing— tboa 
wilt  return  it."  But  his  heart  dung  to  ^pwij 
purpose.  "  Gotfried,  old  friend,  trust  to  mn  to 
give  thee  more." 

But  his  heart  was  darkened,  and  he  would  not 
hear  her  speak,  or  let  truth *s  radiance  peoetratetbi 
darkness  of  hu  mind. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Leoline  grew  toward 
womanhood.  Life  brought  to  her  its  anxiouf 
cares ;  and  as  she  looked  around,  it  seemed  tbai 
she  should  lighten  with  her  hands  the  USl  ot 
others.  Yet  what  could  she  do  P  She  had  spe^] 
her  days  in  dreamy  thought  and  in  lonely  wanoer- 
ings.  Slie  liked  to  linger  in  the  golden  nes^f 
filled  with  the  yellow  com,  or  rove  amid  the  woo^ 
beauties  of  the  valley,  and  sing  to  the  listeoitf 
birds,  who  almost  seemed  to  think  her  oae  ^ 
themselves,  so  blithely  did  they  answer  her;  or 
talk  to  the  wild  flowers— «nd  even  they  appeared 
to  open  their  petals  more  widely,  that  not  a  soilBJ 
of  hers  might  escape  them.  This  was  a  pleasaot 
life,  but  one  not  meant  to  fit  her  for  the  battle 
with  the  world. 

And  now  a  change  hung  over  her,  and  deati 
was  coming  to  bring  her  lonely  lot  before  her  is 
startling  clearness.  For  she  was  lonely — looe^ 
in  thought  and  mind.  The  wild,  gay,  recklen 
tone  of  those  she  lived  with  did  not  suit  her;  sbe 
had  no  friends,  not  even  companions  among  then ; 
she  spoke  to  none,  save  those  who  had  reared  herp 
and  they  were  going  hence. 

Death  came  to  the  home  of  Ledine,  and  iooi 
Herman.  That  was  bad  enough ;  one  froai  tb 
familiar  seat  made  one  seat  vacant,  but  the  w^ 
visit  was  worse,  for  the  destroyer  poised  his  skaft 
a  second  time,  and  cast  it  at  the  heart  of  htfiMf 
last  friend,  the  wandering,  crime-stained  lElfried./ 

That  night,  as  striken,  dying,  half  dwelling  h 
this  world,  half  in  another,  she  wavered  hetveei 
life  and  death,  strange  muttered  words  fell  fro9 
her  lips,  words  which  ^ell  with  marvel  on  the  ear 
of  Leoline,  and  made  the  hot  blood  mouot  to  bcr 
snowy  brow,  and  caused  her  wild,  undreamt  of 
wonderings. 

"  Leoline,"  so  ran  the  muttered  worda^  ^l^ 
line,  come  hither,  child,  and  listen  to  a  tile  I 
would  have  thee  con.  There  is  a  seecet  of  tb 
existence  which  thou  must  learn.  I  oamioi  ttcak 
at  length,  for  life  fails,  but  believe  wnea^.V^ 
thee  this :  Thy  father  was  of  the  prince^  WNMfe  of 
Reizenstein,  and  thy  mother  of  name  u  --^-^* " 
And  then  her  words  for  a  moment 
ravings  of  a  distempered  miiui.  Then "dMi 
again  with  reason,  and  this  time  st^o 
to  her,  and  took  her  hand,  and  '  ^ 
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Qto  1^  sad  faee.  for  she  lo?ecl  her  dearly,  dearly ; 
v0  t^Mf  dying  woman  loved  the  innocence  of 
If^DoiB  better  tliaa  anything  in  earth  or  heaven. 
If^  death  was  drawing  very  near  her;  standing 
i^ekNie,  watching  the  fleeting  breath — ^holding  the 
iiarly  empty  ball  of  sand  before  her  eyes — holding 
i  thece  in  triumph ;  and  she  had  much  to  say — 
■oeh  that  must  be  said  ere  the  grim  king  laid  his 
hni  grasp  on  her. 

"Ujeoline,  my  dearly  loved,  good  child,  there 
are  words  to  be  spoken  to  you,  and  time  seems 
low  too  small  to  hold  them ;  but  heed  roe  well, 
thjfatber  diedby  my  husband's  hand,  and  that  crime 
jrore  us  from  our  place  among  men,  and  made  us 
wanderers,  vagabonds  on  the  earth.  Thy  mother 
broke  her  heart,  mourning  for  the  death  of  her 
sad  lord  (for  he  was  one  of  gentle  nature),  and 
ti)r  the  loss  of  her  blue-eyed  babe— thyself.  One 
Av  child  she  had,  a  boy,  teu  years  thy  senior,  a 
tola  and  handsome  youth ;  but  she  loved  him  not 
is  she  bved  thyself." 

tbe  djylng  woman  paused,  and  gasped  for 
V^f  And  bent  up  on  her  elbow  in  her  bed,  and 
bad  her  eyes  on  the  terror-stricken  face  of  Leoline, 
p  she  coBlinued:  "When  I  am  dead,  seek  out 
f&ii  brother ;  tell  him  what  I  have  told  to  you. 
Bd;  hhn  show  you  a  brother's  love — offer  the  pro- 
tatkm  of  a  father.  Seek  him,  Leoline,  and  with 
Vk  safety  from  tbe  world." 

fileeeased,  and  sank  back  exhausted,  and  for  the 
■ottent  Leoline  thought  death  was  past ;  but  soon 
ihe  rallied,  and  once  again  opened  her  glazing 
cjftt.  Her  voice  was  hoarse,  and  her  finger, 
™A  seemed  ahready  to  be  part  of  tlie  dead,  so 
jwtesa,  bony,  white  did  it  appear,  pointed  to  a 
tttb  ebon  chest  of  curious  workmanship,  which 
tfood  upon  the  table. 

.  *B^h  me  that,  Leoline,**  and  it  was  brought 
<o  her,  and  she  undid  the  fastenings,  and  took 
^;1he  ease  a  portrait  and  a  letter.  "Take 
m^lhe'  said,  "ask  in  the  disUnt  land  here 
wW"  and  she  pointed  to  a  superscription  on  the 
)|w,  ^  for  the  Duke  of  Keizenstein.  Show  him 
!m  {ielure ;  tell  him  it  was  the  semblance  of  the 
W^tacr  of  ye  twain — bid  him  mark  the  azure  eyes, 
the  (oUen  hair,  the  sunny  smile ;  and  then  let 
W  fead  tbe  same  in  thy  dear  face,  and  his  heart 
^Mat  yearn  to  thee,  sweet  snowdrop.  Or  shouldst 
thot  liauit  ere  thou  canst  find  him,  or  shouldst 
Ihoi  iieed  one  of  older  years  than  his,  then  bear 
ttii  Cartel  (and  she  took  another  paper  from  the 
^^^)  to  the  great  Duke  Rudolph;  he  is  of 
*%h^  power]  and  will  guard  thee,  perchance,  e'en 
hitter  than  thy  gay  young  brother,  for  he  is  a  man 
K  JMiii^  and   has  had  experience  of  life's  sor- 

,  .  W,  iifti  Wk,  her  work  on  earth  was  done, 
"-ier  inriiit  bad  received  the  mandate  of  recall. 

the  world  closed  round  Leoline.    Poor 

ne  ;  nought  did  it  seem  to  her  but  one 

ll  *^^iniet-lK>u8e,  death  and  solitude  its  tenants. 

"^  ber  to  ding  to  now,  none  to  hear  the 

I^U^Hj^Trom;  death  seemed  to  be  her  mate. 


ever  at  her  side,  dodging  her  steps,  solitude  the 
binding  link  between  them. 

"  Oh,  take  me  for  thine  own,**  she  cried  to 
Death,  "  take  me  from  this  cliarnel  house  of  thine, 
and  send  me  to  companionship  with  those  who 
reared  me." 

Then  came  a  whisper  to  her  smarting  spirit,  like 
oil  on  troubled  water. 

"Gentle  child,*'  it  ran,  "call  not  on  Death, 
thou  art  not  his  bride  yet.  Thou  wilt  live  yet  to 
bless  Him,  the  great  giver  of  life,  for  denying  the 
boon  thou  cravest.  For  remember,  child  of  earth, 
He  holds  the  power  of  life  or  death.  Post  thou 
not  remember  when  that  bold  man  said  to  thee, 
'the  gift  of  life  was  free,  therefore  it  was  a  sin  to 
give  it  back  unasked?'  Yet  thou  dost  pray  to 
have  it  taken  from  thee,  Leoline.  It  is  not  weH 
of  thee  tliat  thou  dost  weary  of  thy  master's  work, 
yet  he  wearies  not  of  his  great  care  of  thee.  Thou 
wouldst  cast  off  this  trouble  of  thy  soul,  and  aeek 
rest  to  thine  aching  heart ;  thou  doat  faint  at  the 
first  trial,  break  down  at  the  first  sorrow,  yet 
cravest  another  life.  Art  thou  fitted  for  it  ?  Thou 
dost  repine  at  thy  earthly  lot — in  thine  impatience 
thou  wouldst  change  it ;  in  the  world  we  dwell  in 
impatience  and  repining  may  not  enter,  and  those 
who  wear  them,  therefore,  may  not  enter.  All 
leaven  of  earth *8  discontent  must  be  cleansed  from 
thy  sullied  soul,  ere  thou  canst  stand  in  the  great 
presence.  Thou  must  go  through  earthly  trial  and 
sorrow  ;  so  His  ordained.  Onwards,  Leoline,  in 
life's  rough  path  ;  onwards,  it  is  His  will  that  thou 
ahouldst  live;  onwards,  and  bear  liis  will  with 
gratitude." 

The  whispers  ceased,  and  the  soul  of  Leoline 
drank  comfort  from  the  thoughts. 

"  Thy  will  be  done,  great  Lord ;  be  thou  with 
Leoline,  great  Father ;  take  thou  care  of  her,  and 
send  thy  messengers  to  gitard  the  path  of  poor, 
weak,  sinful  Leoline." 

And  now,  fulfilling  the  last  wish  of  her  who 
had  been  as  a  mother  to  her,  she  commenced  her 
long  and  weary  journey  to  tbe  land  where  he  dwelt, 
from  whom  she  was  to  seek  shelter.  No  broken- 
hearted grief,  no  solitude  was  hers  now«  Whether 
in  the  busy  town,  or  open  plain,  or  mountain,  or 
in  meadow,  a  bright  and  glorious  friend  was  near 
her ;  and  did  her  weak  heart  faint,  or  her  poor 
human  fortitude  give  way,  he  would  whisper, 
"  Faint  not,  fail  not,  child  of  humanity  ;  ask  help 
and  strength,  and  they  shall  be  granted  freely 
to  thee." 

So  went  she  on,  through  summer's  aunand 
winter's  snow,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  in  cold 
and  heat — onwards]  still,  liaving  one  thought,  and 
only  one  thought  on  earth — to  do  her  Haster'a 
bidding,  and  run  the  race  He,  in  his  providential 
mercy,  had  given  her  to  accomplish. 

At  length,  on  the  last  hour  of  a  summer  day, 
when  the  setting  sun  was  casting  all  his  gloij 
round  him,  as  if  to  make  men  feel  more  sensibly 
the  gloom  of  his  departure,  she  reached  a  vide 
and  open  common.    It  was  an  elevated  grpundi 
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and  a  large  expame  of  ooiintrj  laj  beaeaili  her. 
Ilem  a  village  la  iU  simple  beaatj,  there  a  town — 
tlie  thiclc  sinuke  rising  'mid  its  wi^U  aa:l  buildings ; 
farther,  a  tall  and  slatelj  column,  standing  alone, 
a  monument  from  man  to  some  hero's  deeds. 
Then,  woods,  aqd  fields,  and  roads,  and  a  winding 
rifer,  like  a  golden  stream,  creeping  through  all. 
The  fun.weoi  doirn  like  a  great  ^ohe  of  fire — 
the  skjr  east  off  her  holiday  attire,  and  put  on  the 
sober  garb  of  aigbt ;  the  little  ailf  er  stars  caaM 
blhiking  from  their  hiding  place  to  peep  at  earth, 
aud  the  moon  oast  forth  her  rajs  to  seek  for 
sooiething  porer  than  herself ;  these  wandered  till 
they  fell  on  Leoline,  then  lingered,  for  nought 
purer  eoold  they  find  on  earth  to  rest  upon. 


•*  Hera  wiU  I  lay  me  down  and  sleep,**  tfat 
maideu'said ;  '*  here,  ia  nature's  gloomy  aksailirt 
the  basy  world  beneath  me,  nearer  to  lleasca  thsa 
those  of  earth's  creatures  who  dwell  ia  eaitii'* 
habitations,  and  its  plains.  Here  will  I  sles|]^  sad 
the  bright  sun,  when  he  rises  from  his  be<^«X 
warn  me,  with  his  rays,  that  I  should  riie  itm 
mine."  •      *   . 

In  Uie  security  of  innooenoe  sha  slept  Her 
goUea  hair  acted  u  a  mantle  tQ'her,  and  the  «iil 
played  gently  through  iiy  as  if  era*  ^las  hraH 
wera  too  rough  to  sport  with  aaylhtag  m  tS 
and  lof  dy  as  that  young  slaepiag  girl. 

(To  he  OmtivMei,) 


itJiAL    iJiKSTRELSY. 


Ob,  what  a  djinf ,  djiqg  ctote  wai  there  I—Cowper. 


A  soothing  strain  falls  on,  mine  ear, 
'  From  distant  woodlands  softly  stealing    . 
In  warbled  cadencfe,  ricb  and  clear, 
A  saored  ecstaey  rerealing. 

As  thrp^gb  the  mponlight  glades  I  stray. 
Sweet  Tisions  on  my  soul  are  breaking 

6f  joys  that  long  have  pass'd  away, 
And  memories  of  the  lo?ed  awaking. 

O  music  rare !  O  sounds  dirine ! 

From  eartb's  vain  cares  my  heart  ye  sever ; 
Hsw  gladly  would  I  those  resign 

To  know  this  happy  dream  for  ever ! 

Stftl  as  the  minstrel's  music  floats 
Now  sadly  low,  now  Joyous  sw^ing, 

RsspoailTe  to  the  variod  notes. 
Within  my  bosom  joy  is  welling. 

Hark  \  on  the  still  and  balmy  air 
,  Jhe  notes  in  silvery  accents  falling, 
Seem  jbappy  voices  eveqrwhere 
Of  wood  mymphs  to  each  other  calling. 


Now  steala  the  music,  sad  and  low,   . 

Along  the  vale  an4  oler  ^o^^i^adow, 
Like  a  lone  mourner's  voiet  pi  fo«   ,     >  . 

Heard  where  the  yew-tree  flings  itsshadta. 

Oh,  sweeter  hi  that  plaintive  soniuT 
The  woodland  echoes  sad  repeatiajL 

Than  the  glad  notes  my  sense  that  Sound, 
It*s  dying  murmurs  £unt  retrea^ngT 

Oh  1  notes  most  sad^  ye  bring  ag|d|i . 

The  memory  of  the  dear  departed,  . 
And  tears  gush  forth  i  yet  not  in  Tain 

Te  tell  me  I  am  londy.heartsd. 

For  holy  are  the  thoughts  that  rise. 
Even  while  my  breast  with  grie^  \ 

And  angel  voices  from  the  skies 
Whisper  the  lost  are  found  in  heaven. 

Then  pour  along  ths  silent  glades,^  ^ 

O  minstrel^  idl  thy  notes  of  s%dnni» 
For  while  the  music  syr^  and  Mm*  -- 
It  soothes  me  with  a  ptnslTe  glsdasm.   « 
Thomliebank.  4.  A 
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The  hqinlEs  and  banking  of  Scotland  bare  supplied 
the  1%meh  and  other  IiQndon  newspapers  for  three 
or  four  months  past  with  safety  Talves  for  their 
excessife  super-honesty,  in  the  name  of  Widows 
and  orphans,  for  whose  anxieties  and  circumstances 
they  care  not  a  rush ;  and  of  Brutus-like  justice^ 
wherein  tbey  haye  none  of  their  kith  and  kin  con- 
cerned.    The  writers  who  supply  the  Kmm  in 


venom  on  the  subject  of  joint-atop);  bM^.4k^ 
the  position  of  the  late  Ii0r4  P8VQfl!9 
and  single  gentleman,  w]io  was, tA.,pyc  ' 
IoQ,,out  of  lapge  of  course ;  apd  h^ve 
brother  thercjt"  ^^^  ^^  their  case^  yjtl^iwpggti.^ 
execution  of  all  the  dariseca*  divMfan^  |u4  ff^ 
gers  — even  yerwVeriag  ,ajiaiy)>ol^lg;a  ^li'yijj^ 
stock  banks  in  Anglo-Saxondom»  but  parowiBf 
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k.  SeoilaiuL  Tbej  inierfere  with  the  happy  prao- 
6m  puciMd  bj  respeeUbte  private  baoloers  of  using 
Ikie  avghboan,  nouej  for  nothing.  TberQ  is  no 
k^Mtf  reasoa  foe  that  than  for  having  his  grass 
|ri^  Us  booses,  {lis  lands,  or  his  shops  without 
f^j^jyni.  It  wooUl  be  convenient ;  but  it  has 
lAleiViibe  habit  of  land  pwners  to  "keep private 
Umcfs  **  and  graders,  who  **  kept  their  carriages 
«l^  boi;pe%*'  a^d  nuk  up  oMlliona  in  the  three  per 
4^  ^  I^jing^o  W»t»  but  charging  handsomely 
fccjAi  jc^oce  of  land  that  cost  them  nothing. 
X-SHmt  p  one  ipint-stock  bank  in  Jjondon — the 
Bank  d  ^oglao^— ^pnQde4  by  a  Scotsman,  and  it 
should  be  written  qownj  but  it  also  has  become 
nspectsbk^  and  escapes  censure  by  keeping  ou 
hand  without  interest  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of 
foolish  people*s  moneya  which,  in  average  times, 
aj^ofdd  be  worth  £300,000  per  annum  at  least. 
The  existing  current  of  ill-nature  in  the  Tims  has 
its  and  in  the  ijdiutj  of  joint -stock  banking,  be- 
smse  it  allows  intfurest  on  deposits,  and  is  fast 
bitia^^to  the  traditionary  policy  whereby  a  thou- 
ssnd  Englisbmen,  a^  many  Englishwomen,  and  no- 
hody  knows  how  many  orphans — the  men  and 
women,  along  with  the  trustees  of  the  orphans, 
tcputed  to  be  in  their  sober  senses,  left  their 
so^  into  the  keeping  of  two  or  three  families  in 
Ihe^  district,  who  bad  a  brass  plate  put  on  their 
dpor,  a-fouUr,  two  desks,  three  churs,  and  four 
stoob,  with  four  clerks  at  nothing  in  the  interior, 
sad  tiie  establishment  designated  the  Ego-Super' 
0mm ^^93^  Sometimes  the  Egotists  feU,  some- 
tinas  they  flourished  and  became  the  founders  of 
fortunes.  Nobody  could  blame  them.  They  built 
pyraaiidp  of  eonsoU  as  the  Pharoahs  built  theirs  of 
briek%  without  paying  for  the  straw.  Any  trades- 
Bsa  may  make  money  who  is  not  very  extravagant 
ia  his  hounds  mid  horses,  and  gets  his  material  for 
losing.  Jointstock  banks  interfere  with  this 
MM9  ftate  of  business ;  they  allow  quiet  people, 
1M0  do  not  like  the  bother  and  risk  of  loans  and 
shares^  or  tfiule^  something  for  their  money,  and 
oa  thi^  something,  if  they  don't  live  well,  they  are 
iMlped  to  Uve. 

We  wjali  to  lay  bare  the  iniquity  of  these 
stUAs  on  n  honest  and  just  principle  in  banking, 
firsm  their  Alpha  to  their  Omega;  and  it  may  take 
ahMUlime.  There  was  once  a  preacher  of  the 
PMfteriaa  name,  but  who  did  not  teach  the 
Isadaif  doetrines  of  the  great  Presbyterian  coij^ 
•aaities,  who  came  to  a  town  in  Lancashire.  There 
vas  a  chapel  o)  his  body  there,  and  in  the  chapel 
k  oftciated  for  some  time.  Among  his  hearers 
vasooe  CamOy  of  which  the  brothers  were  rising 
iajlhe  worUl,  and  the  sister  was  not  rising.  The 
piaiber  vtts  not  eloquent,  but  he  was  a  grappling 
iM|-lf|bal  aod  subtle,  ready  to  argue  out  a  dif- 
Wy.of  opniioB  with  an  opponent,  who  was  not 
AwU^'^iie  of  the  rery  mathematical  preachers 
jH^aymouf  would  be  good  for  the  balooners 
iRMtdned  years  hence,  if  they  could  hear  them ; 
^^Ky.iMidd  bare  been  equally  good  for  the 
•WHtttite  hundred  years  ago,  tf  they  could 


have  understood  them.  The  statements  are  quite 
true ;  but,  while  the  same  grand  truths  are  ever 
changeless,  their  demonstration  and  employment 
may  be  varied.  However,  this  dull  preaclier  won 
a  hand,  and  no  douht  a  heart  with  the  hand.  The 
sistpr  of  the  successful  brothers  took  him,  and  he 
took  hei;,  for  better  or  worse;  and  the  astttt|| 
merchants  thought  it  might  be  for  worse,  unless 
their  new  relative  found  a  new  calling ;  and  th^ 
sent  him  to  Louden  on  theif  business.  In  UiQ 
metropolis  he  acted  as  their  agent,  and  i^uallj 
as  other  people's  agent.  He  was  an.  able  man ; 
and  from  small  beginnings  instituted  a  great  Laa< 
cashire  and  London  banking  firm,  whose  accept- 
auces  and  draughts  from  on^s  branch  to  the  othcft 
were  known  profanely  in  Lancashire  by  the  quaint 
title  of  "  pig  upon  bacon.*'  We  fear  that  this 
unclean  name  means  only  accomodation  bills— an 
absurd  foundation  for  a  large  house,  and  y^t  this 
house  became  large  and  substantial.  "  Pig  upon 
bacon"  is  not  even  quite  up  to  the  common  disf 
repute  of  accommodation  bills.  It  is  self  on  self 
by  the  aid  of  an  alias.  The  present  representative 
of  the  preacher,  in  the  world  is  rich  to  a  proverb* 
Deposits  came  to  the  bank.  Nothing  was  paid 
for  them.  Bills  came  also  to  the  bank,  and  therQ 
was  always  something  charged  for  disooupt.  Money 
was  dross  to  the  lender — but  money  was  money  to 
the  needy.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  man  of 
money  ever  accomodated  anybody,  and  he  inveighs 
wisely  against  the  vicious  system  of  accomodatioi| 
paper  in  trade.  That  is  very  good  indeed,  but 
how  of  the  root  from  which  comes  this  foliage^ 
and  these  fruits  of  long  experience,  and  sage  heaps 
of  consols  P 

There  is  nothing  plainer  in  this  world  than  that 
a  man  might  be  made  of  accommodation  paper 
from  the  point  of  the  nail  on  his  great  toe  up  t9 
veneration  if,  in  vili  eorpore^  that  be  included,  and 
yet  speak  and  write  against  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
which  he  b  produced. 

The  Eoyal  British  Bank  was  formed  in  Ijondo^ 
some  twelve  years  since-  It  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  well  upon  a  small  capital,  and  it  did  not* 
The  reasons  were,  first,  that  the  founders  wanted 
money  for  themselves ;  and  then  went  into  a  huge 
speculation  in  Welsh  mining.  The  company  never 
paid  a  dividend  of  extravagant  magnitude,  bu^  iu 
1856  it  collapsed.  The  incapacity  of  the  assets 
and  of  the  shareholders  to  pay  their  creditors  and 
depositors  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  Bank  went 
into  bankruptcy  after  various  accountants  and 
lawyers  had  run  up  bills  of  £12,000  to  £18,000  in 
ascertaining  through  what  court  it  was  to  be  passed* 
The  exposition  of  their  affairs  showed  that  foryeara 
they  had  carried  forward  in  assets  a  conglomeration 
of  bad  debts  that  should  never  have  been  incurred ) 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  these  gross  assets,  bad  and 
good,  consisted  of  expenditure  upon  the  Welsh 
mines,  which  they  had  offered  to  sell  for  half  the 
money  without  finding  a  purchaser ;  and  that  with 
such  a  knowhsdge  of  the  insolvency  of  the  com- 
pany its  directors  had  issued  circulars,  other  per* 
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•nasiyes,  and  private  letters  to  draw  di?erge  persons 
into  the  scrape  of  the  original  shareholders  with 
the  view  of  probably  strengthening  the  Bank ;  and 
performing  the  wonder  of  making  "  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear,**  and  worse,  for  bj  this  time 
the  Bank  had  become  as  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing.  The  result  as  jet  has  been  10s.  per 
ponnd ;  and,  after  a  delaj  of  two  years,  the  incar- 
ceration of  five  directors  and  the  manager — being 
all  of  the  former  who  could  be  caught.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  verdict  has  been  questioned  by  some 
persons,  and  there  has  been  some  talk  of  a  new 
trial.  Therefore  we  refer  to  the  case  for  purposes 
unconnected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been  used  as 
illustrations  of  statements  on  other  subjects. 

The  Timet  and  its  satellites  have  contrasted 
the  impunity  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Bank 
of  Scotland,  day  after  day,  with  the  "punity**  of 
those  of  the  concern  which  we  have  named,  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  English  law ;  asserting  that  the 
directors  of  the  Western  owe  their  safety  to  '*  pious 
circles"  and  to  aristocratic,  parliamentary  and  mone- 
tary influence.  The  claim  of  superiority  for  English 
criminal  law  we  are  to  render  as  valueless  as  a 
forged  bank  note  "  by  piecemeal.'*  That  is  a  result 
of  which  we  have  no  doubt.  The  other  assertions 
may  however  be  quashed  by  way  of  beginning,  and 
as  to  pious  circles,  pious  people,  and  piety,  we 
dislike  that  ready  application  of  the  descriptive 
adjective  too  common  with  numerous  classes  of 
persons.  Many  things  require  to  be  advertised 
■tore  than  they  are,  perhaps ;  but  piety  should  an- 
Bounce  itself.  The  management  of  the  Western 
Bank  had  many  errors,  easily  enough  seen  after 
the  result ;  but  certainly  hypocrisy  was  not  among 
the  number,  and  only  a  resolute  determination  to 
be  wrong  upon  facts  could  have  induced  the  charge 
of  any  pretence  on  this  subject. 

A  numerous  class  of  writers  have,  however,  a 
knack  of  referring  to  piety  and  its  accompaniments, 
disrespectfully,  in  or  out  of  reason.  A.  few  weeks 
ago  a  tradesman  of  London,  under  crossexamina- 
tbn,  in  circumstances  of  evil  repute,  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  a  very  general  course  of  vice,  con- 
ducted under  the  pretence  of  aiding  to  reform  the 
tieious ;  and  he  was  described  as  a  man  of  a  sanc- 
timonious appearance.  We  never  saw  him.  but 
we  could  almost  take  an  oath  that  the  description 
is  false.  He  was,  questionless,  a  man  with  a 
bang-dog  sort  of  look,  and  a  cloudy  heart,  throw- 
ing an  artificial  gloom  over  a  lugubrious  counten- 
ance ;  but  that  is  not  a  sanctimonious  appearance, 
in  the  meaning  attached  by  the  reporter  to  his  ad- 
jective. Thus  wc  find  a  determination  to  put  a 
blot  or  slur  to  what  is  called  piety,  whenever  that 
is  possible,  pretty  much  as  if  one  evil  were  made 
worse  by  the  absence  of  another,  and  as  if  it  were 
a  very  creditable  sort  of  l(fe  to  be,  at  least,  irreli- 
gious, to  negative  the  topic.  In  this  case  the 
disrge  is  pointless,  for  we  never  heard  of  any  pre- 
tence of  piety  whatcnrer  charged  to  the  management 
of  this  iNink,  not  even  a  homoepathic  portion  of  the 


doses  sometimes  exhibited  in  Printiaghoiae- 
square. 

Next,  aristocratic  and  parliamentary  iaflueaee 
have  been  employed  to  shield  the  directors  aad 
managers  in  this  case;  but,  curiously  eaoigh, 
while  the  little  Royal  British  Bank  had  three  aem- 
bers  of  parliament  on  its  directioo,  this  grait 
Western  Bank  had  none— not  one,  citber  ooa- 
mooer  or  peer.  The  charge  of  aristociitiB  or 
parliamentary  influence  turning  justice  out  of  ill 
current  in  this  case,  is  as  false  as  possible.  Wa 
are  not  astonished  that  other  joomals  of  EoglsBd 
intimated  that  this  particular  direction  ooetaned 
two  Dukes,  and  inferred  an  unlimited  nunber  of 
Earls  and  smaller  titles.  From  what  they  read, 
uncontradicted,  they  deemed  this  noble  amy  of 
business  men  a  certainty,  and  accordingly  aifaed 
from  titles  down  to  mismanagement. 

But  the  superiority  of  English  law  was  deafly 
established,  on  the  fact  that  two  years  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  Royal  Britisb  Bank,  its  direeton 
were  punished ;  while  nine  months  after  the  stop- 
page of  the  Western  Bank,  the  directors  haft  oi<y 
been  arraigned  in  the  press.  The  grand  differeoee 
between  the  cases  is  not  in  their  respective  nagai* 
tude  or  management,  but  in  the  fact  that  tht 
Western  pay  their  debts  of  seven  millions,  wkfls 
Parliament  passed  an  act  authorising  the  share- 
holders of  the  Royal  British  not  to  pay  the  daisi 
against  them  of  three  quarters  of  a  million.  Ths 
English  law  is  superior  because,  with  two  years 
and  a  case,  it  punishes ;  the  Scotch  law  is  inferior 
because,  not  having  a  complaint  made  to  the  aotbo- 
thorities  in  six  months,  it  does  not  punish,  for  it 
has  no  ground  to  try. 

There  are  other  cases ;  fourteen  months  bare 
elapsed  since  the  London  and  Eastern  Baakiog 
Corporation  closed  its  doors,  after  a  disrqwtable 
existence  of  two  or  three  years.  The  saperiof 
English  law  has  surely  taken  cognizance  of  that 
affair,  or  the  Attorney-General  is  reminded  sharplj 
by  the  "superior  power  '*  of  his  duty.  Neither  of 
these  things,  to  the  shame  of  Cerberus  aad  his 
servant,  has  occurred.  The  dog  barks  nci— is 
dumb— and  his  teeth  are  worn  to  the  stumps.  DroU 
morality  this  is;  uneven-handed  justice,  whieh  is  of 
course  injustice.  Fourteen  months  and  nothiag 
done  ;  yet  something  has  been  done.  The  ■ana- 
ger  of  the  London  and  Eastern  got  before  a  Soot(A 
court  by  a  blunder,  and  a  history  of  moet  ronantie 
dealings  with  money  was  disclosed  by  thb  pasoa. 
He  turned  out  to  be  the  miy'or  part  of  ei^t  eon* 
panics,  commencing  at  wood  sawing  or  aplittiag; 
and  ending  with  watch-making  and  jewelry;  but 
taking  piano- fortes  by  the  way.  The  baakiag 
device  was  only  a  scheme  whereby  a  few  indtviduaU 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public,  and  did  pew*** 
a  portion  of  the  public,  to  trust  them  with  their 
money.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tucker  has  kat  afl 
his  hardly  earned  savings  in  the  Corporation  a»4 
he  says  that  he  was  persuaded  to  take  shares  hf^ 
director  under  false  pretences.  LieutcnantXoloeai 
Waugh  was  represented  to  him  as  a  millioaaiie. 
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Wm^  had  married  a  wife  ir ifch  £25,000  of  annual 
income ;  between  their  fortunes,  the  Waughs,  has- 
kmitmi  wife,  liad  £60,000  annually  to  live  upon. 
WUI  Tight  bad  Colonel  Waugh,  with  his  £3o,000 
*|iuv  to  a  wife  with  £25,000  more  ?  That  was  a 
fWnloift  potiey.  If  he  had  possessed  35,000  pence 
pm  aanaiD,  wbioh  we  believe  was  the  case,  the 
iNtdi  mi;«kt  hanre  been  tolerated ;  but  there  should 
b«  seme  tax  opon  these  aocnmulations.  A  duty 
M  iMeholon  is  proposed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Itclicqwr  by  one  great  portion  of  womankind. 
Wiigira  the  proposal  our  cordial  support.  If 
Meiers  will  not  do  their  duty,  they  should  pay 
idu^flcrtbe  benefit  of  better  members  of  society. 
neiooome  lax  is  only  an  illustration  ;  and  the 
weaga  members  of  a  family  are  five.  Therefore, 
«M|a  oarried  roan  pays  5d.  per  £l,  a  bachelor 
of  the  same  means  shoald  pay  2s.  Id. ;  and  when  we 
ittm  to  Is.  Sd.,  he  should  be  settled  at  5s.  lOd. 
llMt,  inwev^r,  is  only  one  part  of  the  matrimonial 
oriov-matrimonial  taxes  that  the  nation  needs. 
Mik  tlw  view  of  prodaciug  the  greatest  possible 
falffiMSs  of  the  greatest  possible  number,  Colonel 
Wngh  shonld  have  sought  for  and  married  some 
ediirted  beanly  with  sixpence.  Mrs.  Waugh*s 
^J  is  not  for  us  to  characterise  ;  but  the  nation 
nigbt  take  a  slice  of  these  double  fortunes  with- 
ont  Uig  guilty  of  an  unfeeling  deed. 
'  Silly  thousand  pounds  yearly  was  the  bait  that 
a^hi  Oolouel  Tucker.  Access  to  a  company 
"*•»  promoter  had  that  sum  of  money  to  spend, 
wtW  not  be  lightly  refused ;  but  at  the  very  time 
Coloiii  Waugh  was  borrowing  deeply  from  the 
^k,  €o  adorn  that  fairy  isle  on  the  coast  of  Dorset 
*bere  he  had  fixed  his  palace,  and  commenced  to 
oite  bricks  and  draining  tiles,  which  were  soon  to 
•dwiiSu  into  porcelain. 

tt«  story  of  the  London  and  Eastern  Corpor- 
atisahti  tragedy  to  many  families;  and  yet  the 
««pllcity  of  the  arrangements  have  a  comic  touch 
ia  ttfem.  The  plan  was  amazingly  audacious, 
^vhg'  and  for  a  time  successful ;  but  here, 
^^vte,  m  the  heart  of  London,  and  plainly 
ander  ^gHsh  law,  a  great  wrong  was  done,  that 
^»aftd  its  aathorites  have  been  idle  for  fourteen 
■wrtb,  to  viodicate  the  superiority  of  Englbh 
w  Beeteh  law.  It  was  neve|^  said  that  the 
tJirtttefs  ef  the  Western  had  a  penny  from  that 
^Mk, « discounts  or  loans,  that  they  could  not 
'cpif.  It  has  not  even  been  said  that  they  had 
*<^oiM«liAion  to  be  paid. 

"ni^  maHoioits  nature  of  this  run  upon  Scotch 
l«wand^8eoteh  transactions,  is  rendered  clearer  by 
^li^fMttbat  during  the  crisis  three  English  joint 
<taik  btnks  stopped.  One  has  resumed.  Another, 
^^Umpool  Borough  Bank,  is  under  liquidation, 
^  till  pay  ril  delHs.  The  thml,  the  Nortiiumber- 
M  «nd  Bnrbam  District  Bank,  is  now  under 
^^"ff^Amrj  Hqnidstion ;  bnt  its  creditors  and 
^tfiikmn  4o  not  etpect  full  payments.  If  the 
^^•A  liw  he  greatly  superior  to  the  Scotch,  it 
^»1*«tdy  lieaU  irhh  the  second,  but  particularly 
ibe UM  of  Ih^ttc  cases !   and  here  again,  >/ turns 


into  noi.  The  second  is  precisely  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  Scotch  case  in  which  the  inferiority 
of  Scotch  law  has  been  so  obnoxiously  asserted. 
The  third  case  contains  the  same  features,  and 
others  considerably  worse,  in  addition  to  the  non- 
payment prospect.  Still  the  Attorney-General  of 
England  slumbers,  and  no  murmurs  are  heard  to 
awaken  him  to  duty  and  work.  It  is  only  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  who  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  clever  and  consumate  detective  and  required  to 
act  as  Paul  Pry,  in  order  to  bring  business  to  his 
chambers. 

Connected  with  this  matter,  Mr.  Bra^y  has 
made  himself  heard  in  the  Commons.  Turning 
over  a  directory  we  see  that  Mr.  Brady  represents 
the  county  of  Leitriro,  in  Ireland.  As  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Mr.  Brady  is  entitled 
to  inquire,  and  make  motions  upon  any  affairs  con- 
nected with  either  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  still 
Leitrim'  is  more  closely  connected  with  Tipperary, 
than  wiih  any  part  of  Scotland  ;  and  Mr.  Brady 
might  have  been,  in  the  course  of  nature,  expected 
first  to  have  had  justice  done  for  Tipperary  before 
he  turned  to  more  remote  regions.  There  were 
Parliamentary  and  Governmental  influences  to  be 
suspected  in  the  case  of  the  Tipperary  Bank ;  and 
the  English  law  la  Ireland  instituted  a  prosecution 
against  the  manager  of  the  bank,  which  its  admin- 
istrators contrived  to  make  **  too  late.**  No  bank- 
ing catastrophe  equal  to  that  of  tl>e  l^ipperary  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Company  has  ever  occurred  for 
moral  tui-pitudc.  Tlie  real  manager  became  "The 
Wandering  Jew"  or  committed  suicide.  He  has 
been  repeatedly  seen  according  to  the  correspon- 
dents of  somebody ;  at  Melbourne,  once  in  Vienna, 
once  in  each  of  several  places  ;  but  the  coroner  for 
Middlesex,  Mr.  Wakley,  still  maintains  that  John 
Sadleir  is  dead,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been 
deceived  in  the  identity  of  the  corpse,  on  which  he  ' 
held  inquest.  James  Sadleir  escaped  from  the 
country  before  the  superior  practice  of  the  law  of 
England  in  Ireland  had  succeeded  in  detaining 
him.  The  two  brothers  were  undoubtedly  the 
leading  movers  in  all  the  frauds  of  the  Tipperary 
Banking  Company.  Still  there  must  have  been 
more  than  one  director  and  a  manager  connected 
with  that  eatablishment.  Thus  we  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  now,  when  negli- 
gence in  banking  business  is  found  to  involve 
criminality,  it  would  have  become  an  Irish  member 
to  have  drawn  out  the  circumitances  of  the  Tip- 
perary mystery ;  and  afforded  its  connexions  with 
clean  hands,  an  opportunity  of  showing  them, 
before  he  had  plunged  into  reports  and  rumours, 
regarding  a  large  establishment,  in  which  there  is 
no  other  mystery  than  is  contained  in  the  wonder 
how  gentlemen  conversant  with  busincs?,  and 
whose  family  and  personal  means  were  deeply 
staked  in  the  bank,  could  have  allowed  some  bad 
accounts  to  grow  upon  them,  year  by  year,  until 
a  bank  with  eight  to  nine  millions  of  money  in  its 
hands  became  dependent  upon  the  conduct  of  a 
few  traders^  with  whom  these  directors  had  no  cop- 
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neclion  uf  a  personal  kind,  aiiil  who  floalcd  upou 
eousiguments ;  but  that  certainly  is  not  a  small 
mystery. 

We  have  redeemed  the  promise  of  showing  that 
there  is  nothing  superior  in  English  law ;  judged 
by  the  praelice  in  these  cases,  over  Scotch  ;  and 
in  doing  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  prove  a 
degree  of  bitterness,  malice  and  rancour  in  these 
criticisms  and  denunciations,  not  likely  to  arise  in 
the  most  indignant  breast  from  a  calm  and  honest 
review  of  great  misfortunes  caused,  perhaps,  by 
mismanagement  or  neglect. 

Mr,  Dmmmond,  one  of  the  members  for  West 
Surrey,  is  considered  the  most  sarcastic  old  gentle* 
man  in  the  Commons.  He  is  also  a  private  banker ; 
with  all  the  irritation  of  a  man  who  is  now  obliged 
sometimes  to  pay  interest  upon  deposits.  He  im- 
puted the  catastrophes  of  the  time  to  the  errors  of 
joint-stock  banking ;  but  his  speech  was  merely 
an  echo  of  the  "noble"  old  sentiment  **'Base  is 
the  wretch  who  pays."  Those,  who  heard  Mr. 
Drummond  on  banking,  listened  to  the  irony  of 
Demetrius.  Some  people  weep  when  they  are 
drunk,  and  others  laugh  when  in  despair.  The 
latter  symptom  indicates  the  delirium  tremens  of 
irritation,  and  Mr.  Drummond  doubtless  felt  this 
eoming  upon  him,  when  he  railed  against  joint- 
stock  banks— stronger  even  than  when,  on  a  future 
day ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  a 
duty  of  one  penny  upon  banker's  cheques. 

The  demand  of  a  private  banker  for  watchfulness 
over  joint-stock  banks  has  to  be  heard  with  caution. 
The  latter  class  of  institutions  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  partners ;  but  a  Hemel  Hampstead  bank 
may  decline,  as  was  seen  last  month  to  a  single 
shareholder,  in  the  chair;  and  nobody  be  wiser. 
The  partners  in  a  private  bank  may  gradually  with- 
draw their  capital  from  the  business,  and  draw 
themselves  after  it,  through  the  announcements  of 
the  dissolution  of  partnership  in  the  Gazelle  without 
ony'person  being  very  much  wiser  ;  but  the  list  of  co- 
partnership in  a  joint-stock  bank  is  accessible  at  all 
times,  and  is  publbhed  widely  in  its  locality  every 
year.  A  private  bank  may  be  started  on  little  or 
no  capital ;  and  nobody  out  of  its  secrets  can  know 
what  has  been  paid,  or  promised,  while  the  paid 
and  subscribed  capital  of  a  joint-stock  bank  is  as 
notorious  as  newspapers  and  prospectuses  can 
make  any  fact.  The  accounts  of  every  joint-stock 
bank  must  be  published  either  once  or  twice  in 
•ach  year  ;  but  what  customer  or  depositor,  in  that 
capacity  alone,  ever  sees  the  balance  sheet  of  his 
private  bankers  ?  It  is  true  that  the  accounts  of 
public  companies  have  been  in  some  cases  er- 
roneous ;  and  may  be  hereafter  so  in  others ;  but 
BOW  that  serious  consequences  may  follow  person- 
ally for  this  ofiTence,  and  even  negligence  is  deemed 
an  offknce,  we  can  expect  accounts  on  which,  con- 
siderable reliance  may  be  placed.  The  private 
banker  has  not  to  encounter  that  ordeal,  and  he 
fights  under  a  mask  against  his  opponents — an  ad- 
vantage of  which  ho  should  say  little,  if  he  desires 
its  preservation.     It  is  true  that  capital  has  oc- 


casioually  furnished  the  means  of '  pajing  a  honaB 
or  dividends,  to  the    shareholders  of  jomt-stock 
companies ;  but  how  often  has  capital  been  drawn 
upon  for  the  expenditure  of  private  bankers  iu 
England,  and  during  years  the  practice  has  been 
altogether  unknown.     It  is  lamentably  trnetbt 
customers  in  a  few  cases,  and  shareholders  in  mioj 
others,  have   suffered  loss  by  joint-stock  banks; 
but  taking  the  extent  of  their  business  to  aeoonnt, 
not  in  a  nearly  equal  per  centage  to  the  losses  b; 
private  banking  in  England.     The  speakers  and 
writers,  who  wish  to  bring  joint-stock  banks  more 
fully  under  Grovernment  inspection  argue  that  some 
of  them  arc  allowed  to  issue  notes.     Do  they  for-  I 
get  that  many  private  bankers  in  England  possess 
the  same  privilege,    and  that  the  cireuhUion  of 
private  bankers  is  equal  to  that  of  joint-stock  banks 
in  that  country,  excepting   always  the  Bank  of 
England  P    If,  therefore,  this  element  in  joint-stock 
banking  gives  an  additional  right  for  Govemmeut 
interference,  and,  we  think,  that  the  Govemment 
is  entitled  to  hold  evidence  that  these  notes  will 
be  redeemed ;  it  must  still  more  obviously  give  i 
claim  for  intervention  in  private  banking,  where 
the  partners  may  be  two,  or  a  dozen  ;  or  whwe  the 
only  responsibility  may  centre  in  one  individuil ; 
and  all  the  capital  may  have  been  long  exhausted, 
or  a  balance  left  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  a  private  bank,  where,  as  in  many  instances, 
four,  six,  or  eight  intelligent  men  apply  their  »t- 
tention  and  time  to  their  business,  it  shouki  be 
better  done  than  by  one  clover  manager  and  twelre 
directors — three  to  be  a  quorum,  who  meet  oooe 
a  week.  That  fact  elicits  a  weakness  is  joint- 
stock  banking  which  should  bo  remedied.  The 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland  had  a  paid-up  capitii 
of  £1,500,000,  and  deposits  reaching,  we  bdicve, 
to  £7,000,000.  The  shareholders  might  baw 
seen,  and  the  shareholders  of  all  similar  institu- 
tions should  sec,  that  this  vast  busmess  wonl^ 
occupy  three  or  four  managers,  with  salaries  o( 
£1,000  to  £1,500  per  annum.  The  weekly  meet- 
ing  of  directors  should  only  be  a  court  of  appeal, 
or  rcvisal,  to  the  transactions  of  the  managers. 
They  might  not,  perhaps,  always  agree;  and,  in- 
deed, the  supposition  that  they  would  not>  gives 
to  the  proposals  its  value ;  yet  it  is  prepoitcroos 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  more  apt  to  disagree 
than  the  partners  of  a  large  house. 

The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  was  a  properij. 
even  at  1\  per  cent,  of  dividend,  worth  £112,600 
per  annum.  An  additional  expenditure  of  £S,000 
or  £2,600  annually  on  management  would  bare 
averted  that  terrible  calamity  which  has  ttaaocd 
Glasgow,  although  it  has  bravely  borne  the  ealannty^ 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  acquired  oonsiderabla  expe- 
rience in  the  routine  of  banking  in  Belluti  was 
introduced  suddenly  into  the  mani^;ement  some 
years  since.  He  could  not  be  su^^iosed  to  ha  e 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  GUsgow  bnsiiiess; 
and  nobody  can  doubt  that  .the  presence  of  two 
or  three  gentlemen  of  local  experienoe»  under  the 
title  of  paid  directoxi,  or  wa^  other  that  njght 
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hire  bcea  preferred,  would  have  averted  the 
citoslrophe  wbich  has  occarred,  although  thejr 
might  not  liave  saved  the  bank  from  heavy  loss.  . 
lu  all  similar  establishments  the  additioual  cost 
0/  a  paid  and  permanent  directory  would  be  amply 
repaid ;  and  it  is  curious  that  shareholders  should 
calctthite  on  gigantic  transactions  i)eing  sufficiently 
watched,  by  directors  engaged  in  personal  transac- 
tions that  arc  in  themselves  gigantic,  and  to  whom 
the  tririal  fees  of  a  director  can  be  of  no  great 
importance. 

The  dividends  drawn  out  of  joint-stock  banks 
are  generally  too  krge.  One  bank  makes  and  pays 
ei^U  per  eeni.,  and  its  neighbour  must  reach  the 
sime  figure,  if  possible.  This  competition  is 
most  disastrous  and  ruinous.  A  calculation  has 
been  made  that  the  shareholders  of  the  Western 
Bank,  if  thej  had  been  contented  with  a  dividend 
of  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  from  its  formation, 
might  have  had  a  reserve  fund  of  half  a  million  in 
November  last.  The  financial  authorities  of 
London  arg^e  that  the  formation  of  a  reserve 
fand  is  useless.  They  might  as  well  try  by  false 
log^c  to  show  that  it  is  useless  for  a  man  in  busi- 
ness to  economise  his  money.  If  two  tinsmiths 
begin  business  together,  and  earn  for  twenty- five 
years  £150  per  annum  each ;  but  one  divides  the 
whole  sum  annually  in  his  household  expenses, 
aod  the  other  reserves  £20  year!/,  will  the  first  or 
the  second  be  better  able  to  meet  bad  debts  and 
bad  times,  at  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  P 
Hie  answer  is  plain  and  equally  applicable  to 
bankers.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  shareholders 
have  had  the  money  and  can  repay  it ;  but  a  family 
may  be  quite  unable  to  repay  what  they  have  spent. 

A  reserve  fund  may  be  invested  in,  or  out  of 
the  current  business  of  the  establishment ;  yet  if 
used  in  daily  trading  it  is  no  longer  a  reserve,  but 
only  a  part  of  the  shareholder's  capital,  and  there 
is,  or  there  ought  to  be,  a  differeuce  between  the 
Ito  funds.  If  a  reserve  be  used  in  the  common 
traosaetions  of  the  bank,  it  will  be  no  longer  on 
reserve — no  more  ready  to  meet  an  emergency — 
one  of  the  purposes,  and  the  primary  purpose  of 
its  eiistenoe. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  Western  Bank's  tran- 
sactions, for  we  are  not  acquainted  with  them ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  tho  failure  of  not  more 
than  six  firms  onginated  their  stoppage.  These 
firms  had  got  gradually  deep  in  their  ledgers,  for 
discounts  and  loans,  one  of  them  up  to  half  a  mil- 
iioo.  Something  much  worse  titan  that  occurred 
in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  District 
Bask,  where  the  owners  of  one  iron  work  are 
debtors  for  more  than  a  million.  The  events  may 
»bDw  the  propriety  and  prudence  of  bankers  divi- 
ding their  risks  more  generally.  The  entire  system 
of  banking  for  some  time  past  has  been  calculated 
to  east  boiiiiess  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
botses.  The  legislatare  is  blameable  for  that  result. 
The  law  provides  more  for  the  magnitude  than  for 
tbe  solvenej  of  bankers.  The  same  law  has  given 
toexbting  banks  a  monopoly  of  one  profitable 


department.  One  tendency,  in  addition  to  all 
other  evil  tendencies,  of  this  error  is  that  there 
are  few  banks  in  Scotland  with  many  branches,  in- 
stead of  many  banks  with  few  branches.  I^arg^^ 
sums  are  thrown  thus  into  the  management  of  j^ 
few  able  men,  they  are  generally  conversant  wit^i 
their  particular  business  ;  but  they  naturally,  an 
properly,  prefer  transactions  with  persons  whom 
they  know,  to  others  with  whom  they  are  unac- 
quainted. This  is  not  only  a  natural,  but  a  very 
proper  course,  and  any  other  would  be  improper. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  release  banking  from  all 
bonds  and  conditions  that  do  not  increase  its  secu- 
rity and  solvency.  It  is  more  probable  that  seven 
banks  with  an  average  capital  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  average  deposits  of  one 
million  each,  would  be  conducted  better  for  all 
parties  than  one  institution  embracing  all  the  capi- 
tal and  deposits  which  we  have  assigned  to  seven. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  business  of  the  large  firm 
we  have  mentioned,  as  taking  credit  in  discounts 
and  loans  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million,  had  been 
divided  among  seven  or  fourteen  firms,  they  would 
not  all  have  fallen  together,  and  the  unavoidable 
misery  which  followed  on  the  idleness  of  twenty 
thousand  sewing  girls,  of  whom,  one  third  were, 
perhaps,  dependent  for  their  weekly  bread  on  their 
weekly  earnings,  would  have  been  prevented,  or,  at 
least,  would  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Thus, 
laws  that  create  monopolies  are  certain  to  form 
along  with,  and  in  consequence  of  them,  a  great 
amount  of  misery,  of  which  the  law-makers  never 
dreamed,  and  will  not  take  tho  trouble  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  some  time  since  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Scotch  banking  sys  • 
tem  was  supported  by  tbe  gold  maintained  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  statement  was  not  more 
absurd  than  other  idle  tales  told  in  solemn  statli- 
ness  by  the  would-be  premier.  The  gold  in  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  banks  forms  an  average  per 
centage  of  their  circulation,  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  proportion  borne  by  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  English  circulation.  The  argu- 
ment is  based  upon  error,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
have  seen  by  looking  over  a  monthly  return  ;  but 
the  Bank  of  England  holds  the  public  deposits  of 
Scotland  as  of  England,  and  if  the  Government  will 
arrange  for  their  custody  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  no 
loss  to  those  who  hold  them,  even  if  they  should 
be  required  to  keep  a  little  more  gold. 

Whenever  joint-stock  banks  possess  privileges 
that  private  banks  do  not  receive,  it  will  be  fair 
to  place  them  under  greater  surveillance,  but  at 
present  the  former  have  the  surveillance  and  the 
latter  enjoy  the  privileges. 

TIfe  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  bank,  or  any 
other  public  company,  incur  the  risk  of  common 
partnerships.  They  do  that  in  the  expectation  of  a 
enlarged  return.  The  mistakes  of  a  partner  in  au 
private  banking  business  may  incur  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  families  of  his  partners ;  so  in  a  joint-stock 
business  the  same  ruin  may  be  incurred.  Tliere  is 
no  difference  in  the  nature  of  things  between  the 
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i  WO  transactions.  A  special  agreement  or  contract 
may  create  a  difference,  but  it  majr  exist  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other,  and  forms  probably  an  affair  of 
civil  law.  The  Scotch  system  of  banking  has 
repeatedly  caused  losses  to  many,  and  ruiu  to 
several,  shareholders;  but  it  has  protected  deposi- 
tors ;  and  that  is  the  virtue  which  has  been  chiefly 
alleged  on  its  behalf.  So  that  losses  to  the  credi- 
tors of  banks  in  Scotland  during  the  current  cen- 
tury, have  not  been  a  penny  or  a  half-penny  in  the 
pound  of  the  losses  sustained  in  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  utter  extinc.ion 
of  the  banking  capital  in  the  five  comi>anics  referred 


to,  amounting  to  nearly  six  millions,  including 
calls,  without  feelings  of  comiseratioa  and  sjm- 
pathy  with  the  many  families  over  whose  condilion 
'and  prospects  these  calnmilics  hare  cast  the  abi- 
ding and  darksome  cloud  of  poverty.  Their  dil&- 
cultics  and  sufferings  fonn,  still,  no  Feosoa  for 
allowing  an  imperfect  system  to  bo  lied  down  ii 
favour  of  one  th*at  is  immensely  more  imperfect, 
and  less  do  they  afford  any  reason  for  comparisons, 
which  are,  by  these  assertions  without  ovkknce, 
and  omissions  by  iutention,  corrupt  and  wilfyl— 
odious,  most  odious  because  they  arc  altogcllicr 
untrue. 
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"When  I  was  but  a  little  boy  of  fourteen  years,  or  older, 
Long  ere  my  mop- like  head  had  reached  the  height  of 

manhood's  shoulder, 
I  never  thought  that  love  would  "  draw  a  bill  *'  for  me 

to  "back  it," 
When  I  was  conning  Ovid  in  my  ink-  stained,  short 

blue-jacket! 

Oh !  in  those  days^  when  I  did  read  of  little  gods  and 

goddesses, 
Indecent  heathen  deities,   who  knew  not  shirts  nor 

boddices, 
I  never  thought  I'd  foil   in  love — and  yet — I  did  :  — 

between  us, 
A  little  "bread  and  butter    miss,"  was  my  incarnate 

Venus. 

Oh !  Love,  thy  after-lesson's  hard — and  eyes  grow  dim 

that  con  it ; 
And  Peace  lies  strangled  by  the  strings  of  Inamorata's 

bonnet ; 
And  little  boys,  whose  little  hearts  will  grow  a  little 

"spooney," 
Are  sure  to  find  Love's  sting  remains  when  Time  has 

"prigged"  the  honey  I 

I  used  to  call  her  "  an^el  mine  " — and  so,  one  summer 

day,  sir, 
I  found   this   "angel  mine"  had  wings ~ and  quickly 

flew  away,  sir, — 
And  left  me  here  to  *  pipe  my  eye ' — and  speak  my  lost 

one's  praises. 
While  I  was  lying  on  her  grave  with  my  face  among 

the  daisies. 

Oh  I  it  was  hard  to  love  and  lose ;— of  course,  griefs 

pangs  to  smother, 
I  dried  my  eyes,  and  looked  about  on  earth  to  find — 

another — 


And  found  her  not -^though  once  I  saw  a  "  prima  niter 

pares," 
Of  the  pretty  sisterhood  of  Janes  and  Ellens,  Kat^s  and 

Marj's. 

We  used  to  sit  out  late  at  night— when  the  moon  was 

calmly  shining 
As  though  below   were  no  such  things  as  sorrow  afi4 
repining — 
I  And  oft   we  found  to  cool  love's  flame— and  temper 
1  sweet  ecstatics, 

We  both  awoke  next  morning  with — sharp  twing«s  of 
rheumatics ! 

And  yet  it  was  a  glorious  dream— and  (common  sense 

ignoring,) 
Would  I  could  dream  it  once  again — and  in  it  bow 

were  snoring ! 
I've  learned  to  sneer— but  sneering,  sigh— when  heart 

and  head  are  aching, 
"  Oh !  why,  when  that  dear  dream's  so  sweet,  shottW 

we  ever  know  awaking  ?" 

She  was  of  course  as  false  as  fair — and  yet,  as  now  I 

name  her, 
My  foolish  heart  beats  pit-a-pat— "sic  omnia  rincit 

amor!" 
And  life's  piano  now  for  me  hath  lost  its  sweet§tt  tturs, 

sir. 
Since— my  Matilda  Brown  became  some  fellow's— Hrs, 

Jones,  sir. 

Since  then  I've  sought  for  truth  and  found  that  truth 

on  earth  so  scarce  is. 
It  makes  me  sing — Five  bagatelle — for  life,  says  Gay, 

"a  farce  is;" 
And  yet,  I  'm  sad  at  heart  to  think — peace  will  not  ksow 

returning. 
Till  low  I  lie,   with  a   lobworm  nigh,  to  -mA  me  a 

"  Good  Morning."  W.  B.  B.  & 
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A  PiCKJc !  What  magic  there  is  in  the  word ! 
—what  dreams  of  scaling  procipices,  of  ex- 
ploring unknown  caves,  and  of  talking  non- 
scuo !— what  Tisions  of  dark  woods,  verdant 
lawM,  thimdering  waterfalls,  &c.,  &c. !— all 
aawciated  with  gipsy,  bloomer,  •*  all-rounder" 
(or  whatever  their  namo  may  be)  hats,  and 
pretty,  smiling  faces  under  them;  and  last, 
but,  as  usual,  not  least,  with  superb  XX  and 
inimitable  sandwiches.  And  our  picnic  to 
"  The  Witches'  Well"  was  iuch  a  picnic.  We 
bad  beef  sandwiches,  bacon  sandwiches,  oyster 
sandwiches  (wonderful  to  say,  with  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little  mustard);  and  as  for 
liqucr— but  I  am  getting  too  vulgarly  minute. 
I  most  stop,  or  I  should  give  you,  abstemious 
wsder,  an  inordinate  idea  of  the  capacities  of 
Tarious  stomachs ;  and,  as  there  are  young 
ladies  eoncemcd,  who,  of  course,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  anything  so  outrageous 
as  eating  or  drinking,  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  highly  reprehensible.  The  Witches'  Well, 
^B  destination  of  our  partes  was  possessed  of 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  picnic-ism.  The 
route  (for  it  was  not  a  road)  towards  it 
abimnded  with  nice  little  streamlets,  over 
which  there  were  no  bridges;  the  mode  of 
crossing  which  afforded  us  as  much  pleasant 
awdety  as  tho  fording  of  the  Po  did  to 
Hannibal.  And  then  there  were  such  delight- 
ful fences  to  get  over !  And  how  pleasant  it 
was  when  the  beautiful  foot  of  a  beautiful 
sylph-like  figure  happened  to  stumble,  and  tho 
beautiful  sylph-like  figure,  quite  accidentally, 
of  course,  came  tumbling  into  your  arms ! 
The  well  itself  was  situated  by  tho  bank  of  a 
Doble  river,  whose  waters  poured  into  the  sea 
a  few  miles  further  down.  Nor  was  the 
place  without  its  dark  legends;  but  of  these 
anon. 

"Come  along.  Aunt  Samh,"  said  Kate 
Wynsler,  when  we  had  just  crossed  one  of  the 
fiti^amlets  referred  to;  "we  shall  really  lose 
«ght  of  you  altogether,  if  you  persist  in 
^Sjiug  behind  so." 

The  personage  addressed — a  true  specimen 
^  the  prim  old  maiden  aunt,  who,  as  to  age, 
never  gets  beyond  thirty-nine  and  three- 
quarters,  if  she  reaches  even  that — started 
from  a  sort  of  reverie ;  and,  peering  through 
her  dark  green  spectacles,  replied — 

*'Well,  but,  my  dear  niece,  Tve  just  been 
thinking " 

"Oh,  yes!  of  course,  aunt,  'f/ouhe  Just  been 
i^^ngi'  about  something  gloomy,  as  usual. 
^Uy,  aunt,  the  ago  of  ghosts,  and  wizards, 
and  so  on,  is  past.  These  stories  of  yours 
Juight  have  frightened  our  great  grandfathers, 
^t  they  only  afford  amusement  to  us — us,  the 
^lightened  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth 


century  !  Don't  they,  Mr.  Cauliflower  r" 
And  she  turned  towards  the  latter  specimen  of 
humanity  with  as  mock-heroic  a  smilo  as 
Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  ever  assumed. 

Mr.  Augustas  Cauliflower — the  younger  son 
of  a  neighbouring  baronet,  toaiting  for  a 
government  appointment — bowed  until  his 
body  might  have  been  mistaken  for  one  of 
Mr.  Euclid's  right  angles,  and  whispered 
something  about  "  dooced  true."  During  this 
time,  I  observed  that  a  storm  was  rising  in 
the  face  of  Aunt  Sarah,  which  now  burst  forth, 

"  Me  frighten  your  great  grandfather !  Well, 
really,  considering  that  I  am  not  yet  forty  " — 

"  You  mistake  me,  Aunt ;  I  said  your  stories 
might  have  frightened  our  great-grandfathers. 
This  century  has  seen  considerably  more  than 
forty  summers,  and  as  your  age,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  is  only  about  thirty-nine  and  three- 
quarters,  I  of  course  included  you  when  I 
spoke  of  the  women  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Talking  of  ages,  some  people  have  a 
most  ridiculous  habit  of  squeezing  themselves 
into  as  few  years  as  possible.  I  am  sure  such 
an  accusation  could  never  be  brought  against 
you,  Aunty  dear."  And  Kate  looked  askance 
at  me  with — I  grieve  to  write  it — the  slightest 
possible  approach  to  a  wink. 

"It  is  a  most  contemptible  practice,"  re- 
joined Aunt  Sarah,  ^*  and  /  pride  myself  on 
having  always  kept  free  of  it.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  of  my  representations,  you  can  ask 
your  father.     U$  knows  my  age  well  enough.' 

**  I  did  ask  my  father.  Aunt." 

"And  he  told  you " 

"  Ho  told  mo  that  he  ought  to  know  you 
were  thirty-nine  and  three  quarters,  for  you 
had  been  telling  him  so  for  the  last  ten  years !" 

Aunt  Sarah  reddened,  R^ate  giggled,  and  you 
might  have  imagined  nono  of  us  had  break- 
fasted had  you  seen  the  rapacity  with  which 
our  handkerchiefs  were  thrust  down  our  several 
throats. 

Meanwhile,  Kate,  partially  to  conceal  her 
laughter,  and  partially  because  after  what  she 
had  said,  the  immediate  proximity  of  her 
aunt  was  by  no  means  desireable,  had  moved  a 
few  paces  in  front  of  her  former  position,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  observe  tho  movement, 
Mr.  Cauliflower  was  by  her  side.  This  altera- 
tion reduced  me  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
becoming  a  listener  to  Aunt  Sarah's  complaints. 
She  forthwith  began  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
impertinence  of  girls  in  general,  and  of  her 
niece  in  particular.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that,  although  I  threw  in  an  occasional 
**  doubtless,"  **  of  course,"  "  unquestionably," 
&c ,  I  proved  but  an  inattentive  auditor,  as 
my  eyes  were  continually  wandering  towards 
the  beautiful  being  who  formed  the  subject  of 
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all  Ibis  tirade.  This  proceeding]  was  observed 
by  my  cousin,  Harry  Halliday,  wbo  was  o»e 
of  our  party,  and  wbo  jocularly  remarked  tbat, 
judging  from  the  continual  direction  of  my 
eyes,  I  must  be  aAraid  tbat  our  vanguard  was 
about  to  desert  us. 

"No  offence,  old  fellow,"  added  he  in  an 
undertone,  "  Miss  Wynsley  is  a  charming  girl, 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  your  falling  in  love  with 
her ;  ia  fact,  were  t  not  strictly  engaged 
myself,  I  might — you  understand?" 

**  Certainly,"  rejoined  I,  in  the  same  "  aside" 
tone,  **  Miss  Wynsley  is  a  charming  girl.  But 
if  you  conclude  from  any  trifling  attention 
which  I  may  pay  to  her  that  I  am  in  that 
desperate  plight,  'in  love*  with  her,  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  never  were  more  mistaken. 
No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  not  quite  so  fast. 
Don't  suppose  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to  trammel 
myself  with  anything  like  Jove  J' 

**  Judging  from  your  conversation  and  de- 
meanour, you  seem  particularly  interested  in 
the  young  lady." 

**  Of  course  I  pretend  so  in  common 
gallantry;  but  do  you  think  I  really  care 
two  straws  about  the  girl  ?  Pshaw !  all 
moonshine.  Sir,  all  moonshine." 

"  Moonshine !  —  ahem  ! —  very  well,  very 
well." 

This  private  colloquy  gave  rise  in  my  mind 
to  a  train  of  reflections.  **Am  I  really  in 
love  with  Kate  Wynsley  ?"  I  asked  myself.  I 
struggled  bard  to  scout  the  idea,  and  heroically 
answer,  "  No  ! "  but  I  must  confess  that  when 
I  saw  the  deliciously  private  tete-a-tete  which 
Mr.  Cauliflower  was  enjoying,  and  the  manner 
in  which  Kate  was  **  blessing  him  with  her 
smiles,"  I  felt  a  most  unaccountable  inclina- 
tion to  knock  the  aforesaid  gentleman  down. 
Then  I  suddenly  asked,  "  Wherefore  ? — I  am 
not  in  love.  What  business  have  I  with  the 
affairs  of  Kate  Wynsley  or  any  other  girl.> 
Pshaw ! — nonsense  !" 

And  so,  like  many  wiser  men,  I  reasoned 
like  a  philosopher,  and  felt  like  a  mortal. 
Aunt  Sarah,  having  failed  to  excite  in  me  that 
sympathy  which  she  thought  her  sorrows  de- 
manded, bad  been  rehearsing  her  opinions  of 
the  rising  generation  to  Miss  Mc'Fadyen,  a 
little  lady  from  the  north,  who  said  but  little, 
and  formed  the  sort  of  automaton  of  our  party, 
to  whom  each  unfortunate  orator  or  oratress 
appealed  when  he  or  she  found  that  no  one 
else  was  listening.  The  old  lady  now  broke 
in  with  her  portentous  "  I've  just  been  think- 
ing," which  always  formed  the  prelude  to 
something  "horrible."  "Thinking,  again. 
Aunt  ?"  said  Kate,  turning  round  to  my  inex- 
pressible relief,  and  rejoining  our  group,  "  Your 
last  story  was  of  a  ghost ;  this  must  surely  be 
of  a  hol^oblin."  "  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Miss 
Wynsley.  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  terrible 
legend  which  hangs  over  the  Witche's  Well." 
"Oh!  about  the  three  M  sheep!     A  most 


substantial  ghost  story  that."  "  Hush,  girl, 
it  is  those  who  sneer  that  are  in  danger  from 
the  well."  "Of  course,  Aunt;  and  see,  we 
are  approaching  the  hallowed  spot  of  fat  sheep 
memory.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all,  allow 
not  a  smile  to  rest  upon  your  features.  Bat 
pray,  Aunt,  tell  us  the  particulars  of  this 
legend;  it  is  so  musty  that  I  have  almost 
forgotten  it." 

"  You  only  show  your  senselessness  by 
talking  in  sucn  a  tone  of  what  every  person— 
at  least  every  sensible  person — regwds  as  a 
solemn  truth.  It  is  now  a  hundred  yews 
since  three]  witches,  by  name  Elspeth  Gil- 
lespie, Madge  Maccahney,  and  Esther  Lawson, 
immigrated  here  from  the  Scottish  Borders. 
They  took  up  their  residence  in  a  hut,  which, 
in  former  times,  stood  on  this  very  spot." 
And,  as  we  had  now  reached  our  destination, 
the  credulous  lady  pointed  out  the  exact  site 
on  which  the  citadel  of  the  weird  sisters  had 
stood.  "A  quarrel,"  continued  she,  "(the 
particulars  of  which  have  not  been  handed 
down)  having  arisen  between  the  witches  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village, 
the  latter  impiously  determined  to  put  the 
former  to  death.  ,  This  they  attempted  one 
dark  night  in  February,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
hut  while  its  inmates  were  asleep.  The 
witches,  however,  escaped  by  tbat  extraordi- 
nary power  of  locomotion  which  that  highly 
gifted  race  enjoys." 

"That  is— on  their  broom-sticks?"  inter- 
rupted the  imperturbable  Kate. 

"  Well,  if  it  was,"  continued  Aunt  Sarah, 
"I  see  nothing  so  ridiculous  in  what  has  been 
arranged  by  destiny,  and  I  consider  your 
laughter  quite  out  of  place.  I  was  proceeding 
to  say,  when  I  was  so  senselessly  interrupted, 
that  these  witches  escaped  through  the  roof, 
and,  being  in  some  mysterious  manner  rendered 
amphibious  by  the  effect  of  the  fire,  they  took 
up  their  residence  in  a  watery  cavern  at  the 
bottom  of  this  well,  the  water  of  which  con- 
tinued in  a  boiling  state  for  one  hundred  and 
one  days  afterwards." 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Kate,  "  it  did  not  con- 
tinue so  for  one  hundred  and  one  t^ears  after- 
wards, and  then  the  gentlemen  might  have  had 
hot  punch !" 

"  What !  drink  the  water  while  the  witches 
were  boiling  it?"  rejoined  Aunt  Sarah,  with 
the  utmost  scorn  expressed  in  her  visage. 
"  No  sensible  person  would  taste  it  <w  <^ « .' 
and,  as  for  ignorance,  young  people  who  are 
sceptical  as  to  everything  their  superiors  in 
wisdom  tell  them,  if  they  have  a  mind-to  taste 
it,  let  them  try  it,  that's  all." 

"  What  doth  the  legend  say  will  befal  ftem, 
Aunt?' 

"I  never  heard,  particularly;  but,  depend 
upon  it,  Bwnething  terrible  will  happen  to 
them." 

"  I  shall  give  yon  an  opportunity  of  &- 
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coTmng/'  said  Kate,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
endearoura  of  Aunt  Sarah  to  prerent  her,  she 
leixed  one  of  our  drinking  vessels,  tripped 
•way  from  the  place  where  we  had  seated  our- 
idres,  and,  amid  the  screams  of  her  aunt, 
helped  herself  to  a  draught  of  the  water.  No 
sadden  change,  however,  ocoorred,  and  Aunt 
8anh,  prophesying  that  her  niece  would  yet 
feel  the  effect  of  her  temerity,  continued  her 
legend,  the  latter  part  of  which  had  been 
rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  accom- 
ponjiog  music  of  drawing  corks,  opening 
baskets,  &c. — but  I  am  again  descending  to 
the  Bcamud.  "  In  the  cavern  at  the  bottom  of 
this  weU,"  said  she,  "  the  witches  still  remain, 
and  never  have  they  forgotten  the  outrage 
committed  on  them  by  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants, although  those  who  were  actually 
concerned  in  it  have  long  since  died.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  those  who  visit  the  well  in  a 
vain  spirit  of  scepticism,  and  especially  those 
who  impiously  drink  of  the  water,**  (and  here 
she  glanced  towards  Kate  with  a  look  in  which 
pity  and  scorn  were  strangely  mingled)  **  are 
drawn  into  its  almost  bottomless  abyss  by^some 
irresistible  power." 

"  Bat,  Aunt,  come  to  the  expiatory  offering. 
Give  ns  some  consolation." 

"Yesj  it  is  true  that  if  the  friends'of  the 
lost  one,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  ensuing 
Bight,  throw  three  sheep — 

"  Oh :  three  fat  sheep,  Aunt ;  three  fat 
sheep.  Give  us  it  correctly  and  particularly — 
three /«<  sheep." 

"Well;  if  it  is?  Doubtless  the  witches 
wonld  prefer  well-fed  sheep  as  much  as  we 
ordinary  mortabi  do." 

"Aw:  of  course.  Dooced  appetite  those 
witches  have,"  observed  Mr.  Cauliflower,  at  the 
same  time  gulping  a  sandwich. 

"  Well,"  continued  Aunt  Sarah,  "  as  I  have 
said,  if  these  sheep  are,  on  the  ensuing  night 
st  twel?e  o'clock  precisely,  thrown  into  the 
riT(7  at  the  spot  exactly  opposite  the  well,  as 
sn  expiatory  offering  to  the  witches,  the 
indiTidual  who  lias  been  lost  is  restored  before 
wniet  of  the  following  day.  Whoever  per- 
forms the  ceremony  of  throwing  in  the  sheep, 
however,  must,  when  he  has  done  so,  run  off 
in  an  opposite  direction.  Should  he  stay  to 
▼itaesB  tiio  appropriation  of  the  sheep  by  the 
witches,  not  onlj  will  the  offering  be  fruitless, 
bathe  himself  will  share  the  fate  of  the  one  ho 
se^  to  save." 

"  And  do  jou  really  and  truly  believe  all 
this  to  be  true  ?"  asked  I  with  astonish- 
ment 

"What,  sirrah!"  said  Kate.  "Do  you 
doobt  the  veracity  of  aunt's  statements  ?  Be 
csntioQB,  or  jou  shall  find  a  place  in  her  list  of 
'  sttsdesB  sceptics ' — a  society  of  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  president" 

"I  dumld  cheerfully  become  a  member  of 
>By  soeitty  under  suob  preiidettey,"  I  replied 


— for  which  Kate  rewarded  me  by  a  smile, 
and  Harry  Hallday  by  a  punch  in  the  ribs. 

"  There  cannot  bo  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  just  said,"  continued  Aunt  Sarah. 
"  I  am  sure,  Kate,  you  remember  the  case  of 
poor  Mrs.  Clippcm,  only  twelve  months  ago." 

"  Oh,  the  old  tailor's  buxom  young  wife." 

"  Aw,  yes.  Beaut' ful  crcatyah  !  Pity  she 
married  the  old  Curmudgeon,"  observed  Mr. 
Cauliflower. 

"  What  of  her  ?"  said  Harry. 

**  Why,  poor  woman,"  replied  Aunt  Sarah, 
"  like  some  of  whom  better  might  be  expected, 
she  could  not  bo  persuaded  that  the  story  of 
the '  Witches'  Well  was  true ;  and  so,  one 
evening,  having  persuaded  old  Jeremiah,  her 
husband,  to  accompany  her  to  the  spot,  he 
suddenly  lost  sight  of  her.  He  searched  in 
vain  in  every  direction,  and  at  length  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  she 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  witches, 
and  was  now  suffering  for  her  folly  in  the 
cavern  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  Accordingly, 
precisely  at  midnight,  he  drove  three  sheep— 

"Dear  me,  Aunt,  how  vou  do  forget 
Three  fat  sheep." 

"  Well,  well :  he  drove  three  fat  sheep  to 
the  side  of  the  river,  and  precipitated  them  into 
it  exactly  opposite  the  well,  fulfilling  the  re- 
quisite conditions  as  to  running  off  in  a  con- 
trary direction  without  looking  behind.  Now 
mark  the  result.  Next  day  Mrs.  Clippem 
made  her  appearance  at  her  husband's  house, 
satb,  sound,  hale,  and  hearty." 

"  Strange  !  "  said  I  and  several  others. 

"  Very  strange  !  "  said  Harry. 

"Doocedly  strange  ! "  said  Mr.  Cauliflower. 

"  Absurd ! "  said  Kate. 

"  Ahem  ! "  said  Miss  McFadyen. 

"  Now,  Miss  Kate,"  continued  Aunt  Sarah, 
"  what  say  you  to  that  ?  Those  are  facts,  and 
you  cannot  deny  thcra."  "  What,  indeed,  can 
I  say  against  such  an  array  of  evidence  ?  But, 
Auiity  dear,  was  it  not  rumoured  that  this 
buxom  young  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clippcm  had 
about  this  time  a  sort  of  intrigue  with  a  cer- 
tain handsome  young  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? "  "I  daresay  it  was ;  but  that  does 
not  affect  the  truth  of  the  story."  "  Decidedly 
not;  Was  it  not  also  rumoured  that  Mrs. 
Clippem  was  particularly  anxious  that  old 
Jeremiah  should  take  her  to  the  well  on  the 
day  referred  to?"  "Perhaps  it  was;  but 
what  of  that?"  "Oh!  nothing,  nothing. 
Was  it  not  also  rumoured  that  on  the  same 
day  the  aforesaid  handsome  young  fainaer  was 
observed  prowling  about  the  road  which  leads 
from  the  village  in  this  direction  ?  " 

"  Well :  what  if  it  was  ?  Might  not  the 
gentleman  have  had  business  on  ^at  road  at 
the  time  ?  I  see  nothing  so  remarkable  in  the 
coincidence." 

"  Was  it  not  also  rumoured  that  the  veritable 
three  fat  sheep  which  old  Jeremiah  soused  in 
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the  river,  or  three  fat  sheep  particularly  like 
them,  were  observed  among  the  stock  which 
the  same  handsome  young  farmer  offered  for 
sale  at  the  ensuing  market  ?*' 

"  Malicious  people  said  so ;  but  /  never  be- 
lieved it.     No  sensible  person  did." 

"Was  it  not  true  that  Mrs.  Clippem  pre- 
served a  most  mysterious  silence  as  to  her 
adventures  while  the  guest  of  the  old  ladies 
below  ?*^ 

**  Certainly  she  did,  and  still  does ;  but  very 
probably  her  nerves  were  so  much  shaken  by 
the  fright  that  she  cannot  think  of  it,  much 
less  speak  of  it,  without  horror.  It  is  im- 
possible, at  all  events,  that  what  you  seem 
desirous  to  insinuate  can  be  true." 

"Indeed!"  said  Kate.  "I  see  nothing  so 
very  unfeasible  about  it." 

"lott  see  nothing.  Of  course  not;  how 
could  you  ?  Let  a  thing  bo  as  clear  as  daylight, 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  see  anything  in  it. 
AVhy,  your  way  of  accounting  for  poor  Mrs. 
Clippem's  story  bears  absurdity  on  the  very 
face  of  it.  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
she  vanish  so  instantaneously  from  her  hus- 
band ?  He  was  by  her  side  up  till  the  moment 
of  her  disappearance ;  and  you  see  there  is  no 
thicket  or  place  of  concealment  for  half  a  mile 
round." 

Upon  this  we  all  looked  round,  and  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  Aunt 
Sarah's  statement,  for  the  surrounding  country 
presented  nothing  to  the  eye  for  a  considerable 
distance  but  plain  fields,  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  appearance  of  any  place  of  conceal- 
ment to  which  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Clippem,  as  the  case  may  have  been, 
might  have  betaken  herself  with  the  rapidity 
which  it  seemed  had  characterised  her  disap- 
pearance from  her  husband,  unless  she  had 
either  in  reality  been  drawn  into  the  well,  or 
had  plunged  into  the  gushing  river. 

"Now,  Miss  Kate,"  continued  Aunt  Sarah, 
following  up  her  advantage,  "  there*s  a  poser 
for  you.  Was  nothing  *  rumoured'  in  the  way 
of  accouniing  for  that  ?" 

"Nay,  aunt,"  replied  Kate,  "you  need  not 
build  so  much  on  that  foundation.  Poor  old 
Jeremiah !  who  couldn't  hide  from  him  ?  Why, 
she  might  have  skipped  about  behind  him  till 
he  got  tired  of  turning  his  old  neck  about,  and 
gave  up  the  eearch  in  despair.  Hide  from 
him!  Why  I  believe,  if  she  had  hid  under- 
neath the  seat,  the  idea  of  searching  for  her 
there  would  never  have  entered  his  old 
noddle." — "When  mil  the  presumption  of 
girls  cease?"  exclaimed  Aunt  Sarah. — "Nay, 
but.  Miss  Wynsley,"  said  Harry,  "you  are 
going  rather  too  for.  You  must  do  your  aunt 
justice.  I  do  not  say  that  I  believe  the  Mrs. 
Clippem  legend;  but,  with  respect  to  her 
sudden  disappearance,  which  apparently  all 
admit  to  be  true,  I  certainly  think  that  under- 
neath the  seat  would  be  the  very  firet  place  to 


undergo  the  scrutiny  of  Jeremiah." — And,  as 
not  only  Harry,  but  all  of  us,  had  admitted 
the  difficulty  started  by  Aunt  Sarah  as  to 
where  Mrs.  Clippem  had  concealed  herself  had 
the  legend  not  been  true,  we  were  not  exactly 
inclin^  to  agree  with  the  sweeping  manner  ia 
which  Miss  Kate  pooh-poohed  what  we,  in 
our  very  sage  judgment^  had  admitted  to  be 
unaccountable. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Hallday,"  said  Aunt  Sarah, 
who  considered  her  victory  as  complete,  *'  what 
is  the  use  of  speaking  ?  Hide  under  the  scat, 
indeed !  Well,  I  never.  But,  when  people 
are  proof  against  reason  and  argument,  and 
common  sense  and — and,  in  fact,  everything, 
nothing  is  too  absurd  for  their  belief."  At  this 
moment  we  were  interrupted  by  a  shout  from 
some  of  our  party,  who,  not  relithing  our 
dialectic  entertainment,  had  sauntered  towards 
the  bank  of  the  river.  On  our  joining  them, 
we  discovered  that  two  young  gentlemen,  not 
many  years  in  trowsers,  having  a  taste  for  the 
noble  amusement  of  aquatics,  had  each  launched 
a  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  small  piece  of  wood ; 
and,  so  great  had  been  the  excitement  created 
by  the  "race,"  that  the  complete  victory  of 
one  of  the  inanimate  rivals  by  some  three 
incllcs  and  a  half  had  been  signalised  by  the 
general-  shout  which  had  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  penchant  of  the  human  race,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Anglo-Saxons,  for  every  species  of 
rivalry,  from  horse-racing  down  to  cook-6ght- 
ing,  is  well  known ;  and,  satisfying  myself  with 
the  assertion  of  the  fact,  I  leave  the  solution 
of  the  ''why''  to— in  fact,  to  you,  if  yon 
choose,  or  to  any  one  of  your  acquaintance  who 
is  disposed  to  take  it  up.  There  are,  doubtlea, 
many  (and  I  trust,  conscientious  reader,  that 
you  are  of  the  number),  who  bold  in  contrinpt 
all  such  pursuits,  and  who  would  as  soon  thiuk 
of  going  half  a  mile  to  see  a  gaudily-dressed 
doll  as  to  see  a  horse  or  a  boat  race.  But,  let 
any  one  of  that  respectable  class  of  indiriduaU 
once  lecome  a  specU^tcr,  accidentally  or  other- 
wise, of  any  such  thing — be  it  a  steeple  chase, 
a  regatta,  a  foot-race  among  school-boys,  or 
even  a  couple  of  stones  rolling  down  the  slope 
of  a  hill ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  though  he  he 
as  phlegmatic  as  Wilkin  Flammock,  be  will 
join  in  the  final  huzza  when  the  question  of 
victory  and  defeat  has  been  decided. 

Our  pic-nic  party  formed  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and,  the  cue  having  once  been  given 
by  the  two  juveniles,  forthwith  crusts,  corb, 
weeds,  bits  of  broken  branches  left  on  the 
banks  by  floods;  and,  in  fact,  every  buoyant 
article  within  reach  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  two  anglers  who 
were  indulging  in  "the  gentle  art"  on  ^ 
opposite  side.  Down  the  stream  scuda  the 
liliputian  fleet,  and  down  the  bank  mah  o^ 
pic-nicians ;  each  pelting  his  mimic  ciaft  with 
stones  or    whatever   missiles   could  be  had 
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^*W«ty-P>ggWy !— on  they  swim — noTf  borne 
gncefolly  along  by  the  flowing  stream— now 
dashing  down  the  rapid  torrent — now  whirled 
into  an  eddy  or  entangled  with  a  rock,  and  as 
quiekly  relieved  by  the  missiles  of  their  patrons. 
Op  they  rush — helter-skelter,  and  on  rush  the 
pic-nicians,  gaining  in  enthusiasm  what  they 
looie  in  wind,  until  at  length  a  water-fall, 
down  the  side  of  which  there  is  no  pathway 
compels  a  halt. 

"Heigho!  What  a  race!  Why  we've 
absolutely  run  a  complete  half  mile." 

"  Of  course  we  shan't  return  to  the  well. 
There  is  a  short  cut  to  the  road  through  this 
meadow." 

This  proposal  was  at  once  assented  to,  and, 
when  our  loiterers  had  overtaken  us,  we  leisurely 
sauntered  along  the  meadow  en  routs  to  the 
public  road. 

But  suddenlv : — 

"Bless  me!  Where's  Miss  WjTisley?" 
exclaimed  Harry. 

A  sudden  look  in  every  direction,  and  for 
the  first  time  we  became  aware  (so  much  had 
we  been  engrossed  in  our  regatta)  that  Kate 
had  not  been  seen  since  we  had  left  the  well. 
Aunt  Sarah  of  course  *'  got  into  a  state, "  and 
her  real  affection  for  her  niece  now  became 
apparent.  She  was  quite  certain  that  poor 
Kate  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the 
witdiesy  and  insisted  upon  returning  to  the 
well,  at  the  same  time  bewailing  her  niece's 
fate,  and  even  reproaching  herself  for  having 
in  some  measore  tempted  her,  by  rehearsing 
the  legend,  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  sybils. 

At  length,  however,  we  succeeded  in  con- 
vinciBg  her  that  there  was,  at  least,  2i  possibility 
of  Kate's  having  returned  by  the  regular  path, 
while  we  ourselves  were  satisfied  that  such  had 
actually  been  the  case.  Accordingly  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  Aunt  Sarah's  house,  where  we 
had  uraoged  to  dine — our  minds  (with  the 
exocption  of  Aunf s  herself)  being  quite  at 
rest  on  the  subject  of  Kate's  disappearance. 
When  we  reached  the  house,  however,  no 
Kate  Wynsley  was  to  be  found.  None  of  the 
servants  had  seen  her  since  our  party  started. 

We  began  now  to  get  alarmed.  Aunt  Sarah 
insisted  upon  Kate's  being  in  the  cavern  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well ;  and  although  she  was 
certainly  alone  in  that  belief,  yet  we  remem- 
bered the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  dangerous 
pools  in  the  river.  Actuated,  however,  by  our 
r^peetire  motives,  we  hastened  again  to  the 
well,  in  a  very  different  mood  firom  that  in 
which  we  had  formerly  traversed  the  same 
path.  On  our  route  we  met  the  two  anglers 
vhom  ure  had  disturbed  with  our  aquatic 
exereise.     They,  however,  had  seen  no  one. 

On  reaching  the  well,  we  searched  every 
direction.  We  thought  we  observed  foot- 
prints, which  might  have  been  Kate's,  leading 
towards  the  river,  but  there  were  so  many 


marks  of  "  tiny  feet"  about,  that  we  could  not 
come  to  any  certain  conclusion.  I  was  now 
very  seriously  alarmed,  and  began  half  to 
believe  in  the  story  of  the  well.  While 
running  about  the  bank  distractedly,  peering 
over  every  precipice  (for,  I  must  admit,  I  was, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Aunt  Sarah 
the  most  excited  of  our  party),  I  was  joined  by 
Harry. 

**  Tut,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  danger.  She's 
safe  enough  somewhere,  I'll  warrant.  Of 
course  you  don't  believe  the  witch  story ;  and 
had  she  fallen  into  the  river,  the  men  we  met 
would  have  heard  a  shriek,  or  a  scream,  or 
plunge,  or  something." 

"  Would  it  were  so!"  replied  I  with  uncon- 
scious ardour.  "Were  I  sure  Kate  were 
drowned,  I  verily  believe  I  would — I  would — " 

"  What  ? " 

*'  Follow  her !" 

"  Ahem  : — '  all  moonshine,''  ch  :" 

I  cared  not,  however,  for  Harry's  taunt,  and, 
without  replying,  returned  dejectedly  to  the 
group  about  the  well.  A  servant  of  Aunt 
Sarah's  had  anived  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  grounds  around  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
whole  path  leading  to  where  we  now  were,  had 
been  minutely  searched,  but  that  Miss  Wynsley 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Oh !  my  poor,  poor  Kate,"  sobbed  Aunt 
Sarah,  sinking  into  a  seat.  ''  But  you  see,  Mr. 
Hallday,  when  girls  wiU  be  perverse  and 
senseless,  nothing — alas !  nothing — can  save 
them." 

**  Nothing  but  three  fat  sheep ^  Aunty  dear ! " 
playfully  rejoined  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

A  thought  struck  us  all  simultaneously. 
We  rushed  behind  the  seat,  stooped,  and  there 
sure  enough  was  Miss  Kate  ensconced  unde;  - 
neath  it  as  comfortably  as  her  limited  accom- 
dation  would  permit. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  all,  your  servant. 
Ha,  ha !  I  really  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
put  you  to  so  much  trouble.  But,  you  know, 
*  hide  under  the  seat.'  Eidiculous  !  The  very 
first  place  old  Jeremiah  would  have  searched ; 
eh,  Mr.  Hallday?    Ha,  ha!" 

We  certainly  looked  very  stupid ;  but  Aunt 
Sarah  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  recovery  of  Kate, 
that  the  discussion  was  not  resumed.  Accord- 
ingly we  once  more  wound  our  way  home- 
wards, our  spirits  being  certainly  not  less  high 
on  account  of  the  little  episode  which  had  oc- 
curred, and  which  Mr.  Cauliflower  pronounced 
to  be  "  doocedly  romantic,  really." 

♦  #  ♦  #  ♦ 

And  now,  courteous  reader,  art  thou  curious 
to  learn  more  ?  If  so,  thou  shalt  find  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  the  venerable  parish  register  of 

E an  event  which  occurred  precisely 

two  months  after  Our  Picnic  Party. 

Lambda. 
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Memoir  of  the  late  A.  N,  Graces.  Compiled  by  liis 
Widow.  1  Vol.,  pp.  552.  London:  James 
Nisbet  and  Ck). 
Tins  Tolame  has  been  menlioned  in  a  separate 
article,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  here  than 
say  that  it  consists  of  extracts  from  the  letters  and 
journals  of  Mr.  Groves,  who  vindicated  the  sin- 
cerity of  "  a  good  profession,"  by  abandoning  a 
connection  in  life  which  was  highly  productive, 
and  devoted  his  energies  and  time  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Heathen  and  Mahomedan 
regions.  Mr.  Groves  formed,  in  his  early  life, 
certain  peculiar  views  on  ecclesiastical  order, 
which  he  afterwards  did  not  abandon,  but  modi- 
fied. He  was  convinced  strongly  of  the  pre- 
millennarian  views,  and  lived  in  expectation  of  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  change  the  aspect 
of  the  world,  and  the  purposes  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  following  passage  occurs  in  his  journal : — 

It  it  striking  how  fally  the  Mahomedani  admit  ihfi 
eipectcd  coming  of  onr  Lord,  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
end  of  oar  Lord's  eoming  they  conceive  to  be,  to  set  Hit  teal 
to  Hahomned't  roitsion,  and  that  all  Chri^liaut  will  become 
Mahomtdant.  Still,  thete  fondamental  erroiy  in  their 
viewt  do  not  prevent  a  cbar  and  distinct  expectation,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Gentiles  at  the  lime  of  onr  L}rd*8  first  coming. 
Certainly  no  people  ean  have  a  worse  opinion  of  the  slate  of 
the  professors  of  their  religion  than  the  Mahoromcdans  have ; 
atill  with  the  loss  of  teal  for  their  own  religion,  their  heart 
teems  fall  of  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie,  and  to  hate  the 
way  of  life,  and,  above  all,  the  Lord  who  is  the  trae  Qod  and 
etcrofil  life. 

That  second  coming  to  judge  the  world  is  one 
event,  but  not  the  event  we  understand  taken  by  the 
author  in  his  life,  and  those  who  share  his  views. 
Perhaps  the  fact  is  too  much  overlooked  in  dealing 
with  the  Mahomedans,  that  they  believe  in  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  prophet 
next  only  to  Mahomed,  and  He  by  whom  the  world 
will  be  judged. 

Mr.  Groves'  notes  add  much  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Kitto,  respecting 
the  three  causes  of  intense  suffering  at  Bagdad 
during  1831 — the  plague,  the  inundation,  and  the 
siege.  The  first  intimation  of  the  plague  appears 
in  his  journal  for  the  28th  of  March  in  that  year. 
Upon  the  4th  of  April  the  deaths  had  reached 
150  daily;  but  Mr.  Groves  states  in  his  notes 
that,  during  the  plague  sixty  years  before,  they 
had  reached  2,000  daily.  Upon  the  12lh  April, 
1831,  Ml.  Groves  mentions  that  the  estimated 
number  of  deaths  is  1,500.  Upon  the  14th,  the 
entry  is  1,000  to  1,500— a  loose  statement.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  16tb,  the  fatal  cases  are 
given  at  2,000.  Half  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
haye  fled  from  the  city;  and  as  its  population 
before  the  plague  was  estimated  at  only  80,000, 
this  mortality  must  have  earried  all  away  in  a  short 
time.  On  the  19th  the  entry  is  again  yague — 
1,500  to  9,000.    The  20th  brings  the  first  intima- 


tion of  the  second  sorrow  in  the  rising  of  tlic 
waters.  On  May  day,  as  the  plague  still  con- 
tinued, the  dead  lay  unburied  on  the  streets,  ind 
the  dogs  devoured  them.  It  is  ststed,  on  the  5lli 
May,  that  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad 
had  perished.  Upon  the  24th  April,  the  estimate 
of  the  dead  within  the  previous  month,  was 
30,000,  and  four  days  afterwards  the  inundation 
had  prevailed  so  much,  that  7,000  houses  were 
said  to  have  been  thrown  down.  The  water  hid 
fallen  far  on  the  6th  May,  and  fresh  meat  wis 
again  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets.  Upon  the 
following  day  Mrs.  Groves  was  ill ;  on  the  8ih 
May  the  medical  acquirements  of  her  husband 
enabled  him  to  detect  the  plague  in  that  sickness; 
and  on  the  14th  she  died  and  was  buried.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  plague  is  not  always  so  rapid 
in  its  results  as  we  generally  suppose.  Upon  the 
10th  May  "water  had  fallen  considerably  in 
price.*'  Soon  afterwards  Ali  Pasha,  the  new 
governor,  approached  the  place  to  take  possession. 
As  usual,  resistance  was  offered  by  the  resident 
Pasha;  and  the  siege  did  not  terminate  in  Ali 
Pasha's  victory  until  the  15th  September.  The 
narrative  is  interwoven  with  moral  and  religions 
reflections ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  cither  that  the 
number  of  deaths  were  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
population  of  Bagdad  were  much  more  numerous 
than  appears  from  the  population  returns. 

April  2nih.— For  many  days  we  hate  been  nnableto 
obtain  any  accoant  of  the  nnraber  of  demtbf ;  knt  the  Chaowk 
of  Major  T.  has  been  with  the  Paih»  thit  morning,  wfco  ii 
•»in  the  greatest  possible  state  of  ftlarm,  wishing  to  go,  bt 
not  knowing  how.  One  of  iiis  officers,  whose  busiaeis  it  n 
to  inquire  nhout  the  number  of  deaths  daily,  reported  Uiii  it 
had  reached  5,000,  but  yesterday  it  was  3,000,  and  to-^y 
less.  Enormous  ns  the  mortality  has  been,  I  cannot  wt 
think  this  beyond  the  truth ;  yet  it  must  be  ie«««ikprrf, 
that  the  inandfttton  kept  immense  masses  of  poor  tbr«g« 
together  in  the  city,  who,  but  for  this,  would  liave  all  «w» 
one  direction  or  another.  The  accoants  are  heartreniliBg  « 
little  children  left  in  the  streets;  five  were  left  yesterday.  » 
poor  woman  told  us.  near  the  Residency  and  othm  « 
different  directions.  If  the  wrath  of  God  is  poiHog  o^  « 
the  mystic  Babylon,  as  it  is  on  this  province  of  the  liiew 
Babylon,  the  two  Anti-Christs  are  begioaiag  to  draw  aesr 
their  end. 

But  for  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  our  dwelling, »  "j* 
light  and  joy  ;  what  a  place  would  this  be  to  be  sloae  a 
now ;  bot  with  him,  eren  this  is  better  thni  the  gaida^w 
Eden.  These  are  inraloable  iaatmetioBB  for  the  expBi»« 
of  God's  loving,  distinguished  care,  and  here  we  leaKw  oa' 
pilgrim  state  mucli  belter  than  in  the  quiet  of  Eoglaad,  mti 
all  its  apparent  e^cfernal  security.  fmu^ 

The  utmost  number  of  daily  deaths  I  heard  of  stTshretf 
was  400,  and  here  it  is  said  to  he  4,000,  and  yet  the  ftff 
latioD  certainly  is  not  double.  In  gobg  o*t  to  "fjllV 
serYant  of  Major  T.,  I  saw  »  Tery  decently  dressed  iewy 
lying  in  a  dying  state  of  pUigne  at  our  door,  quite  ••"•*T' 
it  is  almost  more  than  the  heart  can  bear.  let  tbit  tw 
Lord  will,  cTcn  from  these  scenes,  prepare  ways  for  the  erts^ 
b'shment  of  His  truth,  I  feel  fully  assnred,  and  this  sappoitt 
ns.  A  north  wind  has  regularly  blown  for  these  fc«*y» 
past,  so  that  we  hope  the  water  will  aot  again  f 
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0  mj  our  Father  of  his  infinite  mercy  take  away  these 
kttff  jodjinentt,  and  make  their  present  mensore  instru- 
■ntal  to  the  adrancement  of  His  kingdom  !  The  Sooehea 
Bishee.  an  officer  of  police,  has  jost  been  here,  and  tells  ns, 
tlot  the  Pasha  proposes  remoTing  to  near  Coote,  a  village 
00  the  Tigris,  half-way  between  this  and  Bnssorah.  At  any 
other  tinte,  this  wonld  tend  to  most  fearful  eonvnUions 
villlia  the  city ;  bat  in  the  present  state  of  things,  perhaps, 
ill  nay  remain  qniet,  vilhont  a  governor. 

Mr.  Groves'  life  at  Bagdad  was  changed  for  life 
in  India  d«riiig  the  following  year,  and  his  sub- 
sequent years  were  passed  in  endeavonring  t  o  pro-, 
mote  the  enlightenment  of  its  population.  Mingling 
with  his  main  purpose  there  appear  here  and 
there  in  these  notes  evidences  of  a  correct  appre- 
tiation  of  scenery,  and  a  knowledge  of  secular 
buiness  and  wants  not  always  accompanying  that 
hij^  enthusiasm  which  induced  this  man  to  give 
his  Hie  for  the  heathen,  although  he  was  led  to 
die  in  England,  among  his  Bristol  friends. 


DeaU  Scenes  of  Scottish  Martyrs,  By  Henry 
Ltglis,  author  of  the  "Briar  of  Threave."  1 
vol,  pp.  195.  Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co. 
Pi0f£S80E  Ay-rouii's  "Lays  of  the  Cavaliers" 
eelehrated  the  victories  along  with  the  good  qualities 
of  a  reckless  race ;  and  although  the  memory  of 
the  Scottish  Puritans  lives  among  their  descendants, 
and  noolds  their  principles  to  the  present  day ; 
yet  in  ballad  poetry  they  have  not  met  that  sue- 
eessful  record  which  genius  in  error  has  bestowed 
npon  their  persecutors.  Mr.  Inglis  in  this  volunie 
has  partially  supplied  that  deficiency  with  sixteen 
poems,  which  might  have  been  sixty,  or  more,  for 
the  martyr  times  of  Scotland  are  rich  in  the  mate- 
mis  of  poetry.  One-third  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  explanatory  notes.  They  are  scarcely 
necessary  in  Scotland,  where  the  circumstances  on 
which  the  poetry  rests  are  known,  and  can  be 
easily  recognised  still  Mr.  Inglis  has  not,  we 
think,  selected  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  those 
seasons  of  trial  and  trouble ;  but  nobody  can  tell 
better  than  a  poet  himself  the  topic  that  will 
best  snit  liis  purpose.  Mr.  Inglis  seems  more 
likely  than  any  other  of  the  living  poets  in  Soot- 
hind  to  extract  its  poetical  riches  from  this  neg- 
lected field.  He  can  appreciate  their  character 
more  clearly  than  some  who  might  write  equally 
good  ballads ;  bat  they  are  not  numerous,  for  he 
has  caaglit  the  ballad  style.  The  poems  in  this 
vshme  are,  therefore,  more  descriptive  than  ima- 
ginative ;  but  the  scenes  sketched  on  his  pages 
ve  dear  and  vivid,  resembling  a  photograph. 

The  following  verses,  from  the  ballad  cntitlsd 
'*  BeQ  of  Whiteside,"  is  a  transcript  of  a  boisterous 
tid  wei  night  of  March  among  the  moorland 
hais:— 

Tlie  gled  bnilJs  in  the  scarrle  thorn 

Tbat  crowns  the  crags  in  yonder  glen ; 
By  deft  and  scant  the  mountain  hurn 

Boara  downwards  from  the  monntain  fen. 
Hie  moorland  blast  is  load  and  snell 
la  the  desert  where  the  martyrs  dwell. 


Wildly  the  moorland  blnst  duth  blow, 
As  'twere  a  thousand  mourners  there — 

No^r  moaiiiug  round  the  cairns  below, 
Nov  wailing  in  the  upper  air, 

Watchinz  afar,  and  waiting  near  * 

Some  well-beloved  brother's  bier. 

There'a  ne*er  a  star-lamp  in  the  slcy, 

The  moon  blinks  through  the  drifting  carry  ^ 

Bnt  there's  a  Ood  who  shines  on  high 
Upon  the  sorrows  of  the  weary ; 

And  there's  a  faith  that  sees  the  morrow, 

The  clouds  of  pain  and  darkness  thorough. 

Amongst  the  stones  of  spectral  grey, 

Amongst  the  shadows  of  the  hill; 
Beneath  the  solitary  spray, 

Forlorn  and  fasting,  faint  and  diill. 
Yet  trustful  in  the  coming  day, 
A  martyr  of  the  covenant  lay. 

Life  is  to  him  a  raase  of  ills ; 

It  might  have  been  a  path  of  pleasdre 
Amongst  his  patriarchal  hills, 

Amongst  his  hards  and  household  treasuie. 
And  all  the  sweets  of  mortal  birth 
That  hind  the  living  to  the  earth. 

Bell  of  Whiteside  was  a  squire  of  the  soath- 
western  district  who,  like  several  others  of  his 
class,  warmljr  adopted  the  prineiples  o*f  the  Coven- 
ant, and  vandered  att  outcast  over  his  own  lands. 
It  is  rot  nnnatnral  to  bring  the  snggestious  of  the 
tempter  to  the  mind  of  the  sditarj  fugitive  in  that 
dark  night  of  his  fortunes,  the  last  night  of  his 
life  ;  amid  the  drearj  fastnesses  where  he  found  a 
refuge  that  was  to  fall  him  soon.  There  the  fiend 
reminds  him  in  soft  and  sympathising  words,  and 
in  a  very  natural  strain  of  argument,  that  his  views 
may  be  mistaken,  that  men  of  their  own  opinions 
should  not  be  positive  and  proud,  or  stubborn  in 
them;  and  having  exhausted  the  metaphysical 
with  a  scriptural  tinge,  he  turns  to  the  personal  view 
of  the  outcast's  sufferings.  The  night  is  mirk.  The 
blast  is  chill ;  the  moorland  bed  is  dreary,  and  then 
his  arguments  rise  in  strength. 

*'  Dry  np  the  fears  thy  children  shed 
And  stanch  the  crimson  fount  of  care 
Deep  welling  from  a  wife's  despair.** 

Our  old  ballad  poetry  comprehends  many  argu- 
ments with  its  narratives  in  short  space — in  the 
essence  of  thought  or  flashing  gleams  of  genius. 
The  fiend  has  an  opponent,  but  the  poet  assumes 
our  knowledge  of  that,  and  only  reports  the  better 
pleader's  words : — 

John  Bell  of  Whiteside,  rise  and  flee 
As  thou  wonld'st  shun  a  perjured  tomb ; 

Thy  soul  is  dark  and  fiuls  to  see 

The  demon  that  bestrides  the  gloom. 

And  whispers  to  thee  in  such  guise 

As  robb*d  the  world  of  paradise. 

What  though  thy  mortal  foes  be  nigfl, 
And  human  bloodhovnds  track  the  path  P 

Better  to  meet  them  and  to  die, 
Than  meet  the  everlaatbg  wratJi 

Unqnenchable,— for  thee,  for  all 

Who  dare  to  know,  yet  dare  to  falL 
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Bat  this  naa  shtU  be  itcodfMt.    Sfe 

He  riteth  from  hit  humid  Uir ; 
Unbonnetted,  on  bended  knee 

He  falters  one  imploring  pmycr ; 
Then  hastens  from  the  haunted  thorn 
lait  hart  before  the  hunter's  horn. 

He  was  chased  and  surrounded  by  the  men  of 
Grier  of  Lagg — so  hated  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  the  Laird  of  Lagg,  and — killed 
ere  the  morning. 

'*And  God  shall  show  to  mortal  eyes 
On  the  day  when  saints  and  sinners  rise, 
The  doom  of  this  fell  sacrifice." 

Qrahame  of  Clayerhouse,  is  one  of  Professo' 
Aytoun's  favourite  Cavaliers,  but  we  scarcely  rccoi* 
lect  a  name  that  stands  lower  in  the  history  o^ 
Scotland  for  many  wickednesses.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  times  led  men  like 
Glaverhouse  into  atrocities  and  blood,  from  which 
they  would  have  shrunk,  like  Hazael  of  Syria,  in 
happier  days ;  but  in  the  horrors  of  all  wars  there 
are  Nana  Sahibs,  and  it  is  creditable  in  one  sense 
to  human  nature,  that  there  are  better  men  even 
among  these  Lidian  conflicts.  The  murder  of 
John  Brown,  of  Priesthill,  is  one  of  the  crimes 
that  sit  heavily  upon  the  name  of  Glaverhouse. 
Mr.  Inglis  takes  the  event  as  a  foundation  to  one 
of  his  ballads,  and  skilfully  uses  some  of  its  ag- 
gravations and  incidents,  in  colouring  a  crime  that 
seemed  too  deep  for  any  addition. 

Thus  spoke  John  Grahame,  of  Clarerhoose, 

And  his  eye  glared  vildly  round : 

It  rested  on  a  pale  blue  face. 

Pale  with  affright  in  the  early  morn, 

At  the  clash  of  sabre  and  clang  of  horii,^ 

A  mother  clasping  in  cold  embrace 

The  child  slie  had  lately  borne  — 

A  wife  whom  murderers  arouse, 

To  leave  her  all  forlorn  :  — 

Damp  and  dish*TeU*d  her  fl.ixen  hair, 

Wild  and  tearful  her  pale  blue  eye, — 

Neck  and  panting  bosom  bare, 

Lips  parted  in  a  dumb  despair. 

And  the  sole  symbol  of  earthly  care, — 

The  plaidcd  child  in  her  arms  she  bare 

Slumberiog  without  a  cry. 

"  Isabel,  my  wife,  draw  near, 
And  give  me  thy  hand  onoe  more, 
The  hour  and  instrument  are  here, 

I  told  thee  of  before. 
When  first  upon  the  holms  of  Ayr 
I  asked  thee,  dearest  wife,  to  share 
The  burdens  of  my  eartlily  earc ; 
I  told  thee  ot  the  impious  laws, 

I  told  thee  all  without  disguise. 
And  now  I  bid  thee  in  this  cause 

To  offer  up  a  sacrifice.*' 
The  trembling  woman  bow*d  her  head : 
**  God's  will  on  earth  be  done,"  she  said, 

Go  where  thy  duty  lies. 

Glaverhouse  did  net  wish  him  to  go  far  on  the 
path  of  duty  then  ;  he  ordered  his  men  to  shoot 
the  man  before  his  own  door,  on  the  sward.  The 
men  hesitated,  aid  the  gallant  and  gay  cavalier  of 
fable  became  his  own  executioner,  before  trial,  and 
shot  the  prisoner. 


These  ballads  are  characterised  by  the  keea 
grasp  that  their  author  takes  of  all  natural  subjects, 
and  the  use  he  makes  of  ihem.  The  Yiear  of 
Dollar  was  one  of  the  Scottish  Martyrs,  before  the 
reformation.  He  was  burned  on  the  (ksik  bill  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  poet  takes  in  the  graader  fes- 
tures  of  scenery  that  the  dying  priest  maj  have 
watched  more  minutely  ere  the  torch  touched  ha 
funeral  pyre. 

What  is  the  crime  of  the  Tiear  of  Dolor? 
His  brow  is  unruffled,  his  cheek  halh  a  colour ; 
His  haod  doth  not  tremble,  his  eye  doth  not  quafl; 
He  standcth  in  manhood,  his  strength  doth  not  Cul; 
And  yet  his  hist  sun  on  the  Lomond  is  shiniog, 

The  last  wave  of  sil? er  is  lost  by  St.  Coin ; 
He  seP4  the  bst  shadow  of  Ochill  rediaiag 

On  that  far  vale  of  DeTon  he  ooce  call'd  bb  hoae. 

Perhaps  the  verses  that  tell  the  end  of  Hew 
M'Kail,  so  racked  and  tortured,  but  so  young,  may 
be  the  most  artistic  and  thoughtful  of  the  book. 
The  crisis  of  the  dying  man's  misery  may  be  brongbt 
into  the  following  verse,  where  hb  mother  bad 
watched  his  steps  to  the  gallows  tree  in  abondance 
of  hope,  not  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future. 
Hew  M'Kail  was  only  twenty-six  years  old  it  bis 
execution,  which  occurred  in  1666,  and  towards 
the  end  of  that  second  persecution  which  helped, 
naturally,  to  place  William  of  Orange  on  the  throne. 

«*  The  God  of  truth  be  with  thee.  Hew  M'Ksil! 
To  fathom  such  a  fate  thou  art  but  young. 
Sad  youth,  thou  knowett  that  each  woman's  vail, 
Host  strained  to  misery  these  cries  among. 
Hay  be  the  heart-cry  from  a  mother  wrung. 
Thou  knowest  that  her  wild  despairiog  gase 
Upon  thy  erery  step  and  look  is  Aung; 
God  help  thee  in  this  labyrynthine  mate 
To  turn  thy  thoughts  from  earth,  and  gire  to  His 
the  praise. 

This  volume  is  got  up  a  little  after  the  manBer, 
in  thick  paper  and  quaint  typography,  that  was 
common  in  the  days  of  the  martyrs,  and  it  will  be 
popular,  especially  in  its  native  land. 


Stammering  ;  the  Cause  and  Cure.  By  Rev.W.W. 
CAZiLET,  A.M.  Pp.  28.  London :  Bosworth 
and  Harrison. 

A  CLBVEE  and  useful  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  made  this  lamentable  defect  bis 
peculiar  study.  As  it  will  be  interesting  to  thou- 
sands who  are  suffering  from  the  affliction  of  impcr* 
feet  utterance,  it  is  deserving  of  notice.  In  the 
introduction,  the  author  makes  the  foUowing  very 
just  remark: — 

**  This  defect  of  speedi  is  a  serious  drawbadr  to  a  y^ 
man  entering  life  in  any  capacity.  The  clerical  and  »e^ 
profession  are  thrown  out  of  the  stammerer's  cstegoiy,»|» 
so  is  the  law,  except  in  one  or  two  of  its  branches ;  ^^^ 
difficult  to  understand  how,  in  other  ■'^"•^^"••'"^^jjlj 
army  and  na?y — duties  can  he  efficiently  perform;  cspwisUy 
in  emergencies  where,  from  want  of  controol  orer  the  wj^ 
of  speech,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  toogse  w 
gif  ing  the  word  of  command.** 
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Noir,  afier  ibis  fair  staiemeot  of  the  case,  be 
speaks  of  its  cure,  aod  sajs  : — 

"  I  difoard  llie  notion  of  nicdicnl  treatment  ctcr  working 
t  core  for  the  slamroerrr/* 

Ho  then  explains  bis  own  renicdiul  tbeorj, 
foundeJ  on  a  system  originating  in  a  earcful  ana- 
lysis of  Ibc  powers  of  articulation,  lie  gives  a 
»bort  account  of.tbc  manner  in  which  speech  is  pro- 
duced, and  then  tells  us  that 

^  "Tlie  whole  defect  of  stammcriu;  rany  be  rosolveJ  into  a 
•inpla  exprcs«ion— the  want  of  due  cfiailibrium  between 
Tocalisation  and  articolation.** 

Then  he  proceeds  as  clearly  as  possible  to  explain 
hb  system  of  cure,  and  be  concludes  this  explana- 
tion with  the  following  cheering  assertion  : — 

•"  I  hate  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating,  that  all  cases 
of  tbia  moat  painful  affliction  are  within  the  pale  of  care; 
bat  tlie  »ery  nature  of  the  defect  increases  wilh  the  lapse  of 
years. 

The  pamphlet  is  cheap  enough  to  be  mthin  the 
financial  l£mit  of  all ;  and  those  who  arc  suffering 
from  thb  painful  defect  should  read  it  carefully, 
and  with  great  consideration,  probably  lo  their  own 
Biatenal  benefit.  Mr.  Cazalet  evidently  understands 
his  sahjcet,  and  giyes  his  experience  and  opinion 
in  a  sensible  and  straigh forward  way,  without 
qaackcrjr. 


TAe  Heiress  0/  Vernon  Hall.  1  Vol.,  pp.  394. 
London  r  James  Blackwood. 
This  tale  is  the  history  of  a  young  lady  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  gentleman  who  has  already 
fallen  in  love  with  another  person.  However,  ho 
arranges  matters  comfortably,  by  transferring  his 
affections  from  the  one  to  the  other— a  bene'ficial 
change  for  him,  inasmuch  as  the  second  is  an 
heiress—"  the  heiress,"  in  fact,  of  the  story.  The 
young  gentleman,  however,  although  his  pocket  is 
materially  benefitted  by  the  transfer  he  has  ma- 
naged,  has  not  gained  mneh  by  the  change,  as  the 
lady  is  senselessly  jealous,  and  stupidly  absurd  in 
making  him  aware  of  her  weakness  in  this  respect. 
There  is  an  episode  in  the  middle  of  the  story  of 
more  than  one  hundred  pages,  which  seems  to  have 
little  to  do  with  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  tale, 
and  merely  serves  to  lengthen  the  book,  and  intro- 
duce an  Italian  young  lady,  who  has  "a  cold,  glassy 
eye"— as  young  ladies  who  are  said  to  have  "  cold, 
glassy  eyes"  are  always  possessed  of  the  same 
characteristics,  those  of  Mademoiselle  Monti,  the 
lady  in  question,  may  be  inferred  by  the  description 
of  her  visionary  orb.  There  is  plenty  of  love  in 
the  book— every  ono  is  falling  in  love  with  every 

one  else— and  very  often  with  the  wrong  person 

which  is  a  pity. 


THE    RIVER   OF    SORROW. 


1  bad  a  vision  in  the  silent  night-* 
Methonght  that  on  a  lofty  hill  I  stood, 
And  saw  beneath  as  Hwere  a  mighty  flood 
Careering  on, — with  foam  its  waves  were  bright, 
And  moch  I  marvelled,  what  should  mean  this  sight* 

Bnt  aoon  methought  a  shining  angel  came, 
From  airy  realms,  and  spake  thus  unto  me  :  — 
»*That  mighty  river  which  thou  there  dost  see, 
Hath  *  Hainan  Sorrow  *  ever  for  its  name- 
But  le^dcth  oft  to  everlasting  fame. 


**  And  human  spirits,  tho*  thou  seest  them  not, — < 
Are  ever  sailing  o'er  that  billowy  stream, 
And  on  some  spirits  joy  doth  never  gleam  j 
But  some  thro'  it  to  blessedness  are  brought, 
Where  to  "live"  praises  ever  they  are  taught 

"  Yes,  mortal,  tho*  that  stream  seems  shadowed  o*er. 
By  melancholy  cypresses  and  yews, 
Though  it  is  coloured  in  most  gloomy  hues, 
It  leadeth  oft  to  lands  where  evermore 
The  souls  it  heareth  the  Supreme  adore.'* 


So  said  the  blessed  angel,  and  ere  long 
He  with  his  snow-white  pal  ji  waved  an  adieu, 
And  to  the  blue  serene  expanse  he  flew. 
While  all  the  air  around  me  instant  rung. 
With  echo  of  the  melody  he  sung. 


J.  G.  T, 
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March  30lh.— A  telegraph  of  tho  India  Mail 
iringa  intelligence  that  on  the  6lh,  Sir  J.  Outram 
erosaed  the  Goombee,  and  unde»the  direction  of 
&r  Colin  Campbell,  commenced  the  siege  of 
Lneknow.  Tlic  victories  of  GencralFranks  and 
of  General  Sir  Hope  Grwit  on  the  ?3rd  Jebru. 


ary,  were  very  decisive,  causing  a  lossof  3,000  men 
to  the  enemy,  and  many  guns. 

31st.— The  Revenue  accounts  show  a  reduction 
of  £4,452,250,  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  of 
taxes ;  a  total  of  £67,881,512 ;  and  an  increase  on 
the  pu^toms  ^njd  p^cise.     Consols  have  reachod 
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97|,  and  the  bullion  at  the  bank  is  expected  to  go 
oyer  nineteen  millions.  The  idea  of  a  war  with 
France  begins  to  be  deemed  anreasonable»  and  not 
the  game  of  Napoleon,  who,  according  to  his  rules, 
plays  his  cards  well ;  but  it  has  been  a  topic  of  too 
much  talk  this  week. 

April  1st. — The  Americans  write  thai  there  must 
be  war  with  the  Mormons.  At  home  the  month 
begins  dull. 

2nd.  Good  Friday. — ^Yery  oheerless  and  cold. 

3rd. — The  bullion  ut  the  fiank  has  decreased  on 
the  last  week's  account  by  £109,S98.  There  is  a 
rumour  of  differences  between  Naples  and  Sardinia, 
and  the  Eussians  begin  to  threaten  the  Turks, 
who  carry  things  with  a  high  hand  among  the 
Christian  ryots,  as  if  to  provoke  chastisement. 

5th.  Easter  Monday. — Not  the  usual  character- 
istics of  spring,  but  a  biting  cold  east  wind.  More 
detailed  news  from*  India,  which  gives  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  40,000  men  before  Lucknow. 

6th.— Except  that  the  Easter  weather  becomes 
cooler,  that  the  wind  holds  decidedly  by  the  East, 
and  the  showers  imprison  holiday  folks,  nothing 
more  needs  to  be  noted. 

7th. — The  weather  is  decidedly  worse ;  rain  all 
day,  and  snow  in  many  places  at  night.  The  de- 
mand for  soldiers  to  India  cortinue.s,  and  GOO  left 
yesterday,  followed  by  1,000  todny.  The  pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock  met  and  heard  speeches 
against  both  the  bills  for  the  future  of  India. 
An  able  memorial  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  ability  is  not  equal  to  majorities.  The 
revolution  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs 
painfully  shows  that  now  at  least  "  knowledge  is 
not  power." 

8th. — The  snow  of  last  night  was  extremely 
heavy  in  the  upland  districts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  has  continued  to  fall  during  the  morn- 
ing, Some  of  the  railways  are  closed.  All  the 
hills  of  any  great  height  are  covered  closely  and 
deeply  with  snow.  Perhaps  the  storm  is  the 
greatest  that  has  occurred  at  this  period  of  the 
spring  for  many  years.  It  is  not  accompanied  by 
severe  frost.  During  last  night  telegraphic  ac- 
counts were  received  of  the  fall  of  Lucknow.  after 
severe  fighting  from  the  6th  to  the  15  th  March. 
At  the  latter  date  the  mutineers  were  all  abandon- 
ing the  city  in  multitudes,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  forces.  An  Arab 
chief  wished  to  retake  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea.  He 
was  defeated  on  the  11th  March. 

9th. — Fuller  details  of  the  Indian  war  by  tele- 
graph prevent  the  opinion  that  all  is  over  with  the 
fall  of  Lucknow.  The  mutineers  have  escaped  in 
large  numbers,  and  although  followed  sharply  by 
columns  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  under  Briga- 
dier Campbell  and  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  yet 
many  of  them  may  succeed  in  effecting  a  junction 
with  some  of  the  other  armies  of  the  mutineers 
who  still  hold  ground  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
Bengal.  The  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  France 
show  upon  the  month  an  increased  stock  of  bullion 
bj  £1,800,000.     The  result  will  have  a  favourable 


iofluence  on  the  price  of  shares  and  the  state  of 
trade  in  Paris. 

In  London  an  Italian  named  Giovanni  Lani  vas 
to-day  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  i 
Frenchwoman  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  nigbi 
in  a  brothel  in  the  Hajmarkct,  and  strangled  her  is 
the  morning  to  obtain  possession  of  her  jewellery, 
part  of  which  was  traced  to  him.  He  was  appre- 
hended on  the  Thames,  in  a  vessel  in  wliich  he  bad 
paid  for  a  passage  to  Monte  Video. 

10th. — The  accounts  of  the  Bank  ofEnglaad 
for  the  week  ending,  on  Wednesday  the  7th  current 
show  the  first  marked  change  for  some  time  in  the 
current  of  gold  inwards.  A  reduction  of  £317,519 
occurred  upon  the  week  ;  and  the  reserved  notes 
had  decreased  by  £4S0,430.  The  amount  of  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  of  England— was  £18.311,395. 
The  amount  in  the  Bank  of  France  at  the  close 
of  the  last  mouth  was  £15,213,210  leaving  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
£3,098,188— to  which,  as  the  Bank  of  France 
stands  for  the  whole  of  France,  has  to  be  ad- 
ded the  bullion  in  the  Irish  and  Seoteh 
banks,  amounting  probably  to  £6,000,000.  Con- 
sols arc  quoted  to  day  at  96J^  to  96i— the  reduc- 
tion  is  caused  hy  an  uneasy  feeling  respecting  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  France  and  oor  ra- 
lations  towards  that  Sovereign.  Orsiui*8  death 
causes  sensation  over  Italy.  For  his  family  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  collected.  The  horror  of 
rendering  the  assassination  of  many  certain  to 
reach  one  is  forgotten. 

12th.— Dr.  Bernard's  trial  for  complicity  before 
the  act  in  the  crimes  of  Orsini,  commenced  this 
morning  in  London.  The  trial  excites  inlercit 
everywhere,  but  more  perhaps  in  Paris  than  b  WT 
other  place. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  met  in  the  evening, 
and  a  curious  scene  occurred  in  the  Commons. 
Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  he  thought  the 
Government  should  proceed  by  resolutions  on  iht 
Indian  Government  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  ac- 
quainted, previously,  with  the  intention  of  the 
member  for  London  to  make  that  proposal,  wid 
prepared  to  comply  with  the  suggestion ;  he  cren 
went  farther  and  said  that  his  noble  friend,  from 
his  position  in  the  house,  was  the  best  qualified  to 
draw  a  set  of  resolutions.  Lord  John  Russell 
declined,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  promised  to  have  a 
series  ready  by  the  26th.  This  proceeding  of  Lord 
John's  defeated  the  hopes  entertained  by  Viscount 
Palmerston  and  his  party  of  defeating  the  Goreru- 
roent. 

13th.— The  Commons  occupied  all  day  until  sii 
with  the  interminable  subject  of  Tenant  Coapcn* 
sa*ion  and  Right  in  Ireland.  The  tenantry  hm 
done  everything  for  the  laud  in  some  parts  of  In^ 
land  to  bring  it  from  a  state  of  nature :  bat  dt^ 
landowners,  as  the  original  holders,  claim  all; 
much  as  if  the  hugtcr  who  had  killed  a  beast  ia 
the  prairie  and  thus  earned  the  hide,  came  to  oar 
curriers  and  claimed  the  finished  leather,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  interveniag  labour 
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ikftt  had  made  it  ready  for  the  market.  Lord  Nans 
koped  that  the  house  would  come  to  some  decision 
that  daj  on  Mr.  Maguire*s  Bill,  but  the  house 
would  not,  for  the  much  speaking  of  many  mem- 
bers. So  the  debate  was  adjourned.  Mr.  Maguire 
is,  howerer,  not  one  of  those  members  likely  to  be 
disheartened  or  put  down  by  obstacles.  Ho  is  an 
intelligent  and  persevering  representative,  and  will 
go  through  with  the  matter  **  now  or  then."  Dr. 
Bemard*8  trial  has  reached  the  close  of  the  third 
day,  and  becomes  interesting. 

14tb. — Lord  Campbell's  libel  bill  was  most  un- 
ceremoniously thrown  out  of  the  Peers  last  night 
by  a  majority  of  35  to  7.  The  bill  bad  good  points, 
perhaps  too  good  for  the  house,  and  yets  its  mem- 
bers seldom  prosecute  for  a  libel.  In  the  Com- 
mons, Sir  J.  Trelawney  proposed  a  resolution 
against  Parliamentary  corruption,  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  lawyers  were  able  to  take  fees  ostensibly 
for  business  in  law  courts,  but  really  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  influence  in  Parliament.  The  house 
did  not  entertain  the  resolution.  Hereafter  the 
opinion  of  a  rising  barrister  in  the  Commons  on 
disputed  pointa  will  be  read  with  a  remembrance 
that  it  may  be  sharpened  and  strengthened  by  a 
fee.  In  both  houses  a  despatch  received  by  tele- 
graph was  read  announcing  the  complete  capture 
of  Lueknow. 

15th. — The  Due  de  MalakoiF  arrived  at  Dover 
this  day,  and  was  well  received.  Whether  he 
oonet  as  a  compliment  or  as  a  warning  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  French  people  generally  have  not 
yet  got  into  the  habit  of  loving  us,  and  the  Em- 
peror might  do  a  less  popelar  thing  than  threaten 
us  with  invasion,  for  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
we  are  well  prepared.  The  House  of  Peers  were 
occupied  wilh  a  new  bill  to  regulate  the  concession 
of  passports  and  cheapen  them ;  while  the  Com- 
mons  talked  long  regarding  lighthouses  and  Cliam- 
hers  of  Commerce,  but  did  no  more.  They  merely 
talked ;  time  is  not  precious  there.  The  telegraph 
brings  farther  news  from  Lucknow,  which  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  subdued  on  the  19th.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports  only  2,000  sepoys  perished 
during  the  siege.  The  statement  is  doubtless  er- 
roneous, and  yet*  it  appears  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber eseapcd.  The  arrangements  contemplated  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  for  inclosing  them  have  failed 
from  the  diffioolties  encountered  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
and  other  generals  in  forcing  their  columns 
through  Central  India.  When  the  magnitude  of 
the  amy  opposed  to  Sir  Hugh  Hose  near  Jhansi 
became  known,  it  was  obvious  that  his  force  could 
BOt  enter  Oude  for  some  time,  and  the  recovery  of 
LnekBOv  was  effected.  The  evidence  on  Dr. 
Bernard's  trial  was  completed  this  evening. 
Hie  interest  felt  on  the  subject  deepens  with  the 
advaneing  week.  The  capital  charge  could  be 
supported  only  by  the  direct  identification  of  Ber- 
nard, not  with  conspiracies  and  Orsini  and  his 
companions  alone,  for  that  was  completely  proved ; 
btt  with  tlie  particular  object  which  their  at- 
tempted on  the  14!th  January,  namely,  murder ; 


and  that  part  of  the  case  the  Crown  could  have 
fortiGed  by  adducing  two  witnesses — Gomez  and 
Rudio,  who,  if  the  jury  had  believed  them,  would 
have  shown  whether  Bernard  was  conscious  that 
the  grenades  or  shells  taken  by  him  to  Brussels  and 
forwarded  to  Paris  were  to  be  employed  in  murder 
or  in  revolution  ;  and,  whether,  when  he  engaged 
Rudio  to  join  Orsini,  they  contemplated  a  different 
procedure,  and  that  this  crime  was  the  consequence 
of  a  sharp  temptation  or  a  sudden  thought. 

IGth. — Mr.  James  made  a  long  address  in  fa- 
vour of  Dr.  Bernard,  in  which  he  styled  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  a  despot,  and  told  the  jury  not 
to  fear  the  six  hundred  thousand  bayonets  with 
which  they  were  threatened.  The  address  was 
applauded  in  court,  an  unusual  proceeding.  The 
Attorney-General  followed  in  a  short  reply,  and  the 
Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow.  The  Commons 
passed  the  Navy  estimates,  and  were  occupied 
during  the  previous  part  of  the  evening  in  minor 
matters ;  unless  it  be  important  to  know  that  Vis- 
count Pulmcrston  and  the  late  Government  had  not 
prepared  a  Reform  Bill. 

17tli.— The  jury  in  Dr.  Bernard's  case,  after 
tho  conclusion  of  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  retired  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
and  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty ;  the  announcement  was  received  with  great 
apr^lause,  in  and  out  of  court.  Dr.  Bernard  was 
re-committed  on  the  misdemeanour  first  charged 
against  him.  Tho  verdict  will  cause  great  excite- 
ment on  the  Continent,  but  especially  in  France. 
The  misdemeanour  being  a  bailable  offence,  Dr. 
Bernard  will  be  set  at  liberty. 

IStli. — The  Budget  was  the  business  of  the 
day,  and  the  Commons  attended  very  fully  to  hear 
Mr.  Disraeli's  way  out  of  difficulties.  It  was  sim- 
ple. They  had  promised  to  pay  old  debts  amount- 
ing  to  three  and  a  half  millions  in  the  current  year, 
which  would  leave  a  deficit  of  £4,990,000.  The 
way  to  meet  that  was  not  to  pay  the  debts,  and 
still  they  remained  short  in  £490,000.  That 
balance  against  the  nation  he  proposed  to  remove 
by  equalising  the  duties  on  Irish  spirits  with  those 
charged  on  English  and  Scotch ;  and  to  procure  a 
more  favourable  balance  he  proposed  a  stamp  duty 
on  bankers'  cheques,  which  would,  he  reckoned, 
produce  £300,000.  The  budget  is  a  general 
favourite  everywhere. 

20th.— 'Dr.  Bernard  has  found  two  securities  in 
£100,  and  has  been  set  at  liberty.  Some  of  the 
Paris  papers  exhibit  irritation  with  the  verdict.  In 
the'  Commons,  Mr.  Cox's  motion  in  favour  of  tri- 
ennial Parliaments  was  rejected  by  264  to  67. 
Technically,  it  was  a  motion  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill.  The  instruction  moved  by  QoT«m- 
ment  to  defranchise  only  such  freemen  of  Qalway 
as  had  accepted  bribes,  was  carried  against  an 
amendment  of  Lord  Palmerston  by  152  to  121. 
The  Government  are  willing  to  form  as  many  com- 
mittees as  possible.  They  employ  members,  and 
keep  them  out  of  mischief ;  so,  accordingly,  they 
assented  folly  to  Mr.  Liddell's  motion  for  a  select 
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committee  on  Indian  railways.  News  from  llie 
United  States  run  that  Governor  Brigliam  Young, 
of  Utah,  had  notified  the  commander  of  tlic  United 
States  forces  that  if  they  did  not  leave  the  coi^itry 
by  the  10th  March  the  Mormons  would  annihilate 
iheni.  Much  fighting  prevails  in  Mexico,  but  few 
people  have  maintained  the  thread  of  the  quarrel, 
or  can  tell  distinctly  "  who  is  who"  there.  Such- 
like is  oar  mystification  regarding  Kansas  bills  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  In  both  cases,  the 
fact  is,  by  bard  blows  in  enforcement  of  opinions, 
rendered  palpable  that  people  quirrel. 

21. — The  Commons  on  Church  rales  occupied  the 
day,  and  Disraeli  was  found  in  opposition  to  Lord 
John  Manners — but  after  six  o'clock  had  come 
and  struck,  there  was  no  real  progress  made  in  Sir 
J.  Trelawncy's  bill.  The  Due  dc  Malakoff,  was 
entertained  to  dinner  by  the  members  of  ihe  United 
Service  Club,  in  a  style  of  great  splendour,  which 
was  not  blurred  by  any  report  of  speeches  which 
the  French  Ambassador  could  not  understand,  but 
took  for  granted — as  complimentary. 

22nd. — The  Attorney-General  intimated  in  the 
Commons  that  the  Government  would  not  proceed 
in  the  prosecution  against  Dr.  Bernard.  Mr. 
Wise  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Commons,  that  all 
diplomatic  salaries  and  pensions  be  paid  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  House ;  it  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,  and  the  two  rival  leaders  of  the  op- 
position ;  yet  it  was  only  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
142  to  IH.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  destitution  in  Donegal,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government,  of  course,  who  will  allow  any 
number  of  committees  ;  but  there  was  a  division 
in  the  case,  and  the  committee  was  carried  by  a 
vole  of  147  to  111.  The  Lord-Advocate  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Scotch  Universities ;  the  maiu  points  arc  in- 
creased salaries  to  the  Professors,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  asssistaut  Professors  or  Tutors. 

23rd. — There  were  strange  proceedings  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  this  evening.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  anxious  to  keep  both  his  bill  and  his  resolutions 
on  Indian  Government  afloat ;  but  being  driven  to 
a  choice  by  the  Opposition,  he  dropped  his  bill, 
which  was  in  reality  Lord  Ellenborough*s  bill,  and 
stuck  to  the  resolutions,  which  are  as  like  the  bill 
as  twins  in  a  family — with  one  difference,  and  that 
is  not  an  improvement. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  decline  in 
our  exportations  as  contrasted  with  March,  1S57, 
of  £1,456,074  in  value.  For  the  three  months  the 
decline  is  £5,317,203. 

The  Peers  were  occupied  with  speeches  on  reli- 
gious destitution  in  London,  from  which,  however, 
it  appeared  that  some  city  parishes  could  spare 
ministers  to  the  suburbs.  The  incumbent  of  one 
parish  has  ten  resident  families,  and  an  income  of  ' 
£1,200  annually,  or  £120  per  family,  being  proba-  [ 
bly  the  highest  sum  paid  in  the  world  per 
family. 

24th. — More  news  telegraphed  from  India — 
neither  very  good  nor  late.     The  dates  are  from 


Calcutta  of  the  23  rd,  and  Lack  now  of  the  2B3d 
Mvch.  The  pursuing  columns  of  the  army  had 
returned  from  their  search  after  the  flying  muti- 
I  ncers  and  sepoys.  Their  success  is  not  stated. 
0.1  the  23rd,  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  de- 
I  spatched  to  disperse  one  body  of  insurgents,  which 
I  he  effected,  and  captured  seven  of  their  guns  ;  but 
as  this  was  accomplished  on  the  same  day,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  were  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  capital.  Rebels  continued  to  be  eauglit 
and  shot  in  Lucknow.  Among  them  the  rHme 
Minister  of  the  ex  King  is  mentioned.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the  revolt.  Another 
of  Nana  Sahib's  strongholds  has  been  stormed; 
but  as  is  usual  in  such  cises,  ths  Nina  hal  es- 
caped. 
Altogether  the  intelligence  is  not  encouraging. 

The  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  show  an 
improvement.  The  stock  of  bullion  is  nov, 
£IS,5S4,3S3;  and  of  the  reserved  notes  the  stock 
is  £11,755,375. 

26th. — Giovanni  Lani  was  executed  this  mom< 
ing  for  the  murder  in  the  Haymarket  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unusual  atrocity.  E^rl  Deiby,  since 
his  acceptance  of  the  Premiership,  has  been  hunted 
by  deputations,  for  all  of  whom  he  has  contrived  to 
have  pleasant  words  ;  but  his  patience  was  overset 
to  day  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  railway 
shareholders,  and  who  called  to  say  that  the? 
would  like  to  have  the  country  divided  into  sec- 
tions for  the  profit  of  their  respective  lines,  on  the 
French  system,  and  to  keep  down  opposition, 
because  they  cannot  manage  their  own  business. 
A  very  long  debate  occurred  in  the  Commons  on 
India,  from  the  tone  of  which  we  gather  that  (here 
will  be  no  legislation  for  India  ibis  year.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  withdrew  his  bill  in 
favour  of  his  own  resolutions.  The  Government 
afterwards,  in  attempting  to  support  the  new  rciju- 
lations  of  the  late  Government  in  reference  to  the 
admission  of  candidates  for  commissions,  were  de- 
feated by  217  to  177,  a  convincing  proof  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  that  if  he  will  steal  the  old  clothes  of  the 
Whigs,  he  should  look  to  their  quality. 

27th. — A  numerous  body  of  politicinns  are  irri- 
tated this  evening  because  the  Peers,  as  was  ex- 
pected, by  a  majority  of  119  to  80,  struck  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  Jews  from  the  Oaths  bill. 
Mr.  King  obtained  leave  to  introduce  his  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise  to  persons 
paying  rents  of  £10.  The  present  franchise  is 
£50  for  counties.  From  America  it  is  stated  that 
the  Mississippi  has  inundated  the  lower  regions  on 
the  river,  causing  much  loss.  An  estimate  bts 
been  made  of  £250,000  as  the  loss  by  a  great  fire 
at  Christiana  in  Norway  last  week. 

28. — Mr.  Cairn's  bill  for  the  collection  of  Agri- 
cultural  statistics,  was  refused  a  second  readuig  in 
the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  241  to  135;  bnt 
the  discussion  pretty  well  occupied  the  day.  A 
Court  Levee  filled  up  the  evening.  At  Paris  the 
Government  candidates  have  been  more  success- 
ful than  at  the  last  election. 
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LEGISLATIVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  SPIRIT  TRADE. 


Thb  Scotch  htfe  their  "ty thing  time,"  and  it 
ooeore  jumualiy,  to  the  annoyance  and  vexation 
of  the  licensing  magistrates.  Drink  and  drinking 
fonn  the  great  social  evil,  or  question,  or  whatever 
name  may  be  given  to  the  agitation  of  the  day. 
Oar  frienda  and  ueighbonrs  call  us  the  hardest 
drinkers  of  raw,  spirits  in  the  world.  Probably 
they  consider  their  opinion  sound  and  true.  We 
recollect  a  period  when  this  was  our  view,  and  we 
We  always  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Laing  and  the 
Swedes— the  Swedes  for  being,  and  the  traveller 
for  discovering  that  they  were,  greater  consumers 
of  spiritaous  liquors  than  ourselves.  We  do  not 
BMthe^prononn  in  its  personal  application,  but 
only  in  its  national  sense,  for  we  take  no  part  of 
the  six  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  whiskey  which 
the  Scotch  are  said  to  consume  annually  under  an 
improved  state  of  morals.  We  are  not  certain  that 
the  Scotch  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  than  the  English  population.  Our 
aquaintance  with  both  countries  has  led  ns  to  a 
different  opinion.  But  the  English  artizan  or 
liboarer  takes  his  malt  in  a  more  diluted  state, 
more  frequently  and  more  habitually  than  the 
Scotch.  He  is  at  his  beer  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  whereas  a  Scotch  artizan,  who  drinks  largely 
through  the  year,  contents  himself  wiih  the  crystal 
spring  for  days  or  weeks,  and  ouly  takes  something 
stronger  for  "  good  fellowship." 

We  fear  that  Robert  Burns  did  more  to  extend 
drmking  habits  than,  from  esteem  for  his  genius, 
has  been  admitted  generally,  or  even  supposed. 
He  wrote  the  verse 

]Preedom  and  whiskey  gaog  thegither, 

at  a  time  when  no  political  freedom  existed  in 
Scotknd,  and  only  the  shadow  of  the  past  re- 
mained, like  a  cheat  and  a  phantom,  a  veritable 
w*  et  praterca  nihil,  and  e?erybody  knows  now 
the  meaning  of  that  familiar  quotation.  The 
increased  use  of  the  national  beverage,  and  the  rise 
of  the  national  poet,  were  contemporaneous ;  but  it 


may  be  fairly  reasoned  that  the  poet  did  less  to 
make  the  beverage  than  the  beverage  to  pervert 
the  poet,  and  to  sink  his  soul  in  many  miseries 
which  men  of  a  different  and  more  ordinary  stamp 
never  knew. 

We  believe  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  superiority 
in  drinking  to  either  of  the  nations  in  our  group. 
They  are  idl  deep  in  potations.  We  were  thankful 
to  the  Swedes  for  taking  from  the  Scotch  their 
alleged  superiority,  but  that  does  not  much  mend 
the  matter.  They  are  not  only  our  near  neigh- 
bours, but  our  nearest  relatives  among  the  nations^ 
and  the  errors  of  the  Scandinavian  States  are  those 
of  our  race.  Even  our  errors  eountenance  the 
theory  that  makes  us  the  younger  brethren  of  the 
Jews,  and  destined  to  be  the  more  powerful  branch 
of  the  family. 

« Woe  unto  the  drunkards  of  Ephndm  whose 
glorious  beauty  is  as  a  faded  flower.**  And  in  all 
times,  from  the  Deluge  downwards,  this  vice  has 
been  a  curse  to  the  human  family ;  but  especially* 
since  the  general  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits*  to 
those  of  them  who  inhabit  our  northern  regions. 

The  agitation  in  Scotland  for  the  past  month 
had  two  great  parts,  and  each  of  them  has  several 
subordinates.  The  first  part  is  the  maintenance  or 
rebxation  of  Forbes  McKenzie's  Act,  which,  now 
four  years  since,  superseded  Home  Drummond*a 
Bill  in  the  regulation  of  public  houses  within  Scot* 
land.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ''Licensed 
Victuallers  Association'*  of  Scotland  contemplate 
free  trade  in  their  business  with  any  degree  of 
complacency.  The  only  question  on  the  subject 
relates  to  the  stringency  of  this  particular  act.  So 
far  we  get  on  unanimously,  excepting  the  shebeen 
keepers,  in  holding  for  some  act  with  its  regula* 
tions ;  but  many  persons  think  the  present  rules 
rather  lax— and  that  should  be  known — while 
other  consider  them  too  strict. 

The  next  division  arises  out  of  the  power  con* 
ceded  to  the  magistrates  of  granting  or  refusing 
license  to  sell  spirits.    This  power  is  employed 
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according  to  the  opinions  of  the  magistracy — of 
whom  some  act  on  the  principle  that  the  '*  more 
the  merrier,"  while  others  restrict  the  number  of 
licenses.  The  magistrates  must  be  all  acquVinted 
in  part  with  the  causes  of  crime ;  and  they  are 
bound  to  conserve  the  peace  by  precaution  as  well 
as  by  punishment.  The  majority  of  these  gentle- 
men are  therefore  desirous  of  reducing  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  ;  and  they  are  opposed  by  strong 
interests ;  for  althoojgh  many  traders  bare  no  ob* 
jection  to  the  reduction  of  competition,  yet  a 
fdlow  feeling  inyolves  the  majority  in  a  common 
cause. 

One  feature  in  Mr.  Forbes  McKen£ie*8  Act  has 
been  overlooked  too  much  in  the  diaoussions 
regarding  its  merits.  Both  parties  have  regarded 
it,  spoken  and  written  of  it,  as  a  bill  directed  against 
the  interests  of  the  spirit-dealers ;  but  some  of  the 
latter  consider  its  enactments  as  inyaluable  privi- 
leges. At  this  moment  one-half  of  all  the  grocers, 
ironmongers,  and  mercers  in  our  towns  would 
accept  similar  rules  for  their  trade  with  cheerful 
thanks.  The-  early  closing  movement  is  limited  by 
the  absence  of  legislative  rules.  The  larg^  shops 
are  not  closed  early  because  the  small  shops  remain 
open.  Brown  and  Co.  burn  gas  for  no  profit,  lest 
Mrs.  Gkeen,  who  lives  above  her  little  shop,  should 
sell  three  yards  of  twopenny  ribbon  or  fourpence 
worth  of  trimming  after  their  lights  were  out  and 
their  shatters  up.  This  competitive  slavery  runs 
through  all  classes  of  traders.  Two  years  ago  the 
present  Lord  Ebury — ^then  Lord  B^bert  Grosveuor 
— introduced  a  bill,  not  to  abolish,  but  only  to 
regulate  Sunday  trading  in  the  metropolis.  The 
measure  bad  been  suggested  by  the  application  of 
numerous  shopkeepers,  who  were  anxious  to  cease 
from  trading  on  that  day,  but  were  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  The  bill  excited  angry  feelings 
among  one  class  of  the  population,  who  considereid 
it  another  infringement  on  their  liberty  of  drinking 
at  all  hours.  The  mobs  who  threatened  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor's  mansion  were  organised  and 
procured  in  the  beer  interest ;  and  it  was  too  noisy 
and  riotous  for  those  poor  traders  who  anxiously 
sought  a  respite  from  the  ceaseless  toil  into  which 
they  had  been  drawn. 

We  have  laws  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories,  and  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the 
labourers  in  mines.  The  principle  has  been  recog- 
nised in  our  transactions  that  Pariiament  may  in- 
terfere with  propriety  between  the  employed  and 
the  employers.  The  spirit  trade  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  principle,,  for,  on  the  contrary,  free  trade  in 
that  business  is  repudiated  b^  all  parties.  The 
trade  might  be  taxed  in  consistence  with  perfect 
freedom.  The  licensing  system  is  not  essential  to 
taxation.  The  license  is  a  matter  of  morals,  and 
the  price  of  it  belongs  to  revenue.  The  money 
could  be  obtained  without  the  morals ;  and  certainly 
more  money  without  than  with  them.  The  advan- 
tage is,  however,  refused  by  all  classes.  Some 
degree  of  restraint  in  licensing  is  bargained  for,  and 
^v^n^  to  b^  al}  9ort8  of  persons,  and  b^  none  more 


than  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  regular  spirit 
trade.  The  principle  cannot  be  opposed,  therefore, 
and  its  application  is  the  only  ground  of  quarrel. 
Even  if  the  trade  say  that  their  restrictions  should 
be  confined  to  the  qualification  to  superintend  this 
peculiar  business,  we  still  have  the  battle-field  on 
qualification.  It  is  a  restricted  business,  and  must 
continue  in  that  position. 

Under  Mr.  H.  Drummond's  act,  and  against  its 
author's  intentions,  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirits 
and  ales  were  allowed  to  conduct  their  business  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  except  during  divine 
service.  The  distinction  of  canonical  hours  was 
thus  introduced  to  Scotland,  regarding  whiskey 
drinking,  and  that  alone.  The  intentions  of  the 
legislature  were  subverted  by  the  judges,  and  the 
privilege  of  working  during  all  tho  seven  days  of 
each  week  was  conceded  to  one  business.  Mr. 
Forbes  McKenzie's  Act  restored  the  old  law,  which, 
although  it  may  have  been  neglected,  yet  rendered 
the  common  sale  of  spirits,  or  of  any  other  com- 
modity, illegal  on  "Sabbath  days.**  Exceptions 
were  taken  in  favour  of  hotels,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  persons  lodging  in  them,  or  of  bond  fide 
travellers  on  the  way.  Difiiculties  have  arisen 
regarding  the  circumstances  which  oonstitate  a 
bond  fide  traveller ;  but  practically  we  do  not  see 
that  they  may  not  be  easily  solved,  while  they  are 
inapplicable  to  common  spirit  shops  and  stores. 

The  number  of  licensed  houses  in  Scotland  has 
considerably  fallen  during  the  last  twenty-flre  years. 
It  was  17,200  in  1831,  but  feU  slowly  during  that 
decennial  period.  It  was  more  rapidly  reduced  in 
the  next  decennial  period ;  and  in  1855,  the  first 
year  of  the  operation  of  this  Act,  the  numlf^rs  were 
12,591.  Many  of  these  licenses  were  to  houses  in 
country  districts,  where  little  businen  was  dcme, 
except  on  particular  occasions ;  but  we  are  under 
the  truth  in  estimating  that  each  license,  directly 
or  indirectly,  involved  a  family  of  six  persousi,  or  a 
population' of  75,546,  in  its  oonseqnences.  What 
were  these  consequences  ?  One  of  them,  al  least, 
more  serious,  because  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  an 
evil.  It  seems  altogether  opposed  to  Aunflv 
arrangements  that  the  members  of  a  family  should 
have  no  period  that  they  can  call  theirs,  without 
the  certainty,  or  the  probability,  of  interruption ; 
yet  this  was  true  of  families  holding  licenses  for 
these  small  houses.  To  them  a  day  of  rest  never 
came.  They  knew  no  hours  of  day,  idmost  of  night, 
when  they  could  be  alone.  The  father  or  the 
mother  may  have  wished  to  instruct  their  ohfldren ; 
but  what  progress  could  be  made  when  the  order 
for  *<  anither  gill"  broke  in  upon  them  tmoL  the 
next  room,  or  probably  from  a  group  in  the  same 
room.  We  have  personally  known  cases  where 
this  circumstance  was  deeply  deplored  ;  and  we 
should  have  to  suppose  that  all  the  12,591  licensed 
heads  of  families  in  ScotUuid  during  1855,  had 
thrown  off  all  remembrances  and  restraints  of  reli- 
gion, if  we  did  not  suppose  the  existence  of  such 
cases.  Even  in  large  hotels,  the  general  and  un- 
ayoldabb  transaction  of  business  is  fe}t  to  be  an 
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trfl,  ia  ill  eximple^  bj  manj  families — alihongh 
Uw  feMon  Iwoomes  intelligible  to  the  joang ;  bot 
k  boatee  where  drinking  was  conducted  for  the 
dinet  pmrpoie  of  getting  drank,  and  where  there 
adtber  was,  nor  could  be,  any  apartments  conserred 
lot  family  nse,  the  eril  was  nnmitigated.  The  Act 
of  Mr.  Forbes  MoKenaie,  in  bestowing  on  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  population— orer  seventy- five 
iboasand — some  security  for  a  day  of  rest,  which 
they  might  use  for  good  or  evil,  like  other  people, 
was  to  them  merciful  legislation.  A  large  number 
of  the  persona  licensed  to  conduct  this  trade  would 
not  now  cheerfully  part  with  the  privilege  and  the 
quiet  that  they  have  obtained ;  and  that  number 
will,  from  the  nature  of  things,  gradaally,  however 
Bfovly,  increase. 

Early  dosing  is  the  next  feature  of  the  Act ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  early  closing.  Eleven  o'clock  p.m. 
is  Bot  eariy.  Drapers  say  that  they  are  over- 
wrought at  eight,  and  ask  for  seven,  fiverywhere 
we  see  bills  inviting  us  to  make  no  purchases  after 
tevea.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  request ;  but  if  it 
be  proper  for  other  branches  of  trades,  it  must  be 
equally  good  for  barmen^  and  especially  for  bar* 
niuds.  Are  thty  alone  to  have  no  opportunity  of 
inproveaent  or  recreation?  Does  progressive 
society  require  its  victims  f  Some  men  hold  that 
the  few  must  suflbr  for  the  pleasure  of  the  many } 
bat  thia  ia  neither  a  generous  nor  a  just  opinion, 
aad  it  ia  one  that  all  will  Contract  within  narrow 
iiaits.  If  houses  of  refreshment  must  remain  open 
tffl  nidnight  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have 
been  neaauring  cloth  till  eight,  surely  those  who 
aesiure  beer  should  have  four  hours  later  time  in 
tbe  moBing.  At  some  period  of  the  day  or  night, 
they  should  have  the  same  leisure  as  other  classes; 
yet  they  are  open  before  grocers,  and  later  than 
•argeoas.  Society  asks  no  similar  sacrifice  from 
lay  ether  class  of  its  servants^  and  no  other  is 
bone  down  with  the  same  long  hours  of  incessant 
atteadanoe  at  a  monotonous  occupation,  varied  only 
by  sights  and  words  of  sin  and  misery. 

Tbe  number  of  operatives  in  the  cotton  manu* 
bctories  of  Maneh^ter,  is  under  fifty  thousand. 
The  interest  evinced  in  their  welfare,  in  common 
with  that  of  their  fellow  operativee  in  other  dis- 
tiicta,  baa  led  to  a  large  and  vigorona  legiaktion, 
lader  the  title  of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  nation 
baa  paid  inapeetors  to  watch  the  operations  of  the 
Bull<owners,  and  prevent  the  infringement  of  the 
law.  Schools  have  been  established  to  provide 
edaeitttn  for  the  factory  workers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. Tbe  employera  are  compelled  to  examine 
the  edaoataonal  state  of  the  young  persons  who 
^  cagi^ged  in  their  woi^.  The  hours  of  labour 
ire  limited,  and,  for  the  young,  are  brought  within 
sixty  hours  weekly — a  period  not  exeeeded  greatly 
is  any  ease.  This  benevolent  legislation  has  im- 
proved the  character  and  position  of  the  factory 
operatives,  and  rendered  life  to  them  something 
■nre  agreeable  than  rest  and  work — little  rest  and 
nmeh  work,  varied  by  occasional  exeitement. 

TN  workers  \xi  beer  hoases  and  gin  palaces  in 


London  alone  must  be  nearly  equal  to  the  eottoa 
operatives  of  Manchester  in  number.  They  occupy 
ten  thousand  stations.  Some  of  these  are  attended 
by  ten  to  twelve,  and  even  a  greater  number  of 
"servitors,"  who  take  their  stand  from  dawn,  and 
in  winter  often  from  long  before  dawn,  to  midnight^ 
between  their  barrels  and  their  counters.  Their 
customers  never  think  of  the  incessant  drudgery  of 
these  men  and  women,  in  the  moral  and  "  apiritu- 
ous'*  atmosphere  that  they  for  ever  breathe ;  but 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  their  hours  of 
toil,  a  rabble  of  small  tyrants  oonstitute  a  mob^ 
who  grasp  dose  and  fast  the  victims  by  whose 
destruction  they  are  themselves  victimised. 

Mr.  Forbes  MoKensie's  Act  haa  placed  limits 
on  the  hours  in  which  spirit  dealers  may  be  occu- 
pied in  Scotland.  It  has  thus  effected  some  relief 
for  a  class  who»  in  numbers,  probably  exceed  the 
factory  operatives  of  this  country,  if  we  include  all 
the  members  of  the  families  whose  comfort  is 
aflfboted  by  their  occupation.  No  party  here  would 
now  propose  the  repeal  of  the  factory  and  the 
mining  acts,  or  return  to  unrestricted  competition 
in  chimney-sweeping ;  and  we  can  see  no  reaeoa 
why  any  party  should  rise  in  bittemeaa  and  wrath 
against  the  wide  limits  of  seventeen  hours  on  every 
lawful  day,  made  to  the  attendance  of  apirit  deal* 
ers'  shopmen  and  and  shop  women  oa  their  custom- 
ers. The  period  is  long  enough  for  the  moat  thirsty 
of  the  latter  class  to  buy,  and  to  drink  all  that  any 
human  being  can  require  to  bay  aad  use,  ia 
twenty-four  hours.  Persons  interested  in  the 
trade  have  opposed  the  limitation,  exactly  as  other 
persons,  in  other  trades,  opposed  other  limitations* 
The  owners  of  factories  and  of  mines  prophesied 
their  own  ruin  from  the  ten  hours  bill ;  and  they 
still  subsist.  Chimney-sweepers  declared  that 
smoke  would  be  perpetual  in  all  our  rooms,  if  little 
children,  whose  fragility  of  form  was  the  recom- 
mendation to  their  trade,  were  not  choked  frequently 
in  their  search  for,  and  expulsion  of  soot.  The 
experience  of  the  chimney-sweepers  was  disregarded 
— and  yet  the  smoke  of  society  is  more  troublesome 
out  of  doors  than  within  our  walls.  In  the  same 
manner  we  have  multitudes  of  men  hasteniug  to  be 
rich  in  this  particular  traffic,  who  would  make  gaa 
palaoes  out  of  gin  palaces,  forgetful  of  their  own 
and  their  aervants*  permanent  welfare ;  but  these 
men,  their  families,  and  their  aervants  roust  be 
saved  from  themselves,  if  possible ;  and  many  of 
them,  in  Scotland,  are  thankful  for  the  amall  ia^ 
provements,  and  the  slight  limitationa^  that  have 
been  already  effected. 

The  opponenta  of  early  closing,  who  belong  to 
the  customer  class,  have  other  reasons  for  their 
principles.  They  prefer  to  be  served  by  a  pretty^ 
barmaid.  She  is  part  of  the  luxury  for  which  they 
pay  sixpence.  How  long  she  will  remain  ^tty. 
working  through  half  the  night,  is  not  one  of  the 
questions  entertained  by  them.  Surely  young 
men  do  not  all  sleep  near  brick  kilns,  or  in  casual 
wards.  They  have  lodgings  where  they  can  indulge 
theiir  friepds  in  cigars  and  gin  to  a  late  hour,  or 
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beyond  all  late  hours.  Whj»  therefore,  should 
Ih^  insist^  for  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
ipon  inilioting  torture  on  others  P  Thej  demand 
an  early  release  from  their  engagements,  and  short 
time.  Upon  the  same  principle,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  young  men*s  placards,  if  they  cannot 
complete  all  their  purchases  by  sctco,  they  might, 
at  least,  accomplish  them  by  nine  o'clock. 

The  numwoos  class  of  idle  buyers  in  large 
towns,  and  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  can 
make  no  reasonable  objection  to  take  their  re- 
freshment in  seasonable  hours.  Eren  those  of 
them  who  eontemj^te  deep  drinking  will  find  it 
more  agreeable  and  safer  to  get  drunk  in  a  good 
time  than  to  defer  the  operation  into  a  late  hour 
of  night.  We  only  reason  on  the  subject  from 
the  S priori  point  of  view;  but  if  a  man  wishes 
to  render  himself  more  or  less  helpless  or  violent, 
he  had  better  take  his  own  way  at  a  period  when 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  honest  men  are 
astir  to  keep  or  to  restrain  him,  than  to  wait  until 
ehieily  rogues  are  on  the  road. 

A  TciT  ourious  argument  has  been  used  against 
thb  act  by  some  parties  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  is 
said  to  hate  introduced  a  greater  amount  of 
drinking  in  families,  and  tended  thus  to  contami- 
Bate  the  young.  Esthers  and  mothers  of  families 
lament  this  compulsion  put  on  them  to  drink  at 
home  on  Sundays,  and  thus  contaminate  their 
lunilies  by  their  own  practice.  The  sorrows  of 
these  worthy  people  are,  after  a  fashion,  pitiable ; 
but  yet  children  soon  learn  to  know  the  meaning 
of  strong  drinkf  and  they  may  as  well  see  the 
process  as  hate  to  wonder  what  mysterious  change 
comes  o*er  those  who  loye  them  by  stopping  late 
from  home. 

In  cfery  direction  good  has  flowed  from  these 
lestrictiye  laws,  but  chiefly  towards  those  whose 
interests  are  entirely  overlooked,  because  they 
pre?ent  others  and  themselves  from  appreciating 
felly  the  heavy  burdens  laid  on  these  dealers  in 
refreshments.  We  once  heard  a  temperance 
advocate  describe  gin  palaces  as  Bacchanalian 
temples,  and  those  who  served  in  them  as  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  that  mythical  personage, 
while  the  eustomers  were  the  sacrifices,  who  paid 
for  being  offered.  This  statement  may  be  correct, 
but  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  unconsecrated 
priests  and  priestesses  offer  themselves  in  the 
same  manner,  and  are  also  at  last  sacrifices.  Their 
life  is  one  long  oblation,  if  not  to  Bacchus,  cer- 
tainly to  Mammon.  Eor  them  there  has  been 
little  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Towards  them  and  their  families  its  importance 
has  never  been  traced ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  have 
a  large  share  of  the  benefits  which  flow  from  the 
enactment ;  although  they  set  not  upon  them  their 
prop^  value  as  yet.  They  may  neglect  (hem 
because  these  advantages  are  so  minute.  After 
eleven  o'clock  nightly  for  a  quiet  hour  at  home — 
that  hour  deemed  by  many  jaded  and  tired  human 
beings  so  necessary  to  aJm  beating  hearts,  and 
oool  throblnng  pulses.  After  eleven  o'clock  nightly 


to  improve  the  mind,  to  meditate  on  the  pstt  ind 
the  prospective,  to  read  any  book— or  Tab  Book 
—to  converse  with  "sleeping**  Aadrea—loc 
children  ere  then  should  be  sleeping— to  thisk. 
After  eleven  o'dock  nightly— what  can  it  be,  or  ii 
it,  save  a  mockery  to  wearied  body  and  nindf 
when  next  day's  toil  begins  at  six  in  the  moiun^ 
and  goes  on  to  after  deven  o'dook  at  nigbt,  ad 
on  thus  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  with  no 
break  therein,  save  the  Sabbath  day— the  icst  daj 
— for  which,  of  all  persons,  these  persons  ihotld 
be  gratefulfrom  their  hearts  to  the  law  thstseoam 
its  possession  to  them. 

Some  parties  all^  that  the  engagements  of  thk 
dass  are  not  perpetual,  and  their  labour  ii  not 
severe.  They  are  "  only  hangbg  on"  for  cmto- 
mers.  "Only  hanging  on"— Did  any  of  i)» 
objectors  ever  try  to  •*  hang  on**  only  for  three  or 
four  weeks ;  to  wait  and  watch,  and  appear  to  be 
busy ;  to  do  and  undo,  to  dean  pewter  that  bid 
not  been  soiled,  to  polish  brass  handles  thst  vere 
brightly  shining^  to  brush  out  floors  on  which  lif 
feet  had  trodden,  to  make  believe  for  half  a  kig 
day,  and  work  hard  for  the  other  half  f  Only  kt 
them  try  to  hang  on,  and  they  wiU  find  it  awevy, 
weary  work,  which  dwarfs  the  mind,  while  itwein 
out  its  "Ubemade**  more  than  the  direet  isd 
straightforward  toil  with  hammer  or  spade,  for  i 
reasonable  portion  of  each  four  and  twen^  hours. 

A  friend  of  ours,  many  years  ago,  was  uudoos 
that  cheap  trains  should  be  frequently  run  on  tbe 
first  day  of  each  week,  by  the  Edmbuigh  isd 
Glasgow  Bailway  Company;  in  the  hope  tbat 
artisans,  cooped  up  in  dose  homes  and  woikabopi 
during  the  six  labour  days,  would  get  into  blnj 
and  fresh  air  on  the  day  of  rest.  He  was  a  just 
man.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  benevoleot,  a 
generous,  or  a  philanthropic  man ;  but  he  hid  i 
granitic  honesty  of  diaracter  that  nothing  eoold 
break.  He  held  by  hb  scheme  of  looomotife 
ventilation  toughly,  until  he  was  asked  when  tk 
clerks,  engineers,  stokesmen,  and  other  classes 
empbyed  at  stations,  as  on  the  way,  were  to  hsie 
their  rest?  He  solved  the  problem  atones  bj 
stating  that  they  must  have  some  other  dayof  tbe 
week— Monday,  Wednesday,  or  any  day  that  could 
be  spared ;  but  other  advocates  of  this  i(AcB0 
would  not  hear  of  thb  sacrifice  to  frerii  air,  and 
justice — thus  the  matter  came  to  nothing. 

Honest  agitators  for  late  hours  should  cat  off 
the  extra  number  at  the  other  end.  If  houses  of 
re^'cshment  must  be  kept  open  vntil  devsn  p.D^ 
and  that  early  dosbg  turns  thdr  customers  isio 
grumblers,  they  should  not  open  until  noon.  The 
public  need  day  and  night  pdioemen;  and  dij 
and  night  dispensers  of  refreshments  may  or 
msy  not  be  advisable.  We  think  that  the  n^t 
may  be  generally  omitted,  except  at  railway  staUons; 
but  the  same  individuals  cannot  in  oommon  honesty 
and  humanity  be  permitted  to  work  through  tbe 
whole  of  the  day  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  a^t. 

The  second  part  of  the  case,  in  so  far  asit  afeeU 
the  customers  or  the  public,  baa  been  abuBdiat^ 
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iiiraiMi  aad  bj  M>  ptiiy  more  oomikkielj  than  in  a 
pto^Uet  by  the  late  Mr.  Mliareii,  the  late  Lord 
Ptorai  of  Sdinburgfa,*  who  has  repeatedly  shown 
the.operatiotf  of  the  system  in  ilgares,  and  the 
npenority  of  the  new  oyer  the  old  law.  There 
n  some  auttera  that  are  rendered  dearer  by  our 
MMes  than  by  any  statistios.  People  who  have 
esis  and  eyes,  memories,  and  qpportnnities  of  com- 
psring  what  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  are^ 
€a  faidaj  erenings,  with  what  they  were'.^ — 
Mit  asfaiowledge  that  if  as  mneh  whiskey  is  drank 
on  thst  di^  now  as  then,  it  mnst  be  weaker.  The 
objeetors  to  the  existing  restriction  say  that  spirits 
an  obtained  illegally,  in  nnauthorised  houses,  at 
isy  hour,  on  Sundays;  and,  if  they  be  oorreot, 
ve  thsak  the  keepers  of  the  shebeens  for  mixing 
10  meh  their  sprits  with  water.  Ha?ing  deoided 
to  do  a  lawless  things  and  cheat  the  state,  they  are 
lot  so  far  wrong  in  cheating,  for  their  good,  those 
for  whose  moneys*  sake  they  take  that  risk.  It  is 
■itand  to  gire  the  least  that  they  can  for  the 
BODsy  paid  to  them,  and  to  make  the  most  that 
thqr  esn  out  of  their  customers'  necessities  and 
thdr  own  stoek ;  while,  to  preserre  a  man's  so- 
ciety, by  a  little  addition  to  the  water  in  his  glass, 
■i^  be  some  sort  of  oompensation  to  the  public 
fcr  the  iquriea  done  to  the  legislation  in  supplying 
Um  St  thai  time. 

We  do  not  bdiere  that  an  increase  has  occurred 
a  tha  open  smuggling.  It  is  against  allots  to 
■ike  the  suf^wsition.  Drinking  cannot  be  agree- 
lUy  done  in  solemn  silence  for  a  long  period,  and 
^  poliee  quii^y  ascertain  its  symptoms. 

Two  sets  of  Parliamentary  returns  were  obtained 
iMt  yesr-Kme  by  Tisoount  Melgund,  and  another 
hj  Mr.  Dunlop.  The  former  wished  to  show  that 
the  eoBsumption  of  spirits  had  greatly  increased 
is  Seotkad  under  the  new  law,  and  the  other  that 
it  had  been  reduced. 

The  increase  was  entirely  fanciful  and  financial. 
Mors  qiirit-duty  had  been  paid  in  Scotland  since 
^  eqaaKiatioo  of  the  tax  than  has  been  used  in 
IW  eountiy.  The  distillen  do  not  require  to  send 
tlwir  manufoetures  in  bond  to  Eugland.  Eyery- 
My  knows  also  that  travellers  were  in  the  habit 
•f  tskiag  whiskey  out  of  Scotland,  and  absolutely 
driakhig  it  in  England,  eyen  under  the  old  law. 
It  VIS  treason  to  the  excise,  but  it  was  done.  We 
foieMber  when  boxes  were  occasionally  opened 
^  lealoos  custom-house  officers,  and  one  case  of 
^oob  of  our  own  was  most  inhospitably  treated  at 
I'Wopod,  where  some  of  the  officers,  we  believe, 
M  the  strange  notion  of  reliefing  the  monotony 
of  thdr  dutiea  by  the  perusal  of  M*Culloch*s  Com- 
Mfttal  Dictionary,  and  some  hard  treatises  on 
«^  aetaphysios,  and  political  eoonomy,  from  the 
jJ^^Wag  state  in  which  we  found  the  Tolumes. 
^^  things  are,  howerer,  impossible  now.  The 
tnia  esnnot  he  stopped  to  examine  ladies'  baskets 
^  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  So  we  presume  that  the 
^*n»gi  of  whiskey  out  of  Scotland  is  rather  in- 
?iwd,  now  that  it  may  be  considered  fair  and 

*  "IWBIm  aai?tagrcM  of  Whnfcoy  DriokiBg  in  SeoUMid.'* 


I^  trade.  Mr.  M*Laren  gires  the  precise  figures^ 
and,  with  no  fafourable  idea  of  figures,  we  copy 
the  results — after  deduction  of  the  average  quan* 
tity  that  was  kept  formerly  in  a  separate  account^ 
being  made  for  the  English  market,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  generel  production.  The  first  list 
of  figures  gives  the  total  quantities  of  domestic  and 
foreign  spirits  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  Sootknd 
in  the  years  named. 


I85d 
1853 
1854 


7,011,538  giUoni, 
7,406,1M      „ 
7,085,981      „ 


Total 


21,508,716 

The  next  figures  are  those  under  the  improved 
new  law,  with  the  deduction  that  has  been  already 
explained — 


1865 
1866 
1857 


€,677,122  gtUou. 
5,848,213      . 
6.818.122      „ 


Total      19,644,457 

The  reduction  on  the  three  yean  is  9,159,258 
gallons— or  ieven  hnndred  ihousand  gallons  per 
annum.  At  first  sight  some  disappointment  may 
be  felt  that  the  reduction  is  not  larger ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  an  increase  of  population  during 
the  period.  The  consumption  of  spirits  includes 
both  country  and  towns,  while  the  population  has 
decreased  in  some  rural  parishes,  and  has  not  in- 
creased rapidly  in  any ;  but  over  the  land  we  may 
assume  an  increase  of  i^it  per  cent.  Therefore  an 
addition  of  that  proportion  to  the  consumption^ 
would  not  have  inferred  greater  individual  drink- 
ing ;  and  thus  we  may  safely  put  three  hundred 
thousand  more  gallons  to  the  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand already  stated,  making  one  million,  or  one 
seventh  of  the  whole,  that  the  nation  has  taken 
less  of  late  than  it  required  four  years  since.  Btfli 
the  quantity  is  enormous.  More  than  two  gallotts 
for  each  individual  by  the  year — ^but  that  disdoses 
less  than  the  truth.  So  many  of  us  exist  who 
take  none,  and  those  who  do,  have  our  gallons 
among  them.  Little  children  do  not  take  the  two 
gallons,  for  which  they  stand  in  these  averages. 
Counting  their  small  innocences  among  grown  np 
people,  who  also  take  little,  or  no  spirits ;  we  may 
reckon  that  one-half  the  population  leave  their  ap- 
parent rations  to  the  other  half;  and  thai  those 
who  drink,  run  up  four  gallons  a-year,  one  gallmi 
per  quarter.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that 
so  many  of  roasted  intestines  exist  still  in  the 
living  bodies  of  persons,  who  prefer  to  bum  their 
corpses,  before  they  be  corpses,  in  the  eommon 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  instead  of  waiting  for 
that  procesj,  as  in  India,  until  they  be  dead. 

Perhaps  also  it  is  forgotten  often,  that  a  oom-* 
paretively  small  portion  of  spirits  consumed  in  the 
country,  is  used  by  drunkards,  and  not  a  large  per 
oentage  of  the  entire  quantity  by  the  working 
classes — no  proportion  near  their  numerical  stand* 
ing  in  the  population.  The  greater  eonsumptfoa 
is  probably  among  persons  who  are  unaffeetodby 
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restriotiYe  laws  in  kee{»ing  good  cellars,  and  draw« 
ing  frequently  upon  them.  That  class  are  said  to 
ha^e  an  advantage,  as  matters  stand,  over  the 
other  dass  who  do  not  buy  by  the  gallon,  but  by 
the  gill.  It  m^y  be  so,  if  their  additional  oppor- 
tunities are  desirable ;  but  they  have  still  more 
taloable  advantages  in  driving  in  their  own  carri- 
ages,  or  first-oUss  always  by  railway.  The  State 
does  not  license  private  cellars,  and  has  no  more 
right  to  look  into  them,  than  into  private  cup- 
boards. We  are  referring  just  now  to  drinking 
usages.  We  might  be  referring  to  the  great 
"  social  evil,'*  or  any  other  sin  whatever ;  and 
even  in  these  departments  of  undisputed  vice,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  poor  sinner  is  not  so 
advantageously  situated  as  the  rich  sinner.  Money 
goes  a  great  way  to  render  bad  customs  comfort- 
ably luxurious.  The  same  law  operates  in  the 
border-land  of  morals — in  things  that  some  people 
call  bad,  and  others  good ;  and  this  can  never  be 
helped,  while  human  nature  remains  what  human 
nature  always  has  been  and  is. 

After  eonsumption  we  get  to  the  consequences 
of  consumption,  and  are  again  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  M'Laren  for  classifying  the  returns  from 
the  poHce  commissioners  of  different  towns,  on 
this  subject.  Returns  have  been  obtained  from 
seventeen  towns,  including  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Paisley,  the  five  larger 
towns.  These  seventeen  towns  contained,  in 
1851,  a  population  of  888,620.  Three  of  them 
are  under  10,000~five  under  20,000  — and  a 
great  number  under  in  each  case.  Their  united 
p<^tthition  is  now  estimated  at  1,021,918,  of  whom 
Glasgow  contains  many  more  than  one- third. 

Daring  the  last  three  years  of  the  old  law  the 
apprehension  for  drunkenness,  pure  and  simple, 
and  drunkenness  with  the  aggravation  of  some 
other  crime,  numbered  146,366.  We  must  not  let 
any  reader  suppose  that  this  vast  number  consisted 
of  separate  individuals.  The  same  person  may 
have  counted  ten  or  twenty  times,  and  no  doubt  a 
few  eases  of  a  hundred  returns  to  a  call  in  the 
police  office,  might  be  found.  For  the  three  years 
of  the  new  law,  and  the  fourth  is  current  now, 
the  similar  afi^f^rehensions  numbered  116,101. 
The  decrease  is  29,265,  nearly  ten  thousand  per 
annum*  We  presume  that  this  is  a  great  advan- 
tage which  no*  legislature  could  desire  to  lose  or 
peril,  eveli  if  some  little  inconvenience  has  been 
encountered  in  its  attainment.  It  is  not,  however, 
all  the  advantage.  The  increase  of  population 
should  have  brought  these  cases  up  to  165,000, 
but  they  have  numbered  only  116,101,  giving  us  a 
gain  in  the  battle  with  crime  of  nearly  49,000,  or 
over  sixfeeB  ikomaud  per  annum.  It  is  useless, 
after  this  fact,  to  expect  a  relaxation  of  the  existing 
restrictions. 

The  difference  in  crime  does  not  appear  so  large 
on  the  week's  returns  as  on  those  of  that  one  day 
during  which  the  common  sales  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  restrained,  llie  oases  of  drunkenness 
in  Sdittbttigli  during  the  three  last  years  of  the 


old  law  amounted  to  2,009,  During  the  three 
past  years  of  the  new  law  they  have  been  488.  In 
Leith  the  reduction  has  bc^n,  during  the  two 
periods,  from  306  to  67  ;  in  Glasgow,  from  4,082 
to  1,466,  in  Dundee,  from  314  to  144 ;  in  Greenock, 
which,  for  its  population,  has  a  bad  place  in  the 
returns,  from  1,005  to  481 ;  in  Arbroath,  from  62 
to  7 — we  are  writing  of  triennial  periods  it  should 
be  remembered — and  in  Inverness,  from  164  to 
37.«  It  is  difficult  to  even  guess  at  the  amount  of 
evil  thus  prevented;  but  the  ''Sabbath"  peace 
and  quiet  secured  are  visible;  and  if  we  had  an 
exact  return  of  the  hours  on  Sundays  at  which 
these  apprehensions  occurred,  the  utility  of  the 
new  law  would  be  still  less  disputable,  for  many 
of  them  would  be  found  to  be  results  of  Saturday 
drinking. 

The  general  crime  in  the  country  has  also  been 
diminished.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  in  the  different  prisons  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  quarters  ending  on  the  Ist  of 
April  in  the  last  eight  years.  The  returns  have 
been  averaged  by  the  gentleman  whose  pamphlet 
we  have  named,  and  whose  service^  in  this  case, 
it  wouU  be  difficult  to  over  estimate. 


1851  . 

.  689  ... 

...  1856  . 

.  880 

1862  . 

.  689  ... 

...  1856  . 

.  879 

1853  . 

.  617  ... 

...  1857  . 

,.  810 

1854  . 

.  487  ... 

...  1868  . 

.  317 

The  number  in  the  four  years  first  named  is 
2,282,  and  in  the  second  period  of  four  years  the 
number  is  1,386.  The  reduction  is  thus  896— more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole ;  but  then  the  popula- 
tion from  which  these  prisoners  come  roust  be  nore 
numerous  by  five  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the 
second  four  years,  than  on  the  average  of  the  first 
four  years,  and  thus  the  real  reduction  is  equivakat 
to  over  1,000.  The  money  saved  to  the  conuuu- 
nity  is  not  a  small  consideration,  but  the  morals 
saved  to  the  iodividuals  is  one  of  the  higheat  im- 
portance. We  have  here  the  practical  devdop* 
ment  of  a  theory.  The  means  of  cheeking  a  great 
evil  are  shown,  and  most  assuredly  the  remedy  will 
yet  be  carried  deeper  into  the  system. 

A  similar  result  has  been  observed  in  other 
places.  Thus,  in  Paisley,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  was,  in  the  three  years  before  and  after 
the  new  law. 


1852  . 

.  Ill  ... 

...  1866  .. 

.  102 

1853  ., 

.  141  ... 

...  1860  .. 

92 

1854  . 

,  124  ... 

...  1867  .. 

.   78 

Other  towns  show  a  much  higher  result ;  bol 
the  fact  comes  out  in  a  Parliamentary  retum, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Murray  Dnnlop,  that  in  twenty 
towns  of  Scotland,  in  the  three  years  after  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  a  great  reduction  has 
occurred  in  the  number  of  prisoners.  The  number 
in  twenty-two  towns,  from  which  returns  have 
been  obtained,  was, 


1852 
1857 


Becresss 


2,316 
1,484 

881 


tBOUMt. 


89ft 


Hw  JncrtMC  of  popoliitioii  in  aU  these  tawns 
is  probablj  ten  per  cent,  but  if  we  add  onlj  five 
per  eeot.,  the  namber  for  1858  would  be  broaghfc 
ip  to  S,430»  and  the  reduction  of  priaoners  is 
therefore  9m$  iiatuaMd. 

Tk9  redootion  occurrtd  over  all  the  towns,  with 
two  exeeptions»  Airdrie,  where  the  increase  is  8, 
aid  Forltf,  where  it  is  2;  hut  Scotland  is  not 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  numbers  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Airdrie,  Oreenoeky  and  Gbsgow. 
ThtBj  all  eoBtain  a  large  number  of  immigrants 
from  Ireland.  The  reduction  of  prisoners  in 
Glasgow  is  from  675  to  462,  and  in  Paisley  from 
108  to  73;  although  in  these  two  towns  vigorous 
exertions  have  been  made  to  OTcrthrow  the  act  bj 
the  trade.  Thej  might  with  nearly  the  same  hope 
of  sneeess  expect  to  empty  the  Cart  or  the  Clyde 
with  oU  barrels. 

Hie  eridence  is  so  complete  thai  we  need  not 
carry  the  cases  farther,  unless  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  fsar  that  the  young  may  be  contaminated  by 
demestio  drinking;  and  on  their  account  we 
borrow  from  another  pamphlet*  the  information 
thai  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  March,  1853,  in  the 
eity  of  Edinburgh,  41,796  fisits  were  made  to  public 
houses ;  of  which  7,663  were  by  children  appar* 
sntly  wader  14  years  of  age.  tfpon  Sunday,  the 
26th  Jane,  in  the  same  year,  a  corresponding 
examination  was  made  of  the  public-houses  in 
Leith  and  Newhaven,  which  were  visited  during 
the  day  by  17,818  persons,  of  whom  3,170  were 
boys  and  girls.  The  flgmree  united  make  59,614 
visits,  and  10,883  of  them  by  children  under  14 
years  of  age.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same 
persons  miade  repeated  visits ;  and  that  the  children 
went  there  on  messages  from  their  friends  or 
psfents ;  but  under  the  most  extenuating  oircum- 
ttsnecs  a  perfect  jungle  of  juvenile  temptation  has 
been  swept  away. 

We  admit  that  diflkuliies  and  even  evils  may 
have  arisen  in  the  operation  of  the  law.  JBand 
jUf  travellers  and  spies  seem  to  be  the  two  great 


pomta  on  which  the  opposition  turns.  MmUi  fidi 
travellers  must  arm  themselves  against  a  foreseen 
state  of  the  market.  They  will  not  find  a  great 
distance  between  hoteb :  and  even  if  they  should 
sustain  a  little  iuoonvenienoe  for  the  public  gooi^ 
they  should  not,  and  &(Ma^  travellera  will  nel^ 
murmur. 

Spies,  and  the  spy  system,  aife  disagreeable  in 
our  language ;  but  the  revenue  could  not  be  col-* 
lected  without  them.  Spies  have  always  been 
set  over  every  distillery  and  building  of  any  kind 
occupied  in  the  production  of  excisable  goods.  The 
seain^Bn  of  the  ooast-guard  are  spies.  The  oflkera 
of  the  customs  are  spies.  The  excise  sta£f  may 
have  the  name  attached  to  them.  So  also  may  the 
police.  The  classes  we  have  named  are  all  spies. 
The  word,  in  its  strict  meaning,  is  applied  correctly 
to  them ;  yet  the  occupation  of  a  detective  may 
be  conducted  respectably ;  and  Inspector  Field's 
business,  although  a  disagreeable,  is  also  a  neces- 
sary profession. 

S[Mes  and  the  spy-system  are  terms  of  reproach 
when  they  are  employed  towards  men  and  pn^ecta 
by  whom  or  which  other  men  are  drawn  into  evil, 
that  they  may  be  punished  for  the  advantage  and 
profit  of  those  persons  who  draw  them  into  sin.  and 
then  inform  on  those  whom  they  have  tempted* 
This  definition  of  the  words  nnist  be  inapplicable 
to  informers  or  the  police,  under  this  head,  becanse 
we  believe  they  have  no  share  of  the  fines  imposed. 
The  discovery  of  crime  is  necessary,  and  equally 
necessary  is  the  discovery  of  those  evasions  of  the 
law  by  which  one  person  goes  out  of  the  path  which 
he  is  licensed  to  follow,  and  thus  inflicts  injury  on 
his  neighbour. 

Perfection  cannot  be  expected  from  any  legisla- 
tion, especially  on  experimental  legishtioa,  but,  in 
this  case,  no  man  will  hesitate  to  say  that  great 
benefits  have  been  secured  by  the  alteration  of  the 
law,  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  an  acquaintance 
with  figures  up  to  simple  substraction. 
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tooisfBTe  approached  the  sleeping  girl>  and  ere 
long  a  company  of  gay  young  nobles  stood  round 
her  where  she  lay,  and  one  gazed  boldly  on  her. 

•*Now  by  my  troth,"  he  said,  "here  is  the 
daintiest  piece  of  human  flesh  it  has  been  my  lot 
for  long  to  look  upon.  Tore  heaven,  it  were  a 
crime  to  let  it  waste  its  beauty  here.  Look, 
gentlemen,  and  tell  me  if  ever  your  eyes  were 
isested  witk  charms  more  rare  than  these — ^that 

•  VMm  to  tiM  Baeht  Hoaowabk  SpaaoMr  Honlio 
Wrintfc    QlHfow]  SeoitishTnipatBBOsLeafiMk 


marble  sklo)  the  downy  cheek,  with  those  long 
silken  kshes  resting  on  it,  and  the  golden  locks 
veiling  that  graceful  form.  Then  the  pliant  limbs 
—for  no  doubt  they  are  pliant,  though,  by  my 
faith,  there  is  nought  in  slumber  to  attest  the  fact. 
And  that  little  hand,  which  might  serve  for  an 
Italian  sculptor's  model— in  good  truth,  my  lords, 
I  must  waken  this  wondrous  perfection,  and  bid 
the  eyes  unclose  and  smile  on  me." 

He  stooped,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  brow. 
"  Qentle  maiden,"  were  his  words,  "  wake,  and  let 
the  lustre  of  thine  eyes  shine  through  the  darkness 
of  this  nig^t." 


tte 
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The  eyes  of  Leolioe  nndosod,  and  with  a  strange, 
wild,  frightened  look,  she  started  to  her  feet.  "  I 
know  not  who  or  what  yon  are,"  she  said.  "  What 
want  jou,  sir,  that  you  disturb  my  sleep  P  May-be 
you  are  a  wanderer,  like  myself,  and  have  lost  your 
way  on  this  dark  heath.  If  so,  you'll  find  it,  sir, 
by  following  yonder  windbg  path ;  it  leads  you 
through  the  raying  down  to  the  main  road.  I  pray, 
you,  sir,  proceed  on  your  way,  and  leare  me  here 
alone." 

He  smiled.  "  Nay,'*  he  answered,  "  'twere  but 
Sony  payment  for  such  sweet  words  to  leave  their 
ntterer  here.  Thou  shalt  with  me,  dear  maiden. 
Nay,  start  not  at  the  term.  I  am  a  general  lover ; 
all  the  world  is  dear  to  me — at  least  all  the  fairer 
portion  of  it,  I  would  say.  Who  art  thou,  lovely 
one,  to  wander  thus  by  midnight  all  alone,  and  yet 
refuse  the  kindly  escort  of  myself^a  tolerably  fair 
and  proper  gentleman,  in  mine  own  esteem  f 

"  I  seek  the  great  Duke  Rudolph,  "she  answered, 
**  and  I  am  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to  him.  Know 
you  him,  or  my  brother,  the  Ck>unt  of  Reizenstein, 
sir — whom  I  have  never  known  P" 

He  took  the  letter,  and  read  the  superscription. 

"  This  letter,  sweet  one,"  he  said,  as  he  returned 
it  to  her,  **  is  addressed  to  one  who,  rest  his  soul ! 
has  long  since  been  in  heaven — at  least,  in  charity 
we'll  say  so.  His  nephew  now  sits  in  the  dncid 
ohair.  I  am  one  of  the  body-guard  of  this  same 
sapient  nephew.  If  you  will  trust  in  me,  and  in 
the  wisdom  which  my  four-and-twenty  years  of  life 
have  giren  me,  I  will  guard  you  lovingly,  sweet 
Bower.  By  the  bones  of  all  the  martyrs,  pretty 
aaint,  Til  swear  to  love  you  better  far  than  he 
to  whom  this  cartel  is  addressed  could,  were  he 
living— which,  poor  defunct  dear  gentleman,  he  is 
not ;  being,  as  we  supposed,  in  heaven.  As  to 
your  brother,  lovely  one,  why  there  is  an  ugly  story 
laid  to  his  account— something  of  treason,  with  a 
dash  of  murder  in  it ;  and  so  he  cannot  serve  you 
either;  for  last  Candlemas  he  made  a  little  expiatory 
offering  to  his  country — a  trifle  truly,  in  itself,  yet 
of  some  importance  unto  him.  He  gave  his  head, 
dear  one — only  his  head ;  so  you  have  nought  but 
a  headless  brother — at  least  as  much  as  the  worms 
have  left  of  his  noble,  headless  frame.  Do  not 
weep,  rose-bud.  You  say  he  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  you ;  therefore  you  could  not  love  him  ;  and 
for  yourself — why  console  yourself  with  me." 

She  trembled  at  his  bold,  audacious  words.  *'  Did 
you  not  say,**  she  asked,  "  that  you  were  in  the 
household  of  the  great  Duke  Rudolph  P  I  pray 
you  take  me  to  him,  that  I  may  deliver  this  letter." 

**  No  need  of  that,  thou  coy  one,"  was  his 
answer;  "the  Duke  will  be  here  anon;  we  did 
but  ride  on  to  herald  his  approach.  Even  now  I 
see  the  dust  fly  round  hb  galloping  steed,  and  the 
clamour  of  the  horses*  feet  must  also  strike  thine 
ear.  I  will  not  tarry,  sweet  one ;  the  Duke  might 
think  I  had  been  bold  of  speech  to  thee — for  he 
knows  my  weakness.  Farewell,  sweet  daisy, 
golden-cup,  or  any  other  thing  as  lovely  as  thyself. 
Farewell!     Yonder  gentleman  with  the  plumed 
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cap  is  the  great  Duke  Euddpli.     Speak  yoiL  to 
him — and  once  again,  farewell !" 

Another  moment,  and  a  milk-white  steed  passed 
where  she  stood,  and  the  rider  turned  sad  saw 
that  poor  and  friendless  chiW  --^  \f 
and  asked  her  nai 
— for  the  tean 
"Who  art  thoi 
wherefore  here  o 

There  was  kii 
boldness.  He 
noble.  She  coi 
then  she  feared- 
seemed  almost  : 
and  then  to  stay 

The  Duke  max 
me,  gentle  child 
cruel  enough  to  h 
self.     I  will  take 
and  shelter  for  th 
tell  me  of  yonrse 
whence  come.   I  a 
thou  hast  my  name 

She  knelt  before 
you  to  this  heath," 
am  the  bearer  of 
here;  and  by  these 
a  long-lost  daughte 
ancient  race  of  Rei 
to  some  of  my  ow 
a  gentleman  to  who 
my  tale — died  an  ig 

"  And  with  him  d 
"  all  but  thyself,  poc 
until  I  hear  your 
seemeth,!  will  guard 
done,  had  he  been 
Mount  this  charger,  n 
this  rooky  path.  N 
What  P- dost  thou 
brother's  part  by  you 
the  distance,  and  er 
on  this  bleak  place, 
on  me,  a  strong  and  1  i'  -,  i^  go  in  safety  to 
my  home,  and  leave  y  a,  a  poor  weak  child,  to  the 
pitiless  mercy  of  the  drifting  shower  and  piereing 
blast.  Besides,  it  is  but  justice  in  me  to  take  you. 
Your  brother  died  for  a  State  crime,  forfeitiag 
to  the  State  his  wealth.  I  am  the  head  of  that 
State — the  disposer  of  that  wealth.  Should  one 
who  is  of  the  lineage  of  the  despoiled  go  homeless 
while  I,  the  holder  of  that  which  should  IiaTe  been 
partly  hers,  know  of  her  friendless  state  P  In  jus- 
tice, maiden,  thou  art  mine — and  thus  I  enforce 
my  claim." 

Now  the  angry  storm  came  slowly  towards  them, 
and  murky  clouds  of  dark  and  threatening  mien  doited 
the  sky.  Large  drops  of  rain  fell  on  the  balf-elad 
form  of  Leoline,  and  the  wild  thunder  pealed  in 
fearful  roar.  There  was  a  moment  of  great  atilioess 
—only  one — and  then  a  crash  as  a  vivid  flask  of 
forked  light,  a  thunderbolt,  shot  from  the  skj  and 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Leoline.    Li  her  tenor  she 
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ohmg  to  the  «rm  of  Rudolph*  **  I  wfll  go  \ritb 
you — anywhere — from  this  scene  of  terror — any- 
where.   Take  me  henoe — oh,  hence !" 

Badolph  took  his  cloak  and  wrapped  it  round 

'  --_for  her  clothing  was  insufficient  to  shield  her 

I         keen  night  air.     He  lifted  her  on  to  his 

— led  the  horse  gently  and  carefully,  and 

he  turned  round  and  spoke  a  word  of 

JO  her,  and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed  the 

s  beauty  of  her  face  and  form,  the  sweet- 

it  smile,  the  gentleness  of  her  deep  blue 

'>^  !  d  Leoline  felt  happy. 

'  will  be  a  friend  to  me,*'  she  said ;  **  a 

friendless  Leoline — will  you  notP^a 

king  the  place  of  him  whom  I  have  lost. 

me  on  earth  to  loye  me.    I  am  utterly 

m  will  keep  roe  with  you — Haye  you 

» — any  like  me  P** 

id  at  her  simple  innocence. 

*  he  said ;  **  I  have  no  sister,  but  I  have 

U  be  a  sister  to  you,  if  I  am  to  be  a 

am  married,  child ;  and  the  duchess 

la  her  charge  and  care.     I  will  leare 

•.'•     ••  But  you  will  be  there  as  weU," 

ir  she  had  already  begun  to  cling  to 

I  will  be  there  as  well  ?*'     He  laughed. 

tinlj  I  shall,*'  he  said ;  but  I  cannot 

as  the  duchess  may." 

they  came  in  sight  of  the  attendants 

ikms  of  the  duke,  and  Leoline  was 

t  their  bold  and  curious  looks. 

«  these  men  P*'  she  said.     "  I  do  not 

We  shall  not  mix  with  them.     I  fear 

They  are  bold  and  dauntless — bid 

«r 

my  companions,"  he  answered ;  "  some 
snrants ;  others,  fair  and  honourable 
hy  should  you  fear  them  P** 
tell,"  she  replied ;   "I  only  know  I 
em ;  praj,  send  them  away." 
ed  to  a  page.     **  Forward  to  the 
lid,  "  and  bid  the  azure  chamber  be 
me  of  the  noble  house  of  Reizenstein, 
ur  care.     Then  to  our  duchess,  and 
nj  we  e«.       ler  kindly  help  for  a  wandering  child* 
of  that  great  name.     Bide  on,  gentlemen ;  tarry 
not  for  me,  1  desire.    Make  good  speed — I  follow 
it  My  leisare.*' 

The  nobles  obeyed  him,  and  he  was  again  alone 
vithLaotine. 

"Now  art  thou  satufied,  poor,  timid  doyeP*' 
Slid  he. 

They  reached  the  city,  and  Lord  Rudolph  paused 
lad  pressed  his  plumed  hat  tightly  on  his  brows, 
and  wrapped  his  cloak  more  closely  ^around  Leoline, 
sad  bade  her  draw  her  kerchief  oyer  her  face,  and 
teek  to  hide  that  face— and  then  again  he  thought 
Imw  w<mdrous  fair  it  was. 

At  length  they  reached  the  palace,  and  the  heayy 
gstea  swung  back  to  let  them  enter,  but  closed 
mdjL  as  Lord  Rudolph  passed  onwards  through 
tibe  gardens.  Lights  gleamed  from  eyery  window, 
frott  eonridor  to  corridor. 
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"  We  will  not  enter  here,"  he  said.  **  Hundreds 
of  curious  lackeys  would  scare  thy  poor  timid  wits 
with  their  rude  gaze.  The  garden  leads  to  tho 
azure  chamber.  Some  time  hence,  maiden,  your 
place  will  be  the  palace." 

*'  Ton  spoke  of  some  place  you  call  the  azuro 
chamber ;  do  you  not  liye  there  P  Please  yon,  I 
would  rather  dwell  where  you  dwell,  if  it  might 
be  so." 

He  smiled  again,  partly  in  wonder  at  her  inno- 
cence, partly  in  satisfaction  at  her  liking  for  himself. 
"  The  azure  chamber  is  not  many  footsteps  from 
the  palace,'*  he  replied ;  look,  it  is  before  us ;  is  it 
not  pretty,  Leoline  P  You  sec,  Leoline,  I  do  not 
forget  your  name." 

But  Leoline  did  not  hear  his  words ;  she  was 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  scene  before  her.  On 
the  borders  of  a  clear  and  placid  lake,  there  rose  a 
building,  octagon  in  shape,  and  built  of  marble. 
Tall  and  graceful  trees  surrounded  it,  and  flowers 
grew  in  wild  luxuriance. 

*'  And  is  that  my  home  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes."  He  took  her  from  her  horse  and  led 
her  through  the  garden — through  the  long  French 
open  windows  of  the  room  which  had  giyen  the 
name  to  the  whole  structure. 

It  was  a  loyely  place,  and  rightly  named,  for  the 
painted  panels  of  the  walls  were  of  shaded  azure, 
garlanded  with  Hying  flowers  of  brightest  hue,  and 
the  domed  roof  was  that  of  the  azure  sky ;  there 
were  white  and  fleecy  clouds  painted  so  curiouslj 
thereon  that  you  could  scarcely  belieye  it  was  not 
the  sky  itself  you  looked  at ;  and  then  the  carpet, 
and  the  mirrors,  and  the  draperies  of  the  room,  of 
cloth  of  silyer  with  an  interwoyen  pattern  of  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  east ;  and  the  chairs  of 
caryed  iyory,  studded  with  rare  gems — all  as  bright 
as  day,  for  a  reflecting  light  of  dazzling  brightiMsa 
lit  the  whole  chamber. 

For  a  moment  Leoline  stood  entranced ;  then, 
as  the  duke  removed  his  cloak  from  her  form,  and 
her  tattered  garb  appeared,  she  seemed  to  shun  the 
image  of  herself. 

<<  Take  me  away ! — I  am  not  fit  for  such  a  place 
as  this ;  giye  me  an  humbler  home — some  tinj 
cottage ;  on  your  great  estate  there  must  be  thou- 
sands such — some  quiet  place,  where  I  may  live 
and  die,  and,  in  my  life  or  death,  think  on  and  bless 
tho  giyer." 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  for  the  splendour  of 
the  place  oppressed  her. 

"  Thus  my  uncle  would  haye  lodged  a  daughter 
of  a  princely  house.  Ledine,  you  are  bom  to  rank, 
and  you  must  bear  its  burden ;  aye,  child !  some>« 
times  it  is  a  weary  weight ;  eyeu  the  ducal  orown 
presses  heayy  on  an  aching  brow.  We  will  make 
you  (it  for  this  or  any  other  place.  There  is  a 
seryitor  of  your  father's  lineage  here,  and  she  will 
see  in  you  none  other  than  a  child  of  those  in 
whose  seryice  she  and  hers  haye  grown  old.  To 
her  I  leaye  you — and  look  you,  Lmline,  this  pas- 
sage (and  he  led  her  to  tho  other  end  of  the  apart- 
ment) leads  to  the  palace ;  therefore,  though  aept* 
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mU,  jou  are  under  ibe  sum  roof  a  mjaelf ;  but  I 
will  sumniOB  her  wko  will  keaoeforih  do  your  bid- 
ding/' A  orjBtal  bell  wu  on  the  table«  He  ruug  it, 
and  an  attendant  eame^-^-a  woman  of  aome  aixij 
years  of  age,  of  gentle,  lo?ittg  aspect,  who  saw  in 
the  poor  child  before  her  one  to  be  loved  and 
reTermoed  and  obeyed — the  daughter  of  the  proud 
oU  house  of  Aeiaenstein. 

Days  passed  to  weeks,  and  Leoline  became 
aeeustoned  to  the  grandeur  of  her  lot.  Her  garb» 
ao  longer  tattered  rag%  but  pure  and  spotless 
muslin  of  the  lily's  hue ;  her  hair  no  bnger  torn 
and  matted,  but  combed  and  trained  in  long  and 
silky  braids ;  her  face — aye,  that  wu  the  same. 
Her  eyes  of  Uue,  her  sunny  smile»  and  joyous  look 
•~2n  poverty  and  wealth  the  same.  And  the  heart 
of  Leoline,  nought  eouM  change  that,  for  Qod  had 
set  his  seal  upon  it,  and  marked  it  for  his  own. 

But  now  a  new  grief  fell  on  Leoline*  Her  body 
wu  well  cared  for,  but  her  mind — her  intelleet-** 
that  wu  unolad  still.  What  knew  she  of  the 
wondeis  of  the  world  of  literature  P  There  were 
books  before  her,  but  the  suljeets  were  blanks  to 
her;  music,  too;  but  when  her  fingers  strayed  o?er 
the  strings,  discord  distressed  her  ear.  Yet  the 
nsind  of  Leoline  wu  athirst,  and  kmged  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  fount  of  knowledge. 

When  Eudolph  talked  to  her,  she  could  not 
IdUow  him  in  his  speech,  and  her  blue  eyes  would 
gaie  in  wonder  at  biro,  and  her  wish  would  be  to 
know  all  he  knew.    Then  she  told  him. 

^  Let  it  not  akiger  the  good  Duke  Budolph,  but 
Leotine  oraTU  more  than  he  hu  giYen  her ;  there 
is  miother  benefit  she  pines  for,  and  she  would  fain 
name  it'* 

^  Bay,  Leoline,  what  would  you  haye  P" 
**  Knowledge,'*  she  replied*  *'  I  am  not  intro- 
duced  into  the  mystery  of  knowledge*  Oftentimes  my 
thoughts  have  wandered^  and  I  have  longed  to  know 
the  nature  of  all  things  around  me,  and  how  they 
grew,  and  whence  they  cams^  and  by  what  human 
means  He  who  hu  mistde  them  causu  them  to  be. 
Tbaeh  me  all  this,  Duke  Rodolph ;  Leoline  will  be 
an  apt  and  indutrious  scholar,  and  she  will  love 
her  books  better  than  all  things  in  the  world, 
mroept — her  own  dear  friend." 

Gladly  he  heard  her  words.  Her  mind,  he  had 
discovered,  wu  a  large  and  lovely-  meadow,  the 
soil  both  rich  and  fertile,  yet  uncultivated.  It 
should  be  so  no  longer.  He  would  plant,  and  sow, 
and  train;  that  would  be  his  occupation  and  his 
oare-^his  relaxatioii  from  the  dutiu  and  troubles 
of  his  high  calling.  He  would  act  a  brother's  part 
by  Leoline,  and  make  her  what  he  would  have  a 
sister  be^  an  ornament  and  a  bright  fiower  of  the 
worid. 

And  this  he  did ;  but  all  this  culture  wu  only 
for  this  world-— nothing  for  another — nothing  to 
lead  from  this  world  to  another ;  he  never  seemed 
to  think  that  needfuL  Beligion  was  a  very  worthy 
things  he  hokh-good  for  a  deathbed,  or  a  ohureh, 
or  the  conlSsssieMl— the  pastime  of  the  bity,  Um 


busineu  of  the  priest  The  ducheu  made  it  hec 
vocation,  and  quite  rights  he  thought ;  if  it  pleased 
her,  so  did  it  him.  She  could  do  the  praying  of 
the  housduUd,  he  the  legislative  busineu  of  the 
state.  It  wu  a  good  arrangement^  auiting  both 
her  and  him. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  Eudolph  wu  the 
mental  guide  of  Leoline.  D^  by  day  he  sat  beside 
her  and  read  to  her,  and  led  her  mincl  to  subUs 
arguments  and  thooiiu  until  that  mind  broke  frem 
the  muter  hand»  and  hutened  on,  and  be^oaed 
him  to  follow. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  years  fled  by,  and  knew- 
ledge  wu  the  heritage  cl  Leoline.  She  quaffed 
the  cop  of  intellectual  delight,  revelled  in  the 
learning  of  all  ages,  tuted  of  science,  and  nature, 
too !  The  book  of  nature  wu  spread  before  her, 
and  she  read  its  pages  with  new  thoughts  and 
feelings  u  Huddph  held  it  open  to  her. 

Did  she  pluck  a  simple  flower,  u  she  wandered 
through  the  gardens  of  the  palace^  Im  would  hid 
her  open  its  petals  and  see  the  wonderful  construo- 
tion  of  the  whole ;  and  she  would  gaae  in  admiratiou 
and  think  of  Him  who  had  made  that  flower,  and 
all  besides.  But  Rudolph  thought  but  oC  the 
flower,  and  Leoline  who  held  it. 

And  when  she  pointed  to  the  Una  chaia  of 
mountains  in  the  distance,  and  bade  him  mark  their 
grand  and  noble  forms,  he  would  tett  her  how  asen 
said  they  had  oome  there ;  and  he  would  take  her 
back  to  those  primeval  timu  when  they  and  sll 
things  else  were  chsoa,  when  she  would  listen,  with 
her  childlike  face  upturned  to  hia,  until  her  glanoe 
rose  higher,  and  with  Iter  glance  her  mind ;  and  she 
would  lift  her  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven,  to 
Him  whose  wondrous  power  and  might  had  dnwn 
the  perfeet  order  of  the  world  from  ehaoa. 

But  Rudolph  thought  done  of  Leoline.  ^ 
marked  her  dear,  transparent  brow,  the  inteOect 
u  clear,  the  bright  young  thought  which  ahooe  oo 
everything,  and  made  all  bright  with  its  own  bright- 


Then  the  heavttis,  with  their  oountiesa  worlds ; 
the  little  blinking  stars,  which  formerly  were  bnt 
u  silver  specks  to  Leoline,  made  but  to  gen  the 
dark  night-sky — now  how  different  did  they  aeem 
to  her,  for  Rudolph  told  her  they  were  workb— - 
and  peopled  worlds  it  might  be — ^with  bejiiga  Uoa 
herself;  yet  that  oould  seaio^  be  the  thought  aa 
he  looked  down  on  her,  for  in  the  unifefee  he 
doubted  if  there  were  a  being  so  fair  u  LecJiae ; 
and  u  she  heard  him,  as  she  looked  on  those  globen 
of  light,  her  mind  lei^  through  dark  spaoe. 

<'And  onwards  still,"  she  s^  <*  still  OBward% 
put  the  silvermoon,  those  unknown  stsn  onwardi 
into  that  purple  distance — there  are  other  ^pher«^ 
you  ssy  P — onwards— ay^  onwards  I 

And  then  she  seemed  to  dream,  and  dream,  n&d 
lose  herulf  in  the  incomprehensible  infinitude  of 
space.  But u  time stalkedahmg,  and  the  ^^ttifli 
of  Leoline  became  aown  with  the  learning  of  tim 
world*  a  want  wu  felt  ^y  her  yearning  heart*  She 
pined  for  something  more,  than  thia  poor  lib  i 
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pft  bar — someihing  which  ihoulcl  last  when  life 
should  pass  awaj — something  she  coald  cling  to 
hero  as  the  chain  to  the  hereafter— »a  cable  binding 
her  to  eternity — a  link  between  this  world  and  the 
next — something  that  once^  very  long  ago,  she 
deemed  she  possessed. 

**  Lord  lUdolph,"  she  said  one  day^  as  he  sat 
beside  her  on  the  felret  turf;  "my  good  lord, 
ihere  is  one  story  they  told  me  when  I  was  a  little 
child — a  plaintive  tale  of  sorrow — the  history  of 
ose  who  lived  a  loving  life,  and  died  a  loving  death 
-^ift  hangs  about  my  heart  and  memory,  and  I 
woukl  read  it  once  again.  It  is  found  in  a  little 
book,  ny  lord ;  not  half  so  grand  or  costly  as  all  I 
BOW  see — ^yet  I  love  it  better.  It  tells  me  of  a 
friend,  a  great  and  loving  friend,  and  of  his  tender 
eare  for  JL  That  little  book  was  my  comfort  in 
ny  former  dreary  life.  In  every  sorrow  I  could 
tar&  for  solace  there;  in  every  sin  seek  there  a 
way  of  egress  from  it.  Oh,  my  best  friend !  you 
will  not  keep  that  book  from  Leoliue  f  Men  call 
it  by  a  high  name,  '  The  Word  of  God.'  Such 
IB  its  title»  for  Hwas  dictated  to  holy  men  by  Him." 

The  Duke  looked  grave. 

**  Wherefore  would  you  con  it  now,  Leoline  ?** 
he  asked,  remembering  what  it  holds  to  well 
"Better  read  something  new,  lou  have  Ovid, 
Plato — ^wof  ks  from  the  pens  of  sages  of  the  ancient 
d^i^  and  from  the  modem  world.  I  have  culled 
the  eboicest  literature  for  you  ;  for  the  lighter 
BKMBents  I  have  provided  tales  of  fiction." 

'<  That  was  no  tale  of  fiction,'*  she  answered. 

"Thai,  here  are  histories,"  he  continued; 
••  Truth's  stories — lives  of  worthy  men,  and  others 
— will  not  these  serve  thy  turn  P" 

**  He  was  both  Ood  and  man  of  whom  that  story 
simke,'  *  she  said ;  **  therefore  better  for  my  thoughts 
than  all  such  put  together,  for  they  ail  were  bat 
SMre  men." 

The  Duke  looked  stem. 

"  Leoline,'*  he  said,  *'  do  you  remember  that  the 
book  you  name  is  interdieted  to  the  laity — to  such 
as  thou.  Bid  the  priest  speak  to  you  of  these 
things,  Leoline.  He  is  the  guide  for  learning  of 
aaotb^  world. 

TIm  trembUng  Leoline  anawered,  "Qod  in 
that  book  has  told  me  otherwise,  and  I 
dan  not  disbelieve.  He  has  bid  me  bind  its 
pieeepts  on  my  heart,  and  take  them  to  me  as  my 
guida  through  life,  Lord  Rudolph,  I  know  not 
the  distiBetions  of  the  ehuroh.  God  is*  my  teacher 
—He  alotte.  I  would  not  give  the  power  of 
God  to  man ;  and,  in  place  of  his  great  word, 
)mken  to  the  teaching  of  a  prieat.  Good,  my  lord, 
Mtk  for  Leoline  that  wondrous  book,  or  she  will 
pae,  and  droop,  and  die,  and  fade  away,  that  she 
haa  it  aot.  Some  call  it  by  another  name^ — the 
Book  of  Life.  It  was  life,  ami  hope,  and  strength 
le  —  will  be  again.  Its  words  will  fall  on  my 
spirit  like  gentle  rain  on  budding  flowera, 
'  tbem  to  life,  and  strength,  and  vigour, 
aad  tbej  wiM  bloeaom  and  send  their  perfuma 
110  tbe  pnasa  of  the  Mort  High." 


He  could  refuse  her  nothing.  So  the  book  waa 
hers,  but  he  would  not  read  that  one  with  her. 
Time  walked  on  in  his  steady  course,  and  Leoline 
had  grown  to  womanhood.  She  was  the  bright 
star  of  the  palace — the  pure  diamond  of  its  life. 
Men  marvelled  at  the  magic  beauty  of  her  face  and 
form,  until  they  knew  her  mind  ;  then  they  forgot 
her  mere  external  grace  for  that  far  greater, 
which  gave  such  lustre  to  her  thoughts  and  words. 
But  when  they  looked  still  deeper,  and  read  her 
heart,  with  its  Heaven  bound  thoughts  and  feelings 
its  love  and  pity,  kindness — warmth  for  human 
nature  in  its  every  mood-*then  they  forgot  her 
beauty  and  her  intelleot,  and  learnt  to  love  her  fov 
her  gentle  nature. 

And  she  became  the  habit  of  his  life  to 
Budolph.  Her  mind  had  ripened  under  his  oara 
— even  the  lighter  pastimes  of  art  she  had  learnt 
through  him.  Music  seemed  but  an  inepiratioa 
of  her  nature,  and  the  limner's  art  but  another 
phase  of  it  Scenes  of  rare  beauty  grew  beneath 
her  pencil — scenes  of  a  world  of  spirits,  whera 
angel-beinge  of  dazsling  brightness  seemed  to 
smile  on  her.  And  sometimes  she  would  placa 
her  own  and  Rudolph's  semblance  among  them ; 
but  their  forms  were  but  like  blots,  marring  the 
brightness  of  the  whole. 

Rudolph's  soul  waa  knit  to  Leoline,  and  he  waa 
often  with  her — in  thought,  at  least;  he  oould 
never  cast  her  image  from  him.  In  the  conncU 
chamber,  when  grave  affairs  ckdmed  all  his  care^ 
he  listened,  heard,  and  judged,  but  all  the  time  ha 
thought  of  Leoliue, 

In  the  banquet  hall,  when  words  of  courte^ 
ran  round,  and  strains  of  martial  musio,  an^ 
perchance,  the  gay  laugh  and  jest — which,  ^t^ 
while,  he  might  have  joined  in— he  now  sat  mute^ 
And  wise  men,  or  those  who  so  judged  themselves 
said  that  a  change  had  come  o*er  Rudolph — that 
he  was  grave  beyond  his  years,  and  thoaghtfnl ; 
and  they  applauded  him,  and  deolaved  that  he  had 
eschewed  the  pardonable  giddiness  of  youth— 4ta 
vanity  and  foU^. 

They  could  not  see  b^ond  the  sur{ao«u  or  thaj 
would  not  have  spoken  thns.  They  oould  not 
discover  that  folly  (for  sin  is  folly),  whioh  had 
turned  parricide,  and  swallowed  thcwa  from  which 
it  had  drawn  birtL  Under  that  thoughtful  brow 
there  dwelt  the  image  of  LeoUae>  ^pNoaking  to 
him  with  a  potent  voice,  clinging  [to  him  with  a 
grasp  he  oould  not  break.  They— those  sageiy 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  judg* 
ment,  could  not  scan  the  leaning  of  the  inner  soal 
— -eould  not  behold  the  love  for  Leoliae  ookouEing 
every  lanflaeape  of  hia  life. 

But  there  was  one  who  wept  and  read  tht 
truth— who  felt  the  unseen  guilt  which  esoaped 
the  workl's  notioa ;  who  read  in  the  altered  niea, 
the  amended  life  (ae  the  wcndd  judged),  a  daepav 
ill  than  the  mere  fleeting  heedleesneaa  of  a  pasainf 
taomeaii  The  duehees  wept  as  she  ma^ad  the 
dbaago  in  Rudolph*  ami  she  eleariy  law  the  waadei* 
ing  of  the  sinfia  soul.    let  8(Mnetimes  aha  da«Mi 
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it  bat  her  snspioioof  fancy,  and  tben  again 
SQSpioion  would  beoome  almost  certaintj — then, 
in  its  turn,  certainty  fade  into  sospicion.  But  the 
dnohess  bred  Leoline;  she  would  not  haye 
marred  the  angelic  innocence  of  her  mind  by 
uttering  to  her  what  she  thought. 

''Poor  dear,*'  she  said,  as  sorrowfully  she 
marked  her ;  "  poor  darling,  she  is  unconscious  of 
all  harm.  If  'sin  has  grown,  unwittingly  alone 
has  she  nourished  it."  And  then  the  weeping 
duchess  lifted  up  her  heart  in  prayer,  that  Leoline 
might  still  be  kept  both  pure  and  innocent. 

And  the  prayer  was  heard  and  answered,  and  oft- 
times  angeb  placed  a  thought  of  one  pale,  sad 
face  between  the  Duke  and  Leoline,  which  made 
him  pause  in  some  honeyed  word  or  tone  of  endear- 
ment,  and  a  pang  would  then  shoot  through  his 
heart — a  consciousness  that  all  was  not  right 
there.  But  he  would  cast  the  consciousness  away 
from  him,  and  turn  again  and  smile  on  Leoline. 
There  were  other  warnings  given,  but  he  was  blind 
to  all,  although  at  times  a  power  invisible  seemed 
lo  make  Leoline  speak  words  of  strange  meaning 
to  him — speak  them  spite  almost  of  herself. 

Thus,  as  she  went  along,  one  bright  and  balmy 
noontide,  she  marked  a  flower  curl  its  scarlet 
petals,  and  droop  its  graceful  head.  "Poor 
flower,*'  she  said,  "  thou  art  dying  with  the  gloomy 
ahade.  I  will  place  thee  in  the  glowing  sun,  sweet 
flower,  and  the  warm  beams  will  nourish  thee,  and 
win  thee  back  to  life  again — to  life  and  beauty.'* 
But  the  sunshine  only  scorched,  and  soon  the 
dying  flower  lay  a  faded  mass  at  the  feet  of 
Leoline.  Then  she  wept,  for  it  had  been  a 
favourite,  and  her  tears  fell  like  dew  drops  on  the 
withered  leaves.  *'  Poor  blossom,*'  she  murmured, 
''I  have  killed  thee  by  my  very  love  for  thee: 
better  had  I  left  thee  in  thy  shady  bed,  than 
brought  thee  into  this  glowing  splendour." 

''And  can  you  nnourn  a  flower,  sweet  one,'*  said 
Kudolph,  for  he  was  by  her  side,  "  when  I  am 
near?  Nay,  look  on  me,  and  I  will  kiss  those 
truant  tears  away.  I  wUl  not  have  them  flow, 
dear  Ledine>  for  the  absence  of  any  but  myself.'* 

8he  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  wonder- 
ing,  for  of  late  there  had  been  a  strange  tone  in 
his  words,  one  which  she  could  not  understand ; 
but  she  was  willing  not  to  understand  it.  The 
face  she  looked  at  was  the  same  as  that  which  had 
saved  her  on  the  desolate  heath.  The  words  she 
heard  were  from  the  lips  which  then  had  bid  her 
trust  in  him  who  spoke  to  her.  And  she  remem- 
bered this — thought  on  all  he  had  been  to  her — 
1^1  the  kindness  he  had  shown  her — and  then  she 
was  content ;  and  he  would  again  speak  of  the 
flower. 

"  Leoline,*'  he  whispered;  "  that  flower  deserved 
to  die ;  its  cold  and  chiUy  nature  could  not  bear 
the  sun's  golden  warmth,  and  it  was  drooping  even 
in  its  shady  bed.'* 

"Drooping,  but  not  dead,*'  she  answered. 
'Now  it  is  scorched  and  killed,  by  my  unwise 


There  was  a  homily  in  her  words  for  hiai,  if  he 
would  but  have  read  them. 

Again,  among  her  other  pets  she  had  a  bird^t 
tiny  creature,  with  plunu^  like  the  ruby  and  the 
emerald.  It  was  of  fairy  form — so  beaatifbl; 
and  its  gentle  song  fell  on  Uie  ear  like  liquid  notes 
of  fairy  music.  And  it  would  raise  its  head  and 
look  at  Leoline,  and  flap  its  little  wings,  and  siag 
to  her,  and  watch  her  as  she  moved,  and  seemed  to 
live,  and  be,  and  carol  forth  its  lay  for  her  alone. 
But  the  bird  sickened.  A  film  came  ever  its  ones 
bright  eyes,  its  wings  were  droc^g,  and  its  voiee 
was  mute.  Then,  as  Leoline  watched  her  dying 
favourite,  she  sobbed  in  grief  and  murmured  aadly, 
"  Alas,  dear  little  one,'  thy  short-lived  time  ii 
o*er,  and  thy  glad  song  hushed  for  ever.  Twas 
thy  golden  prison  killed  thee,  bird,  though  thoa 
didst  sing,  so  blithely  in  it ;  hadst  thou  been  in 
thine  own  green  woods,  thou  hadst  lived  yet.  Aha, 
alas !  poor  bird." 

Thus  Rudolph  found  her,  and  he  placed  his  arm 
around  her,  and  bade  her  think  of  none  but  him, 
and  love  Mm  more  dearly  than  anything  be8ide8» 
And  agam  she  was  startled  at  his  words  and  tone ; 
but  she  remembered  that  he  was  Duke  Radolpha 
who  had  sworn  to  be  a  brother  to  her. 

"  It  is  not  the  fate  of  any  earthly  love  to  bat  for 
ever,  Leoline,"  he  said, "  be  comforted,  thy  favourite 
was  happy  while  it  lived ;  you  knew  not  thai  its 
glittering  cage  would  play  so  cruel  a  part,  sapping 
the  life  drop  by  drop,  Alas  I  my  rose-bud,  often 
do  we  destroy  because  we  love  not  wisely  bnt  too 
well."  He  shouki  have  read  that  kaaon  to 
himself. 

These  were  warnings  soattered  in  the  path  of 
Rudolph  and  Leoline — seattered— but  friutlenly, 
unheeded,  looked  on  as  simply  adventitioaa  ekouft' 
stances  of  a  life. 

Thus  life  progressed  with  both,  a  web  w» 
weaving  round  the  life  of  each,  habit  laying  thread 
by  thread,  strengthening  the  fabric  of  the  whole. 
But  the  mandate  came  from  heaven  to  thoee  good 
spirits  who  wandered  round  the  path  of  Leoline^ 
and  bade  them  guard  her.  And  into  her  heart  tfiey 
wafted  searching  thoughts,  and  doubts^  and  ques- 
tions. A  speck  appeared  upon  the  diae  of  her 
life's  sun,  and  marred  its  brightness,  and  oast  its 
shadow  on  her  path.  8he  had  a  feding,  a  oonsei- 
ousness  scarcely  grown  to  thoughts  of  something 
being  wrong,  strangely  amiss,  a  note  of  disoor^  « 
false  tone  in  the  melody  of  her  life,  and  as  this 
feeling  grew  each  day  in  deep  intensity  and  atreogth, 
the  thought  of  Rudolph  mingled  with  it.  Now 
did  he  tdke  her  hand  and  dasp  it  in  his  own,  she 
was  either  heedless  of  the  fact,  from  her  mind 
wandering  in  the  chaos  of  evil  from  whence  had 
sprung  her  new  formed  fear,  or  ahe  would  akart 
and  ti^e  it  fiomhim — yet  lack  the  will  tosaj,  " it 
may  not  be.**  And  then  again  she  reprondied 
herself  for  her  fitful  mood,  resulUng  from  unmooMed 
fancy,  and  she  would  rise  and  ask  him  to  foigife 
her,  and  tdl  him  tint  she  grieved  to  vex  him,  for 
she  saw  .that  it  did  vex  himi  and  praj  him  not  to 
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ktecl  ker  in  bet'  follies.  Then  again  wonld  oome 
tfae  hnanting  thought  of  aometbing  out  of  joint — a 
hrokea  limb  of  time— which  made  all  time  go  halt 
Md  buna  with  her. 

Tbere  waa  a  deadly  oonfliot  raging  for  the  sonl 
of  Leoline,  and  oontending  spirits  struggled  for  the 
priie.  Satan*8  emissaries  crawled  aroand  her, 
tbej  {daoed  temptation  in  her  waj,  thej  tried  to 
in  bmr  nbd  with  aophistrj,  tried  to  blind  her  to 
iho  tmtb  of  God's  own  law  and  will.  Bnt  aprayer 
wan  wafted  to  ber  sonl,  and  a  thought  to  her  failing 
beaii.  "  I  am  weak,  and  ignorant,^  she  felt,  *' 1 
do  saspect  me  of  great  sin  somewhere,  and  yet  I 
anaaol  pboe  my  finger  on  it  and  say,  *  here  rests  the 
Vki,  Lord  look  in  3iy  mercy  down  on  Leoline,  and 
loald  her  to  thy  will.  Gi?e  her  thy  strength  and 
mako  it  perfect  in  her  weakness.'  ** 

Now  the  sonl  of  Leoline  was  rent  with  the 
lortnra  of  conflicting  thonghts.  Like  a  tossed  boat 
she  swam  the  stream  of  life,  now  here,  now  there, 
tiaittg  one  moment  o'er  the  crested  billow,  then 
sinking  as  if  to  meet  destruction  in  the  foam,  first 
HI  the  annsbine^  basking  happily,  then  in  the 
shadow  of  the  treacherous  rocks,  and  then  again 
vged  by  the  current  towards  the  eddying  whirlpool, 
tanied  tbenoe  by  a  power  other  than  her  own ;  so 
soe  went  on. 

Bnt  the  struggle  told  sadly  on  her.  Her  eye 
was  dim  with  grief,  her  cheek  pale  from  the  same 
sad  eanse,  and  her  steps  faltered  as  she  walked 
akmg.  Her  books  were  bud  aside,  all  sare  one, 
that  waa  always  with  her.  Her  song  was  mute. 
file  was  at  times  too  weak  for  song — and,  when 
it  was  not  so,  music  made  her  sad,  for  he  would 
gaae  vpon  her  as  she  sang,  and  he  would  look  sad« 
aeas  iteelf — and  therefore  she  became  so. 

Auaong  the  nobles  who  were  at  the  court  of 
Bndolpb,  there  was  one  who  loTcd  the  gentle 
Leoline,  and  be  cra?ed  her  hand  from  the 
Dake. 

With  changing  brow,  and  troubled  eye,  and 
beariag  breast  be  heard  him.  "  We  will  give  your 
wish  onr  calm  consideration,  my  young  lord,**  the 
dake  answered.  **  By  this  day  week,  we  will  tell 
yon  wbetber  we  give  you  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Keizenstein.'* 

Tbere  was  that  day  a  banquet  in  the  palace, 
and  with  bursting  heart  Budolph  took  his  place 
asMttg  his  noble  guests.  The  duchess  marked  the 
criawoB  spot  upon  each  cheek,  the  flashing  of  the 
restless  eye,  the  sharp  retort,  the  sudden  silence — 
and  abe  read  the  cause  of  all. 

Leoline  bad  sought  to  be  alone,  to  keep  from 
the  aeene  of  feasting,  and  her  request  was  granted. 

"As  yon  will,  poor  drooping  lily,"  so  the 
dadieas  said,  ''do  as  you  will,  pale  flower,  the 
rose  has  died  npon  thy  cheek,  and  thy  sweet  lips 
look  wan.  Leolibe,  my  own  lo?ed  one,  there  is 
something  gnawing  at  thine  heart,  and  drawing 
lah  away.  Wilt  thou  trust  me  with  it,  my  poor 
hdpleas  child  r 

Bat  for  answer  Leoline  smiled,  and  said  her 
strength  was  failing,  there  wu  some  ailment  of 


the  body  which  cast  down  the  mind.  She  might 
be  better  soon.  And  the  costly  banquet  was  con- 
eluded,  and  then  the  dnke  went  to  the  room  where 
Leoline  was  lybg  on  a  couch. 

"  Lady  bird,"  he  said,  for  thus  he  loved  to  call 
her.  "  Dear  lady  bird  of  mine,  the  night  is  warm 
and  balmy,  and  the  moon  makes  ^he  clear  lake  a 
sil?er  sea  of  light.  List  to  the  bird  of  night, 
dear  Ledine,  he  urges  you  to  rival  his  swe^ 
notes,  and  the  perfumed  groTC  seems  to  proyide  a 
theatre  for  the  trial  Come,  Leoline,  my  arm 
shall  hold  you  up,  the  breese  will  cod  this  heated 
brow,  and  fevered  cheek,  come ! 

But  her  lip  trembled,  and  her  tongue  refused  to 
answer. 

^  "  Leoline,  my  heart's  life,"  and  he  sat  down  be- 
side  her,  and  took  her  pale  thin  hand,  and  almost 
crushed  it,  it  was  so  fragile,  in  his  frantic  grasp ; 
"  Leoline,  I  have  something  to  say,  and  I  cannot 
speak  within  these  imprisoning  walls.  Let  us  to 
the  solitude  of  nature,  loved  one ;  my  bursting 
heart  claims  space  for  its  wild  beating.  Leoline, 
bright  star  of  day,  of  your  moments,  grant  me  a  few 
— only  a  few — remember  how  you  have  grown 
into  my  soul,  I  cannot  thrust  you  out  at  once— your 
image  clasps  my  heart,  and  will  not  be  cast  off.** 
He  knelt  before  her.  With  trembling  limbs  she 
rose.  She  wrapped  her  doak  around  her.  Her 
limbs  were  feeble,  but  his  arm  was  strong.  A 
deadly  faintness  came  across  her,  and  she  would 
have  fallen,  but  he  held  her  up.  She  was  but  a 
feather  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her  to  the  terrace, 
and  the  breese  refreshed  her,  and  gave  fresh 
vigour  to  her  feeble  limbs. 

*'  I  will  walk  now.  Lord  Ruddph,**  she  said,  as 
she  struggled  in  his  arms.  "  We  will  cross  this 
velvet  lawn  :  hark  to  the  mournful  dove,  she  coot 
her  farewell  to  her  gentle  mate — all  around  speaka 
of  repose — the  insect  world  with  its  drowsy  hum 
seems  but  to  lull  to  quiet — even  the  murmur  of 
the  soft  west  wind,  and  ripple  of  the  limpid  water* 
of  this  tiny  rivulet,  to  say  to  my  restless  heart; 
'  thou  shalt  have  rest  ere  long.*  '* 

She  ceased,  and  a  long  sad  wail  rang  through 
each  wood  and  glen.  Rudolph  clasped  her  to  him. 
*'  Leoline,'*  he  cried,  "  there  is  a  doom  on  one  of 
us.  Heard  yon  that  wail,  it  was  the  presager  of 
death,  the  dart  is  poised,  ere  soon  the  barbed 
shaft  will  fly." 

"  Li  God's  own  time,"  she  said,  and  her  smOe 
laas  bright  and  gladsome,  "  Kudolph,  this  walk 
of  life  is  but  a  sad  and  weary  pilgrimage,  a  wear- 
ing strife  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — a  cease- 
less battle  of  contending  thoughts  and  hopes — a 
casting  down  of  purposes  and  plans, — fading  of  the 
brightest  tints  of  life  into  the  leaden  line  of  dis- 
appointment.*' And  again  the  mournful  waQ 
sounded  through  wood  and  glen,  and  then  she 
smiled  again,  but  this  time  with  more  sadness,  for 
a  tare  had  been  sown  in  her  heart,  and  sprung 
with  mushroom  growth.  It  was  a  thought — a 
simple  thought  sown  by  the  enemy  of  man — by 
his  ministers^  who  swam   around  her  in  their 
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iDAKoe.    **  Can  I  wish  to  leare  ibis  world  wben  he 
will  be  80  sad  wlthoat  me"*  was  ber  tbought. 

There  were  good  spirits  also  in  ber  path,  and 
thej  placed  in  ber  mind  the  memory  of  Him  who 
had  gone  before  ber,  and  now  would  bare  ber  follow 
Him.  "  Lord,  do  ibon  take  the  heart  of  Leoline/* 
she  prajed  in  ber  thongbt,  as  the  sin  of  ber  mut- 
tered question  came  before  ber  mind.  *'In 
thine  own  great  Io?e  and  meroj,  fix  mj  recreant 
soul  on  thee ;  leare  me  not  tp  mjself,  or  I  must 
perish  miserably." 

They  walked  ou  till  they  came  to  a  rising  4n 
the  gardens  of  the  palace.  It  was  an  open  space, 
and  a  spacious  landscape  met  the  eye. 

"  Look,  Leoline'*^— and  the  Duke  stopped  and 
pointed  to  the  distance — *'  there  is  the  heath  where 
first  we  met ;  see  tbe  road  where  I  led  the  horse, 
and  where  you,  silly  child,  were  scared  at  those 
who  waited  for  me.  Leoline — (Xeasi  on  me  dear- 
est)— it  is  many  a  year  since  then,  and  the  child  I 
pitied  has  grown  to  womanhood,  and  pity  has  grown 
also  to  maturity,  and  giren  birth  to  a  warmer 
feeling.  But — I  do  mind  me  that  I  had  something 
to  speak  about,  dear  one.  Come  to  this  grassy 
seat ;  here  let  me  place  you.  Best  your  weary 
head  on  my  strong  shoulder.  Now,  can  you  bear 
mep- 

She  faintly  murmured  that  she  could. 
"  Now,  lady-bird,"  be  said,  "  you  will  hear  me 
quietly.  Bemember,  I  do  not  urge  the  plea  I  am 
advancing.  A  noble  Baron,  of  an  ancient  house 
and  princely  fortune,  has  craved  the  hand  of 
Leoline.  Bpeak,  maiden,  and  say  if  thou  can'st 
loTe  him.  Leoline — dally  not  with  thine  answer ! 
Uy  whole  soul  lies  wrapped- in  it.  Quickly  tell 
me  if  thou  hast  given  thy  heart  away.*'  The  wild 
blood  chased  with  mad  speed  through  bis  veins — 
his  eyes  gleamed  with  eager  brightness — his  whole 
frame  teemed  with  fierce  aniiety. 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  and 
then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  she  answered — 
**  Tes ;  I  have  placed  my  heart  where  I  would  have 
it  rest — where  my  gteat  treasure  is.  Soon  shall 
I  fiee  to  Join  it ;  I  would  not  that  it  should  return 
to  me.  And  to  none  of  earth  can  I  plight  faith. 
I  am  a  bride  already — the  promised  bride  of 
heaven.** 

Then  once  more  that  long  wail,  like  a  departed 
spirit  calling  its  sister  home,  rung  on  the  balmy 
air,  and  as  in  the  distance  it  died  softly,  the  low 
voice  of  Leoline  seemed  to  rise  from  its  death,  a9i 
swelling  into  sound,  answer  it. 

"I  come,**  she  said,  '*  thou  unseen  harbinger  of 
fate.  Thy  warning  voice  carries  with  it  tbe  glad 
mandate—*  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  !'  To  the 
timid  crowd  thou  art  a  wonder  and  a  terror ;  to 
the  child  of  heaven  a  wonder,  but  a  joy — a  welcome 
summons,  calling  tbe  weary  home,  bidding  tbe 
restless  enter  peace.  Gladly  do  I  hear  thee,  gladly 
wiU  I  follow  thee." 

She  rose ;  but  Budolph  seized  her  hands,  poured 
forth  words  of  passion,  called  her  his,  bade  her  live 
for  him  -,  he  would  not  yield  her — no,  not  to  heaven 


itself,  he  said ;  if  he  oould  ttoi  gala  heavoi  with 
ber,  she  must  be  the  companion  of  crime  with  him 
— aye,  be  must  have  her  with  him  in  tbe  itgions 
of  lost  spirits,  if  his  sin  through  her  ahul  him  from 
the  heaven  she  sought  to  enter.  Long  he  pleaded 
with  her  ;  nothing  would  he  hear  from  her.  He 
drowned  her  words  in  the  flood  of  passion  of  bis 
own  vehement  utterance.  He  elasped  her  haadi, 
her  arms,  ber  waist ;  and  then  he  told  her  she  wtt 
bis  life,  his  love — bis  hope  in  life  and  death. 

With  parted  lips,  and  rigid  face,  and  a  wild  and 
ghastly  stare,  she  heard  him.  Her  eyes  were  filed 
on  bis  working  face.  She  did  not  speak  or  move. 
Her  mind  was  a  void  to  all,  except  one  hdrid 
tbougbt--that  they  were  parted  by  bis  sin  for  ever. 
Thus  she  stood,  motionless-^bis  hands  elasping 
hers,  though  she  felt  them  not ;  his  looks  bent  on 
her,  though  she  saw  them  not ;  nought  was  she 
conscious  of,  save  that  one  piercing  thooght — thai 
ikey  were  apart  of  all  eternity. 

Now,  unseen  by  her  or  him,  spirit  forma  mingled 
with  the  air,  and  watched  for  the  fleeting  soul  of 
Leoline ;  and  tbe  Prince  of  Darkness  bade  bis 
m/rmidons  cast  their  snares  around  her,  and  glide 
their  deep  poison  into  ber  heart.  "And  if  be 
would  sacrifice  even  heaven  itself  for  me" — io  ran 
her  mind — "  should  I  not  do  the  same  for  him  f  ** 
Grim  Death  crawled  slowly  towards  ber,  raiabg 
his  fatal  dart.  "  It  were  but  tbe  saorifioe  of  ny 
own  soul.  (Tbe  shaft  of  tbe  destroyer  was  poised 
more  steadily  for  a  surer  mark.)  My  breath  grows 
faint,  and  the  misty  world  is  fading  from  my  right.** 
(An  angel's  breath  blew  on  ber.)  "  Oh  Qod«  that 
thou  would*st  grant  me  time  to  be  the  htimble 
instrument  in  tby  great  band  of  eternal  good  nnto 
him  !  Lord,  in  thy  great  mercy  look  on  Leoline ; 
save  her  soul  from  sin's  fell  doom ;  bid  thine  angels 
watch  around  her ;  leave  her  not,  let  her  sot  be  an 
alien  to  tby  love.  Look  in  tby  loving  meroy  down 
on  Leoline,  for  His  sake — for  His  great  work,  onoe 
done  by  Him,  and  done  for  ever  I'* 

Death's  winged  dart  remained  uplifted,  for  her 
prayer  was  answered.  Time,  or  a  unit  of  it,  was 
granted  her  to  work  her  Master's  will  on  earth. 

The  duke  was  still  kneeling  before  ber,  frightened, 
for  the  cold  damp  of  the  grave  seemed  to  hang 
upon  her  brow,  and  the  palor  of  tbe  tomb  dwelt 
on  her  stony  cheek. 

"  Leoline,"  be  cried,  "  my  arms  must  bold  your 
fainting  form.  Since  we  came  here  a  fearful  change 
has  come  o'er  cheek  and  limb.  My  words  have 
dropped  like  poison  into  the  soul  of  her  I  love  so 
well,  and  killed  her.  But  I  cannot  bear  to  part 
with  my  gentle  Leolhie." 

•'  Part  ?••  She  looked  at  him.  "  Part !  where- 
fore  should  we  partP  There  is  another  world, 
where  parting  is  no  more.  Seek  that  worid  Bu- 
dolph, and  we  shall  not  part  for  long.  The  sad, 
sad  i?Ae  I  once  spoke  of  will  tell  you  bow  to  find  a 
friend  to  guide  you  to  that  world.  There  shall  we 
live  in  peace  and  love  and  joy,  sorrow  and  nn 
unknown.    Did  I  sink  with  you  to  the  realais  ^ 
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duuMi  mmk,  we  sbonld  meet  in  h«te»  for  hate  it 
tW  prerogatift  of  tfai^  kingdoin,  exercised  on  all 
wbo  enter  ik" 

**  Tet^**  the  oontiniied,  after  a  paute»  **  not  for 
my  take  mutt  thoa  seek  that  other  world.  Read 
of  the  wondrous  lo?e  of  one  who  died  long  smce, 
4ear  Radolph ;  ask  Him  to  put  Hit  spirit  in  your 
heart,  and  draw  you  unto  Himseif^look  to  His 
kiBffdom— let  thy  soul  yearn  for  it ;  then  shall  all 
ear&ly  withes  mingle  with  that  yearning,  and  be- 
eofliing  purified  thereby,  be  meet  to  enter  into  that 
kingdom.  I  faint  tgaiU)  dear  Rudolph )  take  me 
■ow  home.** 

He  led  her  tottering  steps.  Death  followed 
slowly,  his  dart  uplifted  ttill,  ready  to  fly  when  the 
eomnand  thould  bid  it  speed.  But  her  mitticn 
wae  not  done.  Week  alter  week  the  lingered, 
hdtng  elowiy  like  a  summer  hour;  and  ealmly^  at 
the  last,  Duke  Ruddph  watched  that  fading. 

*  Thine  hour  it  drawing  to  a  cloee)**  dear  Leo- 
ii&e  $  **  then  oometh  night,  and  then  a  gloriout 
tteriatiing  mom ;  no  more  doudt,  or  ttorm,  or 
iarkncta  ;**  and  then  he  tried  to  add,  '<  God*t  holy 
will  be  done,**  but  hit  heart  had  not  yet  gained 
Birmigth  for  that. 

He  tat  by  her  bed  of  death,  and  the  agony  of 
one  moment  seemed  to  be  unexampled  till  the  neit 
inereated  iit  anguith.  Hour  by  hour  he  read  to 
Imt,  and  he,  eten  he,  at  the  latt,  had  learned  to 
pray  with  her.  Men  began  to  tneer,  and  mock, 
sad  whisper,  and  tay  the  duke  wat  turning  taint, 
and  derotee,  and  otbert  deemed  him  mad  to  watte 
Ue  ielture  on  a  dying  girl 

B«t  there  wat  one  who  blotted  the  change  in 
Bodoli^  one  who  in  that  darkened  chamber  of 
the  pidaee  knelt  with  him  by  the  bed  of  Leoline, 
and  held  her  band,  and  printed  kistet  on  the  pallid 
cheek,  md  wept  for  her,  and  tore  bemoaned  her 
threatened  lott.  The  duchett  wat  the  nurte  of 
Ledine  *,  the  it  wat  who  tmoothed  the  pillow  for 
the  ferered  cheek,  or  held  the  cup  of  nourithment 
to  the  waxed»like  lip,  or  lifted  the  golden  trettet 
freet  the  tnowy  neck. 

**  Whilst  thou  art  with  me,**  the  would  murmur 
throngh  her^bt,  <*mine  be  the  task  of  tending 
ttee,  my  truett  friend  on  earth,  thou  child  of 
heairen,  dear  Leoline. 

It  was  the  erening  of  a  day  when  Nature  had 
been  larish  of  her  growing  tplendour.     The  tun 


tet  in  a  bright  golden  horiion,  and  twilight  crept 
oyer  the  wearied  city.  Dark  grew  the  night,  and 
the  silver  lamp  threw  but  a  pale  faint  light  orer 
the  couch  of  the  tlumbering  Leoline ;  itt  oil  wat 
waxing  low.  Angeb  hovered  round  that  bedt>f 
death,  and  cast  before  the  mind  of  Leoline  dreamt 
of  their  own  bright  world,  and  filled  her  heart  with 
hopet  and  thoughtt  ail  tending  there..  They  guarded 
her ;  they  placed  a  watch  orer  her  toul,  lest  any- 
thing of  darknett  should  teek  to  stain  it  with  the 
touch  of  tin. 

♦  At  the  tlept  her  eyes  moyed  gently,  and  a  tmile 
came  acrott  her  face  like  to  a  sunbeam  on  a  distant 
landscape.  Then  would  a  prayer,  the  prayer 
of  her  childhood,  tremble  on  her  lips — "Lord, 
take  thou  care  of  Leoline ;  Lord,  keep  all  harm 
from  Leoline." 

Hour  grew  to  houre,  and  ttiil  the  tlept.  With 
a  tttdden  glare  the  lamp  burnt  brightly,  and  her 
eyet  undoted  and  fixed  on  thote  who  knelt  betide 
her. 

"rarewcll,"  the  whitpered,  "loved  and  valued 
fHendt — you,  my  dear  brother  Rudolph,  and  thit 
titter  kind.  Leoline  is  pasting  from  you  to  another 
and  a  better  world — to  God*t  own  kingdom,  and 
Hit  gracious  pretence.  This  is  at  best  but  a  short 
and  weary  life  *,  happiest  they  who,  when  yonnff, 
cast  off  the  thraldom  of  mortality,  having  done  all 
given  them  to  do.  In  after  years,  when  worldly 
caret  or  tint  press  on  the  rising  soul  and  weigh  it 
down  to  earth,  think  of  the  strength  given  to  Leo- 
line—poor,  weak,  sinful  Leoline.  Look  to  the 
source  from  whence  that  strength  was  drawn,  and 
fly  to  it  in  sorrow  or  temptation. 

Her  voice  wis  hushed ;  her  work  on  earth  was 
done 

Bwift  flewDeath*t  long^poited  thaft  twift  to  the 
heart  of  Leoline.  One  gasp,  and  then  one  tmile, 
one  letting  tmile,  which  lingered  on  the  calm  and 
placid  face,  when  the  toul  had  flown  to  meet  ilsGodl 

Tne  flickering  lamp  burnt  lower  in  the  socket, 
a  moment  and  *twas  gone ;  gone,  like  the  soul  of 
Leoline,  leaving  darkness  and  gloom,  but  also  com- 
ing day,  behind  it.  Then  there  arose  a  sharp  aud 
anguished  cry  of  woe  from  her  who  knelt  beside 
the  couch  of  Leoline.  But  with  that  ciy,  there 
mingled  a  deep  and  manly  tone  ;  and  *mid  the  soba 
which  choked  its  utterance  came  the  words —  . 

"Praise  to  God's  loving  mercy,  peace  to  the 
soul  of  Leoline  !** 
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CHAPTER  II. 
6ioee  hit  condemnation,  I  had  seen  nothing  of 
Chetwode;  neither  did  I  wbh  to  see  him  again 
after  his  sentence  had  expired.  Nevertheless,  I 
oeceskmally  made  inquiriet  after  him,  in  pkcet 
where  he  wat  mott  likely  to  be  seen ;  but  in  vain. 
#Be  sd^t,  at  the  rain  wat  ftl^  heavily,  at  a  late 


hour,  I  ttopped  for  thdter  under  a  doorway  in  a 
narrow  ttreet  leading  out  of  Leicetter-tquare.  In 
a  few  momentt  I  heard  ttept  approaching,  and  a 
man  tought  the  tame  thelter.  Directly  our  eyet 
met  he  turned  away,  and  walked  out  again  into  the 
rain  once  more.  Shabby — changed,  at  he  wat,  in 
faoe^  figure^  aQd  everything  elw,  from  his  former 
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sdf— I  vas  oonvinoed  that  man  was  Gbetwode. 
In  spite  of  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  I  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  follow  him.  He  might  be 
starving  I  His  appearance  oertainlj  justified  the 
SBpposition ;  and  if  so,  criminal  as  he  was,  he  had 
been  mj  friend,  and  mj  heart  bid  roe  strive  to 
befriend  him  now. 

After  a  brisk  walk  of  a  few  minutes,  I  came  up 
with  the  fugitive,'  who  had  turned  up  a  side*  street 
to  avoid  me.  Seeing  that  he  was  no  match  for  me 
in  speed,  he  stopped,  and  faced  me  sullenly,  i. 
painful  pause  ensued.  I  longed  to  serve  him,  aid 
jet  I  Imew  not  how  to  open  the  subject.  He 
saved  me  further  deliberation  bj  abruptly  asking 
why  I  followed  him.  1  replied  that  I  wished  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  wilh  him ;  and, 
as  the  rain  still  fell  heavily,  I  proposed  that  we 
should  adjourn  to  a  neighbouriog  tavern,  where  we 
could  talk  at  our  ease.  We  entered  the  tavern, 
and  I  ordered  supper.  Chetwode  looked  fifty,  and 
seemed  thoroughly  worn  out  by  sorrow  and  dissi- 
pation— probably  both.  He  called  for  brandy,  and 
drank  two  wine  glasses  of  the  raw  spirit  before  he 
opened  his  lips  further  to  speak.  The  stimulant 
did  its  work,  and  he  told  me  that  he  now  subsisted 
on  ttis  wits  i  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world, 
and  did  not  care  how  soon  he  was  out  of  it ;  that 
he  felt  he  was  dying  by  inches,  and  had  already 
been  in  Guy's  Hospital  for  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 
I  told  him  the  life  he  led  was  killing  him ;  that  the 
late  hours,  dram-drinking,  and  scanty  sustenance 
must  infallibly  bring  him  to  an  early  grave ;  to  which 
truisms  he  listened  apathetically  enough.  He  ate 
little,  and  after  supper  we  had  more  talk,  which 
was  painful  enough  to  me,  and  would  be  uninter- 
estbg  to  my  readers.  I  parted  with  him  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  exacted  a  promise  that 
he  would  meet  me  next  night  at  the  same  place, 
and  went  home  with  my  head  full  of  schemes  to 
reclaim  this  poor  castaway. 

He  had  told  me,  inter  alia,  that  he  had  at  one 
time  earned  a  livelihood  by  contributing  light  articles 
to  a  sporting  periodical.  The  thought  struck  me 
that  if  he  would  do  something  of  the  same  kind  now, 
it  might  not  only  keep  him  respectably,  but,  by 
occupying  his  mind,  lure  him  from  his  present  evU 
haunts. 

"  Gome  home  with  me,**  said  I,  "  you  can  sleep 
in* my  bed,  and  I  will  'turn  in*  on  the  sofa.  To- 
morrow, when  I  return  from  oflSee,  we  will  talk 
more  definitely ;  anyway,  you  can  stay  with  me  for 
a  week.** 

Gazing  up  in  my  face,  almost  fiercely,  he  re- 
joined : 

"  And  will  you,  S ,  live  under  the  same  roof 

with  one  who  has  disgraced  his  nanre  by  every 
rascality,  who  is  weary  of  his  life,  and  who  is  now 
ripe  for  any  evil  that  the  enemy  of  man  can  suggest 
to  him  P" 

I  laid  my  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  only 
answered :  *'  You  were  once  my  dearest  friend, 
Arthur." 

And  those  words  did  more  than  the  most  elabo- 


rate argument  could  have  effected.  He  would  have 
yawned  over  the  one ;  he  was  moved  by  the  other. 
The  name  "Arthur*'  brought  back  to  his  mind  a 
flood  of  old  schoolboy  recollections,  and  that  poor 
weary-hearted  woridling  buried  his  Um  in  his  hands 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

He  stayed  with  me  three  or  fbardaya,  and  never 
went  out  of  my  doors.  During  my  absence  be 
amused  himself  with  my  books;  imd  one aftemooii, 
on  returning  from  **  HfM.  Waste  Pl^>er  Ofiosr* 
aforesaid,  I  found  him  busily  engaged  in  writing 
an  article*  By  my  advice  he  sent  it  to  the  editor 
of  a  flourishing  magasue,  and  in  a  few  days  ha 
received  a  cheque  for  five  guineas.  He  was  greatly 
pleased,  and  promised  me  that  he  would  turn  to 
literature,  which,  at  any  rate,  waa  a  better  business 
than  that  of  a  '*  sharper,'*  at  least  in  respeotalnlify. 
To  remove  temptation  as  far  as  possible  out  of  bis 
way,  I  took  lodgings  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  aad 
had  the  satisfaclion  of  thinking  that  Chetwode  was 
an  altered  man ;  and  so,  for  a  while,  we  lived  hsp- 
pily  together.  All  that  wu  bad  in  that  strange 
nature  of  his  seemed  dead ;  all  that  was  good  and 
fascinating  revived.  But  one  day  he  went  into 
town  on  business,  fell  in  with  an  dd  aoquaintanoe, 
drank  with  him,  and  then  the  resolutions  of  yester- 
day were  cast  to  the  winds ;  and  he  went  to  a  low 
gambling-house,  won  some  money,  and  was  ntteriy 
lost  to  me  henceforth.  He  returned  to  me  no 
more.  I  received  a  note  from  him,  ownittg  bis 
ingratitude,  begging  me  to  forget  I  had  ever  owned 
such  a  friend,  and  so  ending. 

I  was,  indeed,  sick  at  heart  and  hopeless  of  bis 
reform  now.  But  the  end  of  that  wasted  life  drew 
nigh;  but  a  few  more  noisy  nights  and  hitter 
remorseful  mornings,  and  the  ''game  waa  played 
out.** 

I  saw  the  end  of  that  " game*'  on  this  wise: — 
I  was  prowling  about  the  Haymarket  one  nigbt 
with  the  poor  hope  of  picking  up  Chetwode  at 
some  of  his  old  haunts,  which  were  well  known  to 
me — by  name,  at  least — when  I  saw  him  in  a  esb 
in  company  with  as  degraded  a  sample  of  male 
humanity  as  I  ever  witnessed.  I  odled  anetber 
cab,  and  bade  its  driver  follow  the  cab  which  coa- 
tained  poor  Chetwode.  My  cab  was  one  of  the 
heavy  "  four-wheelers ;"  their*s  was  a  fleet  ••  Han- 
som.*' .  It  therefore  was  some  half  hour  ere  I  bad 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  out  their  destination. 

Their  cab  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  diareputabk 
looking  house;  they  alighted  and  entered.  ICj 
Jehu  privately  informed  me  that  the  house  is 
question  was  a  low  "  inferno,"  where  the  stakes 
were  low  and  the  playera  lower  still.  He  hisMelf 
thought  that,  unless  I  wanted  to  be  plundered,  I 
should  do  well  to  keep  out  of  it.  Giving  him  in 
shillings,  I  bade  him  "  good  night,"  and  walked 
up  and  down  to  consider  how  to  enter  the  place, 
wliich  I  knew,  to  a  stranger,  would  be  dilEealt 
Presently  three  or  four  low -looking  fellows  pssied 
me,  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  house.  Asking 
them  if  that  house  was  "  a  hell,** — as  such  plaeei 
are  well  called — X  received  an  oath  for  answer  aad 
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Afirmaiife.  I  told  them  I  wished  to  plaj,  but 
did  Bot  know  any  one  to  introduce  me.  Staring 
at  me  anspiciouslj  for  a  few  minutes,  the  man 
Mid— «*  Well,  I  don' i  think  you  are  a  beak,  so 
come  along,  my  fine  fellow ;  I  will  show  you  the 
way  upstairs." 

I  need  not  waste  time  in  describing  such  a 
place ;  the  lowest  den  my  fancy  had  ever  imagined 
fell  Dar  short  of  this.  In  a  dirty  ill-furnished  room, 
sat  tome  dozen  men, — foreigners  of  the  worst 
order,  Whitechapel  Jews,  low  betting  men,  with 
here  and  there  a  member  of  the  prize-ring — gam- 
bling for  silver.     And  among  them  was  Chetwode. 

He  was  sitting,  with  his  back  to  me,  in  the  middle 
of  a  knot  of  loose-looking  men,  whose  shabby-gen- 
teel appearance  and  conversation  led  me  to  sup- 
pose, as  was  the  case,  that  they  were  broken  down 
gentlemen,  like  himself — men  who  had  "seen 
better  days,"  as  the  phrase  runs ;  and  there  could 
be  little  difficulty  in  its  application,  for,  although 
they  oonkl  have,  readily  enough,  seen  better  days, 
it  was  to  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  they 
could  ever  have  seen  worse  than  the  present. 

I  remember  overhearing  one  of  these  men  say 
that  he  had  lost  three  shDlings,  and,  therefore,  liis 
wife  most  go  without  any  dinner  next  day.  He 
then  proceeded  to  favour  his  audience  with  a  few 
choiee  anecdotes  of  men  and  manners  as  they 
were  "  during  his  time,"  when  a  man  about  town, 
and  A  member  of  Crockford's. 

One  little  story  of  life  at  Crockey's,  as  the  broken 
down  roMe  affectionately  styled  the  author  of  all 
his  misfortunes,  struck  me  as  a  fit  pendant  to  the 
living  pictures  of  hopeless  profligacy  before  me. 

The  tale  ran  thus : — 

One  night  iu  St.  James 's-street,  when  Crockford 
*as  in  his  glory,  and  coronets  on  carriage  panels 
outside  his  "  Inferno*'  were  as  plentiful  as  eab- 
bages  were  in  Covent  garden,  a  young  Oxonian 
came  in  to  try  his  luck.  The  words  of  my  infer- 
mant  will  tell  what  followed  :— 

"•Hie  poor  'flat'  shook  his  elbow  till  it  ached, 
but  the  dice  never  seemed  to  favour  him ;  his  face 
grew  paler,  and  the  *  old  bauds*  exchanged  smiles 
across  the  table.  At  last  he  '  called  a  main'  iu 
desperation — and  lost ! 

*•  Hastily,"  he  proceeded,  "drawing  out  his 
purse,  be  dashed  down  all  it  now  contained — some 
gold,  and  a  very  few  notes  indeed — and  rushed 
frantically  out  of  the  room. 

•*The  next  morning  a  body  was  found  at  Batter- 
sea,  washed  up  high  and  dry  by  the  tide  of  old 
Father  Thames.  In  the  pocket  of  the  young  fool, 
who  was  no  other  than  our  cidevani  friend  at 
Cnxkey's,  was  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mother, 
teiliag  her  that  having  lost  all  the  money  he  had 
Ittciy  received  under  his  father's  will,  in  two  or 
three  nights,  and  being  thus  unable  to  continue  tit 
the  university,  he  had  determined  to  end  hb  life, 
fcc^  &C. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  the  man,  who  cleaned 
the  yonng  hopeful  out  of  all  his  gold  and  notes 
Mid,  when  told  of  the  circumstance,  and  asked 


what  he  thought  wouU  be  the  destination  of  the 
unhappy  Oxonian's  soul  after  such  a  death  ? 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he  to  his  querist, 
"  that  young  fool,  having  been  cleaned  out  of  all 
his  paper  (i.^.  notes)  and  gold  here,  must  inevitably 
be  reduced  to  "  silver  hell"  hereafter." 

Then  followed  a  successsion  of  boisterous  "  Ha, 
ha's !"  till  I  turned  away,  utterly  sickened  by  what 
I  had  just  heard. 

I  was  so  shocked  by  the  last  anecdote,  and  by 
the  manner  and  tone  of  its  narrator,  that  I  had 
quite,  for  a  while  at  least,  forgotten  my  object  in 
coming  to  the  place ;  but  I  was  now  startled  from 
my  disagreeable  reverie  by  the  harsh,  grating  voice 
of  another  of  the  gang,  who,  slapping  a  few  shil- 
lings down  on  the  table,  said  to  Chetwode— (all 
the  tables  were  at  present  engaged,  which  accounted 
for  the  idleness  of  this  worthy  section  of  the  com- 
pany)- 

*•  Since  we  can't  get  a  chance  of  playing  just 
now,  we  may  as  well  amuse  ourselves  in  another 
way.  You  were  saying  the  other  night  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  write  songs  on  any  subject ;  write  us 
one  on  any  subject  you  like,  and  I'll  bet  you  these 
few  shillings  that  you  don't  write  and  sing  it  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  this  time."         * 

And  here  the  man  drunkenly  asked  the  time, 
and  getting  no  immediate  reply,  waddled  off  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  place,  and  asked  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  such  a  bet.  The  reply  was  favourable. 
Chetwode,  who  seemed  fast  approaching  that  state 
which  is  nautically  termed  "  half  seas  over,"  looked 
up  with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  and  asked  whether  his 
friend  had  any  particular  subject  iu  his  mind. 

"  No,"  said  his  friend  ;  and  then  out  came  a 
pencil,  and  on  the  back  of  a  letter  was  written  the 
following  song,  which  Chetwode  sang  with  a  reck- 
less joLity  which,  however,  savoured  far  more  of 
bitterness  than  of  mirth — and  won  his  wager.  The 
title  was — 

"  life's  little  game  of  cards." 
Oh  I  Life,  it  is  a  liitio  gnmc,  which  little  pinyers  pltiy, 
For  little  points  of  little  worth,  each  in  his  little  way ; 
AnJ  ifyon'il  lend  your  little  cars  a  little  while  to  mc, 
YouMl  own,  no  little  to  your  pride,  what  little  folks  are  we  ! 

If  little  Hope  should  bo  the  stoke,  how  httic  "  dacks**  and 

"  dears" 
Build  little  "  castles  in  the  air,"  on  cieJit  to  Tiine*s  years ; 
If  little  castles  tambic  down,  there  U  no  little  woe. 
And  little  friends  must  kindly  call  to  say  "  We  told  yon  so  I" 

If  little  Fame  should  be  the  game,  how  little  people  try 
Each  little  trick  to  circumvent  their  little  destiny  ; 
A  little  book  they  forthwith  print  their  little  minds  to  ease, 
*Ti«  "  heads  or  tuiU"  it  wins  a  name,  or — wraps  up  Stiltoa 
cheese ! 

If  little  Love  is  on  the  board,  what  little  lies  are  said ; 
How  little  partners  will  "  revoke" — what  little  "  trick:."  are 

played ; 
And  when  the  little  stake  is  won,  the  cards  \till  "turn  up 

cross," 
The  little  winner  often  finds  he's  gained  a  little  loss  ! 

If  silliest  Miss  Sentiment  should  take  her  turn  to  play. 
It  is  a  very  httle  while  ere  sad  she  turns  awny ; 
She  knows  bnt  little  of  the  game ;  and  vis-a-vis  doth  stand 
A  rascal  called  Beality,  who  holds  the  better  hand. 

V 
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/nd  to  we  pity— Life*t  little  ODet— Life'i  lilUe  gaae  oT 

cards; 
Life's  little  toTereigns,  statesmen,  wits,  snobs,  soldiers,  lovers, 

bards ; 
Eacb  plajing  (or  bis  little  stalce,  at  little  you  and  /, 
TUl  in  a  htth  while  tbej  drop  the  little  ear&  and  diel 

'Ihen  roond  a  little  tomb  doth  stand  a  little  crape-claJ  crowd , 
Then  little  ejes  shed  little  tears  for  their  little  friend  in 

tbrood ;  ^ 

Then  a  little  stone— name,  date  thereon— tdls  flattering  little 

Ues; 
Then  little  worms  look  on  and  laugh  at  poor  mortalities ! 

Thna  wrote,  ia  soul-sick  weariaess,  a  siUj  little  man. 
Who'd  wandered,  little  profiting,  from  "  Beersheba  to  Dan," 
And  found — poor  little  simpleton ! — in  cynical  distress, 
That  all  the  length,  from  end  to  end,  was  only — barrenness  I 

And  was  the  singer  of  thU  bitter,  hopeless  ditty 
mj  old  schoolfellow  and  quondam  friend  ?  asked  I, 
mentally.  Could  yiee  liare  so  far  seared  a  yonng 
nian*s  soul  as  to  allow  his  lips  to  utter,  and  his 
head  to  approre  of  such  cynical  sentiments  as  these? 
Even  so,  good  reader.  And  this  same  ditty  was 
reoeifed  with  shouts  of  laughter,  real  or  feigned  I 
know  not,  by  the  assembled  reprobates ;  and  Cbet- 
wode  won  his  bet,  and  coolly  pocketed  the  silfer, 
advancing  at  the  same  time  to  a  table,  where  I 
splCediiy  saw  him  seated,  gambling  away  to  his 
heart's  content.  I  had  missed  my  opportunity  to 
speak  to  him  privately,  and  if  I  wanted  to  do  so 
now,  without  risk  to  myself,  I  must  wait  To 
ward  off  suspicion  from  myself,  I  was  content  to 
stake  (and  lose,  of  course)  a  few  shillings,  which  a 
French  refugee  stowed  away  in  the  capacious  pocket 
of  his  trowsers  with  a  complacent  chuckle. 

Chetwode  had  by  this  time  seen  me,  but  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  my  glance.  I  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  s^ak  privately  ;  it  came  not,  and  I 
grew  impatient.  I  knew  that,  in  all  probability,  if 
I  did  not  get  hold  of  him  that  night,  I  never  might 
have  the  chance  again  ;  and,  as  he  looked  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  I  was  anxious  to  be  his 
friend  as  far  as  possible.  Moreover,  I  wanted  to 
get  away,  and  must  "  take  the  bull  by  the  horns." 
Nevertheless,  I  was  undecided  as  to  my  course 
or  procedure.  I  knew  I  was  surrounded  by  law- 
less ruffians,  who  probably  would  have  little  objec- 
tion to  murdering  me,  if  need  arose.  I  thought  it 
just  possible  that  Chetwode  might  angrily  refuse 
to  accompany  me  out  of  the  place ;  and,  in  that 
case,  a  "row"  was  inevitable.  The  men  who 
brought  me  in  would  denounce  me  as  a  police-spy, 
and  my  life  was  not  worth  an  hour*s  purchase. 
Still  I  had  determined  to  make  one  more  despairing 
effort  to  save  an  old  friend.  I  walked  quietly  up 
to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Come  with  me,  or 
I  go  downstairs  and  call  the  police  into  this 
aoeursed  den,  when  a  clear  room  will  soon  be  made 
of  jfott  all." 

To  my  surprise  Clietwode  said  he  would  do  so ; 
and  hastily  casting  down  a  few  shillings  to  his 
oppMient,  rose  to  leave  the  room.  But,  unluckily, 
the  word  **  police**  had  caught  the  suspicious  ear 
•of  a  villainous-looking  foreigner,  who  now  walked 
to  the  dofvr*  determined  to  bar  our  egress.     My 


band  had  jost  clasped  the  handle  of  ibe  door  when 
I  was  informed,  in  broken  English,  tlMt  I  sboald 
not  get  off  so  easily.  I  had  but  one  course  left 
Thanks  to  early  habits,  I  knew  somethrag  of  what 
is  called  "the  noble  art  of  self-defence**  I  pat 
my  theory  into  practice.  The  foreigner  wait  down, 
the  door  opened,  I  mshed  down  stairs,  and  Ghet- 
wode  followed.  He  said  aomeibiDg  to  the  door« 
keeper,  we  were  let  out,  and  found  oursdres,  modi 
to  my  delight,  in  the  street.  Chetwode's  cough 
was  fearful  >  indeed  we  had  not  proeee^ed  fur  whea 
it  increased  in  violence  so  mueh  tbat  be  wm 
obliged  to  sit  down  on  a  doorstep  for  breath,  ^e 
walked  on  after  a  while  to  bis  lodgings.  He  opeaed 
the  door  with  a  latch-key,  and  we  entered  a 
miserably  furnished  room,  with  a  truckle  bed,  a 
deal  table,  and  two  chairs  in  it.  The  other 
articles  of  furniture  were  so  old,  that  they  hardly 
deserved  any  name  but  lumber.  He  toW  me  be 
had  been  spitting  blood  for  some  time,  and  hsd 
only  gone  out  that  night  to  make  a  few  shiHings  to 
buy  tOHnorrow*8  dinner,  and  those  few  ahUHugs, 
won  of  some  dupe,  were  shortly  after,  as  I  had 
seen,  lost  to  some  keener  knave  than  Chetwode, 
at  the  low  inferno  where  I  found  him. 

I  staid  with  him  till  morning  dawning,  went 
home  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  day's 
leave  of  absence  from  my  office,  when  I  returned 
to  Chetwode.  In  the  interim,  he  had  broken  s 
blood-vessel.  He  had  looked  indeed  ghastly  pate 
at  the  inferno — I  thought  then  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  him — but  I  was  not  prqiared  for 
this.  I  fetched  a  surgeon,  who  gave  me  liltk 
hope  of  his  living  long.  There  was  lodging  in  tlic 
same  house  a  poor  old  woman,  whom  he  had  oRtu 
befriended  when  he  had  the  means  in  his  power, 
and  she  was  unremitting  in  her  attention  to  bim 
now.  For  three  evenings  running  I  sat  with  bim 
without  perceiving  that  he  grew  either  better  or 
worse.  He  seemed  to  hope  for  death,  and  strange 
to  say,  looked  upon  its  coming  with  greater  satis- 
faction than  I  should  have  thought  possible  in  one 
who  had  lived  as  he  had.  Experience  has  sioee 
shown  me  that  it  is  often  so.  The  worn  out  rake, 
weary  of  himself  and  everything  else,  often  meets 
death  with  greater  composure  than  the  respectable 
man  who  dies  at  a  good  old  age,  surrounded  w^ 
every  comfort  that  should  alleviate  the  pangs  of 
approaching  dissolution.  To  the  one  the  world 
has  seemed  but  a  dreary  place  at  best ;  while  tbe 
other  may  recollect  many  pleasant  hours  spent  in 
it,  which  may  serve  to  endear  this  present  life  to 
him  who  is  so  soon  to  leave  it. 

By  his  desire  I  sent  for  a  clergyman,  who  bad 

been  a  mutual  friend  of  ours  at school,  and 

who  had  obtained  a  good  metropolitan  living.  At 
one  time,  during  Chetwode's  Oxford  career,  he 
hid  been  very  intimate  with  this  minister,  who  on 
many  occasions  had  vainly  cautioned  him  as  Uj  tlie 
possible  consummation  of  bis  gambling  propensities. 
In  the  meantime  I  suggested  the  propriety  of 
writing  to  Chetwode's  family,  and  I  wrote  to  hi» 
broiher,  who  was  his  sole  relatire  now.    Bvt  I 
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rcttiTed  no  answer  to  my  letter,  wLich  pained  my 
poor  friend  greatly.  I  since  heard  that  this 
brother  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  did  not  get 
mj  letter  till  it  was  too  late. 

I  had  left  my  friend  one  evening  somewhat  earlier 
than  nsoal,  for  he  seemed  inclined  to  sleep,  which 
k  sekbn  could  do ;  and  I  had  been  sitting  np 
letdiag  in  my  lodgings  for  some  time,  when  I  wa« 
startled  by  the  street  door  bell  ringing  violently. 
As  the  people  of  the  house  had  long  ago  gone  to 
rest,  I  went  to  the  door,  and  there  saw  Ghetwode's 
lelf-appointed  nurse,  the  good  old  woman  I  have 
before  mentioned.  She  begged  me  to  accompany 
her  instantly,  as  Mr.  Chetwode  was  dying  fast. 
We  hastened  to  his  room,  and  I  saw  that  his  honr 
of  departure  from  this  "weary  working-day  world" 
of  ours  was  weU-nigh  come.  His  face  was  pale 
as  the  sheets  whereon  he  lay ;  his  eyes  were  sunk, 
bnt  bright  as  eyer,  and  his  small  white  hands,  on 
the  shape  and  size  of  which  he  used  at  school  to 
pride  himself,  were  now  attenuated  almost  to  trans- 
parency. As  we  entered,  the  *•  hectic  of  a  moment'* 
iloshed  his  eheek,  and  his  eye  flashed  like  the  last 
flicker  of  a  dying  lamp  ere  it  goes  out  into  utter 
darkness.  He  strore  to  speak,  but  the  voice  was 
not  that  deep,  mellow  mtonation  of  the  Chetwode 
of  other  days ;  it  was  low  and  sweet,  but  weak,  as 
that  of  one  talking  in  sleep.  I  bent  my  ear  down 
to  him,  aod,  as  his  Toiee  grew  gradually  fainter, 
eoukl  barely  hear,  even  so.  What  I  dul  hear  I 
remember,  and  the  words  haye  haunted  me  long. 

**  Bnt  a  little  more  pain — a  few  more  remorseful 
recollections  of  what  I  was  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 
and  thoughts  of  what  I  am ; — a  little  more,  and  all 
the  golden  hopes  of  boyhood,  belied  by  a  manhood 
of  sis  and  sorrow — all  these  feverish  heart-throbs, 
all  the  sighs  and  sneers,  joys  and  griefs,  of  mine — 
will  be  for  ever  over, — under  a  poor  hic  jacet  V* 

Then  he  tried  to  force  a  smile,  and  then,  turning 
his  face  to  the  wall  to  hide  his  tears,  murmured 
something  half-intelligible  about  our  school- days, 
and  that  accursed  rou^e  et  noir.  Then  his  mind 
seemed  to  wander  awhile,  for  he  murmured  of 
gambling  scenes — of  dupes  and  knaves — of  cogged 
dice,  and  fair  fortunes  mined  by  them ;  and  then 
he  seemed  to  fancy  himself  once  more  in  conversa- 
tion with  our  friend,  the  worthy  clergyman,  for  he 
asked  with  the  greatest  earnestness  if  there  was 
any  hope  of  pardon  for  him. 

"I  am  penitent — I  would  willingly  lead  a  new 
life— but  I  shall  never  rise  from  this  bed  again," 
said  he,  softly. 

And  then  he  started,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  turn* 
ing  towards  us,  clasped  my  hand  onee  more,  and 
murmured  "  Peace !" 

The  old  nurse  had  been  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  reading  her  Bible  all  this  while.  Seeing  that 
Chetwode  glanced  wistfully  at  the  book,  I  took  it 
ioto  my  hands  and  asked  him  if  I  should  read  to 
him.  He  replied  faintly,  "Yes;"  and  I  never 
heard  him  speak  intelligibly  after  this. 

Silently  I  took  up  the  sacred  volume,  and  turned 
over  the  leayes  slowly  in  search  of  some  passage 


suitable  to  my  poor  friend*s  condition,  when  my 
tear-dimmed  eyes  fell  upon  those  sweet  words  of 
comfort  which  have  soothed  so  many  an  aching 
heart  at  the  parting  hour.  And  there,  in  that  quiet 
room,  as  the  day  was  dawning,  and  the  sound  of 
our  city's  newly  awakening  life  floated  in  through 
the  half-opened  window,  did  I  read  to  my  dying 
friend  :  *  ♦ 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Gazing  at  him,  I  noticed  as  it  were  a  shade  pass- 
ing over  his  wasted  feature?,  but  still  he  motioned 
to  me  to  continue.  With  a  voice  choked  with  my 
emotions  I  read  on : 

"  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls." 

I  glanced  once  more  at  him ;  his  eyes  were 
closed — his  hands  were  clasped,  as  in  prayer — his 
thoughts  were,  doubtless,  far  beyond  this  world 
then.  I  pressed  his  hand ;  his  eyes  opened,  as  a 
bright  smile,  like  the  old  smile  of  boyhood,  lit  up 
his  face ;  then  the  dark  eyes  gently  closed ;  his 
lips  moved  again,  and  he  was  gone ! 

Up  rose  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  merrily  chirped 
the  birds  on  the  smokey  chimney  tops ;  but,  as  we 
drew  up  the  blinds,  we  knew,  as  the  sun's  rays  fell 
upon  Chetwode's  face,  that  he  was  gone— let  us 
hope,  with  the  "  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil " — 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest." 

.  •  t  •  • 

In  a  cemetery  near  London  lie  the  remains  of 
Arthur  Chetwode.  I  have  paid  many  a  visit  to 
that  grave — for  numerous  life-lessons  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  sad  history  of  him  who  there 
quietly  sleeps  beneath  the  daisies.  Let  me  hope 
that  I  have  laid  such  lessons  humbly  to  my  heart. 
The  impressions  I  have  thence  derived  may  perhaps 
have  prejudiced  my  judgment;  but  since  Chetwode's 
funeral  I  have  never  held  a  card,  or  other  imple- 
ment of  gambling,  in  my  hand.  Others  may  pla/ 
"  a  harmless  game,"  for  "  love"  or  money,  as  they 
please — and  rise  no  worse  from  it ;  but  to  m^f 
memory-tinged  fancy  all  these  things  seem  but  as 
beginnings  of  an  end,  and  my  eyes  fill  with  tears 
as  memory  glances  back  to  the  days  when  I  first 
saw  my  old  school- fellow  gambling  in  his  "  study" 

at School— till  I  saw  him  the  reckless  tone 

in  a  fashionable  London  inferno ;  and  then  rise 
up  before  me  recollections  of  the  expelled  collegian, 
the  convicted  criminal,  the  wretched  "hanger-on" 
of  a  low  gambling-place  in  the  society  of  the  scum 
of  London.  And  then  the  scene  changes.  I  see 
the  broken-hearted  Chetwode  in  his  dingy  room, 
dying,  with  none  near  him  but  an  old  purse  and 
niyself—- and  then  I  take  one  more  mental  pilgrim- 
age, which  stops  at  Arthur  Chetwode's  grave  !  Of 
a  truth,  dear  reader,  there  are  to  all  of  us  many 
bitter  warnings  in  the  simple  words  which  compose 
our  heading — "RovM  btNoib,  and  what  camb 
OP  IT  I" 
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TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OF     k    COSMOPOLITES    li  I F  E  : 

BEING 

PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL, 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 
PEKANO. 

On  shore  at  Penang !  Yea,  but  how  did  we  get  there 
first?  Boats  there  were  of  every  description  and 
size  alongside :  bumboats,  Chinese  boats,  in  form 
and  shape  like  a  Turk's  slipper ;  more  Chinese  boats, 
with  portable  kitchens  erected  in  the  centre,  and 
purveying  greasy  soup,  made  of  fat  little  Chinese 
pigs,  with  greens  ad  libitum,  and  passenger  boats, 
rowed  to  and  fro  by  gangs  of  chuliahs  from 
Madras,  black  as  crows,  and  perfectly  as  noisy  in 
the  discordant  language  they  shrieked.  Apropos  of 
these  chuliahs,  or  coolies,  or  pariahs,  they  are  de. 
cidedly  of  a  roomy  disposition.  There  are  four 
things  I  have  met  with  at  all  comers  of  the 
globe,  viz.,  a  Scotchman,  a  Jew,  a  chuliah,  and  a 
crow.  One  would  think  that  in  the  West  Indies 
they  had  enough  of  ebony,  without  importing  it 
from  the  East ;  and  yet  there  ship-loads  of  coolies 
annually  arrive  from  Madras.  However,  to  come 
back  to  our  mutton,  as  the  French  say,  to  these 
noisy  chuliahs  I  intrusted  body  and  goods ;  and, 
for  ike  consideration  of  a  dollar,  was  safely  rowed 
ashore  and  deposited  on  the  jetty.  If  anything, 
Penang  rather  gains  by  closer  inspection.  The 
jetty  itself  was  a  handsome  one,  roofed  in,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  and  the  prospect  from  it 
was  truly  enchanting.  Of  this,  however,  more 
anon.  What  with  clamorous  porters  and  obse- 
quious chegrum-poo-gees  (owners  of  palanquin 
carriages),  I  had  not  much  time  to  soliloquize. 
Every  time  my  hand  went  to  my  pocket,  a  dollar 
was  forthcoming;  but,  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  I  was  safely  borne  up,  and  tearing  through 
the  streets  of  Penang,  at  the  topmost  speed  that 
the  little  active  pony  could  carry  us  at.  Now,  I 
do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  we  were  going  at 
the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour ;  yet  the  naked- 
footed  groom,  or  syce,  carelessly  laying  his  right 
hand  upon  the  harness  collar,  trotted  along  the 
whole  distance,  as  fast  and  as  easily  as  the  pony, 
and  came  in  at  the  journey's  end  considerably 
less  winded.  The  roads  in  Penang  are  very  good 
ones,  and  remind  one  more  of  pretty  country  lanes 
at  home,  hedged  in  as  they  are  on  either  side  with 
verdant  and  sweet  scented  flowers.  The  first  place 
we  rattle  past  is  the  pretty  little  Protestant  church, 
with  commodious  compound  attached,  and  full  of 
handsome  tablets,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pe- 
nang citizens  of  note  many  years  defunct.  To  our 
right  lies  the  fort;  to  our  left  we  pass  in  rapid 
succession  the  fine  large  house  inhabited  by  the 
American  consul ;  then  we  have  the  sea  and  the 
fort  behind  us,  and  are  whisked  through  one  succes- 


sion of  pretty  looking  summer-houses,  surrounded 
with  ample  compound,  and  aU  hedged  in  with 
well-kept  bamboo  hedges,  redolent  withal  of  wild 
honeysuckle,  and  other  sweet  creeping  plants,  that 
entwine  themselves  thickly  amongst  these,  hedges. 
Suddenly,  the  little  Achean  pony,  wit^  the  inde- 
fatigable groom,  turn  abruptly  into  a  lai^  eom- 
pound,  and  in  two  minutes  afterwards  we  come 
to  a  stand-still  under  an  extensive  pandah,  or 
thatched  awning,  which  covers  the  'whole  front 
of  the  house,  and  secures  it  partially  firom  heat, 
but  especially  from  the  heavy  rains,  which  are 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.   Alighting  here,  at  the 
Ihreshold  of  hospitality,  I  was  soon  installed,  by  my  | 
kind  friend  N.,  into  what  was  to  be  my  home,  as 
long  as  I  liked  to  stay,  or  at  whatever  periods  and 
intervals  I  visited  this  enchanting    island,    A 
slight  description  of  the  house,  interiorly,  will 
suffice  to  give  any  one  a  fEur  idea  of  the  gene-  i 
rality  of  Penang  houses,  with  the  exoeption  only 
of  one  or  two  of  larger  dimensions,  &c.,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  resident  counsellor,  and  a  few  more 
big-wigs.    My  friend's  house  was  a  two-storied 
one,  which  was  entered  by  ascending  some  twenty  | 
stone  steps,  which  ccmducted  into  a  closed  front 
verandah.    Down  stairs  was  one  extensive  room, 
running  the  whole  breadth  of  the  building,  and 
used  as  a  dining-room;  behind  this,  again,  was 
another  verandah,  overlooking  the  sea,  whilst  on 
the  other  side    of   the  dining-room  were   four 
apartments  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the 
servants,  and  for  stores,  &c.    To  the  right,  on  en- 
tering at  the  front  verandah,  was  a  handsome 
wooden  staircase,  with    mahogany   balustrades, 
mounting  up  which  we  were  conducted  to  an  up 
stair  front  verandah,  which  was  furnished  with 
Venetian  blinds  used  to  exclude  the  heat  or  rain, 
through  which,  however,  we  could  command  a  view 
of  the  high  road  and  the  intervening  gard^  in 
front.    Corresponding  with  the  dining-room  up 
stairs,  was  a  large  sitting-room  leading  to  an  upper 
front  verandah,  also  venetianed,  but  which  during   j 
all  seasons  afibrded  a  charming  prospect  of  the 
sea,  and  the  several  vessels  bound  daily  to  and 
fro.    Branching  off  the  sitting-room  oneith^  side, 
were  four  rooms,  used  as  bed-rooms,  and  this,  with 
some  outhouses,   comprised  the    usual    features 
and  extent  of  the  generality  of  European  houses 
at  Penang. 

I  had  not  been  long  housed  in  my  new  quarters, 
than  the  return  of  my  friend  having  been  noised 
abroad,  attracted  a  host  of  congratulatory  visitors 
come  to  afibrd  him — for  he  was  well  beloved— a 
sincere  welcome  home.    There  seemed  no  end  to 
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the  shigrampoos  that  came  rattling  up  the  gravel 
rotd,  to  deposit  some  fresh  comer  under  the  pan- 
daL  Resident  oonnsellors,  judges,  magistrates, 
merchants,  planters,  officers,  doctors,  and  even 
Chinese  and  Malay  tuans  (gentlemen),  dropped 
in  without  number,  and  all  seemed  cordial  and 
TOid  of  the  slightest  tinge  of  pride.  Foremost 
imongst  them  arrived  the  loquacious  old  master 
attendant,  who  had  visited  us  on  board  when  we 
first  anchored  in  the  harbour.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  old  gentleman  was  his  inqui- 
sidveness,  which  nothing  could  satiate :  a  young 
lieutenant,  of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry,  which 
was  then  stationed  at  Penang,  assured  me,  and  I 
afterwards  proved  his  words  not  at  all  exagge- 
rated, that  old  D.  used  to  turn  out  regularly  at 
5  A.M.  every  morning,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  waylaying  the  cooks  of  the  various 
families,  as  they  returned  from  market,  and  in- 
specting their  market-baskets,  so  as  to  ascertain 
what  each  one  was  going  to  have  for  dinner  that 
day.  Now,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  to  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  whim,  for  D. 
seldom  dined  out,  though  he  himself  gave  often 
and  princely  entertainments,  unless,  perhaps, 
that  he  pried  into  others  culinary  affairs,  simply 
tc  derire  a  hint  as  to  what  he  himself  should  have 
for  his  own  dinner.  But  it  was  not  only  in  this 
he  evinced  such  a  singular  inquisitivencss.  He 
had  absolutely  had  his  palanquin  carriage  so  con- 
structed, by  means  of  a  revolving  seat,  something 
like  a  piano  stool,  fixed  in  the  centre,  that  he  was 
enabled,  as  the  carriage  rattled  to  and  fro,  to 
keep  whirling  round  and  round,  and  so  not  miss 
eight  of  one  single  individual — ^man,  woman,  or 
eiuld — that  he  has  passed  in  his  journey.  One 
old  anecdote  of  poor  old  D.,  and  I  shall  leave  him 
to  his  rest  for  ever.  He,  like  many  other  nau- 
tieal  men  of  his  day,  was  not  over  particular  as  to 
the  use  he  made  of  the  king's  English,  or  as  to 
the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  words  he  made  use 
of:  thus,  on  one  ocoaaion,  he  had  a  lot  of  us  to 
dinner  one  evening,  and  the  invitations  had  men- 
tioned the  hour  at  7  p.m.;  it  so  chanced,  by  a 
circumstance  very  rare  in  India,  that  the  servant 
announoed  dinner  on  the  table  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  clock  was  striking  seven.  "Ah,  ah!*' 
quoth  old  D.,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee,  "punctuation,  by  Jove! — ^nothing  like 
punctuation.''  "  Punctuality,  you  mean,  my  dear," 
mildly  remonstrated  his  wife.  "Oh,  ah!  puno- 
tuation — punctuality,  all's  the  same,  all  the  same 
—why,  why — ^yes,  yes,  yes — you  know — come 
along  to  dinner." 

Oh,  but  they  were  gallant  men  and  fine  fellows, 
all  those  old  friends  of  bygone  days  at  Penang, 
and  let  me  remember  them  as  they  were  then — as 
they  were  then  j  lest  if  I  ask  where  are  they  now, 
those  friends  of  my  youth  ?  some  thankless  echo 
knells  the  words  back  again,  **  Where  are  they  ?" 


It  took  very  little  time  to  make  everybody's 
acquaintance  at  Penang.    Most  of  us  had  an  idle 
life  of  it  ashore,  but  we  passed  the  day  merrily, 
gadding  from  one  house  to  another,  paying  morn- 
ing calls,  or  else  congregating  a  batch  of  bachelors 
under  some  pleasant  tree  close  by  the  sea  shore, 
and  there,  under  the  influence  of  mild  sea  breezes 
and  pleasant  Havannahs,  spun  yarns,  long  and 
pleasant,  about  home  and  other  days.     Some  of 
the  chaps  belonging  to  the  —  Native  Infantry  were 
about  as  wild  and  harum-scarum  a  lot  as  were 
ever  let  loose  to  do  their  own  wills  at  the  age  of 
seventeen — honourable  though,  strictly  honourable 
withal.      "What  strength  of  memory  could  keep 
tally,   however,  to  the  innumerable  tricks  and 
larks    of   daily  and  nightly  occurrence?    what 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  unflagging  good  humour 
and  temper  equal  that  of  the  Penangites  ?    As  a 
matter  of  course,  most  of  the  islanders  were  nauti- 
cally  inclined ;  many  of  them  kept  private  boats, 
and  cruised  round  the  island,  or  amongst  the 
many  picturesque  islets  that  thickly  dotted  the 
southern  channel.    Wo  had  a  boat— R — r,  B— e, 
and  myself;   the  two  former  were  subs  in  the 
—  Native  Infantry,  and  I  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  their  mess.    Our  boat,  on  one  occasion, 
wanted  caulking  and  painting,  so  we  hauled  her 
up  high  and  dry,  under  the  shade  of  a  convenient 
tree,  and  set  to  work  with  right  good  will  re- 
pairing her.    I  have  no  doubt  the  hammering  and 
noise  was  considerable,  but  still  our  compoiind 
was  a  large  one,  and  no  one  could  dream  of  being 
voted  a  nuisance.    Next  house  there  lived,  with 
her  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  Penang  mer- 
chant, an  ancient  dame,  the  widow  of  a  general 
in  the  Madras  army,  crabbed  and  religious,  osten- 
tatiously charitable,  but  in  reality  spiteful  beyond 
measure.    This  old  lady  was  the  abomination  of 
us  youngsters,  and  of  the  Penangites  in  general. 
Indeed,  the  whole  family  were  comparatively  black 
sheep,  with  hardly  a  redeeming  trait  amongst  them. 
To  iMs  old  lady's  ears,  as  we  hammered  away  at 
the  quiet  hour  of  noon,  was  conveyed  by  the  sea 
breeze  the  noise  of  what  she  termed  unseemly 
tumult.      The  grandchildren  were  indulging  in 
their  after-dinner  siesta,  and,  although  the  distance 
that  intervened  between  the  scene  of  our  opera- 
tions and  the  site  of  these  sleeping  innocents  was 
about  the  length  of  an  ordinary  London  street,  we 
had  hardly  accomplished  one  turn  of  the  boat, 
before  over  came  a  head  dubash,  with  Mrs.  General 

^'s  compliments,  and  begged  that  the  young 

gentlemen  would  desist  from  making  such  a  noise, 
as  the  children  had  just  dosed  off.  Now  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  dwelt  in  the  bosoms  of  B.  and  R.  I 
say  nothii^  about  myself,  for  it  so  happened  that 
I  had  known  the  old  lady,  and  her  innumerable 
daughters,  even  from  my  earliest  days.  Work 
was 'immediately  relinquished,  and  laying  down 
oui?  tools,  w$  took  brandy  pawny  and  cigars,  and 
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a  little  private  conversation,  not  perhaps  very 
oomplimentary  to  the  old  duenna  in  question.  At 
the  expiration  of  one  whole  hour  echoes,  woke  up 
again  to  the  music  of  our  toils.  Not  five  minutes 
intervened  before  another  dark  ambassador  arrived, 
this  time  bearer  of  a  diplomatic  despatch,  wherein 
the  old  lady  threatened  dire  vengeance,  a  report 
to  the  commanding  officer,  and  final  exposure  of 
scandalous  conduct  unbecoming  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen to  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
Straits. 

This  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand. 
Twenty  volunteers  were  enlisted;  hammers  and 
tin  pots  brought  into  requisition,  performers  upon 
key  bugles  vilely  out  of  tune,  and  excruciating 
fifes  and  drums ;  all  these  assembled  round  OTir 
boat,  and  made  the  welkin  ring,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  younger  portion  of  our  community, 
and  the  amusement  of  all  the  rest,  save  the  old 

party  directly  interested.   Mrs.  General ,  who 

had  studied  courts  martial  in  the  days  of  her 
husband,  twenty  years  defunct,  drew  up  a  pro- 
digious list  of  charges,  all  systematically  arranged, 
and  the  afEair  was  formally  investigated.  As  re- 
gards ourselves,  I  must  hardly  say  that  the  charge 
was  pronounced  as  vexatious  and  uncalled  for ;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  the  mayor  conveyed  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  two  subs  to  refjrain,  if  possible, 
for  the  future  from  interfering  with  the  vagaries 
of  a  lady  entering  upon  a  second  stage  of  infancy. 
I  am  wrrj  to  say  that  the  hint  was  thrown  away, 
at  least  upon  R.  The  general's  widow  possessed  a 
huge,  ugly,  old  brute  of  a  tom-oat,  a  prodigious 
ibvourite  of  hers,  but  possessed  of  equally  prodi- 
^ous  tiiieving  propensities.  A  few  days  after  the 
investigations  had  taken  plaee,  B.  and  myself 
were  sitting  in  the  firont  verandah,  amnsing  ouis 
aelvee  with  a  game  of  chess,  when  R.,  in  a  remark- 
ably light  costume,  rushed  out  of  an  adjoining 
room,  gun  in  hand,  and  disappeared  down  the 
steps,  and  00  into  the  garden.  Before  we  had  re- 
covered from  our  surprise,  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  a  piteous  oatawauling  proclaimed  the  deed 
as  half  accomplished.  A  second  r^rt  silenced 
the  noise,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  mortal 

remains  of  Mrs.  General ^*s  much  loved  feline 

pet  were  laid  at  her  feet,  stretched  out  on  a  tray, 
and  covered  with  a  clean  napkin,  having  a  paper 
attached,  on  which  was  written,  "  Shot  for  divers 
felonies,  by  Lieut  R.  of  the  —  Native  Infantry." 
Two  weeks  after  this  the  old  lady  took  her  de- 
parture from  the  island. 

I  have  never  met  with  such  a  complete  and 
compact  model  of  a  little  settlement,  and  happy 
little  colony,  as  Penang  proved  to  be.  We  had 
our  church,  our  sessions  house,  masonic  lodge, 
billiard  rooms,  hotel,  and  little  theatre.  At  the 
latter,  amateur  performances  took  place,  generally 
once  or  twice  a  month,  usually  terminating  willi 
a  dance  and  supper  at  the  mess-house,  where  all 


the  belles  of  Penang  assembled,  and  tripped  the 
light  fantastic,  until  early  dawn  disposed  us. 
We  had,  moreover,  a  ladies'  school,  kept  by  two 
widow  ladies,  and  a  rea^y  very  creditable  eatab- 
lishment  it  was ;  many  of  the  girls  were  proficients 
upon  the  piano  and  guitar.  My  first  appearance 
upon  the  stage  was  at  Penang,  where,  in  compli- 
ment I  hope  to  my  looks  and  youth,  I  was  allotted 
the  part  of  a  young  lady! — *^  MoUidusta,"  in  the 
grotesque  farce  of  **  Amorous  King  of  Little 
Britain."  The  "Penang  Gazette,"  edited  by  a 
most  eccentric,  but  kind-hearted  man,  declared 
the  whole  affair  excellent}  the  actors  beyoad 
praise,  especially  the  debutanU.  Being  short  of 
volunteers,  some  of  us  had  to  take  double  parts ; 
and  the  ooly  mistake  I  remember  committing,  wb& 
coming  on  the  stage  in  a  nobleman's  boots,  with 
everything  else  appertaining  to  "  Sweet  Mollidusta 
of  Brentford  town."  Some  of  the  songs  were 
really  well  sung,  and  the  band  of  ^e  —  Native 
Infantry  made  a  most  respectable  orchestra.  The 
one  that  elicited  most  applause  was, — 

"  Love's  like  ft  mntton  chop, 
Soon  it  grows  cold ; 
All  its  attractions  hop 
Ero  it  grows  cold. 

"  Love's  like  the  choUc  sure. 
Very  palnftil  to  ondarc ; 
Brandy  is  for  all  a  cure,— 
So  I've  been  told." 

The  actors  usually  resorted  to  the  mees  ball  in 
the  dress  they  had  performed  in ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  **  Molidusta"  walking  home 
in  tinsel,  &c.,  with  the  contents  of  sundry  and 
divers  glasses  of  diampagne  yet  unevmporated,  to 
say  noUiing  of  the  heat  and  exercise  of  dandng, 
must  have  presented  a  most  ludicrous  spectack  to 
quiet  citiiens,  who,  at  that  decent  hour,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  their  every-day  callings. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
PEKAK« — ^A   WATIVH  rLAinPATIOir, 

Pevano  boasts  of  three  lions,  nay  fo«r,  whieb 
possess  most  attractive  channs  to  the  stranger. 
These  are  Ghegur,  the  princely  estate  of  Meson. 
Forbes,  Scott,  Brown,  A  Co.,  the  big  hill,  the 
waterfall,  and  the  big  tree.  To  the  first  of  thae 
I  paid  many  and  many  a  vijsit  during  my  eojcuni 
on  the  happy  idand,  and  I  here  record  my 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  ho^[»Hable  and  kind- 
hearted  brothers  who  were  the  pn^rietcH^  of  tlos 
wealthy  native  plantation. 

Ghegur  occupies  a  central  pontion  in  tite 
island,  and  is  several  miles  in  extent  Whea  ihe 
worthy  and  persevering  father  of  the  j«^it 
proprietors  purchased  the  ground,  it  was  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  rank  weeds,  interspersed  with  im- 
penetrable jungles,  whence  issued  deadly  malant. 
At  a  considerable  outlay,  and  with  much  toil,  this 
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this  was  all  cleared  avray,  the  earth  turned  up, 
and  well  manured  (chiefly  with  stale  flsh,  which 
ii  much  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Straits)^  and 
then  planted  with  grains  for  a  season  or  two. 
After  this  Mr.  Brown  introduced  the  nutmeg,  on 
a  mere  trial,  a  speculation,  however,  which  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
for  the  Ghegur  estates  are  now  estimated  to  yield 
an  annual  nett  revenue  not  far  short  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  ground  about  Ghegur  is 
extremely  undulatory,  and  having  a  southerly 
aspect,  facing  the  Quedah  shores  and  the  Singa- 
pore Qiannel,  is  well  protected  from  the  violence 
of  those  terrific  Sumatra  squalls  to  which  I  have 
here  already  alluded. 

A  day  at  Ghegur  was  always  a  day's  pleasure 
to  be  anticipated,  and  a  day's  enjoyment  to  be 
regretted  as  past.  As  the  distance  from  George 
Town  was  ra^er  considerable,  we  usually  started 
soon  after  daylight,  and  almost  invariably  in 
parties  of  from  ten  to  a  dozen,  well  assured  that 
if  there  had  been  £fty  times  as  many  unexpected 
visitors  the  worthy  host  would  have  welcomed  us 
with  the  same  undisguised  and  unmistakable 
tindness.  Memory  has  underlined  those  trips' 
with  the  brightest  hues  of  life's  enjoyment.  The 
quiet  pleasant  lull  of  early  morning — the  breeze 
oool  withal,  and  whispering  love  amongst  freshly 
blown  roses  and  jessamine  that  crept  in  at  the 
casement — the  gentle  rippling  of  the  sea  against 
the  sandy  beach  not  far  from  our  bed-room 
window — ^the  indistinct  streak  of  light  gradually 
developing  shadows — the  distant  chorus  of  Malay 
fiahennen — a  sense  bf  being  neither  asleep  nor 
awake,  and  the  apparition  of  '^Buso**  with  hot 
00^  and  milk,  and  a  warning  that  it  was 
time  to  be  stirring,  as  the  shigrampo  was  ready 
at  the  door.  Then  with  marvellous  speed  toilets 
were  eompleted,  first  of  all  indulging  in  a  dip  in 
the  sea,  then,  heiday  presto ^  we  are  seated  in  the 
Uttle  carriage,  and  tiie  littie  Achean  pony,  with 
the  syce  always  holding  on  by  tiie  bridle,  is  tearing 
through  the  comparatively  deserted  streets,  at 
the  rate  of  miles  per  hour.  Now  we  pass  the 
mess-house,  looking  gloomy  and  lowering  without, 
and  boasting  of  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
bottles  ranged  in  order  on  the  balcony  of  the 
TerandaH,  ticketed  and  marked,  and  there  re- 
maing  to  be  brought  in  judgment  against  sundry 
convivial  subalterns  who  might  otherwise  deem 
it  incredible  that  such  things  were  the  result  of 
thirst  Past  the  little  theatre  where  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet  has  been  laid  for  weeks  and  months, 
passed  oat  of  the  town,  and  up  through  narrow 
bamboo  lanes,  lanes  redolent  with  fifty  various 
odoriferous  flowers,  and  plants,  and  creepers, 
hedges  thick  of  jessamine — of  the  scented  passion 
flowers,  the  small  yellow  honeysuckle — mounds 
bespangled  with  night  dew,  and  thickly  dotted 
with  sweet  smelling  tube-rose,  forests  of  Persian 


roses,  of  carnations,  of  sweet  briar,  and  then — a 
wide  open  plain,  emerald  with  grass,  diamonds 
set  in  emerald,  with  dew  and  grass.  The  morning 
sun  shining  resplendentiy  over  all — ^the  morning 
sky  clear  and  unspotted  above,  the  morning  sea 
calm  and  rippleless,  and  lovingly  blue  in  the 
distance — ^the  morning  mists  tipping  the  purple 
and  grey  hills  far  away  over  on  the  Malayan 
Peninsula — the  morning  hymn  joyously  chant- 
ing high  up  towards  the  blue  vaults  of  heaven  by 
myriads  of  larks,  and  our  shigrampo  rushes  into 
another  thicket  again,  and  this  time  we  cross  a 
nullah,  a  nullah  with  a  Malayan  bridge,  con- 
sisting of  three  trunks  of  trees  lashed  together, 
and  over  which  we  are  jolted  most  unmercifully. 
Onward  we  speed,  now  hill,  now  dale  now ;  vile,  now 
good  the  road ;  at  last  a  sudden  turning  brings  us 
suddenly  upon  the  estate.  To  our  right,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  park,  is  Ghegur 
House,  a  large,  well  built  mansion,  surrounded 
by  an  Indian  pondah;  to  the  front  extends  a 
large  grass  plot  interspersed  with  rose-flowers  on 
all  other  sides ;  now  level,  now  up  hill,  now  down 
hill,  with  foliage  of  deepest  green,  and  trunks  of 
somberest  brown,  planted  out  at  measured  dis- 
tances, with  light  green  grass  intervening  be- 
tween ;  then,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  extends  a 
mine  of  wealth — a  vast  and  productive  nutmeg 
plantation.  To  our  left,  looking  over  intervening 
precipices,  and  peering  over  house-tops  and  native 
gardens,  our  vision  alights  upon  the  harbour, 
this  beautiful  picturesque  harbour,  dotted  plenti- 
fully with  minature  islands,  marked  palpably  by 
the  white  and  brown  sails  of  the  many  fishers 
boats  cruising  too  and  fro. 

Whilst  we  have  been  contemplating  this  scene, 
the  shigrampo  whisks  suddenly  into  Ghegur 
gates,  and  five  minutes  afterwards  our  hands  are 
in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  worthy  hosf  s.  There 
are  other  guests  besides  ourselves  already  assem- 
bled there,  not  all  residents— oh,  no,  by  no  means. 
Everybody  has  brought  somebody  with  him ;  ship 
captidns  and  mates,  middies  and  lieutenants,  doc- 
tors and  merchants,  travellers— in  short,  every 
stranger,  with  any  claim  to  respectability,  always 
makes  a  point  of  visiting  Ghegur.  It  is  nearly 
eight  A.M.  by  the  time  we  arrive  out  there,  and 
we  have  time  to  look  over  the  house,  before  being 
summoned  to  breakfast.  Down  stairs,  one  large 
centre  room,  pleasantly  cool  and  airy,  with  a  table 
extending  the  whole  length,  and  intended  to  groan 
with  hospitality;  on  cither  side  large  enclosed 
verandahs,  with  slate  billiard  tables,  fishing  tackle, 
guns,  pistols,  telescopes,  surveying  instruments, 
paint  boxes,  drawing  paper,  books,  and  newspapers, 
all  in  picturesque  confusion.  Front  verandah, 
sundry  couches,  with  sofo-tables,  whereon  loungers, 
in  wide  straw  hats,  with  plates  of  cigars  before 
them.  Up  stairs,  one  large  central  room,  elegantiy 
furnished,  and  containing  a  huge  splf-performing 
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organ.  Off  this  room,  four  bed-rooms ;  two  for 
hosts,  two  for  strangers.  By  the  time  we  have 
completed  this  survey,  a  loud  gong  gives  tongue, 
and  summons  us  to  breakfast — the  merriest  and 
the  pleasantest  meal  at  Ghegur.  The  old  butler 
makes  it  his  pride  to  decorate  the  long  table  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  Oceans  of  good  things,  to  suit 
everybody's  palate.  After  breakfast,  half  an  hour's 
respite,  and  then  fifty  ponies,  with  saddles  on  them, 
are  led  up  to  the  house.  We  are  going  for  a  ride 
through  the  plantation — a  motley  but  numerous 
cavalcade,  and  our  chargers  are  possessed  of 
various  caprices  and  temperaments,  which  afford 
mirth  to  some  and  alarm  to  others ;  the  old 
"skipper,"  for  instance,  who  solemnly  asserts 
that  he  has  never  been  aboard  of  a  horse  "  Since 
I  were  a  boy,  no  bigger  nor  tbat."  The  old 
skipper  is  rather  timid  and  nervous  at  the  frisky 
disposition  of  his  pony,  and  the  little  brute's  trot 
nearly  shakes  the  whole  supply  of  breath  out  of 
his  body.  "  Steady,  steady  my  man !  Hold  hard 
there,  my  lad,  and  give  us  a  haul  on  these  here 
girths.  I  feel  as  if  the  saddle  was  going  to  turn 
turtle."  "With  such  like  remonstrances  and  ex- 
pressions, with  repeated  bursts  of  merriment,  and 
an  occasional  capsize,  we  jog  along  through  the 
plantation,  listening  at  intervals  to  the  interesting 
lecture  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  proprietors. 
Though  well  remunerative  in  the  end,  of  a  truth 
these  nutmeg  trees  have  required  no  snmll  amount 
of  care  in  their  rearing — caused  no  small  anxiety 
before  they  could  be  said  to  be  beyond  harm's 
reach.  As  soon  at  the  nutmeg  sprouts  the  young 
plants  are  carefully  removed  into  a  nursery,  which 
is  usually  selected  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  plantation.  Here  they  are  tended  day  and 
night  by  nurses,  and  are  covered  in  with  dry  palm 
leaves,  elevated  on  posts  about  a  foot  high  from 
the  ground.  This  is  done  to  admit  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sun,  whilst  it  excludes  the  heat 
of  mid-day,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  plant.  It 
also  prevents  the  heav}^  rains  from  over-saturating 
the  earth,  and  excludes  the  very  heavy  night  dews. 
The  place  of  the  night  watchmen  is  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  any  sudden  gust  of  wind  throw- 
ing down  these  fragile  awnings,  and  so  crushing 
the  plant  effectually  before  the  weight  be  removed 
and  the  damage  remedied.  After  two  years,  the 
young  trees  are  transplanted  into  ground  which 
has  been  well  manured  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  them,  and  if  the  plant  survive  this  removal, 
and  takes  root,  all  further  anxiety  about  it  may 


be  said  to  cease.  In  the  nursery,  with  every  care 
the  losses  are  said  to  be  very  great  From  the 
nursling,  as  we  traverse  this  vast  and  weal&y 
plantation,  we  eventually  reach  the  weU-matnred 
tree,  with  ripe  and  rosy  fruit  dangling,  in  ridi 
profusion,  from  its  boughs.  The  nutmeg  is  en- 
cased in  a  beautiful  downy  fruit,  in  shape,  ooloor, 
and  size,  very  much  resembling  our  English  peaoh. 
When  it  is  ripe,  it  bursts  on  one  side,  m±  ex- 
poses to  view  the  bright  crimson  hue  of  the  maoe, 
as  it  firmly  envelopes  with  network  the  brown  sheU 
which  contains  inside  of  it  the  nutmeg.  The  frmt 
itself  is  made  into  a  very  palatable  presCTve,  oon- 
sidered  to  be  essentially  a  tonic. 

Before  returning  from  our  ride,  which  extends 
over  three  or  four  hours,  we  visit  the  farmyard, 
whence  Ghegur  is  supplied  with  the  wherewitiial 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  many  hungry  visitors 
that  drop  in  at  every  hour  of  every  day  in  the 
week.  The  sheep  are  away  at  their  pasturage, 
but  the  young  lambs  are  here,  and  it  would  puzzle 
you  or  me  to  reckon,  with  anything  like  (H^ciaioa, 
the  amount  of  turkeys  and  geese,  and  duoks,  fowls, 
Guinea  fowls,  and  pigeons,  that  are  roring  or 
flying  about  this  extensive  yard,  creating  a  most 
hideous  din,  and  getting  up  perpetual  exterapo- 
raneous  combats ;  battalions  of  turkeys,  legions 
of  fowls,  fleets  of  web-footed  poultry,  and  perfect 
clouds  of  pigeons.  After  leaving  the  farmyard, 
we  visit  the  working  part  of  the  estaUiahment, 
the  shops  that  give  continual  occupation  to  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women,  and  children.  There  arc 
those  who  sort,  and  pick,  and  dean;  there  are 
those  to  superinfend  the  oven's  where  the  nutmegs 
are  dried,  and  others  to  watch  the  mats  upon 
which  the  mace  is  exposed  to  the  sun ;  there  are 
weighers  and  packers,  and,  prominent  amongst  all, 
a  score  or  two  of  garrulous,  long-tailed  oarpentws, 
perpetually  at  work,  sawing  and  hammering,  and 
splitting  and  nailing  —  making  the  requisite 
wooden  cases  which  are  to  convey  these  nutmegs 
hence  to  the  London  Docks,  and  thenoe  to  the 
shops  of  Messrs.  Spicey  and  Co.,  grocers,  &e., 
Leadenhall-street. 

We  are  glad  to  get  back  to  lunch,  and  the  great 
heat  of  the  day  passes  off  variously.  Some  in- 
dulge in  the  siesta,  despite  the  perpetual  ola«king 
billiard-balls ;  some  read ;  some  take  their  gmv ; 
others  go  a  fishing ;  every  one  enjoys  himself  after 
his  own  inclinations,  for  of  a  truth  a  veritaUe 
bachelors'  hall  is  Ghegur  House  at  Penang. 
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•  Sir,  w©  had  talk."— ZV.  Johnson, 

*  5??*7  ***  *"  outlaw  than  not  free."— Jfean  Patd,  Uu  Onl^  One. 

The  honunrableat  part  of  talk  ia  to  give  the  occasion  ;  and  then  to  moderate  offain,  and  pa«a  to  somewhat  else." 

"Lord  Bacon, 


MARRIAGE  AND  THE  ROMANCE  OF  LIFE. 

AicoNe  the  ethical  commonplaces  never  done  with 
is  the  relation  of  marriage  to  "the  romance  of 
life."  It  is  really  a  very  simple  matter,  if 
approached  with  a  liUle  reserve  of  experience  and 
with  complete  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  since- 
rity. I  am  reminded  of  it  by  seeing  a  passage 
from  the  remains  of  a  deceased  gentleman,  in 
whom  what  was  wanting  was  the  experience,  not 
the  sincerity.     The  passage*  is  as  follows:  — 

The  rofiiance  of  life  gone !  when  with  the  humWeat  and 
■io«t  aordid  care*  of  Vk  are  intimatelj  associated  the  calm 
ddighta,  the  settled  bliss  of  home ;  when  upon  duties,  in 
thenaelTes  perhaps  often  wearisome  and  uninteresting,  hang 
the  protperity  and  the  happiness  of  wife  and  children ;  when 
tb«re  is  oo  mean  hope,  bManse  there  is  no  hope  in  which 
Kgnd  for  others  does  not  Uirgely  mingle—- no  base  fear, 
hecsMe  soffmng  and  distress  cannot  affect  self  alone ;  when 
the  aeUbhnns  which  turns  honest  industry  to  greed,  and 
■oble  ambition  to  egotistical  lust  of  power,  is  exorcised ; 
wbeo  fife  becomes  a  perpetual  exercise  of  duties  which  are 
delighta^  and  delights  which  are  duties.  Once  romance 
meant  ehivalry ;  and  the  hero  of  romance  was  one  who  did 
his  knightlj  deroirs,  and  was  true  and  loyal  to  God  and  his 
lady  kure.  If  with  us  it  has  come  to  mean  the  sensual 
fcncies  of  nenreless  boys,  and  the  sickly  rcTeries  of  girls  for 
whose  higher  faculties  society  can  find  no  employment,  it  is 
only  another  instanee  in  which  the  present  is  not  so  mneh 
wiser  and  grander  than  the  past,  as  its  flatterers  are  fond  of 
ioBagining.  To  us  it  appears  that  where  the  capacity  for 
generous  devotion,  for  manly  courage,  for  steadfast  faith  and 
lote,  exists,  there  exists  the  main  element  of  romance,  and 
that  where  the  circumstances  of  life  are  most  fafourable  for 
the  devrJopment  of  the  qualities  in  action,  they  are  romantic 
circonataacea  whether  the  person  dispbying  them  be,  like 
AHon  Locke,  a  tailor,  or  like  King  Arthur,  a  man  of  stal- 
wart arm  and  lordly  presence.  Nor  do  we  see  that  the 
giants,  dragons,  and  other  monsters  of  the  old  romance,  are 
in  theoMelves  one  whit  more  interesting  than  the  obstacles 
that  beset  the  modem  true  knight  in  his  struggles  to  per- 
form mnofnUy  the  duties  of  his  life,  and  to  carry  out  the 
noble  spirit  of  that  vow  which  he  has  solemnly  taken  at  the 
sllar,  to  lore,  comfort,  honour,  and  keep  in  sickness  and  in 
health  the  woman  who  has  put  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her 
Kfe,  nod  bappiaess  into  his  hands. 

Now  the  design  of  this  style  of  comment,  and 
the  moral  spirit  of  it,  is  noble,  but  one  fears  the 
kndeney  may  not  bo  so  good,  because  there  is  in  it 
aa  unintentional  shirking  of  the  fact.  Nobody 
that  reads  such  moral  criticism  can  be  fully  satis- 
fied with  it.  The  experienced  mind  will  see  that 
there  is  something  dropped ;  the  most  inex- 
perienced will  hare  a  presentiment  of  a  note  of 
interrogation  to  beset  up -some  day.  What,  then, 
is  the  real  truth  in  this  most-nnnecessarily-fussed- 

♦  From  a  paper  on  Mr.  Coventry  Patraore*s  *♦  Angel  in 
the  Houe,**  in  Etsajfs,  By  the  hXt  George  Brimley,  M.A., 
Libmnan  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and 
PiMio  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  • 
MaemiaMi  and  Co.    London ;  J.  W,  Parker  and  Son. 


about  question  of  marriage  and  romance?  Simply 
this — that,  as  a  complaint,  the  popular  saying  that 
with  marriage  the  romance  of  life  is  over,  is  base, 
but  that,  as  an  approximate  statement  of  fact,  it 
must  be  accepted.  A  moralist  who  wants  a  text 
for  a  homily,  or  a  rhetorician  who  seeks  a  pretext 
for  a  flourish,  or  a  prig  who  is  fumbling  for  some 
nice  distinction  to  stand  upon,  so  that  he  may  look 
over  others*  heads  —either  of  these  may  put  his 
own  signification  upon  the  word  "  romance,"  and 
forthwith  be  wise,  eloquent,  or  superior,  to  his 
heart's  content ;  but  when  any  reasonable,  common 
mcrtal,  neither  base  of  heart  nor  crotchety  of 
brain,  says  that  "with  marriage  the  romance  of 
life  is  over,"  he  means  two  things — 1st.  That  the 
mystery  and  anticipation  (and  it  is  those  elements 
which  are  the  soul  of  "  romance  ")  of  the  sweetest 
of  human  relationships  arc  over  when  the  relation- 
ship is  an  accomplished  fact;  2nd.  That  in  the 
conventional  model  of  connubial  life  there  are  cir- 
cumstances of  sordidness  and  vulgar  familiarity 
which  interfere  with  every  individual  ideal,  and  are 
felt  to  be  accidental  and  not  necessary,  though  one 
may  not  see  his  way  to  stripping  them  off.  Can 
eitiier  of  these  clauses  be  fairly  challenged  ? 

"With  regard  to  the  former,  it  amounts  simply  to 
saying  that  you  cannot  experience  a  first  realization 
twice  over.  Is  it  disputed  that  there  is  a  charm, 
a  freshness,  a  ***romance,"  about  the  early  stages 
of  love  which  cannot  survive  a  certain  point? 
Dispute  it  if  you  please — ^you  only  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  !  What  is  the  good  of  taking  so  much 
bliss  away  from  courtship  and  laying  it  on  to  wed- 
lock ?  There  is  the  bliss,  a  fact  confessed  by  all 
men  and  all  women  in  all  ages,  a  bliss  peculiar  to 
"  love's  young  dream,"  and  conyentionally  known 
as  "the  romance  of  life."  With  realisation  it 
vanishes.  If  you  choose  to  carry  it  over  to  the 
account  of  wedlock  yon  do  something  quite 
arbitrary.  The  thing  that  is,  is;  and,  as  the 
American  writer  says  about  the  opening  passages  in 
"Maud,"  "What's  the  use  of  screaming  at  the 
calm  facts  of  the  umverse  ?"  "  But  wedlock  has 
its  own  peculiar  bliss."  Ah,  pardon  me !  That 
is  another  proposition.  It  is  what  the  popular 
doctrine,  that  the  "  romance,  of  life  "  passes  away 
after  marriage,  does  not  at  all  deny.  It  is  quite 
incontestable,  and  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the 
above  clauses. 

The  statement  that  with  marriage  the  romance 
of  existence  is  gone  may  be  taken  as  an  accusation, 
if  you  please.  It  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
there  is  so  much  that  is  sordid  and  base  in  the 
customary  method  of  married  life  that  the  spring 
blossoms  and  summer  flowers  of  emotion  are  rudely 
bmshcd  away  at  once,  instead  of  giving  place  by 
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degrees  to  the  bazy,  golden  tints  of  autamn,  and 
the  grey  solemnities  of  winter.     I  shall  not  go  into 
thb  subject.      It  is  not  merely  that  Strephon  now 
sees  Sylvia  in  curl-papers,  and  Sylvia  wakes  to  find 
Strephon  snoring ;  from  shocks  like  these  *'  affec- 
tion recovers  itself,  (I  quote  the  beautiful  words  of 
a  friend  of  mine),  shaking  with  pleasant  laughter, 
like  a  b()wed  osier.*'     But  the  vulgar  sense  of 
possession  takes  the  place  of  the  solicitude  and 
tremblings  of  unguaranteed  affection,   and   both 
parties   presume   upon   the   "  certainty  **   of  the 
situation.     Whether  there  should  be  any  sort  of 
Domestic  Tribonal  which  might  take  cognizance  of 
misconduct  on  either  side,  or  what  other  means 
might  be  devisable  for  holding  the  rod  over  the 
latent  devil  of  self,  I  will  not  now  discuss.      But, 
as  things  go,  "romance"  does  not  exist  in  the 
wedlock  of  the  million,  nor  can  it.     I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  the  passage   quoted  from  Mr. 
Brimley's  papers  (like  similar  passages  wliich  have 
become  very  rife  of  late  years)  is  empty  verbiage. 
Married   life  has   its   own   proper  interests  and 
delights,  but  of  them  "  romance  '*  forms  no  part. 
This  ihould  not  involve  any  accusation.     When 
Cbanning — at  sixty — was   asked  which   was   the 
happiest  age,  he  said  "  sixty."     There  is  no  doubt 
that  goodness  like  his  can  make  almost  any  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  any  age,  liappy;  but  no  sincere 
mind,  however  saturated  with  poetry,  can  pretend 
that  "  the  romance  of  life  *'  survives  adolescence. 
It  is  true  that  in  late  middle  age  there  is  a  sort  of 
Indian  summer  of  the  affections  which  repeats  the 
theme  of  earlier  years— with  variations ;  but  that, 
like  the  "romance  *'  of  youth  time,  is  9ui  generiM^ 
and  will    have   its    own    time,  and  place,   and 
eonditions. 


A  MADMAN'S  STORY. 

As  I  am  to  bo  beheaded  to  morrow,  I  have  felt 
tliat  it  wottld  be  a  relief  to  my  mind  if  I  were 
to  make  «  less  formal  confession  of  the  deed  for 
which  I  am  to  suffer  than  that  which  has  served  the 
ends  of  the  law,  and  enabled  its  officers  to  track 
out  the  proofs  of  my  guilt  in  a  technical  way ;  but 
I  cannot  conceal  my  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable, 
in  consequence  of  my  approaching  execution,  to 
leave  the  world  any  better  legacy  than  this 
confession.  At  the  very  moment  of  my  apprehen- 
aioB  I  was  engaged  in  researches  of  a  scientific 
character,  which  would  have  ended  in  the  dis- 
oovery  of  the  f&bcious  stonb,  and  since  my  con- 
finement I  have  not  been  able  to  command  the 
necessary  facilities  in  the  shape  of  laboratory, 
books^  and  chemicals,  for  the  prosecution  of  my 
design ;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  complete  my 
yoluminous  commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sonl  of  the  World,  though  the  general  intent 
of  what  I  shall  be  forced  to  leave  unwritten  mighty 
perhaj^  be  gathered  by  an  acute  mind  accustomed 
to  su^  topics,  from  my  annotations  in  the  margin 


of  my  Plato.    These  regrets,  however,  arc  not  my 
present  concern. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  warm,  passionate, 
reckless  temperament,  and  led  a  life  of  sensual 
indulgence,  which  ended  in  a  violent  death  at 
early  maturity.  This  left  my  mother  a  widow, 
with  a  very  small  income,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  she  mortgaged  to  pay  for  my  education. 
The  circumstances  of  my  father's  end  deepened 
into  melancholy  gloom  a  serious  tenderness  of  soul 
which  in  her  was  ever  verging  on  the  morbid,  and 
she  encouraged  in  me  habits  of  devotion  and 
seclusion,  which  she  thought  adapted  to  keep  in 
check  that  wildness  and  sensuousness  of  nature  of 
which  she  could  not  but  discern  in  me  the  in- 
herited traces.  The  result  was  a  mixed  character, 
of  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  and  uncertain  nature, 
and  whose  development  has  ended  in  my  liability 
to  be  beheaded  to-morrow. 

My  boyhood  was  studious  to  excess ;  my  youth, 
my  early  manhood,  thoughtful  and  observant.  But 
it  was  passionate  too.  The  natural  fire  in  my 
bosom,  whicii,  I  was  often  told,  flashed  in  my 
eyes,  and  moulded  the  sensuous  curves  of  my 
lips,  was  not  to  be  sponged  out.  Still,  my  peculiar 
tinge  of  thought,  and  mystic  reading,  gave  it  a 
direction  neither  gross,  nor  common,  nor,  at  first 
sight,  vicious.  Woman  was  to  me  in  a  high  and 
special  sense  the  tniiMning  up  of  all  visible  beauty, 
and  of  all  invisible  beauty  the  breathing  symbol 
In  her  was  concentrated  and  endowed  with  Toice, 
and  vision,  and  movement,  that  soul  of  the  world 
which  lay  diffused  over  hill,  aud  valley,  aud  forest, 
and  under  the  blue  sky  and  glittering  stars.  In 
her,  too,  I  could  see  tlie  possibility  of  mingling 
my  soul  with  the  great  world-soul.  They  who 
have  taught  that  it  is  only  in  death  that  the  com- 
mingling takes  place,  have  overlooked  Lo?e»  with  its 
impassioned  trances  of  joined  souls.  It  is  most 
true  that  neither  the  philosophy  nor  the  ecstacj  of 
the  devotee  can  conjure  the  world-soul  out  of  the 
rock,  the  river,  or  the  tree ;  but  in  woman.  I 
early  perceived  that  it  waits  to  embrace  the  im- 
passioned seeker. 

The  little  city  in  which  my  mother  and  I  spent 
many  years  of  our  life  together  after  my  father*8 
death,  lay  in  a  lovely  valley,  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  Soul  of  the  World  might  be  supposed  to  brood 
peacefully  over  all  things.  Bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  borders  of  a  forest,  which  seemed  by  the 
slender,  far  advanced  embassies  of  trees  which  it 
sent  forth  to  the  very  suburbs  of  the  town,  to 
woo  the  dwellers  ever  and  anon  into  ita  shadowy 
depths  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  wide  sweeping  Ixill^ 
climbed  every  morning  by  a  sun  newly  dipped  in 
the  sea,  which  fringed  their  farther  bases  with 
pretty  shells  and  low-clattering  shingles  ;  — the 
valley  of  our  adopted  home  contained  things  more 
beautiful  than  itself.  Soft,  clearly  romided  eyes 
of  blue,  cheeks  of  the  tenderest  crimson  tint  of 
the  mountain  dawn  I  so  often  watched,  aud  hair 
of  wavy  brightness  thrice  infolded — those  were 
Gertrude's.     Ber  voice  was  almost  BK>re  than  \ 
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oould  bear,  so  beaatifol  it  was ;  and  a  sense  of 
svooniug  sweetness  crept  over  me  as  its  bell-like 
tones  melted  into  the  wide  air.  So  the  Soul  of 
the  World  should  speak  to  mortal  ear,  I  thought, 
if  it  would  woo  Ihe  individual  life  to  lose  itself  in 
the  bliss  of  the  infinite  embrace.  A  flame  of  love 
for  Gertrude  burst  forth  in  mj  bosom,  and  for  a 
while  threatened  to  consume  my  very  existence. 
At  last  we  met,  alone  and  in  secret.  As  I  live, 
and  as  T  am  about  to  lose  my  life,  I  had  hitherto 
loved  Gertrude  as  I  loved  our  valley,  the  forest, 
and  the  bills,  and  the  sunrise,  and  the  sea.  As  I 
hve,  it  was  from  her  that  the  less  etherial  love 
which  soon  wove  threads  of  passion  into  the  tex- 
ture of  our  intercourse,  took  its  rise.  I  loved  her 
as  I  might  a  golden  lily.  But  one  day  the  spirit 
of  passion  passed  in  the  lily's  breath  into  my 
being,  and  all  my  veins  ran  fire  when  I  next  saw 
Gertrude, 

My  beloved  waa  far  my  inferior  in  the  culture 
which  books  and  refined  society  supply;  but  all 
thought  of  that  was  sunk  in  the  gulph  of  delight 
opened  up  by  oir  intercourse.  One  day,  however, 
when  we  had  slowly  ascended  together  the  winding 
kill  ptth|  from  whose  summit  you  look  upon  the 
green  an4  tumbling  sea  below,  I  caught,  on  turn- 
ing suddenly  round,  a  peculiar  aspect  of  Gertrude's 
foce,  in  which  there  was  a  seeming  nuance  of 
Qoarseness.  Horrors  of  darkness  seized  my 
•pint.  In  every  limb  I  trembled  at  this  discovery. 
Yea,  there  it  was.  In  the  bustle  and  human 
warmth  of  life  in  the  valley  I  had  not  discerned 
it ;  on  the  solemn  mountain  top,  nearer  the  skies, 
with  the  spirit  of  nature  surging  fresher  round  my 
own,  I  at  last  saw  it.  Deadly  moment !  I  could 
no  longer  transfer  my  thoughts  from  that  pure  sea 
to  ihe  face  at  my  aide,  without  a  sense  of  inoon- 
graity.  I  bad  been  deceived  when  I  thought  the 
SoqI  of  the  World  spoke  purely  in  the  voice  of  my 
Qertrude.  The  lily  had  drawn  up  too  much  of  the 
gross  eaith  in  which  it  was  rooted. 

I  thought  I  should  lose  my  reason,  and  became 
restless,  and  moody,  and  ill.  By  turns  I  dreaded 
aad  doated  oq  Gertrude.  One  time  I  felt  that  I 
should  perish  with  a  heart-spasm  if  I  saw  her; 
another,  I  prolonged  our  interview  far  into  the 
scented  summer  night. 

Soon  after,  the  lily  began  to  droop.  Too  well 
I  knew  thai  it  would,  are  many  moons  were  past, 
put  forth  a  bud. 

Let  DO  one  laugh  at  me.  I  became  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  this  bud  would  infallibly  be,  not 
even  a  flower  with  a  blemish,  like  its  parent  lily, 
but  iis  ma9i  Udeow  deformity  ever  beheld  among 
ike  ciildnem  of  mem/ — a  mockery  of  the  fair  soul  of 
the  world,  tk^  would  bbst  and  blind  some,  and 
drive  to  Mduess  others,  who  should  look  upon  it. 
Broken  inages  of  this  shameful  thing  flitted  across 
ay  brain  BJ  day  and  by  night ;  once — once  only — 
I  saw  the  entire  phantom  of  It.  It  happened  in 
the  dead  of  the  sweetest,  calmest,  moonlit  night 
that  ever  sbooe,  when  I  awoke  from  my  first  slum- 
ber, after  parting  with  Qertrude.    |n  the  morning 


my  mother  found  me  insensible,  with  my  linen  * 
stained  with  a  stream  of  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  my  mouth.  She  was  just  able  to  alarm  an 
attendant,  and  then  sank  into  speechless  paralysis, 
of  which  she  died  within  four-and  twenty  hours. 
As  for  me,  the  blood-vessel  that  burst  in  my  terror 
at  the  vision  of  the  night,  soon  healed  ;  but  memory 
remained,  and  I  partook  fiercely  of  opiup  to  dull 
its  reproductive  power. 

The  time  drew  near,  and  every  time  I  saw  Ger- 
trude, now  drooping  more  and  more,  and  with 
intcrtangled  suggestions  of  horror  in  her  once 
mildly  luminous  eyes,  I  found  strengthening  in  my 
mind  the  fearful  reserve,  iAa^  the  vision  should  re- 
main  a  visioU'-the  flower  should  never,  never,  put 
forth  that  bud.  The  original  error  was  mine.  It 
should  be  mine  to  stifle  its  issues.  When  I  first 
discovered  that  Gertrude  was  not  ono  with  tho 
Spirit  of  Nature,  I  ought  to  have  flown.  My 
profanation  of  this  earth-lily  was  a  double  profana- 
tion. In  oommon  mercy  to  the  world  it  sJiould 
be  mine  to  see  that  the  double  profanation  did  not 
bear  its  hideous  fruit.  Was  it  not  for  this  purpose 
that  the  beneficent  world-spirit  had  sent  me  the 
vision,  in  which  I  saw  its  intolerable,  indescribable 
similitude? 

I  chose  for  the  deed  a  night  when  a  masked 
ball,  a  startling  festivity  for  our  little  town,  and 
the  first  of  its  kind  within  living  memory,  was  to 
come  off.  I  knew  I  should  be  among  the  last  per- 
sons expected  to  be  present  at  such  a  scene,  and 
that,  in  other  particulars,  the  occasion  would  favour 
my  designs.  My  father  had  been  fond  of  private 
theatricals,  and  from  his  wardrobe,  never  broken 
into  since  his  death,  I  selected  materials  for  the 
most  curious,  antique,  brigandish  dress  I  couU 
imagine,  with  a  strange  conical  cap ;  an  ordmary 
mask,  beside,  was  all  I  required.  My  next  step 
was  to  write  a  billet  to  Gertrude,  appointing  a  place 
of  meeting  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening.  I  had 
some  days  before  concealed  a  crowbar  near  a 
spot  in  one  of  the  forest  walks  which  had  often 
witnessed  the  meetings  of  Gertrude  and  myself, 
I  selected  a  crowbar  in  preference  to  a  sword  or 
dagger,  because  1  believed  myself  to  be  very  inex- 
pert in  the  use  of  arms  of  that  kind.  Poisons  I 
had  deliberately  rejected,  from  a  homble  suspicion 
that  there  might  be  some  mysterious  preservative 
aJQSnity  between  it  and  substances  calculated  to 
destroy  ordinary  life,  and  the  more  I  reflected  the 
more  probable  this  seemed. 

I  did  not  fail  to  meet  Gertrude  at  the  hour 
named — that  being  part  of  my  plan,  and  a  very 
important  part,  though  the  deed  was  not  to  be  done 
till  midnight.  During  our  interview  I  pressed  her 
hard  to  meet  me  again  in  the  outskirts  of  the  dty 
at  a  little  before  twelve.  She  said  she  might  be 
seen  by  some  stray  reveller,  and  objected  on  that 
ground,  and  also  on  that  of  her  increasing  delicacy. 
But  I  toisked  her  to  be  seen.  By  dint  of  caresses 
and  entreaties,  I  induced  her  to  make  the  promise. 
She  was  to  steal  out  to  meet  me,  soon  after  the 
clock  strupk  eleven,  at  a  retired  place  in  tho  di- 
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rcclion  of  tlic  forest ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  warned 
her  to  regard,  >^lien  I  should  accost  her,  my  voice 
rather  than  my  appearance,  which  I  playfully  told 
her  would  be  found  to  have  suffered  an  amusing 
change. 

I  went  to*thc  maskerl  ball.  No  one  recognized 
me;  and  yet  the  wildness  of  my  dress  excited 
great  attention.  Before  leaving  home,  I  lit  the 
lamp  of  my  kboralory — for  I  had  already  begun 
to  search  for  the  tkecious  stoke— and  started 
a  chemical  process  which  I  judged  would  about 
occupy  the  time  of  my  absence  for  its  completion, 
and  which  it  would  be  presumed  I  had,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  watched.  As  I  had  given 
the  only  attendant  I  had  in  the  house  leave  of 
absence,  there  was  no  one  to  notice  whether  I  was 
at  home  or  not,  and  the  state  of  my  laboratory  was 
presumptive  evidence  that  I  was. 

Shortly  after  the  clock  struck  eleven,  I  left  the 
stifling  air  of  the  ball-room  and  came  out  into  the 
cool  street.  It  was  a  lovely  autumnal  night,  and 
the  moon  rode  high  in  mid-heaven.  "Beautiful 
soul  of  the  world  !*'  I  could  fain  have  cried  alone, 
"this  hideous  thing  shall  not  see  light  of  moon,  or 
star,  or  sun,  to  mock  you  for  a  moment  1"  You 
may  think  that  I  was  excited  and  tremulous  at 
this  crisis,  but,  no,  I  was  calm,  cold,  collected, 
unrelenting.  Qertmde  with  difficulty  recognised 
me,  as  I  ma4e  my  way  to  her  side,  and  when  she 
had  done  so  laughed  gaily  at  my  disguise.  I 
locked  her  arm  in  mine  without  a  tremor,  and 
walked  on.  Some  one  passed  us  and  looked  at  us 
both.  "He  knows  me,'*  said  Gertrude  in  a 
whisper,  "  but  not  you,  Ludwig.'*  This  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  my  wishe?.  However,  I 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her  fears  that  she  had  been 
recognised,  and  as  she  looked  up  into  my  face,  I 
own  that  my  heart  yearned  over  her  once, — only 
once,  I  swear. 

And  now  we  had  left  the  city  behind  us — the 
church-bell  gave  the  third  quarter.  We  entered 
the  well-known  forest  avenue.  The  time  was 
near.  **  Ludwig,  Ludwig,**  suddenly  said  Gertrude 
in  a  shrieking  undertone,  "  what  aileth  thee  ? 
There  is  a  stony  calm  in  thy  face  which  I  cannot 
bear  to  look  upon."  ** Pshaw!"  said  I,  as  I 
kissed  her  and  passed  my  arm  round  her  waist, 
only  to  withdraw  it  with  a  thrill  of  ill-concealed 
horror.  For  the  first  time  I  trembled.  My  foot 
slipped,  when  we  reached  the  place  I  had  fixed 
upon.  "Hah!"  I  cried,  "what  is  this  half-im- 
bedded in  the  soil  here  P"  Then,  stooping  to  pick 
it  up,  "it  is  a  crowbar!"  "A  crowbar!"  said 
Gertrude,  "  what  an  ugly  thing  for  finding  in  our 
forest  by  moonlight,  my  Ludwig!*'  She  drew 
closer  and  closer  to  my  side,  and  murmured  in  an 
endearing  tone,  "  Ludwig,  thou  weddest  me  to- 
morrow, is  it  not  true  ?"  "  Gertrude,"  I  replied, 
look  at  me !"  She  did  look  straight  into  my  eyes, 
and  the  moon  breaking  through  a  cloud  and  falling 
full  on  her  features  through  a  rift  in  the  trees,  I 
caught  once  more  the  perfectly  beautiful  aspect 
which  had  identified  her  in  my  thought  with  the 


soul  of  the  world,  when  first  I  loved  her.  It  was 
too  late.  Gertrude  clung  yet  nearer  to-me,  how- 
ever, and  recalling  a  very  lovely  boy  whom  we  had 
admired  in  the  city  two  days  before,  said  softlj— 
I  was  still  handling  the  crowbar,  and  she  was  half 
Ijing  on  my  bosom,  clasped  by  my  left  arm — •*  My 
beloved  !  if  our  child  should  resemble  that  pretty 
one,  wouldest  thou  not  be  very  pleased  P  And 
yet  I  feel  sure  in  my  heart  it  will  be  something 
fairer  still."  These  words  summoned  a  miUioa 
furies'  to  my  breast.  I  would  endure  no  longer ; 
yet  I  gave  her  one  kiss — on  her  lips— one  cold, 
but  distinct,  and  deliberate  kiss.  "  Beautiful  Soul 
of  the  World  !*'  I  exclaimed  in  passionate  invoca- 
tion as  I  looked  up  at  the  stars.  How  white,  and 
calm,  and  softly  smiling  seemed  the  blue  heaveiL 
Yet  a  wild,  fierce  chord  of  sphere-music  that  instant 
rang  in  my  ears,  in  which  I  distinctly  caught  the 
words — "  Now — now — now !"    It  was  time. 

I  swung  (Gertrude  away  from  me  with  my  left 
arm,  and  lifting  the  crowbar  with  my  right,  smote 
her  on  the  temple  as  she  fell.  The  violence  of  my 
action  flung  open  her  bodice,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  her  bosom  look  so  delicately  white  as 
it  then  did;  probably  it  was  an  effect  of  the 
moonlight.  Her  heart  moved  with  a  bound,  so  I 
struck  her  again,  and  she  lay  dead  at  my  feet. 
This  was  satisfactory,  and  the  rest  was  simple.  I 
dug  a  hole  with  the  crowbar,  and  having  laid  her 
down  in  it,  covered  her  up  with  mould,  strewed 
leaves  over  the  place,  and  walked  languidly  home- 
wards. It  certainly  did  appear  to  me,  however, 
that  Gertrude's  heart  beat  so  as  to  raise  the  turf 
a  little,  even  after  I  had  made  sure  she  was  dead, 
and  covered  her  up.  In  the  very  hist  spot  which 
anybody  would  be  likely  to  think  of  for  such  a 
purpose — namely,  the  city  bordering  skirts  of  the 
forest,  I  dug  another  hole,  and  there  buned  the 
crowbar,  and  the  fantastic  dress  which  I  had  put 
on  over  my  ordinary  attire.  Choosing  afterwards 
the  most  frequented  and  accustomed  ways,  I 
reached  home,  found  my  laboratory  in  order,  and 
slept  to  the  musical  march  of  a  procession  of  fair 
dreams,  until  it  was  high  noon  next  day.  This 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  me  when  I 
studied  late. 

A  mystery  had  always,  to  my  judgment,  hung 
over  the  parentage  of  (Gertrude.  Her  reputed 
mother  I  never  believed  to  be  so ;  a  foster  mother 
she  seemed,  and  I  do  not  doubt  she  was.  She 
often  told  me  her  father  was  a  miner,  but  Uiat 
she  believed  he  was  dead ;  at  all  events  she  did 
not  know  him.  There  was  thus  some  lade  of 
directness  and  cohesion  in  the  inquiries  whidi 
ensued  when  Gertrude  was  missed.  Assuming  a 
great  interest  in  the  search  for  the  "  murderer,** 
(as  they  called  him,)  who  was  universally  hdd  to 
be  the  brigand  of  the  masked  ball,  with  vrhom  Ae 
had  been  seen  stealing  to  the  environs  cT  the  dty, 
I  visited  boldly  at  the  foster  mother*8 ;  and  one 
day  found  there  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  flowing 
hair,  and  beard  of  jet,  who,  the  moment  I  ntered 
the  room,  said,  in  a  slightly  saroastio  roioe,  **  Yon 
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are  oome,  then  ?**  I  did  not  nolice  this  by  any 
expression  of  surprise,  and  nothing  followed. 
Neither  was  the  body  of  Gertrude  found  in  its 
forest  retreat.  I  did  not  incommode  myself,  but 
pursued  my  researches  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
with  more  zeal  than  ever,  and  found  in  the 
Platonists  andNeo-Platonistsa  delight  so  passionate 
that,  merely  to  deaden  the  pkyiique  under  its  too 
siimakting  paroxysms,  I  continually  resorted  to 
the  use  of  opium.  They  told  me  I  was  becoming 
pale,  thby  and  eorpse-ljke  ;  but  I  felt  no  decay  of 
my  inner  self,  and  believed  none  of  it.  Now  that 
the  hideous  possibility  was  crushed,  I  found  a  freer, 
more  breathing  joy  in  my  communion  with  the 
spirit  of  nature,  and  my  senses  reached  a  pitch  of 
incredible  acuteness.  I  could  distinguish  the  out- 
line of  a  single  blade  of  grass  at  fifty  or  a  hundred 
paces,  and  hear  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf  at  a  greater 
distance.  Often,  too,  the  spirit  of  nature  would 
embody  herself  before  my  eyes,  and  while  I  was 
looking  into  the  cup  of  a  flower,  a  face  of  seraphic 
beauty  would  peep  up  and  confront  me  till  my 
brain  swam  with  the  passion  of  such  communion 
with  the  life  of  things  made  yisible. 

Gertrude  was  in  part  forgotten  by  the  towns- 
folk, for  none  of  them,  I  believe,  had  found  in  her 
the  beauty  which  I  once  discovered,  and  between 
three  and  four  years  had  passed  since  I  had  sacri- 
ficed her  and  her  life-burthen  to  the  soul  of  the 
world.  One  day  I  ascended  the  accustomed  hills, 
and  found  myself  on  the  very  spot,  hitherto 
shonned,  where  I  had  first  noticed  the  flaw  in  the 
face  of  Gertrude,  which  destroyed  for  me  the 
harmony  of  things.  By  subtle  sigus,  such  as  only 
my  eyes  could  perceive,  1  well  knew  the  precise 
plaee  where  her  feet  had  been  planted.  Naturally 
her  image  arose  in  my  mind.  But  How  shall  I 
tell  what  followed,  or  what  credit  shall  I  obtain  for 
it  ?  Yet  it  is  true.  Suddenly  turning  round,  I 
beheld,  at  a  short  distance,  descending  the  hill 
path  seaward,  the  tall  dark- haired  man  of  Qertrude^s 
e(4tage,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  little  girl  of  about 
three  jfeare  old,  of  the  mo*t  exquisite  beauty,  in 
wiote  muical  laugh  I  caught  the  tone  which  had  so 
powtr/mlly  smitten  upon  my  spirit  when  Gertrude 
*pohe  for  tie  first  time  in  my  hearing.  Maddened 
by  I  know  not  what  impulse,  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  towards  the  child,  and  said — 

"  Yon  are  come,  then  ?** 

But  she  only  turned  her  fair  brow  more  folly  on 
me,  and  I  saw  her  bright  hair  playing  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  descended  the  path  with  him.  There 
I  saw  both  get  into  a  little  shallop  that  lay  moored 
at  the  water *8  edge,  and  push  out  to  the  orient. 
When  the  boat  became  a  speck,  too  small  for  even 
■y  eyes  to  see,  I  fell  forward  on  the  ground  in  a 
swoon,  and  only  awoke  to  find  my  home  by  the 
late  starlight  that  precedes  the  chill  dawn  of  an 
aotumn  dZy. 

The  history  of  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
would  weary,  if  given  in  detail.  Let  the  records 
I  leave  behind  me  in  MSS.,  of  my  ceaseless  efforts 
to  wrench  from  nature  the  great  secret  of  thx 


STONE,  and  my  unfinished  commentary  on  the 
Platonists,  speak  of  my  manner  of  spending  time. 
As  for  opium,  which  my  physicians  say  did  me 
harm,  it  was  in  truth  my  food,  and  all  that  sus- 
tained this  frail  husk  of  material  life.  Let  me 
draw  to  a  close. 

It  befel  one  warm,  misty  August  day,  at  about 
noon,  that  the  thought  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
I  would  go  abroad,  and  by  earnestly  questioning 
the  visible  life  of  nature,  see  if  I  could  not  force 
the  Soul  of  the  World  to  embody  herself  to  me  in 
one  form  of  concentrated  beauty  (instead  of  many), 
such  as  I  had  ever  longed  to  behold.  Panting 
with  this  hope  I  ascended  the  hill-path,  and  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  the  well-known  spot,  looked 
forth  upon  the  rocking,  sapphire  sea.  There,  after 
straining  my  eyes  in  continued  scrutiny  of  a  distant 
object,  I  made  out  a  shallop  approaching  the  shore, 
and  in  it  a  female  figure.  I  descended  to  meet  it, 
and  beheld,  on  drawing  near,  a  young  creature  of 
such  infinite  grace  and  loveliness  that  my  eye  took 
in  no  detail,  while  my  spirit  at  once  bowed  down 
in  worship,  saymg — *•  This  is  the  Soul  of  the  World 
—at  last  I  behold  her,  and  now  death  is  good  for 
me,  and  not  life  !** 

"  You  are  come,  then  P"  said  the  vision — and 
once  more  I  heard  the  nameless  tone  of  sphere- 
music  which  I  knew  so  well.  But  what  wonder,  I 
thought,  at  the  similarity  ?  That  music  must  ever 
speak  in  the  voice  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Soul 
of  the  World  inhabits  the  frame.  I  could  only 
gasp,  in  hurried,  trembling  words — 

''  Take  me,  thou  perfect  one,  and  let  me  die  in 
thine  embrace  T*  But  she  waved  me  off ;  a  trance 
came  over  me,  in  which  I  felt  that  we  were  tra- 
versing countless  miles  of  sea  together ;  and  day 
succeeded  night,  and  the  night  the  day ;  and  on 
the  seventh  morning  I  awoke,  as  our  bark  shot  into 
a  harbour  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  was  just 
such  an  island  as  I  had,  in  my  own  mind,  seven 
days  before,  imagined  appropriate  for  the  home  of 
a  man  devoted  to  researches  such  as  mine. 

An  intense  stillness  hung  over  the  little  bay. 
One  swan,  scarcely  ruffling  the  water,  came  silently 
to  the  caresses  of  the  lovely  thing  who  had  been 
the  pilot  of  the  bark.  No  sign  of  human  life  was 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  little  island,  as  we  as- 
cended the  rocky  path  of  a  mountain,  my  com- 
panion continuing  to  show  me,  all  the  way,  her 
face  and  front  only,  beckoning  me  forward,  with  a 
sweet,  solemn  smile  on  her  lips,  but  speaking  no 
word.  At  length  we  paused  at  the  dark  mouth 
of  a  steep  cavernous  descent.  The  lovely  thing 
entered,  and  beckoned  me  in.  I  followed.  Li- 
stantly  all  was  darkness — a  thick,  noiseless,  Egyp- 
tian night.  Now,  indeed,  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
noises  of  miners*  picks  and  hammers  arising  from 
underground ;  but,  without  even  a  heart-beat,  I 
walked  steadily  forward  on  my  mysterious  way- 
Suddenly,  the  glare  of  a  torch  was  flung  in  my 
face,  and  raising  my  dazzled  eyes,  I  beheld^— Am 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  cottage  and  on  the  moun- 
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tain^paths  with  the  lovely  child.  **  You  are  come, 
then  ?**  said  he,  with  a  meaning  smile.  "  Yoa 
seek  the  Soul  of  the  World  r 

Before  I  could  answer,  and  while  I  was  wonder- 
ing at  the  new  gnise  in  which  he  appeared  to  me 
— with  a  loose  rohe,  like  that  of  a  desert  prophet, 
naked  limbs,  and  sandalled  feet — a  transformation 
came  oyer  me  too.  /  trot  eoMsciovi  that  I  had 
reassumed  the  fantastic  garb  in  which  I  had  led 
Gertrude  into  the  forest  that  night.  We  came  to 
a  widening  of  the  cayern  path,  and  I  saw  with 
some  disgust  that  owl,s  and  bats,  and  unclean 
things  nestled  in  the  oreyices  and  clung  to  the 
roof.  But — I  leave  others  to  explain — there  lay 
the  crowbar  with  which  I  had  prevented  that 
mockery  of  the  8oul  of  the  World  from  seeing  the 
light !  I  confess  that  now  my  brain  swam  a  little. 
My  guide,  then,  leaning  on  his  staff,  turned  his 
torch  full  on  the  bwest  step  of  an  ascent  of  stone 
stairs,  which  I  had  only  just  noticed,  and  there  I 
read  in  the  Greek  language  the  inscription,  **  Hbki 
LnsTH  THE  Soul  or  thb  Woeld  !" 

"Liar!"  I  exclaimed  in  my  fury;  "she  lives! 
I  saw  her  but  now.  Show  her  to  me  again,  for  she 
entered  this  cavern  before  me  !'* 

He  smiled  and  pointed  with  the  torch.  I 
followed  him  up  the  steps,  stair  after  stair,  stair 
after  stair,  till  I  thought  my  heart  must  burst 
with  the  effort.  Far  off,  at  last,  I  descried  an 
opening  through  which  peered  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  in  it — stood  that  Beautiful  One.  The  sight 
put  fresh  life  into  my  limbs,  and  a  few  bounds 
brought  me  to  the  summit  of  the  asoent.  She  was 
there,  and  for  a  moment,  which  might  have  been  an 
age,  I  drank  in,  while  I  gased  upon  her,  more  life 


from  her  loveliness  than  your  graiUotine  can  itke 
from  me.  A  moment  more  wonld  have  made  me 
immortally  one  with  the  Great  Soul.  That  moment 
was  not  to  come.  She  turned  her  back  to  me,  and 
(I  speak  tmth,  as  I  live,  and  as  I  am  abont  to  die) 
I  beheld,  not  the  retreating  flow  of  her  beautiful 
garments,  or  the  caressing  sweep  of  her  goMea 
hair,  but — thi  horbob  of  my  night- vision,  wlddi 
the  forest-grave  had  rendered  up!  I  alirieked 
aloud,  and  sank  on  my  face.  When  I  recovered  I 
was  on  the  old  familiar  hill-top,  supported  ia  the 
arms  of  a  peasant,  who  was  chafing  my  hands. 

I  know  not  what  mysterious  psychological 
change  had  taken  place  in  my  swoon,  or  how  I  now 
came  to  regard  as  a  crime  what  I  had  once  thought 
the  preventing  of  a  sacrilege.  But  so  it  is,  that 
my  first  word,  on  opening  my  eyes,  to  the  poor 
man  who  leaned  over  me,  were — 

"  I  am  guilty ;  I  murdered  her  in  the  forest ; 
lead  me  on,  and  I  will  show  yon  where  she  is 
buried." 

He  stared  at  me  as  one  bewildered,  and  I  soon 
swooned  away  again. 

The  rest  you  may  know  through  the  Usual 
channels,  and  will,  doubtless,  share  my  surprise 
that  the  skeleton  was  not  to  be  found  by  those 
who  sought  it,  though  I  accompanied  them  to  in- 
dicate the  spot.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
clothes  and  the  crowbar.  Yet,  upon  reflectiooi 
their  absence  would  seem  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  evidently  been  removed — they 
could  not  be  in  the  forest  and  in  the  cavern  too. 
AH  discrepancies,  I  repeat,  I  nrast  leave  others  to 
clear  up  by  due  investigation,  as  I  am,  myself 
going  to  be  beheaded  to- morrow 
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The  class  includes,  governesses,  teachers,  author- 
esses, all  of  whom  live,  or  at  any  rate  are  supposed 
to  Uv^^-for  the  living  is  sometimes  very  much  more 
like  starving-— through  the  medium  of  their  intellect. 
•'  living  by  the  wits**  is  a  sorry  enough  calling  for 
a  man,  but,  unfortunately,  "  living  by  the  brains" 
is  often  a  moch  more  grievovs  one  for  a  woman. 
Mental  work  is  often  under-valued,  and. under- 
paid. The  miserable  governess,  who  drags  through 
her  weary  day  of  teaching,  and  goes  to  her  dreary, 
solitary  lodgiog  at  night,  is  little  better  than  a 
human  pack  horse ;  while  the  unfortunate  authoress 
who  steeps  her  fingers  in  ink  up  to  the  second  joint, 
and  then  hawks  her  manuscripts  from  publisher  to 
publisher,  works  far  harder  than  the  wretched  drab 
at  eight  pounds  per  annum,  who  cleans  the  parlour 
for  <'tha  lady  as  writes." 
Mental  labouTi  properiy  done,  whether  it  be 


teaching  or  writing,  is  very  bard  work,  and  veiy 
often  miserably  under-paid.  But  there  is  freqnaiUy 
some  flaw  in  the  material  offered  for  sale,  so  periyips, 
it  may  not  be  under-paid  after  all,  exeept  in  tiie 
estimation  of  the  vendor,  who,  if  tiJcen  at  her  own 
price,  would  be  miserably  overpaid,  loss  bdng 
then  the  fate  of  the  buyer. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  governesses ;  they,  these 
teachers  of  the  young,  literally  swarm.  Tdb  op 
the  diurnal  giant  of  information,  the  Time$;  there 
are  advertisements  of  ladies  who  have  *'  a  few  hours 
per  day  disengaged,*'  others  who  have  the  whole 
day  at  their  disposal,  and  crave  to  be  hdped  to 
dispose  of  it  for  "  a  small  salary  and  a  comfortable 
home."  ••  Clergymwi's  daughters ;"  "  the  widows 
of  gentlemen  ;*'  ladies  who  have  taught  in  the 
<* families  of  the  nobility;"  and  thoee  who  have 
taught  out  of  the  families  of  the  nobHitj;  the 
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tmrsciy  goterness,  and  sbc,  who  with  an  advertising 
Beatence  snggestive  of  the  attributes  of  a  vampire, 
professes  •*  to  finish  the  daughters  of  gentlemen," 
these,  there  all  '•  side  by  side,"  the  good  with  the 
bad,  dear  with  the  cheap,  are  huddled  together  to 
be  picked  out  by  the  discriminating  eye  of  the 
employer. 

It  ia  a  very  commendable  thing  to  feel  for  the 
hdpleas  governess.     When  she  is  a  conscientious 
being  struggling  to  do  her  duty,  she  is  worthy  of 
pity,  even  her  deficiencies  in  such  a  case  claim 
sympathy — but  all  are  not  conscientious.     It  is  a 
mehiDcholy,  but  at  the  same  time  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  an  immense  mass  of  governesses  seem  to 
pat  conscience  aside,  and  look  at  the  responsibility 
of  their  position  as  an  item  "  not  included*'  in  the 
terms,  an  extra,  like  Italian,  French,  and  music, 
not  coming  into  the  category  of  general  instruction. 
They  get  through  the  measure  of  instruction  which 
tbeir  somewhat  questionable  honesty  metes  out  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  so  as  it  be  done  quickly,  they 
care  little  trow  it  be  done.     They  are  paid  (they 
argue)  to  cram  a  certain  amount  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  other  information  into  the  young  minds 
under  their  charge ;  so  they  bespeak  a  number  of 
books,  mark  out  passages  in  those  books  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  repeated  by  the  little  pupil  slave, 
and  forgotten  as  soon  almost  as  learnt,  and,  with 
tbi^  some  governesses  consider  they  have  done 
their  duty,  and  given  their  pennyworth.     As  to 
requiring  any  mental  exertion  in  the  way  of  thought, 
or  reasoning,  or  reflection  from  the  training  child, 
that  seems  to  be  looked  on  as  an  ultra  consideration ; 
the  meMory  is  to  be  cultivated — but  the  mind — 
being  a  myth  with  such  teachers,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  their  consigning  it  to  neglect.     Governesses  are 
divided  into  sections  'and  strata.     We  have  the 
daily  governess  who  tramps  about  unceasingly  day 
after  day,  the  resident  governess  who  sells  her  time 
entire,  the  teacher  of  the  school,  the  more  pitiable 
of  them  aQ,  as  being  the  butt  of  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  the  drudge  of  the  mistress.     Now  to  the 
Ihst,  the  governesses  daily  or  resident.     As  a  class 
what  arc  they  P     Often  a  profoundly  ignorant  and 
stupid  race  of  teachers,  and  the  educational  system 
of  the  present  day  almost  compels  them  to  be  so, 
for  this  reason ;    the  mothers  of  England,   too 
many  of  them  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  educata 
their  children  simply  for  display.     Lucinda,   or 
Loretta,  or  by  what  other  fine  name  the  girl  may 
be  called,  (for  fine  names  are  as  much  in  vogue  as 
fine  airs   and   manners)  must  le&rn  music,  and 
diawing,  and  French,  of  course,  and  Italian,  and 
German,  and  every  other  thing.     Now  the  mother 
wishes  her  child  to  know  all  these  things,  and  she 
therefore  seeks  a  governess  who  canieach  them  all, 
and  if  a  governess  cannot  teach  them  all,  she  is 
considered  an  inferior  person,  and  quite  unfit  to 
educate   anything  so  superior  as  Miss  Loretta. 
Balzac^  the  well-known  French  writer,  said  that  ten 
years  were  required  to  enable  a  man  to  \7ite  French 
correeUy !     Ten  years !   a  long  time,  and  for  a 
Frendunan  too ;  u'oir  perhapt  an  English  governess 


may  be  capable  of  more  intellectual  labour,  may 
attain  proficiency  more  easily  than  such  a  man  as 
Balzac,  but  if  such  be  the  case,  can  we  expect  the 
common  run  of  English  teachers  to  be  capable  of 
teaching  all  they  profess,  and  all  the  silly  women 
who  engage  them  expect  them  to  teach.  The 
troth  is,  that  the  love  of  money  and  the  love  of 
display  are  contending  points  in  the  minds  of  the 
employers  of  governesses.  Miss  Loretta  must 
learn  half  a  dozen  different  languages  and  accom- 
plishments, any  one  of  which  would  have  taken 
half  a  lifetime  to  understand  well  enough  to  teach. 
Mrs.  Loretta  wants  her  money  for  her  dress,  her 
parties,  her  other  expenses,  she  cannot  economise 
in  these,  because  the  world  would  see  her  economy, 
she  will  not  relinquish  any  one  point  in  her  daugh- 
ter's education,  the  world  would  also  discover  that, 
she  will  so  manage  as  to  save  her  parties,  or  the 
money  for  them  and  still  have  the  education,  and 
for  this  purpose  she  seeks  the  latter  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rate;  i.  e.,  gets  one  person  to  do  the 
legitimate  work  of  half  a  dozen.  Tho  natural 
consequence  is,  that  the  work  is  done  imperfectly, 
and  the  world  finds  that  out,  too,  at  last,  so  she 
defeats  herself  in  her  aim  after  all. 

A  governess  usually  begins  her  labour  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  and  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible that  she  can  by  that  time  have  mastered 
all  she  pretends  to  teach,  yet  those  who  hire  her 
expect  that  she  has  done  so.  The  lamentable  error 
of  Womankind  is  to  suppose  that  education  is  to  be 
finished  at  school,  or  during  school  days.  That 
time  is  simply  the  beginning,  the  introduction,  to 
the  real  education  of  life.  During  youth  the  im- 
pulse alone  can  be  given,  the  direction  and  ultimate 
path  of  the  mind  must  be  the  work  of  after  years. 
Education,  in  fact,  begins  where  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  end.  The  constitution  of  the  body  is 
formed  in  early  life,  so  is  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  While  the  physical  frame  is  young,  it  has 
proper  diurnal  exercise  prescribed  for  it;  and  this 
exercise  is  not  considered  the  ultimate  object  of 
life,  but  simply  a  necet^sary  means  of  obtaining  the 
strength  which  should  help  through  life*s  destined 
labour.  And  so  with  the  mind.  The  intellectual 
labour  of  early  years  sMuld  be  directed  with  a 
view,  not  to  being  "  finisbed*'  at  eighteen  or  twenty, 
but  rather  to  beginning  at  that  age ;  in  other  words, 
a  girl's  early  education  sh>ould  be  so  conducted  as 
to  form  an  intellectual  ^asis  for  future  years. 
Intellectual  tastes  must  be  formed  in  youth,  and 
study  made  so  pleasant  then  that  it  will  be  carried 
on  from  inclination  thereafter.. 

Now,  how  can  this  be  don  e  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  woman  whose  educational  training  has 
been  simply  a  hurried  scramble  for  a  smattering  of 
knowledge.  It  is  utterly  impo&sible  for  learning 
under  such  a  person  to  be  anythixig  more  than  an 
unsatisfactory  drudgery.  She  cannot  impart  any- 
thing of  life  or  spirit  to  that  which  she  teaches. 
She  places  her  hopes  in  Mangnall,  T^l^maque, 
Murray,  and  a  goodly  company  of  others  of  the 
same  clique.   Dictionaries,  for  her  own  \i9e  as  muob 
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as  for  her  pupils,  grammars^  ?ocabularies,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  names  of  them,  she  has  at  her  finger's 
end,  and  these  she  crams  down  the  throat  of  her 
unhappy  pupils  in  large  and  nauseous  doses,  ex- 
pecting them  to  like  the  potion,  or,  at  any  rate, 
expecting  them  to  take  it  without  any  wry  faces. 
And  this  is  the  tonic  for  the  mind  which,  iu  many 
cases,  is  administered  to  the  rising  generation  of 
young  ladies ;  the  drug,  being  spurious,  of  course 
fails  in  its  effect,  and  instead  of  strong,  healthy, 
young  minds,  we  have  nausea  at  the  very  name  of 
study — a  loathing  for  the  sequel  to  the  educational 
system  of  school  days. 

There  is  a  degree  of  hypocrisy,  too,  about  those 
who  undertake  to  teach  more  than  they  understand. 
Children  may  soon  find  this  out,  and  then  good-bye 
to  the  authority  which  a  governess  ought  to  possess. 
As  a  rule,  children  and  governesses  are  antagonistic 
to  one  another,  and  the  former  never  fail  to  seize 
hold  of  any  legitimate  cause  of  condemnation  in 
the  latter.  Ignorance  in  the  very  person  who  is, 
from  her  position,  held  up  as  a  standard  of  learn- 
ing, is  sure  to  be  discovered  by  the  child,  and 
almost  as  sure  to  be  played  upon,  for  children  are 
most  unmerciful  tyrants  over  any  discovered  weak- 
ness ;  yet,  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  governesses 
must  be  ignorant,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  devoted 
a  great  portion  of  their  life  to  study  under  those 
who  are  peculiarly  capable  of  directing  the 
same  advantageously.  In  the  latter  case, 
women  may  be  educated  sufficiently  to  undertake 
the  education  of  others,  and  then  their  services  will 
probably  obtain  the  remuneration  which  such  attain- 
ments deserve.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of 
well*educated  women  now  engaged  in  teaching  the 
young,  invaluable  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  placed  under  their  care. 

Why  are  masters  generally  preferable  to  mis- 
tresses as  the  instructors  of  the  young  ?  Simply 
because  they  can  fully  comprehend  the  ^various 
subjects  which  they  teach  ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
is,  tliat  they  devote  themselves  peculiarly  to  one 
study,  perfect  themselves  in  that,  understand  it 
thoroughly,  and  therefore  know  how  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  others. 

We  do  not  fiud  a  drawiugmaster  profess  to  teach 
half  a  dozen  languages^,  together  with  music  and 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education;  neither 
will  a  music  master  advertise  a  corresponding 
number  of  qualifications,  or  the  male  teachers  of 
languages  become  re^iponsible  for  drawing  and 
music.  The  drawing-master  is  simply  the  drawing- 
master,  nothing  else ;  he  has  made  that  one  art  his 
object,  and  lie  has  nriastered  it.  The  music  master 
has  done  the  same  in  his  department.  But  a 
governess  runs  past  all  these,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
her  restricted  means  of  education,  her  physical 
weakness  (for  yeoman  is  physically  weaker  than 
man),  and  the  *nuudred  and  one  obstacles  which  are 
placed  by  necessity  in  her  path,  she  undertakes 
what  men  do  not  attempt — that  is,  promises  the 
entire  education  of  the  daughters  of  a  family. 

There  hi  absurdity  in  the  very  face  of  the  thing. 


If  governesses  would  be  content  to  study  one  pro- 
fession— become  mistresses  of  one  branch  of  edu« 
cation,  instead  of  attempting  all.  it  would  be  far 
better  in  the  long  run  both  for  them  and  for  their 
pupils.  The  instruction  of  young  ladies  by  male 
teachers  is  in  many  respects  undesirable;  female 
teachers  would  be  preferable,  and  that  the  world 
thinks  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  kdj 
teachers  who  attain  proficiency  iu  any  particular 
clement  of  education,  generally  succeed  in  formiag 
a  good  connection,  and  realising  a  fair,  sometimes 
a  considerable  fortune. 

Then  comes  the  old  objection  as  to  money  with 
the  employers.  It  costs  more  to  have  half  adozea 
different  mistresses  than  one;  so  the  half  dozen 
(who  would  be,  iu  fact,  far  cheaper  in  the  end, 
from  being  qualiGed  to  give  value  for  their  hire, 
and  thus  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  that  hire — instruc- 
tion) are  discarded ;  or  rather  the  notion  of  them 
is,  and  the  one  is  retained,  the  effect  of  whose 
teaching  is  little  superior  to  the  positive  waste  of 
a  certain  number  of  years,  in  catching  a  few  atray 
gleams  of  knowledge  which  fade  aa  sorely  as  a* 
sunbeam,  but  unfortunately  without  doing  any 
good  as  a  sunbeam  would  before  fading. 

And,  then,  mothers  fancy  they  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  their  daughters.  True,  they  have  paid  a 
certain  sum  for  them  to  sit  at  a  table  with  gram- 
mars and  histories  before  them  for  a  number  of 
hours  in  the  day ;  but,  is  that  education  P 

"  Home  was  not  built  in  a  day'* — every  one 
knows  that;  even  those  of  whom  we  write  do 
possess  so  much  information,  and  the  gOTerness 
system  cannot  be  amended  in  a  day ;  but  each  day 
one  stone  may  be  laid  towards  the  remodelling  of 
the  new  structure,  which  will  in  time  rear  its  head 
aud  stand  securely  on  a  proper  basis ;  and  then  we 
shall  no  longer  have  the  advertisements  of  walking 
lexicons  of  knowledge,  craving  to  sell  that  know- 
ledge for  so  much  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  meanness,  vul 
garity,  and  assumption  forced  upon  the  general  rua 
of  governesses  (let  it  be  borne  in  mind^  there  are 
numberless  exceptions  to  this  rule) ;  they  are 
compelled  and  must  assume  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge they  do  not  possess ;  that  b  mean.  There 
is  trickery  on  the  coating  of  their  pretence — ^vul- 
garity in  the  assumption — for  pretension  is  the 
very  essence  of  vulgarity.  Without  pretension 
there  is  no  vulgarity.  You  do  not  see  vulgarity 
in  the  country  girl,  the  farmer's  daughter,  unless 
she  wishes  to  play  the  fine  lady,  and  then  ^ 
becomes  as  vulgar  as  the  fine  lady  herself.  Pre* 
tension  is  the  first  element  of  vulgarity,  aud  to 
pretension  governesses  are  oompelled,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  vulgar. 

It  is  a  vulgar  thing  to  pretend  to  be  more  than 
we  really  are,  and  governesses  (those  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  unbounded  stores 
of  knowledge)  pretend  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  are-^that  Is,  they  pretend  to  be  well-educated 
women,  but  in  this  item  of  pretence  thej  only 
emuhite  their  superiors.     Nine-tenths  of  the  world 
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tre  one  huge  pretence — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less ;  indeed,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  manage  to  be 
injthingless,  for  pretension  does  make  its  possessor 
18  small  as  possible. 

Now,  the  music* master  or  mbtress,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  professes  to  teach  music,  and  music 
alone,  makes  no  pretence  to  any  other  knowledge. 
He  says  rirtually,  "  I  can  make  your  child  under- 
stand toe  mysteries  of  crotchets,  quavers,  dolce, 
forte,  trills,  and  shakes,  and  I  can  make  her  perform 
the  Utter  embellishment  in  two  ways — by  her 
fingers  and  by  her  mind.  She  will  shake  in  the 
latter  sense  if  she  does  not  profit  by  my  teaching, 
for  she  cannot  escape  by  taking  shelter  behind  my 
ignorance."  But,  with  the  professing  teacher  of 
the  musical  art,  who  drags  in  that  accomplishment 
at  the  end  of  her  catalogue  of  essentials,  the  case 
is  rcf  ersed.  "  She'll  shake  if  I  ask  her  to  explain 
such  and  such  a  passage,"  thinks  the  pupil,  "  for 
ihe  knows  nothing  about  it,  I*m  sure." 

Bat  a  slight  account  of  a  country  squire,  and 
his  enuade  among  the  land  of  goveniesses,  will 
pro?e  how  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  educa- 
tional training  must  become  under  a  person  who 
is  deficient  in  those  sterling  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  governess's  calling. 

Sir  Anthony  Bloundell  was  a  good  old  country 
gentleman ;  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
great-grandfather,  and  so,  for  fifty  generations,  had 
been  fine  old  English  gentlemen ;  their  character, 
like  their  estate,  was  entailed —neither  could  be 
cot  off. 

Now,  this  race  of  Bloundells  had  always  had 
plenty  of  money  ;  they  never  got  into  debt ;  never 
oQtran  the  constable,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  had  an 
absurd  and  antiquated  notion,  exploded  iu  the 
present  day,  that  it  was  dishonourable  to  get  into 
debt.  *'  I  can't  submit  to  be  under  an  obligatiou 
to  my  tradespeople,"  was  Sir  Anthony's  maxim. 
"  Tradesmen  are  a  most  useful  set  of  people,  but  I 
caa*t  make  tbem  my  friends  by  accepting  an  obli- 
jjation  from  them."  So  Sir  Anthony  never  got 
into  debt ;  certainly  it  was  very  easy  to  keep  out 
of  it  with  an  income  reckoned  by  thousands,  but  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  get  into  it. 

Sir  Anthony  kept  an  excellent  house — plenty  of 
everything — none  of  your  show-days  of  plenty,  to 
be  followed  by  fast-days  of  penury,  penance  for  the 
overplus  of  plenty  and  the  lavish  prodigality  of 
state  occasions  ;  that  was  not  his  style.  *'  A  good 
>hirt  ami  a  ragged  coat,  if  need  be,"  he  used  to 
say,  *'bat  not  a  fine  coat  and  a  ragged  shirt;  no 
outside  show  and  inside  poverty,  the  whited  sepul- 
chre eontainiug  but  the  mouldy  remains  of  the 
gentleman."  Therefore,  to  avoid  the  whited 
tepalchre  arrangement,  he  kept  a  good  house,  or, 
father,  a  well-stocked  larder  in  his  house.  He  had 
>iso  gcod  horses  in  his  stable,  and  good  dogs  in  his 
kennel ;  capital  dogs ;  as  fine  a  pack  of  fox-hounds 
fts  the  oonnty  or  country  owned. 

Now,  all  these  things  required  something  else 
>9  good  to  stand  over  and  above  them  all — a  ruling 
spirit.    The  squire  was  thirty  years  of  age  when 


his  father  died,  and  as  soon  as  a  reasonable  time 
for  mourning  had  expired,  he  began  to  think  of 
placing  the  idol  on  its  pedestal — providing  the 
place  with  its  ruling  spirit.  He  thought  he  would 
marry,  so  he  first  looked  about  for  a  wife,  and, 
having  found  one  to  his  mind,  took  her,  for  better 
or  worse,  and  made  her  Lady  Bloundell,  of  the 
Manor.  He  had  chosen  wisely.  She  was  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  and  bestowed  on  him  her  wisdom, 
experience,  and  counsel,  which  were  invaluable  to 
him  in  the  management  of  his  estate.  She  was  a 
strong-bodied  woman,  and  bestowed  on  him  sundry 
olive  branches,  four  in  number,  which  were  also 
invaluable  as  furnishing  one  heir,  and  three  co- 
heirs of  the  property  and  estate.  The  elder  of 
these  three  children  were  boys,  fine  strapping  lads, 
nothing  puny  or  delicate  about  them.  The  eldest 
could  drink  off  his  horn  of  mulled  ale  at  four  years 
old,  and  be  none  the  worse  of  it,  and  at  seven  years 
he  had  mounted  his  father's  hunter,  and,  clinging 
to  mane,  or  neck,  or  shoulder,  or  some  other  part 
of  the  horse.,  had  started  with  the  hounds,  clearing 
everything  in  his  way,  the  stirrups  flying  about, 
and  the  boy's  hair  flying  about  also,  and  stirrups, 
and  horse,  and  boy,  all  looking  as  mad  as  it  was 
possible  for  anything  in  this  world  to  look ;  and 
somehow  they  (the  stirrups,  horse,  and  boy)  ma- 
naged to  hold  company,  and  were  in  at  the  death, 
just  like  the  other  orthodox  hunters,  and  riders, 
and  stirrups — perhaps  a  little  more  "  blown,"  but 
that  was  soon  over,  and  there  sat  little  Tony  (as 
he  was  always  called),  his  fair  Saxon  face  looking 
as  red  as  a  cherry,  or  an  apple,  or  a  peony,  not  a 
"  rose  ;"  Tony  would  not  have  cared  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  rose ;  it  was  effeminate,  like  a  girl,  and 
Tony,  with  the  wisdom  of  seven  years  of  age,  held 
girls  in  contempt. 

The  other  two  boys  were  emulators  of  Tony. 
Oao  was  meant  for  a  ])arson,  the  other  for  a  sailor. 
The  sailor  approved  of  his  calling,  but  the  parson 
looked  very  dismal  when  his  future  vocation  was 
mentioned,  until  one  summer  morning,  when  he 
remembered  that  an  uncle  of  his  had  been  a  parson, 
and  combined  a  tolerable  amount  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ment with  the  parsonage. 

Such  were  the  three  elder  scions  of  the  Bloun- 
dell name.  The  fourth  was  a  girl,  Margaret  by 
name,  abbreviated  to  "  Peg." 

Peg  was  one  year  younger  than  the  youngest 
boy,  and,  of  course,  as  the  only  girl,  became  the 
pet  of  the  family.  Her  father  worshipped  her ; 
her  mother  did  pretty  much  the  same,  only  in  a 
more  rational  way  ;  her  brothers  the  same,  in  their 
way.  They  thought  her  a  wonder,  and  undertook 
the  care  of  her  education  themselves.  Tony  was 
the  riding-master.  Bob  (the  second  boy)  gave  her 
instruction  in  the  elegant  and  feminine  art  of  row- 
ing and  steering,  while  Billy,  the  youngest,  pro- 
mised to  make  her  the  best  cricketer  in  the  county. 
And  an  able  and  willing  pupil  was  Peg. 

At  ten  years  old,  she  knew  all  tho  horses  by 
name  in  her  father's  stable,  and  all  the  dogs  in  his 
kennel ;  she  could  ride,  drive,  row,  whistle,  play  at 
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trap  ball  and  cricket.  Such  were  her  accomplish- 
ments. She  coald,  also,  read  and  write ;  but,  as 
her  brothers  looked  upon  these  attributes  as  minor 
points  in  her  career,  and  as  she  took  her  tone  from 
them,  she  did  not  see  much  use  in  bothering  herself 
with  reading  and  writing ;  io  she  just  let  it  alone, 
echoing  her  father's  words,  **  it  will  all  come  by 
itself  in  time." 

And  now  her  mother,  who  had  begun  to  find 
out  that  "  Peg**  was  more  like  a  boy  than  a  girl, 
died.  This  was  a  terrible  calamity  for  the  squire. 
She  had  been  his  right  hand  in  everything,  and 
sorely  he  missed  her.  Peg  was  his  anxiety ;  he 
did  not  know  how  he  should  bring  her  up.  He 
could  manage  his  boys.  The  estate  was  for 
Anthony,  the  church  for  Hobert,  the  sea  for 
William ;  but  Peg  could  not  be  stowed  away  in 
either  estate,  church,  or  sea.  He  was  fairiy  at 
bb  wit*s  end,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Peg.  She  might  marry,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
speculate  on  that  for  her.  He  did  not  want  to 
get  rid  of  her ;  he  had  plenty  of  unentailed  pro- 
perty to  bestow  on  her.  It  was  not  the  question 
of  how  she  should  make  her  own  living,  but  how 
she  should  employ  herself — what  use  she  could  be 
of  in  the  worid — and  what  preparation  she  would 
need  for  her  ultimate  destination.  The  fact  was, 
the  squire  knew  she  wanted  something,  that  some- 
thing  was  education;  but  the  thought  had  not 
resolved  itself  into  a  tangible  form. 

Months  flew  by  while  Sir  Anthony  was  thinking 
what  he  should  do  with  Peg,  in  order  to  make 
her  like  other  people.  The  inquiry  was  answered 
by  a  lady  friend  of  his  who  liveid  near  the  Manor. 
"  Really,  Sir  Anthony,  you  should  send  Margaret 
to  school,  she  is  dreadfully  deficient.  She  posi- 
tively cannot  do  anything."  The  trio  of  brothers 
beard  the  statement  from  one  of  the  bay -windows 
of  the  room,  whither  they  had  resorted  on  the 
entrance  of  the  lady  visitor.  "  You  should  hear 
Arabella  Mathieson  play,'*  she  continued,  "  and 
she  is  only  twelve  months  older  than  your 
daughter;  and  Lady  Northcote's  youngest  girl, 
who  is  just  Margaret's  age,  has  already  gone 
through  Dante,  Corneille,  and  Racine,  and  is  half 
way  through  Schiller.  Pray  send  Miss  Bloundell 
to  school.  Sir  Anthony,  she  will  grow  up  as  igno- 
rant as  a  horse." 

"Now.  hear  that,"  whispered  Tony  to  the  duo 
at  his  side,  "  as  ignorant  as  a  horse,  as  if  a  horse 
was  ignorant — the  fool." 

"  In  a  few  years'  time  she  will  repay  you.  Sir 
Anthony,"  continued  the  lady  friend,  "  when  she 
returns  to  you,  like  other  girls  of  her  age  and 
station,  versed  in  the  literature  of  her  own  and 
other  countries." 

"  And  not  knowing  how  to  take  a  tandem  down 
the  knoll,  or  leap  old  Norris  over  the  fence,  or 
do  anythbg  worth  doing,"  whispered  the  oracular 
Tony  to  the  assenting  duo.  "If  that  she- 
dragon  don't  shut  up  soon,  1*11" — what  he  would 
do  was  lost,  for  she  spoke  again,  and  the  purport 
of  her  words  waa  so  serious  that  the  triple  pair 


of  eyes  ware  ^itd  on  her  face,  as  well  as  tbey 
could  be,  at  feast,  for  the  owners  had  retreated 
behind  the  ourtaio,  farther  and  farther  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  malignant  being,  who  had  oome 
thus  like  a  thunderbolt  to  scatter  their  domestic 
peace.  "  I  could  recommend  an  excellent  sek(»i, 
Sir  Anthony,*'  she  said.  "Annette  returos  sfter 
Christmas ;  why  not  send  Margaret  with  her?  I 
can  assure  you  that  under  th«  able  SQperinteodeDee 
of  Madame  de  Lirres,  she  will  boBomequitea 
different  creature." 

"No  doubt,"  growled  Billy  behind  thecurtiio, 
"  8h6*ll  be  like  that  stupid  little  ass,  Annette." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  and  listen,  you  fool,"  re- 
joined Tony  ;  "  hear  what  that  old  nag  says ;  ve 
can  have  your  jaw  any  day." 

"Quite  a  different  creature,"  contiaaed  the 
lady,  us  if  she  had  grown  pensively  reflective,  and 
had  lost  herself  in  the  contemplation  of  (he  imr- 
vellous  metamorphosis  of  Margaret  BlonndeJl  into 
the  "  quite  a  different  creature."  "  Her  mind 
would  of  course  be  cultivated, — ("She'd  forget 
everything  she  has  learnt,"  was  muttered  behind 
the  curtain,) — and  her  personal  appearance,  dear 
Sir  Anthony — pray,  excuse  me,  her  persoDil 
appearance  needs  care.  Look  at  her  waist !  did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  it? — ^the  sia,  I 
mean  P" 

"  None  too  large,  ma'am,  for  the  stomach  to  do 
its  work,"  rejoined  the  squire. 

"  And  her  hands,  too  !  as  if  she  had  a  hoose* 
maid's  labour." 

"  That's  with  driving  and  rowing,'*  shouted  the 
excited  Tony  from  behind  the  curtain.  As  to 
hiring  his  paragon  of  a  sister  abased,  without 
vindicating  her,  why,  that  was  out  of  all  reason- 
he  neither  could  nor  would  submit  to  sQeb  a 
degradation. 

The  well-dressed  visitor  started. 

"  Only  my  sons,  ma*am ;  onlj  my  boys,"  re- 
marked the  squire  in  explanation. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  lady  htriog 
finished  her  lecture  on  education,  took  her  de* 
parture.  And  then  the  three  brothers  emei^gtd 
from  their  retreat,  and  a  luffioient  modieom  of 
abuse  did  they  bestow  on  the  gratuitous  adviser. 

"  Send  our  Peg  to  a  trollopihg  school,"  said 
Tony. 

"  And  make  her  like  that  straigfat-laoed  doll," 
added  Bob." 

"  And  give  her  a  face  as  much  like  taflow  as 
that  milk  and  water  dose,  Annette." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Tony ;  and  echo  seemed  ta 
have  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  months  of  tiie  tw3 
other  brothers,  and  their  repetition  of  the  vcidl 
"  nonsense,  nonsense." 

The  squire  looked  pleased.  He  agreed  wftk 
his  boys  in  wishing  to  keep  the  giri  at  home,  bat 
with  the  lady  friend  in  dedding  that  she  meied 
culture  and  education. 

"She  shan't  go,"  be  said,  and  a  deafiniiog 
"hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!"  was  the  consequeaee, 
from  the  able  longs  of  the  trio. 
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MMgwret,  Of  Pag  M  ahe  was  alwaja  called, 
dttnoed  to  be  on  the  lawn,  wondering  where  her 
brotliert  could  have  been  all  the  afternoon.  She 
knew  tbat  a  lady  was  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
that  knowledge  had  kept  her  ont  of  it,  and  she 
fiiDoied  it  would  keep  her  brothen  out  of  it 
»  well ;  bat,  as  we  have  seen,  it  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Peg  stood  oa  the  lawn  looking  here 
and  there,  over  the  park,  up  the  hiU,  through  ihe 
dale,  hoping  and  expecting  to  see  a  boy  eome 
popping  out  from  sone  bosh  or  other— bat  not  a 
bit  of  a  boy  did  she  see. 

••Wh^e  can  they  beT'  sighed  Peg,  and  she 
threw  herself  down  on  the  grass  as  she  spoke. 
"  W^hy,*'  she  added,  wilh  some  animation,  as  her 
eye  followed  an  equestrian  across  the  park,  "  there's 
Bessie  Singleton  on  Barbary  j  and  letting  him 
canter,  too,  with  the  wrong  leg.  Touch  him  upon 
theaboolder,  Bees.  Oh,  she's  too  far  off  to  hear 
ne.  Now,  as  sure  as  a  gun  she'll  funk  that  leap, 
SO  round  instead  of  over  that  little  bit  of  hedge. 
There,  I  knew  it ;  and  yet  Barbary  wouU  take  it 
hke  a  deer.  Well,  I  can  ride  better  than  she  can ; 
«d  yet— ••  Peg  became  meditative.  "And 
yet,"  she  resumed,  '^  Bessie  gets  on  better  in  a 
drawing-room  after  all.  I  wish  I  were  more  like 
Bessie ;  but  I  am  not,  so  it's  no  use  wishing 
Hark,  what's  that  noise  ?" 

The  spontaneous  trio  had  broken  upon  her  ear. 

"Why,  those  boys  are  in  the  drawing-room 
after  aM,"  she  said;  "what  regular  fools  to  stay 
there.     I'll  go  and  see  what  they're  about." 

"Here's  Peg,  ask  her,'*  was  her  salutation  as 
the  entered. 

,  "What  do  you  want  to  ask  meP"  she  inquired. 
The  nighty  treason  of  the  propounded  question  of 
ichool  was  unfolded. 

To  the  astonishment  of  her  father  and  brothers 
Peg  stood  mute. 

"Peg,"  exclaimed  Tony— *' Peg,"  said  Eobert 
—"Peg,"  chimed  in  WiUiam. 

"Well,"  was  her  answer,  as  she  looked  first  at 
the  one  and  then  at  the  other. 

"WeH,"  repeated  the  three  simultaneously; 
''Well,  why  don't  you  speak,  Peg  P" 

"Because  I'm  thinking." 

The  three  boys  looked  as  if  they  thought  she 
had  gone  mad. 

"  Thinkiug !"  they  agam  exclaimed  together, 
-what  abo«t.  Peg r 

"What  that  woman  said,"  she  replied,  "and  I 
kalf  believe  she  was  right." 

The  boys  almost  curled  their  noses  in  contempt. 

"Why,  Bob,  what  do  you  think  I  heard  a  man 
say  to  Lady  Elizabeth  the  other  day  (gentlemen 
were  always  "men"  with  Peg).  Why,  he  said 
Mm  Bbundell  should  have  been  the  daughter  of 
8tt  Anthony's  coachman  instead  of  Sir  Anthony 
Jaaadf,  be<^e  her  mind  is  in  the  kennel,  and  her 
Wt  in  the  stable.  There,  Bob,  what  do  you 
tlttkof  thatf  And  when  those  dancing  idiots 
come  and  serape  away  before  me,  I'm  afraid  of 
even  their  enp^  iooguea  taUdng  of  something  I 


dou't  know  anything  about.  But  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  sohool,  I  should  hate  that."  Peg  looked 
miserable.  "  The  nasty  close  sehoolroom,  like  a 
loose  box  with  musty  straw  in  it;  and  the 
governess  a  gray,  bony  old  mare,  with  no  go  in 
her;  no,  I  won't  go  to  school.  I  sliould  kick 
over  the  traces  in  a  day ;  yet  I  do  want  to  get 
into  harness,  and  trot  alon^  as  others  do." 

Now  it  happened  that  Margaret  Bloundell  was 
about  as  beautiful  a  girl  as  you  could  see  any- 
where. The  clear  complexion,  dark  eye,  hair 
literally  like  the  raven's  wing,  and  the  lovely 
expression  of  the  face  ;  the  perfect  truth,  the 
absence  of  study,  the  innocence,  and  the  bright 
mteU^fonoe — all  this  made  the  recreant  Peg  a 
very  j^eaaant  thing  to  look  at ;  and  as  her  father 
leant  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  turned  his  money,  he  came  to 
that  conclusion ;  and  he  came  to  another — that  it 
was  a  great  shame  (or  such  a  creature  to  be 
brought  up  with  alxMit  the  same  amount  of  educa- 
tion as  a  stable  boy. 

The  brothers  were  mute.  They  saw  a  chance 
of  their  losing  a  pupil  and  companion,  and  that 
loas  in  their  eyes  involved  everything  that  was 
proFokug.  They  were  not  bgical;  they  argued 
by  facts  and  through  facts,  and  they  saw  nothmg 
more  in  the  proposed  educational  scheme  than  a 
very  annoying  fact. 

"  So  you  want  to  be  clever,  P^ ;  yet  you  don't 
want  to  go  to  school,"  said  her  father. 
Peg  nodded. 

"  Now,  how  can  that  be  managed  P" 
"  Don't  know,"  said  Peg. 
"  But  I  do,"  said  her  father. 
"Speak  then,"  said  Peg. 
^  Have  a  governess  at  home,"  said  hex  father. 
"That  will  do  famously,"  said  Peg.     "Dou't 
look  so  glum,  Tony.     You  would  be  ashamed  of 
me  some  day,  if  you  are  not  now.     Yes,  father,  a 
governess  is  the  thing ;  but  how  shall  we  get  one  P" 
"  I  will  write  to  London,  and  ask  your  aunt 
Rachel  to  look  out  for  me." 

Aunt  Kachel  was  a  very  poor  and  a  very  proud 
person.  She  had  married  an  excellent  man,  a  half 
pay  captain,  the  younger  brother  of  the  squire ;  he 
died,  and  she  had  her  widow's  pension  and  a  vcf  j 
small  private  property  to  live  on.  Sir  Anthony 
wished  to  provide  for  her,  but  her  answer  was 
"  No,  I  have  enough ;"  and  she  would  have  had 
enough,  but  she  had  adopted  a  poor,  friendless 
little  child,  and  the  "  enough"  for  one  wu  barely 
enough  for  two. 

She  lived  in  one  of  the  out  of  the  way  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis — a  very  unfashionable  neighbour*^ 
hood,  where  she  could  get  fresh  aur  for  the  child, 
and  decent  lodgings  at  a  moderate  rate.  Aunt 
Kachel  was  a  very  plainly  dressed  old  lady,  wear*' 
ing  the  Same  rusty  blaek  silk  year  after  year,  turn- 
ing it  inside  out»  upside  down,  hind  before^  as  each 
part  became  too  bad  for  the  moat  eonapicuous  part 
of  the  dress.  Now,  to  Aunt  Badkd  Sir  Anthouj 
wrote  on  the  aui^ect  of  the  gofcntfs. 
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*'  Get  me  a  good  one,  while  you  arc  aboat  it," 
he  said ;  *'  never  mind  the  price.  She  mast  know 
everything,  and  be  able  to  pot  a  filly  in  capital 
training." 

Aunt  Rachel  was  rather  terrified  at  the  task 
imposed  on  her.  She  had  lived  oat  of  the  sphere 
of  governesses  so  long  that  she  scarcly  knew  what 
they  were,  or  what  they  shoald  be.  She  had  an 
antiquated  notion  that  they  ought  to  be  gentle- 
women, but  she  discarded  that,  after  she  had  seen 
some  half  a  dozen,  who  certainly  were  not  gentle- 
women, and  never  had  been. 

Aunt  Rachel  held  governess  levees,  and  the 
ladies  attended  in  shoals.  Some  of  them  were 
intensely  grand,  and  gave  Aunt  Rachel  to  suppose 
that  they  condescended  to  teach  from  some  philan- 
thropical  motive ;  some,  fancy ;  anything,  in  fact, 
but  necessity.  But  Aunt  Rachel,  in  her  little 
quiet  chimney  corner,  had  learnt  many  of  the  little 
crotchets  of  life,  and  one  of  them  was,  never  to 
take  people  at  their  own  valuation. 

At  last  one  governess  came  whom  Aunt  Rachel 
hoped  to  be  able  to  engage.  This  lady  was  dressed 
in  bbck  lace,  and  black  velvet,  and  black  feathers, 
and  bugles,  and  beads.  She  did  not  look  very  bad 
among  it  all ;  perhaps  the  black  redeemed  her — 
for  people  always  look  better  in  black  than  in 
anything  else. 

"  What  are  you  qualified  for  teaching  P*'  asked 
the  little  old  lady. 

"Everything,"  was  the  answer.  "French, 
Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  the  usual 
routine  of  an  English  education,  of  course" — the 
"routine"  being  added  like  the  potatoes  at  a 
dinner-party,  as  a  thing  of  course — a  mere  incon- 
siderable trifle,  an  article  scarcely  worth  mention- 
ing. "Why  you  are  a  perfect  compendium  of 
knowledge,"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  as  a  very  peculiar 
smile  played  round  the  old  lady's  mouth — an 
encyclopssdist  in  petticoats.  You  would  do  to  be 
shown  in  a  caravan  at  sixpence  per  head,  as  the 
living  wonder  of  the  day.*' 

The  smile  bid  the  latent  sarcasm  of  the  words, 
and  emboldened  the  "living  wonder"  to  go  on. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued ;  "  I  am  quite  a  finishing 
governess — quite ;  little  appreciated  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  assure  you." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  you,"  added  the  little  old 
lady ;  and  again  the  smile  played  round  the  mouth, 
and  this  time  travelled  up  to  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  never  taught  any  but  carriage  people 
yet,"  pursued  the  governess. 

"  Who  P''  asked  the  little  old  lady ;  «  who  P" 

"  Carriage  people"  answered  the  governess  with 
a  superlative  air,  "carriage  people,"  "  Ah"!  said 
the  little  old  lady,  with  a  very  quiet  look — "  Oh  I 
I  understand,  coachmen's  children ;  yoa  are  a 
philanthropist  then,  eh  ?" 

The  smile  had  travelled  to  the  brow,  it  was 
wrinkled  with  merriment. 

"  Coachmen's  children,  ma*am" — and  the  gover- 
i^ess  wae  rubicund  with  offended  dignity — "  No, 
ma'am,  carriage  people.     I  mean  those  who  can 


afford  to  ride  in  carriages,  not  those  who  drire 
them."  "  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  litUe  old  ladj,  "  I 
am  very  stupid,  and  have  lived  so  long  in  these  oat 
of  the  way  parts,  that  I  have  really  forgotten  the 
difference  between  those  who  have  carriages  and 
those  who  have  none.  Of  course  you  most  be  a 
superior  person  from  having  always  taugU  'car- 
riage people.'  May  I  ask  what  remuneralioa  jon 
expect?" 

The  governess  hesitated.  She  looked  at  the 
black  silk  gown,  and  thought,  "  that  won't  give 
much,  and  I've  been  *  out'  for  many  months  not, 
I'll  ask  enough  to  pay  me,  but  not  enough  to  lose 
the  place.  I  suppose  she  can  give  fifty."  Aaik 
Rachel  had  not  mentioned  the  name  or  statioa  of 
the  pupil. 

"  Fifty  pounds  a  year,"  was  the  answer. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her. 

"Only  fifty,"  she  said,  "for  German,  Italian, 
French,  Latin,  together  with  music,  and  an  enUre 
English  education?  it  is  too  cheap— why  if  jon 
have  studied  under  efficient  masters,  and  gi?en 
time  and  energy  to  the  work,  you  cannot  be  repaid 
for  the  money,  time,  and  labour  expended.  What 
had  you  in  your  last  situation  ?'* 

"Fifty-five." 

"Only  fifty-five,  were  they  'carriage  people?*" 
(There  was  a  tinge  of  sadness  over  the  benevolent 
old  face  now.) 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  shade  of 
severity — "  they  paid  their  coachman  belter  than 
they  paid  you,  better  in  proportion,  I  mean ;  veiy 
likely  with  his  stable  perquisites,  much  better 
in  downright  hard  cash ;  did  he  understand  Latin, 
German,  French,  and  all  the  other  branches  of 
learning  you  profess  to  teach  P" 

The  governess  smiled  now,  as  she  ansvcred 
"  decidedly  not." 

"And  therefore  his  education  for  his  calling 
could  not  have  cost  half  as  much  as  yours;  and 
yet  his  remuneration  was  greater.  My  dear— jou 
had  better  have  been  the  coachman  than  the  go* 
verness  of  the  "  carriage  people,"  after  alL  I  will 
consider  your  plea,  and  send  you  my  decision. 
Good  morning."  There  was  an  air  of  quiet,  dig- 
nified decision  about  Aunt  Rachel  which  forbade 
any  further  discussion. 

The  next  governess  she  saw  was  a  fat,  respecta- 
ble-looking woman.  She  seemed  like  a  sensible 
person,  and  she  had  a  sensible  voice.  Iler  cata- 
logue of  qualifications  was  the  same  as  her  prede- 
cessors, but  she  left  out  music,  of  which  she  onl; 
professed  to  teach  the  "  rudiments."  She  spoke  so 
sensibly  about  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
expressed  such  just  notions  on  the  subject,  that 
Aunt  Rachel  was  pleased  with  her.  She  engaged 
her  at  a  liberal  salary,  and  despatched  her  forthwith 
to  the  "Manor." 

"  So  the  teacher's  found  at  lasC  s»^  Ton^ 
when  the  letter  announcing  the  fact  arrived.  "What 
a  bore  1" 

"  Horrid  bore  I"  chimed  in  Robert, 
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"Abomioable!"  added  BilW. 

Vtg  sighed  heavilj,  and,  saying  nothing,  thought 
the  more.  Peg  had  been  trying  to  cram  herself 
erer  since  a  governess  had  been  talked  about.  **  I'll 
know  something,  at  any  rate,"  she  said.  **  What 
did  you  learn  at  first,  Bob  ?**  she  asked. 

"  My  letters,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  what  next?" 

"  To  panoh  a  boy's  head,  if  he  gave  me  any 
slang.*' 

"  Yes,  yes,**  said  Peg,  "  I  know  all  that ;  but 
what  did  you  learn  in  the  way  of  books,  Bob — 
what  lessons  ?" 

"  What  lessons  ?     Why  the  Latin" 

But  she  stopped  him.  "Not  Latin,  Bob;  I 
want  English.  What  English  books  did  you  learn  ?** 

"  When  I  was  a  youngster,  I  learnt  Mangnall." 

"  And  wliat's  Mangnall  about  ?"  asked  Peg. 

'*  What's  Mangnall  about  ?  Why  every  thing- 
history  and  all  besides ." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Peg ;  "  now  I'll  read  Mang- 
nail  until  the  woman  comes." 

"And  rU  help  you.  Peg,"  said  Bob.  And  so 
he  did.  Every  morning  the  two  sat  down  to  read  ; 
and  Tony  and  Billy  joined  them;  and  Mangnall 
carried  the  day  against  rowing,  leaping,  and  cricket. 

"  Fe^9  wonderfully  clever,"  remarked  the  trio 
ow  day,  when  the  Mangnall  study  had  been  dis- 
missed ;  **  she  knows  all  about  England,  and  lots  of 
the  little  questions  at  the  end  about  tin  and 
pewter.** 

"Wonderfully  clever,"  said  Bob;  and  echo 
popped  into  Billy's  mouth,  and  squeaked  out — 
"Wonderfully  clever!" 

"  She'll  outdo  that  tallow-faced  Annette,"  said 
Bob.  *•  I  suppose  it's  a  good  thing  this  teacher 
voman  is  coming,  after  all." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  said  the  others ;  "  Peg  said  it 
was,  and  Peg  is  always  right." 

The  eventful  day  for  the  governess's  arrival 
came,  and  with  the  day  the  governess  herself.  The 
trio  bid  themselves  in  the  bushes,  and  took  the 
wnrcy  thence.  Peg  came  bounding  down  the 
stairs— as  usual,  acting  from  impulse,  and  wishing 
to  give  the  stranger  a  kindly  greeting.  But  the 
inpalse  and  the  greeting  both  received  a  check — 
a  dash  of  cold  water  thrown  over  both — by  the 
Banner  in  which  Miss  Jennings  (so  was  she  named) 
received  her  future  pupil. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Bloundell ;  I  hope  I  see 
yon  well" — and  a  model  bow  and  a  model  smile 
accompanied  the  words. 

Peg  gave  her  hand,  and  looked  shy.  Bil^y 
vovld  have  said  that  she  was  "  thrown  on  her  beam 
ends ;"  Tony,  that  she  had  "  gone  down  on  her 
baunchea  ;'*  she  herself  remembered  something 
about  a  "  wet  blanket,"  and  for  the  first  time  in 
ber  life  experienced  the  uncomfortable  sensation 
of  wearing  one. 

"  Ah  !**  said  Miss  Jennings,  as  she  remarked  the 
hesitation  and  change  of  manner ;  "  ah !  a  little 
shy ;  we  shall  soon  be  good  friends ;  all  my  pupils 
JoTO  me/' 


Peg  looked  up  in  wonder.  "  Do  they  ?"  she 
thought;  "I  don't  believe  it." 

Miss  Jencings  had  delivered  her  educational 
preface,  and  now  turned  to  the  cabman.  "  One 
large  box,  two  smaller  ones,  three  brown  paper 
parcels,  two  white  ditto,  a  parasol,  and  a  work 
basket,"  she  said,  reading  the  list  of  her  worldly 
goods  as  he  took  them  from  the  cab.  "  Thank 
you — that  is  all  right.  Now,  my  good  man,  what 
is  your  fare  f"  The  cabman  named  it.  "  Impos- 
sible !"  was  her  exclamation.  "You  are  extor- 
tionate, cabman.  It  is  wrong  to  encourage  extor- 
tion," she  continued  to  Peg,  doing  a  little  "  go- 
verness" by  way  of  parenthesis.  "  So  much  shall 
I  give  you,"  selecting  coins  to  about  two  thirds 
of  the  amount  the  cabman  named. 

"  Screw !"  was  muttered  in  the  bushes. 

"  It  is  a  pily  your  class,"  continued  Miss  Jen- 
nings to  the  cabman,  "  do  not  know  how  to  act 
honestly,  and  ask  what  is  your  due  and  no  more." 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  cabman  in  question  was 
both  an  honest  and  respectable  man,  and  had  asked 
no  more  than  his  fare.  He  knew  that  he  was  right ; 
and  Miss  Jennings  oiHj  fancied  that  she  was  right. 
So  he  had  the  best  end  of  the  stick ;  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  and  use  it,  too. 

"  That's  my  fare,"  he  said,  naming  the  sum  he 
had  first  mentioned.  "I  take  that  or  nothing. 
Ask  Sir  Anthony,  ma'am — he'll  tell  you  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong." 

The  cabman  knew  Sir  Anthony,  and  also  knew 
that  he  could  safely  appeal  to  him.  And  Peg  knew 
the  same ;  and  therefore,  at  the  mention  of  her 
father's  name,  off  she  flew  to  him,  and  summoned 
him  to  the  scene  of  contest. 

"  Here,  father,"  she  said,  "  here's  the  governess 
come ;  and  she  won't  pay  old  John,  because  she 
says  he  wants  to  charge  too  much.  Come  along, 
father,  and  help  him." 

And  in  thai  manner  Sir  Anthony  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  woman  who  was  to  re-model 
his  daughter's  mind  and  manners. 

"  Pray  do  not  distress  yourself,  madam  ;  allow 
my  servant  to  arrange  this  matter  for  you,"  said 
Sir  Anthony  to  the  now  apologetic  governess. 
"  You  must  be  fatigued  after  your  long  journey. 
Peg — let  Miss  Jennings  be  shown  to  her  room, 
and  order  some  refreshment  for  hor.  We  do  not 
dine  until  six,  madam,  he  added ;  it  is  now  only 
four." 

"  Skinflint !"  said  Tony,  as  he  left  the  observa- 
tory. "She'd  split  a  sixpence,  if  she  could," 
added  Bob.  "Or sell  her  father's  soul  for  two- 
pence," added  Billy— and  the  three  walked  ofiT  in 
procession,  in  no  very  amiable  mood  to  the  go- 
verness. 

Dinner  time  came.  The  governess  was  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  and  her  position  in  the  household. 
There  was  method  iu  every  fold  of  her  gown  and 
curl  of  her  hair.  Even  the  very  way  in  which  she 
took  her  seat  spoke  to  you  of  Lindley  Murray,  and 
her  manner  of  eating  her  dinner  brought  down 
tomes  of  Gibbon^  Hume,  aqd  RoUin  on  you,  to  saj 
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nothing;  of  Euclid,  Keiib,  and  Blacky  It  was  a 
miserable  dinner  that — ftrj  miserable.  Sir  An- 
tbonj  talked  to  the  gorerness,  and  the  gOTeraess 
talked  to  him  and  at  her  popil.  The  trio  carried 
on  a  eoromunicatire  intercourse  under  the  table 
with  their  hands  and  feet,  but  not  one  word  did 
they  ntter.  Peg  coald  eat  nothing,  and  looked 
▼ery  much  as  if  the  wonld  cry.  So  things  pro- 
gressed until  a  scries  of  yells  and  howls  suddenly 
came  from  the  terrace  outside  the  dining-room 
windows. 

'*  There's  that  old  brute  Qrowler  biting  little 
Grip  again,**  said  Tony,  as  he  jumped  up  and  ran 
to  the  window  followed  by  Bob  and  Billy.  Peg 
fbrgot  gOTcmcss,  propriety,  and  crerything  cite. 
Qrip  was  hers,  a  little  tiny  terrier,  a  poor  helpless 
little  thing,  and  for  Qrip  to  be  in  danger,  and  his 
mistress  to  sit  down  content  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So  away  went 
Peg  to  the  rescue  of  her  fafourite,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  disdainful  looks  cast  ou  her  by  the 
amiable  Miss  Jennings.  Not  that  Peg  would  hare 
oared  one  pin,  had  she  known ;  she  would  have  seen 
the  whole  army  of  gotemesses  consigned  to 
Pandemonium  or  any  other  place,  rather  than  bare 
had  a  little  helpless  creature  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
great  big  bully  of  a  dog. 

"That  shan't  happen  again,"  thought  Miss 
Jennings ;  butshe  did  not  say  what  she  thought,  or 
if  she  had  conveyed  her  words  to  speech  she  would 
hare  put  them  bto  correct  English,  and  have 
declared  that  **  that  shall  not  occur  again.**  Miss 
Jennings  weighed  every  word  she  uttered,  placed 
every  sentence  in  the  jmlm  of  her  hand,  looked  at 
it,  and  extracted  all  she  thought  fit  for  public  use, 
carefully  throwing  aside  all  objectionable  expres- 
sions. 

Unfortunately,  Grip's  ear  was  badly  bitten. 
Warm  water  was  needed  to  bathe  it ;  the  kitchen 
was  a  hot  water  spring,  so  off  went  Peg  at  once  to 
the  kitchen  to  get  what  she  wanted  for  her  medical 
purpose  of  fomentation,  carrying  the  little  dog  with 
ber.  <*  ril  shoot  that  great  brute  if  he  begins  that 
game  again,"  said  Tony,  as  he  followed  Peg. 

"Better  give  him  away,**  urged  Bob. 

"Farmer  Mitchel  wants  him,*'  added  Billy. 

"  Then,  let  him  go  there,'*  said  Tony,  and  by 
that  time  they  had  reached  the  kitchen,  and  enlisted 
the  cook  in  favour  of  their  compassionate  feelings 
for  the  poor  little  dog. 

"  Do  you  permit  Miss  Bloundcll  to  leave  the 
table  thus  P"  the  governess  had  asked, "as  the  flying 
Peg  disappeared  through  the  windows. 

"I  am  too  lax,  I  believe,  Madam,"  was  the 
remark  of  Sir  Anthony ;  "  but  the  occasion  of  the 
accident  to  the  little  faTourite  dog  must  plead  her 
excuse.** 

The  governess  eat  her  meat  in  dignified  reserve. 
"  I  must  establish  a  precedent,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  not  only  with  the  daughter  but  the  father 
also.     I  will  let  him  See  that  I  am  displeased.'* 

He  did  see  this,  and  to  mollify  the  indignant 
lady  he  eent  Mark  (the  butler)  to  the  absentees, 


desiring  their  immediate  presence  in  the  diabg- 


"  It's  that  governess,"  said  Tony,  as  they  beard 
the  message,  "  bother  her." 

"Yes,**  added  Bob,  "if  she  hadn't  beeakn 
we  could  have  taken  little  Grip  in." 

"  Do  it  now,"  added  Billy }  "  if  she  don't  l&t 
it,  let  her  cut." 

Again  Peg  was  silent,  preferring  aetions  to 
words,  in  agreement  wiih  which  preference  sbe 
took  the  little  suffering  animal  in  her  anas,  and 
carried  him  into  the  dining-room  with  ber. 

"  Look,  father,'*  she  said,  as,  her  lip  trembliog, 
she  pointed  to  the  torn  ear  of  her  favourite,  **  look 
at  the  poor  little  thing." 

Her  dress  was  covered  with  blood  from  tbe 
wound ;  her  hands  were  soiled  with  the  mud  with 
which  his  feet  were  covered.  She  was  not,  per- 
haps, the  prettiest  object  for  a  drsTing-room,  bat 
somehow  the  kindness  nnd  the  feelings  whidi  had 
made  her  appearance  what  it  was,  claimed  pardon 
for  her. 

"  You  should  allow  your  servant  to  attend  to 
your  dog.  Miss  Bkrondell,"  remarked  the  governess, 
in  her  tone  of  most  convincing  determination;  **it 
is  inconsistent  for  jou  to  do  it." 

"  Inconsistent !"  Peg  gazed  at  tbe  governess. 
"  Inconsistent !  Father,  is  it  inconsistent  to  help 
poor  little  wounded  Grip  ?" 

Sir  Anthony  took  the  band  she  laid  uvcm  his 
shoulder,  and,  as  he  gave  it  one  little  kindly  shake, 
he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  smile,  which  bad  nothing 
cold  or  formal  or  reprimanding  in  it;  and  theo, 
instead  of  answering  her  question,  and  reading  her 
a  right  down  good  lecture  on  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  mercy  shown  to  a  dumb  brute,  he  merely  said, 
"  Peg,  go  and  eat  your  dinner,  and  keep  Gnp  in 
your  lap." 

The  governess  looked  at  Sir  Anthony,  and 
thought,  "  This  house  is  not  to  my  taste*  my  autho- 
rity will  be  act  at  nought — I  won't  stay  ;*'  but  she 
looked  from  Sir  Anthony  to  the  dinner-tabfe  and 
the  viands,  and  thought  again,  "  this  table  k  to 
my  taste,  my  appetite  will  be  satisfied — I  wili 
stay." 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  school-room.  Miss  Mar- 
garet," said  tbe  governess,  as  she  rose  from  the 
table  ;  "  perhaps  we  may  begin  some  litUe  premo- 
nitory educational  exercise.*' 

Peg  looked  up,  and  then  looked  down — up  at 
tbe  governess,  down  at  the  dog ;  she  was  discus- 
sing in  her  own  mind  how  she  could  do  ber  daty 
by  both ;  for  Peg  had  a  conscience  of  her  own,  and 
held  that  she  owed  something  to  the  wounded  dog. 
Wrapping  up  the  little  creature  very  carefully,  she 
prepared  to  loHow  her  governess  or  rather  preeede 
her,  to  the  school-room. 

"  Pray,  do  not  take  that  anunal.  Miss  Bloundell," 
said  the  latter;  "I  never  permit  animals  ia  the 
room  at  lessons.  "I  must  have  the  undivided 
attentbn  of  my  pupils." 

Peg  held  the  dog  resolutely. 

"  I  must  be  obeved/*  if  you  please,  coaUnaed 
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tbe  init  gorerness.     Still,  Peg  held  the  dog.    "  I 
nerer  allow  hesitation/*  again  urged  Miss  Jennings. 

A  pilohed  battle  seemed  likelj,  unless  pacific 
segocktions  conld  be  managed,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  entered  into  between  the  belh'gerents. 

**  LeaTe  Grip  with  Bob,  Peg,"  suggested  Sir 
Anthooy. 

"  GiTC  him  to  me,  Peg,"  chimed  in  Bob ;  **  / 
don't  bate  dogs." 

It  was  a  thrust  direct  at  the  governess ;  the 
feoeing-match  had  begun. 

*•  Now,"  said  the  governess,  as  she  sat  down  in 
the  school-room,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  herself 
r.t  Lome ;  "  now,  Miss  Bloundell,  let  me  hear  the 
oovrse  of  study  you  have  hitherto  pursued." 

"A  fortnight  with  Bob  and  Mangnail,'*  thought 
Peg ;  "I  have  not  learnt  much,"  said  Margaret. 

*'Then  we  must  be  very  industrious  nowr,"  the 
governess  remarked.  "  I  will,  in  a  few  questions, 
glean  the  probable  extent  of  your  literary  acquirc- 
meatd,  aod  then  we  shall  know  how  to  go  on.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  history  ?'' 

**  Yes,"  said  Peg,  strong  in  her  belief  in  Mang- 
sall.     "  And  geography  P"  inquired  the  governess. 

"  Y — e — s,  a  little,"  said  Peg,  hesitatingly — 
(there  was  no  geography  in  Mangnall). 

"And  ciphering?"  rejoined  the  governess. 

"Sums?"  suggested  Peg. 

"Yes," 

**  I  don't  know  much  about  sums,*'  said  Peg. 

'*  And  astronomy,  and  geology,  and  chronology  ?** 
added  Miss  Jennings.  Sh  e  was  bringing  the  whole 
artiDeiy  of  her  learning  down  on  Peg,  expecting  to 
subdue  her  entirely  thereby. 

"  Never  heard  of  such  things,"  said  Peg. 

Miss  Jennings  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  at 
snob  lamentable  ignorance. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  mythology?"  was 
tbe  next  question. 

"Myth— what?"  asked  Peg. 

"  Mythology — the  ancient  gods  and  goddesses, 
yon  know  ?" 

Still,  Peg  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

"  Japiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Vulcan  ?" 

A  ray  of  bright  intelligence  spread  over  the  face 
ofPe^. 

"  Vulcan  !"  she  excbimed.  «  i  should  think  I 
do  know  something  about  Vulcan — the  nasty, 
vieions  brute ;  why  he  ran  away  with  my  father  at 
the  top  of  the  knoll,  galloped  down  the  hill,  made 
a  miss  at  the  gate  at  the  bottom,  threw  my  father, 
and  broke  his  leg.  I  should  thmk  we  do  all  of 
ns  know  something  about  Vulcon." 

"  Vulcan  ran  away  with  your  father  at  the  top 
of  the  knoU  I  Vulcan  made  a  miss  at  the  gate  at 
the  bottom !  Vulcan  broke  your  father's  leg ! — 
(the  governess  spoke  in  very  measured  terms). 
Why,  Miss  Bloundell,  of  whom  are  you  now  speak- 

"Of  Vulcan,  the  brown  colt,  of  course,"  said 
Peg;  "  whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Vulcan,  the  heathen  deity,"  groaned  the  go- 
verness. 


"  Oh  !"  replied  Peg,  as  an  indefinite  notion  of 
some  undiscovered  region  of  knowledge  dawned  on 
her  mind.  "Oh I  I  don't  know  your  Vulcan — 
and  (such  a  merry  twinkle  then  glimmered  in 
Peg's  eye)  you  don't  know  mine." 

And  that  was  thrust  the  second. 

"  Now  let  me  sec  what  you  know  of  history  ?" 

Peg  sat  very  firmly  on  her  seat.  She  had  great 
confidence  in  Mangnall,  but  none  in  herself,  so  she 
sat  very  firmly  in  her  chair,  just  as  she  would  have 
sat  to  have  a  tooth  drawn. 

"  Which  will  you  begin  with  P"  said  Miss  Jen- 
nings. 

"England,"  answered  Peg, 

"  Ve — ry  well,"  replied  the  governess,  with  the 
amiability  of  a  great  torn  eat,  who  is  about  to  make 
a  spring  on  an  unfortunate  mouse.  "  Ve — ry  well. 
Who  first  conquered  Britain  ?" 

"  That's  not  the  first  question,"  said  Peg,  thrown 
out  completely  by  tins  mode  of  questioning.  "  See 
here,"  and  she  took  up  her  authority,  Mangnall; 
"  look  here,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  heading  of 
the  chapter  she  had  studied  with  Bob. 

"  English  questions.  Now,  read  the  first — 
name  the  six  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. There,  jou  see,  it  says  nothing  about  con- 
quering Britain — that  comes  after.  Now,  I'll  say 
it  ;"*  and  she  ran  through  the  page  of  questions 
and  answers,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  only  stopped 
at  last  for  want  of  breath. 

"  Now  I've  come  to  the  conquering  Britain," 
she  continued,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Jennings.  "  I  see 
perfectly  that  you  are  quite  uneducated — that  jou 
have  never  had  the  slightest  instruction — (Peg 
looked  incredulous,  and  whispered  something  about 
Bob) — and  that  I  must  fancy  you  are  only  six 
years  of  age,  and  set  jou  tasks  accordingly.  Now, 
if  you  please,  we  will  conclude  our  study  for  to- 
day.    At  w!iat  time  do  jou  take  tea  ?" 

"  When  we're  ready  for  it.  " 

"  And  when  are  you  likely  to  be  ready  P" 

"When  my  father  wakens  from  his  after  dinner 
nap." 

It  was  an  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment, but  Miss  Jennings  was  fain  to  be  as  content 
as  possible. 

A  month  passed — a  weary,  ill-tempered  month. 
Peg  looked  wretched,  and  was  wretched.  The 
boys  kept  away  from  home.  Sir  Anthony  was 
also  dissatisfied,  but  kept  at  home.  Ho  noticed 
his  child's  jaded  looks,  her  loss  of  colour,  want  of 
appetite,  and,  he  mentally  decided  that  if  study 
involved  all  this,  study  should  be  given  up.  But 
he,  like  many  another  roan,  was  a  covrard  where 
woman  was  concerned.  He  felt  he  was  not  justified 
in  sending  the  teacher  away  without  good  cause. 
He  longed  and  hoped  for  good  cause,  and  both  the 
longing  and  hope  were  answered,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

It  was  Sir  Anthony's  custom,  as  wo  have  seen, 
to  sleep  after  dinner,  and  this  sleep,  by  his  children, 
was  considered  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  broken. 
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Those  grca(  rough  boys,  noisy  enoogb,  and  perhaps 
only  too  rough  generally,  would  take  off  their 
shoes *as  tliey  crossed  the  hall  during  the  hour  of 
their  faihefs  repose,  and  sink  their  yoices  to  a 
whisper  lest  they  should  dbturb  him. 

Now,  Miss  Jennings  was  musically  inclined,  and 
disposed,  moreorer,  to  improve  her  deficiency  in 
the  art ;  and  she,  in  her  wisdom,  decided  that  the 
hour  of  Sir  Anthony*8  sleep — the  hour  after  dinner 
— was  the  Tery  best  in  the  twenty. four  for  her  to 
practise,  and  when  this  conclusion  had  assumed  the 
tangible  form  of  determination,  she  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  act  on  it. 

"  What's  that  now  ?"  whispered  Tony  to  Peg, 
as  the  opening  chord  of  some  flourishing  jargon 
was  heard. 

"  Docs  that  woman  know  our  father's  asleep  P** 

"  If  she  does  not,  I'll  soon  let  her  know,"  said 
Peg,  and  off  she  went  to  the  drawing-room. 

**My  father  is  asleep,  Miss  Jennings.** 

"  Is  he,  my  dear  P  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied 
Miss  Jennings.  (Strum,  strum,  strum,  went  the 
piano.) 

"  The  noise  will  disturb  him,"  added  Peg. 

"  Crescendo  nntil  the  end  of  the  line,  and  then 
diminuendo,"  read  the  governess,  alluding  to  the 
composer's  marks. 

"  You  must  not  play  now,"  and  Peg  advanced 
to  the  piano,  as  if  she  meant  to  enforce  her  words 
by  action. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  common  time,  I  see — a 
pause  would  be  advisable,"  said  the  governess, 
alluding  again  to  the  music. 

"  Then  make  it,"  added  Peg,  thinking  of  her 
father. 

**  Make  what  P  Miss  Margaret." 

"  A  pause,  as  you  said.    My  father  is  asleep." 

The  governess  looked  at  her  pupil  with  an  eye 
which  said,  "How  dare  you  interfere  with  me  V* 
and  Peg  returned  the  look  with  one  which  said, 
«*  I  dare  that,  and  anything  else,  for  my  father's 
sake." 

The  strumming  was  carried  on  more  violently 
than  ever. 

"Very  well,"  thought  Peg;  "  see  if  I'm  not 
even  with  you  to-morrow." 

Sir  Anthony  had  been  disturbed.  Peg  met  him 
as  he  was  leaving  the  drawing-room. 

Now  (hat  evening  a  privy  council  was  held  under 
the  walnut-tree  on  the  lawn. 

"  Impudence,"  said  Tony. 

"  Worse,"  added  Bob. 

"  I'd  like  to  lick  her,  if  she  weren't  a  woman," 
continued  Billy. 

"  She  shan't  make  that  noise  again,"  said  Peg ; 
"  look  here,"  and  she  held  up  a  small  and  bright 
key. 

"  What's  that  ?"  inquired  Bob. 

"  Key  of  piano,"  answered  Peg. 

"She'll  get  it  back,"  said  Billy. 

"  So  she  may  if  she  can ;  come  along  all  of  you ; 
I'm  geing  to  pitch  it  into  the  pond,"  and  off  ran 
Peg  as  she  spoke,  followed  by  the  triumvirate. 


"  There,"  said  Peg,  as  the  key  flew  through  the 
air,  and  fell  with  a  splash  among  the  water  IMies. 
"  There !  that's  the  best  throw  I  ever  gave  in  m 
life."  «  Hurrah,"  shouted  the  brothers.  "  Hip,  kip. 
hurrah." 

"Now  home,"  said  Peg,  "and—no  peaehing! 
Won't  she  look  glum  to-morrow  !" 

The  morrow  came.  Everything  went  on  as  usual, 
nntil  (he  hour  after  dinner.  Then  up  rose  the 
governess ;  she  left  the  room  with  a  more  deter- 
mined air  than  usual,  and  swept  majestically  past 
Peg  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  Now  for  the  storm.  Never  mind,  it's  better 
than  the  music." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  drawing-room  bdl 
rang  ;  again,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  butler  came 
up  to  Peg. 

"  Miss  Jennings  wants  to  know  where  the  ker 
of  the  piano  is.  Miss  Margaret,"  he  said. 

"  I'll  tell  her,"  answered  Peg,  as  she  stalked  away. 

"  My  father  is  asleep,"  she  said,  as  she  entered 
the  room  where  the  unsuspecting  governess  stood. 
"  The  music  disturbs  him  ;  you  must  not  play." 

The  governess  looked  as  if  she  would  have  stnick 
Peg.  "  I  will  play,"  she  answered.  "  Sir  Anthony 
cannot  hear  me  in  the  dining-room  ;  give  me  the 
key."  "  I  have  not  got  it."  "  Do  you  know  where 
it  is  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Where  ?"  "  At  the  bottom 
of  the  lily  pond,  in  the  park,  and  I  threw  it  there 
because  yon  woke  my  father  yesterday."  TTic 
governess  was  filled  with  rage ;  Peg,  cool  with 
satisfaction.  "  I'll  relinquish  my  situation,"  said 
the  governess.  "  Do,"  added  Peg.  "  I  won't  teach 
such  a  girl."  "Don't"  said  Peg.  "Get  out  of 
my  sight,"  said  the  instructress.  "  No,"  said  Peg; 
"  I'm  going  to  stay  here.  Yon  have  done  wrongi 
and  I  have  done  right.  You  taught  me,  or  wanted 
to  teach  me,  to  disregard  my  father's  oonfort; 
that  was  wrong.  I  prevented  you  disturbing  his 
comfort ;  that  was  right.  I  don*t  want  to  learn  any 
more  from  you.  The  house  is  not  like  itself  siace 
you  came  here.  I  do  wish  you  would  go  away.  I 
am  the  cause  of  your  being  here  ;  I  wanted  to  lean, 
and  I  want  to  learn  still,  but  I  don't  want  to  make 
every  one  unhappy  through  my  learning ;  so  please 
to  give  up  teaching  me,"  and  the  tears  ran  down 
Peg's  face. 

And  did  the  governess  go  P  Not  she.  She 
made  a  pretence  of  forgiving  P«^,  although  Peg 
most  abruptly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  need  of 
forgiveness.  She  said  she  would  not  meotioa  tlie 
subject  of  the  key  to  Sir  Anthony;  andPegsmiW 
as  she  heard  her,  for  she  (Peg)  bad  already  nieo- 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  her  father. 

Miss  Jennings  was  a  very  wise  woman,  accord- 
ing to  the  world's  idea  of  wisdom.  She  argaod 
that  £150  per  annum  (the  salary  she  received  from 
Sir  Anthony)  was  not  to  be  had  every  day.  Tbes 
Sir  Anthony's  table  was  liberally  supplied,  and  her 
stomach  was  by  no  means  an  indifferent  oliject  to 
her,  80  she  pocketed  the  offenoe  of  the  key,  and 
remained  in  her  place. 

However,  her  UU  was  sealed. 
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Agricttltubal  laboorers,  whose  earnings  may  be 
from  98.  to  10s.  per  week,  are  oonsidered  now  in- 
di/TeienUy  paid  for  their  work ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unoommon  for  many  of  them  to  receive  14s. 
Besides  their  earnings,  they  often  have  other  as- 
sistanoe,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
capable  of  growing  a  sof&oiency,  it  may  be,  of 
potatoes,  and  other  useful  vegetables,  &r  their 
support.  Their  rentals  are  low,  and  if  their  food 
be  plain,  it  is  at  least  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
Tbeir  employment  is  chiefly  physical,  involving 
but  little  mental  cultivation  to  enable  them  to 
perfoim  their  simple  duties.  Their  clothes  are  of 
material  cheap  and  durable,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  decently  clean,  their  appearance  is  little  looked 
after.  Let  us  compare  ttaa  picture  with  that  of 
the  junior  clerks  resident  in  our  towns.  Their 
late  of  salary  averages  from  14s.  to  15s.  per  week, 
sometimes  less.  In  the  "Glasgow  Examiner," 
about  a  fortnight  since,  we  read  of  a  young  man, 
named  Alexander  Smith,  receiving  12s.  per  week, 
who  was  entrusted  with  money  responsibilities  to 
the  extent  of  £17,000  in  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
A  derk  is  compelled  to  dress  in  clothes  of  a  more 
expensive  kind  than  any  other  class  of  the  em- 
ploved,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two 
of  the  better  class  of  shopkeepers*  assistants.  Junior 
and  under  dorks  must  present  an  appearance  little 
inferior  to  that  of  clerks  holding  higher  positions, 
and  receiving  much  lar^r  salaries ;  yet,  to  th6 
credit  of  the  former,  there  is  less  dishonesty 
amonj^t  them  than  even  with  persons  of  better 
salaries.  They  are  also  entrusted  with  cash  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  are  exposed  to 'greater 
temptation,  from  the  fact  of  their  salaries  being 
generally  small,  and  disproportionate  with  the 
trust  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  them.  Upper 
clerks,  on  the  contrary,  are  paid  well  for  their 
lervioes,  yet  they  sometimes  prove  dishonest. 
Several  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  these  appa- 
rently anomalous  (nrcumstances.  Junior  clerks 
are  generally  young  and  single  men^  living  fre- 
quently unoer  the  parental  supervision,  while 
qiper  elerks  are  commonly  married,  and  released 
mmi  that  control. 

The  relation  between  masters  and  servants  (as 
th^  were  formerly  called,  now  known  by  the  less 
enoearing  terms,  employers  and  employed)  has 
ondeigone  a  great  change  within  the  last  thirty 
or  ioirtv  years  or  more ;  toen,  a  servant  rarely  held 
more  than  one  or  two  situations  in  the  course  of  a 
iifatune,  and  the;^  were  bound  to  their  employers 
by  a  mutual  reciprocity  and  exchange  of  kindly 
feelings.  Now,  the  ccmtrary  is  the  rule;  a  few 
months  ia^  witii  a  large  proportion  of  both  masters 
and  servants,  considered  a  sufficient  term  of  en- 
gagement. An  excessive  and  ever  increasing 
pressure  of  population,  gives  an  employer  such  a 
power  of  choice  (in  some  branches  of  occupation 
eonaiderably  more  than  in  others^  that  he  indulges 
in  the  most  wanton  and  unfeeling  caprices  and 
whima.  These  frequent  changes  of  service  operate 
ndnonsly  to  servants,  whose  incomes  are  generally 
limited,  and  barely  suffice  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  wajr,  and  preserve  a  respectable  appearance 
and  poflition.  It  is  a  blind  fatuity  on  tne  part  of 
empkiyers,  when  they  do  not  see  the  mischief  such 
a  system  ineyitably  and  eventually  entails  upon 


themselves.  Every  master  conducts  his  business, 
in  points  of  detail,  according  to  peculiar  ideas  of 
his  own,  and  different  from  his  fellow-traders, 
even  in  the  same  line  of  trade :  it  therefore  follows, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that  a  fresh  servant 
must  have  something  to  learn  and  get  accustomed 
to,  different  from  his  former  engagements.  There 
must  be  some  loss  of  time  from  this  cause.  Cus- 
tomers and  clients  also  have  often  a  dislike  to 
fresh  faces,  and  a  predilection  for  assistants  with 
whom  time  has  made  them  familiar.  The  law  of 
kindness  is  Divine  in  its  origin — it  is  also  essen- 
tially one  of  human  justice-— its  non-observance  or 
infrmgement  is  fraught  with  evil  to  those  having 
power  or  authority  over  others.  It  is  the  duty  of 
employers  to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  their  ser- 
vants, whether  clerks,  shop-assistants,  artisans,  or 
whatever  else  their  vocation.  Yet  the  generality 
of  masters  either  iffuorp  the  right  to  see  to  these, 
or  most  inefficiently  and  imperfectly  carry  out 
this  principle.  Viewed  in  another  light,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  a  servaiit  will  perform  more 
work,  and  execute  it  with  more  zeal  and  efficiency, 
when  the  place  he  works  in  is  comfortably  pro- 
vided, and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the  accessories 
and  apparatus  connected  with  his  employment. 
'*A  good  workman  must  have  flt  tools  to  work 
Vith;"  and  whether  he  be  clerk,  shop-assistant,  or 
artisan,  there  are  peculiar  implements  and  mate- 
rials which  ought  to  be  at  hand — ^besides  warmth, 
light,  air,  and  the  furniture  and  other  equipments. 
Where  these  are  unattended  to,  we  find  the  worker 
a  disoontented  bein^,  and  ever  ready  to  make  a 
change,  without  caring  in  the  least  for  any  incon- 
venience to  which  he  may  subject  his  employer. 
Treat  him  (or  her)  well,  and  the  result  will  be, 
increased  exertion  and  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
employer.  No  doubt  there  are  servants  intrinsi- 
cally worthless  and  bad  at  heart,  upon  whom  food 
treatment  makes  no  beneficial  impression,  but  &es6 
will  be  found  exceptional  to  the  rule. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  in  a  sermon,  preached 
on  the  Fast-day,  in  October,  1857,  made  some 
exoellent  and  truthful  observations  respecting 
wealthy  employers — ^he  said,  **Let  them  behold 
the  sins  of  the  rich.  How  were  the  poor  op- 
pressed !  How  were  the  needy  down  trodden !  In 
many  a  place  the  average  wage  of  men  was  far 
below  their  value  to  their  maetere.  In  that  affe, 
there  was  many  a  great  man  who  looked  upon  his 
fellows  as  only  stepping-stones  to  wealth.  He 
built  a  factory  as  he  would  prepare  a  cauldron, 
and  pitched  into  the  vessel  poor  clerks  and  arti- 
sans, without  the  least  regard  for  anything  but 
^ain.  The  sempstress  in  her  garret,  and  the  tailor 
in  his  den,  ana  the  artisan  in  the  crowded  factory, 
and  the  servants  who  attended  on  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  and  groaned  under  their  oppression, 
would  get  the  ear  of  God,  and  God  would  visit 
their  oppressors.  Let  them  mark  the  sins  of  mer- 
chants. Was  there  ever  an  age  when  the  mer- 
chants of  England  had  more  fallen  from  the 
right?  The  mass  of  them  were,  he  believed, 
honest  to  the  core;  but  he  did  not  know  who 
among  them  were  so.'*  How  few  of  the  rapidly 
made  fortunes,  acquired  by  employers  in  the 
present  day,  are  the  result  of  straighuorward  and 
scrupulous  honesty.    Are  thy  not  rather  restdtant 
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from  systematio  Bcheming,  fraud,  and  an  aya- 
rioioos  grinding  and  curtailment  of  the  just 
wages  that  should  otherwise  have  been  paid  to 
the  labourers  for  his  or  her  hire.  And  yet  how 
pertinaciously  they  exact  from  their  seryants  a 
lipd  amount  of  honesty  and  fidelity.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  safely  true  axiom,  that  no  one  can 
amass  immense  wealth,  and  execute  the  sacred 
duties  of  life,  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  in  the 
the  face  of  the  giant  curse  of  pauperism  existing 
amongst  the  tnaiority  of  the  people,  an  evil  of 
such  baleful  tendency,  as  to  reduce  humanity  to  a 
level  with  the  savage  t^  of  life  that  formerly 
overspread  tfie  earth,  before  the  period  of  an  over- 
nraised  civilization  had  oommenoed  to  reign, 
labour  is  a  blessed  thinfi^  in  itself,  when  equitably 
exercised ;  but  the  selfishness  of  mankind  has  de- 
graded it  into  a  sorrowful  burden,  from  whose 
torture,  in  myriads  of  instances,  death  alone 
brings  relief.  We  are  told  of  the  risks  of  em- 
ployers; but  we  may  lustiy  ask,  have  the  em- 
ployed no  risks  ?  Are  they  not  liable  to  sickness, 
arising,  in  many  instances,  from  some  deleterious 
peculiarities  connected  with  their  occupations, 
from  acciden^,  to  which  they  are  frequenUy 
exposed,  and  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body 
and  mind,  from  excessive  hours  of  labour,  and 
from  being  thrown  out  of  employ,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  work  and  the  caprice  of  employers? 
Few,  very  few  of  the  large  army  of  workers  are  in 
a  position  to  lay  by  mone;r  for  such  contin^ncies 
as  we  have  named,  the  majority  of  them  being  ill- 
rewarded  for  their  labour. 


The  apprenticeship  system  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  mischief  to  the  working-classes ;  and  altkoogli 
we  will  not  enter  folly  into  this  evil,  at  this 
time,  yet  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  mar  be 
useful.  At  the  Annual  ueneral  Me«^ting  oi  the 
Koyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  held  in  December, 
1857,  Professor  George  Wilson  delivered  aa  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  referred  to  a  paper,  read  re- 
cently by  Mr.  J.  E.  Napier,  at  Duolin.  Mr.  Na- 
pier therein  said,  "  the  system  of  long  auprestioe- 
ships  was  a  total  mistake,  wrongful  alike  to  the 
apprentice,  the  journeyman,  the  master,  and  tlie 
public ;  that  they  are  unnecessary,  and  a  busiDess 
IS  learned  much  more  quickly  without  such."  He 
quoted,  in  special  proof  of  these  two  facts,  namely, 
tnat  "  the  unrivalled  tools  of  Mr.  Whitworti,  of 
Manchester,  are  made  by  men  who  at  one  time 
were  common  labourers^  and  that  the  engines  on 
board  all  the  vessels  built  by  his  father,  since 
1852,  when  a  great  strike  occurred  in  the  engi- 
neering establishments  of  Glasgow,  have  b^ 
made  by  men  who  were  originally  house-car- 
penters or  joiners ;  that  many  of  the  best  wotIlcts 
in  his  ship-yard  were  hand-loom  weavers,  and  that 
half-starvea  nail-makers  made  passable  riveters  in 
about  a  month.''  In  a  future  article  we  purpose 
enteriog  into  other  important  branches  of  this 
great  subject :  such  as  the  rates  of  wages,  the 
auration  of  hours  of  labour,  and  other  fcktuies  of 
interest,  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  the 
masses,  who  are  the  chief  agents  in  a  nation's 
wealth. 

W.D.M. 
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I  am  not  rich,  and  scarcely  poor, 
While  I  can  pay  my  moderate  rent. 

And  «  keep  the  wolf"  from  off  "  my  door,'*^ 
And  lire,  and  laugh,  and  be  content" 

I  pay  no  tax — I'm  free  to  rove 
Where'er  I  please — where'er  I  be ; 

I'm  not  m  debt,  Pra  out  of  love  ; — 
Pull  many  a  man  might  envy  me ! 

What  if  my  home  a  garret  it. 
Midst  smoky  tiles  and  cbimnies  high  ; 

There  is  one  comfort  still  in  this :  — 
I'm  so  much  nearer  to  the  sky ! 

No  bank  have  I— my  brain's  my  mint  i 
My  oven  is  my  thoughtful  head ; 

And  if  there  oft  is  nothing  in't, 
I  can  go  supperless  to  bed ! 

I  feel  no  shame— this  coat  is  old ; 

Dame  Fashion  deems  my  wardrobe  mean  ; 
*  No  matter,  t'will  keep  out  the  cold- 
No  matter — for  my  shirt  is  clean ! 


Three  chairs  have  I — three  friends  to  fill. 

And  barleycorn  instead  of  wine ! 
And  so  we  sit,  g^ld  Sorrow's  pUl, 

With  pleasant  talk  of  "  auld  lang  sync." 

No  "  diners  out,"  but  true  men  they, 
Who  never  care  for  what  they  get. 

So  long  as  host  and  guests  are  gay ; 
Thank  God  !  there  are  some  sound  hearts  yet ! 

And  80  I  live  my  little  life, 

And  thus  have  learned  to  murmur  not — 
That  I  have  neither  child  nor  wife, 

To  twine  like  tendrils  round  my  lot 

Yet  oft  I  dream  of  other  days, 

When  first  the  Muse  incited  me, 
To  scribble  lonng,  sing-song  lays. 

For  certain  dark  blue  ej'es  to  sec. 

They're  sleeping  in  Death's  slumber  cold  ; 

But,  like  the  stars  when  sun  is  set, 
(For  hearts  can  never  quite  grow  old,) 

Those  eyes  still  smile  in  memory  yet  1 

W.B.B.S- 
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"  E1«^t  "bwu  M  qam  Don  sunt,  otea  qtia  sent  destnieret" 

"  Dita  a  fUt  oliolz  d«  •«  qol  n'est  rieo,  pour  redolre  ao  rien  oa  qui  Mt"— 1  Cor.  L ,  20. 


The  Protestant  reader  will  notioe  that  the  text 
does  not  stand  as  he  finds  it  in  onr  version  of  the 
Bible.  In  ours  it  is  thus  translated : — "  Dieu  a 
eboiai  les  choses  yiles  du  monde,  et  les  plus 
m^prisees,  m^me  cellea  qui  ne  sont  pointy  pour 
uneantir  celles  qui  sont  / "  and  in  English,  "  Things 
which  are  not,  to  hring  to  nought  things  which 
are." 

The  Roman  Catholic  version  is,  of  course,  more 
tpplicahle  to  the  suhject.  We  only  notice  the 
difference  of  the  text  to  explain  it. 

The  address  before  us  was  delivered,  at  the 
^wcial  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the 
Gsthednd  of  that  city,  bj  the  llomto  Catholio 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  James  Gillis.  * 

It  seems  strange  that  a  Scotchman  should  have 
been  chosen  for  this  office,  when  so  many  French- 
men, who,  from  their  natural  proficiency  in  the 
knguage,  seemed  better  fitted  for  the  task,  ^ere 
j»resent.  However,  the  Scotchman  was  chosen, 
«nd  the  address  was  delivered  by  him,  and,  having 
keen  delivered,  is  now  published,  with  a  view  to 
the  profits  resulting  from  its  sale,  being  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
in  Edinburgh. 

After  a  few  lines  addressed  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
the  Pan^gyrique  proceeds  with  an  eulogy  on  the 
Virgin,  who  is  styled,  "Cette  belle  et  douoe 
hnni^,  qui  se  Uve  an  milieu  des  t^n^bres,  et  va 
r^T^lant  d^age  en  age,  la  miserioorde  du  Seigneur 
tui  Imes  qui  le  craignent." 

Una  agrees  well  enough  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic adoration  of  the  Virgin,  but  Protestants, 
not  regarding  her  as  having  been  an  overliving 
revdation  of  mercy  to  God-fearing  souls,  cannot 
sabscribe  to  the  notion  here  promulgated. 

After  this  offering  of  praise,  the  Bishop  com- 
mences his  subject,  and  introduces  it  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  text  to  the  events  of  the  past,  com- 
memorated by  the  preceding  fete. 

"If,"  he  says,  "  it  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
permitted  to  demand  from  history  a  oonfirmatioxi 
of  the  words  of  an  Apostle,  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  this  plaee,  would  tiie  request  be  justified,  for, 
in  the  annals  of  Christianity,  can  history  offer  us 
a  more  wonderfol  episode  (of  which  the  principal 
wwider  and  charm  are  the  result  of  the  very  truth 
umooneed  by  tlie  Apostle),  than  that  in  which 
▼e  read  of  the  exploits  of  this  heroine  of  France, 
irhose  imperishable  memory  is  this  day  so  vividly 


recalled  to  the  minds  of  all  presenf  He  then 
steps  back  fsr  some  centuries,  and  begins  an  histo- 
rical account  of  the  dark  scenes  which  blotted 
the  early  pages  of  French  history,  and  ultimately 
led  to  that  demoralization  and  degradation  which 
sullied  France  in  after  years.  He  tells  us  of  tho 
hostilities  between  France  and  England,  begin- 
ning in  the  tenth  century,  from  which  date  he 
draws  us  on  to  the  era  of  "La  Pucelle,"  the 
heroine  of  the  day,  and  the  subject  of  the  Pane- 
gyrique. 

And,  while  extolling  France  as  a  "  brave  and 
Christian  country,"  he  offers  a  little  tribute  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  In  speaking  of  the  former  contests 
between  the  two  people,  he  says,  "  Si  les  joum^et 
de  Creoy,  de  Poictiers,  et  d'Aginoourt,  si  fameuses 
dans  vos  annales  (he  is  addressing  Frenchmen,  be 
it  remembered),  prouvent  quelque  chose,  o'est  qua 
le  temps  arrivant  ou  vous  devriez  nous  battro  ii 
votre  tour,  vous  battiez  oertes  des  adversaires 
dignes  de  vous." 

He  next  gives  us  some  account  of  France  under 
Charles  YI.,  when  the  unhappy  kingdom  became 
the  scene  of  turmoil  and  contention,  and  when 
two  contending  parties  struggled  madly  for  supre- 
macy. And  these  opposing  factions,  he  adds,  were 
swayed  by  those  who,  although  of  princely  stand- 
ing, were  neither  brave  nor  honourable  men,  but^ 
on  the  oontrary,  little  better  than  traitors  and 
assassins.  Traitors  to  their  insane  king  (for 
Charles  TI.  was  mad),  and  assassins  to  each  other^ 
and  all,  indeed,  who  opposed  their  designs,  or 
marred  their  intentions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  France  when,  on  the  death 
of  Charles  YI.,  an  English  herald,  at  the  Abbey 
of  St  Denys,  proclaimed  the  infant  son  of  Henij 
Y.,  of  England,  Xing  of  both  France  and  Eng- 
land. And  the  proclamation  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  armed  hosts  of  England  into 
France.  Calais,  and  Montargis,  with  other  places, 
yielded  to  English  sway,  and  the  complete  con- 
quest of  France  seemed  pending.  And  thus  does 
Mgr.  Gillis  describe  the  English  force,  as  it  stalked 
forward  in  its  conquering  path :  "  Les  voyez-vous, 
des  vainqueurs  qui  flottent  an  soufie  de  la  victoire, 
ces  archers  invincibles,  oette  artillerie  redoubtable 
ces  beaux  et  preux  ohevaliers  qui  s'avanoe  ^^^e 
lev^e  vers  le  sud  ?  C*est  Gladdis,  ou  Gladesdale, 
c*est  Salisbury,  o'est  Talbot,  c'est  Falstaff,  c'est 
Suffolk,  Orleans!     Si  fidre  et  si  fiddle!    Ce  sont 


*  **  Paikenrriqae  de  Jeanie  d'Are,  Prooono6  dtas  la  C«thedrale  tf Orleaoa  I  fo  FIto  da  Mm,  1857."     Twt  Mgr.  Gtuis, 
Pvt^  de  Li^ri**  Ylcairt  ApoftolifQe  d*SdiBboar{f, 
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Lien  nos  clairoiu  qui  sonnent  dej^  k  tos  portes.'' 
But  where  was  the  Dauphin  all  this  time ;  ho 
who,  as  heir  to  the  crown,  should  have  heen  on 
the  alert  to  prevent  any  other  attempting  to  appro- 
priate Ids  inheritance.  How  did  he  resent  or 
meet  the  claim  asserted  hj  the  son  of  England's 
monarch  to  the  realm  of  France  ?  The  Dauphin 
was  immersed  in  the  pleasures  and  intrigues  of 
his  court ;  he  loved  his  courtiers  and  his  courte- 
zans, and  their  soft  words  and  accents,  hetter  than 
his  brave,  rough  soldiers,  with  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  turmoil  of  the  battle-field.  To  quote  Mgr. 
Gillis'  words  again,  **Le  Dauphin  court  k  sa 
mine,  ^t  perd  gaiement  son  royaume.**  And  then, 
quoting  a  very  excellent  remark  from  another 
writer,  he  says,  as  a  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
the  melancholy  state  of  France  at  that  period, 
**  When  an  internal  corruption  gnaws  at  the  heart 
of  the  State,  when  the  fear  of  God  is  quenched, 
and  the  sanctity  of  justice  and  equity  forgotten; 
when  even  outward  morality  has  disappeared} 
then  men  fall  into  an  abyss  of  error  from  which 
neither  human  power  nor  human  wisdom  can 
withdraw  them." 

A  frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  France  under 
the  Dauphin,  Charles YIL,  follows:  "It  would 
be  difficult,''  says  the  Bishop  in  his  address,  **  to 
exaggerate  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  with  which 
your  land  was  then  inundated.  A  general  corrup- 
tion spread  throughout  the  country,  like  the  burn- 
ing and  destructive  tide  "vniich  a  volcano  vomits. 
The  passions  of  the  nobles  were  unrestrained,  and 
thus,  the  humbler  classes,  imitating  the  vices  of 
their  superiors,  became  as  unprincipled  as  they 
were.  Borne  down  by  excessive  taxation,  despoiled 
by  the  permitted  ravages  of  an  under-paid  soldiery, 
they  became  discontented  and  rebellious,  and  gave 
evidence  of  these  feelings  in  insurrectionary  move- 
ments and  revolts.'' 

The  chronicles  of  "  History  "  attest  the  truth  of 
this  picture.  France  was  at  that  time  a  prey  to 
the  most  frightful  disorder  and  profligacy ;  misery 
seemed  to  have  made  it  her  abode,  and  misfortune 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  French.  Men, 
steeped  in  sin  to  the  very  lips,  seemed  to  forget 
all  moral  and  religious  obligation,  and  glory  in 
their  g^ty  acts,  instead  of  sorrowing  for  them. 

**  Se  meurtre,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  etait  devenue 
Ma  fin  pour  oes  hommes  une  volupte,  et  ils  trai- 
taient  avec  indignity  les  cadavres." 

The  mention  of  this  circumstance  seems  sin- 
gular, until  we  remember,  that  any  disrespect  to 
the  dead  is  considered  a  heinous  and  unjustifiable 
crime  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  therefore,  the 
almost  hopeless  depravity  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
jiation  might  be  argued  as  much  from  the  in- 
fringement of  this  principle  of  their  religion,  as 
from  any  outward  irregularity  of  conduct 

And  theU)  at  that  time,  when  poor  devoted  France 
seemed  lost  beyond  all  hope,  when  misery  knocked 


at  every  portal,  and  hope  fled  shrieking  from  etdi 
trembling  wretch,  then  came  gaunt  famine  with 
her  hideous  face,  making  terror  still  more  terntie : 
and  pestilence  walked  hand  in  hand  with  her, 
smiting  those  doomed  beings  whom  famine,  ud 
woe,  and  war  had  spared. 

**  Et  k  peste,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  s'ajoutint  ik 
famine,  emportait  k  elle  seule  dans  Paris  plus  de 
cinquante  miUe  victimes." 

«  And  the  pestilence,"  says  the  Bishop,  "added 
to  the  famine,  carried  off,  in  Paris  alone,  jam 
than  fifty  thousand  victims."  Then  he  goes  cm  to 
describe  the  state  of  that  city,  and  of  the  country 
generally,  and  he  says,  speaking  in  the  present 
tense,  as  if  the  vivid  lecture  of  its  wretchednea 
had  carried  him  back,  and  made  him  alive  agiii 
in  the  past, — 

"  The  icy  breath  of  winter  covers  all  with  frost, 
the  poor  are  reduced  to  eat  that  which  even  swine 
disdain ;  night  and  day  women  and  children  run 
through  the  streets,  craving  against  nakednen 
and  huneer,  either  relief  or  death ;  froien  and 
exhausted  children,  by  scores,  creep  to  the  dosg- 
hiUs  for  warmth;  the  wolves  ransack  the  dtjt 
and,  in  bands,  invade  the  cemeteries,  preying  o& 
the  dead." 

And  these  horrors,  he  adds,  fede  before  others 
which  are  perpetrated  by  men  reduced  to  the  y^ 
lowest  state  of  civilization.  And  in  speaking  of 
these  he  says: — "A  devilish  thirst  for  ill,  and  for 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  has  usurped  the 
place  of  piety  and  love.  The  country  people,  at 
one  time  so  genUe  and  peaceable,  are  now  ren- 
dered desperate  by  despair.  They  desert  tiieir 
homes,  and  prowl  through  the  forests,  murdering 
all  they  meet  The  fields  remain  untiUed;  tite 
population  fly ;  even  the  very  brutes  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  turmoil,  anarcUy,  and  confusion, 
that  they  seek  refuge  from  it  They  have  learned, 
by  its  now  too  frequent  recurrence,  that  the  sound 
of  the  alarm  bell  portends  danger,  and,  at  its 
warning  tone,  they  hasten  for  protection  to  the 
city  gates." 

And  at  this  point,  still  wandering  in  the  dreaiy 
past,  he  turns  enthusiastically  to  the  subject  of 
of  the  Pan^gyrique,  and  thus  apostrophises  her: 
"  Apparaissiez,  vous  nmintenant,"  he  says,  "dans 
toute  le  n6ant  de  votre  faiblesse,  mais  dans  toote 
la  force  de  votre  foi,  jeune  berg^  (he  adapts  the 
poetical  notion  of  her  having  been  a  shepherdess], 
jeune  berg^re  de  Domremi  car  le  jour  est  arrive, 
que  vous  annoncaient  vos  saintes,  et  deji  F^pfe  de 
la  victoire,  marquee  aux  signes  des  divines  &ih- 
lesses  du  Calvaire  vous  attend  ji  Fierbois.  Et  sll 
est  vrai  comme  vous  I'assuriez  nagueres  qu*il  J  * 
entre  Coussei  et  Yancouleurs  une  jeune  fille  q[uien 
moins  d'un  an  fera  sacrer  le  roi  de  France,  &ites 
la  connoitre,  il  en  est  temps,  aux  merveilles  de 
sa  lannidre,  et  que  le  monde  entier  aj^irenne, 
qu'elle  se  nomme  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

And  then  Mgr.  Gillis  tells  us  that  hehas  pepartd 
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hnuelf  ibr  the  important  micnion  entrusted  to  him 
bf  *'le  rit  pienx  du  pel^rinage  ;**  that  lie  has 
Tinted  the  scene  of  hoth  the  birth  and  the  death 
of  La  Puoelle ;  that  he  has  thought  of  her  in  the 
tmnqnil  Tmlley  of  the  Mouse,  and  seen  the  sun 
rise  on  ^ke  sanotuary  where  the  holy  water  of  her 
baptiam  sprinkled  her. 

Mgr.  QilliB  is  an  enthusiastic  belieyer  in  the 
divine  mission  of  La  Pucelle,  and  we  have  his 
own  emphatic  words  in  illustration  of  that  fact : — 
"Eh!  bien,  j'aime  ici  li  le  prodamer,  je  crois  ji 
Jeanne  d'Aro ;  je  no  puis  voir  en  elle  autre  chose 
qu'une  enyoy^e  de  Dieu ;  et  je  viens  parmi  oeux 
qui  la  brdUrenty  inscrire  ai^temple  de  sa  memoire, 
non  une  apdogie  de  ses  vertus,  mais  Tayeu  du 
erime  de  mes  p^res ;  et  comme  deposer  au  pied  de 
sa  sainte  image,  Toffirande  bien  tardive  d'une 
reparation  de  justice." 

The  career  of  Joan  of  Arc  was,  without  doubt,  a 
most  extraordinary  one :  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  God,  raised  up  for  a  special 
purpose,  ally  whether  Boman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, must  allow,  but  H^t  there  is  anything 
of  holfneas  about  her,  we  deny.  She  was  a  good 
strmg^  country  g^l,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
named  Arc.  She  left  her  parents,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  became  a  servant  at  a  little  country  inn 
at  Domremi.  At  that  place,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  mounting  and  riding  the  soldiers'  and  other 
horses,  and  thus  became  a  good  horsewoman. 
From  the  travellers  who  frequented  that  inn  she 
no  doubt  heard  the  fearful  state  in  which  her 
eountry  was  plunged ;  she  heard  the  king  and  his 
crimes,  probably,  and  misfortunes  discussed,  and 
being  of  an  excitable  and  imaginary  temperament, 
fthe  invested  the  monarch  with  all  kinds  of  imagi- 
nary virtues,  not  one  of  which  did  he  really 
possess,  took  up  his  cause,  and  that  of  her  countiy 
in  his,  and,  acting  on  the  superstition  of  her  reli- 
gion and  time,  became  the  heroine  she  had  taught 
the  people  to  believe  she  was.  And,  again,  her 
death  was  undoubtedly  a  crime,  but  one  resulting 
from  the  dark  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived*  We  don't  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
"witches''  in  our  days,  but  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  universally  recognized,  and,  when 
oonvioted  of  exercising  their  art,  punished,  as  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  was.  There  was  no  greater  crime 
in  burning  Joan  of  Arc  than  Eleanor  Cobham,  or 
any  old  woman  who  might  have  been  accused  of 
bewitdiing^  a  cow.  Witchcraft  was  an  acknow- 
ledged crime,  a  stated  punishment  being  assigned 
to  it.  Joan  of  Arc  was  found  guilty  of  the  crime, 
and  sofiered  the  punishment  It  is  an  event  to 
be  deeply  deplored,  as  deeply  as  the  death  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  and  many  others  who  have 
tfJEsnd^  but  it  is  not  the  crime  against  sanctity 
and  religion  which  Mgr.  Gillis  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Naturally  our  feelings  of  sympathy  are 
exetted  by  the  picture  of  a  young  girl,  whose 


greatest  fault  seems  to  have  been  enthusiasm, 
suffering  a  death  of  torture ;  but  in  speaking  of 
that  event,  we  must  look  at  the  crime  of  which 
she  was  accused,  and  not  at  the  individual — 
judge  of  the  crime  and  its  punishment,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  and  not  allow  our  judgment  to  be 
blinded  with  merciful  thoughts  of  the  helpless 
victim. 

But  to  Mgr.  Gillis  and  his  Pan^gyrique.  He  tells 
us  that  the  father  of  Joan  of  Arc  had  frequently 
been  troubled  with  dreams,  in  which  he  saw  his 
daughter  armed  cap-ti-piej  leading  warriors  to 
victory,  and  so  distasteful  was  this  picture  to  him, 
that  he  said  to  his  sons, 

"  If  I  believed  this  could  ever  happen,  I  would 
desire  you  to  drown  her,  and  if  you  refused,  I 
would  drown  her  myself." 

It  is  very  probable  that  his  dreams,  fears,  and 
commands  on  this  subject  were  the  very  means  of 
introducing  it  to  the  mind  of  his  daughter,  and 
then,  when  fanaticisim  had  made  her  fancy  her- 
self the  pre-ordained  heroine,  she  excused  her 
conduct  to  herself,  by  stating  that  it  was  the  will 
of  God. 

'B«ligious  fervour  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and 
Joan  of  Arc  was  a  religious  enthusiast ;  she  looked 
on  her  mission  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and 
this  feeling  carried  her  through  the  strange  scenes 
of  her  unprecedented  career. 

Twice,  we  are  told,  when  the  idea  of  becoming 
the  deliverer  of  her  country  had  entered  into  her 
mind,  did  she  go  to  the  Chevalier  de  Baudricourt, 
and  pray  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  king.  On  the 
first  occasion  he  treated  her  demand  in  a  some- 
what unceremonious  manner.  '*  Qu'on  lui  donne 
de  bons  soufflets,  dit  de  Baudricourt,  et  qu'on  la 
reconduise  tL  son  perd ;  il  n'y  a  d'autre  remade  it 
pareille  folic."  His  advice,  however,  was  not  taken, 
and  successive  applications  on  the  part  of  Joan  at 
length  induced  him  to  write  to  the  king  on  her 
behalf;  the  answer  of  the  monarch  directed  him 
to  furnish  Joan  with  a  body  guard,  to  conduct  her 
to  his  presence.  Having  traversed  the  distance 
between  Domremi  and  Chinon,  she  was  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  Dauphin  and  his  court. 
In  her  warrior's  dress  (for  she  had  adopted  martial 
male  attire)  she  presented  herself  before  Charles 
YII.,  and  then,  says  the  Bishop,  "  when  she  spoke 
of  her  mission,  trustworthy  witnesses  inform  us 
that  some  Divine  essence  shone  throughout  the 
frame  of  this  young  girl." 

It  is  quite  possible,  or  rather  quite  certain, 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  her  feelings  must  have 
animated  her  face  and  words,  and  this  would 
have  been  quite  foundation  enough  for  the  sup- 
posed mirade  of  a  DlVine  manifestation.  But  the 
bishop  next  goes  on  to  insist  on  the  miraoubua 
nature  of  her  mission. 

"  Let  men  deny,  if  they  can,"  he  says,  "  the 
mission  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  they  deny  many  other 
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tbiflfd  in  the  pfeBOnt  daj;''  tad  tiien  he  brings 
forward  aa  an  armament  in  favoor  of  the  mission, 
tiiat  whicli  is  no  argument  at  all,  but  simply  a 
£u>t,  and  he  says, — 

*'  Soit  que  Jeanne  n'ait  donn^  aux  hommes  de 
son  temps  ancone  preuve  d'une  mission  sor- 
natorelle:  Won  n'explique  alors  le  fait  que 
Dunois,  que  La  Hire,  que  Xaintiailles,  que  tout 
ce  qui  restait  de  plus  Taleureux  et  de  plus 
chevaleresque  en  France,  ait  jamais  pu  s'oubiier 
Ml  point  que  de  consenter  &  se  laisser  sauver  par 
k  bras  d'une  femme." 

Now  the  explanation  he  reqaires  may  be  given 
in  a  few  words.    The  warriors  of  Franoe  looked 
on  Joan  as  a  leader  appointed  by  heaven,  and  in 
that  position  they  forgot  her  80x«    They  ranged 
themselves  under  her  banner,  as  under  the  ban- 
ner of  a   oaptain   of  the   Iii»d,  and   in    that 
oharacter,  and  that   oharaoter   alone  did  they 
Moogaica  ber  anthorify,  or  aooept,  as  the  bishop 
w«ttld  say,  safety  from  her.    They  would  have 
obeyed  man,  woman  or  child  under   the  same 
eiroumstanoes ;    their  submission  was  no  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  the  mission  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans.     Perhaps  we  might  add«  that  if  the 
early  suoeess  of  the  first  part  of  her  oareer  proved, 
or  tended  to  prove,  thai  Heaven  directed  her 
BMyv^nents,  the  disastrous  termination  sigsalled 
Heaven's  disapprobation  of  the  oourse  she  had 
taken.    The  Roman  Catholio  Qiureh,  to  mdet  this 
difioulty,  places  her  among  the  oatalogue  of  saints 
and  martyr^  but  we  have  no  proof  of  either  the 
necessity  for,  or  benefit  of  her  martyrdom,  and 
therefore  refiise  to  neoognise  it.     ^  was  an 
a^^tod  instrument,  as  we  said  before,  but  we 
do  not  hold  that  her  mission  was  divine.    Attila, 
the  Qotiuo  long,  was  an  i^pointed  instruMent; 
Napoleim,  of  later  years,  was  an  appointed  instru- 
Went;    Nana  Sahib,  in  the  present  era,  is  the 
same,  but  no  one  can  say  that  either  one  or  the 
other  had  or  has  Divine  authority  for  what  eith» 
has  been,  or  is  being  done.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
oompare  the  good  Maid  of  Orleans,  for  she  was  a 
very  good  person  in  her  way,  with  either  Attila, 
Napoleon,  or  the  Nana;  but  in  assigning  to  her  a 
divine  mission*  we  say  she  has  that  given  her  to 
which  she  had  no  more  daim  than  they  had  or 
have.    However,  to  return  to  her  history  as  set 
forth  by  the  Bishop,  as  is  well  known^  she  eon- 
dnoted  the  kii^  to  EheimSy  where  he  was  crowned. 
And  the  difference  with  which  Eomanists  and 
Protestants  look  on  this  fact,  is  simply  that  Roman- 
ists oonsider  that  Joan  herself  accomplished  it  by 
a  miraculous  power,  whereas  Protestants  contend 
that  the  new  life  which  was  infused  by  her  pre- 
sence and  rdigious  assertions,  into  the  priest-led 
^rmyt  under  the  supposition  that  her  power  was 


minumkmaly  boitsvad,  gaive  tbat  any  tiMMM 
id  sueeeeding  in  a  befentime  fsiliag  attaB|t 

And  to  dear  her  of  the  charge  of  eisn^ntiBg 
the  power  bestowed  on  her,  the  Bishop  ottentks 
following  nmarks:— >'OBoe  let  sapenatsnl  ia- 
spiration  be  admitted*  and  nothing  is  moie  dyiflilt 
among  persons  whose  minds  soar  to  this  piusfllei 
than  to  know  tke  pieeiae  limits  of  the  snpwoataal, 
or  wheve  the  tide  of  hnmai  thought  eeasei  to  mi 
its  waters  with  the  oeean  of  divinity."   Vovlbii 
is  poetically  ezi^Msed,  but  there  is  a  want  of  «■- 
moa  sense  in  it    In  the  first  place, "  saperaslaiil 
im^iratton"  is  not  a  plant  of  every  di^  giowti 
The  necessity  for  mifaniBs  has  passed  away^tb 
miracles  theiMelvea  with  the  neeeesaly  have  aho 
disappeared.     If  M.  OiUis  had  said,  "Penom 
who  are  carried  away  by  their  imsgiiifltimt  ssTflr 
know  where  to  stop  in  the  stuangs  psdu  isto 
whieh  imagination  nu^  lead  them,"  hs  wraM 
have  ooBie  msuih  nearer  to  the  tnith;  bi^thiiii 
Ihe  Protestant  view  of  the  ease.    His  dBSfl^to 
of  the  siege  of  Orieans  we  givie  in  lus  ovn  wssii. 
<<  Ouel  eet  il,  eet  itttrepide  aox  aBnres  de  BMine* 
qnios^  avanoer  le  fi«mier  sor  estts  maebsite 
goattidre  de  beia,  qnon  a  jetee  a  la  hitssar  ■•• 
arche  brisee  au  pont  ?    C'est  Nicholas  de  OirisiDfi 
commandeur  de  Saint  Jean,  qui  se  precipite  a  la 
tete  des  siens  contre  le  rampart  i  traven  toute 
une,  gr^le  de  traits.    Et  cet  arcmaiige  sna^  gti0 
jur^t  avoir  va  net  sddats, marohaat  i  U  t^aj* 
Francais;  et  oes  pontifi  tons  vesi^Qdissaati  m 
lumiere  qu'on  croit  apercevdr  sur  les  man ;  et  m 
cavaliers  qu'on  se  figure  aussi  dans  les  ain^  jnuieft 
et  formidables  comme  aux  jours  de  MaccliBl>ees, 
qui  sont  ils  ? .  C*est  St.  Aignau,  c'est  Si  Emrerte, 
^est  la  miliee  de  Bieu  m^me ;  o'est  Michel  VtD»  des 
vietoires  etemdles,  Tan^  anasi  de  Jeamis  a'Ai^ 
Le  combat  n'est  plus  egal ;  la  jonm6e  est  perdnet 
Mourez  maintenant,   ou   partea,   Gladseoale  <t 
Talbot!" 

But  we  can  linger  no  more  with  the  Maid  oi 
Orleans  or  her  panegyrist  The  subsequent  loenii 
of  her  history  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeto- 
ti(m.  M.  Qillis,  having  led  us  through  her  ^nasm 
and  triumphs,  takes  us  to  the  last  sad  set  of  bir 
short  life,  for  she  was  only  nineteen  when  tkt 
life  was  taken  from  her,  and  her  harfiUe  dMS 
fulfilled  in  the  market  ^iace  at  Boaai^thBt^ 
'vdiioh  tried  and  condemned  her  being  eoapo«d, 
with  one  exception  (the  English  Cardmai  Bu^ 
of  Winchester)  of  Frenchmen.  Wehaveezliaetal 
enough  of  the  pamphlet  to  show  its  geoersl^ 
and  bearing.  It  is  interesting  in  histn^flsl  dstdt 
but  we  dissent  entirely  &om  its  leligioai  ▼k*'- 
The  whole  sketch  of  the  state  of  Fzanee  is  oktf, 
concise,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  veiy  iafc^s^ 
ing,  and,  setting  aside  the  peculiar  w^^ 
opinions,  may  be  found  well  worthy  of  penusl  ^ 
persons  of  any  sect,  denomination,  or  s^igio** 
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The  annexation  of  Oude,  the  mutiny  in 
India,  the  part  taken  by  the  chiefs  of  that 
coontiy,  the  prison  life  of  its  king,  the  voyages 
of  his  mother  and  his  relatives  to  this  country, 
the  death  of  the  dowager  Queen,  the  story  of 
the  siege  against  the  Residency,  at  Lucknow, 
the  relief  of  Sir  John  Inglis  by  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  and  Sir  James  Outram,  their  second 
siege,  and  relief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
final  attack,  and  the  stnbborn  defence  around 
Lncknow,  the  route  of  the  .rebels,  the  proclama- 
tion of  Viscount  Canning,  the  despatch  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellenborough,  the  crisis,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  noble  earl,  and  the  close  of  the 
debate,  have  all  combined  to  give  an  interest 
to  any  authentic  work  on  the  state  of  Oude, 
its  history,  and  the  causes  of  its  disorganiza- 
tion, sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  was  for  several 
recent  years  the  British  resident  at  the  Court 
of  Lncknov.  He  was  a  careful  and  an  obser- 
vant man,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  fidelity  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
kindness  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Oude.  He 
vas  indebted  for  his  appointment  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Dalhousie ;  but  he  opposed  the  annexa- 
tion, which  that  nobleman,  wben  Govemor- 
Qeoeral  for  India,  considered  necessary.  All 
the  schentes  of  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  were 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  Oude,  under 
British  protection,  and,  nominally,  under  the 
King,  whom,  however,  he  wished  to  supersede 
by  a  council,  half  British  and  half  native,  and 
be  ad(^>ted  this  view  £rom  the  conviction, 
formed  reluctantly,  that  the  monarch  was  un- 
able and  unworthy  to  reign. 

Petitions  have  been  presented  to  Parliament, 
i^aed  by  many  persons  in  different  parts  of 
this  country,  for  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Oude.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  petitioners 
vere  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Qumarch  whom  they  wish  to  re-inflict  upon 
this  tortored  territory.  Sinoe  the  arrival  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  Oude  in  this  country,  a 
considerable  amount  of  agitation  has  been  arti- 
ficially raised  on  the  subject  Major  Bird, 
who  was,  we  believe,  employed  at  the  Resi- 
dency in  Lucknow,  made  tours  through  the 
pwinces,  in  favour  of  his  friends,  the  Royal 
FtmOy  of  that  province.  He  collected  editors 
of  papers,  and,  failing  them,  their  reporters,  to 
big  hotd,  addressed  them  on  the  claims,  inno- 
cence, aiid  wortii  of  the  Oude  Royal  Family ; 
iiul  delivered  packets  of  pamphlets,  disclosing 
^  intricacies  of  their  case,  and  the  arguments 
£or  these  claims.  Men  have  a  tendency  in  this 
ooQAtry  to  believe  in  the  distant  as  being  also 


the  good.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  avidity 
wherewith  honest  radicals  even  take  up  thje 
cause  of  a  dissolute  aristocracy,  living  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  worse  predicament  for  a  kingdom 
than  that  of  Oude  during  the  residency  of 
Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  who,  nevertheless,  op- 
posed its  annexation  to  British  India.  These 
two  volumes  are  chiefly  occupied  with  notes 
drawn  up  by  the  author  of  his  tour  of  iniroec- 
tion  through  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  They 
also  contain  some  of  his  private  letters  on  the 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that,  and  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  our  dominions,  for,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  of  annexation,  Oude  was 
long  ago  practically  part  of  British  India,  and 
the  King  was  its  hereditary  pro-consnL  Sir 
W.  H.  Sleeman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Elliot,  dated 
on  the  18th  June,  1849,  wrote — 

My  report  gives,  I  belicye,  a  fair  expoation  of  tli« 
evilg,  with  a  saggeedon  of  the  best  remedy  tkat  I  earn 
ihink  of.  It  is  the  formation  of  a  Board,  Muaifltia^  ^ 
a  President  and  two  mcmben,  itniwmn»/Ml  by  the  Hag, 
subject  to  tiie  confinnation  of  the  Goyemor-GeneraJ, 
and  not  to  be  dismissed  without  his  Lordship's  jn^Tiouf 
sanction.  This  Board  is  to  make  the  settlemeat  of  tk« 
revenue  proposed,  when  Lord  Hardinge  was  here,  and 
to  have  the  carrying  it  out 

This  Board  will  be  a  substitute  for  the  Eegenay,  hut 
not  60  good.  The  King  is  well  in  body ;  and,  unless 
he  will  abdicate,  we  cannot  get  the  minority  ibr  dia 
Eegeacy. 

The  dignity  of  a  Eang  is  an  empty  things 
when  its  owner  is  required  to  nominate  the 
high  officers  of  his  kingdom,  subject  to  the  eon* 
firmation  of  the  Governor- General ,  and  cannot 
dismiss  them  without  the  concurrence  of  that 
official.  This  was  the  state  of  matters  at 
Lucknow  in  1849,  and  an  annexatioui  com- 
pleted in  1856,  must  have  been  an  improve- 
ment, except,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Boyal  Family.  It  might,  indeed,  be  an- 
swered, that,  on  the  same  principle,  it  would  be 
proper  and  wise  to  annex  all  the  protected  sove- 
reignties, such  as  those  of  Holkar  and  Scindiah, 
or  the  Cis  Sutlej  rajahs  who  rendered  us  gal- 
lant service  at  Delhi.  The  statement  would 
not,  however,  be  correct,  unless  these  rajahs 
are  imbecile,  their  court  a  mass  of  incurabla 
corruption,  and  the  resident,  not  an  adviser 
only,  but  a  dictator.  Wherever  matters  hav^ 
come  to  that  pass,  we  are  confident  that  tbp 
court  can  only  be  a  means  of  oppression. 

The  preceding  extract  shows  that  the  Besi- 
dent  at  Lucknow,  in  1849,  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dictate  terms  to  the  King,  and  tp 
see  that  his  commands  were  obeyed.   Through 


*  A  Joyntey  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oude.     By  Major-General  Sir  W.  H.  Blsexait,  K.C.B.,  BpndenC 
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both  these  volumes  we  find  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Royal  Family  of  Oude  existed  only 
in  consequence  of  British  power  and  protec- 
tion, and  that  all  classes  of  men  looked  to 
the  British  Resident  as  the  only  person  through 
whom  the  redress  of  wrongs  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  the 
imfortunate  kingdom  contained  a  large  and 
powerful  class  who  do  not  seek  the  redress  of 
wrongs.  They  are  peculiarly  wrong-doers. 
They  consist  of  talookdars — that  is  to  say, 
chiefe,  or  landowners,  as  they  are  termed — who 
are  not  owners,  but  tenants  of  land,  who  lease 
from  the  Crown  a  district,  and  practically  sub- 
let portions  to  the  cultivators. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  noted 
down  as  he  journeyed  through  the  land  in  1849, 
let  us  clearly  see  the  state  of  the  land  question 
of  Oude.  The  talookdars  we  have  described, 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  middle-men : 
we  have  no  corresponding  class  in  this  coun- 
try; and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  at  once 
comprehending  their  position.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  actually  rent  collectors.  They 
contract  with  the  Government  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  the  rents  of  land  which  belongs,  as 
nearly  all  the  land  of  Oude  belongs,  to  the 
Crown.  They  are  factors  who  do  not  charge 
for  their  labours  a  per  centage  on  their  col- 
lection, but  who  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  leave 
to  collect  the  rents.  They  may  be  turned  out 
of  their  district  without  any  notice.  For  in- 
stance. Viscount  Canning's  proclamation  did 
no  more  than  singing  men  and  women  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  at  any  time.  This  slight 
difference  existed,  indeed,  that  Viscount  Can- 
ning confiscated  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
talookdars  and  their  followers,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  the  Crown; 
while  a  eunuch,  or  a  singing  woman,  who  was 
also  and  necessarily  something  more,  confis- 
cated a  talookdar*s  proprietary  rights,  if  some 
other  talookdar  offered  her  a  larger  bribe,  or 
was,  perhaps,  her  "fancy  man."  The  culti- 
vators had  nothing  to  do  with  these  proprietary 
rights,  except  to  pay  for  them ;  they  also  paid 
the  bribes.  The  talookdar  in  possession  for 
the  time  knew  that  he  could  only  remain 
there  if  he  were  too  strong  to  be  removed.  A 
weak  man  would  not  give  a  courtezan  lacs  of 
rupees  for  Maun  Singh's  pergunnah,  because 
he  would  know  well  that  Maun  Singh  could 
not  be  removed.  Each  talookdar  enlisted 
followers,  and  erected  a  fort  in  the  heart  of  a 
jungle.  The  trade  formed  a  party  very  nume- 
rous and  powerful,  but  alien  from  the  peasant 
and  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  They  formed  alli- 
ances, both  offensive  and  defensive,  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  all  from  the 
^Crown.  An  honest  talookdar  did  not  disturb 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  farmers.  He  took 
one-third  of  the  produce  in  full  of  all  demands. 


Of  this  obe-third,  he  paid  one-half  to  the 
Crown,  and  reserved  one-half  to  himself.    Thus 
he  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  produc- 
tiveness and  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and 
as  the  returns  of  the  farm'».r  increased,  so  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  the  king  and  his  talook- 
dar.    Society   became  a  grand  partnership, 
which  the  strength  of  Maun  Singh  has  enabled 
him  to  work  weU,  and  the  lands  under  his 
care  are  converted  into  "gardens; "  but  he  has 
a  large  army.     He  has  thus  secured  assurance 
against  the  notice  to  quit,  which  ever  hangs 
over  the  head  of  the  less  powerful  talookdw. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  the  proprietary 
rights  of  that  class,  as  of  those  belonging  to 
our  freeholders,  who  are  the  absolute  proprie- 
tors of  their  estates.     The  distinction  shows 
the  ignorance  of  those  Gk)vemor8  of  India, 
who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  last 
debate  on   Oude,   asserted    continually    ^at 
Viscount     Canning's  proclamation     guarded 
strictly  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  cbie&y 
landowners,  talookdars,  and  their  followers; 
confiscated  also  the  rights  of  the  culdvators  and 
the  peasantry.   The  rights  of  the  latter  are  not 
legally  affected  by  any  change  of  talookdars. 
The  cultivators  are  supposed  to  be  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  subject  to  the  payments  already 
stated,  and  to  such  others  as  an  avaridons  chief 
may  exact  illegally. 

Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  commenced  his  journey 
from  Lucknow  on  the  1st  December,  1849, 
accompanied  by  other  officers,  with  a  consider- 
able escort.  Their  first  stage  was  Nawab- 
gunge,  and  they  passed  through  a  well  cultivated 
coun  try .  The  two  pergunnahs  of  Nawabgnnge 
and  Lidhore  were  well  managed,  bnt  'Aga 
Ahmud,  the  Amil  and  his  deputies,  were  com- 
pelled to  connive  at  the  wickedness  of  one  of 
the  admired  landholders,  Ghoolam  Huzmt,  who 
was  augmenting  his  estate  by  seizing  those  of  his 
weaker  neighbours.  Ghoolam  Huzrut  wanted 
more  men,  and  some  twenty  days  previoudy  be 
adopted  a  novel  method  of  enlisting  them.  He 
sent  a  party  of  the  men  whom  he  had  engaged 
previously  into  Lucknow,  with  orders  to  br^ik 
open  the  great  goal,  and  invite  the  prisoners  to 
join  him.  They  made  the  attempt.  Of  the 
prisoners  five  were  killed,  seven  were  wonnded, 
twenty-five  were  retaken,  and  forty-five  escaped. 
This  was  the  first  of  those  exemplary  land- 
owners on  the  way  out  of  Luclmow  whose 
cause  has  been  so  actively  advocated  in  the 
Press  and  in  Parliament  for  some  time.  Among 
the  persons  thus  released  was  Furh  Alee,  one 
of  four  assassins  who,  on  the  8th  April,  1847, 
attacked  the  Chief  Minister,  Ameen-ad-Dowiah, 
dragged  him  from  his  carriage  in  the  streets  of 
Lucbiow,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  mob,  stood 
over  him  with  drawn  daggers  at  his  breasi, 
until  his  relatives  brought  fbfty  thousand  TJopees 
(£5,000)  for  his  ransom.     The  Minister  was 
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only  rdeaaed  by  the  mtervention  of  the  Eesi- 
dent  and  Captain  Bird,  who,  we  think,  were 
guilty  of  compounding  a  felony.     Certainly  a 
Granger  incident  could  not  be  supposed  than 
the  representative  of  our  sovereign  and  his 
assistant  standing  in  the  street  at  Lucknow, 
■nd  negotiating  with  four  villains  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  King's  minister.     The  proceedings 
lasted  for  some  hours,  in  the  presence  of  the 
kingr'a  soldiers  and  subjects,  to  the  number, 
neoesBarily,   of  very   many   thousands,    who 
could  neither  move  a  muscle,  nor  fire  a  shot, 
to  relieve  their  superior,  because  the  naked 
daggers  were  on  his  breast,  and  certain  of 
going  into  it,  if  an  arm  were  raised  for  his 
deliverance.     The  difficulty  of  the  assassins 
did  not  so  much  originate  with  the  £5,000, 
which  was  promised,  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  counted  over— a  rather  tedious  process, 
but  in  security  for  their  personal  safety,  which 
Captain  Bird  and  his  superior  were  compelled 
to  give. 

This  was  not  a  more  romantic  affair  than  a 
similar  incident  which  occurred  in  1824.     In 
that  case,  an  armed  band  entered  the  Minister's 
palace  at  im  early  hour ;  their  leader  and  his 
foOowers  seized  his  two  sons  (young  children, 
in  thdr  school-room),  kept  the  boys  for  half  a 
day  with  daggers  at  their  breast,  the  court  in  ex- 
citem^it,  the  dty  in  terror,  and  the  Resident 
in  negotiation,  until  a  young  dancing  girl, 
Beeba  Ian,  who  had  formed  a  liaison  with 
Eeaa  Meean,  their  leader,  and  then  fled  for 
protecticm  firom  his  conduct  to  the  wife  of  the 
Minister,  was  restored  to  them,  along  with 
£1,000  in  rupees.     The  terms  were  arranged 
with  the  British  Resident  and  his  assistant. 
They  included  a  safe  conduct  to  this  villain, 
not  only  through  Gude,  but  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
guilty  of  murder  and  treason,  at  Bareilly,  com- 
mitted in  1816.     He  had  been  engaged  in  an 
insurrection  and  the  slaughter  of  British  officers. 
In  any  other  land,  we  should  suppose  at  once, 
that  if  prime  ministers  are  subjected  to  dangers 
of  this  nature,  much  security  cannot  exist  for 
the  £unilies,  the  lives,  and  the  property  of  culti- 
vatofB  and  peasantry,  and  that  was  the  case  in 
Oode.     The  only  good  trait  in  Eesa  Meean's 
eonduct  was  the  bestowal  upon  the  girl  Beeba 
laa  of  one  of  the  bags  of  rupees  (equal  to 
£100),  with  permission  to  do  or  go  where  she 
pleased,  aflter  his  honour  was  satisfied  by  her 
restoration.     The  enterprise  probably  was  of 
Uttle  value  to  him,  as  he  had  to  divide  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  £900  among  his 
baod« 

The  editing  of  these  papers  has  been  ex- 
tiemely  careless.  The  last  line  of  page  20 
begms  thus  "  About  two  years  ago  this  Ghoo- 
lam  Hnzmt'' — ^but  who  is  Ghoolam  Huzrut? 
We  have  to  travel  back  several  pages  for  an 


answer.     He  was  the  prmcipal  of  the  four 
assassins,  whose  bold  scheme  of  robbing  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
we  have  narrated,  and  at  the  period  of  Sir  W. 
H.   Sleeman's  journey  he  was  one  of  those 
landowners  whose  rights  the  British  Parlia^ 
ment  are  so  anxious  to  conserve.     In  the  two 
years  between  his  adventure  in  Lucknow  and 
the  journey  of  the  Resident,  he  had  seized  **  the 
small  estate  of  Golha,''  which  had  been  held 
by  a  Rajpoot  family  for  several  centuries ;  that 
estate  had  been  restored,  but  again  retaken 
three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Resi- 
dent in  that  quarter  of  Oude.     Five  of  the 
Rajpoot's  relatives  or  servants  were  killed  in 
the  engagement,  his  houses  were  burned  down, 
his  mango   trees  were  cut,  and  he   and  his 
family  were  turned  out,  homeless,  from  his 
village,  which  the  robber  held  upon  the  Resi- 
dent's visit,  and  the  latter  remarks  quietly : — 
"  The  King's  officers  were  too  weak  to  protect 
the  poor  man,  and  have  hitherto  acquiesced  in 
the  usurpation  of  the  village." 

Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  had  him  very  properly 
seized  by  his  escort,  and  sent  on  to  Lucknow  a 
prisoner,  but  he  adds,  in  his  journal,  **  He  is 
under  trial,  but  he  has  so  many  influential 
friends  about  the  court,  with  whom  he  has 
shared  his  plunder,  that  his  ultimate  punishment 
is  doubtful." 

Next  day  the  Resident,  in  his  journey,  met 
a  Brahmin,  who  begged  redress  from  him  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  the  plunder  of  his 
property,  to  the  extent  of  £275,  on  the  plea 
that  his  grandfather  served  in  the  British  army, 
and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bhurlpore,  un- 
der Lord  Lake,  in  1804.  That  was  not  the 
plea  for  killing  the  poor  Brahmin's  wife,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  property,  but  his  reason  for 
seeking  redress  from  the  Resident.  The  two 
murderers  were  government  officials,  or,  we 
suppose,  Talookdars,  atoms  of  the  community 
so  favoured  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  and 
Mr.  Bright.  This  particular  crime  was  one 
among  many,  but  the  doers  of  evil  were  thriving 
upon  their  booty,  and  the  Resident  notes  down 
for  our  information,  to  whom  the  state  of  Oude 
has  come  as  a  great  question,  "  I  have  requested 
that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  punish  them 
for  the  robbery,  and  the  cmel  murder  of  the 
poor  woman,  but  have  little  hope  that  they  will 
hft  so."     He  adds,  in  italics,  "  No  government 


be  so.'      , ,     _.„  ^^.^ 

in  India  is  now  more  weak  for  purposes  of 
good  i/ian  that  of  Oude,^* 

The  tourists  reached  the  village  of  Einalee. 
It  is  on  the  estate  of  Ramnugger  Dhumeereea» 
Gorbuksh  is  the  name  of  the  landholder,  who 
is  merely  a  "farmer"  of  rents,  like  the  others. 
He  formerly  paid  the  Govemmen  £10,000  an- 
nually; he  has  reduced  the  sum  to  £7,500 
nominally,  but  he  does  not  pay.  As  he  with- 
holds the  rent,  he  has  to  entertain  4,000  fol- 
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lowers  in  a  fort,  "to,"  says  the  Resident, 
"  intimidate  the  Gk)verament,  and  seize  upon 
th«  estates  of  his  weaker  neighbours,  many  of 
Which  he  has  lately  appropriated  by  fraud, 
violence,  and  collusion."  His  son,  Surahjeet 
Sing,  was  also,  in  1849,  engaged  in  plunder, 
with  a  similar  band  and  the  same  object.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  these  men  are  of  the  re- 
spectable talookdars,  whose  prc^rietary  rights, 
acquired  within  a  few  years,  by  "  fraud,  vio- 
lence, and  collusion,"  we  are  afraid  to  confis- 
cate, although  the  measure  would  be  justice, 
mercy,  and  relief  to  the  peasantry  of  Oude. 

Notiiing,  it  is  said,  can  exceed  the  "  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  crops  around  Ram- 
nugger,"  but  the  villages  consist  of  cottages 
built  of  mud,  and  without  roofs  or  "  visible 
covering."  Tiled  houses  are  as  one  in  twenty. 
**  No  signs,"  it  is  written,  "  of  domestic  peace 
and  happiness"  appear.  The  Hindoo  peasantry 
imagmed  that  a  plot  existed  then  for  robbing 
ihem  of  all  their  possessions,  and  bestowing 
them  on  Mahomedan  chiefs ;  and  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  thought  that  this  class  desired  the 
intervention  of  the  British  Government.  They 
Buffered  from  all  parties.  The  king*s  soldiere 
were  authorized  to  provide  themselves  with 
forage  as  they  marched  through  the  country. 
The  talookdars  and  their  soldiers  took^what- 
ever  they  required,  and  charged  such  rents  as 
they  wanted.  Fassies,  or  bowmen,  form  a 
domestic  and  a  very  peculiar  institution,  whose 
members  undertake  to  watch  the  fields  of  the 
cultivators,  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  pro- 
duce. The  passies  are  very  honourable  fel- 
lows, who  will  not  steal  what  they  are  em- 
ployed to  watch,  and  who  do  steal  whatever 
they  can  which  is  not  committed  to  their  care. 
They  levy  black  mail,  and  for  those  who 
pay  it,  they  do  the  best  possible  with  their 
arrows  and  bows,  even  to  the  death. 

Some  doubts  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
existence  of  this  disposition  from  the  rebels' 
strength  in  Oude;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  one  half  of  the  population  lived 
upon  the  other,  and  we  refer  to  the  latter  half 
who  did  not  actually  live,  but  were  lived  upon. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  villagers  have  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  British  armies,  through 
the  districts  in  which  Havelock  and  Outram 
fought  last  year.  The  villagers  generally 
did  not  interfere  with  their  operations.  An 
exception  existed  in  one  or  two  cases,  where 
the  talookdars,  with  their  followers  and  the 
mutineers  or  rebels,  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  villages ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  cultivators  are  comparatively  unarmed, 
and  the  experience  of  past  years  taught  them 
not  to  confide  in  British  protection.  Still,  very 
small  bodies  of  men,  escorting  stores,  passed 
over  the  district  between  the  Alumbagh  and 
Cawnpore,  durhig  the  sieges  of  the  Residency  ,- 


and  that  seems  impossible,  if  ihe  eoltivaton 
wished  to  destroy  them.  Sir  Jsmes  <Mtm 
while  m  the  Alumbagh,  obtained  provisiom  and 
stores  for  paynwJnt  from  the  villageiB,  and  we 
cannot  8i^pf)09e  that  they  would  bring  ferage 
to  a  camfp,  if  they  were  extremely  soiicitoos 
for  the  destructicm  of  the  soldiers.  Tfce  sane 
peculiarity  occurred  at  Delhi,  wbere  ^ 
villagers  supplied  the  beaeging  force  wiA  dl 
the  produce  that  they  could  sell  or  spare ;  «t « 
time  when  die  existence  oi  the  foitisb  rnk 
must  have  appeared  to  them  donbtM.  We 
believe  that  the  destructicm  of  the  ^ookdars 
and  their  followers,  who  will  not  consent  to  five 
justly,  is  necessary  to  the  pacification  of  Oede 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  pergunnah  "  of  Gouras — ^whic^  is  wiAia 
Nawabgnnge,  had  six  talookdars  esrtabfiiJked 
in  1849.  They  had  each  a  fort,  Kud  <mt  bud 
two  strongholck.  Bach  fort  mounted  fiw  or 
six  guns,  and  each  talookdar  had  ^e  <ft  m 
hundred  followers.  Two  were  then  at  war 
with  the  government,  and  four  at  peace.  Is 
there  any  difficulty  in  compr^i6i!idiBg  hm  a 
large  army  has  been  raised,  when  a  vaatSi 
district  had,  in  time  of  peace,  a  privirte  ierce, 
with  seven  forts,  mounting  toore  thwi  ^lirtT 
guns,  and  numbering  in  men  2,500  to  3,000 
soldiers. 

The  district  which  General  Sleemei  istsa^s 
may  be  in  almost  any  direct^im ;  it  m^^  be 
almost  in  any  quarter.  The  inhBbitaifl8  xd 
Oude  have  adopted  the  same  name  for  <£lferest 
towns ;  six  or  seven  places  Tinder  the  tifle  of 
Nawabgnnge  exist  in  that  kingdom.  NoAcr 
the  original  report,  nor  any  no^  fbniiik  a 
but  we  gather,  from  other  circumstances,  that  it 
direct  key  to  the  position  of  this  Nawabgunge, 
is  on  the  Gk)gra  river,  and  that  the  party  were 
journeying  northwards  from  LudnKm^. 

This  same  story,  with  variations,  is  toW  of 
every  district,  with  few  exceptions;  and  tiie 
latter  exist  only  where  a  landowner  has  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  dc^fend  bi&is^^iid 
the  original  owners  from  all  comers,  «ad  iifidi 
his  profit  from  using  his  power,  not  only  fe 
his  own  defence,  but  also  for  that  of  hk  part- 
ners in  the  soil.  At  Hissampoor,  Sir  W,  H. 
Sleeman  writes, — 

One  cause  assigned  for  so  much  fine  Imd  Irm^ 
waste  is,  that  the  Kajpoot  talookdare,  Abore-tuuBe^  <^ 
the  Chehdewara,  hare  been  long  engaged  in  plander^ 
ing  the  Synd  pn^rietors  of  the  soil,  asd  semng  opasx 
their  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mabomm^aB 
ruffians,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  have  l»on  eo- 
gaged  in  plundering  the  small  Rajpoot  propriotora,  aod 
seizing  upon  their  lands.  Four  <2r  them,  are  Bow^uet ; 
but  two,  Prethree  Pul  and  Mirtongee,  are  ahrsfs  ia 
rebellion.  Lately,  while  the  cbucSdadar  was  afaaent, 
employed  against  Jote  Sinffj  of  0iurda^  in  the  TWnarJ 
tbese  two  men  took  a  laige  train  crf^foUawm*  y/Mn 
scmie  gtms,  attacked  the  twoviHagea  of  Acbeeraadj 
Punrolee,  in  the  eAate  of  Deeakur,  in  CKmda,  kffle4  sc 
persons,  plundered  all  the  houses  of  the  inhaVitaBta^ 
and  destroyed  also  their  crops,  merely  because  te  Icod^ 
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owners  of  these  two  villages  would  not  settle  a  boundary 
diflpate  in  the  way  they  proposed.  The  lands  of  the 
Hissampoor  peixunnah  were  held  in  property  by  the 
members  of  a  &mily  of  Synds,  and  had  been  so  for 
many  generations ;  but  neigbouring  Rajpoot  talookdars 
have  plundered  them  of  all  they  had,  and  seized  upon 
their  lands,  by  violence,  fhind,  or  collusion  with  public 
officera.  Some  they  have  seized  and  imprisoned,  with 
torture  of  one  kind  or  another,  till  they  have  signed 
deeds  of  sale,  hfnamaha ;  others  they  have  murdered 
with  all  their  families,  to  get  secure  possession  of  their 
UdmIs  ;  others  they  have  deq>oiied,  by  offering  tlM  local 
avthoiities  a  higher  rate  of  revenue  for  their  lands  than 
they  could  possibly  pay. 

This  history  of  Hissampoor  is  only  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  Oode.  Everywhere  the  same 
ooBiplamts  of  oollnsion,  firaiKl,  and  violence 
wet«  foond.  The  Synds  had  been  plundered  by 
the  Rajpoots,  and  the  Ri^'poots  had  in  their  torn 
been  plundered  by  the  Mahommedans.  The 
snooessive  plonderings  had  been  accompanied 
by  "(nurder,  tortnre,  and  violence  of  every  de* 
scrip^n.  No  tale  of  the  last  year's  Indian 
revolt,  so  horrible  in  its  aggravations,  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  ralers  have  thought  them  impos- 
stbie,  and  have  denied  their  occurrence,  ex- 
ceeds in  horror  the  crimmal  histories  written 
down  by  the  British  Besident  for  Oude  during 
his  tour  of  inspection.  If  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  other  Anglo- 
Indian  antiiorities,  who  have  denied  the  atro- 
cities said  to  have  been  recently  perpetrated, 
had  studied  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman's  notes,  they 
would  have  found  that  those  crimes  were  com- 
moalydone  in  Oude.  They  cannot  even  be 
ascribed  to  any  malevolence  against  Ohristianity 
or  Christians  in  particular;  for  the  Bajpoots 
treated  the  Synds  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  Mahommedaos  brought  on  the  Bs^'poots  a 
bitter  retribution.  It  is  not  the  history  of  the 
last  or  the  preceding  century  from  which  we 
gather  these  facts,  but  the  history  of  ten  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  men  concerned  in  them 
most  be  alive  still,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
the  atrocities  committed  against  Anglo-Indian 
&miKes.  These  occurrences  resemble  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  Anglo-Indians  for  their  protec- 
tion of  Oude  during  its  reign  of  terror.  Still 
we  have  persons  in  this  country  who  actually 
sign  petitions,  and  have  them  presented  in  Par- 
liament, for  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Oude;  and  the  continuance,  necessarily,  of 
oiar  protection  to  a  system  in  which  murders, 
tebteriBB,  tortures  of  the  grossest  character 
were  common  occurrences.  Several  of  these 
petitions,  we  observe,  proceed  from  Yorkshire, 
which,  so  far  as  the  petitioners  are  concerned, 
must  have  lost  its  character,  for  careful  exami- 
nation and  rather  shrewd  suspicion  of  pleasant 
tales,  told  by  interested  personages.  T^qj  are 
sufficient  to  render  one  ashamed  of  a  privilege 
which  never  should  be  exercised  without  suffi- 
cient information.  The  petiticmers,  however, 
cannot  be  very  much  bltuned  in  this  matter, 


when  we  remember  the  recent  discussions  in 
Parliament ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  such  men  as  Mr.  Bright,  who  form 
the  great  talookdar  party,  can  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  wi^  the  state  of  that 
country  in  which  they  wish  to  prolong  circum- 
stances of  the  most  wretehed  character,  by  pro- 
tecting men  who  have  no  right  to  the  soil 
which  they  hold,  except  that  wrought  out  l^ 
great  crimes  and  by  the  sword. 

The  name  of  Maun  Sing  is  familiar  in  this 
country  as  one  of  the  large  landholders  of  Oude. 
He  is  an  able  and  cimnii^  man. 

An  elaborate  account  is  given  of  this  man 
and  his  father's  frauds  and  violence.  It  is  so 
elaborated  as  scarcely  to  be  intelligible,  and 
we  find  this  difficulty  with  the  entire  woric. 
The  father  and  his  sons  have  raised  themselves 
from  a  very  low  condition  to  circumstances  of 
great  consideration,  power,  and  wealth.  Maun 
Sing  supports  a  large  army,  but  he  has  the 
good  sense  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  the 
cultivators  over  whose  possessionB  he  rules. 
They  have,  under  him,  ample  security  fer  their 
pers(mal  safety  and  that  of  their  property. 
The  consequence  is  visible  over  all  his  estates. 
As  contrasted  with  others,  they  seem  to  be 
gardens.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  much 
reason  in  the  argument  of  the  author,  that 
under  a  settled  Government  they  should  be 
restored  to  the  previous  contractors,  landownerS| 
or  proprietors.  Maun  Sing  stole  them,  under 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  in  the  present 
century,  from  persons  who  stole  them  from 
other  persons,  also  early  in  the  present,  or  lato 
in  the  last  century ;  and  our  object  must  be 
the  protection  of  the  cultivators,  who  are  the 
real  owners,  seeing  that  the  contractors,  or 
talookdars,  might  be  lawfully  removed  at  any 
time,  and  have  no  lawful  rights  from  the  soil, 
except  the  moiety  of  the  thirds  reserved  for 
the  Boyal  Family,  or  for  •*  the  nation" — "the 
state,"  to  prevent  taxation. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  proTinoe  may  be 
learned  by  one  or  two  examples.  The  Tolames 
from  which  we  qaote,  contain  a  series  of  sirpilar 
tales,  and  those  we  extract  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
many  others.  We  should  do  Oude  injustice  if  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  uufavonrabie  speoimens :-« 

la  the  Harharpoor  district,  similar  atrocities  vere  oom- 
niitted  by  Baghbor  Sing  and  his  agents,  he  confided  the 
management  to  his  agent,  Gooreeshunker.  In  1846  he  made 
his  settlement  of  the  land  re?enae,  at  an  exorbitant  rate» 
with  the  Ulookdar,  Chiughy  Singj  and  in  the  following 
year  he  extorted  from  him  an  increase  to  this  rate  of  twenty- 
fife  thousand  rapcea.  He  was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to 
fly;  bat  he  was  soon  inyited  back  on  the  nsoal  solemn 
assarances  for  his  personal  security,  and  induced  to  take  on 
himself  the  management  of  the  estate.  But  he  was  no 
sooner  settled  in  his  house  than  he  was  again  attacked  at 
night  and  plundered.  One  of  his  attendants  was  killed,  and 
another  wounded;  and  all  the  respectable  tenants  and 
Rerrants  who  had  yentored  to  assemble  around  him,  on  hi* 
retnni  were  leiied  and  tortured  till  they  paid  ransoms.    No 
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CM  than  two  thooiand  and  flre-hnndred  bollocks  from  this 
estate  were  seiied  and  sold,  or  slanred  to  deatb.  A  great 
many  women  were  seised  and  tortured  till  they  paid  ransoms 
like  the  men  ;  and  many  of  them  have  ne? er  sinee  been  seen 
or  heard  of;  some  perished  in  oonflnement  of  hunger  and 
cold,  having  been  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  exposed  at 
night  to  the  open  air  on  the  damp  ground,  while  others 
threw  themselves  into  wells  and  destroyed  themselves  after 
their  release,  rather  than  retnm  to  their  families  after  the 
exposure  and  dishonour  they  had  suffered.  In  the  Bahraetch 
district,  tlie  same  atrocities  wese  practised  by  Bnghbur  Sing 
and  his  agents,  ilere  also  Qonrteshunker  was  the  chief 
agent  employed,  but  the  few  people  who  remained  were  so 
terrified,  that  Captain  Orr  could  get  but  little  detailed  infor- 
mation of  particular  cases.  The  present  Nasim  had  been 
one  of  Koghbur  Sing's  agents  in  all  these  atrocities,  and  the 
people  apprehened  that  he  was  in  office  merely  as  his  **  locum 
tenens  ;'*  and  that  Rughbur  Sing  would  soon  purchase  his 
restoration  to  power  as  he  boasted  that  he  should.  The 
estate  of  the  Rajah  of  Buraunee  Peer  was  plundered  in  the 
aame  manner ;  and  Rughbur  Sing's  agents  seised,  drove  off, 
and  sold,  two  thonsand  bullocks,  and  cut  down,  and  sold,  or 
destro)ed,  five  hundred  and  five  mhowa  trees,  which  had,  (or 
generations,  formed  the  strongest  lo««l  ties  of  the  cultivators, 
and  their  best  dependence  in  seasons  of  drought. 

In  the  Chnrda  estate,  in  the  Tarae  forest,  the  same 
•offerings  were  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  same  agents, 
Gooreeshonker  and  Beharee  Lai.  They  seised  Mndar  Bnksli, 
the  manager,  and  mode  him  over  to  Moonshee  Kumm  Hoseyn, 
who  had  him  beaten  to  death.  The  estate  of  the  Rajah  of 
Bhinga  was  treated  in  the  same  way.  Beharee  Lai  attacked 
the  town  with  a  large  force,  plundered  all  the  houses  in  it, 
and  all  the  people  of  their  clothes  aod  ornaments.  They 
seised  all  the  plough-bullocks  and  other  cattle,  and  had  them 
driven  off  and  sold.  The  women  were  all  seised  and 
driven  off  in  crowds  to  the  camp  of  Rughbur  Sing  at 
Farbatce-totah.  Many  of  them  who  were  far  gone  in 
pregnancy  perished  on  the  road  from  fatigne  and  harsh 
treatment. 

The  estate  of  the  Rajah  of  Rnhooa  was  treated  in  the 
same  manoer ;  and  the  Rajah,  to  avoid  torture  and  disgrace, 
fled  with  his  family  to  the  jungles.  In  July  1846,  being  io 
great  distreu  he  was  induced  to  came  back  on  the  most 
solemn  assurance  from  Rughbur  Sing  of  personal  security  for 
himself,  family,  and  attendants.  He  left  the  Rajah  his 
nankar  lands  for  his  subsistence,  pledging  himself  to  exact 
no  rents  or  revenues  from  them,  bnt  pnt  the  estate  under  the 
management  of  his  own  agents,  Lala  Omed  Rae,  and  others. 
He  at  the  same  time  pledged  himself  not  to  exact  from  any 
of  the  poor  Rajah's  tenants  higher  rates  than  those  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  engagements  then  made.  But  he  imme- 
diately after  saddled  the  BnJHh  with  the  payment  of  five 
hundred  armed  men,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were 
necessary  to  protect  him  and  aid  him  in  the  management  of 
these  nankar  hnds.  In  May,  1847|  when  the  harvests  had 
been  gathered,  and  he  had  exacted  from  the  tenants  and  cuU 
tiiators  the  rates  stipulated,  Ooureeshunker  was  put  into 
the  management.  He  seised  all  the  tenants  and  cultivators 
by  a  sudden  and  simultaneons  attack  upon  their  several 
villages,  and  extorted  from  them  a  payment  of  fifty  thousand 
rupees  more.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Ooureeshunker  seised 
the  Ri^ah's  chief  manager,  Hongnl  Pershad,  tied  him  up  to 
a  tree,  and  had  him  beaten  to  death.  Many  of  the  Rajah's 
tenants  and  servants  were  beaten  to  death  in  the  same 
manner,  and  no  less  than  forty  villages  were  attacked  and 
plundered  ;  a  good  many  respectable  females  were  seised  and 
compelled  to  make  up  the  ransoms  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers  who  were  nnder  torture. 

Many  of  the  females  who  had  been  seised  perished  from 
the  cruel  treatment  and  from  want  of  food.  Two  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  chiefly  plough-bollocks,  vere  seised  and  sold 
from  this  estate. 

I  have  passed  through  all  the  districts  here  named,  save 
two— Chorda  and  Bhinga — and  I  can  say  that  everythi  ^  (I 


•aw  and  heard  tended  to  confirm  the  troth  of  what  has  her* 
been  told.  Roghbor  Sing  and  the  agents  employed  by  him, 
were,  by  all  I  saw,  considered  more  as  terrible  demons,  who 
delighted  in  blood  and  murder,  than  as  men  endowed  with 
any  feelings  of  sympathy  for  their  fellow  creatures ;  aad  the 
Qovemment,  vhich  employed  soch  men  in  the  nuuiageaeet 
of  districts  with  uncontrolled  power,  seemed  to  be  ntterly  de- 
tested and  abhorred. 

Both  Toliimes  are  almost  en  tire!  j  occtipied  vith 
extracts  resembling  the  last ;  and  we  copy  another 
merelj  to  show  the  character  of  these  Tolames 
and  their  witnessing  respecting  Oude  to  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  who  has  notice  of  a  resolution  respect- 
ing Oude,  before  the  Commons  ;  and  to  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  friends,  who  insist  upon  the  renewal  in 
that  country  of  the  blood  letting,  cattle  stealing, 
and  fire  raising,  common  in  that  country,  according 
to  the  Resident,  ten  years  ago :— > 

Bhndursa,  and  five  other  vilhiges,  were  hdd  in  proprietaiy 
right  .by  a  family  of  Synds.  They  enjoyed  Bhndaraa  nat 
free,  and  still  hold  it ;  but  the  other  five  vUlagee  (Kyi,  Mah- 
done,  Tindooa,  Teroo,and  Pnrson),  were  bestowed  in  jaghcar 
upon  another  Syud,  a  court  favourite,  Khoda  Buksh.in  1814. 
He  fell  into  disfovonr  in  1816,  and  all  these  and  other  vil- 
lages were  let.  in  1817,  to  Dnrsnn  Sing,  in  ISarm,  at  60,000 
mpees  a-year.  The  bestowal  of  an  eatate  in  jagheer,  or  bra, 
ou^t  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands  comprised  in  it,  as  the  sovereign  transfers 
merely  his  own  territorial  rights,  not  theirs.  Bat  Doivaa 
Sing,  before  the  year  1820,  had,  by  raek-rantiag,  leading  oo 
mortgage,  and  other  fraudulent  or  violent  aeana,  deprived 
all  the  Synd  proprietors  of  their  lands  in  the  other  five  vfl- 
lages.  They  were,  however,  still  left  in  posMesion  of  Bhn- 
dursa. He  pursued  the  same  system,  as  fiir  as  possible,  ia 
the  other  districts,  which  were,  fVom  time  to  Une,  placed 
nnder  him,  as  contractor  for  the  revenue.  He  held  the 
contract  for  Snltaopoor  and  other  districts,  altogether  yield- 
ing 69  lacs  of  rupees  ayear,  in  1827  ;  and  it  was  them  that 
he  first  bethought  himself  of  securiog  his  family  permaacatly 
in  the  possession  of  the  lands  he  had  seised,  or  might  seise 
upon,  by  bynamahs,  or  deeds  of  sale,  from  the  old  proprie- 
tors. He  imposed  upon  the  lands  he  ooveCed  rates  which  he 
knew  they  would  never  pay — took  all  the  property  of  the 
proprietors  for  rent,  or  for  the  wages  of  the  mounted  and 
foot  soldiers  whom  he  placed  over  them,  or  quartered  opoa 
their  villages,  to  enforce  his  demands — seised  opoa  any 
neighbouring  banker  or  capitalist  whom  he  conld  lay  hoU 
of,  and,  by  confinement  and  harsh  treatment,  made  hia  stand 
security  for  the  suffering  proprietors  for  sums  they  never 
owed  ;  and  when  these  proprietors  were  made  to  appear  to 
be  irretrievably  involved  in  debt  to  the  state  and  to  indivi- 
duals, and  had  no  hope  of  release  from  prison  by  any  other 
means,  they  consented  to  sign  the  **  bynamaha,*'  or  sale  deed, 
for  lands  which  their  fitmilies  had  possessed  for  eeataries. 
Those  of  the  capitalists  who  had  no  friends  at  oooit  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  money,  for  which  they  had  been  forced  to 
pledge  themselves,  and  those  who  had  such  friends  got  the 
sums  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  represented  as  irreoo* 
verable  balances  due  by  proprietors,  and  titnck  off.  The 
proprietors,  themselves,  plundered  of  all  they  had  ia  the 
world,  and  without  any  hope  oC  redress,  left  the  country,  or 
took  service  under  our  Qovemment,  or  that  of  Oadc^  or 
descended  to  the  rank  of  day-labourers  or  cultivator!  oa  other 
estates. 

We  will  revert  to  these  Tolumes,  and  in  tbe 
meantime,  we  recommend  very  sincerely  their 
study  to  those  persons,  who  arc  employing  their 
lebure  in  promoting,  and  asking  others  to  seek  for, 
the  restoration  of  the  ex-king  of  Oude. 
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Thb  battle  of  parlies  for  May  was  exciting  and 
interesting  during  its  continuance,  and  ridiculous 
at  iU  termination.  The  close  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, perhaps,  the  best  end  that  it  could  have 
reached.  It  was  absurd  in  one  sense,  yet,  pro- 
b*bly,  wise  in  another.  The  Governor- General 
sent  a  scroll  of  a  proclamation  that  he  proposed  to 
issue  on  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  for  perusal  by  the 
home  authorities.  As  that  proclamation  forms 
the  reason  for  obstructing  all  legislation  during 
one-  month,  and  may  be  considered  a  historical 
document,  we  have  copied  it. 

Tlie  armj  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief  u 
in  pooscssioo  of  Lncknow,  and  the  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of 
the  British  GoYcmment,  whose  aalhority  it  has  for  nine 
months  rebelliottsly  defied  and  resisted. 

Thi«  resistance,  begun  by  a  matinons  soldiery,  ha&  found 
•opfiort  from  the  inhabitanfs  of  the  city  and  of  the  province 
of  Owte  at  large.  Many  who  owed  their  prosperity  to  the 
Bntish  GoTemment,  as  well  as  those  who  believed  them- 
«•*▼«•  aggriercd  by  it,  have  joined  in  this  bad  cause,  and 
have  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  the  state. 

They  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  have  subjected 
theoMelvet  to  a  just  retribution. 

The  capital  of  their  country  is  now  once  more  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  British  troops. 

From  this  day  it  will  be  held  by  a  force  which  nothing 
can  withstand,  and  the  authority  of  the  Government  will  be 
carried  into  every  comer  of  the  province. 

TPbe  time,  then,  is  come  at  which  the  Right  Hon.  the 
GoTwrnor-General  of  India  deems  it  right  to  make  known 
tbe  mode  in  which  the  British  Government  will  deal  with 
the  talookdars,  chiefs,  and  landholders  of  Oude  and  their 
followers. 

The  irst  care  of  the  Governor. General  will  be  to  reward 
tboM  who  have  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  at  the 
lime  when  the  authonty  of  the  Government  was  panially 
orerborne,  and  who  have  proved  this  by  the  support  and 
aasialaBce  which  they  have  given  (o  British  oflBcers. 

Therefore  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  hereby 
declares  that—  ' 

Drighejjie  Singh,  Rajah  of  Bnlrampore ; 

Koolwnnt  Singh,  Rajah  of  Pudnaha; 

Bao  Hurdeo  Bnkah  Singh,  of  Kutiaree ; 

Kasheepershaud,  Talookdar  of  Sissaindee ; 

Zohr  Singh,  Zemindar  of  Gopaol  Kheir;  and 

Chnndeeloll,  Zemindar  of  Maroan  (Baiswarah) 
are  henceforward  the  sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the 
laadsvhich  they  held  when  Oude  came  under  British  rule, 
•ab|ecC  only  to  such  moderate  assessments  as  may  be  further 
rewarded  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as,  upon  cou- 
rideration  of  their  merits  and  their  position,  the  Government 
•fcaJ!  determine. 

A  proportionate  measure  of  reward  and  honour,  according 
fo  their  deserts,  will  be  conferred  upon  others  in  whose 
fimmr  dains  may  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Oovenaient. 

The  Governor-General  further  proclaims  to  the  people  of 
Oade  that,  with  the  above  mentioned  exceptions,  the  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to 
the  British  Goremment,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in 
ndi  manner  as  it  may  seem  fitting. 

To  those  talookdars,  chiefs,  and  landholders,  with  their 
followers,  who  shall  make  immediate  submission  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  surrendering  their  arms  and 
obeying  his  orders,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General 
promises  that  their  lives  and  honour  shall  be  safe,  provided 
that  their  hands  are  noatained  with  English  blood  murdcr- 
OBslyshed. 


But  as  regards  any  farther  indnlgence  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  and  the  condition  in  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  placed,  they  roust  throw  themselves  upon  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  Government. 

[To  those  among  them  who  shall  promptly  come  for- 
ward and  give  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  their  support  in 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  order  this  indnlgence  will  be 
large,  and  the  Governor- General  will  be  ready  to  view 
liberally  the  claims  which  they  may  thus  acquire  to  a 
restitution  of  their  former  rights.] 

As  participation  in  the  murder  of  Englishmen  and 
English  women  will  exclude  those  who  are  guilty  of  it 
from  all  mercy,  so  will  those  who  have  protected  English 
lives  be  specially   entitled  to  consideration  and  leniency. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  of 
India.  G.  F.  EDMONSTONE. 

Secretary  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Allahabad,  March  14. 

A  private  note  accompanied  this  proclamation, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  still  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  by 
the  writer.  In  that  note  he  promises  afterwards 
to  send  an  explanation,  which  he  was  then  unable 
to  write  from  the  pressure  of  business.  ^  This 
note  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  did  not  communicate  to 
the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  although  he  read  it  to 
Viscount  Palmerston.  SeYcral  other  notes  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  although  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough  has  declared  that  a  knowledge  of  them 
would  not  have  altered  his  despatches,  yet  the 
"  mistake"  contributed  materially  to  the  safety  of 
the  present  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  fourteen  days  after 
the  receipt  of  this  scroll,  sent  through  the  com- 
mittee a  criticism  on  the  document,  in  his  usual 
style.  On  the  Cth  of  May  a  copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion appeared  in  the  Times,  from  its  Indian  cor- 
respondent, with  one  clause  added  of  a  softening 
character.  On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Bright  put 
the  questions  to  the  Government  in  the  Commons, 
whether  they  had  received  a  copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion,  approved  its  contents,  and  had  noticed  them 
in  any  despatch.  Mr.  Baillie,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  admitted  the  receipt  of  the 
despatch,  stated  its  general  disapproval  by  the 
Government,  and  intimated  that  they  were  willing 
to  place  a  copy  of  their  reply  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  more  emphatically  that 
the  Government  disapproved  of  the  proclamation 
in  every  sense.  Mr.  Baillie  had  the  authority  of 
his  chief,  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  despatch  when  he  made  this  offer ;  and 
yet,  being  sent  through  the  Secret  committee,  it 
should  have  been  refused.  To  that  date  it  had 
never  even  been  communicated  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.     We  also  copy  the  despatch  : — 

April  19,  1858. 

1.  Oar  letter  of  the  2ith  of  March,  1858,  will  have  pnt 
yoa  in  possession  of  oar  general  views  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  people,  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of 
Lncknow  by  the  enemy. 

3.  On  the  12th  instant  we  received  from  yoa  a  copy  of 
the  letter  dated  tho  3rd  of  March,  addressed  by  yoor 
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secretary  (o  tho  secretary  of  ilie  Cliief  Commissioner  in 
Oade,  which  letter  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  proolamatioa  to 
be  issued  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  as  soon  as  the 
British  troops  sbonld  have  command  of  the  city  of 
Locknow,  and  conveyed  instroctiona  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  to  act  with  respect  to  different  classes  of 
pertoM,  in  execation  of  the  viewt  of  the  Ooveroor- 
General. 
S.  The  peopb  of  Oade  will  see  only  the  proclamalioB. 

4.  That  anthoritative  expression  of  the  wiU  of  the 
Qorernment  informs  the  people  that  sis  persons,  who  are 
named  as  having  been  siendfast  in  their  allegiance,  are 
henceforward  the  sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands 
tliey  held  uhen  Onde  came  nader  British  rnle,  subject  only 
to  snch  moderate  assessments  as  may  be  imposed  npon  them ; 
that  others,  in  whose  favour  like  claims  may  be  established, 
will  have  conferred  npon  them  a  proportionate  measure  of 
reward  and  honour;  and  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  is  confiscated  to 
the  British  Government. 

5.  We  cannot  but  express  to  you  our  apprehension  thst 
this  decree,  pronouncing  the  disinherison  of  a  people,  will 
throw  difficulties  almost  insurmounlable  in  the  way  of  the 
le-establishroeut  of  peace. 

6.  We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  war  in  Onde  has 
derived  much  of  its  popular  character  from  the  rigorous 
maimer  in  which,  without  regard  to  what  the  chief  land- 
holders had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  rights,  the 
summary  settlement  had,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  province, 
been  carried  out  by  your  officers. 

7.  The  landowners  of  India  are  as  much  attached  to  the 
soil  occupied  by  their  ancestors,  and  are  as  sensitive  with 
respect  to  the  rights  in  the  soil  they  deem  themselves  to 
possess,  as  the  occupiers  of  Und  in  any  country  of  which  we 
have  a  knowledge. 

8.  Whatever  roav  be  your  nltimate  and  undisclosed  in. 
tentiona,  your  proclamation  will  appear  to  deprive  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  all  hope  upon  tlie  subject  most 
dear  to  them  as  individuals,  while  the  subatitution  of  our 
rule  for  that  of  their  native  Sovereign  lias  naturally 
excited  against  us  whatever  they  may  have  of  national 
feeling. 

9.  [We  cannot  but  in  justice  consider  |hat  those  who 
resist  our  authority  in  Oude  are  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  who  have  acted  against  us  in  provinces 
which  have  been  long  under  our  government. 

10.  We  dethroned  the  King  of  Oude,  and  took  possesMon 
of  his  kingd#n  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  subse- 
quently modified  by  another  treaty,  under  which,  had  it  been 
held  to  be  in  force,  the  course  we  adopted  could  not  have 
been  kwtully  pursued;  but  we  held  that  it  was  not  in  force, 
although  the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  ratified  in  Eoglnnd, 
as  regarded  the  provision  on  which  we  rely  for  our  jastifi- 
cation,  had  not  been  previously  made  known  to  the  King  of 
Oade. 

11.  That  sovereign  and  his  ancestors  had  been  uniformly 
faithful  to  their  treaty  engagements  with  us,  however  ill 
they  may  have  governed  their  subjects. 

12.  They  had  more  than  once  assisted  oa  tn  our  diffi- 
culties, and  not  a  suspicion  had  ever  been  entertained  of 
any  hostile  disposition  on  their  part  fowards  our  Govern- 
ment. 

18.  Suddenly  the  people  saw  their  King  taken  from 
amongst  them,  and  our  Admini&t ration  subrituted  for  his, 
which,  however  band,  was  at  least  native,  and  this  sudden 
change  of  Government  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sum- 
mary settlement  of  the  revenue,  which,  in  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  province,  deprived  the  most  influential  land- 
holders of  what  they  deemed  to  bo  their  property — of  what 
certainly  had  long  given  wealth,  and  distinction,  and  power 
to  their  families.] 

14.  We  must  admit  that,  under  tho  dreumstances,  the 
hostilities  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Oude  have  rather 
the  character  of  legitimate  war  than  that  of  rebellion,  and 
i  he  people  of  Oude  should  rather  be  regarded  wiih  indulgent 


consideration  than  made  the  objects  of  a  penalty  esceediog  in 
extent  and  in  severity  almost  any  which  has  been  reeordedia 
'  history  as  iniicted  upon  a  subdued  nation. 

15.  Other  conquerors,  when  they  have  succeeded  iu 
overcoming  resistance,  have  excepted  a  few  persons  ss  stiH 
deserving  of  punishment;  but  have,  with  a  g^acrois 
policy,  extended  their  clemency  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

10.  Ton  have  acted  upon  a  diferent  princi{ib.  Ton  ban 
reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special  favour,  ;  nd  yon  hin 
struck,  with  wliat  they  leel  as  the  sevemt  of  panishmt» 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

17.  We  cannot *bat  think  that  the  precedents  from  which 
you  have  departed  will  appear  to  have  been  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appeiffs  in  tbe  piece- 
dent  you  have  made. 

18.  We  desire  that  yon  will  mitigate  in  practice  the 
stringent  severity  of  the  decree  of  confiseation  yon  haw 
issued  against  the  landholders  of  Onde. 

19.  We  desire  to  see  British  authority  in  India  rest  apoa 
the  willing  obedience  of  a  contented  people.  There  cannot 
be  rontentmeot  where  there  is  general  confiscation. 

20.  Government  cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any  fares 
in  a  country  where  the  whole  people  are  rendered  kostik  by 
a  senserof  wrong ;  and  if  it  were  possible  so  to  maintain  ii 
it  would  not  be  a  consummation  to  be  desired. 

(The  clauses  within  brackcU  were  excluded  by  the  Ear^ 
of  Dejby  from  the  copy  as  he  desired  to  have  it  pablisbed. 

la  the  Peers,  ou  the  same  evening,  tlie  sAsae 
promise  of  publicity  was  made.  Next  daj  the 
Earl  of  Derby  read  tke  despatch,  probably  for  the 
first  time.  He  disapproved  the  promise  to  publisb, 
but  it  bad  been  made.  He  then  struck  out  those 
passages  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Oude,  but  tbis 
correction  was  too  late.  The  active  Mr.  Baiiiic 
had,  ere  then,  tho  complete  work  ia  type,  and  oo 
the  table  of  the  Commons.  He  was  proud  of  the 
production.  Thus  a  complete  copy  was  girea  to 
the  Commons  ou  Friday  evening,  the  7tb,  and  a 
mutilated  copy  to  tho  Peers.  The  circumstaaoe 
created  a  sensation  on  the  Sth,  and  next  day, 
although  that  was  Sunday,  a  meeting  occurred  at 
Viscount  Palmerston*s,  and  resolutions  calculatetl 
to  upset  the  Government  were  drawn,  or  suggested. 
Notices  to  move  theae  reaolutioas  were  given  on 
the  10th  in  the  Commons^  by  Mr.  Cardwell*  tbe 
member  for  Oxford,  and  in  the  Peers  by  tbe  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  Neither  of  these  legislators  was 
known  for  a  marked  adherence  to  the  Liberal 
party.  Both  bad  beeu  Conservatives.  On  the 
11th  the  Earl  of  Ellenborougb,  to  avert  the  atom, 
resigned  his  o£5ce.  The  assailants  declared  that 
the  entire  Government  was  involved,  and  refused 
to  be  satisfied.  Tbe  resolutions  were  moved 
simultaneously  in  both  houses  of  Parliaaient  on 
the  14th.  Tho  Government  escaped  censure  by  a 
majority  of  ten  in  the  Peers.  The  debate  in  the 
Commons  was  adjourned  to  the  17th,  and  thea 
continued  to  another  adjournment ;  but  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  the  ISth  for  a  naval  disouasbn,  and 
would  not  give  way.  The  Derby  race  had  the 
19th,  and  the  members  of  the  Commons  would  aoi 
abandon  Epsom.  The  debate  was  not,  therefoi^ 
renewed  till  the  20th.  It  was  adjourned  tbeOk 
after  it  had  endured  the  legitimate  three  aightSi 
but  not  until  the  Government  had  stated  tkar 
confidence  in  the  poHcy  of  the  Governor- General, 
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aad  swaUovad  aa  aateiidmenty  bj  Mr.  Dilwyn,  oa 
tW  i^iolutioiiSk  That  amendoient  ezpresaed  satia^ 
fiKtaon  with  Yisooimfe  Canning's  policy  to  th£  date 
ol  the  Oude  proolamation^  and  stated  that  the 
House  had  not  sufficient  informatiou  to  form  an 
o^ioa  OB  this  document. 

The  Gofemment,  had  however,  previously  pub- 
lished an  opinion ;  yet  they  accepted  this  acknow- 
Icdgeicent  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  doing 
aajthiog  in  their  existing  state  of  ignorance ;  for 
altbosgh  despatchee  had  arrived  during  the  week 
from  India,  they  only  confirmed  what  was  previously 
known,  that  at  the  instance  of  Sir  James  Outram, 
the  Governor-General  had  modified  the  proclama- 
tion. The  impression  during  the  week,  or  to  the 
^tb,  was  against  the  Government.  The  doubt 
was  whether  they  would  dissolve  Parliament  or 
resign  office. 

The  arrival  of  these  docunoents — the  declaration 
of  Sir  Janea  Graham,  th^  the  personal  friends  of 
Viseottnt  Canning  were  satisfied  with  the  Earl  of 
£llenborough*s  resignation — the  rumoured  threat 
of  a  dissolution — ^a  lingering  desire  to  give  the 
Derby  Governnoent  a  longer  trial — and  the  incon- 
Tooienee,  the  loss  of  time  from  a  change  of  Mi- 
lustry  or  a  general  election,  induced,  on  the  21st, 
the  abandonment  of  the  resolulione,  and  the  sword 
ihii  bad  been  suspended  by  a  single  hair  for  a  fort- 
night ifaa  withdrawn.  The  discussion — the  amend- 
ment aoctfted  by  the  Government,  and  the  resig- 
utiot  of  the  Preeident  of  the  Board  of  Control 
—in  some  measure  answered  the  purposes  of  a 
vote,  in  this  country ;  but  in  India  the  business 
may  be  productive  of  bad  results. 

ViBoount  Canning,  in  his  proclamatioD,  states 
that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  chiefe,  land- 
ownera,  and  talookdars,  are  confiscated  to  the 
Government.  Upon  this  plain  statement  many 
difficulties  kave  arisen.  One  party  have  as- 
serted broadly,  in  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and 
speeches,  that  the  proclamation  confiscates  the 
property  of  fire  or  six  millions  of  people.  This 
loiir^tresontation  could  not  have  been  raised 
by  men  of  ccHomon  honesty,  although  it  may 
ii»ve  been  repeated  by  many  men  of  sterling 
vorth.  The  langoage  of  the  proclamation 
is  precise,  and  refers  to  well-known  classes  of 
nwn  in  Oade,  who  hold  property  from  tho 
Crown  at  soffirance.  They  occupy  only  at 
will.  The  Crown  confiscated  their  proprietary 
rights  at  any  time.  One  would  suppose  from 
the  bmgttage  need  in  the  British  Parliament, 
that  the  British  Crown  had  never  compelled 
the  confiscation  of  any  chief's  proprietary 
rights  in  Oade,  until  the  present  year;  but 
that  would  be  a  grand  mistake^  The  British 
Besident  at  the  Court  of  Oude,  adopted  that 
QMsore  frequently  bofore  annexation  was  pro- 
posed ;  and  the  talookdars  lived  in  greater 
^Kai  of  tbe  British  Besident,  than  of  their 
Qative  Sover^ga. 
The  land  qiiestioii  of  Oude  is  in  a  curious 


predicament.  Talookdars,  landowners,  and 
contractors  are  changed  often,  without  making 
thereby  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  cul- 
tivators or  peasantry.  The  peasantry  and  the 
Sovereign  have  a  permanent  proprietary  right 
in  the  soil,  but  tlie  talookdars  nave  only  a 
temporary  right,  very  nearly  in  the  character 
of  agent,  or  factor. 

The  cultivator  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  State.  That 
tax  is  equal  to,  generally,  one  third  of  the  pro- 
duce, but  is  variable  according  to  the  character 
of  the  contractor,  or  talookdar.  That  person 
should  pay  one-half  of  his  receipts  to  the 
national  treasury,  but  he  generally  nays  only 
one-fourth,  or  one-third,  and,  sometmies,  no- 
thing. He  manages  the  latter  feat,  when  he 
does  manage  it,  by  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  private  army,  establishing  one  fort,  or 
several,  arming  them  with  guns,  and  especially 
with  a  jungle.  He  proceeds  next  to  wrest 
from  neighbouring  contractors,  or  talookdars, 
the  land  under  their  charge,  until  he  acquires 
greajb  possessions.  If  at  last,  the  King's  soldiers 
overcome  those  of  the  talookdar,  or  Sie  British 
army  called  in  to  aid,  beat  his  forces  and  level 
his  forts,  the  talookdar  distributes  liberally  a 
part  of  the  treasure  which  he  has  kept  &om 
the  state  among  fiddlers,  singers,  and  loose 
women,  at  Court,  and  resumes. 

In  this  manner  Maun  Sing  obtained  the 
vast  possessions  held  by  him  at  the  date  of  the 
annexation  of  Oude  to  British  India.  His 
father  laid  the  foundations,  and  Maun  Sing- 
erected  the  superstructure.  Nine-tenths  of  all 
the  talookdar^  cheat  the  Grovemment.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  number  have,  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  come  dishonestly  by 
their  estates.  They  lose  them  again  whenever 
the  Government  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
take  them.  Then,  as  if  to  show  the  operation 
of  their  system,  the  land,  instead  of  being 
always  passed  to  the  charge  of  another  con- 
tractor, is  often  given  over  to  a  factor,  who  is 
paid  a  stated  salary,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  pay  to  the  Government  all  that 
he  receives;  but  any  person  doing  that  in 
Oude  would  be  considered  a  soft  and  stupid 
fellow,  who  did  not  know  the  value  of  money. 
We  cannot,  with  any  propriety  apply  the 
term  confiscation  to  these  parties  in  the  mean- 
ing which  it  conveys  in  this  country.  It  would 
be  equally  correct  to  say,  when  a  ministry 
were  turned  out  of  office,  that  their  official 
rights  were  confiscated.  That  is  true  in  one 
sense,  but  not  in  the  way  by  which  we  under- 
stand confiscation.  It  is  obvious  that  Viscount 
Canning  did  not  address  his  proclamation  to 
the  village  communities,  for  he  specifies  Uie 
classes  to  whom  he  refers,  although  political 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  professed  sym- 
pathy for  tJiese  village  communities,  in  the 
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recent  discussions,  by  men  who  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  ejection  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  to  make  space  in  the  lat- 
ter country  for  deer  forests,  and  new  jungles ; 
.and  as  if  happily  the  rights  of  village  commu- 
nities in  Oude  had  never  been  unimpeached  and 
iminterrupted.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
list  of  several  hundred  villages  altogether  ob- 
literated from  Oude,  during  the  current  cen- 
tury, by  talookdars ;  whose  proceedings  Vis- 
count Canning  desired  to  restrain  within  the 
bounds  of  order  and  sound  policy  hereafter. 
The  village  communities,  like  all  the  other 
cultivators,  have  no  rights,  and  can  have  none, 
in  a  country  where  either  the  king's  forces  or 
the  talookdars  forces  live  at  free  quarters  upon 
them  ;  and  where  the  gentlest  process  of  eject- 
ment is  by  increasing  the  demand  for  rent  or 
tax,  until  the  unfortunate  villagers  desert  their 
mud  huts  and  their  land,  and  the  soil  has  its 
rest  for  a  period  of  years. 

Sir  James  Outram  may  have  been  correct 
in  supposing  that  the  proclamation  would  irri- 
tate all  the  talookdars,  and  originate  a  gue- 
rilla war  to  the  knife,  which  would  cost  us 
many  thousands  of  lives;  but  no  man  will 
despise  more  the  pretence  of  old  proprietary 
rights,  put  forward  in  behalf  of  these  robbers 
and  murderers  by  their  firiends  at  home,  "than 
the  late  civil  commissioner  of  Oude."  We  doubt 
even  if  Sir  James  Outram  be  correct  in  his 
opinion,  based  on  military  reasons.  He  is  an 
extremely  good-natured  man,  out  of  the  camp 
or  the  field,  and  well-disposed  to  the  "  native 
gentlemen,"  and  may  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  all  the  power,  and  venom,  and  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  talookdars,  as  a  body,  will  be 
employed  against  us,  because  they  know  that 
their  mode  of  life  must  cease  under  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government. 

The  arguments  against  the  proclamation,  on 
the  plea  that  it  confiscated  the  property  of  five 
or  six  millions  of  persons,  many  of  whom  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  were  altogether 
untenable.  The  Governor- General  who  would 
confiscate  the  property  of  men  who  had  not 
engaged  in  rebellion,  and  were  not  guilty  of 
treason,  would  also  be  an  object  for  removal 
and  restraint.  He  -should,  to  begin,  be  re- 
strained ;  next,,  he  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
committee  de  lunaHco  inqutrendo.  Decidedly, 
he  should  pass  through  that  ordeal  to  an  asylum, 
or  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  The  (Government, 
however,  have  continued  Viscount  Canning  in 
his  place,  and  expressed  in  Parliament  and 
^*hy  telegraph"  their  determination  to  aflford 
him  their  confidence  and  support.  The  Liberals 
who  have  opposed  the  proclamation,  do  not 
quarrel  with  this  proceeding.  Mr.  Bright  has 
not  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  the  re- 
call of  the  (Jovemor-G^eneral ;  Mr.  Boebuck 
has  not  asked  for  his  impeachment.     When 


gentlemen  said  that  Viscount  Canning  had 
confiscated  the  property  of  innocent  p«w»B, 
they  could  gdIj  have  made  the  asserticMi  in  a 
party  sense.  They  could  not  have  employed 
the  words  in  their  honest  and  true  meaning. 
If  they  believed  themselves,  then  they  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  neglect  that  can  wdl  be 
imagined,  in  the  discharge  of  a  great  public 
trust.  They  leave  India  exposed  to  the 
caprice  of  a  lunatic  ;  or — ^let  us  be  mild — ^the 
eccentricities  of  a  weak  mind,  if  not  the  excesses 
of  an  oppressor. 

We  ask  her  Majesty's  Ministers  if  ^ey  can 
place  the  slightest  reliance  on  their  own  words 
and  we  do  not  think  that  they  can,  in  all  the 
words  spoken  by  them  in  May — ^we  ask  them 
to  supersede  this  dangerous  ruler.  The  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  them,  and  they  must 
not  shirk  its  consequences.  If  any  great  &TOt 
should  now  occur,  they  have  been  warned  by 
the  symptoms  which  they  condemn.  We  a^ 
a  less  responsible  body  of  men,  those  eloquent 
and  fearless  tribunes  of  the  people,  eulogised  in 
the  language  of  glowing  gratitnte — still  hot 
and  impressive,  five  days  after  the  fact—by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  meeting  of  Conservatives, 
at  Slough — to  deliver  the  country  from  the 
freaks  of  a  criminal,  or  of  a  mad  ruler.  FkU 
justitia  gentlemen,  even  if  rudt  Viscomit 
Canning.  Move  an  address  for  the  impeach- 
ment, or,  at  least,  the  recall  of  this  high  func- 
tionary. You  said  that  he  had  confiscated  tiie 
proprietary  rights  in  the  soil  of  millions ;  you 
said  that  of  t£ese  millions  many  never  had  re- 
belled against  the  (Government.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  a  much  greater  crime  than 
you  charged  against  this  man.  You  believed 
what  you  said,  or  you  spoke  in  a  restricted 
sense.  If  you  believed,  do  now  the  duly  that 
has  been  neglected  during  Whitsuntide.  If 
you  believed  not,  the  consequences  rest  with 
your  coDstituents.  From  the  alternative  <rf 
belief  or  disbelief  in  yourselves,  there  can  be, 
and  is  ijo  escape.  Belief  involves  an  imme- 
diate, pressing,  and  urgent  duty  in  Pariiamait 
Disbelief  throws  a  disagreeable  and  painful 
duty  on  persons  out  of  Parliament.  We  regret 
if  there  are  not  common  honesty  and  resolntioQ 
competent  to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  thfe 
duty,  where  it  is  due,  either  by  the  represented 
or  the  representatives. 

We  shall  be  just  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  tnbones, 
and  state  our  conviction,  that,  if  they  confided 
in  themselves,  they  would  at  once  take  the 
measures  necessary  for  recalling  the  QovCTiwr- 
(Jeneral ;  but  they  employed  some  hard  and 
sweeping  descriptions  of  his  address  in  an 
argumentative  sense,  and  not  as  lair  interpre- 
tations of  his  meaning. 

The  cq)y  of  the  proclamation  relating  to 
the  chiefs,  landholders,  and  talookdars  of  Oude, 
which  reached  this  country,  hns  a  softening 
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cUose  added  to  the  scroll  copy  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  'Board  of  Control.  In  that 
daose  the  Qovemor-Gkneral  states  that  those 
of  them  who  come  in  and  submit  to  the  Gto- 
vemment,  will  have  their  claims  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  proprietary  rights  liberally  treated. 
We  are  to  remember  that  those  parties  who 
were  to  explain  practically  the  meaning  of 
liberal  treatment,  are  men  of  high  character 
and  of  great  experience  in  Indian  business. 
Sir  James  Ontram,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  Mr.  Montgomery,  from  the  Punjaub, 
were  to  i^Pply  the  proclamation  to  individual 
cases;  and  all  parties  agree  in  the  opinion, 
that,  under  either  the  last  or  the  present  Civil 
Commissioner,  the  reading  would  have  been 
most  liberal  to  the  interested  persons,  and  that 
those  of  them  who  offered  submission  to  the 
Government  would  have  obtained  the  restora- 
tion of  their  "  charges"  on  terms  alike  advan- 
tageous to  them  and  to  the  peasantry,  who  are 
the  original  owners  of  the  soil  in  conjunction 
with  the  Gk)vemment. 

If  these  talookdars  should  refuse  submission  to 
the  Qovernment,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  P 
Tbcir  proprietary  rights  are  merely  the  vested 
interest  of  Government  servants !  They  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  to  collect  its  rents,  and 
part  of  them — the  greater  part — act  as  toll-col- 
lectors in  thb  country,  who  contract  to  pay  a  fixed 
nun  for  the  tolls,  which  they  collect  at  their  own 
cost  and  risk.  A  portion  are  only  in  the  position 
of  cnstom-house  collectors,  or  officers  of  excise, 
who  receive  a  salary  for  doing  the  Government 
work.  Their  position  cannot  be  altered— or,  at 
least,  it  cannot  be  improved— by  the  known  fact 
that  almost  universally,  in  both  capacities,  they 
cheat  the  Government.  The  confiscation  of  their 
proprietary  rights,  or  of  any  interest  that  they  can 
pottibly  have  in  Oude,  must  occur  if  Oude 
is  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Em- 
pire, instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  protected 
burden,  unless  they  submit  to  the  Government. 
They  cannot  continue  to  be  emploved  by  the  Gb- 
vemment  while  they  continue  in  arms  against  its 
power.  They  cannot  expect  to  pass  Government 
money  through  their  hands  to  their  own  profit, 
while  they  protest  in  arms,  and  with  armed  fol- 
lowers under  their  guidance,  against  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  receive  the  revenue.  In  the  end, 
snd  an  end  that  must  come  soon,  these  '*  proprie- 
tary rights'*  must  be  confiscated  unless  they  are 
preserved  by  submission.  There  is  no  alternative 
whatever  except  the  abandonment  of  Oude,  or  the 
enibrcement  of  the  Government  claims. 

The  proclamation  might  have  been  more  care- 
fuHj  written.  It  might  have  plainly  stated  that 
confiscation  would  be  averted  by  submission,  whereas 
it  stated  that  submission  would  ensure  liberal 
treatment.  A  difficulty  would  have  arisen  in  that 
that  case  even,  but  it  might  have  been  encountered 
if  the  alteration  would  have  ensured  the  submission 


of  many  of  those  personages  to  whom  the  document 
was  addressed.  The  apparent  acknowledgment  of 
their  "right**  to  possess  the  lands  under  their 
charge,  instead  of  their  right,  so  long  as  the  Qto- 
veroment  pleased,  to  superintend  them,  which 
might  thus  have  been  given,  formed  the  difficulty. 

Those  parties  in  this  country,  who  argue  that 
Oude  should  be  restored  to  the  late  sub-king 
thereof,  may  be  consistent  and  correct  in  their 
views ;  but  they  should  seek  its  restoration  with 
all  the  old  claims  of  that  eminent  proconsul  un- 
impaired. They  should  not  first  revolutionise  the 
province,  and  then  return  it  to  this  monarch  with- 
out a  revenue.  He  was  formerly  a  king  without 
kingly  power,  except  for  evil.  By  acknowledging 
the  rights  of  the  talookdars  to  his  land-tax,  his 
apparent  friends  in  England,  would  make  him  a 
monarch  without  a  monarch's  revenue.  They 
must  preserve  the  revenue,  if  they  are  to  restore 
the  sovereign ;  for  in  Oude  there  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, either  Customs  or  Excise;  or  much  pro- 
bability of  raising  by  the  one  or  the  other,  or  by 
any  means,  except  rent,  the  necessary  taxe?* 
Viscount  Canning  has  as  yet  left  open  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Oude  King,  by  not  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  the  talookdars  to  more  than  the  King 
and  his  predecessors  acknowledged.  The  con- 
cession of  absolute  rights  of  possession  to  the 
talookdars,  would  have  resembled  the  restoration 
of  an  oyster  shell  after  the  oyster  was  extracted. 
The  King  would  have  had  the  casket  without  the 
jewels. 

We  should  also  understand  if  this  party  propose 
to  restore  the  King  with  British  protection,  as  he 
existed  previously,  and  as  his  ancestors  reigned 
since  the  cemmencement  of  their  rule  ;  for  that 
would  be  an  iniquity  which  we  roust  oppose.  Any 
person  who  will  carefully  read  the  sickening 
records  of  Oude  for  the  last  ten  or  the  last  twenty 
years — but  many  persons  will  be  contented  with 
ten  years — must  be  convinced  that  British  protec- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  supporting  the  court 
and  society  of  Oude  in  immoralities,  murders, 
plundering,  and  robberies,  that  cannot  be  more 
than  equaled— cannot  be  excelled  by  any  cor 
ruption  in  any  other  society.  The  British  people 
will  decline  the  responsibility  of  a  system  which 
seems  known  for  evil  only  by  its  works.  If  the 
Eoyal  family  are  to  be  restored  to  that  country,  we 
must  have  non-intervention ;  yet  Anglo-Indians,  of 
all  parties,  feel  that  non- intervention  would  cause 
the  re-conquest  of  Oude,  after  three  or  six  years  of 
intense  misery  and  suffering  to  the  working  classes 
of  that  kingdom.  Men  forget  the  circumstances 
of  which  they  speak  and  write ;  or  they  do  both, 
without  having  learned  these  circumstances ;  and 
they  think  of  Oude,  as  they  might  think  of 
Belgium,  of  Holland,  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  other 
country  of  Western  Europe. 

The  debates  on  this  subject,  and  all  the  evils 
that  may  follow  them,  have  their  origin  in  the 
misapplication  of   the   English    language.     The 
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term  '*  oonfisoftle "  aod  "  proprietary  rights  ** 
&k>ald  not  bave  been  empbjed  where  "  rcoioval 
fron  their  oollcciorales  **  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  by  expressing  the  real  truth.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  actual  proclamation  in  the 
Teraaoolar  of  Oude  tells  the  intentions  of  the 
Gbvernor-G^neral  in  language  easily  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  to  read  and  understand.  With 
us,  "  propcietary  rights  **  mean  full  possession,  and 
their  confiscation  b  the  abstraction  or  taking  away 
of  property,  and  mot  of  a  situation.  The  meaning 
of  the  proclamation,  lead  here,  is  a  repetition  of  the 
process  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  land  in 
some  Scotch  counties  changed  owners  ninety  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  several  old 
families  were  ruined  ;  and  nobody  unacquainted 
with  Oude  peculiarities  is  blameable  for  having 
taken  the  language  in  that  sense,  except  any 
person  whose  duties  and  position  in  life  require 
thM  he  should  comprehend^  or  use  every  means  to 
ootftprehend,  those  matters  on  which  he  gives  an 
opinion,  when  that  opinion  may  have  influence  over 
Qthers.  Wo  admit  willingly  the  same  limitations 
in  referenee  to  the  words  "  chiefs,  landowners, 
talookdars,  and  iheir  follotoert**  The  two  last 
wordfl  are  intelligible  in  Oude,  but  some  persons 
at  home  might  suppose  that  by  ** followers "  the 
Governor- General  meant  to  express  "  tenantry." 

Thus  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  confiscating  the 
property  of  all  the  rural  population  miglit  be 
formed ;  but  they  could  not,  or  they  should  not, 
be  legislators.  The  case  is  only  one  more  example 
of  improprieties  which  originate  in  the  election  of 
men  with  defective  knowledge  to  represent  the 
nation.  We  have  members  of  Parliament  who 
have  fbmed  their  habits,  and  are  too  old  to  learn ; 
meet  "  respectable'*  men ;  and  others  who  are 
young  enough,  but  are  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  habits  which  are  not  studious,  and  who  will  not 
learn ;  combined  into  parties,  and  managed  by  a 
Cew  able,  possibly  honest,  and  probably  prejudiced 
leaders ;  who  employ  them  rather  in  the  service  of 
a  party  than  of  the  state ;  and  both  classes — that 
is  to  say,  our  British  political  talookdars,  and 
their  followers— enjoy  their  respective  rewards, 
which  cost  little  in  one  set  of  cases,  according  to 
Mr.  fright — being  no  more  than  a  dance  alter 
dinner,  not  always  with  the  eatables — but  the 
system  is  extremely  inconvenient  to  national  in- 
terests ;  and  the  electors  are  culpable  for  its  exis- 
tence. 

A  beautiful  consistency  is  perceptible  in  the 
defence  of  the  talookdars  by  one  party  in  ibc 
Commons  and  the  Peers.  Their  ancestors  took 
their  land  with  the  longbow  and  the  strong  sword, 
and  the  talookdars  of  Oude  are  cngnged  ou  the 
foundation  of  similar  families.  We  like  to  see 
this  reminiscence  of  their  own  origin  displayed  by 
a  few  of  our  legislators ;  but  the  peace-on-any- 
price. friends  can  have  no  sympathy  with  feuds  and 
fights — the  roving  bands,  the  castle  burning,  and 
cattle  driving  of  border  forays.  The  Grahams 
and  Scotts,  and  even  the  belted  Howards  of  an- 


tiquity, resembled  taIo(^dar8 — neither  honesiiec 
nor  less  honest.  They  got  their  land  bj  the  sword, 
and  they  held  it  by  the  sword.  They  hated  iwMs- 
tigations  into  any  other  titles.  They  were  bearer 
men  than  the  Oude  talookdars,  and  they  wenlMs 
cruel — more  generous  a/ter  a  fight  was  over;  bil 
the  profession  was  quite  identical  with  that  of  tke 
Maun  Sings  and  the  Anrod  Sings  in  Oude  at  the 
present  day. 

The  peace  party  are,  however,  generally  formed 
of  men  who  have  realised  fortunes  by  hoeest 
trading,  or  trading  that  was  supposed  to  be  honeit. 
We  agree  with  another  contributor  in  this  number, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  man  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  and  make  a  fortune  at  the  sane 
time,  in  the  existing  state  of  society  and  the 
world.  Duty,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the 
phrase,  would  render  that  almost  impossible ;  but 
if  men  do  their  duty  according  to  the  light  that  ii 
in  them,  [they  will  find  fortune  naaking  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  rare.  The  property  of  the  pcaoe 
party  has  chiefly  been  acquired  by  industry  and 
hard  work ;  and  [they  should  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  acquisition  of  riches  by  plunder  and  vio- 
lence; and  they  can  have  none  with  tho  perpetual 
state  of  hostilities  and  district,  local,  and  parochial 
resolutions  that  exist  in  Oude,  where  each  estate 
chnnges  managers,  after  a  series  of  fights  and  a 
siege. 

There  is  the  farther  peculiarity  in  this  procla- 
mation, that  the  publication  is  not  yet  known  in 
this  country.  The  discussion  may  have  originated 
on  a  proposal  that  never  became  puhlio  in  Oude, 
or  on  a  scroll  that  was  not  adopted  for  nse.  Tkit 
circumstance  shows  the  neoeseity  for  eaution  in 
attempting  to  govern  transactions  on  the  Gkmges, 
the  Gogra,  and  the  Goomtee  from  the  Thames. 
General  instructions  may  be  given  from  Londoi^ 
and  the  review  of  all  transactions  may  b&  ^one 
there  with  great  propriety,  but  administrators 
eiist  in  India,  who  must  be  trusted  with  details. 
An  able  series  or  succession  of  Anglo  Indian 
administrators  and  commanders  have  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire ;  and 
except  for  them,  as  the  instruments,  if  it  had 
ever  commenced,  it  must  have  finished  long  ere 
now.  To  these  men  now,  and  to  their  successors 
hereafter,  we  must  entrust  the  proper  working  of 
details  ;  and,  notwithstanding,  see  that  the  general 
principles  issued  for  their  guidance  be  observed. 

The  history  of  the  document  shows  no  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  Viscount  Canning  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Sir  James  Out  ram,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  council  at  Calcutta,  and  able  to 
render  the  intimate  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the 
native  character  useful  in  the  Grovernment.  The 
affairs  of  Oude  will  be  administered  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, whose  assistance  in  the  Punjaub  enabled 
Sir  John  Lawrence  to  convert  a  centre  of  hostili- 
ties into  a  peaceful  province.  The  talookdars  of 
Oude  may  be  left  safely  with  these  men,  whose 
characters  hitherto  have  all  leant  to  indolgence 
and  mercy,  and  who  will  deprive  no  man  of  any 
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sbidow  of  right  that  he  can  claim,  without  a  good 
CMise. 

The  history  of  this  month's  crisis  teaches  the 
ctre  necessary  to  prevent  Indian  business  from 
degeaerating  into  party  squabbles  for  power.  The 
Cambridge  House  Cabd,  as  the  morements  against 
the  Ministry  have  been  called,  originated,  perhaps, 
from  fnendsbip,  and  a  wiah  for  justice  to  Viscount 
Canaiag,  joined' with  the  opinion  that  India  was  in 
danger  from  the  rashness  of  the  Barl  of  EUen- 
boiough.  The  Cabal  is  said  to  have  been  defeated ; 
but  it  was  not  defeated  on  its  apparent  purposes. 
Tba  Go?enunent  parted  with  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  who  ia  said  to  have  resigned  his  oflke  to 
Her  Majesty  without  informing  any  of  the  other 
ministers  of  State.  That  may  be  so,  but  the 
Queen  must  have  heard  a  bad  character  of  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  wished 
\m  well  away  if  his  resignation  was  accepted 
vilhcnt  ft  referenoe  to  the  Premier.  No  donbt 
can  be  entoctaaaed  thai  the  reference  was  made,  and 
that  tbe  Premier  had  the  power  of  continuing  or 
dismissiug  his  kte  colleague.  The  resignation 
give  him  that  power,  and  he  exercised  it.  This 
■easne  satisfi(Bd  the  immediate  friends  of  Vis- 
count  Canning,  and  it  materially  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  ministry. 

The  latter  then  telegraphed,  so  far  ^s  they  could 
tiiegmph  to  Yiscount  Canning,  their  conGdence  in 
kk  administration,  their  desire  necessarily  that  he 
should  continue  in  power,  and  their  determination 
to  gave  him  complete  and  hearty  support.  That 
message  was  communicated  probably  to  some  of 
Viscount  Canning*a  friends,  and  may  have  helped 
out  an  extraordinary  certificate  from  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  incorporated  in  the  speech  of  Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  Commons  in  the  debate,  that 
Viscount  Canniug*a  friends  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  redress  which  he  had  obtained. 

A  more  unusual  scene,  although  the  interference 
of  a  Peer  in  the  debates  of  the  Commons,  even  by 
deputy,  is  nnnsual,  occurred  when  Mr.  Dilwyn,  of 
Bvansea.  begged  to  know  if  the  Qovcrnment  had 
accepted  his  ametidmont  on  Mr.  Card  well's  reso- 
hitions.  The  latter  are  now  waste  paper,  but  the 
former  ia  a  document  of  permanence.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  adopted  the  amendment, 
rery  like  a  naughty  child  engaged  in  takiog  medi  - 
ciflc  He  apoke  of  several  other  topics  first,  as  if 
be  wanted  to  prolong  the  period  between  him  and 
eod  liver  oil,  but  he  gulped  it,  and  it  has  doubtless 
doae  him  good.  What  said  this  amend inent  ? — 
that  the  hoaae  highly  approved  of  Visct.  Canning's 
polio]!  to  the  date  of  the  Oude  proclamation,  and 
that  they  poasessed  no  information  that  would 
eaabie  them  to  form  an  opinion  on  that  document. 
This  was  tbe  virtual  condemnation  of  the  Govern- 
meat.  Its  ipembers  had  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  the  document  in  harsh  language  and  almost 
unmeasared  terms,  in  one  capacity ;  and  now  in 
aoother  they  confessed  themselves  unable  to  form 
any  opinion  on  the  paper  from  the  absence  of  par* 
(MMlera,     Uie  oifiekl  apd  the  representative  mind 


were  in  collision  in  men  who  will  not  consider 
themselves  badly  used  because  in  no  offensive  sense, 
and  merely  looking  at  so  many  intellectual  pheno- 
mena, we  describe  them  as  doubIe*minded  men ! 

The  question  was  over  then,  as  one  of  redress. 
All  besides  rebted  to  pUoe.  The  Ministry 
acknowledged  their  error,  turned  away  their  agent, 
and  were  pledged  to  behave  better  for  the  future. 

Tbe  Cambridge-house  party  wished  to  reoccupy 
their  offices,  and  they  were  disappoiuteJ.  The 
present  Qovernment  had  done  several  things  weU. 
They  ^ere  civil  and  courteous  to  visitors;  they 
promised  commissions  or  committees  to  all  who 
sought  them ;  they  produced  a  gentle  and  merciful 
budget,  which  postponed  debts  into  futurity ;  they 
did  not  oppose  tbe  removal  of  the  property  qualifi- 
cation for  English  and  Irish  members,  which  is  a 
farce,  leading  often  to  a  fraud  and  a  little  mild 
perjury ;  they  did  not  oppose  some  other  reforms ; 
and  they  have  so  many  open  questions  that  a 
political  naturalist  would  hardly  know  where  to 
class  them.  They  haive  aearcely  a  genus  or  a 
party,  and  there  is  a  conTenienoe  in  these  open 
questions ;  tlierefore  a  large  uamber  of'  Liberal 
members  were  unwilling  to  diaplaoe  the  Govern- 
ment. 

A  much  krgcr  number  were  afraid  of  a  dissolu- 
tioB.  They  did  not  so  muck  fear  rejeotioa  as  the 
taxed  and  untaxed  expenses  which  they  would 
have  to  pay.  Siuns  of  four  and  five  thousand- 
pounds,  up  to  ten  thousand  poneds,  and  more,  had 
been  paid  for  seats  in  Parliament  during  1857  • 
and  the  repetition  of  the  dose  in  1853  was  abomiii. 
able.  It  was  sufficient  to  bring  rich  men  to 
poverty.  Two  millions  are  required  for  the  election 
of  a  British  Parliament — not  two  millions  of 
electors,  but  of  pounds  sterling.  The  average 
cost  of  bringing  each  elector  to  the  poll  is  two 
guineas !  and,  as  one  half  of  them  ceme  without  a 
sixpence,  the  others  are  heavy  to  draw. 

That  was  the  secret  reason  for  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  CardvrcU's  resolutions  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  the  21sl  May.  Early  in  the 
week  sanguine  calculations  threatened  a  majority 
against  the  Government  of  120,  then  of  80.  It 
hung  at  80  for  a  day  or  two,  and  descended  then 
to  40,  which  would  have  been  realised,  or  even, 
perhaps,  60;  but  a  dissolution— the  expense  and 
the  labour  were  not  to  be  risked  merely  for  a 
change  of  government,  when  the  Derby  ministry 
were  purged  of  the  evildoer  in  the  case,  and  were 
bound  in  their  own  recogusianees  to  keep  the 
peach  towards  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
for  six  months,  with  confession  of  their  fault  in  the 
present  time. 

The  crisis  of  May  was  thus  a  drawn  battle. 
The  ministry  resigned  their  oolleague  and  their 
positions.  The  opposition  bst  the  chance  of  their 
restoration  to  place ;  India  may  lose  largely  by  the 
discussion,  for  it  may  encourage  the  rebels.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  between  the  crisis  and  the  Whiteun 
tide  holidays.  May  was  lost  to  legislation;  bat 
that  may  not  be  an  affliction. 
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Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Nesbit.     Bj  the  Rct. 

J.  Murray  Mitchell.  I  Vol.,  p.  407.1;ondon : 

J.  Nesbit  and  Co. 
This  volume,  like  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Groves,  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  separate  article.    Mr.  Nesbit 
became  a  Missionary  to  India  soon   after  he  had 
finished  his  coarse  of  stndy  in  Scotland.   The  reso- 
lution was  not  agreeable  to  his  familj  ;  but  he  had 
adopted  it   as  a  matter  of  dutj,  and  persevered. 
The  biographer  has  introduced  some  statements 
regarding  the  missions  to  Western  India,  in  which 
Mr.  Nesbit  was  located— the  history  and  opinions 
of  its  people,  its  characteristics,  and  its  productions 
Incidentalij  through  the  journals  and  letters,  in- 
formation occurs  regarding  the  climate,  scenery,  and 
soil  of  India  in  the  West — the  condition,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  part  of  the 
volume  is  excellent  in  its  department,  but  might 
have  been  written  at  home.      In  1842,  Mr.  Nesbit 
was  obliged  to  visit  Ceylon ;  and  although,  sixteen 
years  must  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
condition  of  that  isUnd,  yet  some  of  his  statements 
are,  we  suspect,  still  true.     The  condition  of  a 
large  island,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  conti- 
nent full  of  rebellious  material,  in  fierce  flame  over 
a  great  part  of  its  surface,  whose  authorities  could 
dare  to  part  with  almost  their  last  soldier  for  the 
defence    of  their  neighbours,   may  interest  Mr. 
Ewart ;  and  the  members  of  his  committee,  on  the 
colonisation  of  India  should  study  Ceylon,  which 
cannot  have  presented  many   more  facilities  for 
colonisation  than  exist   in  India.     Ceylon  has  be- 
come the  great  field  for  coffee-drinkers,  and,  long 
ago  now,  it  has  taken  the  first  place  in   the  pro- 
daotioa  of  that  staple  article  in  its  business  and 
prosperity.     The  gradual  occupation  of  the  island 
by  European  settlers  proceeds  still;  and  with  that 
process   the  conversion  of  the  native  population 
Mr.  Nesbit  wrote  in  1842:— 

m 
1  eoold  not  but  visit  the  interior,  teeming  at  it  now  does 
with  new  iind  momentont  interest.  The  whole  of  the  hilly 
dittrictf  seem  destined  to  be  possessed  bj  English  and  Scotch 
landlords,  serred  by  hnndredA  of  Europeans,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  natiTes.  Kandy  has  shot  up  into  a  cousiderable 
town  in  the  course  of  fiTe  years,  and  crowded  contiguous 
estates  will  soon  form  other  towns  and  vilbiges.  No 
means  are  used  to  IcaTcn  the  little  mass,  tliat  roust  eventu- 
ally give  its  own  character  to  half  the  population  of  the 
island.  The  Government  ought,  decidedly,  to  grant  a  Scotch 
chaplain  for  the  numerous  Scotchmen  on  the  estates ;  one 
who  might  preach  ,at  the  most  suitable  places,  and  visit 
every  place.  Again,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a 
missionary  appointed,  whom  the  planters,  from  previous 
knowledge,  or  prejudice,  if  you  will,  will  be  roost  inclined  to 
favour,  and  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  the  natives.  I  have 
been  making  all  inquiries,  and  revolving  such  tbooghta  as 
my  uninventing  mind  can  call  up,  with  a  view  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  feasible  plan  to  effect  these  objects ;  and  to- 
morrow T  shall  visit  one  or  two  estates  on  my  way  to  Nn- 
verra  Ellia. 

He  mentions  that  the   prejudices  of  caste  did 


not  exist  in  Ceylon,  for  the  Christians  were  deeoMd 
"  men  of  the  highest  caste." 

The  natives  were  Bhuddists  originally,  and  may 
be  more  pliable  in  their  views  than  the  Hindoos 
and  Mohamedans.  The  Missiotiary  visited  a 
Bhuddist  college  and  Monastery.  He  was  allowed 
to  touch  the  slab,  on  which  is  placed  "  the  goldea 
case  '*  that  contains  "  the  famous  tooth,*]  which 
confers  "  the  palladium  of  empire "  on  its  pos- 
sessors. He  was  comforted  in  the  monastery  by 
the  conviction  that  there  is  no  system  [of  error] 
which  "  a  common  English  education  would  sooner 
destroy"  than  Bhuddism.  The  Scotch  settkn 
cannot  be  described  as  particularly  desiroos  ol 
affording  facilities  for  religions  improvement  to  the 
natives  in  their  employment;  but  sixteen  years 
may  have  produced  improvements  in  this  rei^ect. 

Kandy  is  more  crowded  with  buyers  and  sellers  on  Sab- 
bath than  on  any  other  day.  On  Sunday  moninf  the 
labourers  oome  in  frop  the  neighbouriBg  eaUtca,  tnasad 
all  the  week's  bnsineas,  and  retoni  hone  in  the  eveaiig. 
Many  estates,  however,  are  so  far  removed  frooi  amy  town, 
that  they  must  stay  at  home  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  awMf 
these  I  should  expect  an  opening  and  suceesa.  It  is 
well  that  the  West  Indies  cannot  be  transferred  hither,  som 
attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  labourers  raa  avaj  aoid  kft 
them  i  and  it  is  only  by  just  and  kind  treaiaMat  that  tbs 
planters  can  accomplish  their  object,  thus  they  lean  rniU- 
ncM  by  force,  and  are  kind  from  very  selfishness.  How 
are  we  to  reach  and  pervade  the  rising  estates,  with  the 
towns  which  they  will  in  all  probability  create  f  Now  ii 
the  time,  let  the  leaven  be  put  in  now,  and  it  will,  througk 
the  divine  blessing,  diffuse  its  virtue  with,  and  throughout, 
the  increasing  mass.  But  what  a  prospect  to  have  Ibe  baa- 
then  rendered  more  extensively  heathenish,  and  Um  "  Qids. 
tians  *  lose  even  the  outward  decenciea  of  their  profession ; 
and  yet  this  will  be  the  case  i(  the  means  of  grace  are  aot 
supplied. 

■  kindly  accompanied  roe  from  Nilsmba  to  Fanl  • 
awa,  and  introduced  me  to  two  pUnten  residing  there,  witk 
whom  we  had  tea,  and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eondactiag 
divine  worship.  My  ministrations  have  invariably  beea 
offered  both  morning  and  evening,  wherever  I  have  gone, 
and  have  always  been  well  received.     ''  ia  very  d«- 

rous  to  persuade  me  to  come  and  reside  with  hia  brother 
planters  and  himself,  and  give  my  services  to  then  and  their 
native  labourers. 

The  scenery  here  (Ninvera  Ellia),  as  far  aa  I  have  ssea 
it,  is  better  than  that  of  Nielgherries,  but  still  iuftfior  to  thst 
of  Mahabuleshwar.  The  asoent  is  so  sloping  and  gndasl 
that  you  never  look  back  or  forwarda  to  anything  predpitoas, 
or  apparently  grand  or  sublime ;  and  very  aeldom  does  the 
asoent  admit  of  your  seeing  the  lower  part  of  the  eooatiy  at 
all.  After  reaching  the  top  yon  deacend  into  tbt  |bia 
called  in  the  native  tongue,  Ellia;  but  the  ancient  Kiaven^ 
or  city,  nowhere  presents  itself  to  view.  God  has  tu&k  all 
of  it,  except  its  name  and  a  few  ruins,  to  perish,  ■*  fiw  the 
wickedness  of  them  who  dwelt  there  ;**  and  now  another  nca 
is  on  probation,  and  building  houses,  and  plaatiag  gardsns 
which  will  again  disappear,  unless  dedicated  and  anrreodared 
to  Him  who  "  gives  power  to  get  wealth,**  and  whoae  "  bless- 
ing alone  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  aorrow.**  The  diaals 
is  colder  than  that  of  Mahabuleshwar;  and  I  do  aoi  tUak 
the  East  wind  so  injurious,  being  tempered  a  good  deal  kr 
the  mists  of  the  mountaius. 

Mr.  Nesbit  also  passed  some  time  in  Africa^  at  the 
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Cipe,  where  he  wm  anxiouslj  urged  to  remain ; 
•ad  then  in  this  ooontrj,  from  which  he  returned 
to  India  in  March,  1851 ;  to  die  there  and  snddenlj 
in  Jolj,  1855.  His  death  caused  Tory  great  sor- 
row in  Bombaj,  where  his  conduct,  and  his  schol- 
astic attainments  had  gained  for  him  the  love  and 
respect  of  many  persons,  who  might  not  have  been 
attracted  bj  his  profession. 

The  paog  of  raoh  femrfnl  separetiont  toqniret  fresh  poign- 
aaej  ftim  what  u  a  aeeenitj  in  India — tpeedj  intennent. 
Mr.  Netbit  died  on  the  27th ;  he  wat  bnried  on  the  28th. 
**  Hit  preeiona  remaina,**  aa  one  of  the  Katire  miniitera* 
ifectionatdy  writes,  **  were  taken  to  the  Free  Chnrch  Miision 
home ;  where,  at  an  earlj  honr,a  very  large  number  both  of 
Nstires  and  Earopeana  had  anemhied.  It  was  the  largest 
faneral  I  ha? e  eter  seen.  Men  of  all  classes  and  deeds  were 
preseat.  Not  a  few  did  [  observe  shedding  tears.'*  The 
Ber.  J.  G.  Clark  commenced  the  solemn  services  in  English, 
aad  the  Rev.  H.  Pestonji  followed  in  Marathi,  at  the  Mis- 
sioa  hoQse ;  and  again  at  the  grave,  there  were  English  and 
Marathi  serrioes  conducted  by  Messrs.  CUrk  and  Narayan 
Skcahadri.  On  the  Lord's  day  foUowing,  in  the  pnblie 
oercisea  eoodncted  in  the  Free  Chnroh  congregations  by  Dr. 
Wilson  aad  Mr.  Clark,  and  in  the  Mission  Chapd  by 
Messrs.  Hormaadji  and  Narayan,  fnll  reference  was  made  to 
the  great  affliction  which  weighed  down  every  heart.  All 
of  these  serviees  were  nnmeronsly  attended  li^  Natives  as 
wen  as  Saropeaos,  by  Heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  In 
Pooaa  Mr.  M.  Mitchell  took  occasion  on  the  Lord's  day  to 
refer  to  the  sad  bereavement.  The  Earopean  commnoity  of 
Peooa  is  not  large ;  bat  the  Mission  Chapel  oonld  not  con- 
tata  the  aniabers  who  came  to  testify  their  interest  in  him 
vhoBi  BMay  had  seen,  and  of  whom  all  had  heard.  The 
grief  of  other  missions  and  Christians  connected  with  other 
dmrehea,  was  scarcely  less  deep  than  that  of  his  own  mission 
aad  the  friends  immediately  associated  with  him.  Ministers 
tsd  Christians  of  all  denominations  sorrowed  over  his  grave ; 
sad  they  who  conld  not,  by  their  presence,  testify  their  sym* 
patky,  expressed  it  in  writing.  '*  I  am  greatly  shocked," 
wrote  a  elergyaian  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  "  at  the  in- 
tfUigenee  of  Mr.  Nesbit's  sndden  removal.  Sarely  this  will 
be  a  loss,  long  Snd  severely  felt,  to  the  chnrches  of  Bom- 
ksy/'  **  I  most  truly  sympathise  with  yon,"  wrote  a  Baptist 
Missionary,  "  ia  the  irreparable  loss  your  mission  has  sus« 
tained."  Expressions  of  a  similar  kind  continued  to  arrive 
tnm  Chrisuaa  friends  and  ministers  throughout  Western 


His  memory  will  be  preserved  in  Bombay,  by 
the  **  Neabit  Library  '* — and  the  scholarships 
which  the  Europeans  and  the  natives  founded  in 
his  name. 


Tke  Emglui  WomanU  Journal,     No.  3, 

Opns  with  a  paper  on  "  Physical  Training,"  and 
ooDtains  useful  advice  and  valuable  remarks.  It 
treats,  as  the  title  implies,  of  the  "physical  training'* 
of  the  young,  and  very  justly  deprecates  the 
sedentary  life  to  which  so  many  young  people  are 
condemned.  The  next  paper, "  Rachel,"  is  a  very 
enthusiastic  rhapsody  on  that  celebrated  actress, 
vho  is  styled,  "this  artist,  this  genius,  this  divinity  T 


rather  energetic  praise  for  a  woman  who,  although 
very  excellent  in  her  profession,  had  her  faults, 
and  serious  ones,  if  report  speaks  truly.  The 
authoress  of  this  paper  must  have  a  strauge  notion 
of  divinity  after  all,  for,  as  the  article  continues 
she  tells  us  that  '*  Her,  (that  is,  Hachers)  gene- 
rosity and  avarice,  like  herself,  were  full  of  con- 
trasts and  whims  !"  Avaricious  and  whimsical! 
strange  attributes  for  a  "  divinity."  However, 
perhaps  Kachers  eulogist  meant  to  place  her 
among  the  heathen  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  that 
society ;  this  would  accouut  for  the  incongruity,  for 
they  certainly  did  possess  all  sorts  of  characteristics 
which  we,  with  our  commonplace  notions,  do  not 
consider  divine. 

Other  articles,  on  various  subjects  follow,  and 
among  them  one  relating  to  the  Saturday  Beview, 
in  which  a  little  gentle  "  sparring*'  goes  on,  the 
Reviewer  having  presumed  to  differ  from  the 
English  Woman* s  Journal,  very  ungallant  certainly. 
We  will  refrain  from  a  similar  error,  in  deference 
to  the  female  pen. 


The  Indian  Rebellion :  itt  Causes  and  Results,    Bj 

Dr.  Duff.  London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
This  volume  contains  a  ^ries  of  letters  written  by 
Dr.  Duff  from  Calcutta  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Indian  mutiny.  They  form  a  historical 
narrative,  along  with  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
this  unhappy  event,  by  a  man  of  high  intellect, 
who  has  resided  in  India  for  thirty  years.  The. 
letters  were  first  published  in  the  Witness,  and 
subsequently  in  many  other  newspapers;  but  we 
rejoice  to  see  them  in  a  more  permanent  form. 


Jn  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Edited  by  J.  Eadie,  D.D.,LLD.     London  and 
Glasgow :    Richard   Griffin  and   Co.      I  vol., 
pp.  775. 
This  is  the  Bible ;  therefore  it  is  the  best  concord  • 
ance  to  the  Bible.     The  volume   contains  every 
text  of  scripture  ;   arranged  under  different  heads, 
of  which  there  are  forty-two,^ith  many  sub-divi* 
sions  to  each.     The  work  must  have  been  one  of 
great  labour  to  the  editor  and  his  assistants ;  and 
makes,  in  its  complete  state,  the  most  perfect  con- 
cordance, so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
ill  existence. 

We  may  give  as  an  example  the  treatment  of 
the  word  "spirits,*'  which  has  two  grand  divi- 
sions, good  and  bad.  The  first,  ''angel?,**  is 
subdivided  into  departments.  The  volume  is  one 
of  permanent  value,  and  will  long,  we  believe,  be 
considered  a  permanent  work,  which  might,  with 
obvious  advauiage,  be  reproduced  in  separate  seo* 
tions. 
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POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


Apeil  29th.— The  Bank  of  England  was  ex- 
pected to  lower  its  rate  of  discount  to-day  by  J 
per  cent.,  and  make  it  9^  per  cent.;  bot  the 
directors  finding  the  bnllion  current  turning 
against  them,  did  not  make  the  reduction.  The 
Peers  tidked  long  on  the  Cagliari  quarrel  with 
Naples  and  India,  without  any  good  coming  thereof, 
and  the  Commons  rejected  Mr.  Spooner*8  motion 
to  form  themselves  into  a  committee  on  Maynooth, 
by  a  Tote  of  310  to  155. 

30th.— The  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  447  to  57, 
rejected  Lord  H.  Vane's  resolution  to  postpone 
Indian  legislation  nnlil  they  were  acquainted  better 
with  the  sobject,  and  went  right  into  work  of 
which  they  know  nothing  sufibient  to  justify  their 
haste. 

Mat  1. — A  decrease  of  £90,867  in  the  stock  of 
bullion  at  the  Bank.  News  telegraphed  from 
India,  concerning  Sir  Hugh  Bx>se*s  victories  at 
J(iansi,  in  which  the  enemy  have  lost  a  battle,  the 
fort,  and  the  town,  along  with  3,000  men.  General 
Roberts  had  taken  Kotali  from  the  mutineers,  and 
relieved  the  Kajah  witlf  very  little  loss.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  37th  regiment  is  shut  up  at 
Azimghur,  in  Oude.  A  mail,  telegraphed  from 
Australia,  with  no  political  news,  but  the  yield  of 
gold  remains  good. 

3rd. — Another  mail  from  Australia,  with  gold, 
and  from  the  United  States,  intelligence  of  a  flood 
in  the  Mississippi,  which  will  put  gold  into  the 
pockets  of  cotton  holders. 

In  the  Peers,  during  the  evening,  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough  said  he  would  lay  no  more  information 
on  the  table  of  the  House  regarding  Cawnpore,  as 
he  thought  the  animosities  respecting  that  event 
should  subside.  He  lost  no  relatives  there,  we 
may  remark.  He  stated,  further  on  in  the  even- 
ing, that  the  British  Government  would  adhere  to 
the  habitual  policy  of  neutrality  iu  religion  among 
the  Hindoo  population.  The  complaint  is  that 
the  Government  has  not  been  neutral,  but  a  parti- 
san of  Mahomet,  Vishnu,  and  others. 

4th. — The  Peers  were  occupied  with  discussions 
on  the  property  of  the  English  Established 
Church ;  and  the  Commons  rejected  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion,  for  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia. 
The  vote  went  by  292  to  144,  and  the  more  re- 
markable matter  in  the  discussion,  was  the  fear 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  medieval  man  for  Austrian 
influence. 

Sth.^-'Long  lists  of  casualities  from  India  bring 
anxiety  and  sorrow  to  many  homes.  The  West  In- 
dianmaii  has  intelligence  of  a  great  battle  at  Are- 
quipa,  in  Peru,  when  2,000  menwere  killed ;  but  the 
reason  is  here  unknown.  The  Bill  to  authorise 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  was  read 
a  seoond  time  in  the  Commons.  The  yote  was 
174  to  140. 


6th. — Sir  Colin  Campbell  is  to  hate  a  peenge. 
The  application  of  the  Directors  of  the  Rotd 
British  Bank  for  a  new  trial  was  rfjccJed  yester- 
day. The  materials  of  a  crisis  ^me  ont  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  this  evening,  im  the  avoval 
that  the  Government  disapproine^  aoeording  to  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  every  sense,  of  Viscount  Cmxting's 
confiscation  of  the  lands  of  rebel  talookdan  in 
Oude.  Their  despatch  is  promised.  The  Peers 
refused  consent  to  Lord  Eburj's  niotioa  in  Caronr 
of  a  revisal  of  tite  Litany  of  the  Churdi  of 
England.  The  Commons,  by  232  to  43,  refused 
to  inquire  further  into  the  tenant  right  usages  of 
Ireland,  and  by  103  to  84  declined  to  even  consider 
a  bill  for  extending  a  forty  tkHling  franchise  to 
Scotland. 

7th. — The  Government  dispute  with  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  looks  worse.  His  proclama- 
tion and  their  despatch  to  him  are  all  promised 
together  ;  yet  the  latter  is  a  document  that  mast 
have  been  issued  within  a  month  through  the 
Secret  Committee. 

8th. — Several  more  resolutions  regarding  the 
Indian  Government  bills  passed  in  the  Commons 
last  evening.  The  interest  regarding  India,  how- 
ever new,  centres  in  the  differences  between  the 
Government  and  the  Governor-Generel.  The  des- 
patch of  the  Gbverument  has  been  published  in  la 
abridgement  to  the  Peers :  in  extension  to  the 
Commons.  It  is  a  thorough  EUenborough  paper, 
as  bad  as  the  noble  Peer,  who  restored  the  gates 
of  Somnauth,  and  has  always  been  considered  the 
lucifer  match  of  the  Derby  Government. 

10th.— It  is  said  that  "Sabbath*"  was  badly 
kept  yesterday  by  Viscount  Palmeraton  and  othen, 
who,  at  Cambridge  House,  decided  if  possible  to 
turn  out  the  Ministry  on  the  Canning  quarrd 
The  Government  explain  the  differeaee  between 
the  lower  and  upper  Houses*  edition  of  their 
despatch,  by  saying  thatt  the  Bail  of  Derby  wwtod 
to  keep  out  everything  against  the  propriety  of 
annexing  Oude,  We  should  think  so;  and  be 
will  learn  not  to  trust  his  subordinates  again  with 
similar  documents.  Mr.  Baillie  *wms  too  qutek  for 
him  in  the  Commons,  and  made  a  clear  breast  of 
the  case. 

Viscount  Canning  confiscates  "  the  proprieiaiy 
rights  **  of  rebel  chiefs,  landowners,  and  talookdars, 
but  offers  to  restore  them  on  submiaston.  Will 
the  Earl  of  EUenborough  maintain  them  without 
submission  ? 

There  was  a  large  decrease  of  gold  at  the  Bank 
of  England  last  week— nearly  £400,000— and 
persons  who  have  to  do  with  money  look  8(^ann 
on  that  score,  as  if  there  were  only  eight  instead 
of  eighteen  millions  remaining. 

11th.— The  resolutions  of  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury gave  notice  in  the  Peers  last  evening,  vA 
Mr.  Cardwell  iu  the  Commons,  will  turn  out  the 
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Government,  if  they  are  carried.  There  was  a 
dboussion  last  night  in  the  Commons  on  the  Oaths 
Bill,  Imt  that  is  ont  of  date  at  present  while  we  are 
deep  in  Oode.  This  cyening  the  appointment  of 
Baron  Rothschild  on  the  committee  of  couferenoe 
\tk  his  own  case  with  the  Peers  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  261  to  193.  This  evening,  also,  Lord 
EUenboroogh  statod  in  the  Peers  that  he  had 
resigned  his  office  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  Queen 
bad  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  same — 
and  right  glad  to  have  it,  one  would  think.  The 
cause  is,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  defends  the  des- 
patch, bnt  not  the  promise  to  publisli.  It  is  now 
supposed  that  this  sacriGce  may  save  the  Ministry. 

13th. — Strange  it  is  that  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  who  has  been  known  as  Clemency 
Canning,  should  be  in  danger  for  too  great  severity. 
Very  odd  it  seems,  too,  that  a  great  political 
party  afaonld  take  to  the  advocacy  of  the  interests 
of  those  men,  who^e  exertions  to  destroy  the 
garrison  at  the  Residency  of  Lucknow,  were  de- 
feated after  almost  unparalleled  exertions.  The 
funds  shake  with  the  Cabinet.  Meetings  have 
been  held  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  Viscount 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  hope  of 
their  junction  ju  a  new  Cabinet 

13th. — The  Earl  of  ShaftesbiTry  stated  in  the 
Peers,  that  he  would  move  his  resolutions  to- 
morrow erening.  The  condnct  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough  was  bad ;  but  the  poHcy  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  now  opposed— and  deservedly.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  persons  who  join  in 
denouncing  Viscount  Canning's,  proclamation,  do 
D6t  know  that  the  talookdars  of  Oude  never  had 
any  "proprietary  right  that  might  not  have  been 
taken  from  them  without  motice.  They  are  merely 
servants  of  the  Government,  paid  by  different  means, 

14th. — The  House  of  Peers  was  crowded  greatly, 
and  the  debate  began  and  closed  without  an 
adjonmment,  leaving  the  Ministry  in  a  majority  of 
ten.  The  votes,  including  pairs,  were  157  to  167. 
The  resolutions  were  negatived  on  the  previous 
question,  moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose 
daughter.  Lady  Inglis,  was  so  nearly  lost  it^  the 
Kesidencj  of  Lucknow  among  the  talookdars.  The 
Commons  were  less  crowded,  as  it  was  known  that 
the  debate  would  not  close  on  that  evening.  The 
Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Cairns,  the  member  for 
Belfast,  has  credit  for  making  the  best  defence  of 
Government  in  a  series  of  clever  assertions.  The 
general  impression  is  that  the  Government  will  be 
defeated  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  ranging  in 
estimate  according  to  the  principles  of  the  reckoner 
from  40  to  120. 

15th. — Letters  are  pnhlished  from  India,  which 
give  little  additional  information.  It  is  observed 
that  the  Government  speakers  assert  that  Viscount 
Canning  confiscated  everybody's  property  in  Oude, 
a  mo&t  outrageous  gloss  given  to  plain  words. 
There  is  a  diminution  of  nearly  half  a  million 
reported  in  the  bullion  at  the  Bank  of  England  to- 
day, vhich  helps  the  crisis  to  shake  consols.  It 
will  not  pretent  a  great  conconrse  at  the  opening 


of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  Ikmisc,  on  the  sife  of  the 
old  Covent-garden  theatre,  this  evening. 

ITtii. — There  is  intelligence  from  India  to-day 
by  telegraph  of  nothing  particular  except  a  battle 
by  Brigadier  Seatou,  in  which  300  of  the  enemy 
were  killed.  Intelligence  has  also  arrived  of  a 
very  serious  affair  at  Garghevo,  in  Montenegro, 
in  which  more  than  2,000  Turks  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  on  last  Thursday  by  the  Montenegrins. 
The  West  India  mail  brings  information  that  dis- 
turbances continue  in  Antigua.  Another  revolu- 
tion had  occurred  in  Venezuela  without  bloodshed. 
The  chief  speaking  in  the  Commons  this  eveniiTg 
was  in  favour  of  the  Government,  by  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Whiteside.  There  has  been 
a  quantity  of  questioning  and  cross-questioning 
concerning  Mr.  Vernon  Smith's  retention  of  letters, 
evidently  addressed  to  him  as  President  of  tlie 
Board  of  Control.  These  letters  were  sent  by 
Viscount  Canning.  In  one  of  them  he  promised  an 
explanation  of  the  confiscating  clauses.  The  letters 
should  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith's 
successor  in  office.     The  debate  was  adjourned. 

18th. — As  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  not  give 
way  with  his  motion  for  a  committee  on  the  man- 
ner of  manning  the  navy,  he  got  his  committee, 
and  nothing  else  of  any  importance  was  obtained 
that  evening  in  the  Commons.  Parliament  ad- 
journed till  the  20th. 

19th. — The  Derby  day,  and  the  Premier  an- 
noyed  extremely  that  his  horse  Toxopholite  only 
came  in  second  best.  The  loss  is  Considered 
ominous. 

20th. — Mr.  Locke  King  more  accomodating 
than  Sir  Charles  Napier,  gave  up  his  right  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  his  Ten  Pound  County 
Franchise  Bill ;  and  allowed  the  debate  to  proceed 
on  Mr.  Card  well's  resolutions,  which  it  did  with 
great  spirit  until  a  late  hour.  Sir  James  Graham 
made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Government  policy, 
but  promised  to  vote  for  them,  being^atisfied  with 
the  reparation  made  in  the  Earl  ef  Ellenborongh'a 
resignation  to  Viscount  Canning.  He  also  stated 
that  the  Earl  of  Aberdecnf  was  equally  satisfied. 
Many  persons  say,  that  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has  accepted 
Mr.  Dilwyn's  amendment,  he  pleads  guilty  fur  the 
Government,  that  they  censured  the  Governor- 
General's  policy,  without  sufficient  information. 
It  is  now  said  that  if  defeated,  the  Premier  will 
ask  permission  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

21st. — The  scene  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
was  altogether  remarkable  this  night.  Cowed  by 
the  threat  of  a  dissolution,  members  by  dozens 
begged  for  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Cardwel^s 
resolutions  under  the  plea  that  the  correspondence 
received  yesterday  between  Viscount  Canning  and 
General  Outram  changed  the  case-  It  only  shows 
that  Sir  James  Outram,  for  military  reasons,  was 
willing  to  allure  the  talookdars  into  snbmissiont 
and  that  Viscount  Canning  allowed  him  to  softeh 
the  proclamation.  Before  six  o'clock,  however, 
and  after  some  short  discussion,  the  resolutions 
were  withdrawn,  amid  a  jubilee  of  cheers  from  the 
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treasuT^  benobes,  Mr.  Bisraoli  being  quite  oreroome 
and  not  in  a  mood,  as  be  said,  to  make  a  speech. 
The  house  adjourned  for  a  week. 

22nd. — The  current  of  bullion  outwards  is  turned 
to  one  inwards-  There  is  an  addition  to  the  bul- 
lion of  £129,273  in  the  account  published  to-daj, 
and  that,  with  the  ridiculous  close  of  the  crisis, 
has  brought  consols  up  to  98. 

24th. — The  telegraph  brings  intelligence  from 
India  to  the  19th  of  iLpril.  Brigadier  Walpole 
had  suffered  a  repulse  from  a  mud  fort,  with  the 
loss  of  four  officers  and  100  men.  Sir  Edward 
Lugard  relieved  Azimghur,  causing  a  considerable 
loss  to  Xooer  Sing,  and  Brigadier  Jones  dispersed 
2,000  rebels  "  near  Kukul." 

The  heir  apparent  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  and 
twentj  of  his'  attendants  was  lost  on  the  13th 
current,  bj  the  railway  carriage  in  which  he  sat 
rolling  from  the  ferry  into  the  Nile. 

The  papers  contain  particulars  of  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Duchess  of  Orleans,  tft  Weybridge,  in 
Surrey,  on  Saturday.   The  funeral  was  attended  by 


a  number  of  Frenoh  celebrities,  more,  perhaps^  thu 
was  satisfactory  to  the  present  family. 

26  th. — A.  bad  feeling  exists  in  l^nee  respect- 
ing a  duel  between  a  writer  in  F^aro  and  sous 
officers.  Forty  of  them  came  on  the  field  to  fight 
the  satirist  in  succession,  who  wounded  the  first 
and  was  nearly  killed  by  the  second.  The  offioera 
seem  determined  to  reduoe  the  absurdity  of  dod- 
ling  to  the  simple  commission  of  murder  in  open 
day.  Sir  Colin  Campbelfs  despatches  regarding  the 
capture  of  Lucknow  only  appear  to-day.  From 
the  United  States  it  is  stated  that  the  reli* 
gious  bodies  are  engaged  in  hostilities  re^[)ectisg 
slavery. 

f6th. — The  Whitsuntide  holidays  have  pro- 
ceeded till  now  amid  heavy  rain,  to  the  diseomfitore 
of  the  artisans  in  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
who  look  forward  to  this  season  with  great  delight. 
Corn  is  cheaper  now  than  at  any  time  since  1853, 
and  this  is  the  first  really  warm  night  of  the  i 
after  sunset. 


INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Kent  MuTUiX  Assubahcb  Soubty. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Company  the  Directors  reported 
the  new  premiums  on  the  year  closing  with  the 
25th  of  March  last,  at  £5,498  18s.  5d.,  and  the 
old  premiums  of  £15,074  28.  8d. — together, 
£20,573  Is.  Id.  The  claims  on  polioies  amounted 
to  £3,678  10s.  lid.,  and  the  re-assurances  to 
£2,006  17s.  lOd.  After  deducting  all  expenses, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  English  Provident, 
the  sum  of  £6,152  6s.  lid.,  remained  to  be 
added  to  the  accumulated  fund,  which  is  now 
£29,104  6s.  9d.  The  present  value  of  the  policies 
in  force  is,  given  at  £272,806  lis.,  and  the 
present  value  of  the  premiums  payable  at 
£309,609  19s.  9d.,  showing  a  balance  of 
£36,803  8s.  9d.  in  favour  of  the  Society,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  fund  of  £29,104  6s.  9d.— together, 
£65,907  15s.  6d. 

The  City  op  London  Assurance  Company's 
Report,  presented  at  its  meeting  on  the  28th 
April,  extends  to  the  close  of  the  last  year,  during 
which  insurances  to  the  amount  of  £195,717,  pro- 
ducing premiums  of  £7,065  2s.  8d.,  had  been 
effected  with  the  Company.  The  income  for  the 
last  three  years  had  been— 1855,  £18,842  ;  1856, 
£26,240 ;  'l857,  £27,601.  The  gross  amount  of 
policies  issued  is  said  to  be  over  one  million 
sterling,  and  the  accumulated  capital  is  £40,000, 
but  during  the  last  year  £7,000  had  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  another  Company. 

The  Metropolitan  Lipe  Assurance  Society, 
in  their  report  to  the  5th  April  last,  state  that 
they  have  issued  4,437  policies,  and  of  them  1,114 
have  ceased ;  by  purchase  273,  by  expiry  of  risk 
or  forfeiture,  394^  by  death,  447.     The  payments 


on  this  last  class  reached  £147,335  ISs.  6d.  The 
receipts  on  them  were  £444,316  2s.  Id.  The 
Society  had  gained  £51,013  48.  2d.,  by  the  for- 
feited and  purchased  policies.  1'heir  aocumdated 
capital,  at  the  5th  April,  was  £802,640  Ss.  5d. 
The  society,  during  the  year,  has  paid  £44500 
6s.  8d.  for  policies,  lapsed  by  death,  and  has  added 
over  £39,814.  This  fund  is  invested  chi^y  ia 
mortgages  and  railway  debentures,  and  the  average 
interest  derived  from  the  entire  sum,  is  at  a  rate 
over  4i,  but  not  quite  4f  per  cent.  The  tooDoie 
from  this  source  exceeds  now,  therefore,  £32,000. 

Marine  Lipe  and  Casualty  Mutual  Assu- 
rance Society  held  their  annual  meeting  on  the 
24th  of  March.  Their  income  from  polioies  for 
the  year  had  been  £18,150  5s.  8d. ;  the  income, 
from  other  sources — chiefly  interest  on  investments 
— was  £1,151  Is.  3d.  The  claims — payments  for 
policies  and  for  reassurance— reached  £5,224 
19s.  3d.  The  addition  to  the  accumulated  fund, 
now  £33,140  13s.  3d.,  was  £7,162  8s.  Sd. 
The  payments  for  apparently  full  quarterns  ex- 
penses, in  the  extension  and  management  of  the 
Company,  would  thus  be  £6,914,  but  the  Marias 
is  yet  a  young  company,  and  may  reasonably 
expect  a  rapid  extension. 

The  Sovereign  Lipe  Assurance  Coxpant 
have  held  their  meeting  during  the  montli.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  reduction  of  their  expenses 
by  £1,420,  making  them  little  over  £3,000— along 
with  an  addition  of  £4,272  to  their  income  ffO« 
new  policies ;  and  of  £12,000  to  their  acomnukted 
fund ;  while  the  claims  on  the  eompanj  for  the 
year  have  been  only  £786,  or  £4,850  less  ibaa  tba 
calculation — a  very  remarkable  oironmatance. 
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POLITICAL    PR0GEB8S. 


Two  and  two  are  four,  and  if  anj  person  were  to 

Msert  pertinaciously  that  two  and  two  are  fi?e,  it 

would  be  time  lost  that  was  spent  in  endeayonring 

to  inform  him ;  because  it  would  be  dear  that  he 

did  not  want  to  be  improved.     Some  political 

qoestions  occupy  almost  the  same  position  with  two 

and  two.     They  are  four— CYcn  and  not  odd  nam- 

ben.    The  Commons  had  one  of  these  plain  ques- 

tions  under  discussion  for  one  evening  and  night 

of  last  month,  and  an  admirable  exhibition  of  ar- 

gumenta,  spun  from  nothing,  most  have  carried 

eonfiotion  to  the  speakers  of  their  own  ingenuity. 

We  haT0  heard  the  same  statements  in  former 

tunee;  but  the  illustrations  vary  with  years.  They 

can  only  be  answered  by  the  same,  or  similar 

replies,  to  those  that  hare  been  already  used ;  for 

erery  dooiestio  reform  is  made  threadbare  in  this 

coutfj  before  it  can  be  obtained.     At  last  it  may 

be  aeoomplished  in  almost  jadioious  silence,  like 

the  ab<^tfon  of  the  property  qualification  for 

nembers  of  Parliament  in  England  and  Ireland, 

whidi  has  passed  away  with  little  more  regret  than 

Uiat  of  Mr.  Drummond,  the  banker,  and  that  is  of 

very  little  importance  indeed.     Mr.  Drummond  is 

Bore  superstitious  than  the  Brahmin  who  believes 

that  the  ultimate  rest  of  the  world  is  the  back  of 

a  tortoise.      "  Separate,*'   said  Mr.  Drummond, 

"property  from  i-epresentation,  and  property  is  no 

loiiger  secure.**     He  knew,  as  a  fact,  that  the 

property  to  be  separated  from  representation  was, 

in  many  icstances,  a  lie.     The  security  of  property 

hnng^  therefore,  upon  a  lie.     That  was  less,  in  the 

shape  of  substance,  than  the  shell  of  a  tortoise, 

and  more  in  the  shape  of  a  miracle,  if  there  were 

any  truth  in  the  banker's    superstition.      The 

pnaishmeiit  of  a  former  member  of  the  House, 

during  the  existing  session,  in  relation  to  this 

property    qualification,  did  not  originate  in  his 

ridhig  rouiiid  the  derks*  table  on  property  that  was 

not  hiii  own,  but  for  his  use  of  property  which  he 

kaew  to  be  worth  less  than  the  requisite  amount. 

Tbe  esse  did  not  affect  the  practice  of  members 


borrowing  a  qualification,  but  it  punished  the 
borrowing  or  use  of  a  qualification  that  was  no- 
thing, or  too  smdl,  and  in  one  or  other  of  these 
conditions,  with  the  borrower's  cognisance. 

The  country  is  now  rid  of  this  stupid  qualifica- 
tion altogether,  and  "  don't  abuse  the  dead." 
According  to  the  old  maxim,  being  bound  by  niri 
bonum,  and  there  being  no  bonum  whatever  to  say« 
we  are  commanded  inferentially  to  say  nothing. 
The  Charter  has  one  point  less,  and  the  country 
has  one  privilege  more.  It  is  the  small  point,  and 
of  course,  is  the  small  privilege ;  still  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  bit  by  bit  reform ;  the  atoms  first  and  at 
long  intervab. 

Other  reforms  are  discussed^  in  the  same  manner^ 
to  the  bare  bones,  before  their  concession.  The 
process  was  repeated  in  that  evening,  now  on  our 
memory — a  weary  process  as  possibly  can  be  un- 
dertaken, and  yet  made  on  that  occasion  lively,  as 
far  as  its  nature  would  permit.  The  trusteeship  of 
Lord  John  Kussell's  imagining  was  employed  by 
the  noble  discoverer,  and  other  members,  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  justified  by  its  resemblance  to  Don 
Carlos,  another  of  his  Ijordship*s  productions,  in 
being  a  work  of  fiction,  founded  upon  fact.  We 
are  trustees  of  all  we  possess,  and  an  elector  is  the 
trustee  of  his  right  to  vote.  Breakfast  is  ready, 
and  it  appears  in  the  dbtance,  quite  tempting.  Of 
that  half  quartern  loaf  and  these  rolls,  the  tea  and 
the  sugar,  along  with  the  accompaniments  that  need 
not  be  enumerated,  this  present  writer  is  the 
trustee.  They  are  his  property,  and  he  is  bound 
to  use  them  conscientiously.  He  is  only  a  trustee 
of  that  refined  sugar,  and  if  he  uses  it  in  exaggerated 
and  very  extensive  quantities,  he  will  be  a  bad 
trustee.  Moreover  circumstances  may  render  ne- 
cessary, in  the  due  discharge  of  this  trusteeship, 
the  remembrance  of  a  resolution  taken  many  years 
ago^-the  exact  number  is  a  delicate  question  to 
give  one*s  memory  the  trouble  of  recalling— 

And  if  I  hATo  a  piece  of  eske 
When  I  with  ehikireii  pUy. 

T 
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There  is  no  play  now  as  it  existed  in  those  times, 
and  the  trustee  might  plead  chan*!;©  of  circum- 
stances  in  extenuation  of  change  of  custom. 

I  will  not  pat  it  all  myself, 
Bat  give  a  part  away. 

This  may  be  necessary,  and  we  shall  see  who  comes; 
but,  while  admitting  a  trusteeship,  we  deny  our 
responsibility  t^  account  for  the  matter  with  any 
more  deserving  man  and  brother  who  may  have  the 
loaf  only  without  the  rolls ;  and  raw  sugar  instead 
of  refined. 

The  operation  is  over,  and  we  waume  the  quet- 
tion  of  trusts.  There  are  two  classes.    For  the  first 
and  more  important,  a  man  is  not  accountable  to 
men.     For  the  second,  and  a  very  important  class, 
be  is  responsible  to  some  of  mankind.    Where  man 
is  responsible  to  man,  the  trust  must  be  exercised 
in  public,  that  its  proper  discharge. may  bie  known. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  getting  an  accounting 
over  and   throiigh.     Therefore,  if  a  Member  of 
Pi^liament  were  to  vote  secretly,  how  could  lie 
4isckarge  his  account  with   hia  constituent«i,  by 
whom  he  mi\y  be  eieote4  at  the  proper  time,  i^  he 
yaa  by  tUm  elected  P     No  comparison    exists 
between  the  elected,  and  the  voters  in  this  matter, 
for  to  wbom  are  the  laiter  responsible  f     They  are 
trusteea,  i^coording  to  Lord  John  Russell,  for  the 
Bon-electora.     Well,  how  can  the  unenfrauchiscd 
clas^Qt  get  an  aoeounting  from  tlieir  trustees  P 
When  wSl  they  come  of  age,  and  when  they  reach 
their  majority  will  they  hn  able  to  bring  actions  of 
damages  agaii^  tho^M  truateea  who  may  have  dis- 
sipated their  means,  or  invested  their  money  in 
shares  that  have  turned  oi^  vortliless?      This 
plea  of  troateeahip  and  open  voting  would  be 
strong  if  the  electors   were  ckoaen  by  the  aon- 
fetors,  ^M  are   the  Presideutal  electors  ol  the 
IJuiled  States  ;  but  in  our  practice  the  plea  is  ab- 
aolute  trash,  and  it  is  astoundiog  that  it  should  bo 
lepeated  freqn/ently  in  the  Legislature. 

One  Member  of  Parliament,  who  has  been  a 
abort  time  elected  for  an  English  county,  opposed 
any  enactment  to  put  a  man  into  a  dark  corner,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  a  paper  in  a  box,  and  then 
bringing  him  out  to  tell  lies*  So  do  we  moat  sin- 
cerely ;  we  oppose  |my  law  to  compel  the  construe* 
tion  of  lies,  and  the  telling  of  them  when  they  are 
produced.  We  oppose  that  with  all  the  vigour  in 
9^r  power.  Mr.  Hunt  can  do  no  more.  Because 
we  are  of  his  creed  in  this  matter,  we  solicit  hia 
aid  to  blot  out  the  existing  kw  of  lying. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  An  elector  of  North 
Korthamptoiishire  may  have  been  favourable  to  the 
ij^urn  of  Mr.  Hunt  at  the  last  election,  but  his 
Undlord  was  untavourable,  and  Mr.  Hunt  knows 
that  there  were  landlords,  and  peers  also,  with  cle- 
ver tenants  in  that  pusiiicn.  The  tenant  may  have 
thought  Mr.  Hunt  the  better  man  of  the  two  offered 
to  his  dioice.  Nevertheless  the  factor  tohi  him, 
by  circular  or  some  other  civil  or  oral  communi- 
cation, the  opinion  of  the  farmer's  principal  there- 
anent,  and  so  the  unfortunate  tenant  was  obliged 


to  poll  a  lie  to  himself,  a  truth  to  his  landlord. 
The  evil  communication  of  the  factor  corrupted  the 
good  manners  or  good  morals  of  the  fanner.    This 
fli^grant  wrong  is  done  ouce  and  Un  thousand  times 
at  each  general  election.     Ten  thousand  lies  are 
told  in  the  face  of  the  polling  clerks  and  the  relnni- 
iug  oflBcers,  and  half  a  dozen  agenU  and  all  the 
company  pi^sent^  bec^fse  votes  may  not  be  taken 
by  ballot.     If  any  elector  gocf  to  the  poll  with  a 
vote  for  a  candidate  that  be  does  not  believe,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  the  better  candidate  for  the  con- 
stituency,  he  goes  with  a  lie  in  his  month,  vA 
what  is  equally  injurious  to  the  public,  he  takes  it 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  hands  this  lie— that  is  to 
ssy  his  vote,  to  the  returning  oflicer  for  registra- 
tion anrl  use.     Many  persons  try  to  save  their 
consciences  at  the  expense  of  their  intellects,  hot 
they  merely  shift  the  lie.     They  go  up  to  the  poll 
and  tty  that  they  have  an  opinion,  and  they  return 
from  it  saving  they  had  not  an  opinion.     The  same 
result  follows,  whether  the  pre-voting  or  tb*  post- 
votbg  staUment  be  oorre«t.     Of  two  oppoamg 
pleas  on  only  one  faet,  one  must  be  falec    The 
man  that  hks  not  formed  an  opinion  baa  no  rigbt  te 
give  one.     The  opinion  need  «ot  be  deter  or  intd- 
ligent,  or  aound,  or  according  to  anything  wbaievec 
worthy  of  being  repeated,  but  it  must  eust  to 
justi  y  any  vote. 

So  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  lying  without  the 
box  in  the  dark  corner,  aad  the  paper  to  bo  dropped 
therein.  Indeed,  an  ofcjectioa  was  mado  te  ths 
balloUbox  during  this  same  debato,  and  it  wmmA 
that  the  mechanical  contrivanoe  could  bo^  dia^fiatc 
political  corruption.  Per  contfa,  we  inquirep  tte 
how  it  oould  posaibly,  being  oa^y  a  ntcabaoimi 
contrivance,  give  occasion  to  this  moral  oorwplisa 
of  telling  lie3  P  The  opponents  of  this  meaiMM 
during  the  discussion  proved  mooh  loo  WMh.  Thsy 
might  have  paired  of  their  spee^iea  wiAont  nj 
disadvautage  to  their  cause.  It  wiU  ^  ^^  ^ 
from  political  corruption,  one  said,  for  k  is  cttlj  * 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  it  can  have  no  in*i- 
ence  on  a  higher  claas  of  aubjecta.  It  wifl  deh^ 
us,  although  only  a  mechanical  oontrivuce,  viik 
moral  cormption,  aaid  another.  It  will  not  insars 
secresy,  said  a  third.  It  will  prevent  is  froo 
tracing  bribery  casea^  answered  a-fonrlk  Thus 
they  proceeded,  making  themselves  nentrals  when 
eoupled,  although  intense  positive*  whon  beaH 
singly. 

The  argument  on  bribery  was  ike  ohief  notdty 
of  the  session.  It  has  been  discovered  thai  the 
oallot  will  encourage  bribery,  in  the  first  place,  aad 
protect  it  from  the  detective  ofioer  in  tho  seeorf. 
Advocates  of  this  change  had  hitherto  anppoied 
tliat  it  would  prevent  bribery.  They  proeeeded  on 
the  tlieory  that  a  man  will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
and  they  extended  it  to  the  notion  that  a  mat 
would  not  boy  a  vote  in  a  box,  and  a  dark  ooraeiv 
from  a  person  who  wonkl  come  forth  and  tcU  ^^ 
The  faol  that  no  proof  coold  ever  be  had  of  vahw 
receif od  would  make  candidatee  for  PailiMwntary 
honours  cautious  in  applications  to  their  pnne. 


tH£  BALLOT  BOX. 
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This  b  felt  fully  by  tli«  opposite  parly,  and  uov 
they  abtBcloQ  the  case  of  indiFidaal  and  personal 
bribery,  saying  oat  that  an  Anglo-Indian,  and  why 
not  an  Australian,  with  heaps  of  gold,  will  come 
down  on  country  constituencies,  flourbhing  his 
moneybag  or  his  draft,  and  say  to  the  initiated  in 
the  art  of  picking  consciences :  Your  constituency 
b  six  hundred  strong ;  one  sixth,  or  100,  will  vote 
true,  for  their  lo?e  of  the  colours ;  give  ten  pounds 
each  to  other  two  thirds  of  your  nondescripts,  if 
they  carry  me  in,  and  nothing  if  you  fail.  Thus 
CFcry  bribed  man  becomes  a  canvasser  for  his  em- 
ployer and  tempter,  and  has  an  interest  in  carrying 
the  crime  to  triumph.  The  scheme  for  vitbting 
the  constituencies  will  gain  more  credit  to  its 
owners  for  ingenuity  in  dbcorering,  than  for  sue* 
cess  in  its  working.  Out  of  two  hundred  rogues 
we  are  sure  to  find  two  hundred  consciences,  whose 
owners,  in  their]cups  or  in  despair,  will  ackuowledge 
their  iniquities.  It  is  an  accommodation  of  certain 
medical  promises  to  attach  to  **  no  cure  no  pay**  in 
politics ;  but  even  this  supposition,  that  even  one 
half  of  the  constituencies  are  e?er  in  the  market- 
place; singing  "  who'll  buy  a  borough,'*  is  not  very 
complimentaiy  to  our  free  and  independent  electors, 
and  may  not  answer  the  briber's  purpose.  An 
extensive  business  cannot  be  conducted  in  limited 
prenises ;  and  a  large  transaction  would  come  out 
u  spite  of  every  precaution  consbtent  with  its 
magnitude.  Oue  part  of  the  supposition  is,  that 
there  are  six  hundred  glancing,  yellow  eyes,  watch- 
ing over  the  three  hundred  pairs  of  sharp  blue  eyes 
in  the  borough,  and  supposing  an  Anglo-Indbn, 
enormously  rich,  to  be  no  more  welcome  to  the 
blues  than  to  the  veHowa,  we  infer  safely  that  a 
lecret,  which  three  hundred  blues  want  to  know, 
eonld  not  be  committed  safely  to  two  hundred 
jellows,  even  with  a  ten  pound  interest  staked  for 
each  to  keep  their  mouths  shut.  The  wholesale 
icheme  of  bribery  and  corruption  will  not  work. 

Betumiog  to  lying — not  literally,  and  on  our 
own  part,  for  we  mean  to  avoid  the  iniquity,  but 
to  that  stronghold  of  the  open-voting  people — we 
wtDt  to  know  bow  voters  should  tell  lies  when 
they  eome   out  of  dark  corners.     Very   wicked 
persons  will  tell  lies  for  the  pleasure  of  deception. 
The  ballot  neither  makes  nor  unmakes  their  sin. 
Dependent  and  weak-minded  persons  may  also  tell 
%  Ue  coving  out  of  a  dark  corner,  in  answer  to  an 
bipertiaent   question.      The  ballot  will  not  be 
bhuneable  for  the  falsehood,  but  the  impertinence. 
;P  gentlemen  will  act  only  in  a  gentlemanly  manner 
^— do  unto  others  as  they  would  wish  others  to  do 
Wo  them^nnd  that  is  the  most  expressive  and 
'Mortest  expositbn  of  gentlemanly  conduct — the 
p!he  would  not  live.     The  dependent  would  not  say 
llto  avoid  the  dread  of  results — I  polled   for  your 
jvieod  A^   when  he  knew  that  he   voted   for  his 
lonteiier's,  or  hb  employer's,  or  his  landlord's  op- 
ponent B.     Thb  newly  bom  lie  will  spring,  not 
&om  the  baDot  and  a  box,  but  from  btimidatiou 
lad  weakness.    It  will  not,  moreover,  increase  the 
ftaaber  of  lies ;  that  b  one  comfort.    There  will 


not  be  one  lie  more  in  the  world  on  its  account 
than  there  would  have  been  without  it.  By  the 
ballot  and  the  box,  and  the  dark  corner,  the 
elector  voted  truth,  and  saved  an  untruth.  He 
comes  out  of  the  dark  corner,  and,  to  save  his  in* 
terest,  emits  a  falsehood.  There  exists  one  lie 
more.  By  the  present  practico  the  man  goes  to 
the  poll  and  votes  a  lie.  It  is  all  the  same,  one 
He  in  each  case ;  but  now  the  public  make  all  the 
provision  in  their  power  for  the  falsehood :  by  the 
ballot  they  would  make  all  the  provbions  that 
they  could  against  its  existence. 

Lord  John  Eussell,  Viscount  Palmerston,  and 
others,  asked  very  silly  questions — such  aa 
whether  the  ballot  was  to  be  compulsory,  or 
otherwbe — It  most  be  compulsory  to  be  useful.  Wit 
must  all  vote  by  ballot ;  for  single  persons  exer* 
oising  the  privilege  would  be  suspected  persons. 
Similarly  stupid  objections  were  made,  as  that  it 
would  destroy  the  free,  full  expression  and  pro* 
nouucing  of  our  sentiments,  which  we  all  hold  to 
be  allied  with  freedom  of  thought.  Tho  poor 
ballot  box  would  not  interfere  with  any  great 
matter  of  that  kind.  Even  after  the  adoption  of  a 
bill  on  the  subject.  Lord  John  Russell  might  caU  A 
meeting  of  his  constituents  in  the  Quildhall,  and 
lecture  them  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  and  Tbcount 
Palmerston  might  proceed  to  Tiverton  on  the 
same  enlightening  errand. 

As  usual,  the  ballot  was  un-Englbh.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  cannot  too  soon  become  English. 
To  be  un-English  b  not  of  itself  an  argument 
against  anything  whatever.  Steam  power  and 
railways  were  un-English  some  time  ago.  Rail- 
ways not  so  long  ago  were  shockingly  un  English. 
They  were  unpracibed  and  unknown  in  England^ 
and  so  also  were  eleciric  telegraphs. 

There  is  no  argument  against  the  ballot,  except 
that  it  woukl  not  work  weil ;  and  for  evidence  on 
that  suhject  a  committee  misrlit  be  named  to 
report  upon  the  next  general  election  in  Holland. 

There  is  no  other  argument  except  that  of 
numbers,  and  we  regret  thb  argument  does  not 
diminish  its  intensity. 

The  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  bein{ 
carried,  there  is  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  only 
in  which  any  progress  could  have  been  made 
during  the  present  session.  We  expected  no  ob- 
jection to  the  equalisation  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  suffrage.  It  was  so  reasonable  to  give  the 
northern  kingdom  the  privilege  conceded  to  the 
southern,  that  we  cannot  yet  comprehend  any  poa> 
sible  ground  for  its  refusal.  Forty  shillings*  worth 
of  property  annually  is  surely  as  good  a  qualifica- 
tion in  the  nori  h  as  in  t  he  south  ;  and  there  could 
1>e  no  more  ditficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  a 
man's  property  is  worth  forty  shillings  over  the 
fue  duty  than  that  it  is  now  worth  two  hundred 
shillings.  The  pretended  difference  between  a  feu 
and  a  freehold,  for  all  political  purposes,  is  not 
worth  a  tlioughf,  except  to  tlie  advantages  which 
the  feuliold  possess  over  the  freehold.  It  b  noto» 
rious  that  forty  shilling  freeholds  are  purchased  in 
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iSnglish  ooanties  for  the  parpose  of  conferring 
voiea,  bat  it  is  equally  dear  that  fens  would  not 
be  taken  for  that  purpose,  since  the  ralue  on  them 
must  be  superadded,  and,  at  all  events,  the  addi- 
tion would  be  in  itself  useful  to  the  country.  An 
estate  may  be  divided  into  one  hundred  forty 
shilling  freeholds,  without  conferring  the  slightest 
benefit  on  any  person  except  the  conveyancers ; 
but  that  would  not  occui  where  an  estate  is  divided 
into  a  hundred  feus  and  as  mauy  forty  shilling 
franchises  raised  upon  them.  In  Scotland  it  would 
infer  an  outlay  of  at  least  £4,000  to  £5,000.  The 
opposition  to  the  measure  illustrates  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.  The  opponents  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  die  game,  and,  even  for  the 
sake  of  one  year,  are  willing  to  prolong  conflicts 
that  should  have  been  closed  long  ago,  and  that 
will  be  closed  soon. 

The  ten  pound  County  Franchise  Bill  has  passed 
its  second  reading,  supported  by  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston,  who  limits  his  aid  to  a  smaller  reduction  than 
£40  and  a  higher  rental  than  £10.  This  bill  is 
confined  to  England,  and  may  pass  the  Gommois 
in  some  shape.  The  concession  by  Yiscount  Pal- 
merston  pledges  hb  party  hereafter  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  county  franchise  an  element  of 
their  reform  bill.  We  cannot  understand  why  the 
tenant  of  a  £10  house  in  rifeshire  should  be 
deemed  a  less  respectable  man  than  the  occupant 
of  a  similarly  rented  house  in  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow.  The  payment  might  infer  greater 
respectability,  because  rents  are  cheaper  in  country 
places  than  in  large  towns.  Upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  opponents  of  equality  only  say  that  the 
borough  franchise  has  always  been  lower  than  the 
county ;  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  it  always  should 
be  lower.      Any  reduction  of  the  county  rate  will 


place  upon  the  roll  of  voters  a  most  respecuble 
class,  who  are  now  excluded  unjustly.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  tenants  paying  for  dwelling- 
houses  a  rent  of  £30,  £30,  or  £40  in  tbecountiei, 
in  their  small  towns,  or  their  villages,  sbonld  be 
excluded  from  the  privileges  to  whidi  persons  who 
pay  only  £10  are  admitted  in  large  towns.  Neither 
intelligence  nor  property  afford  any  reason  for  tint 
injustice. 

The  operation  of  the  bill  in  rural  districts,  and 
among  the  class  of  tenant  farmers,  will  increase  the 
number  of  voters  without  materially  changing  the 
relative  position  of  parties.  It  will  have  little  or 
no  political  influence,  but  it  may  have  great  sodal 
results.  Any  increase  to  the  county  oonstitoeneies 
will  teach  the  owners  of  the  soil  that  men  npoo 
their  lands  may  be  more  useful  than  deer  or 
sheep. 

This  bill  goes  up  to  the  House  of  Peen  for 
rejection,  with  that  on  church-rates  and  some 
others.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  Govemmeot 
for  the  adoption  of  our  recommendation  coneeniog 
open  questions.  Tbey  leave  any  question  as  open 
as  any  political  netting  will  admit.  No  hariD 
comes  to  them  by  that,  if  the  House  of  Peen  aets 
as  their  check,  and  uo  benefit  to  the  public  We 
shall  get  more  from  the  Derby  Government  thin 
from  their  immediate  opponents,  some  Liberab 
say.  It  may  be  so.  We  shall  is  always  in  the 
future ;  but  the  political  progress  of  tbis  session, 
like  that  of  former  and  of  future  sessions,  wili  be 
slow,  so  long  as  the  public  are  represented  by  the 
slightest  movement — something  scarcely  percep- 
tible— not  rude  enough  to  shake  a  reed,  or  do  more 
than  repeal  a  property  qualification — bog  nonioal 
— and  pass  an  Indian  bill,  bad  at  any  time,  and  t«o 
or  three  years  before  its  proper  time. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  KINGDOM  OP  OUDK* 


Tab  late  debates  in  Parliament  proved  very  dis- 
tinctly that  the  state  of  Oude  was  not  well  known 
;n  this  country.  The  explanations  made  by 
Anglo-Indians  were  overlooked.  The  reports  by 
officials  were  neglected ;  and  a  general  idea  seemed 
to  prevail  that,  except  for  our  intervention,  Oude 
would  be  inhabited  by  a  nation  in  the  state  of  the 
happy  family,  realising  an  Arabian  Night's  Dream. 
It  almost  appeared  as  if  some  people  thought  they 
had  discovered  the  happy  valley,  which  Dr.  John- 
son  only  wrote  of,  but  had  never  seen ;  and  of 
course  these  sanguine  persons  had  never  seen  Oude. 
Tiiat  was  unnecessary.  They  had  formed  an  idea, 
and  that  was  necessary. 

Major-General  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  has  dissipated 
this  idea  in  his  two  volumes.     We  regret  that 


he  did  not  survive  to  edit  the  information,  whieh 
he  collected  with  so  much  labour.  In  theliterarjj 
view  of  the  volumes,  this  would  have  probihif 
led  to  their  improvement.  In  a  political  viev.  bis 
presence  in  this  country,  at  this  period,  vooli 
have  been  advantageous  to  the  Grovemmentandto 
the  public.  He  had  passed  many  years  ss  resi- 
dent at  Gwalior,  Jbansi,  and  Luoknow,  while  he 
had  been  engaged  previously  in  the  &Qgor  aw 
Nerbudda  territories  which  have  been  the  ceatra 
of  the  great  rebellion.  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  was  a 
Cornwall  man,  bom  in  1788,  and  he  died  at  Gii 
cutta  in  1856.  His  progress  in  the  army  vas  aot 
rapid  ;  for  although  au  ensign  in  1810,  four  jeart 
elapsed  before  he  became  lieutenant,  ten  ;carf 
more  until  he  was  brevet  captain ;  then  tvo  jc^^ 
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uAtil  he  was  captain,  in  1S26.  He  became  major 
in  eleven  years  afterwards,  or  in  1837.  Seven 
years  more  brought  him  a  lieutenant* colonelcy. 
Ten  years  thence  found  him  a  colonel.  In  1854, 
or  two  years  afterwards  he  ranked  as  major-general 
—his  last  step  in  military  promotion.  So  it 
needed  forty -four  years  to  make  ont  of  an  ensign 
a  major-general.  And  that  was  even  in  India. 
Bat  it  must  be  conceded,  that  this  officer  was 
doing  civilian's  work  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  had  no  particular  reason  to  complain  of 
income.  He  earned  money  if  not  rank,  and  he 
wrought  well  for  both. 

He  was  assistant  to  the  agent  of  the  Qovernor- 
General  at  Saugor,  in  1820;  and  even  at  that 
period  he  must  have  been  partially  withdrawn  from 
bis  military  duties.  In  1835  he  was  employed  in 
the  department  for  the  suppression  of  thuggism. 
He  became  in  1839  the  commissioner  for  the  sup- 
pression of  dacoity  and  thuggee — that  is  to  say, 
of  murder  and  robbery.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  with  great  discretion  and  equal  zeal ; 
bat  from  1842,  when  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Bundelcund,  he  was  diplomatically 
enga«^  ;  and  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life 
was  Eesident  at  Luck  now.  He  passed  forty-seven 
years  almost  without  interruption  in  the  public 
service  of  India.  He  was  an  eminently  just  man 
whose  integrity  had  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of 
all  parties  in  the  Anglo-Indian  government.  His 
opinions  respecting  Oude  would  have  been  worthy 
of  great  consideration,  even  if  he  had  not  formed 
them  upon  the  results  of  his  tour  through  that 
eoantry.  He  examined  personally  into  all  the 
grievances  and  wrongs  which  he  describes ;  and 
heard  the  evidence,  or  looked  upon  the  evidence 
which  led  to  his  opinions.  This  tour  was  under- 
taken in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  He 
might  have  indeed  discharged  the  duties  as  others 
had  done  before  him,  without  making  the  tour ;  but 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  an  active  life,  and 
the  wrongs  which  he  wished  to  change  he  also 
first  wiahed  to  examine. 

A  amnll  party  in  the  meetings  of  the  East  India 
Gonipaoj  bold  the  position  of  India  Reformers  as 
thej  eali  themselves,  and  their  duty  seems  to  be, 
in  their  opinion,  the  abuse  of  their  own  servants. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  proprietary,  on  the  23rd 
nltimo,  annuities  of  £2,000  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
and  of  £1,000  to  Sir  James  Outram  for  their 
recent  servicea  were  confirmed.  This  party,  con- 
•istiog  of  two  or  three  proprietors,  explained  their 
renaoaa  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  vote.  One  of 
these  reasons,  in  Sir  James  Outram*3  case  the 
only  reason,  was  the  annexation  of  Oude.  Accord- 
ii^  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  Major-Qeneral  Outram  had 
lent  himself  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  Lord  Dalbousie, 
which  Colonel  Sleeman,  by  no  means  a  very 
lempalous  officer,  had  refused  to  undertake,  in 
reference  to  the  annexation  of  Oude."  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  defend  General  Outram,  but  the 
dinrge  against  the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  of 
being  **  ^  no  means  a  very  scrupulous  officer**  is 


unmerited.  He  was  peculiarly  scrupulous  even 
upon  this  very  point.  After  all  the  evidence  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  ex-king  and  the  sufferings  d 
the  country,  collected  by  him,  and  now  publisbe 
in  his  work,  he  shrunk  from  annexation,  an 
endeavoured  to  devise  means  for  perpetuating  a 
completely  rotten  system.  These  attacks  upon 
absent  servants  of  the  Company  are  not  generous, 
unless  they  become  necessary  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion, and  have  the  support  of  good  evidence ; 
but  the  attacks  upon  the  dead,  for  whom  no  pen- 
sion is  sought,  are  more  unfair^-especially  upon 
those  of  them,  who,  like  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman, 
have  not  been  brought  by  the  events  of  their  lives 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  yet  who  served 
the  public  honestly  in  arduous  positions. 

We  have  already,  in  a  previous  number,  stated 
the  causes  of  Sir  W.  H.  Slecman's  journey  through 
Oude,  and  partly  its  progress.  The  two  volumes 
form  a  series  of  notes  on  the  conduct  and  history 
of  the  Oude  talookdars  that  would  justify  a  very 
general  confiscation  of  the  property  of  these  per- 
sonages. They  supply  occasional  notices  of  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  country,  and  contain  ample 
proofs  of  the  utter  corruption  prevalent  at  the 
court  of  Lucknow,  and  the  misery  to  which  the 
peasantry,  who  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  have  been  reduced. 

Oude  seems  to  have  been  held  upon  something 
resembling  the  Celtic  or  clan  tenure.  The  land 
belonged  to  village  communities,  or  to  clans  or 
families.  Their  chiefs  and  their  families  appear  to 
hold  a  patriarchal  position,  not  as  absolute  owners 
of  the  property,  but  as  representatives  of  their 
followers.  Their  rents  were  taxes  paid  to  the 
Crown,  and  formed  a  reduction  from  the  produce 
of  their  land.  They  were  the  only  taxes  which 
were  levied  from  them,  and  the  only  means  of  sup« 
porting  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  expenses 
of  the  Government.  They  were  collected  originally 
by  the  servants  of  the  Monarch,  upon  a  system 
resembling  the  collectorates  of  Joseph  from  the 
Egyptians  to  Pharaoh's  treasuries.  These  servants 
gradually  became  powerful  and  rich.  Then  they 
farmed  the  collectorate  of  certain  districts  at  fixed 
rates.  The  difference  between  their  payments  and 
their  receipts  formed  the  fund  out  of  which  they 
met  their  expenses  and  added  to  their  wealth. 
Still,  they  were  not  proprietors.  They  were  no 
more  than  servants,  removable  at  pleasure.  When 
their  position  appeared  to  become  very  remunera- 
tive, they  were  removed  by  some  operation  at  the 
court.  A  favourite  had  to  obtain  some  provision 
for  his  wants,  and  they  were  supplied  in  this  man- 
ner; or  a  rich  suitor  paid  a  favourite  for  the 
situation  which  he  obtained.  There  were  no 
journals  in  Oude,  in  which  advertisements  could  be 
made  that  a  douceur,  fixing  the  limits,  will  be  paid 
to  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  can  help  the  adver- 
tiser to  a  talookdarship,  or  any  other  post  of  profit 
under  the  Crown  legally  saleable ;  yet  the  business 
throve  in  the  capital  on  the  Gamtee  better  than  it 
has  ever  done  on  the  metropolis  of  the  Thames.    A 
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snccessfal  talookdar  was  bound  in  prudence,  there- 
fore, to  secure  his  situation.  He  could  onlj 
accomplish  that  object  by  a  fort,  a  jungle,  and 
artillery,  with  soldieis.  Thus  each  small  tenant  at 
will  became  an  armed  chief,  and  from  his  castle  of 
mud,  and  his  more  formidable  jungle,  deQed  the 
power  of  the  state.  When  one  became  too  weak 
for  the  opposition  brought  against  him,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  his  neighbours.  Thus,  confedera- 
cies of  talookdars,  like  leagues  of  Vienna,  were 
formed,  and  the  terms  ratified  were  solemnly  and 
carefully  observed,  not 'against  the  people  only,  but 
also  against  the  Crown. 

The  Qo?emroent  of  Oude  never  resigned  all  its 
land  to  these  collectors.  It  employed  a  different 
class,  who  were  paid  a  per  centage  upon  their 
collections,  and  were  rather  clerks  than  farmers  of 
revenue ;  and  it  reserved  the  right,  which  it  exer- 
cised invariably  when  it  had  the  power,  of  resuming 
the  talonkdarships,  and  throwing  them  into  these 
paid  collectorates  for  a  time. 

The  state  of  Oude  is  intelligible  only  by  keeping 
these  peculiarities  in  view.  The  possibility  of 
somerous  armies  being  equipped  against  the  British 
forces^  without  inferring  the  unpopularity  of  our 
cause  among  the  peasantry,  becomes  clear.  We 
suspect  that  at  least  not  less  obvious  must  be  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry  under  a  system  that 
could  not  be  well  conducted  in  any  land,  and  must 
have  degenerated  into  pillage  and  robbery  under 
the  Government  of  Oude. 

Prethee  Put,  of  Paska,  is  as  good  aa  illustration 
as  any  other  of  the  conditions  of  existence  among 
these  talookdars.  He  is  mentioned  iu  tlie  work 
aa  alite  and  doing  mischief,  always  in  the  present 
tenae,  until  we  learn  that  he  was  dead  long  before 
a  single  sheet  of  the  work  was  printed.  This  error 
should  have  been  corrected  by  the  editor,  and 
it  is  one  of  many  errors  which  run  through  the 
whole  work.  It  is  its  style  to  be  wrong  in 
matters  of  that  description. 

The  hero  of  this  tale  was  the  younger  son  of 
Heerut  Sing,  the  talookdar  of  Paska;  but  he  did 
BOt  recognise  tlie  right  of  primogeniture,  and  slill 
less  did  be  respect  his  father*s  will.  He  was  the 
aeoond  of  five  sons.  Before  his  death  Keerut  Sing, 
like  an  old  Oriemal  Monarch,  introduced  his  elder 
son  to  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  allocated 
ft  smaller  estate  td  Prethee  Put  at  Bumhoree. 
Eeerut  and  his  elder  son  were  punctual  payers, 
but  that  course  of  life  did  not  enter  into  the  plans 
of  the  younger  gentleman.  He  associated  followers 
with  himself  at  Bumhoree,  and  he  began  to  pillage. 
In  183G  he  captured  a  despatch  treasure,  with 
S6,000  rupees,  and  in  1S40  another,  with  85,000 
rupees,  making  together,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
£11,000.  These  sums  enabled  him  to  build  the 
Bumhoree  fort;  btt  during  the  intervening  years 
he  had  not. been  idle,  for  he  had  pillaged  several 
communities,  snd  robbed  a  number  of  travellers. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  meet  the  bills  of  the  con- 
tractors for  Bumhoree.  In  1842,  Seerut  Sing 
4ied,  and  wns  soooeeded  hf  hia  son^  Pirgpal  Sing. 


So  punctual  and  regular  was  the  old  talookdar  m 
his  payments,  that  even  the  Court  at  Lueknow 
exacted  only  a  gratuity  of  5,000  rupees  from  Dirg- 
paul  on  his  accession.     He  appears  not  liave  beea 
rich,  and  thence  we  suppose  that  he  was  not  an 
oppressor   of  the   peasantry,  or  a  plunderer  of 
travellers ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  oldest 
son,  Dan  Pahadeer  Sing,  as  an  hostage  to  the 
Nnzim  for  the  payment  of  this  extra.     A  man  of 
Prethee  Put's  spirit  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to 
consider  his  brother  fit  to  rule,  and  he  soon,  there- 
fore, attacked  him  in  their  old  home  of  Dhundlee, 
killed  fifty-six  persons,  and  made  his  brother  and 
his  family  prisoners.    Dirgpaul  Sing  was  concealed 
in  a  romantic  manner  which  we  hare  beard  oC 
before  in  other  cases — under  bis  sister's  clothes, 
like  the  idols  of  Laban ;  and  he  might  have  been 
safe  there,  although  the  lady  could  not  rise  and 
leave  the  room,  if  Pethee  Put  had  not  sworn  a 
satisfactory  oath  that  that  no  harm  should  occur  to 
him.     His  friends  expected  that  the  oath  would 
be  observed  by  one  brother  towards  another,  and 
that  other  the  chief  of  the  family.     Prethee  Put 
had  no  design  of  fulfilling  these  expectations.    He 
sent  away  the  other  members  of  the  family  to 
Byjonauth  Bhilwar,  a  gentleman  who  had  folk) wen 
and  a  fort,  and  for  three  days  he  tortured  bis  bro- 
ther in  the  hope  of  procuring  from  him  a  resigna- 
tion of  the  estate  in  Wis  owu  favour.     Upon  that 
point,  however,  Dirgpaul  Sing  was  resolute,  and 
so,  at  the  close  of  that  probation,  Prethee  Put  took 
his  brother,  Dirgpaul  Sing,  to  the  middle  of  tbe 
river  Gogra,  and  having  cut  off  his  head  with  'tis 
own  hands,  allowed  head  and  body,  like  many  other 
corpses,  to  float  down  to  the  Ganges  by  the  Gogra, 
and  thence  to  paradise,  or  wherever  else  the  waters 
would  convey  them,  for  we  doubt  whether  Prethee 
Put  was  firm  in  any  creed. 

Byjonauth  Bhilwar  was  not  quite  ao  wicked  m 
his  confederate,  and  resenting  this  treachery,  yet 
unable  to  maintain  tbe  cause  of  the  widow  and  tbe 
orphans  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  assassin, 
and  brother  of  Dirgpaul  Sing,  he  then  allowed 
them  to  escape  to  their  relatives.  The  Nazim.  a 
government  officer,  discovered  tliat  a  good  aad 
regular  tenant  had  been  displaced  by  a  rogue,  and 
he  began  to  consider  his  duty,  and  acted  too  late 
upon  the  result  of  this  consideration.  In  Noven^ 
her  of  1813,  he  ejected  Prethee  Put  from  Paska, 
and  placed  his  nephew,  Dan  Ballade^  Sing,  in  the 
estate,  which  he  held  only  for  a  week  or  two ;  as 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  Prethee  had  aceom- 
plished  a  re*  ejection,  and  killed  ten  of  his  nephew's 
men.  The  Nazim  could  not  afford  further  aid,  or 
at  any  rate  he  could  better  afford  to  take  a  bribe 
of  10,000  rupees  to  recognise  Prethee,  and  lie  did 
it.  Dan  Bahadeer,  the  nephew,  refused  submissioDi 
seized  a  convenient  fort  in  a  jungle  and  held  it 
with  fifteen  men ;  but  in  the  following  iCarch,  his 
uncle  expelled  him  from  that  fort,  first  killing  foot 
of  his  men.  Immediately  afterwards  an  nafor- 
tunato  despatch  of  treasure  oame  in  tbe  way  of 
Prethee  Put,  who  appropriated  tbe  I6fi60  mpeei 
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wbieh  it  contained  to  recoup  himself  of  the  10,000 
rupees  wherewith  he  pacified  the  Nasim.  In  that 
summer,  howtrer,  this  Nasim,  Ehsan  Alee,  forget- 
ful of  the  bribe,  collected  another  force  and  once 
more  drove  Prethee  Put  from  Paska,  and  there  re« 
placed  Dan  Bahadeer.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  t!:e  latter  if  the  Nasim's  own  power  had  been 
flrmlj  rooted,  but  in  the  same  summer  months, 
those  of  18-11,  he  was  superseded  by  Rughbur 
Sing,  who  for  some  reason  favoured  the  claim  of 
the  Uncle,  and  reinstalled  him  in  his  father's  pos- 
sessions, which  he  seems  to  have  held  until  April, 
1S47,  when  he  was  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  the 
Nasim ;  and  his  nephew,  who  was  always  at  hand  to 
take  anj  chance  that  offered,  was  "reinfefted**at 
Faska.  The  new  arrangement  endured  for  six 
toonths,  or  until  a  new  Nasim  was  appointed — 
who  replaced  Prethee  Put  in  the  estate  which 
the  Resident  is  made  to  saj  "  he  has  held  ever 
•fee©.'* 

That  is  one  of  the  editorial  blunders;  for 
Prethee  Pot  was  dead  six  years  before  the  demise 
of  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  and  a  work  of  this  nature 
should  have  been  got  np  with  more  care  than  is 
impKed  in  the  publication  of  these  rough  notes. 

Prethee  Pot,  in  1848,  plundered  the  village  of 
Biahoore.  In  1849,  he  plundered  the  village  of 
Semree ;  and  as  doubts  Kft  often  cast  upon  these 
Indian  atrocities,  we  may  just  mention  that  he 
seised  iftj-two  inhabitants  of  Semree,  conflned 
then  for  two  months,  and  flogged  them  occasionally, 
<#heti  he  did  not  burn  them  with  red-hot  ramrods, 
bat  that  occurred  too,  until  they  paid  t  ransom  of 
5,000  rupees. 

His  plunderings  in  1849  ioelnded  the  tillages  of 
Tirkolee  and  Aelee  Parsolec.  He  murdered  six 
persons  in  one  of  these  places,  and  Ave  in  the  other. 
He  plsndered  all  the  lands  of  Rissampoor,  and 
miaed  the  proprietors.  For  hb  own  estate  he 
should  have  paid  20,000  mpees  to  the  Qoternment, 
bit  he  oonftned  his  actual  remittances  to  7,000. 
He  tortured  the  pr6prietor8  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
iag  from  them  a  transfer  of  their  lands,  hot  the 
imtives  resist  that  operation  to  the  last.  In  Mareh, 
1890,  a  force  trader  the  eommand  of  Captains 
Weston,  Thomson,  Magnus*  and  Orr,  was  sent  out 
against  this  talookdar.  The  eonrage  of  Prethee 
P«t  failed  him.  He  abandoned  his  fort,  and  sought 
refttge  in  a  Brahmin's  house.  He  was  traced  to 
this  ^aee,  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  he  was  cut 
domi,  and  his  body  cast  into  the  Qogra,  by  the 
Sepshees,  who  deemed  this  to  be  "  tlte  best  kind 
of  ioteriBent  for  a  Hindoo  Chief.'*  The  natives 
udd  that  it  was  thrown  into  the  Gogra,  at  the  spot 
where  Prethee  Pat  murdered  his  brother,  and  they 
held  that  the  event  eame  by  divine  interposition. 
This  ttfln  wis  notable  for  his  crimes  in  a  land  where 
smr^ter  and  robbery  are  common ;  but  he  appears 
not  to  faAvs  been  worse  than  many  other  talookdars, 
Mr  so  sueeessful  in  his  career.  His  nephew  was 
not  restored  to  Paska.  He  was  too  poor,  and 
aoiU  Boi  bribe  the  court  favourites,  while  he  had 
IMllbd  «H  to  ^esie  sn^  of  the  dancing  femsles  of 


Lucknow.    So  he  died  there  in  poverty  before  the 
close  of  1850. 

We  copy  the  tale  concerning  a  nei^libooring 
district,  in  the  language  of  the  Resident.  It  is 
the  district  of  Pyagpoor,  "  almost  entirely  waste,** 
with  "  few  groves  or  single  trees  to  be  seen,**  and 
ail,  according  to  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  <*  tlie  work 
of  the  same  atrocious  governor,  Rughhur  Sing, 
No  oppressor  ever  wrote  a  morb  legible  hand  :" — 

The  brief  hUtorj  of  the  maimgenieBt  of  this  dis'.riet,  for 
the  last  forty.three  yean,  it  at  foUovt : — The  district  oou- 
»uted,  in  1807,  of 

Khalsa  Ltndt. 
MO.OOO 
S,00.000 
l,2o.000 
1,50,000 


Bahraeteh 
Hissampoor 
Harpvrpoor 
Babareegange 


Present  Khalta  Landi 

4.000 

40,000 

10,000 

13.000 


7,35,000  69,000 

The  contract  tras  held  by  Balkidass  Eanoongoe,  for  five 
years,  from  1807  to  1811,  when  he  died,  and  Wat  snceeeded 
hi  the  eoatrtct  by  his  ton.  Ameer  Biag,  who  held  i^  till  the 
year  1816.  In  the  end  of  that  year,  or  early  in  1817,  AraeOr 
Sing  was  seized,  put  into  coDflneroenf,  and  murdered  by 
Hiikeem  Mehndee,  who  held  the  contract  for  181 7  and  18 1 8. 
In  the  year  1816,  Hakeem  Mehndee,  who  held  the  eontrafit 
for  the  Mahomdee  district,  at  fbor  bies  of  mpees  a  year,  and 
that  for  Khyrabad  at  five,  heard  of  the  great  w^Alth  of  >lmeer 
Sing,  and  the  fine  state  to  which  he  and  his  flither  had 
brought  the  district  by  good  management,  and  offered  tho 
Oude  OoTeruinent  one  lac  of  rupees  a  year  more  thsn  he 
paid  for  the  contract,  for  the  ensuing  year,  llakecm  Mehii. 
dee  resided  chiefly  at  the  capital  of  Lucknow,  on  thtpretenea 
of  indisposition,  while  his  brother,  Uadee  Atlee  Khao, 
managed  the  two  districts  for  him.  He  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  his  jadicions  management  of  these  two  districts, 
and  became  a  faTouriie  with  the  King  by  thd  still  more 
skilful  management  of  a  fbw  fnale  and  female  favourites  aboitt 
his  M i^ty's  person.  The  minister,  Aga  Meer,  jealoBs  «f  hit 
growing  fame  and  latonr,  persuaded  the  King  to  accept  ttM 
offer,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  go  himself  to  his  new  charge, 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  it.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  bit 
appointment  to  the  charge  of  Bahraeteh,  Hakeem  Mehndee 
set  out  with  the  beat  hody  of  troopa  hii  collect,  and  tent  <m 
o'rders  for  Ameer  SUig  to  ooae  oat  and  meet  him.  Be 
declined  to  do  so,  until  he  got  the  pledge  of  Hadee  Alee 
Khan,  the  Hakeem*s  brother,  for  his  personal  sccui  ity .  This 
mortified  the  Hakeem,  and  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the 
resolation  to  make  away  vith  Ameer  Sing,  and  appropriate 
his  wealth.  Both  Hakeem  Mehndee  and  bis  brother  are 
taid  to  hate  sworn  on  tlwir  Koraa  that  ao  violeaee  what- 
ever  akould  be  ofl'ered  to  or  restraint  put  upoa  him,  and. 
relying  on  these  oaths  and  pledges,  Ameer  Sing  met  them  oa 
their  approach  to  Bahraeteh. 

After  discussing  afaira,  and  ad}uttiag  aoeouBta  ibr  tome 
Sranths  at  Bahraeteh,  the  Uakeem,  by  hit  eoarteona  maaoort 
and  praises  of  his  excellent  management,  put  Ameer  Sing  of 
his  guard.  When  silting  with  him  one  ef  ening  in  his  tent, 
around  which  he  had  placed  a  select  body  of  guards,  he  left 
him  on  the  pretext  of  a  sudden  call,  and  Ameer  Sh'ng  was 
seised,  bound,  and  confined.  Meer  Hyder  and  Baboo  Beg; 
Mogul  troopers,  were  pbieed  in  costmand  of  the  guarda  over 
him,  with  orders  to  get  him  assassinated  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sentries  were,  at  the  same  time,  placed  over  his  family  and 
wealth.  At  midnight,  soon  after,  he  was  strangled  by  these 
two  men  and  their  attcadant*.  Baboo  ^%  was  a  very  Itoat, 
powerful  man,  And  he  attempted  to  strangle  hint  with  hit 
own  hands,  while  hit  coropanbnt  held  him  down ;  bat  Ameer 
Sing  managed  to  tcream  out  for  help,  and,  io  attempthig  te 
olose  his  mouth  with  his  left  hand,  one  of  Ids  fingers  got 
between  Ameer  Sing*s  teeth,  and  he  bit  off  the  first  jofnt 
and  kept  it  In  hii  month.  His  own  eottpanions  floished  the 
work,  and  Batkw  Bag  went  off  to  get  his  finger  dressed,  witlj. 
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oat  telling  any  om  wh«t  had  happened.  la  the  morning, 
Hakeem  Mhndee  gave  oat  that  Ameer  Sing  had  poiaoned 
himMlf,  made  the  body  orer  to  hia  family,  and  tent  off  a 
report  of  hia  death  to  the  miaiater,  expreeaing  his  regret  at 
Ameer  Sing's  having  pat  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison, 
to  avoid  giving  an  accoant  of  hia  stewardship.  The  property 
which  Hakeem  Mehndee  aeised  and  appropriated  is  said  to 
biTe  amoanted,  in  all,  to  between  fifteen  and  twenty  laca  of 
ropeea. 

The  ptrt  of  the  assassin's  finger  in  the  dead 
man's  mouth  discovered  the  strangulation,  and 
complaint  was  made  to  Aga  Meer,  the  minister. 
Instead  of  punishing  the  murderers,  he  accepted 
two  lacs  of  rupees,  or  £20,000  out  of  the 
£150,000  to  £200,000  looted  by  Hakeem  Mehndee, 
as  a  compromise  for  a  time,  and  the  latter  person- 
age removed  his  wealth  to  Sbahjehanpoor  and 
Futteghur,  in  British  territory.  Sometime  after- 
wards a  plot  was  concocted  by  the  minister,  who 
demanded  five  lacs  of  rupees  more  for  his  land,  and 
he  emigrated  to  Sbahjehanpoor  with  all  his  family 
and  wealth.  One  of  the  old  nobles  with  the  same 
name  as  Hakeem  Mehndee*s  brother,  but  no  con- 
nection, then  got  the  contract,  and  held  it  for  nine 
years.  He  was  followed  by  another  favourite, 
who  held  for  eighteen  months.  Another  succeeded 
him,  and  held  for  thirty  months.  The  first  of 
these  three  then  superseded  the  third,  and  held 
for  nearly  three  years,  until  his  death  in  1832. 
His  nephew  followed  him  in  something  very  like 
hereditary  succession,  and  kept  the  lands  for  two 
years.  Rajah  Dursun  Sing  superseded  him  in 
1836,  and  was  himself  superseded  by  a  widow 
kdy  in  1837.  She  kept  possession  for  eighteen 
months,  and  then  two  adventurers  followed  in 
partnership  for  one  year ;  and  a  single  gentleman 
— not  either  of  the  two  partners,  for  another.  An 
additional  stranger  came  in  for  1840 ;  and  then 
Eajah  Dursun  Sing,  the  contractor  for  1836,  was 
restored  for  two  years  and  some  months.  Another 
partnership  in  the  contract  occurred  for  1844  and 
1845,  between  Ehsai»  Alice  and  Wigid  Alee ;  and 
during  the  next  two  years  the  estate  was  held  by 
Rughbur  Sing,  His  ubole  held  for  the  subse- 
quent year.  And  in  1849  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mahummed  Hasun. 

Fifteen  different  contracts  had  existed  for  that 
estate  during  the  thirty  one  years  preceding  1849. 
They  had  been  held  by  eleven  gentlemen,  one 
lady,  and  two  partnerships  of  gentlemen  in  couples. 
Two  of  the  single  men  were  repetitions.  This  is 
a  specimen  of  those  "  proprietary  rights**  of  the 
tidookdars  that  our  parliament,  our  press,  and  the 
people  generally,  were  expected  to  rise  and  defend 
from  Viscount  Canning  some  months  since.  These 
facts,  and  many  similar  facts,  were  known  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellcnborough  when  he  penned  his  celebrated 
despatch.  We  suppose  that  they  were  not  known 
to  Messrs.  Baillie  and  Bright,  for  neither  of  them 
could  support  this  system.  This  particular  estate 
may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  it  is  an  illustration 
of  the  system ;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  its 
tenantry  have  suffered  more,  by  the  frequent  con- 


fiscation of  the  proprietary  rights  of  tbdr  tilook- 
dars,  than  many  of  their  neighbours. 

Rughbur  Sing  was  the  brother  of  Mson  8iDg, 
the  same  formidable  Hindoo  who  professes  to  be 
the  friend  of  Jung  Bahadoor,  and  who  kii 
balanced  so  nicely  in  his  allegiance  between  tk 
two  ladies — our  own  sovereign,  and  the  other,  tke 
Begum  of  Oudo^that  nobody  can  tsU  here,  m 
yet,  whether  he  be  a  loyal  man  or  a  rebel  chid 
Rughbur  Sing  was  the  villain  of  the  family,  and 
if  we  had  ample  space  for  his  history,  it  woold  be 
seen  that  no  atrocity  charged  against  the  mitir 
neers,  in  this  rebellion,  was  new  to  this  ckiefuiB. 
Some  time  ago  the  late  Sir  E.  Buiton,  and  otbet 
persons  of  the  same  class,  called  for  evidence  of 
the  more  atrocious  crimes  charged  againit  tbe 
mutineers  in  the  last  yciar.  At  page  71,  vol  L,  of 
this  work,  they  would  have  found  a  sentesee 
bearing  on  the  subject.  It  relates  to  the  inqvitj 
which  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  requested  Captain  Orr 
to  institute,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  tbii 
Rughbur  Sing.  That  officer  only  procured  "i 
small  portion  of  the  whole  evidence,**  for  "the 
people  in  general  still  apprehended  thst  be 
(Rughbur  Sing)  would  be  "restored  to  power  bj 
court  favour,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  ill 
who  presumed  to  give  evidence  agaust  bim; 
while  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  tbe 
districts  were  ashamed  to  place  on  reoerd  (be 
suffering  and  dishonour  infiioted  on  their  fesik 
members,  and  still  more,  how  they  had  beea  re> 
duoed  to  utter  destitution,  and  driven  by  despair 
into  other  districts.** 

Our  philanthropical  friends  did  not  mesa  to  be 
cruel,  and  yet  their  advocscy  of  natife  monktj, 
and  their  demand  for  individual  proofs,  involred  i 
double-refined  cruelty,  not  apparent,  perhaps,  to  i 
certain  and  depbrably  defective  class  of  minds. 

Rughbur  Sing  was  the  greatest  cattle  drirer  of 
Oude,  and  took  five  thousand  head  of  horns  fioa 
one  estate  at  one  gale.  The  tenantry,  like  miij 
persons  among  ourselves,  bad  given  way  to  tbe 
anti-rasor  current,  and  declined  to  shave.  Rnghbor 
Sing  set  up  his  long  green  pole,  with  a  basin  ai 
the  end  of  it,  and  commenced  to  praeUse  bair* 
dressing.  His  mode  was  novcL  He  ribbed  tbe 
beards  of  his  customers  well  with  moist  gua- 
powder,  and  set  them  in  the  son  to  ban  wba 
dry.  Others  were  tied  up  and  flogged,  beatM 
ramrods  were  thrust  into  tbe  fiesh  of  some,  m 
hot  pincers  were  employed  to  pull  out  tbe  tongues 
of  more  formidable,  and  still  more  unfortnnat^ 
tenanU  of  the  preceding  rajah.  TwelfS  indi- 
viduals are  named  who  died  under  these  tortore^i 
and  two  who  committed  suicide  to  escape  (vm 
them.  Rughbur  Sing  fled  to  Benares,  sod  froai 
that  city  commenced  war  against  his  ^^"^^^ 
Maun  Sing,  for  possession  of  Sultaopore.  Tm 
two  brothers  had  in  this  contest  armies  on  each 
side  of  flve  thousand  strong.  , 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  those  estates,  t bicb 
change  hands  continually,  would  astonish  evea  ooe 
of  our  great  landed  proprietors.    The  Toolsepoor 
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esUle,  for  example,  "  extends  along  from  east  to 
west,  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  in  a  belt  of 
from  nine  to  twelve  miles  wide.'*  Its  rent  is  esti- 
mated at  £90,000  to  £30,000  annually,  and  the 
pajment  to  the  GoTemment  of  Oade  is  £10,500. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  from  Nepaul,  in  1815, 
and  exchanged  for  the  debt  of  a  core  of  rupees 
with  the  Government  of  Oude  in  1816.  Its  con- 
tractor, a  talookdar,  was  put  to  death  in  1832, 
along  with  250  of  his  followers,  by  Dan  Bahader, 
who  held  the  estate  up  to  1848.  This  was  the 
price  paid  by  him  for  his  proprietary  lights,  and  he 
was  so  far  from  considering  his  conduct  offensive 
at  Lncknow,  that  he  very  systematically  proceeded 
to  that  metropolis,  and  paid,  with  the  pillage  of 
another  estate,  Bankee  for  permbsiou  to  incorpo- 
rate it  with  Toolsepoor. 

At  page  188  of  the  first  volume.  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeiium  says :— "  The  landholders  and  cultivators 
complain  sadly  of  the  change  of  Sovereigns,  and 
the  villages  and  population  have  greatly  diminished 
under  the  Oude  Government  since  1816,  but  more 
especially  since  the  monster  Rughbur  Sing  got  the 
goretnment.  Here  Eamdut  Pandee,  the  Rajah  of 
Bulrampool,  and  the  Nazim  of  the  district^  have 
taken  leave  of  me,  this  being  my  last  stage  in  their 
diatnct.**  This  memorandum  is  followed  by  a 
statement  of  Ramdut  Pandee*s  doings.  He  is 
described  as  "one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
respectable  of  the  agricultural  capitalists  of  Oude, 
and  the  highest  of  his  rank  and  class  in  this  dis- 
trict/* The  district  is  benefited  materially  by  his 
means,  and  ''  he  is  looked  up  to  with  respect  and 
confidence  by  almost  all  the  large  landholders  of 
the  district,  for  his  pledge  for  the  punctual  pay- 
sent  of  the  revenue  saves  their  estates  from  the 
terrible  effects  of  a  visit  from  the  Nazim  and  his 
disorderly  and  licentious  followers.** 

Banidat  Pandee  is  described  as  a  living  man, 
acting  the  good  part  of  a  reasonable  usurer,  and 
tkii  was  true  when  he  bade  farewell  to  the  Resi* 
dent  in  December,  1848 ;  bat  without  the  slightest 
pause  in  the  narrative,  we  learn  that  he  is  dead, 
and  tke  reason  why  he  is  dead,  namely,  that  he 
was  murdered.  Nearly  twelve  months  afterwards 
the  Nasim  required  to  borrow  £8,000  from  the 
banker,  and  obtained  the  money.  On  the  16th  of  the 
November  the  Nazim  invited  the  banker,  along 
with  the  Rajah  of  Bulrampoor,  to  his  camp.  The 
story  mns  on  in  the  following  language : — 

The  Kasni  and  Ramdot  talked  for  tome  time  together, 
MMUBgly  oa  the  aioat  friendly  and  cordial  terms ;  but  the 
NasM,  at  last,  asked  him  for  a  farther  loan  of  monej,  and 
fiutber  aeeoritiea  for  laodbolders  of  doabtfal  character,  be- 
fore he  went  to  bathe.  The  banker  told  him  that  he  coald 
lead  him  do  more  money  till  he  came  back  from  bathing,  os 
he  hW  leot  him  80,000  mpees  only  the  day  before,  and  that 
he  eoald  not  incmiae  his  pledgee  of  tecnrity  vithont  farther 
eooMltation  with  the  hindholdert,  aa  he  had  not  recovered 
■ore  than  Ibor  oot  of  the  aeven  lact  of  rapeee  vhicli  he  had 
been  obliged  to  advance  to  the  treasary,  on  the  securities 
gsvee  for  them  during  the  last  year.  Ue  then  took  leave, 
aad  roee  to  depart.  The  Nasim  tamed  and  made  some  sign 
to  bta  depaty,  Jafir  AUee,  who  rose,  presented  his  gan,  and 
•bet  Bamdot  through  the  right  tide,  close  under  the  trtit- 


it.  Exelaiming  **  Bam,  Ram  !**  (Qod,  God  !),  the  banker 
fell,  and  the  Nazim,  seizing  and  drawing  the  iword  which 
lay  on  the  carpet  before  him,  cat  the  fallen  banker  aerou 
the  forehead.  Hit  nephew  and  depnty  drew  theirs,  and  to- 
gether they  inflicted  no  less  than  twenty  .two  cats  opo::  the 
body  of  Eamdat. 

The  banker's  three  attendants,  seeing  their  master  thoa 
shot  down  Rnd  hacked  to  pieces,  called  oat  for  help ;  but  one 
of  the  three  roffians  cut  Towahir,  the  Brahmin  lad,  aeross 
the  shoalder  with  his  sword,  aad  all  ran  off  and  sought 
shelter  across  the  border  in  the  British  territory.  The 
Nazim  and  his  attendants  then  buried  the  body  hastily  near 
the  tent,  and  ordered  the  troops  and  artillery  to  advance  to- 
wards  and  fire  into  the  two  camps.  They  did  so,  and  the 
Bulrampoor  Rajah  had  only  just  reached  his  tents  when  the 
shot  came  showering  in  upon  them  from  the  Naztm*a  gnna. 
fle  galloped  off  as  fost  as  he  could  towards  the  British  border, 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  attended  only  by  a  few  mounted 
followers,  some  of  whom  he  sent  off  to  Bulrampoor  to  bring 
his  family,  as  fast  ns  possible,  across  the  border  to  him.  The 
rest  he  ordered  to  follow  him.  His  followers  and  those  of 
the  murdered  banker  fled  before  the  Nazim*s  foroaa,  which 
liad  been  concentrated  for  this  atrocious  purpose,  and  both 
their  camps  were  plundered,  before  the  Rnjab  fled,  how- 
ever, the  murdered  banker*s  son-in-law,  who  had  been  left 
in  the  camp,  ran  to  him  with  a  small  casket  containing 
Ramdat*a  seals,  the  bond  for  the  80,000  rupees,  as  also  the 
written  pledges  givea  by  the  Nizam  and  commanding  oAoert 
of  corps  for  the  bankfcr*s  and  the  Rajab*s  personal  security. 
He  mounted  him  on  one  of  his  horses,  and  took  both  him 
and  the  casket  off  to  the  British  territory. 

The  Nazim  attacked  the  banker's  villages,  and 
plundered  them  of  property  to  the  falue  of 
£100,000  to  £120,000.  He  then  reported  to  the 
court  that  the  banker  was  a  defaulter  and  had 
attacked  him.  From  the  Court  he  recei?ed  a 
dress  of  honour  for  his  courageous  conduct  iu 
crushing  the  oppressor.  The  banker's  brother, 
who  resided  on  British  territorj,  did  not  sympa- 
thise in  these  demonstrations  and  rewards.  He 
collected  all  his  brother's  followers.  After  crossing 
the  border  for  the  fight,  he  attacked  the  Nazim,  and 
killed  or  wounded  fortj  or  fifty  of  his  men, 
capturing  two  of  his  guns.  Mr.  Chester,  the 
British  B«sident  at  Goruckpoor,  did  not  exactly 
like  the  transaction,  and,  after  a  close  examina- 
tion, discovered  the  truth.  The  Nazim  did  not 
consider  himself  safe,  and  fled  for  the  general 
refuge,  British  territory.  There  he  disooTered 
that  he  could  not  be  at  home,  although  he  had 
stolen  in  hb  flight  two  elephants  belonging  to  the 
Bajah  of  Gonda,  carrying  property  valued  at 
£5,000.  He  decided,  therefore,  on  bearding  the 
lion,  justice,  in  his  den,  and  returned  toLuoknow. 
The  Resident  remarks  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  being  punished,  as  many  influential  persons 
have  shared  the  spoil.  He  could  not  be  ade- 
quately punished,  for  he  is  a  Mahomedan  and  a 
Sheeah.  At  Lucknow,  niider  the  expelled  family 
of  semi-kings,  a  Mahomedan  Sheeah  oouki  not  fa^ 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  a  Mahomedan 
of  the  Sconce  sect,  and  certainly  not  for  that  of  a 
Hindoo.     Now,  Ramdut  Pandee  was  a  Hindoo. 

This  is  the  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  some  apparent  liberals  want  to  have 
reinstated  at  Lucknow,  under  the  personage  whom 
good  people  in  Yorkshire  petition  Parliament  to 
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restore  as  king,  to  the  sceptre  and  throne  of  Oode. 
That  kingdom  has  been  for  many  years  under  the 
military  occopation  of  the  Mahomedans,  with  an 
oecasional  intermixture  of  Rajpoots,  and  oor 
people  must  have  exhibited  very  bnd  tactics  in  not 
already  enlisting  Hindoo  sympathy  in  their 
favour. 

After  narrating  this  post*dated  episode,  the 
Besident  continues,  from  the  17th  December, 
li49,  when  he  was  at  Fjzabad,  of  which  we  hear 
frequently  now — the  old  capital  of  Oade — stand- 
ing on  the  Gogra.  The  fate  of  cities  is  decided 
easily  in  the  East.  A  king  of  Oude,  eighty  years 
ago,  was  afraid  to  live  near  bis  mother,  so  he 
abandoned  Fjzabad,  and  bnilt  a  palace  at  Luck- 
now,  then  a  small  villnge,  now,  according  to  Sir 
W.  H.  Sleeman,  a  city  with  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  estimated  population  is,  probably,  one  half 
exaggerated.  Fysabad  has  fallen  in  a  similar  pro- 
portion, and  rents  most  be  cheap  there.  As  no 
police  exist,  neither  can  there  be  any  rates. 

Tbost  readers  who  suppose  that  our  specimens 
are  not  fair  selections  should  read  the  volumes. 
Viscount  Canning's  friends  could  do  nothing  better 
for  his  justification  than  distribute  an  edition  of 
two  thousand  copies  over  all  our  public  libraries 
and  newsrooms.  The  following  statement,  if  true, 
iiionld  condemn  the  system  pursued  in  Oude.  Yet 
it  is  oaly  one  page  of  six  hundred : — 

Bokhtawar  Sing  has  alvayi  been  oonaidered  as  the  head 
•f  the  familj  to  whom  Shahgange  belongs,  bok  he  hai 
alwajt  remained  at  conrt,  and  left  the  local  management  of 
the  estate  and  the  government  of  the  districts,  placed  under 
their  charge  in  contract  or  in  trnst,  to  his  brothers  and 
nephews.  BnVhtawar  Sing  has  no  child  of  hia  own,  bot  he 
has  adopted  Mann  Sing,  the  youngest  son  of  his  brutlter, 
Barsnn  Sing,  and  he  leaves  all  local  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  him.  He  is  a  small,  sligiit  mau,  but  shrevd,  active,  and 
energetic,  and  unscrupulous  as  a  man  can  be.  Indeed  old 
Bukhtawar  Sing  himself  is  the  only  member  of  the  family 
that  was  ever  troubled  with  scruples  of  any  kind  whatever ; 
for  he  is  the  oalv  one  whose  bojhood  was  not  passed  ia  the 
aoeiety  of  mm  iii  the  everyday  habit  of  oommitting  with  im- 
punity all  kinds  of  cruelties,  atrocities,  and  outmges.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  school  in  the  world  better  adapted  for  train- 
ing thoroughbred  ruffians  (men  without  any  scruple  of  con- 
science,  sense  of  honoor,  or  feelings  of  humanity)  than  the 
Revenue  eontraetor  in  Oude.  It  has  been  the  same  for  the 
last  thirty  jears  that  I  have  known  it,  and  must  continue  to 
hi  the  same  as  long  as  we  maintain,  in  absolute  sway  over 
the  people,  a  sovereign  who  never  bestows  a  thought  upon 
them,  has  no  feeling  in  common  with  them,  and  can  never  be 
persuaded  that  his  high  office  imposes  upon  him  the  oUiga- 
tlon  to  bboiir  to  promote  their  good,  or  even  to  protect 
^m  agninst  the  outrage  and  oppreuion  of  his  own  soldiers 
and  eivil  officers.  All  Rajah  Bukhtawar  Sing's  brother*s 
and  nephews  were  bred  up  in  such  camps,  and  are  thorough- 
bred ruffians. 

Although  this  family  procured  their  lands  by 
Tioleuce,  they  administer  them  with  great  wisdom. 
The  tenantry  are  industrious  and  peaceable.  They 
know  the  extent  of  their  payments.  They  make 
them,  and  they  are  protected  against  all  other 
demands  from  ihe  Government,  from  the  robbers, 
or  from  any  section  of  sorners  on  Oude.  Maun 
Sing  represents  the  most  prosperous  region  of 
Of^  i  and  although  his  pubUo  conduct  may  have 


been  objectionable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hts 
abilities  have  been  well  employed  on  the  little 
kingdom  which  his  family  contrived  to  seize,  and 
he  has  managed  to  turn  into  wealth  for  all  the 
parlies  resident  there.  Ite  traveller  met  no 
actual  beggars,  and  Maun  Sing's  religion  does  not 
lead  him  to  tolerate  priestly  beggars. 

One  of  the  numerous  Nawabgunges  reached  on 
Christmas  day  of  lSi9,  had  apparently  good  soil, 
from  the  growth  of  fine  trees,  "  on  each  side  of 
the  road  over  the  level  plain,  so  far  as  the  eve 
could  reach  ;**  but  the  cultivation  was  slovenly,  and 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  peasantry  was,  that 
Davey  Persand  the  talookdar  was  "  in  opposition 
to  Government,  and  diligently  employed  in  plun- 
dering the  country  generully,  and  his  own  estate  in 
particular.*'  Davey  Persand  did  not  find  a  call 
upon  the  Resident  convenient  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Pertabghnr  was  of  the 
same  mind  as  to  calling  on  that  functionary,  for 
the  same  reason.  "  Not  one  in  five,  or  one  in  ten," 
of  the  talookdars,  he  says,  attend  the  viceroy,  for 
it  would  not  be  safe !  At  Pertabghur  he  was 
visited  by  many  persons  who  had  been  in  hia 
service  when  he  resided  there,  with  his  regiment, 
thirty  years  before.  The  incident  shows  that  the 
Hindoos  do  not  forget  good  employers,  w'aen  they 
are  left  to  themselves,  only  at  that  time  Sir  W.  H. 
Sleeman  was  in  a  position  to  assist  an  old  friend. 

The  author  is  not  sentimental,  and  although  be 
intersperses  statistics  of  the  salt  in  the  soil  with 
his  narratives,  yet  we  have  not  many  descriptions 
of  t(he  flowers  on  the  trees.  The  following  limning 
of  a  New  Year's  Bay  scene  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, and  we  quote  it,  not  only  for  its  festoons  of 
flowers,  but  ehiefly  because  of  its  information  to 
thieves,  that  there  is  one  part  of  the  world  where 
success  commands  respect.  It  is,  however,  nearly 
the  same  everywhere.  Stealing  on  a  small  scale, 
and  without  prosperity  in  tho  trade,  dreadfully 
injures  a  man's  position  in  the  world.  Done 
carefully  and  profitably,  it  commands  esteem,  for 
money  liquidates  many  crimes  before  the  world. 

Foortpcn  miles  to  Rao  B^rcilly,  over  a  plaia  willi  aers 
than  usual  undnUition,  and  Use  same  doomsteea  Ught  eeil, 
tolerably  cultivated,  and  well  studded  wilh  trees  of  the  iaast 
kind.  The  festoons  of  tho  bandha  hang  graeefoUy  from  the 
branches,  with  their  light  green  and  yellow  leaves,  kA 
scarlet  lowers,  in  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  mawgo  tad 
mhowa  trees  in  great  abandanee.  I  saw  then  io  m  ilher, 
bnt  they  are  sometimes  said  to  bo  fionad  in  the  baqyaa, 
peepul,  and  other  treej,  with  large  leaves,  though  aot  ia  the 
tamarind,  babul,  and  other  trees  with  small  Intea.  I  ext- 
mined  those  on  the  mango  and  mhowa  trees,  md  thfy  an 
the  same  in  le^if  and  flower,  and  are  said  to  bt  the  smse  h 
whatever  tree  found,  llae  Bareilly  is  ni  the  eatarsef 
Shunkurpoor,  belonging  to  Rana  Benee  Madbo,  a  Urge 
landholder.  lie  resides  at  Shunkurpoor,  ten  miles  from  th^ 
and  is  strong,  and  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  acquisitiM,  hf 
fraud,  violence,  and  collusion,  of  the  lands  of  the  smaB  pro- 
prietors in  the  neighbourhood.  I  asked  Rajah  Huaaoat 
Sing,  of  Dhnroopoor,  as  he  was  riding  by  my  side  this  BOr»> 
ing,  whether  he  was  not  a  man  of  bad  character.  He  snd, 
**  No,  by  no  means;  he  is  a  man  of  great  posseavioo^  eredi^ 
and  influence,  and  of  good  repute.*'  **  If,**  replied  the  Rij«K 
*'you  estimate  men's  character  in  Oode  on  this  priae^pK 
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jM  win  f  nd  hardly  ny  Itfidholder  pf  any  rank  with  a  good 
OBS,  for  they  have  all  been  kNig  doing  Ihe  tnma  thing—all 
have  btM  anfmtniiag  their  own  aatates  hy  abtorhin?  iboM 
of  tnalfar  propritlon^  by  what  yon  will  call  fraad,  Tiolf  nee, 
a«d  coUsftion,  bat  they  are  not  ilionght  the  worse  of  (or 
this  by  the  goYcmment  or  its  officers.**  Nothing  conld  be 
more  treo* 

At  OndM,  two  days  afterwards,  tbey  found  good 
oaliiTation,  and  the  peasantry  apparently  happy 
among  their  many  crops  ;  but  the  Tillage  houses 
had  odIj  mud  roofs,  and  their  occapants  assigned 
as  the  reason  that  thejr  could  not  use  thatched  or 
tile  roofs,  for  the  King*8  soldiers  would  carry  them 
away.  Bhopaul  Sing,  tlie  commander  of  the  Koo- 
mnkee  corps,  who  acted  as  guards  to  the  Resident, 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  statement,  in  reference 
to  ordinary  regiments,  but  he  caid  that  his  own 
wcro  provided  with  tents>  and  they  did  not  require 
the  people's  roofs ;  they  ouly  needed  forage. 

The  Besident  inquired  of  Benoe  Mad  ho,  when 
they  were  riding  through  a  crowd  of  peasantry  on 
hb  estate,  whether  they  ha?e  "  to  follow  his  for- 
tnnct  if  he  happened  to  take  arms  against  the 
GoTemment/'  "  Assuredly,*'  said  the  chief,  "  they 
woold  all  be  bound  in  honour  to  follow  me,  or  to 
desert  their  lands  at  least."  An  English  land- 
owaer,  if  he  ia  a  very  overbearing  person,  expects 
his  teoaatry  to  vote  with  him,  or  **  to  desert  their 
laads  at  least."  Better  it  is  to  farm  in  England, 
therefore,  and  knock  oue*s  oonsoie|ioe  to  pieces, 
than  in  Oude,  where  a  tenant  may  get  knocked  at 
one6»  both  on  the  conscience  and  the  head. 

Otidea  was  celebrated  in  General  Uavelock's 
da^tehea  as  the  scene  of  two  victories.  A 
—tailed  road  had  been  formed  between  Cawnpore 
and  Lucknow,  and  that  road  facilitated  the  advance 
of  the  British  forces  upon  Lucknow.  Ondea  at 
one  period  was  a  trading  town,  and  a  great 
enporiuni  of  com  and  cotton  cloth.  It  had  lost 
that  chareeter  previous  to  1848,  and  was  again 
rteorering  it«  when  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman  passed 
tbroogb. 

AInolate  erimea  are  not  the  only  evils  in  Oude. 
The  upper  classes  spend  money  freely  in  roagnifi- 
ceoi  eahibitiona  and  illuminations.  The  country 
is  impoverished  by  this  extravagance,  for  the  out- 
)mj  b  non-produciive.  At  the  Nawabgunge,  on 
the  road  between  Cawnpore  and  Luckno^,  two 
great  nen  met.  One  was  the  Minbter,  and  the 
other  wae  the  Beaident. 

The  Binbter  came  out  with  a  very  large  cortege  yestrrdny 
fo  slay  and  talk  with  roe,  and  is  to  stay  here  to  dny.  I  met 
Mm  this  asoming  on  his  way  ont  to  shout  on  the  lake,  and 
it  was  annsing  to  tee  his  enormons  train  contrasted  with  my 
MaO  one.  I  told  him,  to  the  amnsement  of  all  aronnd,  that 
aa  English  gentleman  wonld  rather  get  no  air  or  shouting  at 
an  than  seek  it  in  snch  a  crowd.  The  minister  was  last 
Bi:(ht  to  have  received  the  B^jalia  and  other  great  landholders 
who  had  coaM  to  my  camp,  but  they  told  me  this  morning 
that  tbey  bad  aomn  of  them  waited  all  night  in  vntn  for  an 
aadienoB ;  that  the  money  demanded  by  his  followers,  of 
Taiioas  iona  and  grades,  for  snch  a  privilege  was  much  more 
tbaa  they  aonld  pay ;  that  to  aee  and  talk  with  a  prime 
■idiler  of  Onde  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  expensive 
if  lUaga.  lUjah  Hnnmnnt  Sing,  of  Dbaraoopoor,  told  me 
flat  he  bared  hia  oa^  alternative  now  was  a  verj  hard  ona, 


either  to  be  utterly  mined  by  the  contractor  of  Salona,  or  to 
tnkn  to  his  jungles  and  strongholds,  and  fight  a^inst  hia 
Sovereign. 

The  Resident  was  unable  to  aid  B^jah  TInnmunt 
Sing,  but  money  spent  liberally  at  Lucknow 
effected  his  object,  and  lie  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
lands  at  the  former  payment. 

Sundeela  was  readied  en  the  18th  January, 
1850.  It  is  a  large  town,  but  fast  growing  old 
and  worse.  Life  and  property  being  insecure,  the 
rich  abandon  the  place,  and  the  poor  alone  cannot 
maintain  a  great  city.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
going  to  decay.  Four  talookdars  dividetl  the 
land  among  them.  Their  rental  amounts  to 
123,000  rupees,  but  the  Government  officials  **  are 
afraid  to  measure  their  lands,*'  lest  "  they  should 
turn  robbers,  and  plunder  the  country. **  They 
always  keep  "  armed  and  brave  retainers,"  ready 
for  any  enterprise.  All  the  country,  under  good 
management,  could  be  turned  into  a  garden,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  desert  land,  when  the 
Resident  passed  through,  because  the  chiefs  pre- 
ferred robbe.-y  to  labour,  and  the  Government 
officials  sold  everything  to  the  highest  bidder. 

This  part  of  Oude  was  the  laud  of  murder  and 
of  the  Rajpoots,  who  destroy  their  own  daughters 
from  some  tradition  of  their  clans  that  Rajpoot 
families  who  have  females  growing  up  in  them 
never  prosper.  Notwithstanding  the  custom,  they 
contrive  to  purchase  wives  from  other  communi- 
ties. They  do  not  deny  the  offence.  They  con- 
sider the  practice  criminal,  for  they  obtain  absolu- 
tion from  a  certain  class  of  priests.  Many  of  the 
Brahmins  will  not  officiate  in  that  ceremony,  but 
there  is  a  class  who  cheerfully  take  the  bribe 
offered  in  exchange  for  the  forgiveness  which  they 
are  expected  to  impai;t.  The  custom  appears 
to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  wealthy  classes,  so 
that  poverty  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
temptations. 

Sometimes  a  bargain  comes  in  the  way  of 
wealthy  landowners.     This  is  an  example : — 

The  estate  of  Knteearee,  on  the  left  bund  side  of  the  road 
towards  the  Ramgnnsrn  and  Ganges,  is  held  by  Bnnjeet 
Sing,  of  the  Knttear  RMJpoot  clan,  llis  estate  yiflds  to  liim 
aliunt  120,000  rnpees  a  year,  white  he  is  assessed  at  only 
16,000.  When  Hakeem  Mehndee  was  in  banishment  at 
Futlehgnrh,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  he  became  intimate  with 
Runjeet  Sing,  of  Knteearee ;  and  when  he  aOerwards  became 
minister,  in  1837,  he  is  said  to  hare  obtained  for  him  the 
King's  seal  and  signature  to  a  perpelnal  lease  at  this  rate, 
from  which  is  dedocted  a  namiar  of  4,000,  leaving  an  actual 
demand  of  only  12,000.  Were  snch  grants  in  perpetuity 
rrspfcted  in  Oude,  the  ministers  and  their  minions  aould 
soon  sell  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  leave 
him  a  beggar.  He  has  not  yet  been  made  to  pay  a  higher 
rate— not,  however,  ont  of  regard  for  the  King's  pledge,  but 
solely  out  of  that  for  Runjeet's  fort  of  Phnnmntpoor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  his  armed  banda,  and  his  seven  piecea 
of  cannon.  He  has  been  diligently  employing  all  his  surplus 
rents  in  improving  his  defensive  means ;  and  besides  his  fort 
and  gnns,  he  is  said  to  have  a  large  bod)  of  armed  and  dia- 
ciplined  men.  He  baa  aeised  upon  a  great  many  villagaa 
aroand  beUinging  to  weaker  proprietors,  and  ia  every  year 
adding  to  hia  estate  ia  this  way.  In  this  the  old  Amili 
Hafis  AbdooUab,  ac^uicaaed,  solely  because  he  bad  not  tb# 
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means  nor  the  energy  to  proTeni  it.  lie  got  his  estate 
excluded  from  the  jari«dielion  of  the  local  aathorities,  and 
placed  in  the  Hoioor  Tnhseel. 

Like  others  of  his  elass  vho  reside  on  the  border,  he  has 
a  Tillage  in  the  British  territory  to  reside  in,  unmolested, 
when  charged  by  the  Oade  authorities  with  heary  crimes  and 
balanees.  He  had  been  attacked  and  driren  across  the 
Ganges,  in  1837,  for  contumacy  and  rebellion,  dq)riTed  of  his 
estate,  and  obliged  to  reside  at  Fnttehgnrh,  where  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Hakeem  Mehndee.  The  Onde  Oo- 
vrmment  has  often  remonstrated  against  the  protection 
which  this  contumacious  and  atrocious  landholder  receives 
from  our  subjects  and  authorities.  Crimes  in  this  district 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  Bangur,  bnt  they  are  of  no 
lesa  atrocious  a  character.  The  thieres  and  robbers  of 
Bangur,  when  taken  and  taxed  with  being  so,  say,  '*of 
course,  we  are  robbers — if  we  were  not,  how  should  we  hsTe 
been  permitted  to  reside  in  Bangur  P"  All  are  obliged  to 
fight  and  plunder  with  the  landholders,  or  to  rob  for  them 
on  distant  roads  and  iu  distant  Tillages. 

£?en  the  camp  of  the  Resident  was  not 
respected.  He  was  plundered  and  robbed  like 
other  travellers,  and  the  property  was  traced  to 
Bangnr,  or  to  the  district  of  Sundeela. 

Thb  condition  of  society,  according  to  onr 
notions,  should  cure  itself ;  but  our  notions  maj  be 
mistakes.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of 
stealing  are  very  numerous.  It  is  an  exciting 
trade,  and  even  those  who  lose,  like  gamblers,  go 
forward.  They  can  lose  everything  in  a  land  like 
Oude,  And  reeoromence  with  small  capital,  while 
for  the  young  the  British  army  was  always  a 
reserve.  When  all  other  employments  failed  they 
were  able  to  enlist.  Robbery  must  be  common 
among  the  poor,  for  it  is  the  practice  of  the  rich. 
It  is  not  disgraceful,  for  it  is  general.  Border 
chiefs,  four  hundred  years  since,  pursued  a  similar 
course ;  but  Onde  has  had  no  strong-armed  and 
strong'willed  Stuart  to  put  all  that  down. 

Bulbhunder  Smg,  a  notorious  robber,  dwelt  at 
Palee.  He  was  seized,  in  an  unlucky  hour  for 
him,  and  sent  bound  as  a  felon  to  Lucknow. 

After  six  months*  confinement  he  bribed  himself  out,  got 
possession  of  the  estate  he  now  holds,  and  to  which  he  had 
BO  right  whatever,  and  had  it  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  had  it  transferred  to  the  Hoxoor 
TuhseeU  He  has  been  ever  since  diligently  employed  in 
converting  it  into  a  den  of  robbers,  and,  in  the  usual  way, 
seizing  upon  other  people*s  lands,  stock,  and  property  of  all 
kinds. 

Hundreds  in  Onde  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way.  Scores  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  depredations  of 
this  cIrm  of  offenders  complain  to  me  every  day  ;  but  I  can 
neither  afford  them  redress,  nor  hold  out  any  hope  of  it  from 
the  Oude  authorities. 

Bulbhuuder  Sing  fell  upon  his  feet,  and  any 
other  man  of  wealth  is  almost  certain  to  possess 
the  same  cat-like  properties,  wherever  he  falls,  if 
he  stumbles  in  Oude.  The  complaiuts  made  to  the 
Resident  everywhere  appear  to  have  been  most 
grating  to  his  feelings,  and  yet  he  could  not 
redress  them.  Our  power  was  employed,  he 
said,  and  our  representative  was  in  Oude,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  gross  tyranny  ;  and  some 
people  petition  for  the  restoration  of  the  crown  of 
Oude  to  secure  the  gifts  bestowed  on  these  robbers. 
The  Resident  abandoned  altogether  those  prin- 


ciples which  he  had  long  and  zealously  aupportcd, 
and  he  argued  for  such  intervention  in  Oade  as 
would  have  left  the  Grown  only  a  name.  StOl,  he 
opposed  the  plan  of  annexation  proposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  the  proceedings  abso- 
lutely founded  upon  the  evidence  which  he 
collected  had  to  be  carried  through  bj  his  sao- 
cessor. 

He  explained  the  curious  fact  that  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  gross  crimes  and  great  disorder  in 
Oude  were  generally  good  and  reliable  subjects  on 
British  territory,  by  stating  that  they  considered 
Oude,  from  long  impunity,  entirely  given  over  to 
them  and  to  their  followers.  When,  therefore, 
measures  were  taken  for  its  absolute  absorptioa 
into  British  India  they  felt  that  an  entire  change 
of  life  and  policy  had  become  necessary.  Thtj 
were  amased  and  irritated  when  the  last  preserve 
of  robbery  was  broken  up — the  last  spot  where 
they  could  exercise  their  feeling  of  independ^ioe, 
and  conquer  riches  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

The  ex-king  of  Oude  was  a  native  poet,  com- 
posed dramas,  and  wrote  verses.  He  had  also  aa 
immense  harem,  and  he  was  entirely  snbjagated  by 
his  many  wives  and  more  numerous  conouboes. 
Music  was  the  only  balancing  power,  and  his  time 
was  passed  between  females  of  light  character  and 
heels,  and  fiddlers  with  supple  fingers.  He  was 
warned  by  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman,  at  the  request  of 
the  Government,  against  persisting  in  hb  indokBee 
and  sloth.  The  honest  Resident  regretted  that  the 
mind  of  the  monarch  was  entirely  prostrated  by 
vice  and  its  consequences,  and  that  he  could  be  no 
longer  considered  a  moral  agent.  The  immense 
wealth  left  by  his  ancestors  was  expended  among 
the  galaxy  of  female  beauty  around  hb  throne. 
The  course  to  favour  by  through  an  introditotioft 
to  one  of  these  ladies.  Their  rebtives,  and  espe^ 
cially  their  ruling  favourite  for  the  time,  amassed 
immense  riches,  and  in  this  manner  the  poverty  of 
the  people  was  squeezed  into  the  wealth  of  a  few 
dissolute  personages.  The  story  of  the  **  sampan** 
only  illustrates  in  a  weak  manner  the  fdly  of  the 
ruler  whose  power  a  small  and  active  party  here 
have  attempted  to  restore. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1S50,  the  King  beeaae 
enamoured  of  one  of  his  mother's  waiting-maids,  aad  deaaoM 
her  in  marriage.  She  was  his  mother's  (avoarile  bedfeUow. 
and  she  would  not  part  with  her.  The  King  bewmB  aigvy. 
and,  to  soothe  him,  his  mother  toUl  him  that  it  was  fudj 
out  of  regard  for  him  and  bis  chiUren  that  she  rtfsMd  le 
part  with  this  young  woman ;  that  she  bad  a  "  sampan**  (or, 
the  figure  of  a  coiled  snake)  in  the  hair  on  the  back  of  kcr 
neck.  No  man  will  pnrdiase  a  horse  or  mar«  wiih  sack  a 
mark,  or  believe  that  any  family  can  be  safe  in  which  a  hone 
or  mare  with  such  a  mark  is  kept.  His  mnther  told  ki« 
that  if  he  cohabited  with  a  woman  having  such  a  mark,  kc 
and  all  his  children  must  perish.  The  King  said  that  he 
might  probably  have,  among  his  many  wives,  soma  with 
marks  of  this  kind,  and  that  this  might  acconnt  for  his  fre- 
quent attticks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart.  **  No  doubt,**  said 
the  old  Queen  Dowager,  **  we  have  long  thought  so ;  bat 
your  Majesty  gets  into  such  a  towering  pas&ion  whes  we 
venture  to  speak  of  your  wives,  that  we  have  been  afirasd  to 
give  expression  to  our  tlionghts  and  fears.**  **  Perhaps,* 
said  the  King,  **  I  may  owe  to  this  the  death,  lately,  of  my 
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poor  MB,  the  heir-apptrent.**  **  We  hare  long  thooghi  no** 
replied  Uie  notber.  The  chief  eoouch,  Baeheer,  was  forth* 
vUh  ordrfed  to  isspeet  the  back  of  the  neoka  of  all,  aate 
the  ebief  comort,  the  mother  of  the  late  and  pr^ot  heir. 
appareai.  He  reported  that  he  had  foand  the  fatal  mark 
upon  no  leas  than  eight  of  the  KiLg*«  wives — Nishat-mahal, 
Koorshed.mahft],  Sooleeroao-mahal,  Hasmt-mahal,  Dara 
Begum,  Boree  Begnm,  Chotee  Begam,  and  Hoznit  Begam. 
The  chief  prieat  was  aommoiied,  and  divorce  from  the  whole 
eight  pronoanoed  forthwith,  and  the  ladies  were  ordered  to 
depvt,  with  all  that  thej  had  saved  since  they  came  into  the 
pajaee.  Some  of  their  friends  saggested  to  his  Majestj  that 
Mabommedana  were  hot  nnskilfnl  judges  in  snob  matters, 
tad  that  a  conrt  of  Brahmina  should  be  assembled,  as  thej 
had  wboie  Tolames  devoted  exelnsivelj  to  this  "  science." 
The  Boet  karaed  were  accordingly  collected,  and  they 
declared  that,  though  there  were  marks  resembling  in  some 
dcfETea  the  **  sampon,"  it  was  of  no  importance ;  and  the  evil 
it  threatened  might  be  averted  by  singeing  the  head  of  the 
naka  with  a  hot  iron.  The  ladies  were  very  indignant,  and 
six  of  them  iaaiated  npon  leaving  the  palace  in  virtue  of  the 
divoiae.  Two  only  coaaented  to  remain—- the  Buree  Begum 
and  Chota  Begum. 

ISm  Qneen  Dowager  meDtioned  io  the  text  is 
the  penonage  who  died  in  Paris  during  the  present 
jear,  after  baving  been  for  some  time  a  resident  in 
Paddingtcm,  and  who  scattered  money  so  profusely 
in  the  English  metropolis  that  even  Mr.  Hoebuck 
did  not  eseape  the  offer  of  a  £500  retainer,  which, 
if  be  had  accepted,  would  hare  been  followed  by 
oecasional  refreshers.  The  money  of  Lucknow 
was  not  scattered  with  a  niggardly  hand  in 
I^Midon,  and  poor  men  became  "  respectable  '* 
aoddenly.  The  family  had  a  pension  of  £3,000 
weekly  secured  to  them.  They  held  Indian  bonds 
that  produced  a  still  larger  snm.  Their  other 
privrnte  property  was  immense.  They  had  trnsted 
m  the  power  of  money  to  corrupt  society,  and  they 
were  not  altogether  mistaken. 

The  entire  country,  efcn  inoludiug  the  Tarae 
forest,  is  represented  by  the  Resident  as  capable  of 
the  highest  cultivation.  It  is  richly  watered,  not 
ody  1^  the  numerous  rivers  that  rush  from  the 
HJinalaya  through  the  long  forest  strip  ioto  the 
Gallge^  but  by  innumerable  springs.  The  soil  is 
richer  than  any  other  in  India,  and  yet  the  popu- 
lation do  not  half  occupy  the  land — are  not, 
indeed,  more  than  equal  to  one-tenth  of  all  whom 
it  Bitg^t  support^  and  their  misery  is  the  most 
abieet,  in  a  country  where  their  greater  disadvan- 
tages originate  in  the  superabundance  of  life  and 
the  fiaeility  of  supporting  it.  Even  the  busy  ant 
prospers  here  better  than  anywhere  else. 

White  ante  are  so  numerous  in  the  argillaceous  muteear 
soil,  ia  which  their  food  abounds,  that  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  travel  on  an  elephant,  or  swiftly  on  horseback,  over  a 
new  road  cut  or  enlarged  through  any  portion  of  it  that  has 
feamiacd  hmg  nutiUed.  The  two  fore  legs  of  my  elephant 
west  down  yesterday  aioming  into  a  deep  pit  made  by  them, 
hat  coneealed  by  the  new  road  which  had  been  made  over  it 
far  the  occasion  of  my  visit  near  Shahabad,  and  it  was  with 
some  diAcalty  that  he  extricated  them.  We  have  had  several 
aecideale  of  the  same  kind  since  we  came  out.  In  cutting  a 
sew  road  they  eat  through  large  anthills,  and  leave  no  traee 
of  tha  cdiAcea  or  the  gulf  below  them,  which  the  little  inaecU 
hsva  Bade  in  gathering  their  food  and  raising  their  lofty 
habitat  ioa.  They  are  not  found  in  the  bhoor  and  oosnr 
aoO^  aad  ia  comparatively  small  numbers  in  the  doomnteea 
or  lighter  aoili*  bat  they  abound  in  the  muteear  soil  ia  pro- 


portion  to  its  richness.  Callivation,  where  the  crops  are 
irrigated,  destroys  them,  and  the  only  danger  is  in  passing 
oyer  new  roads  cut  through  jungle,  or  lends  that  have  not 
been  lately  tilled,  or  along  the  sides  of  old  pathways,  from 
which  these  landmarks  have  been  removed  in  hastily  widen- 
ing them  for  wheeled  carriages. 

The  King  declined  any  of  the  business  belonging 
to  his  position ;  he  set  the  worst  possible  example 
in  that  position ;  he  even  ground  his  mind  to  imbe- 
cility on  the  edges  of  h^  vices ;  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  re-establish  a  system  that  brought  shame 
to  the  British  connection,  and  ruin  upon  the  vice* 
royalty ;  for  after  all  we  hear  of  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  talookdars  they,  upon  examination, 
turn  into  thm  shadows  of  tenantcies  at  will ;  and 
the  rights  of  the  royal  family  were  nearly  in  the 
same  position,  existing  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
superior  powers. 

Every  crime  had  its  price.  Every  office  was 
bartered.  Around  the  palaces  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
stood  to  sell  their  influence  for  rupees.  Might  was 
right  in  every  quarter  of  Onde.  When,  as  at 
Rnltanpore,  a  vigorous  mind  established  the  rule  of 
might  in  conjunction  with  "  right-doing,**  the  people 
prospered ;  but  Onde  was  a  great  confederacy  of 
talookdarships,  with  some  three  to  four  hundred 
forts,  and  as  many  families,  while,  among  them  all, 
the  King's  army  was  feared  more  than  any  other. 

Society  in  that  state  would  never  probably  have 
been  purified  without  a  cruel  and  great  straggle. 
The  Anglo-Indian  Government  had  done  all  that 
lay  with  them  to  render  it  terrible.  By  their  sys- 
tem of  enlistments  in  the  Bengal  army,  they  had 
trained  naif  the  males  of  Onde  to  the  art  of  war. 
A  loose  population  of  100,000  armed  men,  paid  by 
the  talookdars,  occupied  the  province  with,  if  not 
the  consent,  certainly  the  knowledge,  of  the  King's 
feudal  superiors.  The  large  army  nominally  sub* 
ject  to  the  Grown  were  nearly  all  turned  loose  upon 
the  country  without  bread  and  without  employ- 
ment. A  small  force  only  were  stationed  in  the 
capital  of  Onde.  Good  measures  were  enforced 
upon  the  toolkadan,  but  they  were  not  supported, 
as  similar  measures  had  been  previously  in  the 
Ponjaub,  by  a  superior  physioil  power.  The 
insurrections  in  Onde  only  accomplish  the  objects 
of  the  Sikh  wars.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
upon  our  nature,  yet  we  can  recal  no  example  of  a 
population  resembling  that  of  Oude  in  disorder,  in 
murders  and  rapine,  existing  ever  in  any  part  of  the 
earth,  or  any  period  of  its  hbtory,  that  has  not 
been  compressed  into  order  and  peace  by  processes 
resembling  the  punishments  of  that  country  at  this 
day.  The  reformer  of  bands  existing  on  oppres- 
sion and  robbery,  has  ever  been  a  heavier  and 
sharper  sword  than  (hey  could  wield.  It  is  a  sad 
truth,  still  it  is  a  historical  fact ;  and  the  result  in 
Oude  has  been  attended  with  horrible  exaggerations 
of  scenes  enacted  in  other  lands  in  previous  times, 
because  every  precaution  had  been  neglected  against 
their  occurrence ;  and  nothing  had  been  omitted 
that  could  render  formidable  the  terrors  of  that 
war. 
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Ac  UN  and  again  !  so  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day — 
from  year  to  year — from  generation  to  generation — 
and  atenns  likely  to  eontinuo  throughout  any  cycle 
of  tiaw  I  Untavght — beoanse  determined  not  to 
learn  ^^  notwitfattanding  the  eoetly  and  ]iainfui 
letaoBs  of  daily  experience — John  Bull  stubbornly 
ttmkimiaa  the  Tictini  of  this  inexplicable  folly. 
LUm  a  spoiled  child,  he  Wns  hk  fiogera — freta 
and  enea-<-is  pitied,  condoled  with,  and  laughed  at 
h(y  tuma ;  and  geta  well  only  to  bnrn  them  again  ! 
The  reverence  of  Eoglishmen  for  rank  and  title 
Of  ereoroea  e?en  the  matter  of  fact  money  getting 
shopkeeper,  wi(h  not  a  abade  of  romance  in  his 
composition,  and  robs  him  of  the  most  ordinary 
kttsinesa  caatioa.  There  is  "magic  in  a  very 
title,*'  but  the  peraottal  presence  of  the  titled  is 
•verwhelming.  The  man  is  young  in  social  philo- 
aophy  who  speaks  of  worthleas  baubles  and  empty 
gewgaws  in  the  aame  breath  with  coroneta  and 
parchment  patents  of  nobility.  The  preacher  may 
proelaim  the  hoUowness  and  vanity  of  all  earthly 
kmora — the  red  republican  may  rave  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  —  and  the  disappoiuted 
courtier  may,  reynardUko,  turn  with  an  affected 
air  of  derision  from.the  tempting  duster  of  grapes, 
and  condole  himself  with  that  ridioulons  couplet 
penned  by  our  "immortal"  dramatbt  for  his 
esj^ecial  use — 

"What*!  ID  a  name P 
A  rote  by  aoy  othv  uame  woald  troell  as  sweet  !** 

Bnt  all  in  vain  I  A  roae  smeUetb  not  so  sweetly 
it  called  a  pansy.  What's  in  a  name,  indeed  ? — 
why,  everything!  Had  Shakespeare  lived  in  the 
niaeteenth  century,  he  would  have  expunged  the 
lioetioal  absurdity  with  his  own  proper  swanquill. 
Iiord  Fitznoodle  in  bis  true  character  is  greeted 
with  adulatory  bows  and  smiles,  while  in  the 
iacognito  of  pUin  Tom  Smith,  liis  Lordship  will 
pass  onnotioed.  Tom  Smith  genuine  may  go  with- 
Ml  a  dinner,  but  Tom  Smith  as  Lord  Fitznoodle 
will  be  inundated  with  invitation  cards  of  every 
list  and  perfume ;  and  what  in  tlie  former  is  the 
most  flsgrant  blaekguardism,  and  deserving  of  the 
treadffliU^  is  in  the  latter  only  facetious  eccen- 
tricity. What  honest  man  can  turn  his  face  to 
daylight  and  say  there  is  nothing  in  a  name? 

My  respected  namesake  of  Monkbarns  is  made 
more  than  once  uneonaciously  to  manifest  the 
taUsmanic  effect  of  a  name.  The  old  iron  spoon, 
for  instance,  with  the  mystic  letters,  "  A.  D.  L.  L  ,*' 
would  have  formed  the  subject  of  grave  study  and 
profound  diseossion,  perhape  enriched  with  an 
eUboi^itc  essay  the  archives  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  would  certainly  have  held  an  honoured 
]»laoe  in  the  curiosity  room  of  Monkbarn  House, 
hftd  the  antiquary  been  permitted  to  believe  that  it 
vas  coeval  with  Agrieola ;  but  the  instant  old  £die 
maliciottsiy  volunteered  its  unwelcome  history,  and , 
gave  to  the  cabalistic  letters  the  very  homely  iutsff- 
pretation  of  "  Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Ladle,**  the 


charm  was  dispelled,  and  the  psendo  reliet  of 
Roman  invasion  was  spurned  disdaiofuUy.  OldbnA 
has  many  disciples. 

Emerson  says  of  England,  and  truly,  "T^ 
tmrne  of  society  is  itfistoeratic ;  the  taakc  of  the 
people  is  loyal.  The  estates,  names,  and  mannen 
of  the  nobles  flatter  the  fancy  of  the  people,  aad 
conciliate  the  necessary  support.  .  .  •  Thef 
are  proud  of  the  oaatloi,  and  of  the  buagwge  and 
symbols  of  chivalry.  I^ren  the  word  Isrv^  »  te 
luckiest  style  that  is  used  in  any  language  to  de- 
signate a  patrician.  •  .  .  The  hardiest  radical 
instantly  uncovers,  and  changes  his  tone  to  a  lord.** 
The  homage  paid  to  heraldry  aaso«nta  to  taper- 
stition,  but  the  glitter  of  a  coronnt  nerans  to  he 
held  conclusive  evidence,  superseding  all  tboogfc^ 
that  the  bearer  represents  an  andent  ]mb  of  kfds, 
and  this  belief  is  enftcteot  to  oomsMmd  the  mast 
devoted  worship  of  Smith,  Brown,  and  B^lNnsan. 
The  aame  writer,  speaking  nf  a  certam  mUo  dnka 
says,  **  The  pretence  ia  that  tho  nobLe  in  of  un- 
broken deseent  from  Norman,  who  have 
worked  for  eight  hundred  yean.**  This 
mendation  to  John  Bull's  affeetions  in  infiacihk 
•'  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Whero  is  lohmi! 
Where  is  De  Yere  ?  The  lawyer,  the  Carmoe;  the 
silk  mercer,  Hea  pmrdu  under  the  oonmet,  and 
winks  to  the  Mtiqnary  to  aay  nothing;  ospceinlly 
skilful  lawyers,  mohody*8  sons^  who  did  noose  pieee 
of  work  at  a  nice  moment  for  Qovemaaeatk  and 
were  rewarded  with  ermine.*' 

Brown  was  the  shoemaker  of  a  eoontry  vittsgi^ 
and  the  chartist  leader  of  the  parish.  Tke  wious 
little  hoQsee  composing  the  hamlet  were  hrii  by 
perpetual  free  charter,  and  formed  part  «f  the 
estate  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  Tory  sebool;  ani 
in  fact,  to  hie  no  amaU  annoyance  aeaiM  aksaat 
in  the  bosom  of  his  pleasure  gronndn.  TnrisMS 
overtures  had  been  made  on  his  lerdkhip's  hehalf 
for  the  pnrebase  of  tlie  fens,  and  at  prioea  gteat^ 
more  than  double  their  valne^  but  in  Tain.  Under 
the  auspicee  of  the  orator,  the  nugoritj  vers 
snbbom  consermtors  each  of  hb  tiaj  holdingi  and 
determined,  as  they  said,  to  ''Buuntm  thsir 
rights.*'  The  theme  of  Brown*s  decbmationn  mas 
generally  the  worlhlessnese,  selfishneaa,  nod  ptidi 
of  the  nobility ;  bnt  wliatcver  might  have  bean  his 
text  at  the  outset,  his  harangue  invariably  wound 
up  with  a  peroration,  replete  with  personal  abase 
of  the  superior  of  the  soil.  To  allodo  to  that 
nobleman,  or  to  anything  animato  or  inanimaits 
with  which  his  name  could  be  associated,  nt  ones 
called  forth  a  tirade  against  aristocracy  in  general, 
and  this  family  in  particular.  This  was  the  man 
in  1S45.  A  few  years  subsequently,  after  the 
turmoil  of  1848  had  subsided,  I  was  agaki  in  thst 
part  of  the  country,  and  casually  inqnired  fer 
Dick  Brown»  Alas  for  frail  humanity  I  The 
chartist  had  become  a  *'nd^ot  Toty.**  Sk»n 
casual  patronage  in  the  way  of  hia  trade  bad  upset 
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all  bU  democratic  philosophy,  aud  enlisted  him 
heart  and  soul  to  the  Qoaservati?e  baaner.  When 
I  joked  him  on  the  change  he  looked  grave,  talked 
moat  revereiitlj  of  "  my  lord,"  **  my  lady,"  aud  the 
variotts  "  honourables  C  and  eren  told  me  that  the 
nobility  composed  the  bulwarks  of  our  aon- 
•titatioD. 

Oa  ihe  afternoon  ef  a  beautiful  day  in  the 
tatumn  of  1847,  and  some  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  scene  of  Hr.  6rown*s  conversion,  I  was  in  the 
aaburba  of  a  small  English  provincial  town,  and 
being  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  working  men  col- 
lected on  the  park  or  common  ground  belongiug  to 
the  borough,  I  drew  near,  and  found  that  they 
were  listening  eagerly  to  a  chartist  orator,  elevated 
OQ  the  end  of  an  old  sugar  barrel.  The  harangue 
—word  and  gesture — was  of  the  usual  character, 
and  the  speaker  made  desperate  havoc  amoug  the 
b's  ;  he  was  just  for  the  twentieth  time  exhorting 
his  audience  to  4arm  themselves,  when  the  carriage 
of  Viscount  M.,  a  well  kaown  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, came  slowly  round  tl>e  comer.  The  car- 
riage stopped,  so  did  the  orator,  who  seemed  to 
wish  himself  again  on  terra  firma,  and  was  evi- 
dently meditating  a  leap,  when  the  frail  rostrum 
on  which  he  stood  suddenly  gave  way,  and  he 
disappeared  like  a  stage  spirit  inside  the  barrel. 

Fearing  that  the  poor  fellow  might  be  hurt, 
notwithstanding  the  uproarious  shouts  of  laughter, 
the  Yiscount  stepped  amongst  tho  crowd,  which 
at  once  gave  way,  and  inquired  if  any  injury  was 
done.  I  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  of  that 
Tiolent  democrat  when  face  to  face  with  the  live 
lord.  He  stood  with  head  uncovered,  burning, 
blashing  face,  and  downcast  eyes,  twisting  his  hat 
with  both  hands,  and  stammering  a  reply,  which 
reounded  me  of  nothing  so  muoh  as  a  schoolboy 
detected  by  his  master  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
mitting an  offence.  I  pitied  the  crest- fsdlen 
braggart ;  and  so  evidently  did  the  Peer,  for  he 
antflingly  rejoined  bb  party,  and  drove  away. 

Witness  tho  compositioB  of  the  various  adminis- 
trations since  the  advent  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.^  I  am  no  republicao,  and  respect  the 
peerage  where  respect  is  due ;  and  I  would  see 
places  of  power  held  by  peers,  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  by  commoners ;  but  other  qualifications 
are  neoeasary  beyond  the  simple  fact,  that  one 
person  happens  to  be  a  noble.  A  man  ought  not 
to  be  invested  with  a  practically  irresponsible 
autbority  merely  because  has  a  title.  There  are, 
and  have  been,  many  able  aud  brilliant  statesmen 
en  the  roll  of  Peers ;  but  in  the  Commons  there 
are  nen  equally  able  and  experienced  in  states- 
manship, and  possessing  the  additional  recommenda- 
tion of  practical  intercourse  with,  and  knowledge  of, 
basineas  men  and  business  matters — habits  of  in- 
dustry, application,  and  soundness-of  judgment  in 
practical  details,  infinitely  greater  than  those 
enjoyed  by  a  person  who,  perhaps,  does  not  con- 
docend  to  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. 
Where  England  is  humbled  aa  she  has  been  by  the 
Uonders  of  a  ooroneted  Minister  and  a  coroneted 


Cabinet,  it  is  sickening  to  read  and  hear  the  oat- 
cry  made  against  the  employment  of  nobles  in 
oflices  of  grave  responsibility,  and  the  scurrilous 
tirades  against  the  peerage  in  general  to  which 
such  catastrophes  give  birth.  But  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  employment  of  imbeciles  who  peril  the 
safety  and  honour  of  their  fatherland  P  The  Crown 
is  blameless.  Did  Royalty  appoint  a  plain  Com- 
moner without  a  handle  to  his  name,  but  who 
might  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  notwilh- 
standing,  men  would  sneer  at  the  man  himself, 
and  neither  Sovereign  nor  Minister  would  enjoy  a 
day*s  repose  until  public  pride  was  gratified  and 
public  vanity  flattered  by  the  appointment  of  the 
idol,  a  living  aristocrat,  or  some  one  connected 
with  the  aristocracy. 

Cogent  proofs  of  this  peculiarly  English  Irait 
are  paraded  in  the  columns  of  newspapers.  In  a 
new  company,  the  name  of  a  lord  recommends  it 
by  a  place  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  directors.  A 
new  institution  for  purposes  of  learning  or  of 
benevolence  is  headed  by  a  lord.  No  benevolent 
association  could  hope  for  even  moderate  support 
without  the  talismanic  "Eight  Honourable*'  glit- 
tering on  its  frontispiece,  and  success  is  alt  the 
more  certain  the  more  the  enchantment  of  titled 
names  pervades  the  scheme.  It  would  not  once 
have  been  a  difficult  task  to  have  named  noblemen 
whose  names  frequently  appeared  as  munificent 
patrons  and  contributors  to  benevolent  works,  who 
were  never  called  on  for  payment  of  a  farthiug. 
The  public  are  perhaps  becoming  wiser  now  ;  at 
any  rate  they  like  the  money  along  with  the  title. 
Even  yet,  however,  the  name  of  a  noble  is  of  more 
value  than  money — it  is  the  irresistible  magnet 
— the  charmed  bait  to  extract  the  bank  notes 
from  the  vulgar  pockets  of  Smith,  Brown,  and 
Robinson,  who  rejoice  meanwhile  that  they  are 
doing  good  from  a  good  motive. 

The  chiroprRdist — they  are  all  professors  now-a- 
days,  or  doctors  at  the  least — has  only  to  operate 
successfully  on  the  feet  of  some  noble  victim  to 
tight  boots,  obtain  a  written  statement  to  that 
effect  with  his  lordship's  name,  and  he  will  soon  be 
overwheln^ed  with  practice.  That  he  may  be  a 
skilful  operator,  and  have  given  relief  to  aufferiog 
hundreds,  is  of  no  avail ;  who  cares  for  the  corns 
and  bunions  that  excruciate  the  toes  and  tempers 
of  Jack  Smith  or  Bill  Brown  P  No  one.  But 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  banishing  those  tiny 
torments  from  the  noble  feet  of  liord  Filznoodle 
is  his  passport  to  confidence,  patronage,  and  afflu- 
ence. That  useful  member  of  society — the  dentist 
— may,  by  earnest  application,  perseverance,  and 
abundant  experience  in  the  gratuitous  exercise  of 
his  art,  reach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  goal  of  per- 
fection ;  but  so  long  as  he  honestly  relies  on  his 
own  intrinsic  merits,  his  own  jawbones  are  not 
likely  to  complain  of  bard  labour,  nor  his  purse  of 
plethora.  Let  him  copy  the  career  of  the  cbiropoe* 
dist,  and  by  skilful  management  of  the  molars  and 
incisors  of  some  noble  lord  or  dowager,  relieve  hit 
patient  of  that  "hell  of  all  diaeasea** — parade  the 
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same  in  the  ejes  of  the  world — and  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  a  hall  porter  becomes  a  requisite  append- 
age to  his  establishment. 

I  never  was  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  or  to  rejoice  at  their  dowafal ;  but  I 
frankly  plead  guilty  to  a  chuckle  of  approbation 
when  I  read  of  an  occasional  case  of  ?ictimising  by 
a  pseudo  lord.  The  same  shopkeeper  who  sub- 
mitted so  obsequiously  to  be  gulled  by  the  coun- 
terfeit Lord  Ballyraggum  to  the  extent  of  hundreds, 
would  not  have  given  me,  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
credit  for  a  single  garment,  at  one  pound  one,  on 
the  faith  of  my  own  real  name  and  address,  and, 
indeed,  would  most  probably  have  looked  gravely 
suspicious  of  the  five-pound  note  I  tendered  in 
payment.  If  the  impostor  is  ultimately  brought  to 
justice,  who  so  rindictive  in  his  prosecution  as  the 
late  bowing,  smUing,  idol-worshipper  P  He  will 
spare  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  money  to  prosecute, 
— ^mark,  not  from  any  feeling  of  malice,  so  he  says 
—but  solely,  as  he  ostentatiously  asserts,  "  in 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  public,"  and  so  on. 
Now,  it  is  all  quite  right  that  the  swindler  should 
be  punished,  and  it  is  just  as  proper  that  you,  Mr. 
Done  Brown,  should  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  to  punishment ;  but  you  need  not  talk  such 
sicking  nonsenseabout  it.  You  would  be  believed  and 
might  be  sympathised  with,  did  you  candidly  admit 
your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  justice  to  be  dictated,  not 
by  your  fine  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  but  by  a 
feeling  of  intense  chagrin  at  having  expended  so 
much  courtesy,  and  so  many  favouring  smiles,  on  a 
counterfeit.  But  it  is  not  always  by  a  false  pre- 
tence that  the  West  End  merchant  smarts  in  his 
pocket.  A  genuine  lord  not  unfrequently  con- 
descends to  honour  a  folio  of  the  merchant's  ledger 
with  his  name,  until  it  reaches  a  climax  when  even 
that  good-natured  gentleman's  patience  is  exhausted, 
and  there  is  nothing  wonderful  there,  except  the 
fact  that  his  patience  towards  a  common  debtor 
would  have  been  exhausted  long  before  he  discovers 
that  the  noble  defendant  has  gone  to  the  continent 
on  urgent  private  business.  Of  course,  the  noble 
family,  not  only  repudiate  all  connection  with  the 
matter,  but  withdraw  their  own  patronage  from  the 
trader,  for  his  unheard  of  temerity.  The  account 
of  Lord  Ballyraggum  may,  in  virtue  of  the  potent 
prefix,  remain  unpaid  for  years ;  but  if  I,  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  owe  a  few  pounds  or  shillings  sterling, 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  brings  me  a  polite  note, 
with  the  compliments  of  Mr.  S.  S.,  who  has  a  large 
payment  to  make,  and  requesting  me  to  discharge 
his  little  bill.  I  do  enjoy  a  mighty  gratification — 
call  it  malicious  if  you  will — in  seeing  a  member  of 
the  S.  8.  fraternity  paying  the  penalty  of  his  slavish 
propensity  to  lord  worship.     I  am  no  democrat,  or 


disappointed  courtier,  and  I  admit  that  a  uohOitj 
iu  the  abstract  is  natural,  necessaiy,  and  good— for 
every  race  yields  a  nobility  in  some  form,  howerer 
we  may  name  it.  It  exists  in  every  commimitj, 
and  almost  in  every  family.  I  give  all  respect  to 
the  peerage  of  England,  with  whom,  as  a  bodj,the 
noblesse  of  other  countries  will  not  bear  oompamon. 
As  a  general  rule,  their  superior  education  aod 
manners  justly  recommend  them.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  high-spirited,  active,  educated  men, 
who,  born  to  wealth  and  power,  have  ran  throngli 
every  country,  kept  the  best  society,  and  seen  and 
inquired  into  almost  all  the  secrets  of  science  and 
art.  Great  agencies  cannot  be  wielded  withoat  tbe 
agent  lending  himself  to  them,  and  when  it  happens 
that  the  spirit  of  the  noble  meets  his  rank  and 
duties,  we  have  the  very  best  example  of  beharioar. 
"  Power  of  any  kind  readily  appears  in  the  nunnen ; 
and  benificent  power  gives  a  majesty  which  cannot 
be  concealed  or  resisted."  The  conduct  of  tbe 
peerage  in  general  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  tbe 
average  of  mankind.  In  the  army  and  navy  thej 
have  borne  their  full  share  of  duty  and  danger,  and 
there  are  few^noble  families  who  have  not  paid,  in 
some  of  their  members,  the  debt  of  life  and  limb  in 
their  country's  service.  Falmam  qui  meruit 
feral. 

But  if  there  is  any  trait  of  human  character 
indigenous  to  this  country,  more  humiliating,  more 
contemptible,  more  revolting  than  another  to  aa 
independent  mind,  it  is  that  of  a  "  sturdy,  well  to 
do,  well  going  man  of  the  world,  bowing  down  he- 
fore  a  scion  of  nobility,  solely  on  the  ground  that  he 
writes  his  signature  without  his  Christian  name. 
Tet  the  spectacle  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  and 
where  so  common  as  in  imperial  London? 

"  Spangle  Lacquer,  Esq.,"  the  self-made  man- 
grown  into  a  millionaire  by  his  own  intlostry,  in- 
tegrity, and  perseverance — forgets,  in  the  intoxi- 
cating atmosphere  of  Belgravia,  his  obscure  origin, 
and  willingly  sacrifices  manly  dignity,  and  thousands 
of  his  hard  won  wealth,  to  obtain  an  vdrk  to 
aristocratic  circles — and  the  luxury  of  hob-nobbii^ 
with  a  lord.  If  the  Lacquer  trib(B  could  onlj  see 
the  sneers  and  shrugs  of  derision,  and  hear  tbe 
sort  of  criticism  and  sarcasm  that  follow  their  own 
individual  debasement,  they  would  be  proader  of 
their  position  as  independent  men,  than  as  grovel- 
ling idolaters  of  a  golden  image,  and  that  is  not 
always  true — nor  of  genius,  for  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily run  in  titles — nor  of  goodness,  for  it  spnms 
the  idolater ;  but  at  least  of  some  living  person's 
ancestor  or  ancestors,  dead  and  gone  for  ages  or 
centuries,  but  whose  vices  or  virtues,  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  were  pickered  and  preserved  is  a 
hereditary  title. 
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h  lu^pened  that  about  a  week  after  the  affray 
of  the  piano,  Peg  was  dragging  through  her  lessons 
with  mote  weariness  than  usual,  the  subject  of 
them  beiug,  as  it  was  then  propounded,  less  inte* 
mting  than  ever.  Miss  Jennings  was  delivering 
i  theological  lecture,  not  one  word  of  which  did 
Peg  understand. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  apostolical  succession — " 

"What's  that?"  said  Peg. 

"Don't  interrupt,"  replied  the  governess ;  "  it's 
rode,    Now,  as  to  the  apostolic  succession — *' 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'*  added  Peg. 

"I  told  jou  not  to  interrupt,"  again  replied  the 
gOYeraess;  "if  you  listen  to  the  end  you  will 
imderstaDd.  Now,  apostolic  succession  is  clearly 
the  possession  of  the  Church  of  England — and  you 
mast  belioTe  it  to  be  so." 

"I  can't  believe  what  I  don't  understand." 

"A  dai^erous  doctrine.  Miss  Bloundell." 

"  And  I  can't  and  won't  say  I  believe  anything 
about  i^ostolic  succession." 

"You  won't?"  The  slumbering  anger  of  the 
piioo  affair  awoke ;  the  latent  ire  which  a  hundred 
other  circumstances  had  caused  arose ;  the  gover- 
ness looked  more  like  a  fury  than  a  woman  as  she 
idnnced  to  the  rebellious  Peg." 

"  You  won't,  to  «d.^' 

"Yes,"  said  Peg,  "  to  you,  or  to  any  one  else, 
vho  tells  me  to  be  hypocritical  enough  to  say  what 
I  don't  believe." 

"YoQ  won't?"  again  said  the  governess,  disre- 
garding P^'s  reasoning,  "you  wonU ?  I  tell  you 
thalywsitf//." 

Peg  stood  upright  before  the  teacher. 

"Make  me,"  ahp  said;  "  make  me,  ^you  can 
Bake  me ;  but  you  can't.  I  tell  you  again,  I  won't 
^  I  believe,  because  I  don't.  I  neither  believe 
nor  disbelieve ;  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it." 
And,  with  those  words.  Peg  left  the  room. 

"  Now,  hero  I  am  safe  enough  in  applying  to  her 
^her,"  thought  Miss  Jennings.  "  1  am  in  the 
right,  now;  and  Sir  Anthony,  the  staunch  old 
churehmau,  will  uphold  my  authority."  To  Sir 
Ablhony  she  went ;  he  heard  her  very  quietly  to 
tl»e  end— very  quietly,  indeed  ;  and  then,  rising 
from  his  ehair,  and  opening  his  escrutoire,  he  as 
qaielly  took  out  his  cheque-book,  and  drew  a 
cheque  for  oie  quarter's  salary  at  the  rate  of  £160 
per  aoDum. 

"  You  entered  my  situation  for  three  months  on 
trial,  Miss  Jennings,"  he  said ;  "  the  arrangement 
^fM  bj  your  own  wish.  This  places  me  out  of 
;«ir  debt.  I  dispense  with  the  remainder  of  your 
serrkses,  and  free  you  from  the  present  moment. 

Miss  Jennings  was  thunderstruck. 

"  I "  she  began,  but  Sir  Anthony  slopped 

hfr. 


"  No  excuses,  madam,"  he  said  ;  "  your  system 
does  not  meet  with  my  approbation.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The 
carriage  will  be  at  your  service  at  any  hour  you 
name  to-morrow,  to  convey  you  to  the  railway 
station.  The  butler  will  receive  my  orders  to 
accompany  you,  and  secure  your  ticket. 

She  left.  Peg  was  happy  again;  the  roses 
came  back  to  her  cheeks,  the  smile  to  her  face, 
the  light  to  her  eyes.  The  boys  were  happy  again, 
and  came  to  their  home  as  formerly.  Sir  Anthony 
was  happy  again;  and  the  governess — but  it  matters 
little  what  she  was. 

Now,  here  was  a  woman  who  had  &  good  soil 
to  work  on — a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  nature 
to  deal  with,  a  willing  pupil  to  teach ;  yet  igno- 
rance, perfect  ignorance  of  her  duty,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  that  duty  should  be  performed,  made 
her  an  instrument  of  ill  instead  of  good.  She 
ruled — or  she  would  have  ruled,  could  she  have 
done  so — everything  with  an  iron  hand.  She  was 
a  very  despot  in  the  school-room,  and  permitted 
no  second  ruling  power  of  will.  All  children  have 
a  will  given  to  them  by  natnre,  and  it  is  perfectly 
right  that  they  should  exercise  this  will,  the  right 
exercise  being  aimed  at  in  the  culture  of  the  child, 
not  the  extinction  of  the  will,  which  would  weaken 
the  character,  and  so  do  harm  instead  of  good. 

Governesses  rarely  look  on  education  in  this 
light.  Their  endeavour  is  to  strengthen  and  cul- 
tivate the  memory,  not  to  strengthen  and  cultivate 
the  mind  and  heart.  The  memory  is  a  m6st  valu- 
able characteristic — invaluable,  in  fact;  but  a 
human  being  is  not  intended  for  a  mere  chronolo- 
gical tablet  for  past  or  present  events.  Governesses 
should  be  deep  and  sound  thinkers  ;  the  study  of 
human  nature  would  help  them  on  better  in  their 
calling,  or  ought  to  help  them  on  better,  than  the 
attempted  study  of  half  a  dozen  different  languages; 
but  here  comes  in  the  old  obstacle.  Gk>veruesses 
who  study  character,  must  give  time  to  the  work.  . 
Time  cannot  be  spared  if  they  are  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  advertised  amount  of  learning. 
How  can  a  woman  have  time  for  English,  Frcncli, 
German,  Italian,  music,  drawing,  and  thought? 
It  is  impossible  ;  and  the  latter  item  being  rarely 
deemed  necessary,  it  is  often  left  out  as  the  least 
valuable  for  the  catalogue,  although  it  should  be 
the  keystone  to  all. 

And  mothers  seem  perfectly  reconciled  to  the 
omission.  Accomplishments  weigh  down  the  scale, 
thought  kicks  the  beam.  Governesses  mould  tliem- 
selves  to  suit  the  prevailing  taste,  forgetting  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  mould  themselves  to 
improve  it.  A  governess  should  be  the  propelling 
power,  sending  the  machine  in  the  right  direction 
— a  kind  of  human  steam-engine,  composed  of 
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different  wheels,  and  screws,  and  cylinders,  all 
working  together — knowledge,  jadgment,  principle, 
tact,  the  wedge  of  jadgment ;  these  are  the  execu- 
tive parts  of  the  whole,  which,  properly  placed  and 
balanced,  should  make  that  whole  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  a  guiding  medium.  But  a  teacher 
is  generally  nothing  more  than  a  great,  hard,  huge 
piston,  working  away  in  a  laborious  manner,  and 
cramming  as  much  ^  book'*  as  possible  into  the 
deroted  pnpil*s  brain.  Hence  the  number  of 
precocious  school  girls  we  see ;  Misies  in  teens, 
who  perform  all  sorts  of  seientifio  problems,  who 
calculate  the  distances  of  the  planets — at  least, 
coTer  a  slate  and  a  half  with  fignree — at  the  end 
of  which  comes  out  something  which  is  said  to  be 
the  calculation  required;  put  Kacine  into  the 
most  abominable  English,  Dante  into  Freoek  of 
the  same  quality,  study  history  from  questionable 
authorities,  and  geography  from  geographers  of  no 
surer  data. 

Hence,  also,  the  illiterate  debutante  of  sooiety, 
the  demi-semi-edncated  woman,  the  sequel  to 
pvpib  of  this  calibre,  who,  casting  aside  education 
as  a  nuisance  of  her  early  years,  as  uncongenial 
food,  like  bread  and  milk  and  thick  bread  and 
btttter,  also  the  whdesome  aoeomplishreents  of 
early  Ufe,  begins  to  sigh  for  the  highly-spiced  dish, 
as  she  thinks  of  marriage — a  matrimonial  establish- 
ment being  the  cup  her  soul  thirsts  for. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Bbundells,  for  their  chro- 
nicle is  not  complete.  The  deposition  of  the 
Jennings  was  hailed  with  unbounded  satisfaction. 

'<  What's  to  be  done  now.  Peg?"  asked  Bob. 
**  I  think  I  could  teach  you  just  as  well  as  those 
gOTcrnesses.  You  see  that  woman  knew  nothing 
about  history.  She  began  at  the  wrong  end. 
What's  the  good  of  a  governess  P  She  only  sits 
by  you  like  a  wooden  doll  while  you  read,  and  point 
with  her  pencil  at  the  book.  Now,  any  idiot  could 
do  that.  If  that's  teaching,  I'm  up  to  that.  Peg. 
I  oould  sit  quite  still  while  you  rattled  over  the 
same  books  Jennings  «sed.  Now,  do  be  reasonable. 
Peg,  and  say  that'll  do," 

'  But  Peg  would  not  say  that  it  would  do.  Her 
beautiful  confidence  in  Bob's  eligibility  had  been 
shaken  even  by  a  Jennings.  Howe?er,  she  dreaded 
another  goTemess,  and  she  thought  she  would 
rather  go  stumbling  on  in  the  dark,  or  with  Bob, 
which  was  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  than  have 
a  second  Jenmngs  come  and  destroy  the  peace  of 
the  household.  She  hesitated ;  and  Bob,  who 
was  anxious  to  take  the  place  of  governess  himself, 
in  order  that  no  other  might  get  it,  urged  her  still 
more  Tchemently. 

"  Come  and  ask  father,"  he  said ;  ''  come  along, 
Peg,"  and  off  they  went  to  discuss  the  amended 
education  bill. 

The  squire  shook  his  head.  **  It  wont  do,  Bob," 
he  answered.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  must  soon 
be  off  to  college,  and  then  what  would  become  of 
Peg.  Then,  again,  Peg  does  not  want  the  kind  of 
teaching  you  would  give  her.  No,  Bob.  We 
must  either  send  Peg  to  school,  or  get  another 


teacher  at  home.    Which  shall  it  be,  Peg?    I 
don't  want  to  lose  your  smiling  face." 

"  And  I  don't  want  it  to  be  lost,"  she  replied. 
'*  Could  we  get  a  governess  who,  for  ten  pounds  a 
year  more,  would  keep  out  of  the  way,  father; 
always  live  in  her  own  rooms,  and  never  lx>ther  any 
one  but  myself  P  Coald  we  do  that,  faiherf  It 
is  so  horrid  to  have  a  person  always  with  jon 
whose  busiuecs  it  is  to  try  and  pick  a  hole  in  every- 
thing you  say  and  do." 

"  Submit  to  solitary  oonftnement  for  an  nddi- 
tiooal  ten  pounds  per  annum<— eh,  P^  ?  k  vtiy 
liberal  notion.     How  would  you  like  it  f" 

<*  It  would  be  honid,"  said  Peg,  with  bernsasl 
candour. 

"  Very  well,  then,  if  horrid  for  yon,  it  wodld  be 
horrid  for  a  governess ;  so  we  won't  be  anmereiM 
enough  to  expect  one  to  undergo  the  penanee. 
Well  try  to  get  a  governess  who  will  not  be  a 
bore."  Peg  looked  incredulous.  ''Jl  kind-lieaited 
woman,  who  will  feel  that  a  motherless  giii  needs 
something  more  than  a  teacher  of  langoaiffea  to 
drill  her  into  the  march  of  life ;  a  true-htartcd 
woman,  in  fact,  aid  not  that  monster  of  the  worU, 
a  woman's  form  without  a  woman's  heart.  If  I 
can  get  sueh  a  one.  Peg,  I'U  engage  her ;  if  not, 
then  you  must  grow  up  as  you  are.  By  my  aod, 
I  would  rather  see  you  a  rough  diamond  than  a 
sparkling  bit  of  glass ;  a  usdess,  glittering  ^^eat** 

In  a  day  or  two  Aunt  Rachel  reodved  a  seoond 
letter  from  the  squire,  giving  a  cjrcnwwtantasi 
account  of  what  had  occurred,  and  bespeaking 
another  governess. 

''  I  don't  wuit  her  to  be  a  pdygloit  editioin  of 
womankind,"  he  said ;  ^  but,  for  the  chfld's  snke,  let 
her  have  the  mind  of  a  gentlewoman  resnltiiig  Itob 
the  heart  of  a  Christian." 

"  Mercy  on  us,"  sighed  Aunt  fiadiel,  as  shs 
read  the  letter ;  "  mercy  on  us  !  a  govemena  wUh 
the  mind  of  a  gentlewoman ;  and,  if  that  were  not 
a  sufficient  difficulty,  he  must  needs  add,  the  heart 
of  a  Christian.  Mercy  on  us!"  and  she  lai4  down 
the  letter  and  her  spectades. 

<*  I  must  take  in  the  Timee  again,'*  abe  aaid ; 
''  and  then,  as  soon  as  I  begin  answering  tlie  adver- 
tisements the  house  ?rill  be  overrun.  Dear,  dear ! 
it  is  a  weary  task.  Never  mind."  l%e  little  dd 
lady  went  to  her  newsmonger,  and  ao  ov«rbar- 
thened  was  her  heart  with  the  weight  of  the  eom- 
mission  entrusted  to  her  that  she  coiold  sot  but 
cast  a  portion  of  the  load  on  him. 

"  I  am  seddng  a  governess,"  she  said,  as  her 
eye  ran  over  the  advertising  columns ;  "  ^ere  are 
plenty  of  them  hefe,  I  see ;  it  is  really  verj  difienk 
to  choose  among  so  many — let  me  see,"  aend  die 
read  aloud,'"a  ladyaccustomed  to  tuitkm  (I  sn]^ose 
they  are  all  thai) — fully  competent  to  teneh,  IiaMan, 
French,  German,  Ifing — ' — that  is  of  the  poiyglett 
order,"  she  said ;  **  she  won't  do ;  here  is  ^noUier. 
'  A  lady  who  has  always  taught  in  the  fanaHica  of 
the  nobility' — nmph  I— carriage  peopte,"  and  she 
shook  her  head  significantly.  *  A  ladj  who  caa 
teach  everything  without  the  aid  of  maslen— 
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pupQ  of  Hers,  Oaraia,  Thalberg*— half  a  dosMn 
kwona  from  eaeb,"  said  tha  old  kdy.  <'  I  know 
the  anatomj  of  that  species  well  enough.  You'll 
tend  me  the  paper  to-norrow  noming,  and  FU  see 
what  is  in  it." 

Now,  it  ehanoed— -or  eama  to  pass,  which  is  a 
better  term,  for  nothing  "ohances** — that  as  Aunt 
Raehd  went  ont  of  the  shop,  another  old  lady — 
dd,  eompan^iyelj  speakiDg--0/«?,  when  compared 
with  the  adYcrtisers,  yenng  when  compared  with 
their  grandmothers,  went  into  it.  The  librarian's 
^aee  wore  a  pleasant  smile  as  he  retnmed  her 
greeting. 

*^  Tonr  yonng  lady  has  net  gone  yet,  ma'am,"  he 
sttd. 

••  No,*'  she  answered,  « they  go  soon,  I  fear.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  miss  them  sorely,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  Besides,  I  should  have  lost  her  in  two 
months  more,  had  she  remained  in  England.  She 
wfll  now  be  married  abroad." 

"Are  you  entering  another  family P"  asked  the 
Hbnruui. 

^ "  Not  quite  yet.  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  be 
vith  strangers,  after  quitting  home — for  such  Sir 
Archibald's  hcmse  has  beat  to  me.  Fifteen  years 
is  a  long  time,  sir  (she  was  one  of  those  old 
&shioned  people  who  eall  every  one  *  sir') — a  long 
tine,  sir.  My  dear  child — I  always  call  her  mine 
— was  only  fiwe  years  old  when  I  went  to  her.  She 
is  now  a  fine  young  woman  of  twenty.  It  will 
Inmost  break  my  heart  to  lose  her ;  but  I  give  her 
to  one  who  loves  her  as  well  as  I  do.  Major 
Montgomery  is  an  excellent  man.** 

Now,  Aunt  Rachel  had  done  a  very  mean  thing 
— played  the  spy  and  the  eavesdropper ;  in  other 
words,  she  had  been  listening— and  now,  instead 
of  walking  home,  like  a  sensible  woman«  without 
betraying  the  fact,  what  must  she  do  but  turn 
round,  re-enter  the  shop,  and  clumsily  acknowledge 
her  own  delinquency. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  she  said,  as  she 
walked  up  to  the  twin  old  lady.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  but — "  and  here  Aunt  Rachel  came  to  a 
stand  still,  for  she  felt  she  was  about  to  do  a  very 
strange  thing. 

The  second  old  lady  looked  amused. 

•*  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,"  she  asked. 

"Indeed  you  can,  if  yon  would,"  said  Aunt 
Rachel ;  •*  probably  when  you  have  finished  your 
purchases  you  will  walk  home  with  me,  and  then  I 
▼21  tdl  yon  what  is  at  this  moment  passing  in  my 


Thepnrohases  were  soon  made,  and  the  duet  of 
okl  bdies  quitted  the  shop. 

"Now,  ma'am,"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  "I  must 
make  your  acquaintance  by  making  something  not 
quite  so  pleasant — a  confession.  There  was  that 
in  your  manner  which  tempted  me  to  linger  at  the 
door  of  the  shop— I  yielded  to  that  temptation, 
and  did  what  I  suppose  the  temptation  was  sent 
to  make  me  do — listened  to  your  conversation. 
From  it  I  learned  that  you  were  about  to  quit  your 
present  abode;  that  you  have  been,  for  the  last 


fifteen  years,  engaged  in  teaching  the  daughter  of 
that  abode ;  that  she  was  about  to  be  married,  and 
therefore  your  occupation  is  over.  Now,  ma'am, 
read  that  letter,  and  tell  me  if  you  will  help  me 
out  of  my  difficulty,  and  Margaret  Bbundell  out 
of  her  ignorance,  by  taking  charge  of  her." 

They  had  reached  Aunt  Rachel's  lodgings. 

*'Come  in,  and  we  will  talk  this  matter  over,'* 
she  said ;  aid  they  walked  up  the  little  creaking 
staira  into  the  iMurely-furnished  but  scrupulously 
neat  and  elean  drawing-room. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  me,"  remarked  old  lady 
No.  S.  *'  I  may  be,  and  I  fed  that  I  am,  a  very 
ignorant  person.  I  do  not  profess  to  teach  thcH 
rbughly  any  language  bat  my  own,  and  that,  yon 
know,  won't  do  in  these  di^s.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  lived  for  some  years  with  my  dear  pupil  in 
France,  Oermany,  and  Italy,  and  this,  with  the 
original  smattering  I  received  of  the  respective 
languages  of  those  countries,  has  given  me  insight 
into  them ;  still,  I  will  not  profess  to  teaeh  any 
one  of  them.  Lucy  always  had  masters.  I  was 
the  home  '  slave-driver ' — (and  the  old  lady  laughed 
heartily  at  her  self-bestowed  cognomen),  whipping 
the  poor  little  pupil-slavey  on.  I  cared  more  to 
make  her  a  good  girl  than  a  clever  one,  and  God 
has  blessed  my  work ;  a  better  child  (I  call  her 
child  still)  does  not  live  than  Lucy  Wilson. 

Aunt  Rachel  could  have  gone  down  on  her 
knees  and  implored  No.  2  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  Peg ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm,  she 
remembered  that  her  knees  were  rather  stiff  with 
ilieumatism,  and  that,  moreover,  the  other  old 
lady  might  fancy  her  a  lunatic  if  she  saw  her 
assume  the  attitude  of  a  love-sick  swain,  swearing 
eternal  fidelity  to  his  lady  love ;  so  Aunt  Rachel 
very  discreetly  kept  her  seat,  and  kept  down  her 
enthusiasm,  and  entered  into  a  long  discussion  and 
description,  which  ended  in  the  second  old  lady 
promising  to  consider  the  matter. 

"  You  have  not  asked  my  name,"  she  said,  as 
she  was  going  away. 

"  Bless  me !  no,"  replied  Aunt  Rachel. 

**I  am  called  Mrs.  Roberts,  although  I  am 
really  Miss  Roberts,  an  old  maid — nothing  but  an 
old  maid  (and  again  she  laughed  merrily).  How- 
ever, I  claim  the  matrimonial  title,  because  I  don't 
like  to  hear  an  old  woman  of  fifty  termed  Miss. 
Will  you  call  on  me  soon,  and  then  yon  will  see 
my  pupil.  I  am  proud  of  my  charge  I  can  assure 
you.  I  will  write  the  address — there — now,  good 
bye.  I  hope  this  acquaintance,  begun  in  a  news- 
paper oflBce  may  not  end  there." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Aunt  Rachel,  as  soon  as  she 
had  left.  "  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  if  she  had  lived 
with  *  carriage  people.' " 

Two  or  three  days  elapsed,  and  then  Aunt 
Rachel  went  to  find  out  the  new-found  friend  in 
whom  she  placed  her  hopes. 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  as  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  and  met  Aunt  Rachel ;  **  well,  you 
have  found  me,  then.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
and  Lucy  has  abready  talked  of  going  to  find  you, 
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if  jott  did  not  come  to  fiud  us.  I  sappoie  we 
must  to  boBiness  first.  To  begin,  then ;  I  see  the 
weight  of  yonr  commission  in  jour  face.  I  really 
think  I  must  begin  to  make  a  bargain  with  you, 
for  I  know  that  you  want  to  get  me.  You  say 
Sir  Anthony  will  give  £150  per  annum.  Were  I 
honest  I  should  tell  you  that  it  is  £50  too  much. 
HoweTcr,  we  will  discuss  this  salary  ia  the  abstract; 
he  gave  the  same  to  Miss  Jennings,  and  for  that 
sum  she  ga?e  his  daughter  instruction  in  three 
continental  languages,  besides  English,  music,  and 
— apostolical  succession— 

«*  Stop,  stop,-  said  Aunt  Rachel ;  "  her  T  0  U 
was  a  promue  to  pay  or  give.'* 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  RoberU.  "  Now,  I 
don*t  even  promise  anything  of  the  kind.  I  tell 
you  plainly  I  don*t  profess  to  teach  half  as  much 
as  Miss  Jennings.  Will  Sir  Anthony  be  unworldly 
enough  not  to  get  the  most  he  can  in  return  for 
his  money  ?" 

Aunt  Rachel  put  down  her  umbrella  (for  she 
always  carried  one,  even  in  fine  weather,  and  she 
always  took  it  into  the  drawing-room  with  her,  as 
a  gentleman  would  take  his  hut.  "  It  might  be 
stolen  in  the  hall,"  she  said).  So  she  put  down 
her  umbrella,  pulled  off  her  gloves,  drew  her  spec- 
tacles out  of  her  pocket  and  put  tliem  on,  and 
then  she  put  her  hand  into  her  left  pocket  (Aunt 
Rachel  always  wore  two),  the  pocket  devoted  to 
letters  and  papers,  and  took  one  of  the  former 
from  it. 

*'Now,  ma*am,**  she  continued,  as  she  unfolded 
the  letter,  "  please  to  listen  to  one  sentence,'*  and 
she  read,  "the  mind  of  a  gentlewoman,  resulting 
from  the  heart  of  a  Christian.*'  "  There,  ma'am,'* 
added  little  Aunt  Rachel,  *'  can  he  get  taore  than 
that  anywhere  for  his  money  ?  Mnsic  lessons  may 
be  had  at  all  prices — for  one  gui..v  i  per  quarter  to 
one  guinea  per  lesson ;  drawing  and  languages  the 
same;  but  I  believe  a  Christian  heart  is  above 
price.  So,  ma*am,  if  you  please,  you  are  cheaper 
at  £150  per  annum  than  Miss  Jennings  was,  with 
her  languages,  music,  and  apostolical  succession. 
And  now,  ma'am,  first  put  me  out  of  suspense,  and 
tell  me  if  you  mean  to  relieve  me  of  my  drawing- 
room  receptions — in  other  words,  ma*am,  are  you 
willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  my  niece.  Peg  !*' 

**  Yes ;  but  I  must  stay  with  my  own  child  until 
she  leaves  England.  I  will  send  for  her  now,  and 
you  will  see  the  specimen  card  of  my  professional 
ability." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  tell 
Mbs  Lucy  to  come  to  her. 

"  I  hope  Margarcf  will  become  like  that,"  said 
Aunt  Rachel  to  herself,  as  Lucy  entered  the 
room. 

Lucy  was  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  hcr's  was 
a  pleasant  face  to  look  at.  So  kind  and  gentle ; 
a  smile  ever  on  her  lips  and  in  her  eye.  She  was 
very  fair,  but  there  was  a  healthy  glow  in  her 
cheek.  lu  figure,  she  was  tall  and  slight,  and  her 
movements  were  grace  itself.  She  looked  with 
some  interest  at  Aunt  Rachel,  and  apparently  the 


look  was  satisfactory,  for  she  came  up  and  took 
the  old  lady's  hand  in  her'a  and  warmly  welcomed 
her. 

"I  could  try  to  dislike  you,'* she  Biid,"forjoa 
are  come  to  rob  me — come  to  take  my  dearat 
friend  from  me ;  but  you  must  let  me  hsfe  her 
until  I  go  away,  and  then  I  shall  aUnost  bless  joa 
for  giving  her  occupation,  to  make  her—"  il»e 
stopped—"  no,**  she  added,  "  not  firffei  me-I 
oodd  not  boar  that — but  occupation  to  prc?«at 
her  dwelling  too  much  on  her  home  with  us.  I 
would  she  had  done  as  Major  Montgomery  wished, 
made  our  house  her  home  for  life.*' 

"How  fortunate  I  am  to  secure  her,"  thoagbt 
Aunt  Rachel,  as  she  marked  Lucy*s  loving  look 
when  she  addressed  her  governess. 

"  Then  I  may  write  and  say  you  accept  Sir 
Anthony  *s  offer,  ma*am,*'  said  Aunt  Rachsel,M 
she  rose  to  depart. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  of  Mrs.  RoberU ;  "if  be 
will  permit  me  to  remain  with  Lucy  until  slie 
leaves  ;  I  am  very  much  afraid  she  will  have  gone 
in  two  months  from  this  time.'* 

And  Aunt  Rachel,  with  all  her  goodness,  kind- 
ness, and  philanthropy,  could  not  help  thinking  to 
herself,  "  I  hope  she  may.'*  She  did  not  say  so, 
however ;  but  she  was  afraid  of  her  face  hctrsyiog 
the  fact,  perhaps,  for  she  turned  round  to  look  for 
her  umbrella. 

"Can  wo  not  drive  Mrs.  "  Lucy  stopped, 

for  she  did  not  know  Aunt  Rachel's  name— "tl»s 
lady  home?"  she  asked.  "The  carrisgc  will  be 
at  the  door  directly" 

"A  very  good  thought,  Lucy,"  replied  Mrs. 
Roberts,  "  the  day  is  warm  and  dusty ;  if  you  (to 
Aunt  Rachel)  have  no  objection,  we  can  put  joa 
down  at  your  own  door." 

Aunt  Rachel  was  very  tired,  for,  as.  she  said 
herself,  her  bones  were  not  as  young  as  they  were 
forty  years  before ;  so  she  accepted  the  offer,  and 
reached  her  house  refreshed  with  a  drive,  instead 
of  being  wearied  with  a  walk. 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  me  again,  and  let  me 
come  and  see  you  P"  said  Lucy,  as  Aunt  Rackel 
stepped  from  the  carriage. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  poor,  and  she  had  felt  tbc 
kindness  which  the  world  metes  out  to  povertj  j 
and  she  now  felt  the  kindness  which  made  tkat 
young  gill,  one-  of  the  favoured  recipients  of  f<M^ 
tune's  gifts,  wish  to  know  more  of  one  who  lifW 
in  very  plain  lodgings,  according  to  AunlRMhels 
own  notion,  very  genteel  apartments  according  to 
her  landlady's.  ,, 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you,  to  be  sure,  my  dear, 
she  answered,  "  and  you  shall  come  and  see  nc, 
too,  if  you  like;  but  you'll  soon  be  §<>"*» J^ 
know"-— (and  this  time  Aunt  Rachel  forgot  to  f^ 
pleased  with  her  going  soon — at  least,  I  hope  so.) 

And  'she  stood  at  the  door  watching  the  carnage 
as  it  drove  away,  and  thinking  of  the  good,  kiuU 
face  within  it,  and  of  a  good,  kind  heart,  ^^ 
perhaps  had  acted  like  some  wonderful  liUlc  screw, 
setting  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism  in  motioa, 
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and  producing,  partly  at  least,  the  good,  kind, 
gentle,  joung  face ! 

Somethiog  ?ery  like  a  tear  glittered  in  Aant 
lUchel's  eye  as  she  stood  on  her  door  step,  long 
ifter  the  carriage  and  its  inmates  had  disappeared. 

"  Well,  well,**  she  said,  "  fifteen  long  jears,  and 
then  to  part  for  life !  It  is  a  sad,  sad  lot,  but 
vhat  is  this  life  made  of  bat  a  long  and  dreary  list 
of  partings.  Youth,  hope,  joy — we  leave  all,  or 
they  leave  us,  which  comes  to  the  same  in  the  end ; 
and,  then,  our  earthly  ties,  how  they  snap  as  Time 
touches  them  with  his  cruel  scythe!  Father, 
mother,  husband — all  gone,  and  the  shorn  stem 
standing  in  the  desert  alone,  preserved  for  some 
wise  purpose," 

For  a  few  moments  she  looked  very  sad,  then 
her  old  smile  came  back,  and  she  took  up  her 
words  again. 

**  For  some  wise  purpose.     Yes.*' 

A  little  rosy- cheeked  child  came  running  down 
the  roady  a  school-bag  in  one  hand,  a  bunch  of 
daisies  and  buttercups  in  the  other. 

**  Sec,  dear  Aunty,"  she  cried,  "  we  were  out 
early,  and  I  had  time  to  pick  these  for  you.'* 

Again  the  old  lady  took  up  her  speech. 

"For  some  wise  purpose ;  for  a  poor  Utile  lonely 
bird  to  come  and  settle  on  the  dry  old  stem,  and 
Gnd  rest  there,  in  its  weary  pilgrimage  through 
the  desert  of  the  world." 

The  child  looked  up,  and  then  nestling  closer 
fo  Annt  Rachel,  took  her  hand,  aad  pressed  it  to 
her  lips. 

"  Auntv,  dear,  are  you  tired  ?"  she  asked. 

Once  more  the  old  lady  resumed  her  meditation, 
"  for  a  wise,  and  merciful,  and  gracious  purpose,** 
she  said,  <*  for  the  wild  rose  to  cling  around,  and 
deck  the  decaying  trunk  with  bright  buds  and 
blosforos,  and  cast  its  fragrance  round  the  poor 
old,  feeble  remnant  of  the  once  young,  healthy 
tree.  Com^,  Lillian,*'  and  she  took  the  child's 
hand ;  "  come,  Lillian,  we  will  upstairs  now,  and 
while  joo  poar  out  my  tea  for  me,  I  will  tell  you 
of  a  grand  young  lady,  who  brought  your  old 
aonty  home  in  a  carriage  much  grander  than  her- 
self, but  not  half  so  lovely.  Come,  baby  Lillian^ 
you  will  like  to  hear  of  this.'* 

Tliat  night  when  Lillian  was  in  bed.  Aunt 
Haehel  wrote  to  Sir  Anthony,  announcing  her 
good  fortune  in  the  governess  line.  And  when 
faer  letter  was  signed,  and  scaled,  and  stamped, 
and  placed  in  her  desk,  until  the  morning  would 
enable  her  to  post  it,  then  she  lit  her  lamp,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Well,  l*m  glad  it's  over,"  she  solDoquiscd ; 
"  right  glad  its  done,  and  done  so  well,  too !  Th&t 
young  ereature  is  a  proof  of  what  her  governess 
anist  be;  jet  that  is  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
rather,  or  yery  presumptuous,  for  governesses 
after  all  are  but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  Him 
who  made  the  wax  for  them  to  monld.  Yet,  the 
influence  of  the  governess  must  be  visible  in  the 
pupil,  Mod  tlie  visible  effect,  as  I  have  seen  it  to- 
(lay,  is  good ;  so  I  am  justi^ed  in  conpluding  the 


influence  to  be  good  also.  I  am  certainly  very 
fortunate  ;  but  no  wonder — for  I  have  fallen  oa 
my  feet  among  '  carriage  people.'  *' 

Aunt  Rachers  letter,  announcing  the  capture  of 
a  governess,  was  not  considered  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation  at  the  Manor. 

"  What  a  bore,'*  said  Tony. 

"Horrid."  added  Bob. 

"  Drat  her,"  ejaculated  Billy. 

"  She  won't  come  for  two  months,  that's  some- 
thing," cried  Peg  ;  "  two  long  months  !  won't  we 
enjoy  it.  I'll  gallop  the  filly  every  day  ;  and  the 
pups,  Tony,  will  be  gi-own  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves ;  what  a  mercy  it  is  she  can't  come 
for  two  months.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done  with  those  pups;  I  know  Jonathan 
starves  them — I  caught  him  the  other  day  giving 
them  sour  buttermilk.  What's  the  name  of  the 
governess,  father,  does  Aunt  Rachel  say  P" 

"Read  for  yourself.  Peg,"  he  replied.  I 

She  took  the  letter,  and  ran  her  eye  over  it. 
"  Mrs.  Roberts  is  an  excellent  woman ;  I  have  seen 
the  young  creature  she  has  educated,  and  I  should 
like  Margaret  to  resemble  her." 

"  I'd  bet  anything  she  could'nt  take  the  filly 
over  a  hedge  like  Peg,"  said  Bob. 

"  Of  course  not,**  added  Billy,  "  I'd  like  to  try 
her  fi  itb  a  four  in  hand  !  Would'nt  Peg  take  the 
shino  out  of  her  ?     1*11  engage  she  would." 

"  Now  don't  go  on  chattering,"  snid  Peg ; 
"can't  you  listen  for  onoeP  Here  comes  the 
description  of  her  :  *  About  fifty  years  of  age,'  '* — 

"Full  in  the  mouth,"  interrupted  Bob. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Bob,"  said  Peg ;  "  how 
you  do  like  to  hear  yourself  talk.  '  A  little  woman,' " 
she  continued  from  the  letter;  "little  woman — 
so  niuch  the  better — she  will  be  less  like  Jen- 
nings." 

"  Who*5  talking  now.  Peg?"  asked  Bob. 

"  Why  you,  to  be  sure,"  she  auswered ;  "  but 
listen.  *  Particularly  neat  in  her  appearance,  clever 
and  rightly  informed ;  from  her  conversation,  evi- 
dently weU  read,  refined,  and  intellectual ;  bene- 
volent in  disposition,  and  cheerful  in  external 
bearing.'  " 

"XJmph!"  said  Peg,  as  she  closed  the  letter, 
"  there's  not  much  to  be  learnt  from  that  at  any 
rate ;  it  does'nt  say  whether  she  likes  dogs,  or 
horses,  or  that  abominable  strumming  Jennings 
used  to  do  after  dinner.  I  wish  Aunt  Rachel 
had  told  us  what  sort  of  a  person  was  coming." 

"  And  so  she  has.  Peg,"  remarked  Sir  Anthony, 
*'  read  the  letter  again,  and  you  will  soon  discover 
what  sort  of  a  person  your  new  governess  is." 

But   Peg  did   not  care  to  read  it  over  again. 
"  Once  is  enough,  father,"  she  said.     "  I  don*t 
want  to  eat  my  dinner  while  it  is  cooking ;  I  shall 
have  enough  of  her  at  the  end." 
"Plenty,"  added  Bob. 
"  Quite/'  said  Tony. 

"  Too  much,"  said  Billy.  "  Come  along.  Peg ; 
we'll  scud  along  with  the  breeze  before  the  gade 
comes  on." 
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And  off  ihej  went,  to  gallop  the  filly,  inspect 
the  kennel,  and  have  a  pull  on  the  lake. 

The  two  months  paised,  and  a  fortnight  after 
the  two  months  passed,  and  then  oame  the 
dreaded  announcement  of  the  arriTal  of  the 
goyerness. 

**  This  is  our  last  evening  of  comfort,'*  said 
Tony,  and  he  looked  pathetioallj  pensive.  "To- 
morrow slic'll  be  here,'*  and  he  jerked  the  thumb 
of  his  left  hand  over  his  left  shoulder,  as  if  the 
governess  always  haunted  his  back  like  a  gloomy 
spirit  of  ill. 

"I  say,  Peg,"  exclaimed  Billy,  ''should'ut  you 
and  Bob  have  gone  on  with  that  dry  old  stick, 
Mangnell?" 

"What's  the  use,"  said  Bob,  "they"— and 
a  contemptuous  expression,  meant  to  be  applied  to 
governesses,  curled  his  nostril ;  "  don't  know  any- 
thing about  him.  Didn't  Jennings  begin  at  the 
wrong  place?  and  didn't  Peg  put  her  right? 
Better  start  em  both  fair  this  time — Peg  and 
governess  I  mean — and  see  who  gets  to  the 
winning:  post  first.     I'll  be  bound  it  will  be  Peg." 

"I'm  glad  she's  old,"  said  Billi  "old  people 
always  try  to  be  young,  and  young  people  try  to 
be  old.  I  like  people  who  try  to  be  young 
best." 

"  I  don't,"  added  Tony ;  "  old  women  who  try 
to  be  young  are  always  fools — and  I  don't  like 
fools." 

"  Better  be  fools  than  hypocrites,  like  Jennings.** 
rejoined  Bob. 

"  No  need  to  be  either,"  said  Tony. 

"  No,"  continued  Bob ;  and  there  the  argument 
ceased — the  logic  of  each  disputant  was  expended. 

On  the  following  day  the  same  cabman  who  bad 
acted  Jehu  to  Jennings,  as  she  was  now  always 
styled  by  Peg  and  her  brothers,  again  drove  to  the 
door  of  the  Manor.  As  before,  the  boys  took  up 
their  position  in  the  bushes,  but  Peg  did  not  as 
before  come  bounding  down  the  staircase  like  a  wild 
deer.  She  remained  at  the  top,  and  contented 
herself  with  looking  over  the  banisters  at  the 
governess. 

"  She  don't  look  cross,"  said  Tony. 

"  Jennings  was  finer,'*  said  Bob. 

"Much,"  added  Bill;  "fine  feathers,  though, 
you  know.  Bob.     The  great  ugly  peacock  !*' 

"Only  those  boxes,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  and 
she  took  some  money  from  her  purse  and  paid  the 
man. 

"  She's  not  a  screw,"  said  Tony,  "  she's  given 
more  than  the  fare.  John  never  bows  so  low 
unless  he's  overpaid." 

Her  entry  was  auspicious. 

"  Shall  I  show  you  to  your  room,  ma'am,"  asked 
the  maid. 

"  If  you  please ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  Miss 
Bloundell — is  she  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Peg,  answering  the  query  in  person, 
as  she  descended  a  few  steps. 

"  And  will  you  not  welcome  me  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Hoberts.    There  was  something  in  the  face  and 


tone  whidi  brought  Peg  down  stairs  in  her  own 
style — three  steps  at  a  time,  and  something  orei; 

"  I  thought  I  mightn't  come,"  said  Peg. 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Jennings  seemed  displeased/* 

There  was  a  very  merry  smile  on  the  laee  of  the 
governess — for  she  knew  who  Jenniiigs  was — as 
she  took  Peg's  hand,  and  drew  it  through  her 
arm. 

"Then  please  to  remember  in  future,"  added 
this  dreaded  governess,  "  that  I  am  not  Jennings, 
and  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
value  a  warm  weleome  when  I  get  it.  Perhaps 
the  lady" 

"  She  wasn't  a  lady,"  interrupted  Peg,  "  or  she 
would  not  have  played  when  my  father  was  asleep. 
She  hadn't  a  bit  of  a  lady's  feeling  in  her.'* 

"Well,  never  mind,"  added  the  goreraess, 
"  perhaps  ike — there,  that  won't  offend  you,**  and 
she  Utughed  as  she  patted  Peg^s  cheek — "bad 
not  reached  that  point  in  life  when  the  heart 
thirsts  for  kindness,  and  learns  to  value  it  more 
than  all  the  adventitious  gifts  of  talent,  beauty, 
wealth,  or  position.'* 

They  had  been  walking  up  stairs  and  along  the 
corridor  as  they  spoke,  and  somehow  it  happened 
that  Peg  was  dinging  cloaely  and  familiarly  to  the 
arm  of  her  new  governess,  and  looking  into  her 
face  with  affection. 

"This  is  your  room,"  she  said,  as  she  reached 
the  door  of  the  bedroom.  "  I  will  send  Mary  to 
you,  I  suppose  I  may  not  stay  ?"  and  Peg  looked 
up  anxiously. 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  you  may  not  siay?** 
said  the  governess. 

"  Jennings  never  would  let  me,"  answered  Peg. 

"  And  again  let  me  remind  you  that  I  am  sot 
Jennings." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough  aheady,"  said  Peg. 
"  There,  I'm  as  strong  as  a  donkey,  I  otn  get  the 
oord  off  that  box,  but,  I  will  call  Mary,  for  sbe 
oan  help  you  better  than  I  oan,"  and  off  she  ran 
to  summon  the  maid. 

"Dinner  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour!"  ^ 
said,  as  she  returned ;  "  will  that  be  long  enoagh 
for  you  to  dress  ?  Jennings  always  took  an  boor 
and  a  half." 

"Jennings  once  more,"  said  Mrs.  Boberts, 
"  well,  half  an  hour  will  be  plenty  ibr  mo." 

"  And  then  you  will  oome  and  see  my  fa^er. 
he  was  out  when  you  arrived,  or  he  would  hare 
met  you ;  ho  meant  to  have  been  at  home,  but 
one  of  the  labourers  had  just  met  with  an  aee^ent 
and  my  father  went  to  see  him ;  he  thought  you 
would'nt  mind,  and^Oh !  (Peg  looked  M^teaed) 
I.  quite  forgot  all  about  his  meesage  to  you— and 
I  also  quite  forgot  to  ask  yon  to  take  a  glass  e( 
wine  and  a  biscuit,  but  I  will  get  it  in  a  mirate.** 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Roberte^  aa  ^  took 
Peg's  hand  to  retard  her  in  her  flight. 

"  But  my  father  UAd  me  so  pacticelariy— aod 
Jenningii  always  had  wine  and  l^nit  betoce  & 
ner ;  she  used  to  turn  bint  without  it,** 
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Then  was  a  yery  oomioal  smile  playing  round 
Peg*8  mouth,  an  infectious  smile  it  seemed ;  for 
Mrs.  Eoherts  participated  in  it. 

"  I  do  not  turn  faint,'*  she  replied,  "  and  should 
deem  anything  in  the  way  of  '  refreshment,'  as  it 
is  called,  a  superfluity  at  present." 

"Well  then,"  said  Peg,  "I  suppose  I  mustn't 
get  it.  Now  rU  go  and  change  my  dress,  and  be 
down  again  in  a  second." 

"  My !  only  look  at  Peg,"  said  Tony,  as  they 
all  entered  the  dining  room  together.  ''Why 
she's  talking  to  that,"  and  he  nodded  at  the 
gOTcrness,  **  as  if  she  had  known  ifc  all  its  life." 

Tony  looked  at  the  goTcmess  in  the  abstract, 
and  therefore  bestowed  on  it  the  neuter  gender. 
The  specimen  he  had  seen  in  Miss  Jennings  pro- 
bably led  to  the  inference  that  they,  these  gover- 
nesses, having  nothing  of  human  feeling  in  them, 
should  nof  be  dignified  with  the  attribute  of 
humanity — so  the  governess  was  only  an  **it" 
with  him,  and  not  a  "she."  Tony  was  a  philo- 
sopher  after  all. 

However,  there  she  stood,  speaking  to  Sir 
Anthony,  Peg  clinging  to  her  and  joining  in  the 
conversation  as  she  felt  inclined,  without  the 
slightest  mauvaise  konte  or  reserve. 

"And  are  these  your  brothers?*'  she  said  as 
she  advanced  to  them. 

This  was  too  much,  and  the  boys  seemed  in- 
clined to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

"  Come  and  shake  hands,"  said  Peg,  "  this  isn't 
Jennings." 

The  cheerful  old  face  again  wore  its  merry 
expression,  as  the  boys  advanced  one  by  one  toher. 
And  the  dinner  P  Neither  gloomy,  nor  miserable, 
nor  restrained.  The  governess  talked  to  Sir 
Anthony,  and  the  boys,  and  Peg ;  and  before  the 
meal  was  over,  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
unportant  fact,  that  Peg  had  got  the  filly  into 
capital  training,  and  had  nursed  dd  growler^s  pups 
through  the  distemper. 

"You'll  come  and  see  them  after  dinner/'  said 
Tony,  "won't  you?" 

"They're  not  ten  minutes  from  the  house," 
added  Bob. 

"  Not  ^vt,''  said  Billy,  «  do  co^ie.  They're  the 
prettiest  little  things  in  the  world,  plenty  of  the 
'bnn'inthem." 

Sir  Anthony  looked  round  in  wonder.  That  his 
bo^s  should  be  inviting  the  dreaded  scourge,  "  the 
governess,"  the  creature  who  was  to  destroy  all 
their  peace  and  comfort,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
household,  to  visit  the  dog  kennel,  he  could 
scarcely  believe.  And  his  wonder  was  increased 
when,  instead  of  the  stately  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  request,  he  heard  her  answer — 

"  Of  course  I  will  come,  I  like  dogs,  (Tony 
looked  at  Bill  and  Bob),  and  horses,  (the  boys, 
came  closer  to  her)  and  cats  and  birds,  and  boys 
and  girls,  and  flowers  and  fields,  and  everything 
else  that*  a  good  God  has  given  us  to  like."  (Peg 
put  her  arm  through  the  governess's.)  "  And  I  like 
another  thing,  I  like  te  be  happy  myself,  and  I  like 


to  see  other  people  happy.  Now  it  will  make  me 
happy  to  see  those  little  pups,  and  it  will  make 
you,  all  of  you,  happy — and  I  am  sure  the  little 
dogs  themselves  will  be  happy — so  I  shall  see  a 
great  deal  that  I  shall  like  in  looking  at  old 
Growler's  pups.  I  am  ready  to  go  if  you  are,  and 
if  Sir  Anthony  will  excuse  us." 

"You're  a  regular  brick,"  said  Tony,  as  he  led 
the  way. 

"Better,"  said  Bob. 

"  Brick  of  all  bricks,"  added  BiUy. 

And  off  they  went  in  procession.  The  pups 
were  inspected  and  approved.  The  filly  was  ad- 
mired, the  boat  on  the  lake  was  tried,  every  other 
pet,  whether  of  still  or  active  life  was  examined. 

"  Are  you  tired  P"  asked  Tony,  as  he  came  dose 
to  the  governess ;  "  are  you  tired  ?  because  if  you 
are  I'll  just  rundown  and  bring  the  pony-chaise  for 
you.  Peg  can  sit  down  here  with  you  while  I  get 
it.  Now,  do !  you  look  so  very  tired !  it  was  a 
shame  of  us  to  bring  you  so  far." 

"Make  haste  and  be  off  Tony,"  said  Peg,  as 
per  force  she  detained  the  governess  on  the  rustic 
seat.  "  There,  he's  gone  now,  so  we  must  wait." 
Mrs.  Roberts  was  very  tired,  and  although  she 
had  reused  it,  she  was  really  gkd  of  the  chaise. 

"Ob,  dearl  sighed  Peg,  after  a  moment's 
sOence.     "  Oh,  dear !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  governess. 

"Oh,  dear!"  replied  Peg. 

"And  what  is  oh  dear?''  continued  Mrs. 
B^berts,  "  what  does  oh  dear,  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  a  great  deal,"  answered  Peg.  It 
means  that  I  wish  Mangnall  had  never  been  bom, 
and  that  Murray  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  before  he  had  begun  his  horrid  grammar, 
and  that  the  people  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
had  never  thought  of  doing  so,  for  then  we  should 
ody  have  had  one  language,  and  I  shodd  not  have 
been  bothered  with  French  and  Italian,  and  a 
promise  of  German,  but  codd  have  gone  wandering 
about  the  garden  and  the  fields  with  you,  and 
ridden  races  with  Tony  and  Bob,  and  '  puUed'  with 
Billy.  That's  what  the  oh  dear,  means !  Oh^ 
dear  1  Oh,  dear !  And  to-morrow  we  must  get 
out  those  books  again,  and  I  positively  hate  them 
all,  for  they  remind  me  of  Jendngs.  But  here's 
Tony  with  the  pony-chaise ;  now  let  us  paek  you." 
And  those  four  wild  untamed  young  things,  were 
as  gentle  as  beings  could  be  to  that  poor  weak 
woman ;  ,for  Mrs.  Roberts's  pde  face  bespoke  her 
physiod  state. 

Tony  led  the  pony ;  Bob  and  Billy  contended 
for  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chaise,  while  Peg 
jumped  in.  Thus  they  went  on,  laughing,  talk- 
ing, singing,  the  benevolent  face  of  the  governess 
smUing  at  them,  and  seeming  to  participate  in  every 
wild  shout,  or  merry  word — and  thus  Sir  Anthony 
met  them — ^and  his  face  caught  the  glow  of  their 
happiness  as  it  spread  around  them,  and  looked 
brighter  than  ever. 

"  I  wish  Miss  Jennings  codd  see  you,"  he  said, 
dmost  to  himself,  bat  Bob  caught  the  words* 
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"I  don't,  father," lie  answered,  "because  to  see 
us,  she  must  be  near  us — so  I  don't  wish  she 
could  see  us,  father."  Nor  was  it  only  on  the 
"  new  broom  "  principle  that  the  governess  was 
liked.  She  was  no  made  up  philanthropist,  put- 
ting on  her  smiles  to  suit  one  position,  and  putting 
them  off  to  suit  another ;  she  was  as  cheerful  in 
the  schoolroom  as  elsewhere;  as  well  pleased 
when  directing  Peg's  somewhat  neglected  mind, 
as  when  accompanying  her  erratic  footsteps. 
**  Everything  in  its  own  time  and  place,"  she  said, 
*'  and  God's  light  shining  over  all." 

And  days,  weeks,  months,  years  flew  by.  The 
boys  became  young  men,  and  took  their  various 
chances  iu  the  game  of  life.  Peg,  the  buoyant 
happy  Peg,  grew  to  womanhood,  to  young  woman- 
hood, at  least,  for  we  follow  her  not  after  that ; 
she  was  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  county,  and 
what  was  better  still,  she  was  one  of  the  best 
girls  in  the  county,  and  a  Monsieur  This,  and 
Signor  That,  and  Mister  Somebodyelse,  had  put 
her  in  the  way  of  chattering  as  much  of  foreign 
tongues  as  other  young  girls.  So  Peg  did  not 
merely  know  how  to  ride,  and  be  good ;  she  had 
learnt  both  the  useful  and  ornamental,  and  per- 
haps the  useful  was  the  truly  ornamental  after 
all,  for  it  decked  her  heart  with  smiles,  and  her 
face  with  that  warm,  sunny  expression,  which  made 
men,  and  women  too,  for  a  wonder,  say  that 
Margaret  Bloundell  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
loveable  beings  in  creation. 

And  the  governess ;  she  did  not  grow  younger 
as  Peg  grew  older  ;  not  that  she  cared  for  that. 
"  I  shall  last  until  my  work  on  earth  is  done,"  she 
would  say ;  "you  young  things  won't  want  an  old 
woman  with  you  always,  you  will  have  new  objects 
of  interest  rising  round  you."  You  boys,  (she 
called  them  boys  still,  although  they  were  almost 
young  men),  you  boys  will  have  new  friends,  new 
homes,  new  pursuits ;  and  Margaret  will  walk  off 
some  fine  morning  and  cast  away  her  old  name 
like  an  old  gown,  and  don  a  new  one.'* 

**  Now  don't  talk  in  that  way,"  said  Peg,  for 
her  old  frankness  was  left,  although  she  was  no 
longer  afraid  to  compete  with  Bessie  Singleton  in 
the  drawing-room ;  "  now  don't  talk  in  that  way  ; 
Fm  only  seventeen,  and  surely,  I  need  not  think 
of  being  married  yet.  What  should  I  want  to  be 
married  for,  I'd  like  to  know.  Fm  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long  now,  and  I  can^t  be  happier  than 
that." 

•*  Yes  you  can,"  said  Bob ;  "  you  can  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  and  night.  There,  Miss  Peg,  I 
have  you,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed, 
at  having,  as  he  said,  "  shut  her  up." 

"  How  very  wise  you  are.  Bob  !  How  can  I  be 
happy  while  I  am  asleep  P" 

"  And  how  can  you  be  anything  else  P"  "I  don't 
know;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  get  into 
a  metaphysical  argument  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Bob, 
and  you  would  be  down  on  me  with  your  Oxford 
learning,  w^ich  I  should  not  be  able  to  refute — so, 
if  you  please,  we'll  say  nothing  about  it,  but  I  will 


return  to  my  old  proposition,  and  say  I  am  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and — " 

"  You  don't  know  whether  you  can  be  happier 
or  not,  and  you  don't  care  to  try  ;  and  FU  add. 
Peg,  that  I  don't  care  for  you  to  try  by  marriage 
at  least.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  all  when 
you  left  the  old  nest." 

"So  you  would  make  a  nun  of  your  sister, 
would  you.  Bob,  and  keep  her  here  with  you  all 
her  life,  and  never  let  her  form  new  ties,  or  asso- 
ciates,   or    friendships,  or    affection,"  said  Mrs. 
Roberts.     "  I'll  answer  that.  Bob,"  said  Pe&  m 
she  took  her  good  governess's  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly;     *•  Whatever  he  would  make  me,"  she 
said,  "  I  don't  mean  to  be  anything  so  cold  and 
vapid  as  a  nun ;    a  creature  who  perforce  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  exercise  of  God's  best  gift,  a  lov- 
ing heart  of  sympathy  and  kindness  to  all  around 
her— who  is  told  to  devote  her  life  to  Him,  an^ 
yet  b  debarred  from  the  very  best  devotion  of  it 
to  Him,  that  of  employing  it  in  His  service  in  the 
world— a  creature,  who,  with  one  of  the  strongest 
contradictions  of  humanity,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
light  and  an  example  to  the  world,  and  yet  is  shut 
up  in  perfect  seclusion,   the   would-be   "light" 
hidden— the  example  also  unseen.     No '.nothing 
conventual  for  me.  Even  were  I  a  Roman  Catholic, 
I  think  I  could  scarcely  be  infatuated  enough  to 
see  piety  in  a  nuu's  life ;  but  I  am  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,'  and  therefore,  I  need  not  discuss  the 
question  of  my  transformation  into  a  nun,  or  eren 
a  semi-nun.  If  I  am  some  day  to  be  married^why," 
and  she  sighed  as  if  she  thought  marriage  anything 
but  a  desirable  fate,    "  I  suppose  I  shall  be  ;  but 
I  hope  the  day  may  be  very  long  in  coming,  for  I 
want  nothing  more  than  I  have  now ;  one  of  the 
happiest  homes  in  the  whole  world,  shared  with 
one  of  the  kindest  and  best  friends  in  the  world  ; 
her,  whom  I  once,  before  I  knew  her,  expected  as 
a  scourge  for  my  future  life— but  whom  I  now 
know  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my 
life;  my  friend,   my   guide,   my  counsellor,   my 
dearly  loved  and  highly  valued  governess." 
So  ends  our  tale  of  the  Bloundells. 

Now  here  we  have  two  governesses,  both  enter- 
ing the  same  situation  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  exactly  the  same  object— edu- 
cation. The  one  failed  completely,  the  other  as  com- 
pletely succeeded — and  wherefore?  The  one  looked 
on  her  profession  in  a  mere  sordid  light ;  the  other 
thought  it  a  trust  from  God.  Mbs  Jennings  (and 
many  others  are  like  her)  considered  that  the  whole 
object  of  her  profession  was  to  place  a  remunerative 
sum  of  money  in  her  own  pocket,  and  setting  aside 
all  conscientious  motives  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
sum,  she  only  thought  of  brmging  to  the  edoea- 
tional  market  the  stock  which  would  bear  the 
largest  profit.  Tinsel,  and  glitter,  and  show, 
fetched  its  price  in  the  world,  she  saw ;  wfaOe  the 
true  ore  of  sterling-worth  was  unpurchased — so 
she  brought  the  former  and  left  the  latter ;  but  she 
brought  it  to  the  wrong  market.  There  was  too 
much  of  thQ  real  metal  in  Mar^ret  Bloundell  for 
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ttie  spurioua  irasU  offered  to  her,  to  be  accepted. 
She  saw  thnt  it  was  but  trash,  and  cast  it  awaj. 

Mrs.  Eoberts  held  that  her  profession  was  given 
to  her  as  a  means  of  support,  but  she  also  held  that 
she  had  to  give  an  account  of  her  stewardship  to 
Him  who  had  bestowed  it  on  her.  She  worked 
under  His  eje,  looking  to  Him  for  the  increase, 
thanking  Him  for  it  as  it  came.  And  she  met 
with  her  reward  here,  as  all  such  will  meet  with 
their  reward  hereafter. 

Now,  we  want  snch  governesses  as  Mrs.  Roberts, 
(there  are  plenty  of  Miss  Jennings),  quiet  gentle- 
women  in  mind,  sterling  Chrbtians  in  principle : 
women  who  are  capable  of  setting  forth  in 
themselves  a  high  moral  example,  as  well  as  of 
imparting  literary  tastes  for  solid  intellectual 
pursuits. 

The  social  condition,  as  it  now  exists,  of  the 
gOTcniess,  is,  no  doubt,  frequently  a  painful  one ; 
but  both  the  fault  and  the  remedy  are  with  them- 
selves. Gbod  governesses — or  rather  good  women, 
who  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  governess,  are 
generally  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Esteem 


is  a  feeling  which  we  can  compel.  Affection  we 
may  not  be  able  to  gain ;  admiration  we  cannot 
command,  likely  even  we  may  not  obtain;  but 
"  esteem  *'  we  can  be  sure  of,  if  we  conscientiously 
discharge  our  duty. 

And  governesses,  if  they  are  esteemed,  will  not 
be  treated  with  contempt.  A  governess  should 
be  a  gentlewoman,  a  well  principled,  well  educated 
woman,  not  a  charlatan,  a  new  professed  and  pro- 
fessing wonder  of  intellectual  attainment.  The 
governess  is  a  creature  of  no  caste,  no  station ; 
above  the  kitchen,  below  the  drawing-room ;  a  sort 
of  link,  neither  mistress  nor  servant,  but  a  part  of 
both.  Yet,  although  professing  no  peculiar  station, 
she  may  make  one  for  herself,  as  the  conscientious 
guide  and  guardian  of  the  child,  the  best  friend  of 
the  mother. 

But,  if  we  would  have  such  a  race  of  teachers, 
we  must  encourage  women  to  become  useful.  The 
class  'must  be  appreciated  in  order  to  be  per- 
petuated. Governesses  must  live,  and  if  dross 
alone  will  enable  them  to  live,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  their  dealing  in  dross. 


DREAMLAND:     A    MIDSUMMER    DAY'S    MEDLEY, 


*  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  blitbcand  sullen,  dreamew  all,  g  .o<l  Magbcr  Anthony/'—OW  Pity, 


SuBEK  not,  man  of  steam-engines  and  specific 
graYities,  at  the  above  unpractical  l|eading;  sigh 
not,  earnest  disciple  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Charles 
Kingsley,  at  the  apparent  waste  of  energy,  in  thy 
opinion,  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  harmless 
word,  ••  dreamland  ;"  for  thou  may'st  prejudge  me, 
and  be  thyself  in  error.  It  is  possible  to  be  both 
a  dreamer  and  worker  ;  1  have  been  one,  and  am 
both  to  day.  For  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  a 
pflgrim  into  dreamland  at  some  time  or  other  ?  I 
spnk,  please  to  remember,  not  of  the  dreamland  of 
9isep,  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  head  on  pillow, 
and  the  weary  limbs  at  rest ;  but  of  the  dreamland 
of  the  man  awake,  "  being  in  a  trance,  yet  having 
hia  eyes  open,**  even  as  Peter,  when  he  *'  saw,  as 
it  were,  a  sheet  let  down  from  heaven."  Who 
among  ns  (always  excepting  the  hard,  gold-grasping 
aoolTte  of  the  "  Gradgrind**  school)  has  not  had 
some  sach  blessed  intervals  of  still,  half-conscious 
self  eommune,  dear  to  the  weary-hearted  worldling 
as  must  be  desert -oasis  and  well  to  the  tired 
trareiler  over  the  Great  Sahara ;  and  who,  that  has 
once  been  a  dreamer  in  this  wise,  even  though 
Reality's  rude  awakening  brought  him  sighs  and 
sorrow,  wonld  not  willingly  wander  back  again  into 
his  dreamland  home  to  dream  his  little  dream  once 
more  ?  And  so  I  shame  not  to  own  that  I  am  a 
foolish  dreamer  still.  Bear  with  me  awhile,  then ; 
let  me  prattle  to  you  of  my  dreamer*s  paradise ;  for 


I  can  thus  talk  to^'you  more  easily  by  the  way* 
while  once  more  a  pilgrim  thither,  than  I  could  in 
any  cut-and-dried  narrative  of  things  past  and  pre- 
sent. And  what  am  I  about  to  tell  you  ?  In 
truth,  at  present  I  know  not  what ;  in  the  words  of 
Burns,  one  of  Scotland's  dreamers — 

*'  How  the  sabject-theme  may  gang, 
Let  ohanoe  and  time  determine. 
Perhaps  it  may  torn  oat  a  sang. 
Perhaps  tarn  oat  a  sermon." 

And  yet  I  think  it  will  be  neither ;  though  the 
quotation  might  warrant  both.  And  first  let  me 
speak  of  dreamland  in  its  divers  phases;  for, 
though  one  country,  it  has  many  different  points  of 
view  to  the  different  visitors. 

Mrs.  Browning's  idea  of  that  land  she  gives  in 
those  beautiful  lines  beginning — 

**  I  would  make  a  dondy  house. 
For  my  thonghts  to  live  in, 
When  for  earth  too  fancy-loose. 
And  too  low  for  heaven.** 

That  is  the  dreamland  of  one  poetess ;  but  in  dream* 
land,  even  as  in  a  more  enduring  habitation,  "  are 
many  mansions.'*  Then  there  is  the  child's  dream- 
land ;  and  who  is  a  more  ecstatic  dreamer  than  a 
child,  especially  if  clever  and  large-hearted  ?  And 
the  child's  fanciful  Elysium  is  purer  than  that 
known  to  him  iu  after-years ;  for  his  thonghts 
wander  thither  in  young  simplicity,  without  any 
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Btain  of  eare  and  coarser  earthliness  upon  tbeir 
newlj  spread  wings.  Who  cannot  remember — (if 
be  ever  were  a  child  snob  as  I  would  fain  describe) 
—a  bj-gone  time  when  be  used  to  sit  alone  and 
dream  long  sunny  hours  awaj  in  blissful  fancies  f 
What  those  fancies  were,  the  man  in  after  years 
can  never  rightly  recall ;  they  were  too  ethereal  to 
be  long  retained,  too  delicate  to  be  re-melted  over 
and  over  again  in  Memory's  crucible  at  will.  But 
we  do  know  this  much  of  them :  that  earth  in  those 
dreamy  hours,  even  without  any  tangible  pleasure, 
seemed  an  Eden.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  that 
angels  talk  with  children  at  such  times.  That  may 
be  a  poet's  fancy.  Metaphysicians  have  often 
tried  to  account  for  the  innate  beauty  of  some 
children's  thoughts — (children,  who,  by  no  possi- 
bility, could  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
have  received  such  thoughts  as  impressions  from 
third  parties) — by  imagining  that,  as,  on  Plato's 
theory,  "knowledge  is  but  recollection,"  so 
there  must  have  been  some  other  life  for  all  of 
us  before  this  present  life — "  ante-natal  life"  b  the 
correct  term.  Who  will  not  here  recall  Words- 
worth's beautiful  lines,  which  our  forgetfulness  may 
possibly  be  misquoting  ? 

**  The  tool  that  riseth  with  ttt»  oar  life*i  itar. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  oometh  from  afar, 
Not  ia  entire  forgetfolness. 
Nor  yet  in  utter  nakedness, 
But,  trailing  cloads  of  glory,  do  we  come, 
Prom  Ood  who  is  our  home  I** 

And  certainly  some  children's  thoughts  are  so 
purely  beautiful  in  their  fanciful  freshness  as  to 
suggest  other  notions  as  to  their  origin  than  their 
doting  mammas  would  supply. 

Then  there  is  the  dreamland  of  boyhood,  still 
fresh,  but  with  the  freshness  slightly  stained  by  a 
few  additional  years'  sojourn  in  this  "  working-day 
world"  of  ours ;  a  fanciful  land  of  pure,  ardent 
aspirations,  and  golden,  glorious  hopes — the  one 
too  soon  to  die  a  natural  death,  stifled  by  the  hot, 
evil  breath  of  the  world  without,  and  the  other  to 
lead  us  on,  on,  ever  onwards,  till  the  bubble  breaks, 
and  our  foolish  hearts  lie  bleeding ! 

Then  there  is  the  dreamland  of  manhood,  of  man 
in  the  pride  of  his  first  young  strength,  ere  "  desire 
bath  failed,"  ere  the  eyes  have  waxed  dim  and  the 
limbs  feeble,  and  the  heart  has  lost  its  quick,  fiery 
pulses.  And  in  that  dreamland  the  man,  who  has 
learned  to  smile  over  the  ruin  of  his  boyish  hopes, 
still  looks  to  a  better  future  of  real,  tangible  good 
—honour,  fame,  pecuniary  advancement,  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  with  a  wife  at  his  side  and  little 
ones  playing  at  his  knee;  and  he  smiles  com- 
phcentJy  to  himself  as  he  remembers,  half  in  scorn, 
half  in  pity,  what  he  terms  the  delusions,  the  air- 
built  castles  of  his  boyhood,  quite  forgetting  all  the 
while  that  he  is  just  as  much  a  dreamer  now  as 
ever ;  though  his  dreams  have  in  them  more  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  far  more  selfishness.  We  will 
suppose  such  a  man  to  love ;  we  will  suppose  his 
dreams  of  his  beloved  to  colour  hb  existence  with 


**  celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue,"  in  MUtonic 
phrase  ;  we  will  imagine  bis  dreamland  filled  with 
pleasant  foreshadowings  of  future  years  of  happi- 
ness, "  till  death  us  do  part,"  &c. — and  then- 
change  the  dream — ^let  other  shapes  pass  before  our 
dreamer.  His  ambitious  hopes  are  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  the  accident  of  an  hour,  perhaps ;  the 
beloved  one  is  either  false  to  him — thereby  leading 
his  heart  by  her  individual  falsehood  to  soom 
and  doubt  of  the  whole  sex — which  is  a  greater 
curse  than  the  mere  pang  of  parting  from  a  dear 
delusion— or,  perhaps,  the  Ghloe  becomes  the 
bride — and  the  bride  passes  out  of  the  honeymoon 
into  the  wife — and  what  a  change  is  there  !  Per- 
haps these  two  loved  not  wisely — perbaps  they 
expected  too  much  from  each  other  at  starting— 
and  we  all  know  Dean  Swift's  bitter  benediction, 
"  Blessed  are  they  also  who  expect  nothing ;  for 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed."  Perhaps  he 
fancied  her  a  goddess — and  then  grieved  to  find 
her  a  woman — a  very  ordinary  woman  too — whose 
mind  runs  upon  crinoline — and  whose  milliner's 
bills  are  readily  contracted  and  difficultly  paid. 
But  though  thus  driven  out  bodily  from  bis  love's 
early  dreamland,  and  bitter  though  his  memory  of 
it  now,  as  must  have  been  the  fallen  Adam's  re- 
collections of  Eden,  the  man  is  a  pilgrim  into 
another  side  of  dreamland  still ! 

He  either  has,  or  hopes  to  have,  children  ;  and 
in  these  he  sees  a  new  and  better  life  for  bimselL 
And  the  children  become  boys  and  girls,  as  their 
father's  hair  grows  more  gray,  and  contract  debt  or 
matrimony — kinc  ilia  lacrpna  /  Matilda  seems 
selfish  and  affected ;  for,  dwelling  in  her  own  pecu- 
liar corner  of  dreamland,  she  seldom  takes  the  trou- 
ble to  come  out  of  it  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father's 
section  of  that  blissful  country ;  the  son,  who,  his 
father  quite  forgets,  is  some  quarter  of  a  century 
apart  from  himself  in  years  and  feelings,  has  his 
own  side  of  dreamland,  and  keeps  there  too.  And 
the  father  shifts  his  tent  and  wanders  further — 
but  is  a  sojourner  in  dreamland  stilL 

Then,  it  may  be,  the  dreamland  becomes  meieiy 
a  mammon  field  ;  the  man  will  take  refuge  in  aTa- 
rice,  adding  house  to  house,  and  bullion  to  bullion ; 
or  he  may  become  a  dreamer,  looking  solely  back 
into  the  past,  and  so  forget  the  ills  of  the  present, 
and  also,  perhaps,  its  duties — for  dreamers  are  all 
apt  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  sometimes. 

In  youth,  men  dream  of  what  they  mil  be,  sd- 
dom  of  what  it  now ;  in  middle  age,  still  of  whii 
will  be,  and  little  of  what  hoi  been ;  in  old  age- 
mostly,  indeed,  I  might  almost  say,  solely— of 
what  hat  been,  of  the  lost  past.   Tbeir  present  can 
be  but  short,  their  future  shorter  and  more  mnoer- 
tain.     The  past  is  so,  and  almost  perforce,  an  old 
man's  dreamland.     Most  old  men  are  dreameni, 
though  they  love  sneeringly  to  smile  at  the  golde% 
delusions  of  eag^er  youth.     But,  as  I  have  said,  th«j 
old  man  dwells  in  the  past.     It  is  a  oommon  thui|l 
to  pity  those  octogenarians  who  have  outlived  earlv 
friends,  and  dearer  kith  and  kin ;  who  seem  to  staal 
alone  in  the  world,  like  the  evergreen  in  a  winti] 
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day  in  what,  a  while  ago,  wai  a  pleasant  garden, 
bat  now  Utile  better  than  a  heap  of  withered  leaves. 
Yet  these  men  are  noi  so  lonely  as  poets  or  strip- 
lings would  have  us  believe.  Let  me  trj,  with 
weak  hand,  to  paint  a  word-pioture  for  jon.  Ea 
9M0  di$ee  omnei;  though  that,  bj  the  bye,  is  bv  no 
means  a  safe  rule  of  conduct  everywhere,  or  at  all 
times. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  an  old  man  now  sitting  in  view  as  I 
write,  in  the  long  stiff-looking  plot  of  ground  which 
we,  poor  Cocknejfs — (gentle  country  reader,  within 
sight  of  lilacs  and  all  manner  of  balmy  green  leaves !) 
— are  obliged  to  call  by  courtesy  a  garden,  i,e.,  a 
London-square  garden.  His  hair  is  white  as  snow, 
his  face  is  wrinkled  from  the  chin  to  the  forehead 
with  the  furrows  Time  has  ploughed  there,  his 
eyes  are  blue — deep  clear  blue,  as  the  eyes  of  a 
child — and  childreu  are  playing  round  him — 
neighbours'  children,  not  his  own — and  he  is 
lovingly  watching  them  at  their  play.  And  now, 
floating  on  the  warm  sunny  air  come  the  notes  of 
a  band  afar  off ;  the  tune  is  an  old  one,  old  and 
familiar  to  that  old  man's  ears.  He  heard  it  in 
ehildhood ;  the  sounds  carry  him  back  into  the 
pasty  and  he  feels  lonely  no  more,  though  he  has 
neither  child  nor  wife  to  bless  him,  nor  to  close 
his  eyes  when  his  walk  through  the  world  is  done, 
and  be  "  goeth  to  his  long  home.'*  He  is  a  boy — 
young,  strong,  and  happy — now.  He  sees  "  the 
old  house  at  home*'  rising  up,  like  a  dream-built 
mansion,  dimly  before  him ;  he  sees  the  old  trees, 
planted  years  ago  by  his  ancestors,  with  the  young 
rooks  cawing  cheerily  in  the  top  branches.  He 
looks  on  the  river  winding  through  the  green 
meadows  like  a  thread  of  silver;  and  then  he 
remembers  a  bye-gone  time,  when  he  used  to  ramble 
by  that  river's  bank  with  some  dear  cousin,  some 
bright-eyed  girlish  playmate ;  there  are  the  very 
same  water-lilies  that  Undine  would  have  loved,  if 
Foaqn^  tells  us  truly.  He  watches  once  more  the 
ringa  made  by  the  plashing  pike  in  the  still,  deep, 
Uack  water  under  the  shadow  of  the  bending  bull- 
mahes,  and  the  long-lost  fire  of  youth  for  a  moment 
fliea  through  his  time-chilled  pulses,  and  he  is 
a  boy  once  more. 

But  the  seene  changes — slowlj,  mistily,  dreamily 
—like  a  dissolving  view.  He  has  told  his  tale  of 
love ;  is  an  accepted  lover,  and  certain  village  bells 
are  ringing,  for  the  squire*s  daughter  is  to  be 
marrkdy  aiid  her  bridegroom  is  waiting  for  her  at 
the  porob.  Is  it  fancy  P  It  must  be ;  for  there 
I  see  the  old  man  sitting  under  the  trees  ^f  yonder 
garden,  but  what  he  sees  and  hears,  if  he  would 
but  tell  us  truly,  would  be  much  like  this  : 

And  now  before  God*s  altar  they  are  standing ; 
nd  then—**  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  le  thy 
wedded  husband,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer,  &c.,  till  death  you  do  part  P**  And  he 
sees  once  more  his  blushing  bride's  eyes  upturned 
to  hm  in  loving  trustfulness,  and  she  murmurs 
ioleauily,  **  I  will  !**  Then  they  leave  the  church, 
the  beUs  dash  forth  merrily  from  the  ivy>clad 


tower,  and  the  bride  enters  her  husband's  home. 
The  years  of  wedded  life  pass  before  that  ancient 
dreamer  in  long  array — now  pleasantly,  like  some 
gay  dance,  and  now  solemnly,  painfully,  slowly  as 
a  funeral  procession.  And  the  man  is  a  father ; 
he  sees  his  children  prattling  round  his  knee,  and 
forgets  that  they  are  dead  long  ago,  those  children 
of  so  many  hopes  and  prayers.  He  forgets  that 
one  lies  in  a  soldier's  grave,  thousands  of  miles 
away;  that  another  went  down  in  a  foundering 
barque  at  sea,  long  years  ago,  ere  Time  had  sprink- 
led the  moaning  father's  locks  with  grey ;  and  he 
forgets,  also,  that  he  is  liimself  nothing  better  than 
a  poor,  feeble,  lonely  old  man,  dalljing  with  phan- 
tasies of  the  past. 

And  now  that  greybeard*s  eyes  grow  dim,  and  a 
big,  round  tear  is  rolling  slowly  down  his  pale, 
withered  cheek ;  for  he  is  stUl  far  away  in  the  past, 
and  a  house  of  mourning  is  his  home.  His  wife 
has  just  died ;  the  faithful,  tender,  true-hearted 
partner  of  so  many  joys  and  sorrows  has  entered 
into  that  "  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.**  And  he  is  sitting  alone  in  the  darkened 
nuptial  chamber,  gazing  once  more  in  imagination 
upon  that  dear,  dead  face,  so  pale,  so  cold,  so  still. 
And  then  a  sound  of  mournful  melody,  the  heavy 
clang  of  the  faneral  bell,  borne  by  memory  over  the 
long  track  of  many  departed  years,  falls  heavily 
upon  his  heart,  and  then — "  dust  to  dust,  ashes 
to  ashes,"  and  the  soul  to  the  God  who  gave  it ! 

And,  then,  nothing  more  belonging  to  her  re- 
mains to  earthly  eyes,  but  a  little  mound  of  clay, 
the  two  white  stones  at  the  head  and  foot,  a  few 
flowers  planted  by  his  mindful  hand  over  his  lost 
darling ;  and  there  she  lies  till  resurrection's  morn ! 

Oh !  but  often  will  tliat  lonely  one  go  to  that 
quiet  grave,  when  twilight  has  hushed  the  world 
to  silence,  when  the  beetle  is  circling  round  the 
old  church  tower  with  droning  hum,  and  the  thrush 
is  singing  his  last  even-song  from  the  boughs  of  the 
church-yard  cypress. 

And  now  a  bright  smile  steals  over  that  grey* 
beard  dreamer's  face,  even  as  the  sunshine  over  a 
room's  darkest  corner ;  and  Lis  lips  .nove,  as  he 
murmurs  solemnly,  "  Not  dead,  but  gone  before ; 
we  shall  meet  again  in  heaven ;"  and  the  old  man, 
whom  the  short-sighted  worldlings  might  call 
lonely,  is  not  alone,  dear  reader ;  and  God  grant 
that,  when  you  and  I  are  greybeards,  and  seem, 
like  that  old  man,  to  stand  isolated  in  our  lives, 
we  may  have  some  such  sweet  dreams  as  his  to 
preach  peace  unto  our  souls  ! 

This  present  age,  however  far  it  may  deserve 
the  Laureat's  adjective  "  wondrous ;"  however 
much  farther  we  have  receded  from  barbarism  and 
progressed  towards  the  light  of  knowledge  in  things 
present,  is,  nevertheless,  undoubtedly  an  age  abound- 
ing in  dreams,  good  and  evil,  of  all  kinds.  Philo- 
sophers refine  and  refine ;  theologians  stir  up  the 
troubled  waters  of  half-forgotten  schisms,  and  lead 
their  listeners  into  darkness  by  rendering  their 
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feubjeot  obscure,  even  as  the  ingenioos  outile^fish, 
which,  when  pursued,  emits  an  inkj  fluid,  thereby 
discolouring  the  water,  and  so  escaping  in  the 
universal  blackness ;  poets  grow  spasmodic  and 
irreverent  simultaneouslj — speaking  of  "sours 
agonies,'*  like  the  poet  Briggs,  immoitalised  bj 
Charles  Kingsley  in  "Two  Years  Ago  ;**  running 
after  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  being  in  the 
spirit  of  madmen  running  after  shadows  on  a  wall ; 
.  murmuring  against  Providence  as  though,  bad  they 
created  themselves,  they  could  have  managed  things 
better  than  the  Omniscient !  And  thme  foolish 
people  lead  others,  well-nigh  as  foolish,  to  sneer  at 
all  dreamland  fancies  whatsoever.  The  poet 
Briggs  is  a  pragmatical  jackanapes,  and,  therefore 
(say  the  very  practical  sneerers  at  all  our  fanciful 
framework),  every  man  who  occasionally  sits  down 
to  commune  with  his  thoughts,  or  to  dream,  if  you 
like  the  word  better,  is  a  jackanapes  too  !  Is  that 
fair  reasoning  ?     I  trow  not. 

Do  those  people  who  utterly  abhor  all  self -com- 
mune, all  pilgrimage  into  dreamland,  know  that, 
based  on  such  dreams  as  ours,  can  be  raised  a 
presumptive  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul?  The  sequence  b  not  inevitable,  perhaps, 
but,  at  any  rate,  plausible.  "A  desire,*'  says 
Young,  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  "  is  an  earnest 
of  a  fulfilment."  If  that  be  granted,  as  it  may  be, 
readily,  the  inference  wc  draw  is  easy.  Have  we 
not  all  had,  sometime  or  other,  in  the  purer,  less 
worldly  state  of  our  minds,*  glorious  aspirations 
after  perfectibility,  earnest  wishes  to  be  something 
better  than  mere  mammon-grubbers  P  Hbve  not 
these  aspirations  died  away  like  overblown  roses, 
leaving  us  but  their  memories  to  sweeten  life 
thereafter  ?  And,  have  we  not  all,  in  some  quiet 
season  of  our  heart-history,  taken  comfort  from 
the  thought  that  there  must  bo  some  place  beyond 
this  present  life  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow, 
where  all  earth's  crooked  things  shall  be  made 
straight ;  where  the  heart-vexing  anomalies  that 
perplex  us  in  our  wanderings  here  will  be  all 
cleared  up  in  God's  "  better  land" — the  golden 
future — to  which,  we  trust,  our  steps  are  tending? 
All  the  dreams  of  boyhood,  youth,  manhood, 
will  in  turn  die  away  :  is  not  that  thought  sugges- 
tive, even  to  the  mind  of  a  doubter  of  revelation 
(if  be  believes  in  the  goodness  of  his  Maker),  that 
"  rarth  is  not  our  rest,"  and  that  there  must  be  a 
place  of  "fulfilment"  beyond  the  realm  of  time, 
for  the  "  desire,"  which  is,  in  Young's  idea,  the 
"  earnest"  of  such  better  land?  Have  I  made  my 
meaning  clear  ?  I  fear  not ;  let  me  try  if  I  can 
explain  my  feelings  and  ideas  better  in  limping 
Tprse  than  in  incoherent  prosing,  and  let  me  take 
for  my  theme  yesterday's  reverie : — 

XAaTH  IS  MOT  OUR  ftSST. 

rvB  wandered   mtnj  a  weary  mile,  and  happiness  I'Te 

sought, 
And   found  Joy*8  tree,  that   badded  fair,  hath  blossomed 

into  nought ; 
Tve  mourned  in  silence  mtn^  tn  hoar— |  ki^oif  that  sighs  are 


That  aadoeas  na*er  can  proAi  me— yet,  owning,  sigh  a^ia ! 
I  used  to  saj,  in  boyish  dajs— (he  tameless  and  (he  five— 
"  Grief  was  not  made  for  boyhood's  heart,  and  ne*er  shall 

Tisit  me  ;** 
It  was,  in  sooth,  a  glorious  time,  bat  soon  it  passed  avaj. 
And  left  me  bot  the  memory  of  fiekle  Joy's  deeay. 
Oh  !  youth's  sole  self  is  happiness,  for  FWy  then  ( 
The  true  young  life  «ith  thoughts  as  fairasSummei^ssaafit 

elouds. 
And  such  was  mine^  dreamy  youth — when  Hopt  was  ia 

her  pride. 
And  Joy  sat  ever  smilingly  at  this  poor  dreamei's  side ; 
But  early  Joy  has  altend  grown,  and  seeau  all  strange 

to  me ; 
I  only  can  remember  now  how  fair  Joy  used  to  be  I 

I  never  aet  my  heart  upon  a  hope,  but  Qrief  was  nigh. 
To  mock  me  with  an  empty  wi^,  or  dull  satiety. 
Man  nerer  loves  but  in  his  love  some  teais  will  anrely  be; 
I  ne*er  was  lored   but  from  that  lore  cau.e  honrs  of  care 

to  me. 
And  when  I'fe  laughed  in  maddest  miith,  I  kucx  that  menr 

while. 
That  Orief  a  stern  revenge  wouU  take  on  Joy  for  every 

smile. 
And  now  I  hear  within  my  ear  (when  manhood's  hanghtj 

heart 
Is  sickening  o'er  its  vanished  joys,  and  bitter  tears  niH 

stsrt ;) 
Joy's  broken  tows  and  empty  hands— oh  I  aobiag  heart  aad 

breast. 
Are  only  earnests  of  the  truth — that  **  earth  is  not  oar 

rest!" 

I  had  a  little  brother  once— his  bee  was  passing  fair, 
With  sunny  smile,  aod  dark  bine  eyes,  and  waving,  goUea 

hair; 
I  prt  have  sat  from  hour  to  hour  wiih  him  upon  my  knee, 
And  thought  he  was  too  dear  for  Death  to  steal  thai  lifc 

from  me. 
He  died — I  did  nut  see  him  die— but  heard  the  dull  dodi 

fall 
O'er  him  who  was  our  hope,  home's  pride,  oar  hapfaaets 

our  oil ; 
The  old  nurse  said  that  dreary  day,  when  from  my  falh«^*s 

door 
He  went  from  out  my  early  home, — where  m  rHam  ao 

more: — 
<*  Tis  vain  o'er  that  dead  innocent  to  sit  alone  and  sigh ; 
He  was  an  angel  in  the  honae— what  wonder  he  shonU 

flyP" 
Tlius,  even   then,  Orief  comfort  took,  and  to   my  heart 

confessed. 
He  only  was  a  pilgrim  here— for  **  earth  is  not  onr  re*!  P 

I  knew  a  gentle  maiden,  in  the  days  of  long  ago ; 

The  flowers  are  blooming  o'er  her  grave,  iaA  every  lowrr  I 

know; 
I  call  to  mind,  with  coward  tears,  the  days  that  kmg  b»n> 

flown, 
Ere  yearning  for  fresh  sympathies,  I  fUt  myself  nhwe. 
I've  wept  hot  tears  npon  her  grave — I  know  those  tears 

are  vain; 
Perchance  FU  go  to-morrow  morn,  and— weep  them  o'er 

again ; 
But  I  know  she  is  an   angel  now — tliat  long  ago  sbe^ 

proved— 
The  truth  of  all  thoae  aonring  hopes  whieh,  kiverJike^  ve 

loved. 
I  eall  to  mind  onr  trysliog4ree— oh  !  I  remember  well 
The  bridge,  the  willow,  and  the  biook,  where  gtiauaeriag 

moonbeams  fell. 
I  call  to  mind  one  evening^s  walk ;  alie  aaid,  **  I  wonder  why, 
Though  thou  art  standing  at  my  a^  X  acaree  rrprea  s 

sigh. 
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TiMt  ftU  mtk*t  gifts  of  blessedoew,  the  beaotifia  and  bes(» 
Mast  put  avay  at  yooder  doudi  aerots  the  •anlit  Wwt ; 
Tliat  mil  trae  hMrU,  ftom  year  to  year  in  rMtleuncM  ahoold 

paat 
For  aomotiiingEartb  baa  not  to  gire,  io  sad,  anqaiet  want; 
In  vistfol  with  for  olker  scenes,  where  Joy  will  never  fade. 
In  hopelU  bokings  for  Love's/onn,  which  casts  on  earth  iU 


/need  no  better  pioof  than  this,  which  every  heart's  con« 


■bH 


of  its  life,  thai  '  Earth  is  not  oar 


But  I  have  dwelt  loo  long  upon  this  subject ; 
perhaps  my  reader's  patience  may  be  failing,  as  is 
mj  own  paper ;  so  let  me  end  this  day-dream  of 
miue.  And  now,  in  Shakespeare's  words,  good 
reader, 

Withoat  more  mrcanstance  at  all, 

I  bold  it  fit  we  two  shake  bands  and  part. 


ONE    OP    THE    MILLION. 


^ 


Ton  **  million*'  has  become  a  ?ery  low  and  worn- 
oat  phrase,  used  for  hats  and  shirts,  and  even  shirt 
coUan.  Medicine  for  the  million  is  an  old  story, 
and  was  a  very  profitable  one,  when  the  million 
bought  the  pills.  Amusement  for  the  million 
is  rnneh  more  sanitory  and  sensible.  Books  for 
the  million  are  beneficiaUy  common,  if  they  be 
good  books,  and  perniciously  so  if  they  have  evil 
qualities;  still  "the  million**  suits  our  purpose, 
and  we  use  the  term  with  all  its  sins  and  vul- 
garities. 

Life  is  more  distinctive  and  individualised  in 
villages  than  in  large  cities.  The  characteristics 
of  the  several  inhabitants  come  out  clearer  and 
sharpei.  Everybody's  business  is  to  know  the 
afiaifs  of  everybody  else  better  than  one's  own 
concerns.  Thus  a  village  has  a  series  of  events 
graduaUy  ripening,  so  that  news,  like  the  sovereign, 
ueyer  dies.  Before  one  person's  crime  has  been 
iissected  fully  another  is  sure  to  commit  an  eccen- 
irioiiy ;  and  if  these  great  events  come  ever  to  an 
end,  there  are  numerous  small  matters  to  be  dis- 
caasedy  all  over  and  above  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  land. 

The  consequence  of  this  characteristic  of  small 
plaoes  is  a  sharpening  of  several  intellectual 
poveis.  Some  of  them  may  not  be  employed  with 
advantage  to  the  individual  or  the  public,  but  they 
exist  although  basely  used.  The  flatterer  and  the 
tale-bearer  require  to  be  persons  of  some  imagina- 
tioB.  Even  the  discussions  on  other  people's  doiogs, 
like  the  proceedings  of  a  debating  society,  may 
strengthen  the  logical  powers,  and  we  have  known 
village  gossips  who  could  dress  up  a  case  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  with  all  the  cunning  and  the 
raneour  of  a  professional  prosecutor. 

These  af^lications  of  village  opportunities  give 
the  objectionable  side  of  the  picture.  Happily 
another  side  exists.  The  sun  shines  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  darkest  cloud,  although  we  may  never 
see  *Mhe  sparkling  pUiiu." 

All  our  villages  have  their  patriarchs  who  link 
together  three  generations,  but  often  a  greater 
Boaiber.  An  intelligent  boy  always  finds  some 
neighbour  who  can  tell  him  what  sort  of  person 
his  great  grandfather  was,  and  how  hb  grandmother 
was   dfCMed  and  looked   on    her  marriage*  day. 


Beminiscences  of  that  natute  do  not  exist  in  great 
towns  now.  Society  in  them  is  a  oauldron,  boiling 
hard,  and  the  materiab  rapidly  change  their  plaoes. 

When  these  patriarchiad  men  are  cheerful,  good 
old  people,  brightening  their  cottage  with  content- 
ment and  smiles,  loving  the  world  that  they  are 
ready  to  leave  to-morrow,  rejoicing  in  its  beauty 
and  its  sunshine,  and  yet  pleased  that  their  pil- 
grimage through  it  is  near  a  close — necessarily 
almost  at  an  end — watching  for  those  hours  when 
the  sun  is  bright,  and  the  bees  are  busy,  and  the 
lazy  cattle  rest  among  the  butter-cups,  as  if  the 
hours  were  hidden  treasures ;  yet  willing  to  leave 
them  all  for  the  brighter  skies  and  the  tearless 
clime  of  the  land  that  is  afar  off  in  pomt  of  space, 
but  very  near  to  them  in  time — when  they  are  men 
of  that  character,  without  knowing  their  work,  they 
go  on  like  the  birds  of  the  forest,  planting  the  seeds 
of  goodly  trees  of  which  they  will  never  see  the 
foliage. 

Their  experiences  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy 
years  passed  in  active  life,  after  boyhood  was 
finished  —  not  systematically  told,  but  scattered 
abroad  in  fragments,  are  often  the  best  learning  of 
the  world  that  the  young  receive  —  and  these 
young  people  have  an  inate  reverence  for  the  old 
that  is  not  felt  by  the  busy  toiling  "  middle 
classes'*  in  life.  A  wonderful  sympathy  exists 
between  the  two  extremes  of  society — extremes 
in  age. 

The  wealth  of  genius  and  intelligence,  often  ap- 
parently wasted  in  village  communities,  is  alto*, 
getlier  unknown  to  those  who  have  not  lived 
among  them  for  a  considerable  period.  **  Now 
and  then"  events  elicit  this  richness  of  intellectual 
power  in  the  lives  of  individuals  who  are  considered 
"  prodigies,"  out  of  nature's  common  course  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  solitary  places  of  life, 
like  the  waste  or  forest  lands,  are  full  of  flowers. 

We  have  in  some  recent  numbers  traced  the 
career  of  men  who  became  rich  and  useful  in  the 
world  from  lowly  homes.  We  have  read  state- 
ments in  the  public  press  regarding  other  indivi- 
duals who,  from  a  like  origin,  became  rich  and  use- 
less in  the  world.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much 
out  of  place  to  notice  the  career  occasionally  of 
other  men  who,  rich  in  nothing  more  than  faith, 
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have  left  the  world  better  than  they  found  it.  We 
might  easilj  recall  the  names  of  men  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  many  who  became  millionaires  with- 
out anj  home  except  their  own  being  better 
or  brighter  for  their  gold.  That  old  fable  which 
hangs  out,  in  the  past,  a  warning  against  the  greed 
of  riches  to  schoolboys,  seems  to  be  realised  In 
their  story.  Perhaps  there  is  no  old  tala  which 
teaches  a  better  lesson  than  the  fate  of  Midas. 
So  has  it  seemed  to  be  with  men  of  onr  own  gene- 
ration, that  their  touch  turned  all  things  into  gold, 
and  their  end  was,  notwithstanding  the  pririlege, 
cheerless  as  the  doom  of  the  classical  gold-finder. 

A  little  book  was  sent  to  us  some  time  since 
and  we  have  read  it  very  carefnlly.*  It  contains 
the  story  of  a  life,  and  wrought  into  it  are  other 
stories.  We  knew  the  subject  of  the  book  intimately 
and  well.  Bone  years  sinoe  few  men  were  better 
known  in  Sootland  than  James  Stiriiug.  Ere  then 
he  was  a  man  old  in  years,  but  of  a  powerful  frame 
and  a  vigorous  constitution.  When  the  temper- 
anee  movement  gathered  consistency  and  strength 
it  bad  many  friends  who,  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties, at  no  small  cost  even  of  money,  and  certainly 
of  time,  aided  its  extension.  It  had  also  regular 
lecturers  who  were  employed  by  the  societies  for 
that  purpose. 

James  Stirling  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  latter  class.  There  is  scarcely  a  town 
or  village  in  Scotland  wbich  he  did  not  visit.  He 
once  or  twice  crossed  to  Ireland,  and  he  proceeded 
into  England ;  but  he  must  have  kept  in  the  north 
of  both  countries  if  he  wished  to  be  understood. 
His  manner  of  speech  was  Scotch  to  the  extreme, 
broad  and  deep.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Strathblane,  in  1774.  In  1831  he  was,  therefore,  in 
his  57th  year,  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  that  period 
of  life,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  fellowmen  to 
abandon  a  habit  which  had  interfered  with  his  own 
happiness  for  nearly  forty  years.  Political  excite- 
ment  was  very  strong  in  1831,  and  he  addressed 
some  public  meetings  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  a  tone 
that  induced  the  temperance  societies  to  seek  his 
assistance.  He  had  before  that  date  adopted  their 
views.  Twenty  years  afterwards  he  wrote  in  his 
notebook,  "I  have  addressed  nearly  5,000  meetings, 
in  churches,  halls,  schools  and  bams,  and  in  the 
open  air,  and  sometimes  in  large  tents  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and  once  in  a  village  smithy  upon  the 
Borders."  The  "5,000  meetings"  were  compre- 
bended  within  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The 
addresses  alone  involved  great  labour,  but  those 
who  know  the  old  man's  story  remember  that  the 
work  in  the  meetings  was  often  not  so  great  as  the 
labour  of  reaching  them.  A  lecturer's  tour  through 
the  larger  towns  may  be  very  agreeable ;  but  Mr. 
Stirling's  joumies  extended  to  500  different  locali- 
ties, chiefly  in  Scotland,  and  involved  necessarily 
all  kinds  of  conveyance,  from  the  common  aud 
primitive  mode  upwards ;  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 

♦  •'The  Gloaming  of  Life  :  a  Memoir  of  James  Stirling." 
By  the  Eev.  Akxaadef  WallMe. 


from  January  to  July ;  at  a  period  xA  Hie  when 
active  and  incessant  toil  are  not  expected. 

The  family  history  of  James  Stirling  had  its 
romantic  and  sorrowful  tonohes.  His  grandmother 
was  the  daoghter  and  heiress  of  a  person  of 'pro- 
perty in  Perthshire.  She  loved  and  married  the 
Sergeant-Major  of  a  regiment  then  quartered  in 
one  of  the  Perthshire  towns — probably  **  the  fsir 
city  of  Perth"  itself.  Her  par^  objeoted  to  the 
marriage,  for  they  were  rich,  and  Sergeant-l£i|or 
Drysdale  was  not  wealthy.  Their  objections  were 
supported  by  prudential  reasons;  but  they  were 
carried  into  iniquity  and  revenge,  far  past  aU  wiS' 
dom,  even  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  The  maniage 
occurred.  The  heiress  was  disowned,  and  the 
daughter  was  never  forgiven. 

Some  time  after,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
abroad,  and  Mrs.  Drysdale  could  not  acoomptny 
her  nusband,  for  her  first-bom  child,  Jeannie  Drys- 
dale, was  only  a  few  months  old.  With  sorrowfol 
steps  the  young  lady  carried  her  infant  to  Cuhoss, 
and  there  remained  in  weary  suspense,  nntfl  the 
fatal  news  arrived  of  her  husband's  death.  He 
was  slain  in  battle.  Bad  commentary  on  herobm 
is  the  fact,  that  James  Stirling's  biographer,  with 
all  his  industry  and  seal  can  only  make  oat  that  his 
grandfather,  Sergeant-Major  Drysdale,  fell  "  pro- 
bably in  the  attack  upon  Garthagena."  This  word 
"probably"  teaches  the  value  of  those  *•  nominal" 
returns  which  are  now  published  in  the  GautU 
after  a  great  battle.  A  hundred  years  benoe,  some 
biographers  of  great  industry  may  find  them  useful 

Cast  upon  this  wide,  wide  wond,  witii  her  infant, 
Mrs.  Drysdale  was  enabled,  by  some  means,  to  opei 
a  little  shop  in  Stirling.  Even  in  this  dingy  shop 
she  still  remained  a  lady,  poor  but  courteous  and 
kind,  and  her  customers  and  neighbours  all  held 
her  in  great  regard,  but  she  was  poor,  and  her  cus- 
tomers were  poor,  and  her  profits,  like  her  stock, 
must  have  been  small.  One  day,  a  regiment 
marched  through  the  street,  and  the  officer  in 
command  went  up  to  the  widow  at  her  door  and 
inquired  if  she  was  not  Mrs.  Drysdale.  He  went 
into  her  shop  and  sought  a  glass  of  water,  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  and  arranged  for  Jeannie  Drys- 
dale's  education  at  a  superior  school,  "a  kind  of 
boarding  school,"  we  are  told. 

Many  years  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Drysdale's 
parents  had  died  obdurate.  They  left  their  pro- 
property  to  some  relative  harder  of  heart  than 
themselves ;  and  at  last  Jeannie  Drysdale,  then  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family,  walked  from  Strath- 
blane to  Stirling,  for  her  mother*s  death  was  nigh. 
Mr.  Wallace  says : 

"  She  uriTed  in  time  to  hear  her  mother  htu  iettmoBj 
to  the  care  and  faith  folness  of  the  widow*a  God,  and  thoQ^ 
•he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  on  the  part  of  thoee  vho 
were  never  reeonoUed  to  her,  no  rnnrmnr  eecaped  her  hps. 
She  trusted  in  Ihe  Safionr  who,  whan  vpon  the  cnea,  eea- 
mended  hii  vidowed  mother  to  the  oare  and  protMlioB  of 
the  beloved  disciple.  Her  latter  end  was  peace.  She  spoke 
of  all  the  ways  in  whichacoTcnant-keeping  Qod  had  kd  hsr, 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  her  cheqnered  life,  and  invoked 
all  ooveoant  blessings  npoa  Uie  head  of  her  dangler,  and  the 
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babo  lA  her  armi .    Her  hard  lot  is  another  inttance  of  how 
one  false  step  will  blast  the  fairest  prospects  for  life." 

We  ba?e  made  this  extract  for  the  sake  of  the 
last  sentence ;  and  we  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  there.     The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Drysdale 
wu  not  exactly  prudent,  according  to  common  use 
and  want.     The  attachment,  in  the  first  instance, 
sras  impmdent ;  if  youxig  people  have  the  making 
of  these  occurrences.  Very  probably  the  young  lady*s 
adamantine  parents  were  more  blameable  for  its 
existence  than  any  other  persons.     Still,  after  its 
establishment,  we  are  confident  that  "  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel "  must  not  consider  the  consequence 
altogether  a  "  false  step.*'    It  wonM  ha?e  been  a 
wrong  step  if  the  young  lady  bad  lived  on  with  the 
Sergeant-Major  in  her  heart,  lived  on  to  marriage 
with  somebody  rich  enough  to  please  her  parents, 
and  rendered  her  life  a  liviug  lie.    Mach  more 
respectable  was  the  widow  in  her  little  shop  at 
Stirling,  straggling  to  support  her  young  daughter, 
than    the    squire's    wife  would    probably    have 
been  in  the  circumstances  supposed.     Professed 
and  professional  moralists  should  learn  to  know  the 
meaning  of  ''false  steps,"  even  in  these  cases. 
The  young  soldier  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
estimable,   and    an   intelligent  man.      He,  was 
Ytrj  young,  and  yet  he  was  Sergeant-Major  of 
his  regiment.    He  was  remembered  by  his  com* 
manding  officer,  years  after  Ids  death,  evidently 
with  respectful  esteem.     His  wife  was  a  widow 
early  in  life,  and  although  we  know  nothing  of  her 
doneatic  history,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
she  might  have  been  a  wife  again.     That  lonely 
life  of  bers,  without  a  shade  of  reproach  for  years, 
indicates  that  her  attachment  to  her  husband  was 
something  deeper  than  a  wilful  girl's  whim.     The 
''false  step'  lay  in  the  impulsive  baste  of  the 
young  people  to  marry,  and  the  dogged  persistence 
oi  the  old  people  to  steal  something.  If  they  could 
not  steal  away  their  daughter's  peace  of  mind,  they 
oonld  ftod  did  steal  such  part  of  their  property  as 
they  needed  not  in  life,  from  her  to  whom  it  be- 
k>Qged  naturally.     The  Sergeant-Major  was  not  a 
wise,  and,  rightly  considered,  he  was  not  perhaps, 
a  generoas  lover,  although  he  bad  no  knowledge  of 
these   characteristics.     The    lady    was,   perhaps, 
impatient  because  there  may  have  been  no  little 
dour  sererity  in  the  case.     The  wickedness  of  the 
transaction,  however,  lay  in  the  low  and  vengeful 
pride  of  the  elder  people.     When  death  had  ren< 
dered  ihe  eonnexion  a  memory,  they  might  have 
taken  their  young  daughter  to  their  home.     In 
that  case,  periiape,  the  great  temperance  reformer 
among  the  working  men  of  Scotland  would  not  have 
existed. 

Jeannie  Brysdale  received  a  good  education  at  a 
"soperior  school,"  but  she  entered  the  service  of 
"  a  eonntry  laird,"  and  shortly  afterwards  married 
Jamee  Stirling;  one  of  the  laird's  pbnghmen.  He 
aeoDS  to  have  passed  through  life  as  a  jobber  and 
labourer  in  tl^  pmah  of  Strathblane,  and  Mrs. 
Scirliiig  beeaaie  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  and 
death  ematt  often  to  her  dwelling.    It  requires 


little  knowledge  of  the  world  to  say  tbat,  wbile  an 
educated,  she  was  also  a  "  managing  and  thrifty" 
mother. 

The  schooldays  of  James  Stirling,  the  younger, 
were  comprised  between  his  fifth  and  his  seventh 
year.  When  be  was  seven  years  old  he  became  a 
herd  boy,  first  to  the  persons  who  kept  the  public 
at  Kirkhouse,  where  he  passed  five  years  of  his 
boyhood.  It  was  near  his  father's  cottage,  and  he 
slept  there.  Then  he  went  to  keep  the  sheep  on  a 
more  distant  farm  in  the  parish  of  Balfron,  and  by 
some  means  he  had  many  of  the  popular  books  of 
the  day,  and  read  them  on  the  hill.  When  he  came 
to  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Wallace,  or  the  "Scot- 
tish Worthies,"  tbat  was  parUoularly  pathetic,  he 
read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  in 
after  life  he  wrote  that,  while  not  very  certain  as 
to  the  cows  and  sheep,  he  kne^v  that  the  collie  dog 
listened.  Sometimes  the  sentiments  became  too 
deeply  mournful  for  the  berdboy.  In  tbeae  paa« 
sages  he  waxed  loud  in  his  eloquence,  and  then 
the  tears  began  to  falK  Tbe  collie  dog  did  not  like 
these  demonstrations  that  occurred  when,  in  Jamee 
Stirling's  own  language,  "  the  heart  swelled  to  mj 
throat."  Still,  the  collie  dog  in  duty  sympathised 
with  his  master,  who  wrote — "  He  howled  most 
piteously  along  with  me  for  a  while,  and  if  I  did 
not  stop  soon  after  he  began,  he  would  bark  and 
snap  at  my  face  till  silence  was  restored, ;  then  be 
would  look  blythe  and  cheerful,  and  fawn  on  me, 
and  lick  my  hackit  feet." 

The  herd  on  the  hill  was  thus  not  altogether 
lonely.  Far  from  living  men,  in  these  high  soli- 
tudes, around  him  there  stretched  a  wide  expanse 
of  scenery,  extremely  interesting  everywhere,  often 
grand  and  imposing.  The  beasts  became  his  very 
honest  and  trusting  companions,  and  the  recoUectioa 
is  humiliating  to  our  nature  that  the  herd  met  with 
bad  companions,  chiefly  after  he  left  the  solitudes 
of  the  hills  and  came  down  among  busy  men.  At 
Balfron,  James  Stirling  was  a  religions  boy.  He 
lived  in  the  presence  of  God ;  he  had  no  feeling  of 
hypocrisy  there.  He  could  not  pray  that  he  might 
be  seen  of  men,  for  there'  were  none  to  see  him, 
except  indeed  at  eventide,  but  then  it  is  probable 
that  few  or  none  knew  his  visits  to  the  old  "  stane 
dyke"  unless  the  two  men  who  also  slept  in  an 
out-house,  and  who  were  like-minded.  There  is 
a  sad  contrast  between  this  testimony  respecting 
his  Balfron  companions  and  the  general  repute  dT 
bothies  on  our  farms  at  the  present  time. 

In  April  of  1798  the  berdboy  was  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker  in  Paisley.  He  was  placed  in  an 
attic  along  with  the  journeymen  to  learn  his  trade. 
The  change  from  the  free  and  fresh  air  of  the  bills 
of  Balfron  to  the  tobacco  and  whiskey  tainted 
atmosphere  of  the  Paisley  garret,  tried  the  consti- 
tution of  the  boy  more  than  it  oould  bear.  The 
drinking  usages  of  the  men  introduced  him  to  the 
bane  and  the  bitterness  of  many  future  years. 
These  drunken  usages  were  founded  on  the  grossest 
tyranny  of  bad  manners.  They  were  evil  commu 
nications  endowed  with  am  irrea^iUe  power.     1% 
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apprentice  and  journeyman  who  endeavoured  to 
resist  them  was  marked.  Eew  men  had  the  moral 
courage,  and  as  it  sometimes  required  the  physical 
strength  to  resist  them.  James  Stirling  fell  before 
their  power,  and  his  early  history  was  made  through 
them  a  chequered  tablet — an  ever-shifting  scene 
of  cloud  and  sunshine — a  remarkable  commingling 
of  light  and  shade.  At  the  time  when  he  was 
acquiring  gradually  and  surely  the  love  of  strong 
drink,  he  was  struggling  to  scrape  together  a  penny 
weekly  as  his  payment  to  a  circulatiug  library,  and 
fees  for  his  attendance  upon  an  evening  school. 
He  continued  in  Paisley  for  some  time  after  the 
expiry  of  his  apprenticediip ;  but  his  father  died, 
and  his  motlier  having  discovered  the  habits  con- 
tracted bj  her  son,  adopted  the  decisive  step  of 
removing  to  Paisley,  and  setting  up  house,  for  his 
sake,  in  that  town.  The  experiment  was  com- 
pletely successful.  The  presence  of  his  mother 
restrained  the  young  shoemaker.  He  got  work 
into  the  house.  He  kept  regular  hours.  He 
went  habitually  to  church ;  and  the  old  practice  of 
family  worship  was  commenced  in  Paisley  as  it  had 
been  followed  at  Strathblane.  It  was  a  year  of 
peace ;  but  Mrs.  Stirling  was  unable  to  live  in  the 
close  air  of  Paisley,  and  she  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  house  there,  and  reside  with  one  of  her 
daughters  atMilogavie.  The  change  was  ruinous 
to  her  son.  He  was  a  person  of  social  habits  and 
tastes,  who  could  not  dwell,  and  read,  and  think 
alone.  He  had  also  many  of  the  qualities  in 
demand  at  convivial  meetings.  After  they  ceased 
to  be  the  flow  of  reason,  he  could  convert  them 
into  the  flow  of  song,  rather  than  of  soul.  He 
told  a  story  better  than  almost  any  man  of  his 
day,  we  suspect,  in  Paisley,  rich  as  Paisley  has 
been — proverbially  rich — in  the  genius  of  its 
artisans,  and  he  even  then  roust  have  possessed 
keen  satirical  powers. 

Out  of  the  whirlpool  he  was  again  drawn  by  the 
influence  of  his  mother,  and  he  went  to  reside  and 
work  at  Milugavie.  His  character  then  was  not 
worse  than  that  of  many  other  young  men  of  the 
village,  but  that  is  only  saying  that  all  were  bad 
and  thoughtless.  He  passed  a  large  part  of  his 
time  iu  idleness,  frequented  the  country  balls  or 
(lances  oftener  than  was  convenient  for  a  man  who 
had  to  earn  his  bread,  and  stopped  later  in  the 
morning  there  than  was  consistent  with  a  day*s 
good  work.  Then  political  excitement  interfered 
with  these  merry  meetings,  and  he  cast  his  mind 
into  the  troubles  of  dark  days.  He  was  a  free 
spoken  man,  and  his  general  information  made  him 
formidable  in  the  opinion  of  county  justices  and 
squires,  whose  fears  conjured  up  in  Scotland  a 
repetition  of  the  crimes  enacted  iu  France.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  inner  lives  of  those  angry 
working  men  whose  power  they  feared.  They 
knew  not,  or  they  overlooked,  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  in  the  homes  of  those  men  whose  hard  danc- 
ing on  one  eveuing,  and  hard  speaking  under  many 
wrongs  on  another  night,  may  not  have  been 
absolutely  consistent  with  other  parts  of  their  lives. 


There  never  was  a  day  in  all  these  troubles  vhea 
crimes  like  those  of  France  could  have  been  per- 
petrated in  this  land.  No  revenge  would  have 
reddened  any  scaffold  if  *'  the  friends  of  the  people'' 
had  obtained  all  that  they  sought  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Universal  suffrage  in  Scotbod 
never  was  at  any  time  a  dangerous  experiment. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  always  under 
a  restraining  power,  which  would  have  prevented 
excesses  that  might  have  been  feared  in  some  lands. 
We  use  the  word  "  restraining"  to  get  rid  of  ^y 
theological  objection,  for  in  all  his  follies  first, 
and  wickednesses  next,  eariy  habits  threw  over 
James  Stirling  a  restraint  that  he  would  not  sub- 
sequently have  called  religion. 

He  was  a  likely  person  to  commit  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  authorities  at  a  time  when  tbey  had 
little  or  none,  but  construed  the  common  language 
of  discussion  into  the  terms  of  treason.  At  one 
time  he  attended  one  of  the  great  gatherings  for 
public  worship,  common  then  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  It  was  a  tent  preaching  on  the  green 
brao  at  Milngavie,  and  became  to  him  one  of  the 
many  evidences  that  an  incident  is  often  life's 
turning  point  for  ever.  *  James  Stirling  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  a  marked  man ;  and  a  few 
more  weeks  of  what  those  who  were  empowered 
to  do  evil  considered  seditious  conduct,  would  have 
consigned  him  quietly  to  the  army  or  the  navy«  to 
learn  the  virtue  of  silence  there. 

Another  fate  was  assigned  for  this  man,  and  so 
he  went  to  the  tent  preaching  at  the  green  hne 
of  Milngavie.  Another  had  gone  there,  too,  whose 
life  was  to  be  changed,  and  for  long  years  into 
mourning,  by  the  walk.  James  Stirling  and  Janet 
Buchanan  first  met  in  the  crowd  oa  the  green 
brae,  and  another  passion  suspended  patriotism  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  shoemaker.  The  persons 
who  were  looking  rather  sharp  after  Stiriing*s 
conduct,  for  the  public  good,  thought  that  a  man 
in  love  is  not  dangerous  to  the  state,  mod  that 
Janet  Buchanan  would  effectually  subdue  the 
radicalism  of  her  friend.  Their  conclusion  was 
correct  and  shrewd.  This  courtship  lasted  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  we  have  his  own  entry  on  iu 
close : — "  In  the  beginning  of  1800,  took  a  house, 
furnished  it  as  well  as  I  could ;  got  married  on 
the  5  th  of  April,  set  up  family  worship  at  the 
beginning,  and  lived  very  happily." 

The  sentence  shows  the  balancing  character  at 
that  time  of  the  writer.  He  was  perfectly  sincere 
when  he  set  up  family  worship  at  the  begtnuiog, 
although  even  then  he  occasionally  "  tarried  bng 
at  the  wine  cup,"  especially  after  a  passion  for 
singing  seized  the  people  of  Milngavie ;  and  he 
became  a  leader  in  church  music,  which  could  not 
have  involved  much  danger ;  but  secular  music 
followed,  and  throats  became  dry. 

He  commenced  business  as  a  shoemaker,  and 
was  very  successful.  To  his  old  mother,  Jeannie 
Drysdale,  he  was  kind,  as  a  son  should  be ;  but 
he  mixed  drinking  fits,  away  from  home,  with  hb 
readings  from  the  Bible  at  her  bedside,  jumI  stiU 
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we  do  not  beliere  that  he  was  ever  a  hypocrite ; 
he  was  too  generous  and  kind,  even  in  these  be- 
gionittgs  of  his  dark  middle  age,  to  be  a  hypocrite. 

The  oharaoter  is  strange;  it  seems  fantastic. 
Sirangar  still  is  the  truth  that  it  is  common. 
These  struggles  between  evil  and  good  for  the 
maatery  over  the  soul  are  to  be  found  in  every 
breast.  A  foolish,  sentimental,  and  weak  book,  is 
called  "  The  Soul ;  its  Aspiratious  and  its  Sorrows." 
This  title  is  most  oomprebensive,  although  that  of  a 
daagtrous  volume ;  but  the  history  of  the  heart  has 
many  inconsistencies,  like  that  of  James  Stirling ; 
aad  many  dying  mothers,  with  their  soul's  parting 
breath,  hare  hwJ,  like  Jeannie  Drysdale,  when  her 
loDg  and  trying  wrestling  with  the  world  was  over, 
and  she  was  gobg,  as  she  felt,  to  the  land  of  light 
and  love  perpetmd,  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  earth's 
bitterness  in  sueh  earnest  words  as  hers— ^'  Oh  I 
Jamie,  be  mair  watchful  over  yourself,  and  Qod 
help  yon !" 

From  1800  to  1830— the  first  thirty  years  of 
Stirling's  married  life  might  have  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  unequal  duration.  During  the 
early  ten  years  he  appears  to  have  had  a  good 
conntty  buriness;  but  he  addieted  himself  to 
drinking,  and  during  the  later  twenty  years  he  was 
a  Boted  drunkard,  not  invariably  under  intoxicat- 
ing influence,  but  one  who  mispent  the  greater  part 
of  his  earnings,  and  robbed  his  family.  Days  of 
remorse  followed,  and  even  weeks  or  months  of 
steady  work,  bat  they  were  suoeeeded  by  deban- 
oheriea,  new  esoapes  from  destruction  in  his 
dmnkennees,  new  warnings  if  he  would  be  warned, 
and  new  wretehedneeses  in  the  house  at  home,  so 
oftan  bare  because  the  public  house  was  furnished 
partly  at  its  owner's  expense. 

Hk  wife  was  a 'retiring  woman.V  Neighbours 
saw  her  sufferings,  but  they  never  heard  them  from 
her  lipe.  Her  children  were  clothed  scantily,  but 
their  worn  elothes  were  dean  ;  and  amid  aU  her 
sufferings,  if  her  poverty  was  detected,  it  was 
poverty  rendered  respectable.  These  thirty  years 
brought  her  innumerable  wrongs ;  but  she  was 
staid  up  under  all  by  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and 
thej  came  to  their  end,  for  "out  of  the  mouth  of 
babea  and  sueklings  hast  Thou  ordained  strength." 

It  happened  thus.  Jamee  Stirlbg  was  never 
a  man  to  be  overlooked  as  despicably  lost.  The 
old  minister  who  had  attended  his  mother's  death- 
bed watched  over  her  son's  weary  course  with 
aiSbetionate  regard  and  sorrow.  He  seems  never 
to  have  desponded,  but  ever  hoped  for  the  recovery 
of  his  wayward  hearer,  and,  as  has  been  remarked, 
ooeasional  precentor.  One  dsy  he  left  a  copy 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher's  sermons  on  intemper- 
ance at  Mrs.  Stirling's,  hoping  that  her  husband 
migiit,  perhaps,  read  them.  The  story  is  told  by 
James  Stirling  himself  in  his  notes: — 

"  I  htd  been  in  the  public  house  all  day,  and  at  niglit, 
wkem  I  eame  home,  ray  wife,  at  nsnal,  was  reading  a  chapter 
to  Use  duUren.  When  she  was  so  engaged,  I  went  in  slip* 
pfag  like  a  ooadtmBsi  oriBiDal.  The  portion  of  Soriptnrt 
t«^  vat  the  SM  duptsr  of  lUtthfW*s  gospel,  in  whieh 


these  words  occar :  *  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
Hit  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Htm,  then  shall  Ho 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory:  And  before  Him  shaM  be 
gathered  alljaations;  and  He  shall  separate  them  one  ft^n 
another  os  the  shepherd  divideth  his  shncp  from  the  goats  t 
And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  bat  the  goats 
on  the  left.'  Our  youngest  boy,  then  about  foar  years  old, 
was  lying  with  his  head  on  his  mother*s  lap,  and  Jast  when 
she  had  read  these  awfal  words,  he  looked  np  earnestly  in 
her  face  and  asked — '  Will  father  be  a  goat  then,  mother  f* 
This  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  earnest,  ionooent 
look  of  the  child,  the  bewilderment  of  the  poor  mother,  and 
above  all,  the  question  itself,  smote  me  to  the  heartU  core." 

The  father  felt  himself  rebuked.  Next  day  he 
was  ashamed  to  appear  with  his  children  at  church, 
so  he  writes  that  he  stopped  at  home,  adding— 
"  when  looking  about  the  house  for  some  suitable 
book  to  read  on  Sabbath,"  he  laid  his  hands  on 
Dr.  Beecher's  six  sermons,  took  his  resolution, 
and  from  that  day  he  abstained  from  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks.  Soon  afterwards  a  temperance  society 
was  formed  at  Milngavie,  and  his  name  was  third 
on  the  list,  which  his  minbter  first  signed.  A 
little  boy,  one  of  his  children,  comprehended  the 
matter  thoiougbly,  and  ran  to  his  mother  with  the- 
good  news — "Mother,  mother!  father  has  put 
down  his  name."  Thank  Oodl"  said  the  poor 
tried  wife,  '*  if  he  has  signed  it,  he'll  keep  it." 

And  he  kept  it.  He  returned  home,  and  visited 
not  the  public  house  by  the  way*  So  he  could 
conduct  family  worship  himself  that  night.  The 
116th  Psalm,  in  the  Scottish  version,  is  full  of 
pathetic  passages.  Looking  over  a  London  paper 
recently,  we  found  that  version  deeciibed  as  **  beg« 
garly  elements,"  in  contrast  with  certain  hymns 
which  did  not  appear  always  to  have  more  thatt 
suflloient  reason  or  rhythm.  That  opiniou  of  even 
the  literary  merits  of  the  translation  is  erroneous  | 
yet  there  are  not  many  lines  in  it  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  the  116ih,  where  Stirling  stopped 
that  night,  and  could  sbg  no  farther :    • 

«*  Thou  did'st  my  mourning  eyes  firom  tears. 
My  feet  from  falling  free." 

Then  he  read,  or  tried  to  read,  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  his  biographer  says : 

**  He  cried  from  the  depths  and  he  was  heard.    The . 
reoording  angel  bore  to  heaven  from  that  little  circle  the 
offering  of  at  least  one  broken  and  contrite  heart,  and  a 
victory  was  won  that  night  which  will  never  be  forgottea 
throughout  eternity.** 

His  business  began  immediately  to  prosper,  fils 
physical  strength  returned.  He  seemed  daily  to 
grow  younger.  He  had  stooped  with  weakness 
for  a  time.  Kow  he  stood  straight  before  the 
world. .  In  the  political  movements  of  that  time 
he  felt  a  strong  interest,  and  attended  some  local 
meetings  at  which  he  commenced  his  long  career 
as  a  public  speaker.  The  Mechanic's  Institute 
followed  the  temperance  society,  and  he  was  its 
most  zealous  member.  Gradually  he  began  to 
address  public  meetings  in  favour  of  temperance 
principles ;  and  early  in  1831  be  abandoned  a  busi- 
ness which  flourished,  for  a  life  of  perpetual  tola, 
as  lecturer  for  one  of  the  societies.    It  was  a  large 
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sAorifioe  of  ease,  of  moaej,  and  more  iban  botb,  of 
ibose  domestio  affections  which  he  always  appre- 
ciated and  then  eujojed,  for  his  familj  was  nume- 
rous.    He  bad  passed  his  57th  year. 

There  are  circumstances  that  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  turning  point  of  this  man's  history.  He 
had  preserred  the  outward  forms  and  semblances 
of  religion,  and  they  had  aggra? ated  the  days  and 
nights  of  remorse  which  were  the  recoil  from  those 
of  rcTclry  that  turned  into  sin.  He  cherished  a 
warm  affection  for  his  relati?es,  and  that  alone 
would  increase  the  bitterness  of  the  pangs  that 
wrung  his  heart  in  these  incipient  repentances  that 
teemed  altogether  unarailing.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  naturally  strong  and  Tigorous  mind,  gifted  most 
remarkably  with  rich  stores  of  imagination;  an 
accurate  reasoner,  not  rery  bitter  but  very  cutting 
in  his  sarcasms.  He  was  attached  tx>  his  country 
in  a  proper  sense,  anxious  for  the  extension  of  her 
political  freedom,  and  acquainted  far  more  fully 
with  our  English  literature  than  many  of  those 
who,  by  virtue  of  a  few  years  at  college,  deemed 
theinsdrea  correct  in  lookbg  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  unlearned. 

He  was  indebted  to  "  good  women**  for  the  pre- 
iervation  of  these  good  influences.  They  were,  at 
least,  the  instruments  who  kept  him  from  a  deeper 
falL  He  has  many  who  remember  his  exertions 
still  in  Scotland,  but  with  whatever  good  he  was 
enabled  to  do,  and  whatever  labour  be  manfully 
endured  in  his  old  age,  the  names  of  Jeannie  Drys- 
dale  and  Janet  Buchanan  are  connected  insepara- 
bly. The  mother  and  the  wife  saved  the  son  and 
the  husband  from  a  worse  fate  than  ever  befel  him ; 
but  there  was  ^ omethbg  to  repay  their  patience, 
even  in  the  drunkard,  in  his  lowest  times.  It  is 
the  '*  as  usual  '*  in  the  account  of  the  last  day  of 
his  drinking  life — that  "as  usual**  in  his  wife's 
pmetioe,  after  and  during  twenty  years  of  penury 
and  trial,  that  gives  this  tale  of  humble  living  its 
beauty,  and  gave  it  force ;  and  that  "  as  usual " 
may  have  exerted  over  him,  in  hb  former  career,  a 
restraining  influence  that  none  on  earth  may  tell. 

Although  he  began  late  in  life  his  public  advo- 
cacy of  this  reformation,  yet  he  continued  for  more 
that  twenty-three  years,  moving  from  place  to 
place,  working  his  way,  as  he  styles  his  practice, 
from  the  Borders  to  John  o'Groats — ever  welcome 
to  those  who  became  his  friends ;  and  no  man  in 
Scotland  had  a  more  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
His  personal  experiences  were  employed  in  en- 
forcing his  views ;  but  not  offensively,  or  in  bad 
taste.  We  once  heard  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  the 
same  subject  assert  broadly  that  he  had  murdered 
his  mother.  We  half  thought  at  the  moment  of  a 
policeman,  and  the  propriety  of  having  the  man 
hung  on  his  own  confession.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, he  so  explained  the  matricide  that  it  appeared 
whipping  would  have  been  the  preferable  punish- 
ment at  the  date  of  the  events,  or  that  common 
doom — imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

Mr.  Stirling  never  fell  into  errors  of  that  kind. 
He  had  accumulated  an  immense  fund  of  anec* 


dotes;  aud  he  employed  them  advantageously. 
He  had  great  natural  eloquence,  and  he  wielded  it 
for  noble  ends.  He  seemed  to  possess  more  is- 
fluence  over  the  labouring  and  artisan  dasses  than 
any  of  the  other  regular  lecturers  of  the  societies ; 
and  the  reason  was  apparent — in  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  their  temptations  and  trials, 
the  guileless  character  of  his  life  then,  his  cease- 
less labours  and  wanderings,  and  the  fact  that, 
while  all  well  understoood  his  arguments  and  iUas- 
trations,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  them  to  be 
the  thoughts  of  a  superior  mind. 

When  the  subject  was  new  to  the  country,  its 
friends  were  met  by  all  descriptions  of  aigaments ; 
several  of  them  founded  upon  religion,  and  othea 
upon  political  expediency;  and  curious  •eenci 
occurred  at  some  of  these  meetings.  The  happj 
wit,  and  ever  ready  resources  of  Mr.  Stirihl;, 
rendered  him  a  formidable  person  to  meet  in  that 
way ;  and  often  his  replies  were  quotations  from 
some  author,  with  whose  writings  few  believed  him 
to  be  familiar ;  but  his  reading  was  diligently  pur- 
sued from  the  hiUs  of  Balfron  to  near  the  village 
churchyard  of  New  Kilpatriok. 

The  common  accusation  that  a  new  eysiem  of 
self  denial  was  put  in  the  place  of  the  gospel,  by 
these  societies,  fell  lightly  upon  him ;  beoaose  no 
person  could  bear  patiently  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  rapeat  still  that  statement.  As  he  grew  in 
years  bis  opinions  seemed  to  become  more  fixed  on 
that  subject.  Just  as  he  drew  nearer  to  tbe  future 
world,  it  occupied  more  of  his  speeches,  and  was 
probably  more  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  often  is 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Ragged  Church,  as  it  was  first 
called,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  until  we  believe 
it  has  no  right  to  the  title  of  **  ragged,*'  was  eon- 
menced  originally  in  conjunction  with  Janes 
Stiriing. 

He  continued  this  course  of  life  for  neatly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  travelling  from  pitj  to  town, 
from  town  to  village,  over  the  land,  when  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Even  then,  he  was  oompeOed 
sometimes  literally  to  walk  his  way,  where  no  con- 
veyance could  be  found.  It  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  all  his  5,000  addresses  were  confined 
to  temperance.  They  had  often  reference  to  other 
subjects,  and  were,  indeed,  alignments  for  all  aoctal 
changes  and  improvements.  His  busy  evening  of 
life  had  a  crowd  of  trials,  and  it  was  a  busy  even- 
ing, for  he  could  write  of  one  district  that  there  he 
had  visited  4,000  families,  and  this  terrible  visiting 
had  no  part  in  the  5,000  addresses,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  thousand  miles  of  travelling.  It 
was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  more  than  half  over, 
when  his  wife  died  in  her  seventieth  year.  His 
conduct  for  two-thirds  of  their  married  life — and 
it  was  a  long  one — was,  he  wrote,  "a  sorrow, 
compared  with  which,  even  the  loss  of  her,  and  aE 
other  sorrows  that  have  befallen  me,  are  but  light.** 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  1849,  he  met  his  eldest 
son,  who,  with  much  of  his  Cather*8  turn  of  miad, 
had  (alien  into  his  old  habits,  but,  carrying  them 
farther  than  the  example,  had  sunk  iato  a  vagnmt 
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and  wanderer,  earning  his  dailj  bread  (and  more 
than  bread)  as  a  street  musician.  It  was  New- 
YearVdaj,  a  peculiarly  daugerous  day  in  Scotland. 
The  father  and  the  son  were  long  together.  The 
latter  promised  ta  reform.  They  were  to  meet 
that  CTening.  They  never  met.  The  body  of  his 
son  was  carried  to  the  dead-house.  It  was  the  body 
of  a  snidde !  This  blow  crushed  the  old  man*s 
heart  for  a  season.  His  self-reproaches  again 
formed  the  greatest  bitterness  in  his  sorrow.  For 
a  time  he  was  inclined  to  discontinue  his  labours, 
and  he  was  then  in  his  seventy -fifth  year;  but  at 
length  he  thought  his  duty  was  "  to  go  on  his 
way/'  &o.  He  attended  a  meeting  soon  after. 
Perhaps  firom  respeet  and  sympathy  for  the  father, 
the  end  of  the  son,  or  the  relationship,  had  not  been 
generally  known.  He  told  the  sad  tile  himself, 
and  one  of  his  friends  wrote  : — "  He  made  such 
an  affecting  appeal  to  parents,  and  gaye  such  ear- 
xeei  advice  to  the  young,  that  an  effect  was  pro- 
daoed  upon  the  audience  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
produced  before  nor  since  by  public  speaking.** 

We  believe  that.  .  Yet  the  speaker  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age — a  man  of  many  sorrows  and 
maeh  toil. 

He  met  often  with  minor  accidents,  and  not 
few  serere  calamities.  His  days  of  travelling  were 
stogmlarly  unfortunate,  and  he  seemed  repeatedly 
at  the  door  of  death ;  yet  it  was  good  to  see  his 
efaeerful  resignation,  either  to  depart  again  into  the 
worid,  or  to  enter  that  gate.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  felt  that  his  mind  had  a  multitude  of  hidden 
griefs,  even  while  to  casual  acquaintances  he  often 
seemed  to  be  a  cheerful  and  peculiarly  happy  man ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  one  sense,  what 
aeeaed  to  be  really  was  true. 

After  his  eightieth  year  he  ceased  to  itinerate, 
and  he  resided  at  Milngavie ;  but  then  he  visited 
we  workshop  daily,  and  read  for  some  hours  to  the 
«en  while  they  were  engaged  in  their  ordinary 


labour.  One  day  they  missed  him,  and  he  came 
no  more.  His  lecturings,  readings,  and  visitings 
were  ended,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  he 
was  taken  from  scenes  and  work  that  he  loved  well, 
to  scenes  that  he  loved  better ;  from  the  friends 
who  esteemed  him  warmly,  to  the  friends  who  had 
gone  before,  and  whom  he  had  missed  for  years  on 
earth ;  taken  under  the  guidance  of  the  Eriend  he 
followed  in  his  boyhood,  forgot  often  in  his  mid- 
time,  and  loved  again  in  "  the  gloamin*  of  life.*' 

In  the  church-yard  of  New  Eilpatrick  there  is 
a  high  monument  among  many  graves — in  an 
obelisk  form — and  on  the  base  his  name,  the  date 
of  his  birth  and  of  his  death,  with  the  testimony 

"  Uii  noblest  monament  is  to  bo  found  in  the  many  onco 
wretched  homes  that  he  made  happy ;  and  the  highest  test*- 
mony  to  his  Christian  character  and  personal  worth,  his 
stirring  eloquence  and  self-denying  labours,  is  expressed  in 
the  warm  gratitude  of  hundreds  whom  he  rescued  from  the 
crushing  grup  of  Scotland's  greatest  curse.  The  blessing 
of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and  he 
caused  many  heaits  to  sing  for  joy.'* 

We  would  not  have  been  charged  with  doing 
anything  very  strange  if  we  had  traced  the  history 
of  some  man  who  began  life  as  a  herdboy,  and 
expired  with  a  million  to  his  credit,  in  money  or 
property;  yet  it  would  be  easy,  and  not  exactly 
invidious,  to  mention  such  men  who  have  lived  and 
died ;  and  there  are  few  quite  so  hard  in  heart  who 
could  say  that  they  would  now  prefer  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  these  rich  men*s  lives,  as  their  life,  to 
the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  history  of  this 
social  reformer.  He  was  *'  one  of  and  one  in  a 
million.*'  Great  powers  of  body  and  of  mind  were 
necessary  for  his  work.  He  had  both,  and  he 
used  both  as  only  one  perhaps  in  a  million  combines 
and  could  use  them  ;  yet  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  slender  means,  if  they  are  strengthened  by  that 
spirit  of  devotedness  and  the  single  mind  that  cha- 
racterised the  latter  years  of  James  Stirling. 
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t  stand  where  we  together  stood, 
The  old  familiar  scene — 

The  sky  is  in  her  gayest  mood, 
Again  the  woods  are  green : 

A  fragrant  bloom  is  all  around 

This  tranquil  plot  of  holy  ground. 

Tlie  birds  are  rolqhle ;  the  bees 
Hake  music  as  they  rove ; 

The  squirrel  gamhols  in  the  trees 
Unscared ;  and  up  the  grove 

Comet  roundelay  on  breezes  bomt 

Of  village  girls  on  golden  com. 


We  pluck'd  the  daisies  where  t  stand, 
H^iy  breath  was  on  my  cheelc, 

Thy  hosom  heaved,  I  clasped  thy  hand, 
And  sighed  to  hear  thee  speak— 

**  Can  love,  my  own,  endure  for  aye. 

As  West  to-morrow  as  to-day  ?" 

Bright  days  of  yore — ah  1  time  no  more 
Can  yield  the  joys  ye  gave  I 

The  daisies,  sweet,  are  at  my  feet— 
They  bloom  upon  thy  grave ! 

Slow  time !  O  earth ! — so  fair,  so  drear— ' 

A  weary  heart  is  waiting 
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•'  Sir,  we  had  ta]k.*'~l>r.  Johnson. 

**  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  fne.**^J6an  Patd,  tJu  Otdp  One.  ,    a  i     » 

"  Tb«  honouraWeat  part  of  talk  it  to  give  tlio  occa«ioa ;  and  then  to  moderate  again,  and  p«M  to  somewhat  els^ 


THE  LOGIC  OF  PRIVILEGE. 
Lf  there  is  anjihing  at  which  the  pulse  of  the 
modern  Briton  rises  to  a  rebellious  pace  per  minute, 
it  is  the  idea  of  privilege — legalised  privilege.  Not, 
to  be  sure,  privilege  in  the  abstract;  his  pulse 
might  as  well  rise  against  the  everlasting  hills  or 
the  primal  instincts  of  the  race ;  for  it  would  not 
require  a  very  refined  logic  to  show  that  privilege 
is  as  indestructible  as  either.  But  privilege,  lega- 
lised, in  a  concrete  shape,  is  the  abomination  of  the 
age  of  the  middle  classes,  and  is  understood  to  have 
been  alwajs  particularly  obnoxious  to  an  English- 
man. Now  and  then  the  Englishman  is  a  little,  or 
not  a  little,  inconsequent  in  his  dislike  of  it,  and 
some  of  his  cherished  common-law  "  rights  "  might 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  severe  dialectic ;  but  in  his 
hatred  of  class  privilege  he  is  pretty  clear,  consis- 
tent, and  straightforward. 

A  few  of  the  rags  cf  feudalism  still  ding,  how- 
ever, to  our  *'  constitution,"  the  defence  set  Up  for 
retainmg  which  would,  doubtless,  be  that  of  prac- 
tical utility.  Driven  from  the  syllogism,  an  Eng- 
lishman always  retires  to  the  "  practical,"  and,  once 
there,  defies  you  to  dislodge  him.  The  practical 
is  his  pecul^m^  and  ha  does  not  care  for  being 
branded  as  an  expediency- monger,  if  he  can  only 
make  out  that  a  thing  "  works  well,  sir."  In  truth, 
he  is  the  most  compromised  and  compromising  of 
heaven's  creatnres,  and  his  principles  are  always 
rather  to  be  gathered  by  an  oblique  process  from 
the  allowanoes  he  makes  for  friction,  than  by  any 
direct  sort  of  deduction  whatever. 

The  House  of  Commons,  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
is  not  without  more  or  less  questionable  "privi- 
leges." The  Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can 
never  die.  Her  faithful  Commons  do  not  reach 
quite  so  high  a  pitch  of  privilege  as  that ;  but,  by 
a  cheerful  superstition,  their  virtue  is  supposed  to 
be  of  too  lofty  a  strain  to  be  amenable  to  the  criti- 
cism of  outsiders ;  and  to  question,  otherwise  than 
by  petition  to  themselves  (which  you  may  or  may 
not  get  presented,  and  which  may  or  may  not  end 
in  smoke),  their  immaculate  purity,  is  a  breach  of 
privilege  which  they  may  punish,  by  handing  you 
over  to  the  mysterious  SergeanVat-Arms,  who 
will  confine  you  in  those  portentou^"  cellars," 
with  their  traditionary  associations  (more  or  less 
remote,  according  to  the  liveliness  or  the  laxity  of 
one's  "  historic  fancy")  of  guys  and  gunpowder ; 
and  who  will  not  let  you  go  until  you  satisfy  him 
of  hb  still  more  portentous —fees.  Lately,  the  awful 
seijeant  has  had  a  culprit  in  charge,  into  whose 
soul  the  fees,  if  not  the  iron,  must  have  entered. 
The  editor  of  a  local  north  country  journal — on  so 
solemn  a  subject  I  shall  imitate  the  reticence  of 
« another  place/'  and  not  tell  too  mndi-^said 


something  about  the  chairman  of  a  railway  eon- 
mittee,  which  the  chairman  resented  as  a  breach  of 
<'  privilege ;"  *and  the  editor  has  had  to  water  his 
bread  with  tears  in  the  donjon-keep  of  "this  house." 
After  a  hearing  at  the  bar,  and  a  tentative  apolc^, 
which  was  not  found  satisfactory,  the  prisoner  of 
privilege  at  last  sent  up  from  his  moamfal  cell  a 
recognition  of  his  error,  which  passed  muster,  sad 
his  fetters  were  ordered  to  be  struck  o£F. 

But,  with  every  respect  for  a  superstition  whiA 
professes  to  guard  the  character  of  the  lawmak^, 
I  cannot  congratulate  any  gentleman  upon  usiag 
his  "  privil^e"  in  a  ease  like  this.  The  oommoa 
course  of  law  is  open  to  every  man  who  thiaki 
himself  wronged,  and  it  ia  not  quite  English  to 
fight  from  a  vantage  ground.  For  mj  part,  I 
unhesitatingly  declare  my  belief  that  the  cause  of 
good  morals  would  have  received  less  injur j  from  a 
duel  than  from  this  wager  of  privilege.  Of  the 
purity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  say — noUun^ 

It  does  so  happen  that  I  take  a  special  interest 
in  this  case,  because  the  prisoner,  honourably  known 
to  literature  and  to  journalism,  is  still  better  known 
to  me,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  my  most  intimate 
personal  friends.  He  has  talent  enoogh  to  bay  o^ 
with  the  loose  currency  of  his  brain,  ten  Roebneb 
and  a  thousand  Clives,  and  honour  and  goodness 
of  heart  enough  to  make  him  worthy  of  muek  better 
company  than  the  enormous  mijoritj  of  *'tkii 
honourable  House." 

But  serious  questions  are  suggested  far  outsid* 
of  the  mere  individual  circumstances  of  tUs  ctcm. 
We  all  wbh,  for  instance,  to  be  pecoliarljr  tendsff 
of  the  rights,  and  indeed  of  the  character,  of  tbe 
press  in  England  just  now ;  and  this  is,  looking  to 
both  its  rights  and  charabter,  an  untoward  accident. 
Moreover,  and  above  all,  the  Logic  of  Privilege  in 
relation  to  the  press  and  the  powers  that  be  and 
may  be,  is  a  subject  that  will  not  escape  quick  eyes 
over  the  channel  in  this  regard.  "^If  the  law« 
makers  of  a  country  may  claim  a  special  privilege, 
and  interfere  arbitrarily,  out  of  the  ordinarj  oonrae 
of  law,  to  put  down  what  they  think  too  free 
speech,  why  may  not  the  defenders  of  the  countrj 
do  the  like  ?  Why  should  not  the  army  hare  its 
peculiar  privileges,  founded  on  its  peculiar  duties, 
as  well  as  the  legislature  ?  Never  mind  what  the 
hapless  young  contributor  to  Figaro  said;  admit 
the  principle,  and  we'll  take  charge  of  the  questicm 
of  degree !  Prove  to  us  that  the  man  who  wean 
the  sword  should  not  have  the  right  to  call  an 
editor  before  a  court-martial,  as  the  man  who  makes 
the  law  calls  him  before  the  bar,  and  hands  biiiL 
over  to  the  8eijeant-at-Arma !  Bat  we  will  not 
push  you  to  extremea— we  wiU  not  ebka  te  ooart- 
martial — we  will  not  say  that  to.  be  eomstaif , 
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jou  thoald  give  a  commander  the  '  pri?ilege'  of 
inflicting  fiftj  lashes  on  a  newspaper  writer — bat 
don*t  saj  too  much  about  that  little  case  o?er  here ! 
It  was  a  qnestion  of  '  pri?ilege/  that's  all,  and  was 
settled  in  oar  own  pecaliar  stjle,  which  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours,  if  you  grant  the  principle  of  privilege 
at  all."  I  hare  read  worse  French  logic  than  this 
in  my  tiaie,  and  could  improve  the  occasion ;  but 
that  imago  of  an  editor  at  the  triangle,  with  the 
cat  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  brinepan  ready,  is 
•o  appalling,  that  I  drop  my  pen  with  a  sincere 
expression  of  regret,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
to  whatever  extent  abused  in  the  case  of  the 
Carlisle  Examiner  and  Mr.  Clive,  shoald  have  been, 
»t  this  precise  jnncture,  attacked  from  the  yantage 
gronnd  of  a  semibarbarons  privilege,  which  a  gene- 
rous construction  of  right  would  have  declined  to 
oall  up  from  the  dusty  corners  of  semidisuetude. 

If  I  add  one  word  more,  it  shall  be,  that  the 
whole  law  of  libel  requires  clearing  up  ard  amend- 
ing, and  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  branches  of  the 
law  into  which  any  idea  of  *'  privUege"  should  be 
allowed  to  enter. 


A  CASE  FOR  COMPENSATION. 
Chrn  great  source  of  unhappiness  in  married  life  is 
quite  inevitable  where  there  is  great  inequality  of 
dkaraeter  and  intellect.  It  is,  that  if  you  place 
together,  for  a  length  of  time,  two  natures,  one 
Tery  much  superior  to  the  other — supposing,  how- 
ever, some  discernment  and  sensibility  in  the 
inferior — the  superior  breaks  up  the  mental  world 
of  the  inferior,  without  being  able  to  offer  it  a 
better.  The  weaker  nature  becomes  disenchanted 
of  its  old  loves,  and  yet  cannot  embrace  new  ob- 
jects. The  arms  are  not  wide  enough  for  that, 
though,  to  the  eye,  the  dimensions  of  the  old  are 
dwarfed.  "The  world's  hollow,  and  my  doll's 
stnffsd  with  bran,  and  I  want  to  go  into  a  con- 
vent,** said  the  little  girl  in  Punch.  When  a 
■inture  man  or  woman  has  made  such  discoveries, 
m4  eome  to  feel  any  analogous  "  want,"  by  the 
fight  of  a  superior  nature  being  let  in  upon  its 
murerse,  the  case  is  hard  for  both  the  persons 
concerned.  The  stronger  nature—conscious,  pro- 
kMy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  better — feels  as 
if  it  had  done  the  weaker  an  irreparable  injury ; 
the  weaker,  even  if  it  loves  and  honours,  finds 
itself  in  a  condition  of  chronic  resentment  against 
tile  stronger.  This  ia  the  vague,  yet  positive  and 
wtterly  remediless,  misery  of  thousands  of  married 
eooples.  Silently  and  stealthily,  year  by  year,  in  an 
wnequal  marriage,  or  in  an  unequal  friendship,  the 
work  ef  mischance  goes  on.  If  its  progress  could 
le  written  down,  we  should  have  the  most  pitiful 
ef  psyehi^ogical  tragedies.  It  is  generally  the 
woman  whose  world  has  to  crumble  to  pieces.  One 
by  one,  **  down  go  tower  and  temple,  down,"  of  the 
•neient  city  of  her  thonghts  and  hopes ;  and  she 
etnnot  deny  that  her  idoh  were  gods  of  silver,  and 
wood,  and  clay,  not  worthy  to  l}e  worshipped.  But 


no  new  palaces  and  altars  rise  to  her-view — within 
her  reach.    It  is  so  much  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  create  1     Far  off  she  catches  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  glimpses  of  another  capitol ;  but  that  is  only 
when  her  sky  is  clear,  and  some  accident  has  lifted 
her  off  her  ordinary  level.     For  the  rest  ,of  her 
life  she  is  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim.     If  there  is 
any  loss  to  the  affections  which  may  reasonably 
expect  "compensation**  in  another  sphere,  it  is 
this.     And  how,  indeed,  you  dear  little  woman, 
whose  listless-nervous  face  and  yearning  glance  I 
think  I  read — how,  poor  child,  can  you  tell  what 
sweet  recompense  may  wait  you  there  ?   Consider, 
now,  what  I  am  going  to  say.    A  fair  arrangement 
would  surely  be  the  likely  one.     And  what  would 
be  a  fair  arrangement  in  this  case  ?     I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  fairer  than  this — that,  by  a  change 
of  conditions,  such  as  death  may  bring  to  both  you 
and  that  beloved  image-breaker  of  yours,  your 
relations  may  be  inverted ;  that  he  may  learn  of 
you  as  you  have  done  of  him.     For  doubt  not, 
child,  that  you  have  learned,  though  you  would  be 
puzzled  to  formularise  your  lesson.     In  a  different 
sphere  your  own  better  points  may  be  so  strongly 
brought  out,  that  you  may  be  the  superior  in  your 
turn,  and  he  may  have  to  go  through  an  experience 
similar  to  what  you  have  undergone  here.    "  With 
similar  suffering?**  I  hear  you  exclaim — "O  no  ! 
I  shall  not  like  that !     I  hope  not  !**....  WeU, 
I  will  hope  not,  too ;  but  we  must  all  take  our 
chance  and  our  turn,  and  grow  as  Gbd  shall  order. 
I  dare  say  that,  could  you  read  his  heart,  you  would 
discern  that  your  image- breaker  is  longing  to  do 
some  little  expiatory  penance  low  at  your  feet, 
even  although  he  may  think  it  is  better  for  you 
that  the  work  should  be  done  which  he  has  unwit- 
tingly wrought. 

There  is,  howeyer,  after  all  this  is  said,  the 
question  whether,  if  there  were  perfect  reyerence 
in  the  intercourse  of  two  human  beings,  the  pro- 
cess in  regard  to  which  I  have  got  up  this  little 
compensation  case  would  ever  be  accompanied  by 
pain,  or  not.  At  all  events,  we  are,  every  one  of 
us,  sufficiently  prone  to  self-assertion  to  need 
reminding  that  in  our  intercourse  with  friends  and 
intimates,  we  should  begin  to  exercise  the  tenderest 
care  in  what  we  say  and  do,  the  moment  we  be- 
come conscious  that  we  are  making  our  own 
superiority  felt.  Probably  the  bare  fact  of  our 
becoming  so  conscious  is  proof  enough  that  we 
have  overstepped  the  limits  of  loving  respect.  As 
a  matter  of  etiquette,  and  of  selfish  prudence,  this 
topic  has  often  enough  been  urged;  but  not, 
perhaps,  in  relation  to  affectionate  intercourse  out 
of  business  and  out  of  general  society.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  told  that  I  am  puttmg  down  a  hard  saying 
in  suggesting  that  the  present  consciousness  of 
one*s  superiority  being  recognised  should  be  taken 
as  a  note  of  alarm  to  the  conscience.  "  Is  my 
husband  or  my  friend  sinning,"  says  one,  '*  when 
I  am  listening  to  him  with  fond  admiration,  and 
he  knows  it  P**  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  less  he 
"  knows  it**  the  better,  I  should  say.    Of  course 
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I  Iia?e  no  ansteriiy  in  view ;  but  neither  love  nor 
reverenoe  can  co -exist  with  the  perception  on  one 
side  that  the  other  side  is  conscious  of  saperiority. 
This  double  play  of  brain  is  fatal  to  the  healthy 
working  of  the  affections,  and  mnst  eventually 
place  one  of  the  parties  to  the  intercourse  in  which 
it  occurs  in  a  position  to  look  for  "  compensation** 
from  the  Upper  Powers.    Love  is  republican. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHARACTER. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  is  a  degree  of  in- 
timacy which  is  favourable  to  the  formation  in  our 
minds  of  correct  opinions  of  each  other ;  and  that 
on  either  side  of  this, — of  course  uncertain  and 
incalculable, — degree,  we  become  liable  to  err 
by  prejudice  of  friendship  or  prejudice  of  stranger- 
ship.  Have  you  got  the  focus  ? — if  so,  you  see 
aright.  Look  too  closely,  or  too  distantly,  and  you 
see  what  is  not,  and  fail  to  see  what  is. 

But  I  might  really  venture  to  inquire  what 
business  we  have'  with  each  others'  characters  ? 
This  inquiry  was  comprehensively  put  in  that  sally 
of  Charles  Lamb*s  which  I  so  often  quote  and 
always  love — **  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  thief  is  not 
a  respectable  man,  sir  ?*'  An  Englishman*8  house 
is  his  castle,  and  I  am  very  strongly  tempted  to 
say  a  mau*s  character  should  be  his  castle  too, 
seriously  and  sadly,  as  well  as  playfully.  Or,  if 
we  will  know,  we  must  pay  the  price.  Open  the 
closet  and  the  stain  will  never  wash  out  of  the 
•key.  "  Sister  Anne,  Sister  Anne,  do  you  see  any- 
body coming  ?*'  May  the  horseman  be  at  the  gate 
before  your  time  for  saying  your  prayers  is  up,  if 
you  have  been  to  the  closet  1  If  yon  have  not 
don't. 


«*  THE  LIMITS  OF  PUBLICITY." 
Under  this  heading,  a  weekly  journal  of  oouspi* 
cuous  ability ,  chivalry,  and  independence  of  tone, 
has  lately  given  reasons  for  what  it  calls  "  a  con- 
spicuous omission**  in  its  columns,  the  conspicuous 
omission  being  the  non-insertion  of  the  "per- 
80KAL**  manifesto  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickei^s.  The 
reasons  consist  of  matters  true  in  themselves,  most 
weighty,  most  imptrtant  to  be  said,  but  I  think 
not  cogent  in  reference  to  this  particular  case. 
Briefly  stated,  they  amount  to  this,  that  the  public 
is  a  foolish,  prejudioecl,  utterly  incompetent  tri- 
bunal, even  if  the  whole  truth  could  be  told,  in 
stories  of "  domestic  difference ;"  but  that,  besides, 
the  whole  truth  never  can  be  told  in  such  cases, 
and  that  the  sufferer  from  partial  information  is 
mostly  the  woman. 

Most  certain — most  necessary,  to  be  preached 
to  the  vulgar,  stupid  "  public,**  who  arc  ready  to 
pay  any  price  for  something 

"  To  tickle  the  maggot  boru  ia  an  emptj  bead.** 

«  Prophet  !**  says  the  hero  in  "  Maud  :" 
'*  Prophet  I  cnree  me  the  blabbing  lip. 
And  cane  me  the  Britiah  yermin,  the  rat  I*' 
and  there  are  thousands  of  sufferers  from  slanderous 
tongues  who  will  cordially  follow  suit : 


•'Nothing  but  idiot  gabble ! 
For  -ihe  prophecy  given  of  old. 
And  jhen  not  understood, 
Has  come  to  pass  as  foretold ; 
Nor  let  any  man  think  for  the  pnblie  good. 
Bat  babble,  merely  for  babble. 
For  I  ncTcr  whispered  a  priTate  aifair, 
Within  the  hearing  of  cat  or  moose. 
No,  not  to  myself,  in  the  closet  alone, 
Bnt  I  heard  it  shonted  at  once  from  the  top  of  the 

house; 
Everything  came  to  be  known  !" 
But  what  is  to  be  done?  So  long  as  human 
creatures  are  human,  taking  an  interest  in  eadi 
other,  there  will  be  gossip ;  and  between  gossip 
and  scandal,  how  lay  down  a  priori  the  line  f  A 
delicate  soul  can  do  it  on  the  instant,  and  any  one 
may  state  a  few  rules  which  are  unquestionably  of 
general  application ;  but  when  one  comes  to  a  very 
strong  special  instance,  we  all  know  what  becomes 
of  rules !  Supposing,  however,  we  could  draw  the 
line  between  scandal  and  gossip,  how  draw  the 
line  between  publicity  and  privacy  ?  Is  that  line 
absolute  any  more  than  the  other?  Most  not 
every  separate  case  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  ? 
Is  a  man*s  circle  of  relatives  the  "  public  P"  No. 
Then,  is  his  circle  of  friends  F  Uardly.  Then,  is 
his  neighbourhood  ?  Perhaps ;  probably.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  precise  Brown 
or  Jones  where  the  '*  public'*  must  be  takea  to 
commence. 

The  real  truth  appears  to  be,  that  human  beings 
will  always  talk  of  what  interests  each  other,  but 
that  they  should  do  it  kindly,  delicately,  wisely, 
and  never  let  their  comments  outrun  their  know* 
ledge.  Unluckily,  however,  this  b  an  "Ooght** 
which  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  bulk  of  the  pnblia 

Grant,  however — and  I  would  not  very  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  grant — that  the  limits  of  publicity 
may  be  made  absolute — what  then?  What  if 
they  should  be  infrbged,  if  silence  ahonld  be 
broken  ?  Is  the  remedy  to  be  a  return  to  silence, 
or  a  little  more  speech  ?  Can  the  rule  be  made 
absolute  here?  I  do  not  think  it  can.  Here^ 
surely,  each  case  must  be  determined  upon  its  own 
merits,  if  anywhere.  I  should  say,  myself,  that 
the  public  had  a  right  to  know,  in  that  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  that  there  was  nothing  base,  nothing 
morally  disqualifybg  in  his  share  of  the  nutta: 
I  should  also  say,  that  the  best  way  of  informing 
them  of  that  would  have  been,  a  simple  statement 
from  well-known  men  of  honour,  and  women  of 
honour  (I  speak  advisedly),  that  the  slanders  in 
circulation  were  false.  Beyond  this  the  statement 
should  not  have  gone.  I  think  that,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  very  trying  situation,  Mr.  Dickens  has 
said  more  than  was  necessary.  But,  on  the  wholes 
I  feel  that  some  such  utterance  was  called  for. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  certificate  as  I 
have  hinted  is,  that  there  really  seem  to  be  no 
men  and  no  women  with  true  brotherly  and  sisterly 
feelings,  in  whose  keeping  delicate  facts  would  be 
at  once  public  and  private.  Henoe  the  reaetioa 
towards  a  namby-pamby  ezeess  of  privacy.  It  is 
rather  a  serious  dificultj  I  own ! 
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The  fashionable  gentlemen  who,  with  a  profusion 
of  nogs,  enormous  moustaches,  strangelv  shaped 
kats,  faocifolly  embroidered  coats,  and  sallow  com- 
plexions loiter  on  fine  afternoons  on  the  shady  side 
of  Regent  Street,  will  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
anything  of  such  a  place  as  Mud  Lane.     For 
general  edification   I   will  describe  that  excellent 
business  locality.     Between  King  William  Street 
and  the  Tower  Mud  Lane  is  easily  discofcred— a 
narrow,  dark,  gloomy,  and unin?iting  thoroughfare; 
but  as  though  business  flourished  iu  proportion  to 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  it,  there  was  always 
plenty  going  forward  there.     The  town  travellers, 
as  they  came  home  in  the  afternoon,  walked  fast, 
and  looked  important,  as  though  about  to  enter  a 
formidable  list   of   orders.      The   casual  visitor 
peered  cautiously  about  him  for  fear  of  performing 
a  part  in  an  unrehearsed  pantomime,  and  tumbling 
through  some  of  the  trap  doors  and  loopholes  that 
were  constantly  open  for  vans  loading  or  unloading. 
Or,  as   he  peeped  through  the  half  open  doors, 
caught  visions  of  pile  upon  pile  stretching  away 
into  the   far  distance,   and  legions  of  spectral- 
looking  clerks,  covering  their  books  with  mercantile 
hieroglyphics  as  fast  as  their  pens  would  carry 
them.     But   it  will  not  do  for  the  stranger  to 
remain  long  in  one  position,  if  he  travel  through 
Mud  Lane  ;   for  at  any  moment  out  swings  an 
enormous  crane  like  a  gibbet,   and   soon,   like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  a  bale  or  hogshead  is  suspended 
between  sky  and  earth,  above  the  head  of  the 
nervoos  wayfarer. 

Sunshine  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  Mud  Lane. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  things  not  bought  or  sold, 
and  is  therefore  at  a  discount — save  in  one  solitary 
place  where  a  little  church,  with  some  half  dozen 
tombs,  makes  a  tiny  opening,  and  the  glorious  light, 
that  is  shut  out  from  the  living,  falls  peacefully 
upon  the  dead.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
against  city  ehurchyards,  I  have  always  cherished 
an  affrotioii  for  this  one.  It  was  the  only  place 
where  I  oould  see  the  changes  of  the  seasons. 
There  was  a  little  patch  of  grass  and  one  solitary 
tree.  Sometimes  in  winter  the  snow  would  lie 
there  for  a  short  time,  reminding  us  that  Nature 
had  not  entirely  deserted  the  murky  city.  There, 
too,  in  the  summer  time  the  stunted  tree  would  put 
forth  a  few  green  leaves,  and  a  few  limp  twigs 
would  shoot  upwards  as  though  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  climb  above  the  towering  warehouses  that 
fturnmnded  it  and  gain  the  blue  space  beyond ; 
but  long  before  the  hanging  woods  and  luxuriant 
hedgerows,  fifty  miles  away,  had  begun  to  assume 
the  brightest  tinge  of  autumn,  every  leaf  of  our 
dty  tree  had  fallen  and  decayed. 

Foremost  amongst  these  gloomy  piles  was  the 
old  established  firm  of  Bloxham  and  Co.,  to  which 
I  had  for  several  years  belonged. 

Old  Bloxham,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was  a  very 
lingular,  reserved,  and  unapproachable  sort  of  roan. 


Nobody  seemed  to  know  much  about  him,  except 
Bamber,  our  head  book-keeper,  and  whatever  he 
knew  he  always  kept  it  to  himself.     All  we  knew 
of  Old  Bloxham,  as  we  familiarly  termed  him,  was 
gathered  from  his  exterior,  which  was  quite  of  the 
old  school.     His  hat  was  a  broad  brim  ;  his  boots 
were  square  toed ;  his  shirt  had  a  frill,  and  liis 
collar  was  extensive.     He  always  wore  a  snow 
white  neckcloth ;  his  watch  had  heavy  gold  seals ; 
his  coat  was  black,  his  gaiters  drab.     Ruddy  was 
his  complexion,  and  sparkling  were   his  eyes — 
round  were  his  cheeks,  and  broad  were  his  shoul- 
ders.    If  you  weie  to  hand  this  sketch  to  any  man 
on  'change  he  would  say  "  Old  Bloxham"  directly. 
Old  Bloxham  had  great  faith  in  every thbg  that 
belonged   to  the  City.     He  had  always  lived  in 
rooms  above  the  warehouses,  and  very  seldom  went 
out  or  received  any  visitors.     "As  to  the  West 
End,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  don't  think 
much  of  it.     Is  the  bank  at  the  West  End,  or  the 
Mint,  or  the  Tower,  or  St.  Paul's  P  and,"  continued 
he  with  a  triumphant  burst,  as  though  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  climax  of  City  glory — "  when  did  any 
body  hear  of  a  Lord  Mayor  at  the  West  End  f   As 
to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  City,  in  my  opinion 
smoke  is  good  for  the  constitution— it  keeps  away 
infection.    More  people  die  of  consumption  out  of 
the  city  than  in  it."     One  day,  as  I  was  about  to 
mount  my  accustomed  stool.  Old  Bloxham  oame  up 
and  told  me  to  step  up  stairs  at  half-past  five  in 
the,  evening  —  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  par« 
ticularly. 

"What's  m  the  wind  now,  John?"  I  said  to  one 
of  our  warehousemen. 

"  That's  odd,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  invited  in  the 
same  way  at  the  same  time." 

It  was  the  same  thing  through  all  the  house — 
every  clerk,  warehouseman,  errand  boy,  porter,  and 
carman  had  been  invited.  We  all  thought  some 
great  change  in  the  house  was  meditated,  and  we 
were  all  in  a  dull  humour  that  day.  Some  had 
been  in  the  firm  for  many  years,  and  although  Old 
Bloxham  was  rather  severe  and  strict  in  hus  busi- 
ness arrangements,  he  gave  liberal  sahiries,  and  the 
men  were  not  overworked.  Everybody  was  on 
the  alert  as  the  time  approached,  and  when  the 
warehouse  closed  at  half-past  five,  instead  of  going 
home  we  marched  up  stairs.  It  was  a  cold  dreary 
day  of  last  December,  and  of  course,  at  that  time, 
was  quite  dark.  There  was  a  glorious  fire  biasing 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  in  an  easy  chair  of  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  sat  Old  Bloxham. 

I  had  never  been  in  this  room  before.  It  was 
the  sanctum  aanciorumj  and  when  the  Old  Gentle- 
man retired  to  his  snuggery  he  was  never  disturbed 
on  any  pretence  whatever. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  greater  taste  evinced  than 
I  should  have  expected  from  a  mau  of  his  age  and 
stern  business  habits.  The  drawing-room  was  well 
furnished  with  good  but  old-fashioned  furniture* 
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A  few  water-colour  drawings  liuug  round  the 
walls ;  rather  meritorious  in  execution,  bat  the 
colours  had  very  much  faded.  The  carpet  had 
been  handsome,  but  seemed  to  be  very  old.  The 
tables  and  chairs  were  all  of  the  same  date  ;  but 
what  surprised  me  more  than  all,  i^as  to  see  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  an  old  pianoforte,  with  two  or 
three  volumes  of  bound  music  upon  it,  marked  with 
initials — that  were  certainly  not  Old  Bloxham's. 
This  to  me,  who  had  been  several  years  in  the 
house,  was  the  strangest  item  of  the  furniture. 
Of  what  use  could  a  piano  be  there — no  one  had 
heard  a  note  of  music  in  that  house  for  the  last 
twenty  years  I  was  certain.  But  there  it  stood, 
and  I  could  not  help  associating  it  with  some  little 
romance  or  other. 

All  these  fancies  of  mine,  however,  which  take 
some  time  to  note  down,  did  not  occupy  me  in 
reality  five  seconds,  and  after  a  few  stolen  glances 
round  the  room,  I  looked  at  my  companions.  They 
all  seemed  gloomy  enough ;  for  as  each  came  into 
the  room,  the  old  gentleman  simply  said  "  take  a 
seat,'*  and  then  all  was  quiet  again. 

As  the  last  one  came  into  the  room.  Old 
Bloxham  got  up  from  his  easy  chair,  rang  the  bell 
violently,  and  sat  down  again.  We  were  puzzled 
more  than  ever. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  some  one  had  been  robbing 
him,  and  he  intended  this  as  a  sort  of  examination, 
in  order  to  find  out,  if  possible,  who  the  culprit  was 
-^and,  as  I  shortly  after  heard  a  noise  on  the 
stairs,  I  expected  nothing  less  than  the  ap[>earance 
of  two  or  three  detective  policemen;  but  my 
anticipations  were  speedily  overthrown,  for  at*this 
moment  in  marched  two  active  waiters,  bearing 
trays  of  eatables  smoking  hot.  The  table  was 
spread  in  a  twinkling,  knives  and  forks  were  laid 
for  tlie  exact  number.  The  waiters  understood 
their  business,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  a  first- 
rate  dinner  was  before  us  on  the  table,  and  Old 
Bloxham,  rising  slowly,  took  the  chair. 

"Now,  gentlemen,'*  said  be,  as  he  just  gave  a 
sidelong  glance  round,  to  see  the  effect  upon  our 
minds — •*  take  your  seats  and  do  justice  to  the 
meal— work  first,  and  we  will  have  a  little  talk 
afterwards." 

We  soon  despatched  the  dinner.  After  the 
cloth  was  cleared,  and  old  Bloxham  had  said  grace 
in  a  manner  I  had  not  expected  from  him,  wine  was 
passed,  and  the  oracle  began  to  speak. 

'•  I  have  called  you  round  me  to  day,  gentlemen, 
to  celebrate  my  birthday ;  I  am  ninety  years  of  aire 
thb  day." 

Everybody  was  astonished.  That  a  man  should 
have  the  full  use  of  his  faculties,  and  be  able  to 
attend  to  business  os  he  did  daily,  was  wonderful. 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  continued  he,  and  what 
may  seem  equally  strange  to  you,  is  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  slept  cut  of  this  house  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  Now  listen.  Jack,"  said  he  to  one  of  the 
errand  boys,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  was  gloating  o?er  the  luxury  of  a  glass  of 
old  port,  and  lot  what  I  say  be  a  lesson  to  you. 


"  When  I  first  came  to  this  house,  it  was  at  a 
salary  of  three  shillings  a  week,  and  my  oocupa- 
tion  was  the  same  as  yours  is  now.  I  dare  say"— 
he  continued,  looking  round  to  some  of  the  oldtr 
hands — "  that  you  think  me  a  harsh,  severe  kind  of 
old  man ;  but  when  one  of  our  vessels  comes  home 
after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  we  don't  expect  to 
find  her  quite  in  such  gallant  trim  as  when  she  set 
sail." 

"  Beautiful  !*  whispered  Mr.  Timmms,  mud 
moved  by  this  little  touch  of  homely  poetry. 

Mr.  Timmins  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  the 
**  Poet*8  Corner'*  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  and  was 
considered  in  the  house,  a  judge  in  these  matters. 

"So,"  continued  Bloxham,  "  if  some  early  trials 
and  sorrows  have  made  me  look  npon  the  world  is 
a  different  manner  from  some  more  yonthfal  aad 
enthusiastic  minds  — 

Timmins  blushed,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  won^ 
if  he  means  me. 

''And  if  some  feelings,  which  yon  would  won- 
der to  hear  roe  speak  of,  have  been  aentdy 
wounded ;  and  if  long  experience  in  the  ways  of 
men,  has  somewhat  blunted  those  fine  feelings  that 
are  cherished  by  the  poet  and  philosopher,  I  have 
always,  I  hope,  studied  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  those  around  me." — Bamber,  our  head  book* 
keeper,  was  seated  at  the  other  end  of  ibo  tahk ; 
he  had  been  in  the  bouse  longer  than  any,  and 
understood  Bloxham  better.  Before  the  governor 
could  say  another  word  he  rose  hastily  and  said— 

*'  Gentlemen,  let  ns  drink  the  health  of  the 
head  of  the  firm,  and  many  more  happy  birthdays 
to  hira." 

Never  was  a  toast  more  heartily  responded  lo. 
Never  had  such  a  hearty  shout  been  beard  ia  Mud- 
lane.     When  we  sat  down  again  Bamber  said — 

**  You  hinted  just  now,  Mr.  Bloxham,  at  one  or 
two  circumstances  of  your  early  life  ;  if  not  paiafal 
or  objectionable  to  yon  we  should  very  nsuch  tike 
to  hear  something  of  your  early  days." 

*'  I  have  no  objection.  Bomber ;  whatever  May 
have  been  painful  in  my  life,  thank  God,  there  is 
nothing  in  its  course  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  every 
man's  experience  is  worth  relating,  if  only  for  the 
lesson  it  may  be  to  others.  Ton  shall  hear  bow 
sumething  of  mj  past  history  :  — 

I  was  bom  in  the  eentre  of  England  of  very 
poor  parents.  My  father  was  an  agriealtarai 
labourer,  and  you  may  see  pretty  often  by  the 
letters  in  the  Times  what  their  condition  is.  My 
mother  in  the  summer  time  helped  hira  in  difbreet 
kinds  of  field  work,  and  between  theai,  they 
managed  to  live  and  bring  up  a  large  £aoi*hr. 
Poor  creatures,  a  hard  life  it  was  for  them,  and 
when  I  hear  people  talk  of  love  iu  a  cotlage,  the 
delights  of  the  country,  and  the  b1es9t;dQese  of 
following  the  plouj»h,  I  often  think  of  my  poor 
father's  toil  worn  face,  with  only  the  prospect  of  the 
workhouse  to  end  his  days  in. 

But  I  was  growing  up  a  strong  lad  and  w« 
somewhat  different  from  tho  generaltij  oC  oar 
village  boys,  and  as  I  grew  older  began  toobowrs 
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the  life  around  me  and  iU  disadvantages.  I  saw 
that  men  worked  jear  after  jear  and  everything 
except  death  was  as  far  off  as  when  they  began. 
I  saw  that  they  had  little  enjoyment  of  their  lives 
and  were  looked  upon  by  the  gentlemen  farmers 
and  petty  squires  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  the 
horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden ;  and  I  soon 
made  up  my  mind  that  such  a  life  as  this  would 
Bot  lait  me. 

One  night,  just  before  bed  time,  I  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and 
bid  them  in  the  hedge  that  enclosed  our  little 
garden;  I  went  to  bed  as  usual  but  not  to  sleep. 
When  all  the  rest  were  fast  asleep,  I  got  up  again, 
dressed  myself,  and  stole  to  my  mother's  bedside. 
I  kissed  her  thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  for  the 
last  time,  for  I  had  determined  not  to  be  a  burden 
to  them  an  J  longer,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  my  eheeks  I  stood  in  the  little  bye  lane  that 
ran  past  the  cottage. 

Miserable  as  our  life  had  been  it  was  still  home, 
and  I  was  about  to  turn  myself  out  upon  the  world 
without  a  friend,  without  knowing  which  way  to 
torn.  I  could  read  and  write  a  little.  The 
daughter  of  the  farmer,  who  employed  my  father, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me  and  taught  me  what  she 
eeuld;  so  I  had  written  down  a  line  or  two  to  my 
mother,  begging  her  not  to  be  uneasy  about  me, 
that  she  should  soon  hear  from  me  again.  I  had 
hardly  thought  which  way  to  turn,  but  as  I  stepped 
out  into  the  lane,  the  magic  word  London  seemed 
to  ring  in  mj  ears.  The  village  wo  lived  in  was 
tot  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  great  metropolis, 
bat  I  had  never  been  ten  miles  from  home.  Now 
London  seemed  to  be  the  place  of  all  others  for  me 
to  go  to.  I  had  but  two  shillings  in  my  pocket 
when  I  kfl  home,  so  paying  for  a  lodging  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  walked  all  day,  and  when  night 
came,  crept  into  a  shed  by  the  way  side,  and  tired 
m  I  was,  slept  soundly.  Towards  the  evening  of 
the  second,  day  I  came  within  sight  of  Loudon.. 
How  weH  I  recollect  the  intense  feeling  of  loneli- 
■essthat  filled  my  mind  amidst  the  unusual  bustle  and 
noise  that  surrounded  me.  The  shops  brilliantly 
lighted  glittered  on  each  side  of  me ;  thousand^ 
pssied  me,  each  with  his  own  particular  business  or 
pleasure  occupying  his  mind — each  with  a  definite 
porpose  and  olrject  in  the  hurrying  step  and  eager 
glance.  6ome  of  the  shops  and  larger  warehouses 
were  closing,  and  the  owners  and  workpeople  leav- 
ing for  their  different  homes,  I  could  fancy  them 
going  to  their  friends  and  families,  and  imagined 
the  delighted  look  of  many  a  young  heart  such  as 
mme,  welcoming  home  his  father  at  the  close  of  tho 
day.  I  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  place  in  the 
wotid  where  a  greater  solitude  could  be  obtained 
than  in  this  vast  city.  Foreigners  in  the  most 
extraordinary  costumes  passed  me,  seeming  far  less 
itrange  in  the  buty  throng  than  myself.  An  Indian 
chief,  in  fantastic  garb,  passed.  In  our  village  half 
the  people  would  have  turned  out  and  followed, 
piBBg  at  him  with  mute  surprise ;  but  here  he  was 
Qvegtrded  as  the  merest  crossing  sweeper.     At 


length,  tired  with  my  long  journey,  I  sat  down  on  a 
doorstep  to  rest  myself,  and  the  thought  of  my 
helpless  situation  came  forcibly  upon  my  mind. 
What  should  I  do? — whither  should  I  go? — where 
should  I  pass  the  night  ?  There  were  no  friendly 
sheds  by  the  wayside  for  the  solitary  wanderer. 
Then  I  thought  of  my  little  bed  at  home,  and  my 
mother's  feelings  when  she  received  the  scrawl  I 
had  left  on  the  table.  I  was  completely  overcome 
by  these  thoughts  and  cried. 

*•  Hallo,  youngster,  what's  the  matter  ?"  said  a 
gruff  voice  in  my  ear.  I  looked  up  and  pride  came 
to  my  relief.  I  dried  my  eyes  directly  and  looked 
the  man  in  the  face.  He  seemed  to  be  a  carman 
or  something  of  that  kind — and  had  a  good  broad 
honest  face,  so  that  I  felt  instinctively  impelled  to 
tell  him  my  little  history.  Simple  enough  it  was  in 
truth,  I  only  wished  to  earn  my  own  living  and 
not  be  any  longer  a  burden  to  my  parents. 

There  are  a  few  faces  to  be  met  with,  that  in 
spite  of  care,  anxiety,  and  the  stem  battle  with  the 
world  never  lose  entirely  an  expression  of  sympathy 
for  tho  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  face  I  was  looking  at  now. 
Instinct  supplied  the  knowledge  that  a  study  of 
Lavater  might  have  given  of  men,  and  in  a  moment 
I  felt  that  a  friend  was  beside  me. 

"  We  want  an  errand  boy  at  our  firm,"  said  the 
man,  "  they  will  give  you  a  trial  I  dare  say  if  you 
go  to  them  in  the  morning — but,  hang  the  boys  I 
we  have  had  a  dozen  within  these  two  months, 
ihcy  are  more  plague  than  profit — I  dare  say  when 
you  have  got  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a  shilling 
or  two  in  your  pocket  you  will  turn  out  like  all  the 
rest." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  assure  him  that  I  would 
study  to  the  utmost  to  please  anybody  who  would 
employ  me. 

"Ah,  they  all  talk  so  at  first,"  he  interrupted, 
"  bot  what  arc  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  to- 
night.*' 

•*  I  don't  know  indeed,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  of  some  place  where  they  would 
let  me  stay  for  the  night,"  said  I  timidly,  and  I  put 
my  last  shilling  into  his  band. 

".God  bless  the  boy,  take  back  your  money," 
said  he,  patting  me  on  the  back  with  a  rough 
kindliness  in  his  manner.  **I  have  children  of 
my  own  or  I  should  never  have  taken  any  notice  of 
you  sitting  alone  on  the  door-step  here ;  come  along 
with  me,  you  are  only  a  little  chap  and  can't  do 
much  harm  anyhow." 

I  went  home  with  my  new  friend,  and  staid  at 
his  house  all  night.  They  were  only  considered 
poor  people,  but  to  me  then  it  seemed  that  they 
were  gentlefolks.  The  next  day  I  went  with  him 
to  the  city,  and  was  accepted.  In  this  very  house, 
Bloxham  repeated  emphatically,  "  I  began  Hfo  as 
an  errand  boy,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own 
it." 

Time  passed  and  I  gradually  made  way  in  the 
house.  I  get  up  in  the  morning  hours  before  the 
business  began,  and  studied  with  the  help  of  books 
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I  had  picked  up  cheaply  at  an  old  stall.  Bje-aud- 
bje  one  of  the  clerk's  was  taken  ill,  and  as  we  were 
nnusually  bnsj  I  volunteered  to  supply  his  place. 
I  tried  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  kept  the 
situation  permanently. 

As  I  rose  higher  in  the  house  and  my  salary  was 
increased  my  parents  were  not  forgotten ;  every  year 
I  was  allowed  a  few  days  to  visit  them,  and  I  had 
my  happiness  in  being  able  to  assist  them  a  little  as 
they  grew  older.  I  rose  higher  in  the  business, 
till  at  length  one  of  the  partners  dying,  I  was  taken 
into  the  firm  as  junior  partner.  I  was  then  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  a  bachelor  still.  Indeed  I  had 
been  so  engrossed  with  business  and  the  desire  of 
raising  myself  in  the  world,  that  I  had  only  given 
marriage  a  casual  thought,  and  then  it  had  been 
dismissed  with  a  smile  as  I  thought  how  very  un- 
likely it  was  that  anyone  should  fancy  such  a  quiet 
old-fashioned  fellow  as  myself.  But  circumstances 
occur  when  least  expected  that  aller  our  habits  and 
feelings  through  life. 

The  principal  partner  in  the  firm  bad  just  then 
taken  an  orphan  niece  of  his  to  live  with  him,  and 
oftentimes  she  came  with  her  uncle  to  the  city  and 
staid  in  my  room  for  a  time  while  he  transacted 
business,  and  then  rode  home  again.  I  lived  in 
these  very  rooms  then.  It  was  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  cultivated  female  society,  and  I  can  hardly 
describe  what  a  charm  it  had  for  me.  I  thought 
her  a  divinity—she  was  a  dashing  showy  girl  with 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  an  extremely  fair  complexion, 
brilliant  teeth,  while  her  hair  fell  in  clustering 
ringlets  round  her  cheeks.  It  was  not  long  before 
her  uncle  perceived  how  charmed  I  was,  and  lie 
encouraged  me  as  much  as  possible.  My  attention 
became  more  urgent  and  she  listened  to  my  vows. 
In  a  short  time  we  were  recognised  lovers.  I  never 
felt  that  her  love  for  me  was  very  strong,  and  there 
was  a  decided  difference  in  our  ages,  while  I  was 
thirty-seven  she  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
younger.  I  believe  there  is  truth  in  the  saying 
that  a  man  of  middle  age  loves  more  passionately 
than  a  mere  youth.  In  the  latter  case  there  may 
be  more  imagination  and  sentiment,  but  in  the 
former  case  it  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  and 
absorbing  feeling.  An  early  period  had  been 
arranged  for  our  marriage,  and  what  pleasure  it  was 
to  me  U)  furnish  our  house  with  everything  that 
was  likely  to  increase  her  comfort. 

But  as  the  time  drew  near  for  our  marriage,  1 
remarked  with  great  concern  that  instead  of  grow- 
ing more  affectionate,  and  taking  greater  interest 
in  me,  Alice  became  more  distant  and  reserved, 
not  coming  to  town  so  often  as  she  used  to  do, 
and  very  seldom  writing.  I  was  extremely  con- 
cerned ;  and,  at  length,  after  some  days  had  passed 
without  my  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  her,  I 
determined  to  go  down  to  her  uncle's,  and  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  coldness  and  estrangement. 

Her  uncle  had  a  beautiful  house  and  grounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchley,  and  in  the 
summer  time  came  but  little  to  the  business.  I 
went  down  one  evening  quite  unexpectedly.     I 


would  not  go  to  the  house  first,  for  I  kaev  i 
beautiful  w Jk  which  Alice  had  told  me  ahe  wis 
very  fond  of,  and  I  made  for  the  spot^  feeling  ahaost 
certain  I  should  find  her  there. 

The  place  seemed  to  have  been  formed  by 
Nature  on  purpose  for  lovers.  The  sun  wis 
sinking,  and  everything  seemed  more  beeutifal  ii 
the  twilight.  All  breathed  of  peace  and  tian- 
quility.  No  sound  oould  be  heard  in  the  quiet 
lane  but  the  chirp  of  the  birds,  and  the  onystenosi 
voice  of  the  whispering  summer  wind,  as  it  nsHM 
gently  through  the  leaves.  I  had  often  bees 
deceived  by  this  sound  into  the  belief  that  ^ 
was  coming,  and  had  looked  up  expecting  to  see 
her  standing  before  me. 

At  length  she  came ;  and  as  she  stood  still  i 
moment  to  look  at  the  glorious  sunset,  I  thooght 
I  had  never  beheld  a  more  exquisite  figure. 

Suddenly  she  turned,  and  was  stepping  ligkUj 
forward  to  cross  the  well-known  stile,  when  a  tiU, 
dark  figure  emerged  from  the  shade  of  some  trees 
near  at  hand.  The  moment  Alice  saw  him  sk 
changed  colour.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  cheebi 
she  was  confused,  and  seemed  half  iudined  to  ton 
back  again.  Yet,  in  her  secret  hearty  I  fancied 
she  was  glad  to  see  him  there.  The  irembUDg  lip, 
the  furtive  glance,  the  unconscious  blusa,  the 
downcast  eye,  told  too  plainly  that  the  heart  wis 
traitor  to  the  will.  I  had  stepped  back  behind  i 
tree,  and  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  listened  to 
language  that  sealed  my  fate  for  ever. 

The  new  comer  was  a  handseme,  ioapetuoti 
looking  young  man,  with  an  expression,  however, 
with  which  the  physiognomist  would  not  haTe  be» 
quite  satisfied.  He  greeted  Alioe  ia  the  most 
rapturous  manner ;  but  as  be  did  so,  I  could  not 
help  fancying  there  was  something  exaggerated  ia 
his  look  and  language,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  restrain  myself  from  interrupting  them,  and 
cautioning  Alice ;  but  would  she  have  believ^  me 
— would  she  not  rather  have  thought  it  tke 
revengeful  feeling  of  an  injured  lover.  I  stayed  a 
little  longer — the  intense  misery  that  was  falling 
upon  me  was  sufficient  excuse  for  playing  the 
eavesdropper. 

Alioe  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  at  her  ease — a 
shade  of  remorse,  it  might  ^  be,  stung  her,  and 
prevented  her  giving  way  to  any  show  of  affection. 
She  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face,  said,  "  I  fear  yon  will  not 
always  act  thus." 

"Do  not  fear  me,  Alice,"  he  replied ;  *«  as  yet, 
perhaps,  yon  have  not  seen  me  in  the  most  fatoor- 
able  light.  My  life  has  been  a  stormy  one,  withoat 
any  guiding  hand  to  counsel  and  direct  me.  Bat 
I  feel  an  impulse  towards  higher  things.  Many 
failings  I  have,  and  regret  to  own  it  ia  ao  ;  hat 
when  I  first  saw  you,  a  change  came  o^er  me,  and 
I  feel  that  the  self-denial,  the  unflinchiog  battle 
with  circumstance,  was  worthy  of  a  trial  whea 
such  a  price  was  the  reward.  I  will  not  to- 
night, or  for  some  nights  to  come,  ask  iot  aa 
avowal  of  love,"  continued  he ;  "  only  gire  ma 
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iome  hope — somethiug  to  look  forward  to  in  tbe 
future.     Bat  what  of  your  andeP'* 

"  Oh,  d^  not  speak  of  him/*  said  Alice,  trem- 
bliog ;  <*  he  would  nerer  hear  of  it.  I  will  think 
of  what  jou  ha?e  said,  in  the  meantime ;  it  is 
growing  late,**  she  said,  with  forced  calmness,  "  my 
uBole  will  be  anxions." 

They  parted— my  brain  seemed  on  fire ;  should 
I  fcXkiw  him,  and  denonnce  him  as  an  impostor — 
a  f illain  ?  I  could  hardly  do  that,  even  in  iry 
present  exoited  state  of  mind,  for  there  was  an 
appearance  of  candour  and  faithfulness  in  his 
manner.  Yet  I  could  not  but  believe  that  much  of 
this  was  assumed. 

While  I  hesitated  he  was  gone,  and  Alice  passed 
within  a  yard  of  me  on  her  way  home. 

I  advanced  towards  her. 

"Farewell,  Alice,'*  I  whbpered  rather  than 
ipoke,  for  the  intense  excitement  had  made  me 
quite  hoarse.  "  farewell ;  my  old  city  rooms  will 
look  very  dreary  after  this.  Do  not  tell  your 
Qoele  I  am  here;  I  shall  go  back  at  once.  May 
you  be  liappy,  but  never  can  I." 

What  I  said  or  did  for  hours  afterwards  I  can 
only  recall  as  a  faint  and  indistinct  dream.  I  only 
remember  that  it  was  very  late  when  I  got  back  to 
the  eity,  and  that  the  housekeeper  made  some 
remark  about  my  not  staying  all  night  at  Finchley. 
From  that  day,  winter  or  summer,  I  have  never 
ilept  one  night  away  from  this  house. 

For  some  days  her  uncle  was  unwell,  and  did  not 
oome  to  the  city ;  but  one  morning  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  him  in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 
The  moment  he  saw  me  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
putting  his  hand  affectionately  on  my  shoulder, 
exdaimed,  "  My  poor  fellow,  you  are  deceived — 
70a  have  built  your  hopes  on  a  rotten  foundation. 
My  niece" 

I  could  only  echo  mechanically  his  last  words — 
"journeice. ' 

"  Has  left  me — has  gone  I  know  not  where ; 
but  pray  don*t  take  it  to  heart,'*  said  he,  kindly, 
ube  observed  my  look  of  blank  despair;  **8he 
vas  not  worthy  of  you.  It  matters  little  what 
Has  become  of  her,'*  said  the  old  man,  passionately, 
"  ibe  shall  never  darken  my  doors  again.*' 

All  the  soothing  words  that  the  kind  old  man 
lavished  on  me  might  as  well  have  been  bestowed 
OQ  a  statue.  Although  I  knew  that  no  affection 
remained  for  me  in  Alice's  heart,  the  blow  seemed 
u  severe  as  though  it  had  been  unexpected. 

"  Some  play  actor  fellow,"  the  old  gentleman 
bfc4e  in,  "  who,  having  no  engagement,  had  been 
lodging  at  Finchl^,  has  induced  her  to  break  faith 
»ith  you." 

Leaving  the  'old  gentlemen  to  attend  to  the 
^sioess,  I  wandered  about  for  some  days  in  search 
flher. 


One  evening,  some  weeks  afterwards,  I  learned 
from  the  stage  doorkeeper  of  one  of  the  East-end 
theatres,  that  an  actor,  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion I  gave,  was  engaged  there.  I  asked  his  ad« 
dress,  and  instantly  started  off  in  the  direction 
given  me.  It  was  in  one  of  those  shabby-genteel 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mile-end,  where 
half-starved  clerks,  and  maiden  ladies  with  very 
small  annuities,  make  a  desperate  eutleavour  to 
appear  stylish  in  tbe  eyes  of  their  neighbours — 
streets  I  could  never  pass  through  wiihout  a  sad 
feeling  as  I  thought  of  the  daily  trials  and  struggles 
of  tbe  inhabitants. 

With  a  trembling  band  I  knocked  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  instantly  by  a  slatternly  giil,  who, 
with  a  jug  in  her  hand,  was  going  to  the  public- 
house  close  at  hand. 

"  You  will  find  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  on  the  first 
floor,"  said  the  girl;  "but  he  is  gone  to  the 
theayter ;  missis  is  at  home.** 

The  girl  was  evidently  unused  to  ceremony  with 
the  cUss  of  visitors  who  came  to  see  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald.    I  walked  gently  upstairs. 

There  were  only  two  rooms  on  each  floor ;  the 
front  was  a  sitting  *  room,  the  back  room  a  bed- 
room. As  I  stepped  forward  to  tap  at  the  sitting 
room  door,  I  perceived  through  the  bedroom  door, 
which  was  half  open,  a  female  figure  kneeling  by 
tbe  bedside,  as  if  in  prayer. 

She  seemed  to  have  lifted  her  soul  above  all 
earthly  objects ;  and  as  she  prayed  her  voice  rose 
from  a  whisper  to  full,  dear,  appealing  tones.  I 
listened  spell-bound,  moved  to  the  very  depths  of 
my  heart,  for  my  own  name  was  murmured  in  her 
prayers. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  she  had  been  de- 
ceived,*' said  the  old  man,  and  stopping  in  his 
narrative,  he  seemed  to  be  musing  over  the  inci- 
dents he  had  just  related. 

There  was  a  pause,  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
break  the  silence,  or  to  question  him  further ;  yet 
every  one  was  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  Alice. 
After  a  time  he  continued,  m  trembling  accents, 
'*  She  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child  ;  and 
it  has  always  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  roe  that 
she  did  not  live  longer  to  deplore  her  unfortunate 
step.  Her  son  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  is  the 
gentleman  whom  you  have  known  for  years  as  my 
partner.  Those  drawings,  the  piano— that  music 
were  hers,  and  have  never  been  touched  by  ano- 
ther hand.  In  the  long  years  that  I  have  lived 
alone,  those  dumb  relics*  have  cheered  and  con- 
soled me. 

A  few  weeks  ago  old  Bloxam  was  found  dead  in 
his  easy  chair,  of  an  apoleclic  fit,  and  Alice's  son 
is  now  the  Head  of  the  Firm. 
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THE    PAlDBLBSS    BOWER. 


Thbouoh  all  the  gloom  of  desert  yean, 
Whose  phantoms  mock  my  lonely  wot, 

I  gaze,  and  see  through  glimmering  tears, 
A  vision  of  the  long-ago : 

Ah !  from  the  depths  of  Life's  waste  sea, 

How  £ur  that  pearl  gleams  up  to  me ! 

Gaee  down  wan  eyes ;  the  dear  old  how«r, 

And  I  therein  alone  with  her ; 
In  that  rich  snmraer's  crowning  hoar, 

Whose  quiet  hreath  doth  sofYly  stir 
The  woof  of  leares,  and  tendrils  thin. 
Through  which  the  moonlight  ripples  in. 

I  have  this  moment  told  my  love  i 
Kneeling,  I  clasp  her  hands  in  mine : 

She  doth  not  speak,  she  doth  not  mov^— 
Her  silence  answers—**  I  am  thine." 

The  flood  of  rapture  swells,  till  hreath    - 

Is  almost  tranced  in  deathless  death. 

Had  he,  whom,  'midst  the  whitlwind's  roar, 

That  fiery  chariot's  living  light. 
Swift  Uirovgh  the  heaven  of  heavens  uph^re, 

Consuming  space  with  meteor-flight ; 
The  glory  dazsling  on  his  gaze ; — 
Had  hi  then  breath  for  prayer  or  praise  ? 

The  bower  is  very  dim  and  still ; 

But  clustering  in  the  copses  near 
Sweet  nightingales,  impassioned,  thrill 

The  night,  with  utterance  full  and  clear, 
Of  love  and  love's  melodious  jars, 
As  glorious  as  the  shining  start. 

My  lips  still  lie  upon  her  hand, 
Quivering  and  faint  beneath  the  kiss. 

The  heavens  before  mine  eyes  expand 
A-throb  with  dazzling  light  and  bliss : 

JKf,  in  his  fiery  car  sublime, 

Soared  not  more  glorious  out  of  Time. 

Ah*  see  her  as  she  standeth  there, 
BrMtthless,  with  large  awe-shadowed  eyes 

Beneath  her  moonlit  golden  hair ! 
Her  spirit's  pure  humilities 

Are  trembling — half  would  disavow 

The  oiowa  I  bring  to  crown  her  brow. 

Unworthy  crown ;  and  yet  her  life 

Was  i^ed  on  gaming  it  alone ; 
And  now  in  triumph,  pure  from  strife, 

Led  up  to  take  tne  queenly  throne ; 
She  falters  from  the  sceptre's  weight, 
While  flushed  with  high-wrought  pride  elate. 

The  simple  folds  of  white  invest 

Her  noble  form,  as  purest  snow 
On  some  far,  lovely  mountain  crest. 

Faint  flushed  with  all  the  dawn's  new  glow- 
Alme,  resplcBdent,  lifted  high 
Intft  the  pore,  vast,  breathless  sky ! 

The  bower  is  deeply  still  as  death : 
The  moonlight,  melting  through  its  gloom, 

Is  mingled  with  the  tranced  breath 
Of  roses  steeped  in  liquid  bloom. 

Which  bare  their  inmost  hearts  this  night 

To  drink  their  fill  of  dew  and  light. 

So  thou,  my  rose,  my  gracious  queen 
Of  beauty  1  float  and  breathe,  nor  move 

In  this  enchanted  air  serene. 
Unfolding  all  thine  heart  to  love ; 

Drink  in  this  dew  of  heavenly  wine. 

This  light,  which  is  a  soul  divine  I 


The  vision  fades.    Ah,  woe !  woe !  woe  I 
While  dreamed  that  summer's  sun-steeped  hours, 

The  ghastly  hand  was  creeping  slow 
Through  all  their  maze  of  leaves  and  flowers, 

And  tore  my  rose  off*,  when  her  breath 

Was  sweetest  1    O,  accursed  death  1 

Could  that 'one  hour  have  been  drawn  out 
Until  the  end  of  time's  whole  range ! 

We  rapt  away,  so  sphered  about. 
And  made  eternal — free  from  change. 

In  heart  and  mind,  in  soul  and  frame. 

Preserved,  for  evermore,  the  same : 

The  life  of  yon  great  town  afar 

Should  breathe  its  murmur,  vast  and  dimt 
With  all  the  multitudinous  jar 

Sublimed  into  a  solemn  hymn. 
Mysterious,  soothinr,  evermore. 
As  angels  hear  our  harsh  life-roar : 

The  over-trailing  passion-flower 

Should  gaze  for  evtt  on  the  sky. 
With  all  its  constellated  dower 

Of  large  and  starlike  blooms,  which  lie 
Amidst  their  golden  spheres,  beset 
With  leaves  and  tendrils,  dark  dew-wet: 

And  I  for  ever  kneel  there  still. 
With  lifted  eyes,  whose  yearning  sight 

Could  never  dnnk  its  perfect  fill 

From  those  deep  eyes  of  love  and  light. 

In  which,  to  me,  thy  thoughts  float  clear 

As  the  high  stars  in  yen  blue  sphor*. 

Entranced  above  the  worded  **  yes," 
All  flushed  and  pale  with  rapturous  shame, 

In  that  dim  moonlit  silentness 
You  stand  for  evermore  the  same. 

Fairest  of  all ;  the  queen  who  now 

la  trembling  ere  they  crown  her  brow. 

Some  fervent  sersph  from  above. 

Some  angel  ever  growing  young. 
Would  seek  this  Eden  of  our  love 

Seqaestered  all  the  worlds  among ;    ■ 
With  silent  pinions  gliding  bright 
Into  OUT  soft  enchftBted  night : 

And,  ushered  by  the  chant  divine 

Of  yonder  deathless  nightingales, 
Through  all  the  tree-shades  reach  our 

And  softly  drawing  back  the  veils 
Of  foliage,  let  some  fuller  gleam 
Of  moonlight  bathe  thy  beauty's  dream  ; 

And,  gazing  long,  until  his  form 
Might  seem  as  fixed  in  trance  as  we, 

Serenely  perfect  breathing  warm. 
Would  sigh  a  sigh  of  mystefj. 

Half  vague  regret— half  leiiginf^  sweet. 

Then  slow  with  lingering  plumes  retreat. 

Murmuring:  **  It  is  a  goddess  bom. 
But  left  with  mortals  frt>m  her  birth ; 

None  knew  that  she  was  thus  forlorn 
Tin  this  one  youth,  of  all  the  earth. 

Inspired  to  see  her  as  divine. 

Knelt  down  in  reverence  at  her  shrine. 

"  Her  primal  instincts  called  to  life, 

Leapt  up  to  claim  the  worship  due, 
Are  breaking  with  imperial  strife 

The  bonds  of  earthly  custom  through  ; 
Tet  still  remains  some  sweet  half-foar 
At  entrance  to  the  unknown  sphere. 
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"Bat  oh,  what  glory,  triumph,  bliss, 

The  sadden  revelation  wrought  I 
What  power  had  that  young  mortal's  kiM 

To  thrill  her  thus  beyond  all  thought  1 
She  shares  with  him  the  new  found  throne 
Which  he  hath  made  indeed  her  own. 

**  And  lunca  while  every  other  earth 
Rolls  flashing  through  the  deep  abyss 

With  interchanging  death  and  birth, 
And  day  and  night,  and  woe  and  bliss, 

One  sphere  is  kept  for  these  alway 

Above  all  growth  and  all  decay. 

"  And  here  she  blooms,  a  budded  rose, 
Whose  crimson  fire  of  life  new  -lit, 

Is  ever  fervent  to  enclose 
The  many-pe tailed  wealth  of  it, 

Embalmed  from  reaching  to  a  prime, 

Which  lades  so  soon  in  sultry  Time. 

"  New  dawn,  far  fairer  than  the  noon ; 

Hope,  kinglier  than  thy  crowning  day ; 
Tomig  spring's  green  promise,  fresh  and  boon, 

No  wealthiest  summer's  Iruit  could  pay ; 
Dreamland,  so  rich  beyond  Life's  bounds  ; 
Silence  more  swe^t  than  all  sweet  sounds  I 

*'When  he  who  once  was  low  and  poor 

Is  climbing  fast  to  win  a  thnme, 
He  breathes  a  loftier  joy  be  sure, 

Than  when  the  prize  is  made  his  own ; 
When  reft  of  hope  and  noble  strife 
He  paees  kingly-level  life. 


**  O,  happy  bud,  tot  ever  young. 

For  ever  on  the  point  to  blow ! 
O  happy  Love,  upon  whose  tongue 

The  *  Yes*  doth  ever  trembling  grow ! 

0  happiest  twain,  whose  deathless  dowei 
Embalms  you  in  Life's  crowning  hoar/' 

The  seraph  murmurs  die  out  low. 
As  fades  the  vision,  fades  the  bower. 

The  bower  hat  faded  long  ago  j 
The  roses  and  the  passion  flower 

Have  rotted  in  the  sodden  mould ; 

The  new  place  quite  forgets  the  old. 

Ah  I  Alice,  if  I  dream  and  dream. 

What  else  is  left  me  in  this  life  ? 
New  faces  all  about  me  teem ; 

Strange  hopes,  and  woes,  and  loves  are  rift  i 

1  over-lived  myself,  sweet  dear. 

In  lingering  when  you  left  me  here. 

And  so  my  heart  must  soar  away] 

To  where  alone  its  treasure  is ; 
Despite  my  dream,  that  we  should  stay 

Eintranced  in  unfulfilling  bliss; 
What  fiery  lonarings  fret  my  breast 
To  reach,  to  gam,  to  be  at  rest 

Then  die,  my  dream,  die  Griefs  disease, 
While  I  can  trust — where'er  you  be — 

That  you  are  waiting  my  release 
To  live  out  to  its  depth  with  me, 

In  bowers  or  dens  through  nobler  spheres^ 

The  love  suipcnded  all  these  years! 

CKtrvtevLVB, 
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Youire  Womaw — "  Good  morning,  Father  Jacob.** 

FsTHBR  Co2in8soft~<*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Franklia.    What  tla  hen  yott  bese  oonanttiiig  f* 

ToVRO  WoMAH— "  No  sin  at  aU." 

VaTon  CoMnssoR— **  That's  not  tree." 

YovsG  WoatAA  C^/ier  hetiiaiiouj—*'  The  cat  threw  down  the  buttermilk;* 

Fatbxk  CoHJissoR — "  Very  great  siu  isdced.** 

TotJif o  Woman— ••«  What  must  I  do  P" 

Fathbb  CoNr£8SOR — **  Yoa  must  not  kiss  your  husband  for  the  next  lii  weeks,* 


8<u»kAL  k  life  in  BelgniTia,  and  to  commit  the 
rolgviMi  of  a  pun,  a  mnddy  Poole  vends  forth  its 
BOxioM  odours.  And  Mr.  Baring,  with  truly  sani- 
tofj  purpose,  has  sought  to  purify  the  air 
rf  the  contamination  —  hut  how  P  By  "  8«- 
Mnuag:  witncMes,"  it  is  alleged ;  admitting— nay, 
ieekiag  the  eTidcnce  of  those  whose  testimony  is 
nwortbj  of  belief.  So  we  are  told,  and  sueh, 
ug  the  siatemeot  of  those  principally  concerned, 
re  eao  only  say,  "  Well,  who  denies  of  the  fact, 
Sairey?**  Aad,  in  the  eause  of  truth— standing 
Irm^y  hj  Mr.  Poole — h«re  proceed  to  analyse  the 

Om»  agaia  ki  us  repeat  our  firm  belief  in  Mr. 
^eola»  Mr.  Baring  right!  Mr.  Baring  acting 
nm  9Md  aotif  as  I  "  No  sich  thing !"  Of  course 
lehaaaoaieohieot  tosecye,ofooorseheha0.  We 
t  iamm  ^^  aa  aa  wMpiestionable  trath.    W* 


choose  Mr.  Baring  and  all  who  hold  by  him  to  be 
wrong — Tcry  wrong — ^blindly  wrong — unpardona- 
biy  wrong — as  wrong  as  wrong  caa  be  ;  and  we 
hold  to  that  assertion  right  or  wrong.  Vft  are  not 
going  to  be  driven  from  that  position.  It  is  a  yerj 
good  one  (scarcely  tenable,  howerer,  but  that's  in 
confidence),  and  we  will  keep  it.  Was  it  right  of 
him  to  go  and  poke  his  nose  into  what  he  is  pleased 
to  caU  tha  secrets  of  the  BelgraTian  confessional  t 
If  thej  did  eiist,  what  then  F  What  harm  could 
they  do  P  Only  destroy  that  most  immaterial  and 
inexplicable  mystery,  the  soul— only  send  poor 
wretches  downwards  by  an  easy  road ;  and  moat 
likely  the^  would  go  without  any  help  at  all ;  and 
if  the  road  was  made  shorter,  that  was  all  the  sin 
—BO  small  wrong,  perhaps,  but  that  was  tha 
whole. 
Aa  to  lIx.Baring  being  a  dirgjmaOf  and  banag  a 
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coasoienoe  ! — why,  iU  beside  the  question  to  allege 
that.  Who  wants  a  conscience  in  these  days,  or 
who  talks  of  a  conscience  now  ?  Conscience  and 
responsibility  !  obsolete  terms,  fit  for  old  wonnen, 
enthusiastic  persons,  and  children.  Mr.  Poole  has 
a  conscience,  we  suppose.  Let  any  one  dare  say 
our  fafourite,  Mr.  Poole,  has  no  conscience— we 
feel  energetic  on. this  point ;  let  any  one  dare  say 
Mr.  Poole  has  no  conscience,  and  we'll  have  that 
man,  woman,  or  child — yes,  even  if  the  latter  is  too 
young  to  toddle  or  chatter,  if  it  can  only  wag  its 
head  in  an  insulting  manner  when  that  gentleman's 
name  is  mentioned,  and  signify  "  that  man  has  no 
conscience*' — we  say  we'll  indite  even  such  an  one 
for  a  wilful,  perverse,  and  malicious  libel — a  gross, 
unpardonable  libel. 

So  now  we  hold  established  the  fact  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  Mr.  Poole  has  a  conscience.  It 
might  be  a  very  nice  conscience  too,  a  delightful 
conscience,  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  an  old  shoe  with 
holes  in  it,  to  let  in  dirt  and  filth ;  no,  that  will  be 
another  libel  if  any  one  dares  affirm  that.  Mr. 
Poole  is  right,  and  we're  going  to  write  him  up. 
Was  it  his  fault  that  Susan  B.  was  in  a  dream  all 
the  time  f  Her  hnsband  died  in  the  Guards  two 
years  ago.  Could  she  help  going  mad  at  that  time  ? 
Of  course  she  went  mad — every  one  goes  mad  for 
the  loss  of  a  husband — so  she  went  mad  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  has  never  had  a  sane  thought 
or  uttered  a  sane  word  since.  We  must,  however, 
say  that  we  can't  remember  ever  having  positively 
heard  of  her  being  mad  ;  but,  of  course,  she  was 
mad;  and,  therefore,  her  testimony  is  gone  to  the 
"  bad."  No !  We  don't  say  gone  to  Mr.  Poole ; 
we  say  gone  to  the  bad— and  that'll  be  another 
error  if  any  one  says  we  might  apply  the  word  to 
Mr.  Poole. 

And  Miss  Joy  I — a  good  pious  soul,  so  anxious 
for  the  spiritual  strengthening  of  her  weaker 
sisters — so  anxious  for  them  to  be  guided  rightly, 
and  to  be  in  a  fitting  mind  for  receiving  the  com  • 
munion.  No  ordinary  Christian  certainly  was 
that  Miss  Joy;  none  of  your  old  straightlaced 
fanatics.  Why,  she  was  more  pious  than  the  six 
young  ladies  of  Gloucestershire  who  made  flannel 
waistcoats  for  the  person  of  their  young  and  un- 
married pastor.  They  were  as  nothing  to  Miss 
Joy,  the  joy  of  Belgravia. 

"  Go  to  Mr.  Poole,"  were  her  words,  "  with  all 
your  actual  sins  and  all  your  polluted  thoughts, 
and  he  will  clear  them  all  away." 

**  I  can  cleanse  your  sins,  or  make  them  soak  in 
you,"  the  Rev.  Gentleman  added ;  for  he  was  a 
reverend  as  well  as  Mr.  Baring — of  a  very  different 
sort,  certainly !  His  principles  were  different,  his 
mode  of  action  different,  his  creed  different, 
widely  different ;  and  is  Mr.  Baring  to  fancy  him- 
self right  because  he  differs  from  Mr.  Poole  F 

What,  after  all,  is  the  mighty  outcry  about  ? 
What  has  Mr.  Poole  done,  even  if  (but  that  is  an 
absurdity)  even  if  this  Susan  B.  has  spoken  the 
truth  ?  Why,  Susan  B.  never  speaks  the  truth, 
every  body  knows  ika^.    However,  let  us  see  what 


Susan  B.  says  to  the  truth ;  and  what  a  maltltiide 
of  people,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  great  number  of  peopk 
believe  to  be  the  truth. 

First,  she  says,  "  Miss  Joy  told  me  to  go  to  Mr 
Poole."  Well,  what  of  that  P  There's  nothing  re- 
markable in  that.  Miss  Joy  might  have  tdd  her 
to  go  to  Mr.  Anybodyelse,  if  she  had  taken  the 
same  interest  in  anybody  else;  and  yet  nodiaiitahk 
people  blame  Miss  Joy.  Eeally  the  mistrust  sod 
suspicion  and  malevolence  of  the  world  are  coming 
to  a  sad  pitch.  A  lady  cannot  advise  some  poor 
woman  to  go  to  a  clergyman,  a  wann-hearted  and 
philantrophical  clergyman,  without  being  Uamed  for 
it.  However,  Susan  B.  went,  and  then  Mr.  Poole 
put  a  few  little  questions,  just  by  way  of  form,  to 
remind  her  that  such  and  such  things  were  doK 
at  times. 

A  labourer  went  to  an  Irish  priest  on  the  saaie 
errand  (confession)  which  took  Susan  B.  to  Mr. 
Poole. 

"  And  Pat,  you  kuow  you're  a  smner,"  says  the 
priest. 

*'  By  the  grey  hairs  of  St.  Dunstan,  when  he 
carried  his  head  three  miles  in  his  hands^  I  an, 
you're  Rivirence,"  says  Pat 

"  And  you  know  you  sould  the  master's  oats 
last  candlemas,  and  got  drunk  with  the  mcMicy. 
and  never  gave  the  horses  any  food  but  fodder.*" 

"  And  faith,  you're  Rivirence,  but  I  did*nt," 
says  Pat. 

"  Then  I  can't  give  yon  absolution  for  that^" 
says  the  priest.  And  away  goes  Pat^  sore  and 
sad-hearted,  and  without  a  bit  of  absolution  froat 
the  priest.  A  month  passes  away,  and  up  oobcs 
Pat  again. 

"  What's  up  now  P"  says  the  priest. 
"  I'm  come  to  confess,"  says  Pat. 
"You,"  says  the  Priest,  "sorrow  may  care  to 
hear  you  confess,  you've  never  notliing  to  telL** 

"  But  I  have  now,"  says  Pat,  bright  like.  *"I 
have  now ;  I've  sould  the  oats,  and  got  drunk  at 
the  fair."  "  There,"  says  Pat  "  is'nt  that  soae- 
thing  UkeP" 

"  Arrah  I"  says  the  priest,  "  and  if  you're  not 
the  boy  after  my  own  heart,  to  come  and  tell  it 
out  right.  Down  on  your  marrow  bonea,  and  rU 
give  you  absolution  in  a  jiffy."  The  priest  mmm- 
bles  out  something  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  thtn 
he  says,  "  Jump  up,  Pat ;  you're  as  right  as  a 
trivet  now." 

*'  By  my  soule,"  says  Pat,  shouting  and  wtoifK 
ing  as  he  tumbles  off;  "  by  my  soule  Til  never  go 
empty  handed  to  the  priest  again." 

But  Mr.  Poole  has  nothing  to  do  with  tkait 
priest — perhaps  a  Maynooth  man,  who  knovs? 
What  a  blunder  we  make  in  seenung  to  place  biB 
in  juxtaposition  with  an  Irish  priest.  We  raiaift 
to  Mr.  Poole  then.  As  a  curiosity — simplj  aa  a 
proof  of  the  extending  inventive  properties  of  ikt 
human  mind — we  mention  the  statement  of  Bwain 
B.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been  partacolailj 
pleased  with  her  first  visit  to  Mr.  Poole  ; 
like  Pat,  she  felt  that  she  was  going  empty  I 
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Wkteter  tlie  tetaon  she  did  not  go  again.  We 
ut  not  told  what  "spiritual  consolation"  she 
iNored  on  the  first  visit ;  but  we  are  told  that 
Miss  Joy  ga?e  her  "  a  grocery  ticket/'  which  in  all 
irobability  she  Talned  as  highly  as  the  "  spiritual 
eoBsoIatioii ;"  indeed,  we  ha?e  ample  reason  for 
tysidog  so,  for  Miss  Joy's  words  when  she  urged  a 
npetiiiott  of  the  Tisit  were,  **  that  Mr..  Poole  did 
sot  thmk  of  ginng  her  anything  more  from  her 
^Bippointing  him.** 

We  baYe  forgotten ;  we  were  absolutely  taking 
iQ  ih»  for  gospel,  forgetful  of  our  former  proposi- 
tkmthat  all  Susan  B.'s  tell  fibs,  and  this  Susan  B. 
greater,  more  palpable  fibs,  than  the  race  of  Susan 
B-'a  pat  together. 

Howerer,  we  change  our  tactics,  and  now  argue 
18  if  we  belie?ed  this  wicked  Susan  B.,  who  was 
ifriid  to  go  into  a  darkened  room  with  a  rery  proper 
aad  Rer.  Gentleman  at  three  o'clock  in  the  day  ! 
— soeh  prudery  and  nonsense !  Suppose  he  had 
Mked  her  to  go  into  a  darkened  room  with  him  at 
tkree  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  until 
three  the  next  morning,  what  then  f  It  would  hare 
been  a  ease  of  star?atiou  for  the  body  at  any  rate, 
bat  a  dark  room  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  seems  a  very 
idle  preeaution  for  a  rather  old  confessee,  and 
Seaan  B.  is  not  young.  The  darkened  room,  we 
seriottsly  think,  is  the  mere  fancy  of  a  frightened 
inagination. 

Bat  Susan  B.  was  to  hare  no  more  grocery 
tickets  until  she  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  darkened  room.  Her  children  were  starving ; 
that  did  not  matter — no  more  grocery  tickets,  no 
relief  of  any  kind,  until  she  had  gone  into  the 
iarkened  room.  Mr.  Poole  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ber  worldly  affiiirs,  only  with  her  spirituaL  If  her 
Bhildren  were  starving,  what  was  that  to  him  P  He 
iid  not  ask  them  to  be  starving ;  but  he  did  ask 
ber  to  go  into  the  darkened  room.  He  had  something 
JO  do  with  that — that  was  his  business  -,  the  starv- 
og  ehikiren  were  not. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Susan  B.  repented  the 
inor  (or  the  impolicy)  of  her  ways.  She  went  to 
^.  Poole  again ;  "  the  darkened  room"  was  still 
lis  ery.  He  was  the  reverse  of  the  old  buffer 
Blaebeard — a  darkened  room  was  the  mystery  in 
)oth  cases.  Patina  wanted  to  get  into  it,  Susan 
B.  wanted  to  keep  out  of  it.  Both  did  enter,  and 
)oth  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  rued  their  entrance, 
lowever,  we've  got  Susan  B.*into  the  darkened 
"oom  at  last,  for  this  time  she  leaped  over  her  oon- 
(cienee  and  her  scruples  and  everything  else,  and 
ame  down  right  into  the  middle  of  the  darkened 
oom! 

["And,  Pat,"  says  the  priest,  "You're  a  big 
inner  ;  "you  know  you  stole  tbe  oats  and  sould 
em,  aad  got  drunk  with  the  money  !"] 

Susan  B.  is  in  the  darkened  room,  kneeling 
lefore  a  great  cross.  Mr.  Poole,  wortiiy  man,  has 
led'ormed  his  toilette  for  the  occasion ;  first  a  black 
;own»  then  a  white  one  over  it,  then  a  girdle.  He 
[uestions  her  on  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  and, 
a  the  iateoait J  of  hisChristian  leal,  probes,  she.  sayji 


her  most  secret  thoughts — ^thoughts  which  are  of 
such  ethereal  essence  that  hitherto  she  has  been  un- 
conscious of  their  existence.  At  length  she  leaves 
him,  refreshed  in  soul ;  also,  no  doubt,  refreshed  in 
body — by  a  grocery  ticket.  A  fortnight  passes ; 
perhaps  the  grocery  store  needs  replenishing. 

She  goes  to  him  again ;  tbe  darkened  room  is 
still  the  order  of  the  march.  She  reaches  it  by 
another  way.  Again  are  tbe  same  questions  asked. 
She  refuses  to  repeat  her  confession ;  but  thb  time 
her  spiritual  father  seems  content,  for  he  places  bis 
hands  upon  her  head,  and  gives  her  absolution. 

["Arrah,  my  boy,"  says  the  priest,  "I'll  give 
you  absolution  in  a  jiffy] 

On  the  following  Monday  Susan  B.  was  to  go 
again  to  have  her  "  mountain  of  sins  removed" — 
prayer  to  God,  heartfelt  fenrent  prayer  in  her  own 
garrett,  the  sincere  outpouring  of  her  breaking 
heart,  not  being  able  to  affect  tbe  purpose.  Mr. 
Poole  had  the  power  to  "  remit  her  sins,  or  to  re- 
tain them  ;"  so  he  said.  Qtod's  holy  Son  had  no 
power;  He  had  become  deaf,  indifferent  to  the 
sinner's  cry — his  power  was  delegated  to  the 
priest.  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden"  was  not  meant — that  word  of  GKxi 
was  to  be  rendered  differently.  "  Go  to  the 
priest;  cast  your  burden  on  him;  seek  rest 
from  him,  he  is  divine ;  he  can  forgive  sins,  remit 
them,  that  is  the  attribute  of  divinity — go  to  him." 
So  was  it  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  un- 
lettered votaries  of  the  Belgravian  confessional. 

But,  again,  we  are  forgetting  and  treating  this 
matter  in  a  serious  light,  as  if  we  believed  it. 
Other  women  were  examined,  and  all  told  the  same 
tale ;  but,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  the 
advocates  of  Mr.  Poole.  Wo  can  get  rid  of  the 
evidence  of  all  these  people  by  saying  they  none 
of  them,  not  one,  or  half  a  one,  speak  the  truth. 
They  were  all  in  a  dream,  or  drunk,  or  they  had  all 
lost  husbands  and  gone  mad,  or  they  had  not  lost 
husbands  and  gone  mad — which,  by  the  bye,  is  ,the 
more  likely  occurrence.  Anythbg  we  will  assert, 
rather  than  believe  that  they  could  speak  the  truth 
in  saying  ought  against  our  proteg^. 

"Ughl"  says  an  old  fellow  at  our  elbow. 
"Ughr  he's  a  rank' fool!" 

"  Nay,"  we  answer  with  a  bland  smile.  "  Nay, 
friend,  thou  mistakest — verily  he  is  crystal,  clear, 
transparent." 

"Ah!"  says  the  old  grumbler  again,  as  he 
knocks  his  golden  headed  cane  on  the  ground; 
"he's  very  shallow,  you  mean — ^you  see  to  the 
depth  at  once." 

Now  for  Mr.  Baring.  Antagonistic  have  we 
professed  to  be — antagonistic  to  the  very  core ; 
"  War  to  the  knife,"  is  our  cry — boyonets  fixed, 
and  charge. 

To  begin,  we  repeat  our  query — What  business 
had  Mr.  Baring  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Poole's  con- 
fessional ?  Suppose  he  did  think  it  is  duty,  what 
of  that  F  Then,  when  it  was  mildij  hinted  that 
the  "  oonfessees"  (to  cdn  a  word)  had  volunteered 
their  information  for  sordid  purposes,  wKy  must  he 
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come  boldly  ibnrard  and  sajL  ^^^^  ^^  sought  them, 
not  they  him ;  and  that,  so  far  from  their  selling 
their  information,  and  being  anxious  and  willing  to 
do  so,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  them  to 
give  it  to  him  F 

Then,  again,  he  must  needs  go  and  write  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  as  if  bishops  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  ministers  under  them.  The  Bishop  should 
have  said,  as  Mr.  Poole  did  to  Susan  B.,  when  her 
children  were  starving,  "I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  your  worldly  affairs;"  but  the  Bishop  was 
every  whit  as  bad  as  Mr.  Baring,  not  one  morsel 
better.  He  listened  to  what  the  latter  said ;  and, 
after  "due  consideration,"  Mr.  Poole  was  sus- 
pended. 

Unjust  oppreswon !  inhuman  cruelty  I — suspend 
a  clergyman  for  shutting  up  a  few  women  in  a  dark- 
ened confessional,  asking  them  eccentric  questions, 
compelling  confession,  and  enjoining  penance  ! 

The  very  idea  is  monstrous.  The  Bishop  passing, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  used  to  be  thought  a 
good  man,  and  Mr.  Moody,  and  a  whole  host  of 
others,  secular  and  divine,  concurring  iu  the  sen* 
tenee  I  Truly  the  moral  blindness  and  injustice  of 
man  is  astounding !  Man,  "  straining  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallowing  a  camel"— the  gnat  being  Mr. 
Pode,  the  camel  Susan  B.,  with  her  hump  or 
Ismp  of  fibs. 

And  did  be  act  from  **  over-enthusiasm,'*  as  one 
of  bis  sealoua  supporters  says  ?  Of  course  he  did, 
and  bis  enthusiasm  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
hubbub  aad  trouble. 

But  to  Mr.  Baring  again,  as  the  "head  and 
front"  of  this  offending. 

We  profess  ourselves  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Poole, 
and,  acting  under  so  worthy  a  master,  but  not 
in  his  spirit,  of  course,  we  pronounce  Mr.  Baring 
wilful,  perverse,  and  malicious ;  anything, 
eTcrything  bad  and  disreputable ;  and  if  he  objects 
to  these  terms,  and  threatens  us  with  our  own 
fudgel  "  libel,"  then  we'll  turn  sharp  round  and 
tay— if  CTcr  any  man  acted  the  Christian's  part, 
took  up  the  Christian's  cause,  and  standing  boldly 
forward  for  that  cause,  deserved  all  thanks  and 
honour  from  his  fellow  men,  for  his  courageous 
conduct  with  the  confessional,  that  man  is  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  Fbahois  Babino  ;  and 
that  will  be  the  truth — when  we  are  compelled  to 
say  it. 

Perhaps  we  may  state  the  origin  of  this  agita- 
tion, although  everybody  knows  it,  for  if  there  be 
a  small  case  of  personal  scandal  in  the  newspapers 
it  at  least  is  sure  to  find  readers.  One  day  early 
in  the  past  month  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
L-ondon  daily  papers  calling  a  meeting  for  the 
following  Friday,  respecting  certain  proceedings  at 
St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  a  church  rendered  notorious 
by  the  Puseyite  tendencies  of  its  worship.  The 
advertisers  stated  that  ladies  were  not  expected  to 
attend.  This  was  enough  to  stir  the  curiosity  of 
half  the  ladies  in  or  out  of  London ;  and  reporters 
were  allowed  to  attend  professionally.  They  went 
there  to  hear  and  publbb.  Next  day  they  gratified 


the  curiosity  of  eager  ladies  by  a  full  noooant  of  tb 
particulars.  Lord  Calthorpe  presided.  Two 
hundred  members  of  the  Commons  and  many  poen 
attended,  along  with  a  large  number  of  the  Dials 
public.  No  ladies  sought  to  intrude.  To  this 
singuUr  assemblage  the  Honourable  and  BwmaA 
Francis  Baring  narrated  how  he  had  ascCTt«nf>d 
certain  facts,  or  what  he  believes  to  be  tets, 
relating  to  the  practice  of  the  oonfesaional  hj  tht 
Rev.  Mr.  Poole,  of  St.  Barnabas,  and  why  be  hd 
laid  these  sUtements  before  the  Bishop,  who,  after 
consultation  with  his  legal  adviser,  bad  suspended 
Mr.  Poole  from  the  office  of  the  ministrj.  Mr. 
Baring  mentioned  the  conversations  and  proeeed- 
ings  in  the  confessional  as  they  had  been  namted 
to  him  by  the  females'  who  confeseed.  The 
evidence  that  he  obtained  was  exclnsiyely  fiwm 
females.  These  proceedidgs  involved  mjateimi 
costumes  and  forms,  like  those  of  a  masonic  meet- 
ing ;  but  they  may  be  all  right.  The  conTeranlioBft 
bore  absurdly  strong  on  the  seventh  ooBmand- 
ment,  and  aU  thoughU  forbidden  thereby,  as  if  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  connected  with  the  bes^tiog 
sin  of  aged  and  starving  females,  chieflj  widows 
with  families. 

The  slightest  impropriety  of  personal  cofodttet  is, 
and  was  not,  inferred ;  but  this  diving  into  lbs 
depths  of  a  heart's  possible  impurities  ia  in  itseU 
improper,  suggestive  of  evil,  and  altogether  alisa 
from  that  process  which  **  covers  a  mnliftade  of 
sins." 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  Mr.  Poole  denies  the 
truth  of  these  reported  conversations,  and  eays  thai 
his  suspension  by  the  Bishop  arose  from  his  own 
declarations,  and  not  the  evidence  produced  bj  Mr. 
Baring.  He  alao  says  that  he  wishes  to  kmro  the 
case  publicly  tried,  and  that  thwe  will  be  a  p«blio 
trial,  in  some  form  or  time,  if  be  earn  oblsim  that 
result. 

In  reference  to  the  lady  named  as  one  of  the 
district  visitors  who  urged  the  females  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Poole,  with  confession  of  their  sias,  it 
is  denied  on  Miss  Joy's  part— although  we  hod  «a4 
read  the  denial  until  all  of  this  article  was  m  typ^ 
except  this  sentenee — ^that  she  ever  confessed  Imt- 
self  to  any  priest,  or  ever  enjoined  the  emdtamaad 
on  any  person,  or  that  she  was  acquai^ed  wtth 
these  proceedings.  We  have  not  any  reason  fee  a 
moment  to  doubt  the  lady's  statement ;  and  it  is 
one  result  of  an  e^  system,  that  her  good  shflsdd 
have  been,  through  it,  so  extensively,  and  swry- 
where  errdbeously  represented,  and  evil  spokna  et 

And  now,  is  the  Church  of  England  to  psas  over 
this  affair  with  a  public  meeting,  and  the  aoapcn- 
sion  of  a  clergyman  or  a  priest  f    It  is  ssaeiied, 
and  not  denied,  that  the  confessiomd  mmj  be  csts-  i 
blisbed  in  her  communion— that  it  may  be  pnc-  \ 
tised  by  her  dcrgy ;  and  it  follows,  ths*  without  j 
any  safe  ground  whatever,  it  rosy  eorm|^  sad  | 
mislead  her  members.    If  the  statement  be  trve,  I 
Lord  Ebury's  motion  of  the  present  soBeion»  far  n  | 
committee  to  reoondder  the  forms  and  litmgy  el 
that  Chnr<^,  mm  a  eiyfag  nsQiimty.    WedoMd 
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Mppom  thAt  the  inquiry  oaa  be  now  dropped,  Ibat 
Eoglishmen  will  readily  permit  the  possibility  of 
such  qaestions  being  suggested  to  their  wives,  or 
daaghtera,  or  sisters,  as  these  females  say  were 
prossed  on  them.  They  are  witnesses  who  may 
be  false  or  true ;  but  is  it  true  that  the  question 
might  ha?e  been  put,  that  the  assurance  might 


ha?e  been  given,  to  an  ignorant  female,  that  this 
priest  had  power  to  remit  or  to  retain  sins  ?  That 
is  the  question  which  more  urgently  affects  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
and  those  of  the  corresponding  Chursh  in  Soot- 
land,  than  the  details  and  minute  queries  of  the 
Belgravian  confessional. 


THE    VOICE    OP    CHRISTIAN    SONG. 


A  TOLUiCB  published  under  this  title*  is  the  most 
pleasing  work  upon  the  subject  that  we  have  seen. 
A  work  somewhat  similar  in  design  was  published 
reoenti/  in  Germany,  and  we  have  had  numerous 
collections  of  hymns  and  religious  poetry  in  our 
language.  There  is,  indeed,  no  more  common 
form  of  republication,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
catalogue  the  number  of  volumes  in  which  it  has 
beeu  adopted,  and  often  successfully  and  usefully, 
but  not  seldom  with  indifferent  taste. 

This  volume  has  no  feature  common  to  that 
daaa  of  easy  book-making.  Its  purpose  is  alto- 
gether different,  and,  in  the  performance  of  hb 
purpose,  the  author  and  translator  has  laboured 
carefully  and  skilfully,  with  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  bve  for  the  subject,  intimacy  with  the 
works  of  old  writers,  lingualislic  capabilities,  and  a 
poetic  temperament.  A  scholar  is  not  commonly 
or  neeessarily  a  good  translator  of  poetry — a  poet 
and  a  scholar  alone  can  do  that  work  well.  Many 
translations  into  and  out  of  our  language  are 
destroyed  by  the  nature  of  the  translators,  who 
maj  be  good  scholars,  yet  not  capable  of  sympathy 
with  poetical  language.  Upon  the  same  principle 
we  doubt  whether  an  irreligious  person,  otherwise 
eompetent,  would  be  a  successful  translator  of 
Chrutian  hymns.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  to 
whose  life  none  of  their  admirers  could  attach  the 
term  "  religious,"  would  have  been  the  best 
possible  trauslalors  of  the  early  aud  mcdieeval 
hjmiis  whom  we  or  any  could  name  among  the 
pa»t.  They  were  men  struggling  against  early 
associations,  example.*,  and  habits — against  the 
light  that  was  in  them — aud  that  is  the  saddest 
and  the  most  terrible  of  all  struggles,  as  the  agita- 
tion  and  pressure  of  those  waters  that  descend 
Leneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  invisible 
for  a  time,  must  be  more  severe,  although  unseen, 
thjm  the  falls  and  the  rapids  on  which  men  gaze 
with  solemn  awe.  When  this  finer  feeling  had  fur 
a  time  gained  ascendancy  over  the  coarser  nature, 
in  the  history  of  these  men,  there  have  gushed 
forth  springs  from  the  stricken  rock  of  such  clear 
aad  crystal  water  that  the  polluted  btreams  seemed, 
for  their  brightuess,  even  darker  than  its  natural 
ahada.  This  class  would  have  adapted  the  early 
aoags  of  the  church  to  the  language  of  our  race 
time,  preserving  the  thoughts  that  sparkle 
*  Londoa :   Nnbit  and  Co. 


there,  set  in  a  language  that  we  sometimes  forget 
has  an  expansive  and  expressive  strength  not  in- 
ferior  to  the  words  of  the  old  hymn-writers. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  volume  is  to 
trace  from  the  beginning  the  course  of  Christian 
song,  thinking  rightly  that  thereby  we  may  trace 
the  course  of  Christian  faith,  before  and  after  its 
era,  from  Eden  down  to  this  century.  These 
hymns,  like  lights  in  darkness,  point  out  the 
devions  turnings  of  the  road.  More  even  than 
confessions  or  creeds,  they  show  the  feelings  of  ihe 
many  millions  oi  the  dead,  while  they  were  the 
living,  by  whom  t  hey  have  been  sung,  and  whose 
minds  they  hauucsd  while  they  were  in  the  world. 
The  abundant  fullness  of  our  existing  literature 
deprives  us  of  one  advantage  possessed  by  those 
who  had  not  our  superior  advantages.  Our  minds 
may  be  impressed  without  being  imbued  by  the 
poetry  we  read.  It  was  different  in  those  old 
times,  when  the  thoughts  of  any  writer,  to  be 
remembered,  must  have  sunk  very  deep  into 
human  hearts.  Our  memories  are  not  the  only 
record  of  thoughts  that  please  us  now ;  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  history,  to  the  vast 
multitude  of  men  memory  was  the  sole  record,  and 
upon  their  memories  were  deeply  engraven  the 
bread  of  their "  spirit  life.  The  early  hymns 
became  to  a  multitude,  whom  no  man  can  number, 
the  concentration  of  creed  aud  fuith.  They  were 
accepted  as  the  articles  of  their  opinion,  cherished 
as  their  consolatiou  in  danger  and  the  expression 
of  their  joy  in  deliverance.  The  hymns  of  the 
multitude  expressed  their  faith,  and  thus  they 
possess  a  peculiar  iatercst. 

In  tracing  then,  these  fuith -marks  in  the  poetry 
of  time,  the  author  of  this  volume  resigns  all  (he 
long  period,  from  the  banishment  out  of  Edeu  t.> 
the  immigration  to  Canaan,  as  ages  in  whlcli  these 
pleasing  memorials  arc  not  to  be  found.  They 
have  disappeared,  if  ever  they  existed.  The  sor.g 
of  Miriam  on  the  borders  of  the  Ilcd  Soa  is,  lici 
holds,  typical  of  the  grand  song  of  redemption, 
echoing  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
gloss.  Still  he  believes  that  the  patriarchal  believers 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  Flood  had  ako  their 
sacred  poetry;  and  that  music  was  not  alone 
known  in  the  cities  of  Cniu,  or  alone  used  in  the 
service  of  sio,  or  even  as  a  matter  of  amusement 
and  recreation* 
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The  condition  of  ancient  music  seems  often  for- 
gotten. The  ancient  world  was  craineutlj  religious. 
Men  did  not  recognise  those  distinctions  of  sacred 
and  secular  that  we,  with  a  better  division  of  prac- 
tise, employ.  All  music  was,  in  one  shape,  sacred 
to  them.  They  carried  rehgion  down  into  the 
deepest  sin.  Oomorrha  and  Sodom  may  have  been 
very  religious  cities  in  the  opinion  and  practbe  of 
their  citizens.  This  peculiarity  forms  the  grand 
blasphemy  and  crime  of  Heathenism.  Its  existence 
in  ancient  limes  could  scarcely  be  credited  in  the 
present  age,  if  it  did  not  now  exist.  The  licentious- 
ness, murders,  and  robberies  of  Hindostan  are  done 
religiously,  and  they  are  commended  to  some  sup- 
posed deity  as  consistent  with  her  or  his  pleasure, 
l^ana  Sahib  closed  all  his  proclamations  with 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  when  he 
was  engaged  in  the  most  criminal,  sanguinary,  and 
treacherous  murders  of  modem  times.  Hindoo 
murderers,  during  the  present  rebellion,  have  been 
caught  and  hnng,  with  prayers  to  the  goddess  Kreli, 
in  their  possession,  that  she  might  bless  the  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  ancient  heathens,  in  like  manner,  commended 
their  most  criminal  deeds  in  praise  and  prayer  to 
the  deity  by  whom  the  act  was  patronised.  Thus 
drunkenness,  licentiousness,  lying,  and  stealing  had 
powerful  patrons  in  their  heavenly  host.  Each 
passion  of  the  human  mind,  however  distressing 
in  its  character  and  results,  had  in  the  ancient 
mythologies,  as  in  the  modern,  not  only  practi- 
tioners, but  a  special  protector.  Thus,  all  their 
music  became  to  them  as  sacred  as  all  their  vices, 
and  the  most  sinful  of  lives  could  be  put  into  a 
religious  wrapper,  and  become  one  long  act  of 
worship. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  music  and  poetry  were 
employed,  however,  by  the  antedeluvian  descendants 
of  Seth  in  that  true  worship,  which  for  a  season 
became,  in  a  measure,  hereditary  to  that  race. 
The  records  of  that  third  part  of  the  earth's 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  grand  salient 
points  in  Scripture,  are  entirely  lost.  We  know 
only  that  the  wickedness  of  the  world  prevailed  and 
ripened  into  its  doom.  After  that  doom  reached 
its  fulfilment,  the  family  of  Noah  produced  nearly 
the  same  results.  That,  however,  did  not  occur 
so  rapidly  as  to  confine  the  worship  of  one  God  at 
an  early  date  to  the  Hebrew  families  only,  as  some 
persons  now  suppose.  On  the  contrary.  Scripture 
itself  produces  different  evidence,  and  shows  the 
existence  of  "  truth,**  in  opinion  and  practise, 
among  men  of  different  creeds.  The  patriarchal 
blessings  and  prophesies  of  the  post-deluvians  are 
poetical.  This  was  the  case  both  in  "the  blessings" 
of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob.  The  fragments  of  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Beor,  present  to  us  intensely  poe- 
tical prophesies.  More  lovely,  because  the  concep- 
tions of  a  nobler  spirit,  are  the  passages  in  the  dra- 
matic history  of  the  Idumean  Job — dramatic  in 
form,  although  the  form  expresses  truth,  which  are 
evidently  hymns  of  praise;  and  although  some 
modem  expositors,  in  very  contracted  criticisms, 


bid  us  beliero  that  the  burst  of  praise  vltk  tlie 
words,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,**  rtfera 
to  the  medical  recovery  of  Job's  pcrsontl  strcngtli, 
we  prefer  the  natund  sense,  and  rcgtrd  it  m 
the  assertion  there,  like  other  passages  in  the  poem, 
of  a  deliverer,  and  a  delivery  even  from  the  power 
of  death  and  the  grave.  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor. 
had  probably  no  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  race. 
Job  belonged  more  probably  to  that  family,  but  not 
to  the  Israelitish  branch.  In  his  own  country  tbe 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  the  idolatry 
incipient  in  his  day.  From  other  incidental  pas- 
sages We  gather  that  be  was  a  contemporary  of 
Joseph,  or  of  that  great  man's  immediate  descen- 
dants, although  to  him  or  them  unknown,  and  that 
Idumea  was,  in  his  time,  opposed  to  idolatry,  lod 
punished  even  the  worship  of  the  snn  aod  moon 
exactly  as  it  punished  infringements  of  the  nonl 
law. 

This  volume,  however,  merely  looks  into  the  past, 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  history  of  hymns  and  hymn-writing;  from 
the  completion  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  to  the 
Reformation,  and  the  period  immediately  subs^ 
qnent.  Some  of  the  hymns  have  been  long 
inheritances  of  the  Church,  without  theu*  author  or 
their  dates  being  recorded.  The  "  Thrice  Holy," 
according  to  this  author,  is  found  in  the  earliest 
liturgical  collections.  The  "  Te  Deun"  appc«n 
at  a  later  date.  Their  origin  is  alike  unkoovn. 
The  traditions  regarding  its  authorship  by  Ambrtae, 
or  its  joint  authorship  by  him  and  his  disciple 
Augustine,  are  dismissed  as  not  proven.  AnoUjer 
tradition,  that  the  one  hymn  is  a  combhittion  of 
many,  may  be  more  correct ;  and  it  may  be  trae 
that  these  and  the  Olma  in  Exceisis  are  fragments 
of  a  primitive  Christianity.  This  volume  consists 
of  biographies  of  the  hymn-writers,  and  criticisms 
on  the  hymns,  and  forms  a  chain  of  evidence  from 
this  source  respecting  the  condition  of  Christianity 
through  all  the  ages  within  the  named  period. 

The  author  is  not  only  well  qualified  by  literaiy 
attainments,  but  his  style  is  singularly  adapted  to 
render  the  exposition  attractive  and  pleasant  rtad- 
ing.  In  referring  to  the  character  of  the  early 
Greek  hymns,  he  suggests  a  reason  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin ;  that,  with  many  other  reasou'i 
may  have  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the  cai^ 
corruptions  from  the  primitive  Church : 

If  any  difference  is  appareat  between  the  theology  rfl^ 
early  hymns  and  that  of  St.  Panl  and  St,  Peter,  it  te^  ^ 
be  this:— The  incarnation  and-natitity  of  our  lord «*^ 
in  the  hymns,  to  fix  the  attention,  rather  than  His  dei*k  « 
resurrection.  The  language  wonld,  perhaps,  be  latber— *t 
was  deteiBiined  to  know  nothing  among  yoa,sa»eJ^* 
Christ,  and  Him  incarnate,"  than  « I  was  deteriBiarf  to 
know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  hi«  eroa- 
fied."  And,  in  some  measure,  the  reanlia  of  tMa  difib*** 
may  be  traced.  There  is  great  rtjoiciag  io  Ckrist  at  **f 
Restorer  and  Saviour,  great  adoration  of  Him  as  God  Bsai- 
fest  in  the  flesh ;  but,  perhapa,  Icaa  appreheuaioB  <>^^^ 
the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  has  wastsd 
us*  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood ;  and,  therefore,  k* 
apprehension  of  the  completeness  of  the  redemption,  aad  tta 
blessed  lecurity  of  the  bdiever,  fiviag  or  dead.    Fro«  tki» 
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tta^ncj  to  make  the  manger,  and  not  the  crots,  the  centre 
of  the  faith,  probablj  arose  those  first  misapprehensions  of 
the  potitioa  of  the  Yirgia  Marj,  which  afterwards  spnpad  so 
tadlj. 

The  following  passage  in  reference  to  tlie  pro- 
gress of  that  error  in  the  Latin  Church,  forms  one 
of  the  best  statements  against  it,  from  the  absence 
of  that  bitterness  which  ne?er  should  mingle  iu  any 
religious  disensaion,  but,  of  all  others,  should  be 
goairded  against  on  this  subject : — 

Little  nonrUhment,  Indeed,  coald  it  by  any  ingenuity 
extncft  from  the  Bible^  from  the  sonowfnl  search' at  Jera- 
adea,  from  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  from  the  cross— 
vber*  the  last  agony  could  not  extinguuh  the  tenderness  of 
Jesoa,  Dor  tliat  surpassing  tenderness  draw  from  Him  one 
word  which  might  hare  misled  His  Church— from  I  he  bene- 
diction  which  merged  even  her  blessedness,  as  His  mortal 
aiother,  in  the  yet  deeper  blessedness  of  His  purchased  and 
cspoBsed  Church.  The  Bible  had  therefore  to  be  laid  aside. 
Of  all  the  incidents  of  Mary's  life  recorded  there,  scarcJy 
one  is  touched  on  in  these  hymns  except  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Tradition  wove  a  gorgeous  robe  for  her,  and  dressed  her  life 
in  a  false  history,  from  the  immaculate  conception  to  the 
glorious  assumption  into  heaven ;  the  true  Mary,  and  her 
lowly  and  feminbe  life,  are  altogether  hidden ;  and  instead 
of  Utal  pure  and  humble  form,  with  her  heaTenly  ornamei^t 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  a  queen  stands  before  us,  arrayed 
in  vnlgar  gold  and  earthly  jewels,  a  goddess  magnificent  as 
any  of  old.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
altogether  ceased  to  shine  eren  in  that  unchristian  worship. 
Never  was  a  purer  or  more  beautiful  ideal  adored  instead  of 
Ood.  All  that  was  beneficent  iu  man,  tender  and  pure  in 
wooB^ui,  and  gracious  in  God,  was  coacentrated  in  Mary — 
lAother,  maiden,  queen !  No  sorrow  was  too  miaute  or  too 
deep  to  he  pbured  on  that  gentle  heart ;  no  work  was  too 
niglity  for  the  mother  of  Ood  to  accomplish,  by  her  com- 
nanduig  intercession.  Pure  as  the  angels,  she  had  the  pity 
of  the  moCher  for  tha  fiOkn  child.  But  beautiful  as  the 
inuigv  «at>  it  was  not  diriae}  and  high  as  ihe  example  was. 
it  waa  but  one-sided ;  it  could  not  be  complete  as  that  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

A  better  specimen  of  the  author's  descriptive 
atyle,  and  a  ?ery  fair  one,  will  be  found  in  bb 
remArks  on  the  early  history  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, vho  was  one  of  the  hymn-writers  of 
antiquity.  These  biographical  sketches  of  the  old 
religious  poets  are  useful  to  the  yast  majority  of 
readers,  who  can  know  little  or  nothing  sa?e  the 
nama  of  many  of  these  old  masters,  and  not  always 
the  name.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
aaihorsbip  of  these  hymns  most  cherished  in  the 
cbarches  cannot  be  traced.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  ascribe  one  of  them  at  least  to  an 
apostle  as  to  any  other  name  of  the  first  century. 
Thea  there  are  beautiful  hymns,  and  their  writer's 
name  is  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
these  flowers  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  are  in  the 
vildemess  of  hard  old  languages.  Ephraim  Syrus, 
for  example,  may  not  be  generally  familiar  to 
readers  of  religious  poetry  iu  our  own  time,  and 
Lis  hjmn,  **  The  Cluldren  in  Paradise,'*  will  be, 
probabljp  as  little  known : 

Bplinim  Synu  was  a  monk  aad  a  deacon,  and  lired  in 
t^ai  **  land  b^ond  the  food,**  from  which  Abraham  was 
eal]«d  to  be  a  pilgrioi  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  promise. 
VooaaatieanB  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  one  accepted 
type  of  m  nligioai  lifo^  aad  Ephraim  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
bf  learming  tad  a  monk,    Tet  bis  hymns  breathe  much  the 


fragrance  of  a  home.  They  seem  remarkable  for  childlike 
simplicity  and  much  tenderness  of  nntnral  feeling.  There 
is  a  simple  joyousness  about  his  thanksgivings.  He  seems 
to  hafc  loTed  to  dwell  on  sach  themes  as  the  infancy  of  the 
Saviour,  the  Ilosannasuf  the  children,  the  happiness  of  those 
who  died  in  childhood.  One  can  fancy  little  children  cluster- 
ing round  his  knee,  and  learning  from  Lis  lips  to  lisp  such 
words  as  these  :^ 

THl  CniLDUEN  IN  PARADISE. 

To  thee,  O  Ood,  be  praises 
From  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings. 
As  in  the  heavenly  meadows 

Like  spotless  lambs  they  feed. 

Mid  leafy  trees  they  pasture. 
Thus  saith  the  blessed  Spirit, 
And  Oabriel,  prince  of  angels, 
That  happy  flock  doth  lead. 

The  messengers  of  Ueaven, 
With  sons  of  light  united. 
In  purest  regions  dwelling, 
No  curse  or  woe  they  see. 

And,  at  the  resurrection, 
With  joy  arise  their  bodies, 
Their  spirits  knew  no  bondage — 
Their  bodies  now  are  free. 

Brief  here  below  their  sojourn. 
Their  dwelling  is  in  Eden, 
And  one  bright  day  their  parents 
Hope  yet  with  them  to  be. 
Christian  children  of  thofe  distant  times  might  thus,  as 
they  thought  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  grave,  sing, 
"Weareseren." 

But  we  intended  to  quote  the  passage  respect- 
ing Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and  if  Bpiiraim  lived 
the  life  of  a  solitary  in  some  cell  of  Mesopotamia, 
"  or  up  or  down "  among  the  northern  or 
southern  mountains  of  Persia,  perhaps,  close  to 
Ararat,  the  second  birth-place  of  mankind ;  or 
further  among  the  Armenian  mountains,  where 
tradition  placed  the  Eden  of  our  first  nativity, 
Clement  was  a  busy  man  in,  but  not  of  tho 
world;  passing  anxious  years  with  a  burden  of 
heavy  cares  bending  him  to  the  earth  ;  from  which 
he  sprung  relieved,  perhaps,  by  the  solace  of 
his  own  spiritual  songs  : 

Of  all  the  cities  on  that  great  inland  sea  which  once 
washed  the  shores  of  -every  eivilised  state  in  the  world,  ptr- 
haps  none  serve  better  as  a  tide-mark  to  show  how  (ur  tho 
centre  of  the  social  world  has  glided  westward  than  Alexan- 
dria. Rome  is  still  imperial,  and  it  is  her  nature,  rather 
than  the  locality  of  her  empire,  which  has  changed.  Con- 
stantinople is  still  the  centre  of  its  own  system,  feeble  and 
ruinous  as  both  centre  and  system  are.  Jerusalem,  us  of 
old,  is  the  holy  city  of  faith.  But  Alexandria,  still  indeed 
busy  and  flourishing,  is  busy  and  flourishing  only  as  the 
ehanoel  of  traffic  from  western  regions,  which  were  back 
woods  and  copper  digging  when  her  palaces  first  rose.  White 
palaces  and  quays  still  gleam  across  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
breaking  the  sandy  glow  of  the  flat  Bgyptian  shores ;  the 
streets  are  thronged  with  eager  motley  crowds,  and  luxurious 
villas,  with  their  gardens,  fringe  the  suburbs,  but  the  motion 
is  galvanic,  communicated  by  impulse  from  without,  not 
flowing  from  life  within;  English  and  French  merchants  are 
her  princes,  the  city  is  but  a  great  inn  on  the  overland  route, 
and  if  the  great  oriental  traffic  could  find  other  chaunels, 
Alexandria  might  soon  sink  into  a  silent,  ruinous,  dreamy 
Turkish  village;,  like  Tyre  or  Sidon.  Sixteen  hundred  years 
ago  it  waa  indeed  different ;  and  to  understand,  in  any  mea. 
sure,  any  life  which  lived  there  then,  we  must  clothe  th 
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•keletoQ — we  most  transform  tho  dry,  dead  imnies  in  the 
aocient  atlat  into  pictnres. 

Abont  the  cIom  of  the  second  centnry,  when  Clement  wss 
called  to  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
he  was  called  to  a  centre  of  light  and  life  from  which  the 
slightest  toach  fibrated  in  a  thousand  directions.     Uis  own 
intellectual  history  illustrates  strongly  the  contrast  between 
the  past  and  the  present.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  mer- 
chantman seeking  goodly  pearls,  nntil  he  found  at  length  the 
pearl  of  great  price.    He  wandered  restlessly  from  school  to 
school,  seeking,  it  stems,  not  to  become  learned,  but  to  fiod 
truth ;  not  content,  as  an  intellectual  curiosity-hunter,  to 
board  up  treasures  of  information,  he  wanted  some  living 
truth  to  lire  upon.     His  search  was  long.    One  of  his 
teachers  came  from  Ionia,  the  old  birthplace  of  Qreek  science 
and  poetry — fires  not  yet  quite  burnt  into  ashes.     Clement 
seems,  however,  ehiefiy  to  have  drawn  from  Oriental  sources. 
His  two  neat  teadiers  were  a  Coelo-Syrian  and  an  Assyrian 
— names  that  recal  associations  too  ancient  and  shadowy  to 
picture,  histories  whose  skeleton  is  scartiely  left  to  us,  but 
only  the  dry  embalmed  mummy,  which  pasies  into  dust  as 
you  opmi  the  tomb,  before  yon  can  tell  what  you  have  seen. 
Did  thoughtful  and  edacated  men,  indeed,  then  live  on  the 
Cmlo-Syrian  plain,  and  converse  beneath  the  grand  porticoes 
of  the  templM  at  Baalbee  P     Were  animated  philosophical 
debates  held  under  the  shadow  of  those  magnificent  columns 
which  DOW  stand  so  solitary  and  absolute,  scarcely  able  to 
tell  us  their  own  history  ?     And  at  nieht^when  the  glorious 
Syrian  moon  silvered  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  and  threw  the 
gigantic  shadows  of  those  temples  across  the  great  space  of 
their  courts,  did  men  watch  there,  whom  all  this  beauty  led 
to  question,  what  lay  beneath  and  beyond  ?     Many  centuries 
have  passed,  indeed,  since  men  have  looked  for  iatelleetnal 
light,  as  Clement  did,  from  Asia  Minor,  Asiyria,  and  the 
Lebanon  plaini  P     The  heavy,  black  pall  of  Mohammedanism 
has  fallen  over  them  all,  yet  surelv  not  before  the  life  bad 
fled. 

Clement  had  one  other  teacher,  a  Jew,  from  Palestine. 
The  great  Light  which  shone  for  a  time  in  bodily  presence 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gblilee  had  been  rejected,  and  had 
withdrawn  itself;  the  sentence  of  death  had  fallen  on  the 
cities  of  Galilee,  but  it  was  not  yet  executed  to  the  full. 
Tiberias  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  Jewish  rabbis,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Clement  could  6till  listen 
to  the  voices  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  himself  yet  ignorant 
of  ihe  Voice  which  had  silenced  their  lifelew  commentaries, 
of  the  beneficent  footsteps  which  had  once  trod  those  shores 
and  those  waves,  bringing  health  to  the  sick  and  suffering 
theie. 

The  author  prefers  the  Greek  hymns  ia  some 
respects  to  the  Latin,  or  rather  the  Greek  to  the 
Latin  language,  as  the  medium  of  poetry.  Different 
opinions  exist  on  that  subject,  and  the  specimens 
which  he  has  translated  scarcely  support  his  own 
idea.  In  one  respect  onlj  could  the  Latin  hymns 
be  considered  translations  from  the  Greek,  namely, 
so  far  as  thej  paraphrased  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament.  Greek  churches  and  Greek  hymns 
could  not  be  earlier  than  Latin  churches  and  Latin 
hymns,  and,  like  the  Greek,  the  Latin  language 
was  then  copious  and  rich,  from  the  contributions 
of  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  whose  genius  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  any  language.  The  author 
says : — 

They  (the  Latin  hymns)  are  perhaps  deficient  in  some 
qurtlilies  which  severally  shine  in  earlier  and  later  Christian 
poetry.  Compared  with  those  of  the  Greek  Church,  they 
read  rather  like  translations;  and,  in  a  sense,  are  they  not 
translations  P  The  wonderful  flexibility  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
gnage  adapted  itself  at  onco  to  the  new  flood  of  thought 
which  hod  to  pass  into  it.    The  delicacy  of  its  subtle  shades 


of  meaning'the  thnnder  and  lightning  of  those  sia^worli 
which  flash  the  power  of  a  sentence  upon  yon  in  a  Booest, 
condensing  the  force  of  a  phrase  upon  a  point— iU  esflai 
reproductive  facnlty— all  these  had  been  fued  for  eestsriei 
in  the  furnace  of  democratic  assemblies,  delieaUly  ekidM 
by  the  subtlest  phihMophical  lateliecis,  fitted  for  wp^ 
purposes  by  the  constant  use  of  a  witty,  lively,  kigkly- 
educated  people,  when  at  length  the  men  came  who  were  to 
wield  the  perfect  weapon  for  God  and  humanity.  Aid  Iki 
process  of  preparation  was  completed  by  the  Diviae  kui 
The  truths  of  Christianity  flowed  for  the  first  time  iaGiwk 
from  inspired  lips. 

Nino  centuries  had  greatly  changed  even  the 
language  of  Rome.  It  bad  become,  in  sone 
respects,  corrupted  from  the  (dassical  purity  d 
former  ages ;  and,  although  the  language  of  the 
original  cannot  be  criticised  in  that  of  the  triMli- 
tion,  yet  the  genius  of  the  hymn-writer  shinei 
through  the  Iwrrowed  words,  and  few  poetss, 
ancient  or  modem,  are  more  beaaUfol  this 
Damiani  on  the  Joys  of  Heafcn,  c?en  when, » i» 
the  following  Tcrses,  the  argument  is  metaphysicsl, 
and  scarcely  admits  of  imaginative  illustratioos  ;- 

Time,  with  all  iU  alternations,  enters  not  those  hosts  saosg; 
Glorious,  wakeful,  blest— no  shade  of  chance  or  change  o'tf 

them  is  flung ; 
Sickness  cannot  tonch  the  deathless,  nor  old  age  the  ew 

young. 

There  their  being  is  eternal ;  things  that  cease  have  ewied 

to  be; 
All  cormption  there  has  perished— there  they  flonriikitiwf 

and  free; 
Thus  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life  eternally. 

Nought  from  them  is  hidden,  knowing  Him  to  whoa  J 

things  are  known ; 
All  the  Spirit's  deep  recesses,  sinless,  to  e«di  otktr  ihoes; 
Unity  of  will  and  purpose— heart  and  aund  for  ever  oaa 

Diverse  as  their  varied  labours,  the  rewards  to  cash  thstfcB; 

But  Love— what  she  loves  in  othert— erefmoit  her  ses 

doth  call ;  .    ^  s 

Thus  the  several  joy  of  each  becomes  the  comsMa  joy  « ifc 

Damiani  was  a  cardinal  of  the  eleventh  oentnrj, 
and  there  exists  a  marked  contrast  between  his 
poem  and  that  of  Thomas  a  Kempb  on  the  saoe 
subject,  probably  written  in  the  fifteenth  cm^ 
Heaven  seemed  to  Damiani  more  like  Bden  renewed 
than  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Varied  were  the  joj» 
of  Heaven  in  Damiani's  mind,  while  they  were  ooii- 
centrated  in  devotional  praise  in  the  eye  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  difference  maiks  Ue 
progress  made  in  immaterialisiug  futurity  as  cents- 
ries  passed  away. 

Descending  to  modem  times,  the  author  tclb  us 
of  a  hymn  that  is  considered  a  relic  of  Qttst»t« 
Adolphus,  the  great  Swedish  King,  althoagk  t» 
monarch  only  seems  to  have  suggested  the  ae^ 
ments  to  his  chaplain,  and  left  him  to  clothe  tbea 
in  words.  The  indebtedness  of  Europe  to  GasUftf 
Adolphus  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  pitssat^ 
of  present  times ;  and  a  passage  that  brings  M 
and  fresh  to  tho  mind  the  labours  of  Ibo  W 
testant  "  King  of  Snow,*'  is  worth  more  tlia  la 
little  space  required  by  the  subjoined : — 

On  the  momingof  his  )ui  brttle,  whec  UcanJ"* 
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Gosfatos  and  Wallensfein  vcrc  drawa  op,  waiting  lill  the 
rnornin*;  mist  diiipersed  to  commence  the  attnck,  the  King 
ooramanded  Lntiier's  grand  psalm,  EtMC  fesfe  Burg  ist  uh- 
ur  Ootf,  to  be  sang,  and  then  that  bjmu  of  his  owo,  ac- 
companied bjr  the  drums  and  trumpefa  of  the  whole  army. 
Ininediately  after\rards  the  mist  broke,  and  the  snnshine 
birst  on  the  Iwo  armira.  For  a  moment  Gnstarns  Adolphna 
kaelt  beside  hia  horse,  in  /ace  of  all  his  soldiers,  and  re- 
peated hit  osnal  battle-prayer,  *<  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  bless 
oor  arms,  and  this  day's  battle,  for  the  glory  of  thy  holy 
Bame.**  '^\\tn  passing  along  the  lines,  with  a  few  brief  words 
of  enoonragement,  he  gave  the  battle  cry,  •*  God  with  uaP* 
the  nnM  with  which  he  had  conquered  at  Tjcipfsig.  Thus 
began  the  day,  which  laid  him  low  amidst  the  thickest  of 
the  tight ;  with  those  three  sentences  on  his  dying  lips,  noble 
ani!  Christian  as  any  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  dying 
men  since  the  d»ys  of  the  first  mnr'yr  : — **  I  seal  with  my 
blood  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  German  nation  !** — "My 
God.  my  God  P— and  the  last  that  were  heard,  "Alas!  my 
poor  Queen  ?" 

An  omission,  as  it  is  dectDed,  in  the  religious 
literature  of  the  IIugueno(s  of  France,  and  the 
Reformers  of  Scotland,  is  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract ;  and  while  we  are  not  aware  (hat 
the  French  Protestant  literature  is  utterly  barren 
of  poetry,  we  recollect  that  some  hymns,  at  least, 
luay  be  traced  very  close  to  the  days  of  the  Re- 
formatiou  in  Scotland.  The  deep  struggles  through 
which  these  churches  passed— deeper  than  those  of 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  England  or  in  Germany 
— may,  in  some  measure,  explain  the  di (Terence ; 
and  the  author  assigns  the  early  use  of  the  Scotch 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  this  country, 
for  a  deficiency  which  he  thus  comments  upon  : — 

The  same  abacnce  of  an  evangelical  national  hymn  Hlera- 
tare,  sprioging  op  spontaueoasly  aa  a  national  growth  of  the 
BeforaMiioB,  whieh  charaoterises  the  Reformed  Churcbet  of 
Fraaoe  and  FreDCh  Switzerland,  exists  also  in  the  sister 
Chareh  of  Scotland.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  this 
bet  with  the  sinilar  focm  which  the  Beforroatloo  took  in 


nil  lands.  None  of  the  strictly  Cnlvinistic  communities  have 
a  hymn  book  dating  back  lo  the  Reformation.  It  cannot 
surely  be  their  doctrine  w Inch  caused  this;  many  of  tlie  best 
known  and  most  deeply  treasured  of  the  more  modern  hymns 
of  Germany  and  England  ha»e  been  written  by  those  who 
receive  the  doctrine  known  as  Cnlvinislic.  Nor  can  it  pro- 
ceed from  any  peculiarity  of  race,  or  deficiency  in  love  of 
popular  mnsic  and  song.  French  and  Scotch  national  cha- 
racter are  too  dissimilar  to  explain  the  resemblance,  whilst 
France  has  mnuy  national  melodies  and  songs,  and  Scotland 
is  pecttltaily  rich  in  both. 

The  reason  assigned  as  one  that  wc  think 
partly  explains  the  peculiarity,  is  also  adopted  by 
the  author.  He  considers  this  ancient  version 
rather  rough  in  its  metre,  but  venerable  : — 

At  all  evcnU,  the  Scotch  Psalms  are  Bavid^s  Psalms,  and 
not  modern  meditations  on  them,  and  with  all  the  sacred 
associations  which  two  centuries  of  such  a  church  history  as 
that  of  Scotland  has  gathered  round  the  song  of  to  day, 
mingling  it  with  echoes  from  mountain  gatherings  and 
martyrs'  prisons  and  scaffolds,  and  joyful  deathbeds.  Pro- 
bably no  hymn  book  could  ever  bo  one  half  so  musical  or 
poetical  to  Scotch  hearts  as  those  strange,  rough  rersee. 

The  cause  is  explained  in  the  extract.  The 
Scotch  Psalms  are  correct  translations ;  and  an 
astonishing  labour  roust  have  been  expended  on 
them — because  the  translators  did  not  paraphrase, 
and  they  had  not  only  to  mould  the  original  into  their 
own  language ;  but  also  under  the  guidance  of 
melodies  that  were  either  easily  followed  or  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  people.  Keeping  theso 
conditions  in  view,  and  submitting  to  the  charge 
of  prejudice,  we  yet  think  that  no  modem 
hymn-book  equals  the  deep  pathos  of  many  of 
the  Psalms. 

We  much  like  this  volume.  The  plan  might, 
we  think,  be  more  fully  wrought  out  iu  more 
extensive  volumes,  but  not  in  one  designed  to 
be,  and  deserving  to  be,  highly  popular. 
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Although  our  summary  of  events  narrates  the  lead- 
ing circumstaocea  connected  with  public  measures, 
7ct  to  many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Indian 
Goyemment  bills    that  we  note  them  separately. 
Viscount     Palmerston    introduced  Bill    No.    J, 
vhich  abolished   the  East   India  Company,  and 
vested  the  Government  of  India  in    a  President 
ud  a  Council  of  eight—  or  it  proposed  to  accom- 
plish that  object.     The  Council   were  to  have  no 
vote,  and  to    be  nominated   by  the  Crown.     Mr. 
Disraeli  introduced  Bill  No.  2,  which  abolished, 
»  before,  but  gave  the  President  of  India  a  Council 
of  eighteen,  of  whom  a  part  were  to  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  Crown,  under  close  qualifications,  and  , 
the  remainder  were  to  be  elected  by  Anglo-Indians  I 
resident    in   this    country — by    persons   holding  I 
Indian  property,  and  by  the  large  mercantile  con    I 
•titoeaeiea  naiaed  in    the  bill.     He  has  now  in-  , 


troduced  Bill  No.  3,  in  which  the  members  of 
Council  are  to  be  fifteen,  of  whom  eight  are  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  seven  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  present  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  of  whom  a  large  portion  have 
been  already  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

Bills  one  and  two  limited  the  appointment  of 
these  councillors  to  a  fixed  period  ;  number  three 
gives  them  office  for  life.  In  the  first  bill  the 
Crown  was  patron,  and  partly  so  in  the  second, 
along  with  the  electors.  In  the  third  bill  the 
Council  elects  and  the  Crown  nominates  alternately 
for  vacancies.  One-half  of  the  Council  will  be 
self-elected  and  the  other  half  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but  irresponsible  from  the  day  of  their 
election,  for  they  remain  in  office  for  life.  Let  tlio 
public  next  remember  the  magnitude  of  ^  the 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  tlis 
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irresponsible  and  self-elected  Coancil,  and  consider 
whellier  these  temptalions  are  not  likely  to  make 
them  more  unpopular  than  e?er  were  the  self- 
elected  municipalities  of  Scotland.  If  it  were 
possible  that  the  system  could  exist  for  twenty 
years,  it  would  build  up  an  oligarchy  of  a  few 
Anglo-Indian  families  dangerous  to  the  State,  from 
their  immense  influence  for  eyii — and  very  solflsh 
e?il  too — while  they  would  have  little  to  spend  on 
any  good  purpose. 

Jfor  we  must  not  forget  their  helpless  condition ! 
They  will  dispense  the  patronage  but  they  can 
only  record  their  opinions  and  reasons ;  for  they 
are  to  have  no  votes.  The  President  for  the  time 
is  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  situation.  Be 
seems  to  possess  unlimited  power  over  both  the 
finances  and  the  politics  of  India,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible to  Parliament !  And  Parliament  will  pay  as 
much  attention  to  his  doings  as  it  has  done  to  the 
tiansactions  of  persons  previously  in  a  similar 
position.  We  allege,  indeed,  that  no  subject  of 
this  country  ever  was  quite  in  a  similar  position. 
We  know  that  secure  despotic  power  without 
a  check  was  never  before  entrusted  to  any  official, 
who  nevertheless  must  go  out  on  the  Ballot  or  the 
Irish  Educational  measure,  or  the  Scotch  forty 
shillings  franchise,  or  anything  else  whatever ;  not 
by  any  ingenious  process  of  reasonings  to  be  con- 
nected in  the  most  distant  manner  with  India. 
We  have  only  to  look  back  for  the  average  duration 
of  a  ministerial  existence  in  order  to  get  at  the 
probable  height  of  an  Indian  Presidency,  and  no- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  the  despotic  minister,  how- 
ever strong-willed,  being  only  a  temporary  although 
he  may  be  a  very  worthy  tyrant,  will  be  in  reality 
a  puppet,  turned  and  twisted  by  the  permanent, 
the  irresponsible  members  of  the  Council,  whenever 
it  suits  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  op- 
position upon  the  bill  is  unintelligible.  The 
(Government,  as  an  opposition,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  resisted  the  proposal  to  legis- 
late. «They  became  the  Glovernn-.ent,  and  ceased  to 
be  the  opposition,  and  they  adopted  the  proposal. 
The  opposition  leaders  have  been  more  consistent, 
but  in  a  very  illiberal  course ;  for  we  venture  to 
suggest  to  them  or  their  friends,  as  an  intellectual 
exercise,  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  devise 
a  measure  on  worse  principles  of  legislation  than 
those  to  which  they  clung,  as  if  they  had  be«n  the 
straws  at  which  they  clutched  to  save  themselves 
from  drowning.  Public  opinion  in  the  country  has 
been  gradually  strengthened  against  the  measure, 
but  it  has  grown  too  slowly. 

The  coup  of  two  parties  has  been  too  quick  for 
the  slow  people  out  of  doors.  Tbey  have  not  seen 
the  burden  which  they  provide  for  a  bewildered 
posterity  when  they  give  one  man  power  over  the 
finances  of  India,  and  yet  say  that,  although  he  is 
responsible  to  their  Parliament,  yet  they  will  not 
be  responsible  to  the  creditors  of  India  for  their 
money.  The  arrangement  is  very  strange,  if  it  be 
an  arrangement,  but  not  stranger  than  some  parts 


of  this  bill  No.  3,  which  is  likely  to  become  lav. 
unless  some  accident  in  July  prevent  its  inflidioo. 

May  27th. — ^The  ConserraUret  of  Buckinghamdiiii 
gave  Mr.  Dupre,  one  of  their  members,  a  dumer  yet- 
terday,  where  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  long  speech,  aodta 
imprudent  one,  for  he  assured  the  people  of  Slough, 
where  the  dinner  was  held/  that  on  the  accession  ef  tka 
present  Goremment  this  country  was  within  a  few 
hours,  perhape,  of  a  war  with  Franee,  and  be  spoke  of 
the  Inaian  policy  of  hb  predecessors  in  bitter  terms. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  a  decline  in  the 
exportations  of  April,  as  compared  with  April  in  the  list 
year,  of  £534,000. 

2Sth. — The  Commons  re-assembled  after  the  Esstei 
recess,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  referring  to  Mt. 
Disraeli's  speech  at  Slough,  on  Wednesday,  denied  that 
there  existed  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  country 
was  ever  recently  within  a  few  hours,  by  any  probabi- 
lity, of  war  with  France.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  long 
reply,  quoting  an  answer  given  by  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston,  when  he  was  in  office,  to  some  question  a^ed  in 
the  House,  but  it  did  not,  of  course,  support  this  after- 
wine  flourish.  A  warm  discussion  followed,  in  wlucb 
the  application  of  the  words  **  unmitigated  slaughter 
and  massacre  *'  to  the  policy  of  the  late  Ooremment  ia 
India  was  condemned  justly  by  eereral  members;  ud. 
defended  by  Mr.  Whiteside. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  issuied  a  circular,  m 
which  he  almost  commands  the  trustees  of  benerdleot 
institutions  to  sell  their  lands  and  invest  in  the  funds. 

The  Montenegrins  say  that  seven  thoasand  Teihs 
were  killed  in  the  attack  upon  them  a  short  time  ago. 

29th.— The  Bank  of  England  had,  on  the  36th  int, 
in  bullion  £18,112,402  on  hand,  b^g  an  increase  oa 
the  week  of  £185,442.  Cotisols  are  dull  and  lov, 
from  an  uneasy  feeling  respecting  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Government  in  their  great  military  and  naral 
armaments. 

31st.~The  letters  and  papers  by  the  Amefkam  nuil 
contain  complaints  from  the  United  States,  in  theaso^ 
flery  lanrnage,  respecting  the  right  of  search  said  tsbe 
exercised  uncivilly  by  British  cruisers  after  slave  ihipt 
in  the  West  Indian  seas.  The  apeeehea  in  the  Sensle 
on  the  subject  are  very  strong,  and  smell  of  gno- 
powder. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks  his 
occurred  in  Candia. 

Indian  telegraphic  despatches  say  that  GenenI 
Penney  is  killed  m  action.  His  soldiers  defeated  the 
rebels.  The  event  seems  to  have  occurred  near  the 
end  of  ApriL 

The  Earl  of  Lucan,  in  the  Peers,  proposed  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Jewish  question,  by  an  Act  to  enable  each 
House  to  settle  the  form  of  its  oaths  of  admission. 

Viscount  Palmerston  denied  in  the  Comraeos  tkatke 
had  ever  given  the  slightest  foundation  for  Mr.  DisiaeU'c 
atatement  at  Slough.  Sir  George  Grey  read  a  aokon 
lecture  to  his  right  honourable  and  talented  bimi. 
Altogether  there  was  a  scene,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  defended  himself  as  well  as  any  man  eoold 
have  done  who  used  figurative  language. 

June  1.— The  Indian  accoimts  come  fuller  by  tek- 
graph.  Sir  William  Peel,  the  younger  son  of  the  Isle 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  man  of  the  most  promiaeat 
name  in  the  navy,  died  at  Cawnpore  on  Uie  17th  A^i 
of  small  pox,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  woo  the 
Victoria  Cross  in  the  Crimea,  and  his  serviees  as  leafo 
of  the  naval  brigade  in  India  will  be  Jong  reaea* 
bered. 

Brigadier  Adrian  Hope  was  killed  in  an  unsuccessfid 
attack  on  one  fort  of  Oude^upon  the  15th  April.  Gen.. 
Walpole  is  blamed  for  the  management  of  this  at 
in  which  100  lives  were  lost  The  fort  was  ev*ei 
\n  the  following  night    Brigadier  A^Uifitm  Hepa 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  98rd  regt  He  served  well 
ia  the  Crimea.  In  India  he  had  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tadon,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  brigade,  and 
etpecially  by  his  regiment,  for  his  bravery  m  battle, 
and  his  conduct  in  the  camp.  Few  officers  in  the  army 
will  erei  be  more  deeply  moorned  by  their  immediate 
followers  than  Adrian  Hope.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
tnd  uncle  of  the  present  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  was  at 
his  death  in  his  thirty -seventh  year. 

Walpole  defeated  the  rebels  on  the  22nd  April,  cans- 
ing  them  a  loss  of  500  to  600  men  killed.  He  joined 
the  Commander-in-Chief  it  Futtleyghur,  on  the  27th 
April. 

On  the  21st  April,  300  men,  under  Captain  Lagraud, 
Attacked  Kaer  Sing's  force  in  the  jungle,  and  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  officers  and  133  men 
killed  and  2  guns. 

General  Whitelock  had  defeated  the  Nawabe  of  Banda 
on  the  19th  April,  causing  him  a  loss  of  500  men  and  4 
guns.    Thereafter  the  city  of  Banda  was  captured. 

In  the  Commons,  Captain  Vivian  carried  a  resolution 
by  a  m^'ority  of  one,  for  the  union  of  the  Horse  Guards 
snd  the  War^ffice.  The  squabble  in  the  Conmions 
regarding  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  at  Slough  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Peers.  The  Earl  of  Derby  remarked  that 
the  speech  was  delivered  on  a  festive  occasion,  and  this 
is  the  best  explanation. 

2nd.— Sir  Archibald  Wilson,  of  Delhi,  was  entertained 
St  a  public  dinner  in  London  this  evening,  and  in  nar- 
rating particulars  connected  with  the  capture  of  Delhi, 
denied  emphatically  that  any  woman  or  child  had  been 
injured  by  the  storming  parties. 

3rd. — ^The  insurrection  in  Candia  continues,  but  the 
rebels  say  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  removal 
of  their  Pasha  and  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  ig  128,607  for  the 
London  police.foroe  was  cirried  by  a  migority  of  157 
toSS.  The  minority  wisely  thought  that  the  metropolis 
should  pay  for  its  own  police* 

4th. — The  Parliamentary  business  was  almost  con- 
fined to  notices  and  questions.  Lord  Stanley  having 
been  removed  ftt)m  the  Colonies  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul,  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  having  accepted 
the  Colonies,  a  contest  for  the  political  novelist's  seat  is 
threatened. 

5th.— The  Bank  of  England  shows  a  further  increase 
of  its  bullion  by  £91,897 ;  yet  rumours  of  war  keep 
down  the  value  of  national  securities.  An  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  has  been  proceeding  since  the  end  of  May, 
and  was  very  brilliant  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst. 

7th. — The  American  papers  received  bv  the  steamers 
of  this  week,  are  full  of  indignant  tirades  against  the 
officers  of  the  British  cruisers,  but  no  evidence. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment  to  the 
Indian  resolutions,  empowering  the  directors  of  the  East 
lAdia  Company  to  act  as  the  first  council  for  India,  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  265  to  116. 

8th.— The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  fbr  the  Abolition 
of  Church  Eates  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  vote 
of  266  to  208.  Leave  was  refused  for  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  to  establish  vote  by  ballot,  by  a  vote  of  294 
to  IfT.  Prospects  get  worse  in  this  matter.  This 
division  was  as  bad  as  Mr.  Berkeley  ever  sustained  on 
Itis  annual  motion. 

tthw — A  telegraphic  report^n  anticipation  of  the  Cal- 
cutta mail,  sUtes  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose  defeated  the 
Calpee  rebels  on  the  30th  April.  '  Their  loss  was  400 
laea.  The  Chinese  say  that  the  new  commissioner  pro- 
poses  to  rvcaptnre  Canton. 

10th. — Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  having  been  re- 
elected for  Hertfordshire  without  opposition,  resumed 
liis  leat,  for  the  first  time  in  official  connection  with 
ibj  Goreuunent,  and  as  a  Cahinet  minister.  Mr.  Locke 


King's  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  county  franchise  to 
£10  occupiers  was  read  a  second  time,  by  a  majority 
of  226  to  168.  The  Scotch  UniversiUes'  bill  was  read 
a  second  time. 

11th.— A  pacific  night  in  Parliament.  The  Govern- 
ment were  able  to  announce  that  the  King  of  Naples 
had  agreed  to  pay  £8,000  to  the  two  British  engineers 
illegally  imprisoned  by  the  Government,  and  had  placed 
the  Cagliari  and  its  crew  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
representative,  to  be  done  with  as  he  pleased.  Also  in 
reply  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer pled  guiltless  to  any  fear  that  the  armaments 
of  France  would  be  applied  against  this  country,  but 
he  admitted  that  our  defences  should  be  more  com- 
plete than  they  are  even  yet,  with  all  our  expenditure. 

12th. — ^The  announcement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  last  evening  did  little  to  raise  the  price  of 
Consols  to-day,  and  they  were  sold  for  95^.  The  bank 
return  shows  a  reduction  of  £182,885  in  bullion.  The 
weather  for  the  month  is  extremely  hot,  accompanied 
by  heavy  occasional  rains,  frequent  thunder  storms, 
and  a  harvest  prospect,  that  has  materially  reduced 
the  value  of  gram. 

14th. — The  Queen  left  London  to-day,  in  order  to 
open  a  park  at  Birmingham,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  contributions  of  all  classes  in  that  town  for 
public  purposes.  The  train  stopped  at  Coventry,  where 
her  Majesty  was  received  by  a  vast  concourse  of  ribbon 
and  watchmakers,  and  by  0,000  Sabbath-school  children 
— who  formed  no  small  part  t>f  the  spectaolci  which 
tbey  ei\joyed  well.  * 

In  the  Commons  a  loud  debate  followed  the  proposal 
by  Lord  ^Stanley  of  the  Government's  fifth  resolution, 
to  the  effect  that  the  council  for  India  should  be  partly 
elected  and  partly  nominated;  and  it  was  carried 
against  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal,  that  the  Council 
should  beentirley  nominated,  by  a  majoritv  of  250  to 
185 — the  Ministerial  migority  being  much  larger  than 
was  anticipated. 

The  mails  from  America  and  the  West  Indies  brought 
no  intelligence  calculated  to  cause  apprehension  for 
hostilities  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  official  declaration 
in  the  Moniteur,  that  France  did  not  contemplate  war- 
like proceedings,  is  worth  not  much,  but  somethinsr. 
Consols  were  rather  better  that  on  Saturday,  althougn 
the  difiference  scarcely  admits  of  being  quoted. 

The  extremely  fine  weather,  and  other  causes,  led  to 
a  decline  in  the  com  market. 

15th. — The  bill  to  repeal  the  Property  Qualification 
Bill  for  the  members  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Peers,  and  passed.  So 
there  is  one  point  of  the  charter  gone  for  ever.  The 
property  qualifieation  was  a  farce,  and  inapplicable  to 
the  sons  of  Peers.  Mr.  Baxter's  proposal  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  under  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
was  defeated  by  1 74  to  47.  The  House  cannot  afford  to  us 
the  indulgence.  It  would  cost  £1,500  a  year.  The 
Lord  Advocate  opposed  the  proposal,  saying  that  he 
had  not  too  much  to  do,  in  his  office,  yet  we  hear 
already  that  he  is  willing  to  resign  his  place  for  the 
judgeship  now  vacant.  Immediately  after  the  vote 
against  Mr.  Baxter's  proposal,  in  which,  no  doubt,  Lord 
Naas  joined,  that  nobleman,  as  Secretory  for  Ireland, 
proposed  a  new  police  bill  for  that  country,  by  which 
even  its  small  towns  are  to  have  consUbulary,  if  they 
will  pay  half  the  cost,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  de* 
frayed  from  the  Consolidated  fund.  No  want  of  money 
for  police  in  Ireland  1 

The  reception  of  Her  Majesty  at  Birmingham,  by 
all  classes  and  ranks,  is  described  as  having  been 
superb  to-day.  |The  purpose  of .  the  Queen's  visit, 
to  inaugurate  Aston-hall  and  park,  bought  by  the 
people  for  the  people,  was  excellent.  The  weather  was 
beautiful.  The  number  of  persons  present  is  stoted  at 
from  one-half  to  one  whole  million ;  b"t  the  Sabbath- 
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scliool  scholars  and  teachers  were  a  defined  multitude 
of  4,700.  The  proceedings  all  passed  off  well,  to 
the  credit  of  the  hardware  districts  of  England. 

This  erening  it  is  sUted  that  General  Espinasse, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  France,  has  resigned.  The 
act  infers  a  return  to  more  constitutional  principles 
than  have  existed  recently  in  France.  Consols  do  not, 
however,   recorer  in   price.     They  are  now  so  low 

urn- 

16th. — The  motion  to  read  the  bill  for  abolishing  the 
Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax  a  second  time  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  130  to  129  ;  and  the 
Commons,  by  108  to  96,  refused  to  go  into  committee 
on  the  Registration  of  Voters  in  the  Scotch  Counties 
bill.  So  progress  in  Scotch  affairs  is  decisive  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

17th. — Lord  Stanley  declined  to  proceed  further  in 
the  Indian  matter,  by  resolutions  to-day,  and  the  bill, 
No.  3,  is  to  be  immediately  introduced,  and  passed  at 
the  quickest  possible  speed. 

18th.— The  early  closing  agitation  has  produced  a 
memorial  from  eleven  hundred  mercantile  firms  in 
London  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in  favour  of  a  cessa- 
tion of  business  at  two  o*clock  on  Saturdays. 

The  complaints  of  the  United  Sutes  Covemment, 
people,  and  press,  against  the  search  for  slavers  under 
the  United  States  flag,  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  Commons,  when  the  Government,  through  one 
of  its  officials,  intimated  that  they  were  quite  willing 
to  recognise  the  right  of  the  States  flag  to  cover  piracy, 
stealing,  or  any  other  villany  respecting  which  no 
questions  should  be  asked.  So  there  is  an  end  of  that 
matter.  Upon  the  same  terms  it  will  be  easy  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

19th. — The  Thames  has  become  so  much  a  common 
sewer  that,  in  the  warm  weather  now  prevalent,  it  is 
scarcely  passable. 

The  bullion  in  the  bank  has  gone  below  eighteen 
millions,  having  fallen  in  the  week  by  £101,434. 
^  21  St — ^Two  great  fires  in  Loudon,  on  Saturday  and 
on  Monday,  are  said  to  have  destroyed  property  valued 
at  a  quartet  of  a  million.  Both  occurred  close  to  the 
river,  at  Limehouse  on  Saturday,  at  London  Bridge  to- 
day. As  no  other  cause  is  stated,  they  may  have 
originated  from  the  great  heat. 

The  House  of  Commons,  this  evening,  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  excise  duty  on  paper,  as  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue,  would  be  impolitic. 

22nd. — The  proceedings  in  Parliament  have  become 
very  desultory,  and  the  members  are  evidently  bringing 
up  the  fragments  of  business,  and  giving  notices  of 
^ood  intentions  for  the  next  year.  Lord  John  Russell 
introduced  a  bill,  to  be  read  a  second  time  next  year, 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to  bank, 
ruptcy  and  insolvency :  and  Mr.  Tite,  forgetting  his 
own  business  as  an  architect,  so  much  needed  around 
the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  stated  the  case  of  Eng- 
lish  lunatics,  ant^oncluded  by  moving  for  a  committee 
respecting  their  management  next  year.  In  the  Peers, 
all  the  ex-chancellors  combined  together  in  saying 
that  new  buildings  were  needed  for  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery, and  that  the  sul^ect  should  be  considered  next 
year.  The  House  of  Commons,  after  a  smart  debate, 
passed  a  resolution,  moved  by  Lord  Hotham,  **  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  usage,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  this  house,  that  any  of  its  members  should  bring 
forward,  promote,  or  advocate,  in  this  house,  any  pro- 
ceeding or  measure  in  which  he  may  have  acted  or 
been  concerned,  for  or  in  consideration  of  any  pecuniary 
fee  or  reward," 

The  resolution  of  course  affects  not  the  conduct  of 
public  oflScers,  whose  connection  with  measures  and 
their  rewards  are  known  publicly ;  but  however  correct 
the  latter  clause  of  the  declaration  may  be,  the  first, 
as  to  •*  usage,"  is  eminently  unsound.    When  did  the 


new  "usage"  commence?  Mr.  Hoelmck  ^atincUy 
sUted  that  he  had  been  offered  a  fee  of  £500  as  a 
beginning,  with  an  apology  for  the  trifling  nature  of 
the  sum,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  royal  femily  sf 
Oude  in  that  House,  and  a  proper  inveatigation  mkht 
show  that  there  have  been  many  proceedings  of  that 
nature.  The  gentieman  who  attempted  to  administer 
the  £500  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  met,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  rough  repulse,  and  departed  with  his  money 
in  his  pocket.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of 
151  to  8,  on  the  previous  question,  and  again,  by  om 
of  210  to  27  on  the  main  question,  determined  to  show 
their  intention  of  being  honest  hereafter,  whatever  the 
usage  may  have  been  in  past  times ;  and  we  mast  not 
suppose  that  the  odd  27  members  are  advertised  ss 
ready  to  take  anything  that  offers  for  work  to  be  done, 
since  that  would  be  a  very  unworthy  interpretation  of 
a  vote,  to  which  the  meaning  was,  "  that  the  voters 
thought  the  House  did  not  need  to  tell  the  world  thsl 
its  members  were  honest  and  honourable  men. 

The  sUte  prosecutions  were  compromised  to-day  by 
the  defenders— Truelove,  the  London  publisher,  and 
Tchorzewski,  the  Polish  author— both  alleging,  throngh 
their  counsel,  Mr.  James,  that  they  had  not  tbe  aligh^ 
wish  to  prompt  any  one  to  assassinate  any  person 
whatever,  and  particularly  not  to  murder  the  Emperw 
of  the  French.  They  also  offered  to  withdraw  their 
several  works  from  publication;  so  the  author  aad 
publisher  are  not  to  be  witnesses  for  the  doctrine 
''killing  no  murder;"  but  also  they  will  not  be 
prisoners,  or  be  put  to  great  trouble.  The  trials  ori- 
ginating here  in  the  attempt  of  Orsini  to  mnrdei  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  are  ended  now,  without,  we 
suspect,  affording  complete  satis&ction  to  the  Imperial 

»n*°d.  -,    ,     ^  ^,        11 

Yesterday,  Richard  Butier,  the  Earl  of  GleoMll, 
died  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  the  last  Eari  of 
that  titie.  In  his  earlier  years  the  late  Earl  wrote 
several  dramatic  works,  of  which', the  «* Irish Tutw" 
was  the  more  celebrated,  and  a  very  clever  fiurce.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  more  rccenUy  a  political  writer  in 
the  Conservative  cause. 

23rd— Mr.  Truelove,  the  publbher,  declares  that  he 
was  led  into  saying  what  he  was  supposed  to  have  said 
by  his  counsel,  but  did  not  say  himself,  from  an  under- 
standing that  the  Government  wished  him  to  withdraw 
his  pamphlet  for  the  public  service.  M.  Tcboraewski 
is  to  follow  with  some  similar  explanation.  Very  strange 
it  is  that  the  Government  should  have  private  transac- 
tions with  its  prisoners. 

The  Thames  is  Uking  a  not  very  sweet  revenge  on 
tiie  Courts  of  Justice  and  Parliament  by  alowpowooiaf 
and  suffocation.  Judges,  and  members  of  the  Lower 
House  especially,  are  in  a  very  bad  sUte. 

The  East  India  Company  have  voted  annuities  of 
£1,000  to  Sir  James  Outram  and  £2,000  to  Sir  Cdin 
Campbell  for  good  serriccs. 

The  crops  in  Southern  Russia  are  said  to  be  burned 
by  the  sun,  and  there  is  no  rain. 

24tii.— The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  a 
falling  off  in  the  cxportotions  for  May  of  £1,14^,000, 
as  compared  with  May  previous ;  and  of  iS6,969J70 
on  the  five  months,  as  compared  with  the'similar  period 
of  the  last  year.  The  Indian  bill,  No.  8,  was  read  a 
second  time  in  tiie  Commons  this  evening.  In  tbe 
Neapolitan  territory  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  a  storm  of 
wind,  have  overturned  a  number  of  houses  in  tbe  dis- 
trict of  Salva,  and  destroyed  twenty-three  pciwons-  The 
drought  in  Germany  is  very  severe. 


25th.— The  Indian  bill.  No.  S,  went  into  < 
in  the  Commons.  A  propoud  to  diride  the  finan^ 
power  of  the  Prerident  wiUi  the  Council  was  r^ccted 
by  221  to  77.  Another,  to  reduce  the  Council  to  twdvt 
members,  was  rejected  by  227  to  165.  A  third,  in 
favour  of  the  nomination  of  all  the  members  by  we 
Crown,  was  rejected  by  240  to  147.    The  second  and 
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third  amendments  were  moved  by  Viscount  Pal- 
merston. 

An  Indian  telegraphic  report,  in  advance  of  the 
Calcutta  mail,  brings  no  news  that  we  had  not  pre- 
▼iooaly  from  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  The  Begum  of  Ouae  is 
said  to  hare  raised  25,000  men,  with  whom  she  threatens 
LqcIoiow.  General  Lugard  has  had  hard  fighting  at 
Jagdespore,  and  been  successfuL 

The  Thames  occupies  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  is  «o  likely  to  eject  the  members  by  its  smell  that 
one  of  them  has  alreadygiven  notice  of  a  motion  for  a 
new  place  of  meeting.  We  trust  it  may  be  unsuccessful, 
and  that  the  members  may  be  retained  within  smell  of 
their  own  neglect. 

26th. — The  Bank  of  England  has  increased  ito 
bullion  during  the  week  by  £113,686,  and  has  again 
over  ei^teen  millions,  or  £18,083,136  in  its  posses- 
sion. Jrrom  America  great  floods  are  reported.  From 
the  Continent,  want  of  rain.  Cairo  on  the  Ohio  is  said 
to  be  swept  away,  and  on  the  Mississippi  more  than  one 
hnndred  liTes  have  been  lost  by  the  bursting  of  a 
steam-boiler.  The  supposed  outrages  of  British  naval 
commanders  turn  out  to  have  been  no  outrages 
whatever. 

Dr.  Alfred  Smee,  in  the  ThneSf  declares  that  the 
Thames,  at  London,  is  now  in  a  state  of  putrid  fer- 
mentation. No  river,  he  says,  was  ever  known  to  be  in 
the  same  condition  before.  He  anticipates  great 
poaaible  evils  in  August  and  September.  When  the 
Lunatic  Bill  was  passed  for  Scotland,  a  short  time 
since,  we  recollect  the  criticism  of  the  English  press  on 
the  hardness  of  the  northern  hearts  that  made  such 
deeds  possible  as  were  known  to  have  existed.  It  now 
appears  that  an  equally  distressing,  if  not  more  distress- 
ing, practice  has  been  pursued  towards  the  insane  in 
BogUnd,  without  the  knowledge,  we  are  certain,  of  any 
great  part  of  the  population. 

TSih. — ^The  telegraphing  in  anticipation  of  the  Bom- 
bay mail  is  mixed  as  usu^.  A  rising  has  occurred  in 
the  Soath  Mahratta  country,  and  although  it  seems  to 
hive  been  suppressed,  yet  Uie  event  excites  uneasiness. 
Some  disorders  are  also  threatened  in  the  Nizam's 
coontrj.  The  22nd  and  23rd  May  were  distinguished 
IB  the  annals  of  the  war.  On  these  days  great  advan- 
tagca  were  gained.  The  Calpee  rebels  came  out  and 
foQf^t  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  column,  within  three  miles  of 
the  city,  on  Uie  22nd.  They  lost  600  men  in  killed, 
aad  8  guna.  Next  day  they  evacuated  the  place,  and 
Sr  Hoffh  Bose  took  possession  of  the  city  and  the  fort, 
where  he  found  ammunition  in  large  quantities,  50 
guns,  and  25  standards.  A  rapid  pursuit  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  occurred,  in  which  a  number  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  the  columns  necessarily  more  dispersed. 

As  Sir  Colin  Campbell  advanced  ag^ainst  Bareilly,  he 
left  a  small  detachment  in  Shahjehanpore.  They  were 
bcdeged  by  the  Moulvie,  with  fugitives  fromLncknow. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  sent  G^eral  Jones  to  relieve 
them.    He  accomplished  that  object  by  defeating  the 


Moulvie.  In  Ms  turn,  he  was  besieged  by  Khan  Baha- 
door  Khan  and  Nana  Sahib,  with  the  fugitives  from 
B|areilly.  This  circumstance  shows  that  Nana  Sahib 
did  not  escape  across  the  Ganges.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  obliged  to  march  for  the  relief  of  General  Jones, 
and  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  besiegers  on  the  23rd 
May,  following  them  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
capturing  another  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Calpee  is  fifty  miles  from  Cawnpore,  which  is  fifty  nufes 
from  Lucknow ;  and  Shahjehanpore,  although,  in  the  old 
British  territory,  is  on  the  western  borders  of  Oude. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  within 
200  miles  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  at  the  close  of  May.  They 
had  the  great  body  of  the  enemy  between  them.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  if  he  advanced  towards  Cawnpore,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Jumna,  as  the  rebels 
had  built  a  bridge  at  Calpee.  At  Cawnpore,  the  bridge 
of  last  year  existo,  If  he  should  cross  into  Oade,  Nana 
Sahib  and  his  friends  would  find  themselves  cooped 
into  narrow  space,  between  two  powerful  armies,  with 
the  Ganges,  too  rapid  for  the  means  of  crossing,  in 
their  possession,  and  theTarae  forest  their  refuge  in  the 
north.  Sir  Edward  Lugard  had  been  engaged  in  hard 
fightring  with  the  remainder  of  Koer  Sing's  forces  in 
the  jungle,  and  there  were  rumoured  disturbances  at 
Gwalior. 

Consols  did  not  improve  by  this  intelligence,  but  were 
done  at  95\, 

Wheat  advanced  in  London  Is.  per  quarter  to-dav, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  weather.  * 

The  Commons  were  engaged  in  dry  discussions  upon 
the  Scotch  Universities',  funded  debt,and  military  orga- 
nisation. 

29th.— A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at 
present  considering,  in  haste,  the  best  means  of  cleansing 
the  Thames.  Such  considerations  are  useless  in  the 
dog  days.  The  Thames  is  a  great  sewer  for  all  filth ; 
with  banks  of  mud — most  dangerous  mud,  in  a  most 
dangerous  position,  half  dry,  half  wet,  for  half  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  day  and  night.  If  London  were 
not  a  very  healthy  locality  the  inhabitanU  would  have 
been  all  dead  long  ago.  As  it  is,  if  these  mudbanks 
are  stirred  up  to  mischief,  for  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  a  fourth,  or  a  sixth,  or  a  tithe  of  the  London 
people  will  die  of  the  pestilence  or  of  a  plague.  They 
may  depend  upon  that  The  only  thing  that  can  now 
be  done  for  the  season  is  to  employ  disinfecting  agents ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  suggested  100  tons  of  lime 
daily  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  sewers,  which  feed  the 
great  sewer— namely,  the  river.  Only  think  of  deodo- 
rising a  great  river  like  the  Thames.  Better  make  the 
three  or  four  millions'  worth  of  mam  sewers  spoken  of, 
we  think,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  Peers  also,  yesterday,  agreed  to  address  her 
Majesty  in  favour  of  expunging  from  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  certain  forms  relating  to  political  anniver- 
saries, such  as  the  5th  November,  30Ui  January,  and 
29th  May. 


MY  LAST  EVENING  PARTY ;  OR,  WHY  THE  WON'T  PROPOSE. 


I  dance   but  little — 'tis  too  hot — so  talking  is  my 


rastime; 


SntCB  social  subjects  now  are  made  each  worn-out 

aeribbler's  topic, 

111  pliot<^;Taph  a  social  scene,  with  fancy  stereosco-  I'll  just  jot  down  the  kind  of  thing  I  underwent  the 

pie;  last  time: 

And  now  to  introduce  it,  friends,  you'll  see  whene'er  I  *  I  cased  my  throat  in  neckcloth  white,  and  went  to 

■tart,  I                                                                            '  waste  my  leisure, 

Am  only  going  to  describe  my  last  week's  evening  And  lose  mjr  sleep  in  heated  rooms,  which  modem  Iblk 

party.  call '<  pleasure." 
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UTERARY  BEGUTER. 


There — now  suppose  I've  just  stood  up  to  vie  with  other 

dancers, 
Who  stumble  through  the  "  Schottische,"  and  make 

havoc  of  the  "Lancers," 
Imagine  lovely  partner,  too — some  "grand  Seigneur's" 

fine  daughter, 
Whose  ton  is  ne  plus  ultra,  and  whose  mind  is — milk 

and  water ! 

The  conversation  now  begins ;  I  talk  about  Rossini, 
Alboni,  Grisi,  Titiens,  ana  "  dear  Signer  Giuglini ;" 
Whereto  she  murmurs  *•  Yes"  or  *'  No," — which  is  the 

sole  variety 
Of  talk  you  hear  in  what  is  called,  **  the  very  best 

society." 

I  try  it  on  with  Tennyson— I  rave  of  "  In  Memoriam,*' 
Whereat  she  blandly   shows  her  teeth,  and  thinks  a 

horrid  bore  i  am ; 
I  change  the  theme,   church-gossip  quote,  and  run 

through  all,  to  please  her. 
From   grand  Belgravian  "Barnabas,"   to  Peckham's 

*'  EbencEer." 

I   ask  her  what  she   really  thinks  of  the  Reverend 

Siigarlip's,  friends, 
Who  is  "so  kind   to  frailties,"  and  only  calls  sins 

"  slips,"  friends ; 
Her  thoughts  are  these — his  hands  are  white,  his  ring 

worth  monarch's  ransom, 
His  whiskers  curl  quite  holily,  and—"  don't  you  think 

him  handsome?" 

Alas !  I'm  well  nigh  bored  to  death ;  to  show  it,  were 
transgression ; 

And  so  I  straightway  talk  about  "auricular  con- 
fession,'* 

Whereat  the  simpering  charmer  smiles  a  smile  as  sweet 
as  honey, 

And  what  men  call  disgusting,  she  only  fancies 
**  funny  I" 


And  this  is  what  ii  called,  I  know,  "  an  elegant  young 

lady;" 
I  don't  quite  see— but  I'm  a  Goth — and  really,  Tm 

afraid,  I 
Run  little  risk,  to-night  at   least,  of  loang,  eie  I 

start,  my 
Reason,  heart,    or  what  you  like,   to    any  of  this 

party. 

And  yet  I  see,  as  thick  as  flies,  sleek  dandies  sll 

around  her, 
I  know,   besides,  the  fair  one  ii — a   forty  thonsmd 

pounder; 
I  kneel  not  to  the  "  golden  calf,"  am  neither  rash  nor 

sudden, 
And  like  (besides   a  high-bred  wife)  a — ^well-boiled 

apple  pudding ! 

Now,  ladies,  if  you  ask  me  why  the  men  are  not  "pro- 

?osing," 
"let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag," — the  secret  I'm  dis- 
closing : 
We  want  our  wives  to  be  of  use — and  I  would  wish  my 

Dinah 
For  other  use  than  ornament — like  ormolu  and  china  I 


But  day's  long  dawned,  the  lights  bum  out — the  birds 

outside  are  singing ; 
I  bid   adieu;   within   a   cab    tired   legs   I'm    gladly 

flinging; 
I  leave — a  sadder,  "  seedier"  man — the  satin  and  the 

silk  now. 
And  just  reach  home  at  eight  o'clock,  and*  enter  with 

the  milk  now ! 

W.  B.  R  a. 
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Essays  on  Various  Subject s,  •  By  Jons  Williams, 
A.M.,  Oxon.  London :  John  Russell  Smith. 
1  Tol.     Pp.  382. 

The  various  subjects  of  these  essays  are  chiefly 
antiquarian,  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
ancient  Britain  and  the  ancient  Britons,  with 
primitive  traditions  and  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. Dr.  Williams's  name  is  so  favourably  known 
to  scholars  in  these  departments  that  the  annonnce- 
ment  of  the  work  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  volume ;  but  it  contains  essays  of 
very  general  interest,  especially  to  Celtic  and  Welch 
enthusiasts,  who  have  in  Dr.  Williams  a  formidable 
advocate  for  several  of  their  cherished  theories. 
The  volume  contains  seyenteen  essays,  and  all,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  refer  to  the  elucidation 
of  questions  relating  to  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
most  important  exceptions  are  extremely  interesting 
papers  on  the  source  of  the  Latin  language  and  the 
Virgilian  cosmogony.  The  remains  of  the  past 
within  our  islands  establish  the  assertion  of  the 
Celtic  and  Welsh  antiquarians,  that  their  popula 
tioD,  at  an  early  or  ^  remote  period,  was  far  larger 


than  we  suppose,  and  the  eultivatioa  of  tke  bigb 
grounds,  of  which  wo  have  abundant  traces,  leaves 
inference  that,  although  Uiey  may  have  been  pre- 
ferred  to  the  lower  for  sanatory  reasons,  yet  there 
must  have  been  a  large  population  when  tbey  vere 
furrowed  by  the  plough. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  from  what  small  origtis 
the  antiquarian  branches  out  into  the  roost  im- 
portant discussions.  An  old  coin  suffices  to  con- 
nect his  mind  with  the  origin  of  moral  evil — with 
the  Druids  and  the  primitive  idolaters — while  the 
Virgilian  cosmogony  brings  him  to  the  Nile  and 
Dr.  Livingstone's  recent  work.  A  single  extraet 
will  show  how  Virgil  and  the  African  missionary 
may  be  linked  together  in  a  small  space  : — 

Fonnded  on  the  same  doctrine  was  the  fable  told  lo 
Herodotus,  that  there  vreie  two  fonntaiatof  the  Nile,aBtv0 
several  high -pointed  hills,  and  that  one  sent  a  brmndi  to  tbi 
north,  and  the  other  to  the  sooth;  that  this  Httcr  was 
sounded  by  Psarametichus,  who,  although  he  coostroctrd  a 
cable  thousands  of  fathoms  in  length,  was  unable  to  re»eh 
the  bottom.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  ootburatidg  of  tbU  great 
reservoir  that  formed  one  of  the  popular  tern»ra  of  tke 
ancient    world,   and   against  the   pontifices,  aod    aottB^ 
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valen,  were  (opposed  io  possess  spells  especially  potent. 
Tbe  crast  oa  which  every  towu  reposed  nas  supposed  to  be 
liable  to  «  soddeo  subsidence,  and  to  allow  the  anfortanate 
eity  to  be  engulfed  io  the  watftr-AlIed  caverns ;  or  again, 
some  neglect  on  the  part  of  tlie  especial  guardians  might 
possibly  enable  the  confined  waters  to  rush  forth  on  the 
principle  of  a  siphon  once  set  in  action,  and  not  to  cease 
until  the  land  was  once  more  submerged.  The  mythoi  in 
which  these  supposed  dangers  are  represented  are  numerous ; 
but  I  content  myself  with  alluding  to  that  inundation  of  which 
the  tJmbri  were  the  survivors,  and  which  occurred  owing  to 
the  bursting  of  the  Phrygian  fountains,  and  to  a  tradition  re- 
corded by  the  elder  Pliny  that  near  Joppa,  in  Palestine,  was 
shown  the  hole  through  which  the  waters  which  had  formed 
(he  deluge  again  re-entered  the  caverns  from  which  they 
had  issued  forth. 

Dr.  Williams,  when  he  wrote  this  extract,  did 
not  know  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  work  rather  tends 
to  confirm  the  story  of  Herodotns  concerning  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  from  a  lake  that  also  supplies  Lake 
Ngami,  in  the  south,  and  its  water  system.  The 
dc^th  of  the  fountain  is  not  included  among  modern 
discoTcries. 

The  origin  of  idolatry,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
gradual  corruption  of  truth,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  not 
long  antecedent  to  the  miracle  of  the  burning 
bush. 

Every  form  of  idolatry  is  believed  by  certain  writers  to  be 
aa  imitation  or  corruption  of  some  system  of  revealed  religion ; 
and  upon  this  principle  the  firC'Worship  of  the  Persians  is 
traced  to  the  miracle  of  God  revealing  himself  to  Moses  in 
tbe  bamiog  bash.  Thus  truth  became  deteriorated,  and  the 
aaaiicatatioa  of  supreme  power  to  one  part  of  the  human 
raee,  was  converted  by  others  into  an  odious  species  of 
idolatiT. 

Thia  ^teai,  which  gradually  assumed  form  and  pressure 
aiiagrt  then,  has  been  thus  eloquently  described  by  the 
aaflrar  ftf  **  The  Dedine  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire*'  :— 
The  great  and  fkadaraental  article  of  the  system  was  the 
celebrated  doetrne  of  the  two  prindples ;  a  bold  and  injudi- 
doat  aiftenpt  of  Eastern  philosophy  to  reconcile  the  existence 
•f  BBOtal  and  physical  evil,  wMh  the  attributes  of  a  beneficien) 
creator  and  governor  of  the  world.  The  first  and  original 
Bciag,  in  whom,  or  by  whom,  the  universe  exists,  is  denom- 
iaated  in  the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  Time  wihout  bound* ; 
kat  it  aiaat  be  confessed  that  this  infinite  substance  seems 
ralhar  a  metaphysical  abstraction  of  the  mind  than  a  real 
dject  eadowed  with  self-consciousness,  or  possessed  of  moral 
perfcctioBS.  From  either  the  blind  or  the  intelligent  opera- 
tioa  of  this  infinite  Time,  which  bears  bnt  too  near  an 
aftaity  with  the  ehaos  of  the  Greeks,  the  two  secondary  bnt 
acAive  priaciples  of  the  universe  were  from  all  eternity  pro- 
daced,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of  them  possessed  of  the 
fawers  of  ereatioD,  bnt  each  disposed  by  his  invariable 
aatare,  to  exercise  them  with  different  designs. 

^e  book  of  Job  famishes  evidence  that  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  existed  long  before 
i^  aojourn  of  Moses  in  the  laud  of  Midian. 

Dr.  Williams  is  not  the  only  ancient  Briton 
who  claims  for  the  Druids  a  close  connection  with 
the  patriarchs : — 

"  The  Druids,**  wrote  Csesar,  prekct  on  the  stars  and  their 
notioii,  on  the  tise  of  the  nniverso  and  of  the  earth,  on 
aaUral  philosophy,  aad  the  force  and  power  of  the  immortal 
godt,  aad  transmit  their  doctrines  to  their  youthful  disciples. 

These  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  were  held  ten- 
aesoasly  by  the  Americans  and  their  allies  in  Britain  until 
1^  adveat  of  oar  Hivionr ;  and  the  disciples  of  their  school 
were  fiu  better  prepared  to  reieive  the  glad  tidings  of  the 


Gospel  than  any  other  people  then  living.  Missionaries  of 
the  apostolical  age  found  willing  hearers  among  the  disciples 
of  the  Druids  In  Britain,  and  willingly  received  the  tidings 
of  salvation. 

By  the  church,  then  established  in  Great  Britain,  was 
preserved,  amidst  all  trials  and  persecutions,  the  faith,  pure 
and  nndefilcd.  Nor  did  the  Britons  think  it  incompatible 
with  that  faith  to  keep  their  own  time*hononred  traditions 
and  ancient  ton^e ;  and  well  is  it  for  the  true  history  of 
mankind  that  they  did  so,  as  we  can,  by  the  help  of  the 
monuments,  written  and  unwritten,  connected  with  their  race, 
break  through  that  \iiill  of  darkness,  which  the  vanity  or 
wickedness  of  the  Greeks  of  history  built  up  between  them- 
selves and  the  past,  and  see  what  kind  of  men  were  those 
primeval  people  who  brought  into  Europe,  among  other 
patriarchal  inheritances,  the  knowledge  of  a  pure  religion 
and  of  one  true  God,  and  whose  children,  nevertheless,, 
abased  this  knowledge,  gradually  concealed  it  from  the  public 
eye,  and  snbstituted  for  it  that  abominable  system  which  we 
denominate  the  Greek  Mythology. 

The  series  ef  Gallic  coins  served  to  illustrate  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Cumri  on  most  important  points;  and 
much  that  was  dark  and  obscure  in  the  mystic  poems  of 
Taliessin  when  read  by  the  light  of  the  coins  and  other 
bards  became  intelligible;  but  these  illustrations  will  require 
further  research  before  they  can  be  submitted  to  the  public. 
A  comparison  of  the  greater  number  of  the  uninscribed 
eoins  of  the  Britons  than  are  at  present  within  my  reach, 
both  with  each  other  and  with  the  Gallic  coins  belonging  to 
same  class,  must  be  instituted  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
dasjified. 

It  seems,  however,  certain  that  all  those  gold  coins  found 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  have  an  im- 
pression only  on  one  side,  roust  be  referred  to  a  much  older 
date  than  any  piece  which  bear  inscriptions,  and  can  in  no 
way  derive  their  origin  either  fk-om  the  Macedonian  biga  or 
a  Roman  denarius.  An  examination  of  all  the  tin  eoins 
would  bo  very  desimble,  as  probably  they  may  be  still  older 
than  even  these  gold  pieces  of  ancient  fabric  and  unborrowed 

typ«. 

The  Druids,  like  the  ancient  Mexicans,  must 
have  become  debased  exceedingly,  for  thej  entered 
largely  into  the  cruelty  of  human  sacrifices ;  but 
their  original  worship,  like  all  other,  was  pa- 
triarchal and  pure. 

This  volume  of  essays  is  au  extremely  interest- 
ing addition  to  antiquarian  literature. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Moral  Training  in  Common  Schools*  is  the  substance 
of  a  disoourae  delivered  before  the  Glasgow  branch  of 
the  Scottish  Educational  Institute,  in  March  last,  by 
Professor  Nichol ;  and  it  starts  by  an  acknowledge, 
ment  that  our  eommon  system  of  school  training  leaves 
little  influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  the  scholars. 
Its  object  therefore  is,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  this  scholastic  audience  to  the  fact  that,  probity  on 
the  part  of  multitudes  would  be  **  a  gain  beyondprice, 
in  value  outstripping  infinitely  scholarship."  We  do 
not  profess  to  follow  the  reasoning  in  publications  of 
this  character,  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sob- 
j^t  rather  require  their  attention  directed  to  their 
existence,  than  an  elaborate  examination  of  their  con> 
tents.  Professor  Nichol' s  name  will  secure  respect  to 
his  arguments  from  teachers ;  but  this  extract  on  idol- 
worship  is  characteristic  of  the  style : — 

When  the  famous  Dr.  Jephson  had  to  deal  with  a  valetu- 
dinarian, iuoapable— through  effect  of  hypochondria  or  pro- 
longed indolence— of  walking  across  a  room,  he  used  to 
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iovite  lii&  patient  (o  an  airing,  And  qnietly  disclinrge  him 
from  hit  carriage  on  an  unfreqaented  road,  about  a  niilo 
from  home.  To  walk  was  in  this  case  a  necesbily.  Aided 
perhapt  bj  the  stimulat  of  indignation,  the  patient  forgot 
or  overcame  his  hypochondria  :  the  tralk  lengthened  on  the 
next  day  and  the  neit,  nnd  the  bloom  and  coarage  of  health 
gencrnlly  returned.  So,  precisely,  with  regard  to  moral  acts. 
Let  A  right  act  be  performed  once,  under  wbalever  diflScuUy, 
the  same  act  will  be  more  easily  performed  on  a  recurrence 
of  the  temptation, — a  third  lime  with  further  facility,  and 
thus  ngnin  and  again  until  the  virtue  that  had  been  almost 
overlaid,  rises  op  into  a  habit,  and  the  glad  victor  may  din. 
cern  the  goal.  The  straggle  of  life  indeed,  is  practically 
that  of  habit  against  habit :  snccess  depends  on  onr  watch- 
ing, and  —with  all  our  residue  of  might — thwarting  evil 
habits;  and  on  the  carefulness  and  resolution  with  which  we 
confirm  and  foster  their  opp^ites.  As  we  advance  farther 
and  farther  along  life's  journey,  the  severity  of  the  struggle 
must  increase,  if  we  have  not  exercised  self'discipline. 

The  statement  correctly  depicts  ooe  of  the  idolatries 
in  this  age  of  gold,  or  stamped  paper,  but  we  cannot 
get  parochial  and  other  teachers  quite  up  to  the  moral 
courage  of  saying  to  their  boys,  that  the  lairds  gardener 
is  a  far  better,  greater  man,  than  the  laird  himself,  and 
one  whose  example  should  be  more  followed  by  them. 
They  are  obliged  to  take  examples  from  a  distance  if 
they  wish  to  be  quite  safe  as  teachers ;  yet  men  may 
acquire  moral  courage  by  habit,  and  they  may  succeed 
in  training  minds  away  from  this  unnatural  idolatry 
without  being  offensively  personal,  or  unwisely  par 
ticular.  Habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  Professor  Nichol's  remarks  on  self-dis- 
cipline. 

four  boys  repeat,  that  OoD  alom s  must  be  worshippid, 
A!SD  WOT  Graven  Images  :— Well!— if  they  think  at  all 
— are  they  not  thinking  only  of  mis-shapen  Idols  in  far  Hiu- 
do8tan,'or  it  may  be — if  they  belong  to  a  family,  sensitive  in 
one  fashionable  direction — of  the  paintings  that  adorn  the 
walls  of  some  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  P  Have  you  told 
yoar  pupil  that  the  worship  of  Ood  is  not  separable  from 
worship  of  the  attributes  of  God  ;  and,  %rith  this  key  in  his 
hand,  have  yon  besought  him  to  esaoine,  whether  he  and 
his  compeers  and  all  society  around  are  not  willing  slaves  of 
the  sorriest  idohitries?  To  take  the  me4n9  for  the  end^  to 
convert  the  benefits  owing  to  God's  grace — bs^hty  wealth 
or  station  or  power — means  given  for  the  promotion  of 
worth  and  truth ;  to  convert  these  into  ends  in  themselves 
— what  else  is  this,  than  a  falling  down  before  stocks  and 
stones  and  senseless  things?  To  the  golden  calf  we  are 
kneeling  still  I  Uow  many  inquire  into  the  worth  of  a  man 
who  is  worth  half  a  million  P  The  crimes  of  such  a  roan 
seem  eo  small,  that  it  needs  a  microscope  to  discover  them  ; 
equally  hard  the  task  to  discern  moral  beauty,  in  conjunction 
with  "  poortith  cauld."  To  riches,  to  title,  to  audacious 
power,  and  oftenest  of  all,  to  ambition  after  a  fair  however 
false  repatation, — to  these,  and  other  miserable  idols,  are  we 
oifering  on  bended  knee,  a  sacrifice  more  costly  than  was 
ever  fashioned  by  priesthood  of  Baal — the  dignity  of  onr 
immortal  natures. 

Philotophy  c{f  Teaching, *  in  its  relation  to  intellectual 
culture,  is  an  essay  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  by 
Joseph  D.  Everett,  M.A. ;  and  the  reasons  mentioned 
in  the  former  notice  against  anv  attempt  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  essayist,  are  equally 
good  in  the  present  instance.  The  division  into  chapters, 
and  the  side  notes  like  those  in  a  Parliamentary  bill, 
almost  establish  the  inference  that  the  essay  is  more 
for  consultation  than  continuous  reading ;  but  that  is 
not  exactly  true.  We  advise  teachers  during  this 
month  of  recreation  to  study  both  pamphlets.  Mr. 
Everett  refers  to  the  intellectual,  and  Professor  Nichol 
to  the  moral  department  of  their  business.    And  the 
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former,  at  the  commencement  of  his  essay,  thus  cm- 
presses  the  objects  of  education. 

We  can  feel  little  respect  for  the  man  vhose  niid  a  a 
mere  dry  depository  of  facts,  and  exhibits  no  frdioesi, m 
ac:ivc  pover;  whose  modciof  thonght  are  lov  sod  eoamoQ* 
place,  and  whose  taste  auti  discernment  have  oot  riieoibore 
the  common  level.  As  we  do  not  live  to  eat,  bat  eat  ts  lire, 
so  the  end  of  learning  is,  not  that  «e  may  beeone  talkii{ 
dictionaries,  but  thut  we  may  enlarge  onr  views,  iapnfe 
our  abilities,  fit  ourselves  for  action,  and  iacrease  oar  appetite 
and  capacity  for  learning  more  in  the  fntnre. 

Farther  on  he  illustrates  this  opinion  as  it  is  applio- 
ble  to  the  teachers'  work.  Mr.  Everett  revolutioolw 
the  old  method  of  teaching  languages,  or  if  he  oonU, 
he  would  accomplish  a  change  of  system.  We  regret 
the  remembrance  of  vocabularies  still,  and  see  witli 
some  sorrow  that  they  are  yet  the  principal  reiotTces 
of  many  teachers.  They  are  easy  work  to  the  teacber 
— necessary  to  those  who  are  taught ;  but  they  shoald 
not  be  the  entire  exercise  of  the  young  for  many  moDthi. 
This  is  a  better  plan  :  — 

If  a  rule  is  to  be  remembered,  it  shonld  be  illmtratd  \ij 
vnrions  examples ;  if  the  words  of  a  foreign  langaais  in  U) 
be  impressed  on  the  memory,  it  shoald  be  doaC)  oot  ^ 
learning  them  off  in  a  vocabalary,  but  by  tmaslatiof  cos- 
tinually  fresh  passages  in  which  they  occur.  Thatteodeacj 
which  the  mind  has  to  seiie  npoa  reseablaBces  vill  fi 
attention  with  special  force  oo  the  points  of  agreesot  be- 
tween a  number  of  varying  exasiples.  Instead  of  tbe  Ul 
and  thonght  checking  monotony  of  repealing  a  rule  by  rote, 
time  after  time,  there  is  a  perpetual  preaentaeat  oftba 
meaning  of  the  rule  maning  through  various  aAiteaeei,  till 
the  mind  beoomes  practically  Caoiliar  with  the  wbok,  ni 
learpa  to  recognise  it  earily. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Mr.  Everett  has  not  diieeted 
the  followring  sentences  against  the  practise  of  penov 
who  have  nothine  to  do  vrith  schools,  but  even  attempt 
to  teach  the  teachers. 

Parentheses  are  objectionable  for  two  reasons;  in(,bs* 
eause  they  roquire  continuous  attention  to  he  fninctel, 
and,  secondly,  because  they  break  the  sense,  so  that  tbi 
fragment  which  has  to  be  retained  in  the  memofy,  wbiktbe 
parenthesis  lasts,  is  a  disconnected  fragment,  iueMiplete^iii 
perhaps  meaningleas  in  itself,  aad  thesefiareall  tkiBOfe 
difficult  to  be  retained  in  the  meaory ;  yei  by  at  error  of 
memory,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  word  or  two,  the  snse  iq 
be  completely  altered. 

And  not  only  parentheses,  but  all  involved  oonstrifltioai 
are  objectionable  on  the  soore  of  ptrspicnity,  instiwfb  a 
their  understanding  involves  the  retaining  of  maay  nkixm^ 
one  time  in  the  field  of  view.  Every  one  has  experissai 
the  laborionsness  of  reading  or  listening  to  a  s^le  eoa- 
posed  of  long  sentences,  especially  when  the  parts  of  tbe 
sentences  are  not  conueoted  together  by  ••  anda'*  aad  ■  bstoT 
but  consist  of  dependent  clauses,  each  eontaiaiag  distisd 
assertions,  interwoven  and  iutertwisced  into  aa  iaextriesMe 
tangle. 

If  the  distinct  assertions  have  got  into  an  inextricable 
tangle  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  useless  is  tb 
writing ;  but  this  complicated  and  parenthetical  ^» 
is  common  with  orators  and  writers  of  high  fame  an^ 
usefulness.  We  can  find  no  vrriting  of  rarer  besaty 
and  power  than  in  the  epistles  of  St.  P)aal;  aadyrt 
they  are  parenthetical  in  style ;  but  men  should  aerer 
forget  the  conjunctions. 

Indian  Reorganization.* — It  may  now  be  too  late  » 
notice  five  brilliant  letters  on  this  subject,  which  oriff- 
nally  published  in  the  Datty  News,  were  repuUiihra 
shortly  since  in  a  collective  form.  Govemmenti  sad 
the  Parliament,  or  the  Commons  have  gone  krwid 
ignorantly  and  rashly  in  the  revolution  of  the  ladiai 
Qovemment,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  heariof  & 
defence  or  a  witness.    If  tl^  construction  of  a  haibsor 
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or  a  nilwaj  ^^^  been  involved  we  should  have  known 
no  haste  so  indecent  and  unbecoming.  The  historian 
of  the  period  will  hereaiUr  remark  that  the  Derby  party 
benn  the  session  by  opposing,  and  ended  by  proposing, 
thu  scheme,  for  it  would  be  folly  to  argue  that  there 
exists  any  difference  between  their  bill,  No.  3,  and  the 
bill.  No.  1,  that  could  repay  three  months  of  struggle. 
The  writer  advocates  Oen.  Jacob's  schemes  of  miliUry 
organisation,  and  he  gives  may  excellent  reasons  for 
pausing  in  the  course  into  which  the  nation  has  been 
led  by  political  parties ;  yet  now  that  we  have  no  hope 
of  respite,  except  from  an  accident  in  the  Peers,  we 
need  even  scarcely  quote  his  warning  words : — 

I  entreat  the  Eogli^h  nation  to  step  in,  before  it  is  too  late 
between  these  readj-msde  constitutions  and   tlist  ancient 
eapire  in  the  East.    Can  yon  see  in  the  Arst  anything  but  a 
jgreat  ••  perhaps" — a  vapoury  ghost,  not  yet  gathered  into 
shape  ?     Can  yoa  see  in  the  second  anything  save  the  work- 
ings of  prcjodice,  despotism,  and  eager  revenge,  disguised  in 
the  least  praeticable  quantity  of  giunmon  reqaired  to  wssh 
the  Buxture  down  P     Hare  yoa  considered  the  day  after  the 
passing  of  the  latter  measure  the  Minister  for  India  will  be 
abeolnte  despot  over  one  quarter  of  the  human  race ;  and  that 
ere  Parliament  reassemble  the  enforcement  of  one  arbitrary 
principle  may  result  in   the  destraction  of  your  empire  P 
Afaift— and  it  u  a  question  of  comparatively  trivial  moment 
— yon  possess  a  few  thonsands  of  English  gentlemen  adminis- 
tering yoor  sffsirs  in  India,  whose  prospects,  whose  fortunes, 
whose  honour,  whose  lives,  and  whose  families'  lives  and 
honour,  are  involved  in  these  Indian  bills,  and  it  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  bestow  some  little 
constdersiion  on  them.    I  am  bold  to  ssy  that  they  expect 
from  you  a  grand,  united  effort,  to  restore  the  health  of  year 
Indian   empire ;    and  that,  while  they  think  very  little  of 
which  side  may  be  in,  and  which  side  out,  they  think  a  great 
deal  about  s  reasonable  re-organisation  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment in  India,  end  about  the  evils  ofa  protracted  intermediate 
oondition  of  incertitude. 

Jerusalem,*  its  missions,  schools,  and  converts,  unde' 
Bishop  Gobat,  are  criticised  in  a  most  unfavourable 
manner  by  Mr.  James  Graham,  late  layTsecretary  to 
the  London  Jews*  Society  in  Palestine  ;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  correspondence  and  documents  in  this 
pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  or  thereby,  is  not  calculated 
to  nuse  the  Bishop  in  public  estimation.  The  state- 
ments respecting  the  Arab  schools  are  very  distressing. 
The  Bishop's  conduct  towards  some  of  the  converts  u 
represented  as  very  overbearing.  His  attempt  to  put 
down  Roeenthal's  hotel,  at  Jerusalem,  seems  a  shock- 
ing interference  with  worldly  affairs,  of  which  Mr. 
Poole,  of  SL  Barnabas,  Belfravia,  would  not  be  guilty. 
The  Jewa'^  Society  in  London  have  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Bishop,  but  as  the  public  have  not ; 
something  more  than  a  resolution  is  needed  for  its 
restoration.  This  pamphlet  should  be  answered.  It 
would  be  still  better  if  the  ci  rcumstances  of  which  the 
writer  of  it  complains  were  hereafter  changed  and 
refomoed. 

The  Social  £vt7f  practically  considered,  by  James 
Charles  Whitehome,  B.A.,  is  the  substance  of  a  paper 
read  by  tise  author  to  the  Lay  and  Clerical  Union.  He 
enters  into  a  number  of  statistics  that  we  think  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  miserable  subject  For  exam- 
ple, be  takes  the  return  of  illegitimate  children  bom 
aoKi  registered,  as  a  roeaus  of  making  a  guess  at  the 
nonaber  of  females  living  in  sin.  By  a  curious  argu- 
t  he  would  establish,  if  the  basis  were  correct,  that 
r  in  six  of  all  unmarried  English  women  had  com- 
aced  that  course.  The  statement  scarcely  deserves 
n  thought  in  reference  to  the  great  social  evil.  The 
ISnnalet  comprehended  in  its  meshes  do  not  have  illegi- 
timate children,  while  those  who  have  may  be  removed 
as  fiar  at  possible  from  the  idea  of  promiscuous  inter- 
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course.  Mr.  Whitehorne  is  quite  wrong  there,  and 
equally  far  wrong  when  he  supposes  that  many  females 
pass  to  the  **  altar"  from  the  **  pave."  He  says  that 
they  return  to  the  ranks  of  so-called  modest  women, 
and  become  men's  wives.  Mr.  Whitehome  must  have 
a  strange  notion  of  the  ease  with  which  some  men  are 
induced  to  marry.  He  thinks  this  miserable  course  of 
life  not  injurious  to  health,  and  that  the  persons  who 
follow  it  emerge  thereafter  into  the  decent  ranks  of 
society ;  and  we  do  not  believe  a  bit  of  that  statement 
Recollections  rf  Western  Texas  is  half  book,  half 
pamphlet,  in  a  stiff  cover,  and  its  chief  merit  c(msists 
m  its  references  to  a  country  of  which  we  are  almost 
entirely  ignorant  The  services  of  the  United  States 
Mounted  Rifles  reduce  men  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  aborig^al  or  Bedouin  condition.  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  an  officer 
in  the  corps,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  successful. 
We  also  learn  that  sometimes  frost,  and  very  severe 
frost  exists,  and  snow  falls  in  Westem  Texas. 

India,\  under  the  addenda,  its  history,  religion,  and 
government,  forms,  in  a  very  small  space,  an  i^mirable 
compendium  of  the  facts  on  these  great  topics ;  and 
the  little  work  may  be  safely  recommended  to  those 
whose  time  corresponds  with  its  dimensions,  and  yet 
who  want  to  have  some  idea,  on  good  grounds,  respect- 
ing a  land  more  than  ever  an  object  of  interest  in  every 
British  home. 

The  Church  in  the  CircusX  contains  a  very  interesting 
account,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  incumbent  of  St 
John's,  Portsmouth,  of  his  conversion  of  the  Circus 
into  a  Church,  free  to  all,  and  what  came  of  his  experi- 
ntent,  which,  we  may  add,  has  been  eminentiy  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Triple  Curse  of  the  Evils  qf  the  Opium  Trade ; 
being,  it  might  be  farther  described,  a  report  of  a 
speech  at  BaUi,  by  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  on  the  sub- 
ject We  have  no  doubt  that  the  opium  trade  is  ac 
companicd  by  very  terrible  consequences;  but  they 
cannot  be  worse  than  those  of  other  trades  at  home,  of 
which  we  hear  littie. 


Sermon»%  on  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  of  Clerkenwell,  London, 
are  four  good  expositions  of  the  evils  resulting  ftom 
Sunday  trading,  in  plam  and  practical  language,  ad- 
dressed to  a  congregation  who  must  be  experimentally 
acquainted  with  them.  In  illustration  and  reasoning 
they  are  equal  to  any  productions  on  this  important 
subject.  The  preacher  recommends  early  closing  and 
the  early  payment  of  wages  as  the  ready  remedies  for 
Sunday  trading.  He  advises  his  hearers  to  be  a  law  to 
themselves,  in  preference  to  looking  for  legislative 
relief,  as  many  London  tradesmen  have  done  lor  some 
time  past. 

Qems  qf  <S^^^oit,||  form  a  small  book  consisting  of 
the  remarkable  sayings  of  a  remarkable  man;  and 
some  of  the  common,  steady-going  people,  who  deny 
that  this  preacher  possesses  genius  to  justify  his  popu- 
larity, should  procure  the  b<K)k. 

Indiaff  under  the  more  extended  titie  of  a  periodic 
general  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  whole  British 
empire,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  details  a  scheme 
for  accomplishing  an  object  which  has  been  advocated 
repeatedly  in  T a  it's  Maoazinb,  and  theie,  we  almost 
fear,  alone.  So  we  welcome  a  coa4Jutor  in  the  work, 
although  we  are  far  off  the  day  of  details,  and  there  must 
remun  until  we  get  some  recognition  of  the  principle. 
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TH^    LARK'S    SONG. 


A-wanderingi  wrapt  m  thought,  one  day, 

Beneath  a  summer  sky, 
I  heard  a  lark,  beseemiog  gay, 

Sing  *witchingly  on  high. 

Listening  intent,  long  time  I  stood, 
And  oh !  my  heart  was  stirred. 

And  gaily,  gaily  danced  my  blood 
When  I  the  lark's  Toice  heard. 


I  gazed,  I  earnest  gazed  on  high, 

But  never  could  I  see 
The  bird  which  in  the  azure  sky 

Sung  out  so  merrily. 

And  then  I  said — *'  Sure  thou  dost  sing 

In  Paradise,  fair  bird  ; 
I  cannot  see  thee  on  the  wing — 
Nought  savfe  thy  voice  is  heard. 

And  I  shall  in  the  future  time 

Think  often  of  the  day 
When,  by  a  bird,  to  Heaven's  clime, 
My  thought^  were  borne  away. 


"The  Christian  oP^ni  lioki  aUo^b 
And  hears  sweet  mnsic's  bivatih — 

The  mumc-notes  of  Faith  and  Love, 
That  make  him  calm  hi  death. 

**  And  oh,  thou  lark  my  emblem  art 
Of  Christian  fiuth,  I  ween  ; 

Thy  dulcet  strains  so  charm  my  heart. 
While  thou  art  all  unseen.*' 


So  said  I,  when  mine  ev'ry  care 
Was  gone ;  yea,  I  ?ras  cheered. 

When  up  amid  the  balmy  air 
The  lark's  sweet  voice  I  heard. 

Yes — with  a  light,  a  meny  heart, 
I  wandered  home  that  day ; 

I  said  to  Sorrow,  **  Pray  depart !" 
And  soon  she  went  away. 


J.G.T. 


INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 


Ftw  of  the  reports  of  these  societies  )ia?e  reached 
us  in  the  past  month.  The  four  societies  named 
below  have  accumulated  funds  amounting  to  nearly 
three  millions ;  and  .^as  the  reports  of  the  past 
year  are  examined,  these  accumulated  funds  will 
be  found  far  larger  than  those  of  any  other  busi- 
ness in  the  empire. 

The  Scottish  Equitabls,  at  its  meeting  last 
month,  showeU  an  annual  income  of  £189,717, 
subject  to  payments  for  policies  with  additions  last 
year  of  £91,534.  The  amount  of  insurances  is 
£4,957,144.  The  accumulated  fund  is  £1,099,400, 
or  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  assured. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  latter  amount  was  one-sixth 
of  the  present  sum.  The  income  of  the  society 
was  one-sixth,  and  the  accumulate4  fund  was  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  present  amount,  and  not  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  assurances. 

Thb  Uhited  Kikodom  TzvpifiuiffCE,  &c.,  at 
its  meeting  bad  an  accumulated  fund  of  £203,452. 


Its  income  had  been  £69,663.  After  discbarglog 
all  claims  for  the  year,  £35,471  was  added  to  the 
fund,  and  is  included  in  the  above  amount.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  relate  to  tbe 
extension  of  the  company. 

The  Scottish  Amicable,  at  the  meeting  iu 
Glasgow,  on  27th  May,  reported  tbeir  assnnnees 
at  £3,240,000 ;  tbeir  accumulated  fund  at  ortt 
£600,000,  which  is  nearly  tven^  per  ee*t,  of  lie 
former  sum,  and  their  income  for  last  year  at 
£129,000.  The  claims  during  the  year  hid 
amounted  to  £46,607  17s.  The  percentage  of 
claims  on  assurances  was  one  and  a  half. 

The  Iuperial  Life  Assueakce  O^icb  makes 
a  highly  favourable  report  of  its  ihirly  eighth-yetr. 
Its  assuranoes  are  not  o?er  £3,000,000.  Its  ac- 
cumulated fund  is  represented  at  £1,000,000,  (ff 
over  30  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities,  and  its  annoil 
income  is  given  at  £120,000. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE     SESSION. 


The  political  year  is  almost  past ;  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  ready  to 
strike  their  balance,  and  the  public  may 
check  it  in  anticipation.  There  are  entries 
to  the  credit  of  both  Houses.  The  Jewish 
question  has  been  solved,  and  an  annual 
debate  will  be  hereafter  saved.  The  pro- 
perty qualification  snare  for  English  and 
Lrish  members  has  been  broken,  and  many 
perjuries  will  be  prevented.  The  Com- 
mons have  made  all  the  protest  in  their 
[wwer  a^^ainst  chim^h-rates  in,  and  the 
sounty  mmchise  of,  England;  although 
he  Peers  have  not  had  sufficient  amuse- 
nent  in  tossing  back  the  bills.  When  they 
lave  done  that,  through  ten  or  twelve 
rears,  they  will  probably  compromise 
ihuTch-rates  and  lower  the  county  fran- 
chise, although  the  people  outside  the  lines 
»f  Parliament  do  not  interfere. 

The  India  Government  Bill  is  the 
hief  work  of  the  session,  and  we  cannot 
ease  to  regret  the  refusal  of  the  Liberal 
eaders  to  form  large  and  new  constituen- 
ies  of  qualified  persons,  with  old  and 
popular  constituencies,  to  share  directly 
n  the  government  of  India.  The  proposal 
light  nave  given  us  the  germ  of  an  Im- 
erial  Council,  separate  from  and  superior 
0  the  Executive,  because  not  liable  to 
emoval  except  upon  its  own  class  of  ques- 
ions. 

The  new  Indian  Government  Bill  will 
ot  work  well,  and,  ere  many  years  pass, 
ill  be  reformed.  It  was  suggestea  by 
ie  last  Cabinet,  when  they  considered 
liemselves  imasaulable.  It  was  opposed 
y  the  present  Cabinet,  until  they  were 
ecidentaUy  pitchforked  into  office.    Then 


they  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  allowed  that 
patronage  which  they  grudged  to  their 
neighbours  to  be  inflicted  on  themselves. 
The  unexpected  heat  of  June  putrified 
the  sewage  of  the  Thames,  according  to 
one  celebrated  chemist,  and  rendered  it 
extremely  unsatisfactory  to  all  who  were 
exposed  to  its  influence.  The  drought  of 
the  early  summer,  in  lowering  the  fre^ 
water  in  the  river,  contributed  probably 
to  its  conversion  into  a  poisonous  liquor 
of  such  an  uncommon  description  that  one 
chemical  gentleman  called  it  a  novelty, 
which  only  a  temperature  of  120,  salt  and 
fresh  water,  with  an  extraordinary  influx 
of  sewage,  could  produce — ^in  other  words, 
the  Thames  could  have  norival  in  putridity. 
It  rolled  its  dark,  thick  waters  along,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  being  approached  in 
filth  and  pollution,  except  oy  tne  Clyde  at 
Glasgow,  and,  at  a  more  respectful  distance, 
the  Liffey  at  Dublin.  The  Commons  and 
the  Ministry  between  them  undertook  to 
do  for  the  Thames.  A  committee  was 
formed  to  examine  witnesses,  whom  they 
examined,  and  then  reported  unfavoiuubly 
of  Mr.  Gumey's  scheme,  adding  that  thw 
was,  they  considered,  all  their  duty.  By 
that  date  the  temperature  had  fallen,  and 
the  river  was  more  tolerable.  The  Qp,binet 
were  enlivened  at  the  prospect  of  getting 
to  the  country  and  quit  of  a  dangerous 
Parliament.  Instead,  therefore,  of  propo- 
sing any  new  scheme,  or  even  setting  afloat 
a  new  board  or  commission,  they  brought 
in  a  bill  for  guaranteeing  three  millions  to 
be  borrowed  and  expended,  without  any 
supervision,  in  five  years  and  a-half,  by  the 
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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  then 
complacently  take  credit  for  a  cleansed 
and  purified  Thames.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  will  ask  for  more  loans 
before  five  and  a-half  years  have  come  and 
gone.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  the  nation 
will  be  drawn  into  a  grant  for  the  cleans- 
ing and  draim^e  of  the  metropolitan  river. 
At  present,  that  seems  to  be  the  more 
probable  result.  It  is  one  that  the  pro- 
vincial towns  dislike.  This  feeling  may 
bring  us  to  a  correct  division  of  the  pay- 
ments that  shoidd  always  be  made  from 
local  rates  and  those  from  national  revenue. 
No  other  department  of  pecimiary  business 
is  in  the  same  disordered  state  at  pre- 
sent, and  it  should  be  made  clear  and 
straight. 

The  Scotch  University  Bill  is  the  only 
measure  of  the  present  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
It  celebrates  nis  Parliamentary  career, 
brief  and  classical  as  it  must  be  considered, 
and  although  the  borough  of  Stamford  has 
not  aASOciated  itself  witn  his  successor,  yet 
it  must  always  be  associated  with  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  in  Scotland. 

The  private  business  of  Parliament,  and 
those  small  measures  that  do  not  command 
tfiuch  public  attention,  give,  in  reality,  the 
h&rdest  work  to  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture; and  d.lthough  their  efforts  are  occa- 
sionally undervalued,  yet  the  member  who 
has  an  aptitude  for  getting  on  committees, 
tbt  business  when  on  them,  and  who  owns 
tt  conscien6e  to  be  satisfied  respecting  the 
di^dhaig^  of  his  duties,  has  not  an  idj^  life 
dturing  the  session. 

We  do  not  seek  here  and  not^  to  reca- 
pitulate labours  which  may  have  been 
severe*  The  past  is  past,  and  we  have  to 
ook  to  the  fiiture;  and  that  future  will  be 
Uke  the  past,  a  solemn  and  a  slow  move- 
ment, if  it  be  managed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  equal  but  no  greater  energy,  equal 
but  no  more  prudence.  Twenty-six  years 
have  passed  since  the  Reform  Bill  was 
carried.  During  these  years  three-fourths 
or  seven-eighths  of  the  population  have 
complained  that  they  were  omitted  from 
its  provisions.  Their  interests  have  been 
affected  daily;  their  labour  has  been  regu- 
lated, their  means  and  substance  have  been 
burdened  and  taxed  by  representatives 
who  do  not  represent  them,  and  over  whom 
they  have  no  control. 

The  last  days  of  the  session  have  been 
passed  ia  debates  on  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  election  of  member?  of  Parlia- 


ment. A  Radical  member  of  a  Badical 
constituency  actually  proposed,  as  an 
amendment  on  something  worse,  that  can- 
didates should  be  allowed  to  pay  the  tra- 
velling expenses  of  their  supporters,  but 
not  to  pay  them  money  for  their  fercB  or 
tickets.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  ale  be  allowed  ag 
travelling  expenses  by  the  wajr.  We  inva- 
riably put  down  tea  to  travelling  expenses 
when  we  drink  it  hot  and  scalding  at  a 
railway  station ;  but  some  doubt  may  exiJt 
whether  candidates  for  Parliamentary  ho- 
nours, carrying  voters  to  the  poll,  woidd  be 
justified  by  this  clause  in  paying  for  their 
friends'  bowl  of  soup. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  when  mankind 
shouted  determinedly  for  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,  wfe) 
would  have  expected  tliat,  Anno  1858, 
the  Radical  member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets would  have  suggested,  as  an  impTore* 
ment  on  an  evil  practice,  that  ean£dates 
should  pay  for  the  cab,  omnibus,  or  ni 
way  fere  of  voters  to  Ac  pcfl  ?  It  is  I 
reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  canno* 
prosper.  The  electors  can  never  expeel 
to  have  good  representatives  whifc  mf 
accept,  or  any  great  number  of  thei 
accept,  this  shabby  donation.  They  coin* 
pletdy  misunderstand  their  position  ml 
that  of  their  representatives;  and  we  i* 
not  believe  that  the  Commons  wiB  eter 
be  free  from  corruption  while  any  pcrtoi 
is  allowed  there  who  caimot  deeUr^  thi^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  has  riot  o6ntd' 
buted  a  shiDing  beyond  his  inditidnal  ex- 
penses— Ins  board,  lod^g,  and  trsvcDifig 
— to  the  cost  of  his  election.  If  agentb- 
man  has  not  friends  and  supporters  in  a 
constituency  so  fiir  interested  in  his  prio- 
ciples  as  to  defi^y  the  cost  of  his  "candi* 
dature,**  he  has  no  right  to  press  Iris  daiifti 
and  services  upon  the  constituency. 

When  we  ask  for  a  complete  chai^  i» 
the  representative  system,  we  are  im  by 
very  excellent  and  intelligent  persons  dal 
this  is  the  period  for  sanatory  and  sodd 
reforms.  It  is  on  their  account  thst  n 
want  the  long-promised  Reform  Bil  Ibi 
public  have  only  learned  recently  the  nit 
amount  of  ignorance  that  exists  in  the 
country— -only  learned  practically  and  r^ 
cently — and  they  are  not  yet  verv  practicil 
on  the  subject.  Reading,  wnta^,  arf 
cyph^ng  aie  only  mechanical  artfe.  Tb^ 
sure  not  direciiy  and  ijnmediatdy  00^ 
nected    with    mith    in    rfeB^o^i.     W 
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beati^n  might  read  ami  write  and  ca«t  up 
lecoimt^.  Some  of  them  do.  Still,  we 
cannot  get  an  adequate  number  of  really 
useful  school?,  in  any  mamicr  connected 
with  the  nation,  on  account  of  religious 
tests.  One  class  opposes,  and  another 
sopporta  them.  One  class  will  have,  and 
another  will  not  have,  religion  taught  in 
w^hools  supported  in  part  or  in  whole 
from  the  national  revenue.  We  cannot 
remember  that  a  child  was  ever  made  a 
worse  subject  of  the  State  by  reading 
the  Bible  or  learning  the  shorter  cate- 
chism ;  but  multitudes  of  them  have  been 
made  bad  subjects,  by  being  unable  to 
read  the  one  or  learn  the  other.  There- 
fore, while  there  are  elements  in  the 
church  catchisms  of  the  English  estab- 
lishment, that  many  men  do  not  ^vish 
their  children  to  believe,  and  one  question 
in  the  shorter  catechism  of  Scotland  that 
I  Baptist  might  not  wish  his  children  to 
believe,  it  would  be  possible  to  end  all 
these  matters  satisfactorily  to  all  parties, 
md  earnest  men  would  soon  accomplish 
that  object.  We  want  the  people  to  be 
represented,  that  the  representatives  may 
t)e  made  a  little  more  earnest  men,  and 
education  be  provided  abundantly  and 
atisfectorily  for  all  classes. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  other 
sases.  Even  if  the  middle  classes  were 
airiy  and  faithfully  represented — and 
hey  never  can  be  that  under  the  existing 
illocation  of  representatives — ^they  cannot 
>e  expected,  m  all  their  benevolence,  to 
eek  sanatory  reform  with  the  hearty 
Tgour  of  men  who,  without  it,  breathe 
^ntamination.  Human  nature  always 
lings  ciunously  to  the  idea  that  some- 
hing  can  be  done  for  it.  Many  tmders 
a  London  petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
leliverance  from  seven  days*  work  weekly, 
a  their  open  shops.  They  could  have 
losed  their  places  of  business  on  any  day 
hat  they  had  pleased,  but  they  wanted 
omething  to  be  done  for  them.  They 
rished  to  secure  the  gain  that  they  ex- 
ected  their  rival?  to  make  from  their 
ustomer.s  if  their  r^hops  were  closed. 
Ticy  could  not  agree  and  combine  coUec- 
ively.  They  woidd  not  determine  and 
icrifice  to  duty  an  at6m  of  Mammon 
idividually .  They  loved  him  altogether, 
ead  and  ehould^rs;  lov^d  him  so  well 
liat  they  would  tiot  part  with  th«  great 
)e  of  their  idol.  J  hey  petitionM  the 
*e^?lature  for  an  a^t  to  c<5mpel  thffrt- 


selves  to  do  right,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  they  were  blameable. 

Many  of  the  working  classes  may  be  in 
a  similar  predicament  on  another  subject. 
They  know  that  many  of  them  inhabit 
bad  homes.  They  know  that  they  would 
be  stronger,  and  their  children  would  be 
stronger,  and  their  probabilities  of  life 
would  be  greater,  if  tliesc  homes  were  all 
put  in  good  condition  ;  and  yet  they 
cannot^  or  they  will  not,  make  that  re- 
form by  any  combination  against  defective 
dwellings.  We  are  confident,  however, 
that  they  would  poll  powerftdly  for  "  sa- 
natory members" — ^men  who  would  push 
through  laws  to  provide  all  necessary 
steps  of  this  nature. 

The  experience  of  the  society  m  London, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  proves  that  tdle- 
rable  homes  for  them  may  be  produced  in 
large  towns  at  the  price  of  unwhole- 
some houses,  and  that  an  immense  saving 
of  human  life  is  accomplished  by  the 
change. 

Ten  years  ago,  it  may  be,  or  more,  some 
new  almshouses  were  erected  in  Shore- 
ditch,  a  central  and  closely  inhabited 
parish  of  London,  containing  112,000 
parsons.  The  almshouses  were  built  to 
acconmiodate  deserving  females  of  the 
parish,  aged  sixty  years  or  more,  who  had 
never  received  parochial  relief,  and  were 
unmarried  or  widows.  The  houses  stand 
in  their  own  grounds — not  very  extensive 
grounds,  but  rather  pretty.  Each  house 
has  three  apartments — not  very  large,  but 
distinct  ana  separate  each  from  the  other. 
The  inmate  has  this  little  house  for  her- 
self. The  experience  of  this  small  commu- 
nity of  old  maids  and  widows  gives  two 
per  cent,  each  year  of  mortality  since  its 
organization,  and  yet  several  of  the 
members  were  aged  more  than  threescore 
years  and  ten  at  their  admission.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  would  have  pro- 
bably been  dead  ere  now,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  miserable  rooms  that  they 
could  maintain  from  their  labour  and 
resources,  or  they  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  workhouse — nearly  all — and  per- 
haps have  perished  there  >rith  nearly  the 
same  rapidity. 

The  melancholy  proportion  of  deaths 
mnong  children  under  five  yeftrs  of  age  has 
long  been  feH  as  appalling  ^denoe  A^srainst 
our  sanatory  an^angMii^titr^.     The*  inlrinoy 
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of  life  ifl  its  more  dangerous  period,  even 
with  adequate  care,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances;  but  the  danger  is  aggra- 
vated if  proper  care  be  impossible,  or  be 
withhdd,  and  if  the  family  home  be  placed 
in  an  unfitvouraUe  position.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  London  society,  mentioned 
in  a  p»receding  paragraph,  gives  a  great 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  inrants' 
deaths ;  and  the  working  classes  love  their 
children  quite  sufficiently  to  make  the 
sanatory  reforms  that  would  shield  their 
infiuits  from  many  diseases,  or  make  the 
children  stronger  to  bear  disease,  or  the 
disease  lighter  to  be  borne  by  their 
children,  a  ^^  closed"  question  and  a  matter 
of  stipulation  with  those  for  whom  they 
voted. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Oude  talookdars  in 
converting  a  large  portion  of  that  country 
into  jungles  around  their  fortified  dwell- 
ings, has  been  frequently  of  late  men- 
tioned in  this  country,  where  we  enjoy  the 
presence  of  domestic  talookdars,  who 
rival  their  Eastern  contemporaries  in 
makini^  jungles.  We  do  not  meet  a 
sensible  person  among  the  middle  classes 
who  does  not  blame  the  construction  of 
deer  forests,  of  vast  game  preserves,  and 
all  the  other  means  of  reducmg  the  niunber 
of  human  beings  upon  an  estate  to  the 
minimum ;  but,  while  all  blame,  few  help 
to  reform  a  great,  growing,  and  heartless 
evil,  because  as  yet  it  presseth  not  on  the 
middle  class  man's  bread,  or  he  sees  not 
how  it  reduceth  his  trade.  Artizans, 
labourers,  and  the  peasantry,  see  the  con- 
sequences more  clearly,  and  if  they  had  a 
Uttie  more  influence  in  the  Legislature, 
we  should  not  for  long  want  repressive 
laws  upon  the  subject. 

The  rights  of  property  are  supposed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  an  extended  suffrage. 
Property  would  not  be  safe  if  a  great 
change  were  effected  rapidly  in  the  con- 
stituencies, according  to  the  fears  of  some 
owners  of  property.  The  new  electors, 
they  think,  woula  confiscate  right  and 
left.  We  shall  not  be  harsh  enough  to 
say  that  some  persons  estimate  others  by 
their  own  fedings;  while  we  maintain 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country — even  of  the  unenfemchised — 
are  not  thieves.  Well,  but  they  are  igno- 
lunt  of  the  great  and  valued  rules  of 
political  economy,  which,  according  to 
some  authorities,  consist  in  letting  ^^  every 
man  do  wl|^t  he  likes  with  his  own.'*  The 


propriety  of  these  rules  may  be 
but  of  anything  good  and  valuable  for  this 
class  to  know  why  are  they  ignorant? 
Twenty-six  years  have  now  dapsed  ancc 
the  date  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  A  new 
veneration  have  grown  to  maturity  since 
its  adoption.  Iden  who  were  not  born 
then  are  on  the  roll  of  voters  now.  Men 
who  then  were  only  learning  the  alphabet 
are  at  present  leaders  of  opinion  in  Par- 
liiunent.  One  of  that  class,  at  least  one^ 
is  a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  is  a  long  tinu, 
twenty-six  years,  and  the  last  twentTHsii 
have  seen  many  great  and  valuable  im- 
provements; but,  tf  in  them  ignorance  h« 
not  been  chained  down  to  adriveffingand 
dwindling  minority,  when  will  that  neces- 
sary work  be  done? 

The  greatmajority  of  theunenfnuuiieed 
classes  have  not  the  remotest  wid  to 
meddle  with  any  man*s  property  in  a  dis- 
honest or  an   offensive    manner.     One 
thing,  for  example,  they  would  do,  pro- 
bably.    A  permissive-lookinff  bill— abiD 
E'ving  facihtics — ^was  brought  into  Par- 
iment  last  session,   to    encourage  the 
formation  of  play-grounds  for  the  children 
of  large  towns.     All  parties  agree  that 
this  woidd  be  a  very  great  acquidtion  fa 
old  Mid  young,  and  if  the  idea  occurred  to 
the   artizans,  whose  children  would  be 
benefited  inmiediately  by   the  measure, 
they  might  say  to  the  candidates  for  their 
representation— compel  and  exact,  rather 
than  facilitate  and  permit;  and  the  irerte 
would  be  well  chosen.      It  would  be  em 
to   reserve   of  all  land  hereafter  appro- 
priated for  building  purposes  a  tithe  for 
the  public  benefit.     This  would  not  take 
from   any  man's  property,   for  no  maB 
would  let  his  land  for  building  us^  ^ 
did  not  see  that,  under  the  condition,  it 
would  be  profitable,  and  the  greater  prt 
of  men  must  regret  that  some  such  bf 
was   not  passed   a  hundred   years  a^e. 
However,  it  is  "  never  too  late  to  mend*' 
A  small  rate  may  partially  repair  the  \asi 
The  ftiture  can  be  Kept  right  without  wv 
rate.    The  tendency  to  waste  land,  wliiek 
has  seized  upon  its  owners,  can  be  cnred 
in  the  same  nonest  and  upright  manner 
at  least,  the  nation  may  be  supposed  b 
have  a  superior  right  to  the  wnd.    Ai 
land  is  held  fix)m  uie  Crown — ^that  is  t< 
say,  from  the  people  or  from  the  State 
It  is  held  upon  the  general  conditimi  thd 
it  shall  be  used  for  a  private  advantag 
consistent  with  the  public  good,  and-d 
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coune,  oonsistent  with  the  public  revenue. 
Hie  Crown,  that  is,  the  State,  does  not 
now  require  military  services  from  the 
landowners.  The  State  may,  in  place  of 
these  services,  which  are  justly  due, 
require  from  them  such  employment  of 
their  lands  and  possessions  as  will  not 
leave  the  country  defenceless  either  in 
men  or  money. 

We  may  illustrate  the  matter.  A  gen- 
tleman, some  time  ago,  purchased  a  small 
estate  in  Scotland  from  a  duke.  The  land 
was  in  the  worst  possible  order,  and  had 
one  to  two  hundred  persons  on  its  surfsice 
who  expected  to  be  "cleared  off."     The 

r chaser  did  not  pursue  that  policy,  but 
put  many  more  persons  on  this  land, 
havmg  first  expended  the  capital  neces- 
aaryfer  its  conversion  into. well-drained 
and  well-fenced  farms;  and  there  are  now 
seven  to  eight  himdred  persons  in  pros- 
peroics  circumstances  on  the  ground.  We 
need  not  add  that  four  to  nve  hundred 
individuals  living  in  comfort  must,  directly 
or  indirectly,  contribute  to  the  revenue  or 
enrich  the  community.  Our  national  taxes 
average  £2  5s.  for  each  individual  among 
08,  over-head,  old  and  young.  By  that 
guage,  the  loss  to  the  nation,  while  this 
small  estate  formed  part  of  the  duke's  pro- 

Srty,  was  £900  a-year,  irrespective  of  the 
;t,  that  the  man  who  produced  two  blades 
of  grass,  where  only  one  otcw  before,  is  a 
benefiictor  to  himself  and  to  the  public. 
The  labouring  classes  being  interested  in 
the  cheapening  of  provisions,  the  increase 
of  labour,  and  3ie  reduction  of  taxes,  would 
probably  insist  upon  the  owners  of  wasted 
lands  paying  to  the  national  revenue  the 
taxation  that  they  would  yield  if  they  were 
cultivated.  This  would  be  a  very  proper 
interference  with  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty. It  would  not  be  without  precedent. 
A  few  years  only  have  passed  since  one 
leading  statesman  proposed  to  resume,  for 
the  nation,  all  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland, 
if  their  owners  would  not  cultivate  them. 
He  proposed  to  pay  their  present  value  to 
the  proprietors.  Uis  alternative  to  them 
was  to  be — ^plough  or  sell.  Unfortunately, 
another  leading  statesman  opposed  the 
scheme,  and  it  was  forgotten;  but  neither 
of  th^e  politicians  was  accused  of  spolia- 
tion of  private  property  or  rights. 

There  is  no  scheme  relating  to  the  com- 
fort and  Ae  welfare  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  community,  that  this  majority  would 
not  take  better  care  of  for  themselves  than 


their  neighbours  can  do  on  their  account. 
The  electors,  or  the  middle  classes,  are 
not,  Aerefore,  chargeable  with  apathy  for 
the  interests  of  the  operative  classes.  The 
existence  of  a  desire  amongst  them  for  an 
extension  of  the  fiunchise  proves  their 
willingness  to  be  just.     A  multitude  of 

Eroofe  exist  on  that  subject,  but  those  who 
ave  laboured  most  to  produce  them  allege 
that  no  man  knows  his  neighbour's  wants 
so  well  as  his  ovruj  and  no  other  men  can 
more  ftdly  comprehend  the  necessities  of 
a  class  than  its  own  members. 

But  all  parties  promise  reforms,  and  ^^  it 
is  unnecessary  to  sav  more  on  a  subject 
that  will  come  in  good  time."  "  We  are  all 
agreed  that  something  is  required,  and 
something  shall  be  done."  ^^  Agitation  is 
imnecessary  now,  when  evervbody  admits 
the  truA  of  your  complaint.  "  i  our  de 
mand  is  quite  right,  and  wait  until  next 
vear  and  it  will  be  satisfied."  This  is  the 
language  which  checks  every  effort,  deadens 
almost  every  heart,  and  secures  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  day  very  pleasant  times.  It 
is  the  language  of  five  years  ago,  and  will 
be  that  of  five  years  hence,  with  patience 
on  the  part  of  those  people  who  are  with- 
out the  ring.  It  pacifies  the  consciences 
of  very  liberal  men.  They  say,  ^^  It  is  all 
conceded  now."  "  Of  course,  we  cannot 
condescend  on  details.  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  has  to  consider  them.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  has  to  think  over  them.  The 
Cabinet  must  be  consulted.  The  scheme 
has  to  be  drawn.  Many  interests  have  to 
be  reconciled.  Great  changes  cannot  be 
.made  in  a  day.  Urgent  business,  more- 
over, requires  to  be  despatched."  It  is 
not  urgent  business  to  give  a  voice  to 

Eersons  who,  it  is  said,  should  have  a  vote, 
ut  have  none.  It  is  not  an  urgent  matter 
to  do  justice  after  its  necessity  has  been 
acknowledged.  There  is  nothing  urgent 
after  saying  that  the  Legislature  is  impro- 
perly constituted,  in  the  measures  that  are 
necessary  for  putting  it  right.  Those  who 
use  these  arguments  forget  that  this  recti- 
fication of  me  representation  system  has 
been  made  by  them  the  most  urgent  work 
of  all  works.  So  long  as  they  denied  its 
necessity,  there  was  an  aimunent  between 
them  and  the  unenfiranchised.  Now  that 
they  admit  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing, there  is  an  insult  only  till  that  be 
done.  War  with  Russia  came  in  the  way, 
and  they  went  to  war,  without  taking  into 
counsel  those  whose  opinion,  they  admit, 
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should  have  been  conBulted.  The  Indian 
revolt  arose,  and  they  carried  their  mea^ 
sure  for  the  government  of  India,  but 
did  not  advise  with  a  multitude  vrhose 
opinions,  they  say,  should  have  been 
consulted.  Next  year,  we  may  have 
some  very  important  question,  in  which 
the  opinion  of  the  British  people,  tak«n 
equitably  and  fairiy,  might  be  useful.  If, 
however,  a  question  of  this  nature  should 
arise,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
that  opinion  ijostponed  until  the  matter 
for  which  it  is  required  be  settled. 

The  arrangement  of  the  new  line  of  co- 
lonies across  North  America  is  an  impor- 
tant subjeet.  The  land  is  actually  the 
patrimony  ot  the  poorer  cla««es  in  this 
country.  It  belongs  to  all  classes,  of 
course,  but  more  pameulariy  to  those  who 
could  occupv,  and  those  who  need  to  use 
it.  The  subject  vrill  be  settled  without 
consulting  them,  and  the  means  of  cour 
suiting  them  will  perhaps  be  postponed  in 
deference  to  the  measure  for  its  settle- 
ment. 

Five  years  form,  we  think,  a  sufficiently 


long  period  for  promisfis  to  ehanp  into 
peiformances;  but  other  five  and  ^e  will 
pass  before  the  fruit  ripens,  if  nothing  be 
done  to  force  it  onwards. 

We  have  noticed  this  proper  labour  d 
the  reeess  before  its  commencement,  witi 
the  conviction  that,  unless  a  systematic 
course  of  bringing  out,  and  setting  before, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  friends,  or 
Viscount  Palmereton  and  his  supportm 
the  convictions  and  the  desires  erf  thoa 
who  seek  for  legislative  changes^  be  it 
once  adopted,  we  shall  never  lean 
the  result  of  their  considerations,  or  lean 
something  so  trivial  that  their  thougbta 
and  time  will  seem  to  have  been  altogetha 
squandered.  Already — and  it  is  not  toi 
emy — associations  have  been  formed  k 
that  purpose  in  London,  in  Newcastle,  mJ 
in  some  other  places,  upon  a  busine^-iip 
and  reasonaUe  basis.  They  must  qMred 
to  be  useful,  and  live  quick  if  they  waBt  i 
short  life.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  co» 
tinue  long  in  the  way,  and  therefore  thg 
should  woA  hard  while  their  existence  i 
necessary. 
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Ou  !  I  do  lo?e  to  look  upon  tbee,  glen 
Sacred  in  Scotland's  story,  as  the  scene 
Where,  with  an  eager  hope,  an  earnest  mien, 
Worshipped  our  God  of  old  those  holy  men. 

Men  who,  in  times  of  trouble  and  of  strife, 
Determined  stood  against  the  tyrant's  power 
Firm  in  the  faith,  cren  in  the  dreaded  hour 
Of  death,  they  yielded,  not  their  faith,  but  life. 

Beauteous  thy  riTulet,  winds  and  turns  around, 
The  banks  where  the  sweet  briar  gaily  blooms, 
Scenting  the  air  with  richest  of  perfumes, 
While  soft  thy  water  murmur  music's  soimds, 

And  rushing  o'er  thy  side,  *mid  the  green  leaves, 

Pours  in  white  foam  the  tiny  watorfal]. 

Leaping  from  step  to  step  the  tearful  wall 

Which  fain  would  keep  it  back,  whose  loss  it  grieves. 

High  rise  the  rocks,  with  wide  outshelving  stretch, 
Threatening  the  hardy  traveller  who  dares 
Tnvade  their  base,  that  they  may  unawares 
Fall,  and  to  atoms  crush  the  foolish  wretch. 

But  yet,  d&eir  threat'ning  is  but  seeming  bold, 
For  all  the  birds  thfir  netits  among  them  build. 
And  greedy  parasites  suck  the  cup  they  yield, 
And,  tightly  clinging,  firmer  make  their  hold. 

Advancing  on,  lo !  here  the  sacred  spot 
Where  bloometh  still  the  aged  hawthorn  tree, 
.Sacred  to  God  and  Scotland's  liberty ! 
While  Freedom  lives  it  cannot  be  forgot. 


For  her^  in  olden  times,  armed  with  the  Woffd, 
Martyrs  proclaimed  the  Ooq^  of  rich  Grace, 
And,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  preached  peace* 
Depending  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord. 

And  here  were  mail-clad  warriors,  with  the  sword 
In  one  hand  held,  the  other  with  die  Book, 
Listening,  with  earnest  ear  and  eager  look. 
To  him  who  preached  Christ  the  only  Lord. 

Aloft  ^m  that  deep  vale  ascends  the  song 
Of  praise  to  Him  whose  overbending  ear 
Listens  the  melody  of  hearts  to  hear. 
While  earthly  echoes  the  glad  notes  prolong. 

Ah !  these  were  men  who,  'gainst  Ae  tyrant's  ttovxK 
Against  ibe  red  dragoon's  bleod>thirsty  sword, 
Held  fast  the  testimony  of  th^  Lord 
Still  steadfast,  for  Christ's  covenant  and  crown. 

They  went  forth  with  the  precious  seed,  in  tears 
Of  blood,  for  ever  sowing  as  they  went ; 
And  we,  rejoicing,  'neath  the  burden  bent. 
Gather  the  harvest  in  these  later  years. 

Scotland,  thy  liberty— blood-bom,  blood-nursed. 
Long,  long  in  embiyo,  concealed  it  lay. 
Till,  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness,  the  day 
Wanned  it,  and  beauteously  full  forth  it'burst. 

O  Thou !  before  whose  throne  the  maitjT's  prayer, 
From  glens  and  caves,  so  eften  upward  went, 
Let  not  the  cry  be  all  in  vdn,  misspent. 
But  guard  my  country  with  a  father's  care ! 


And  while  thy  soot  revisit  oft  each  spot, 
Hallowed  by  sacred  memories  of  the  past, 
Grant  that  they  ne'er  Thy  truth  may  ^m  them  cast, 
For  which  our  martyn  died,  o^ur  fathers  Ibught ! 
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^^eren  at  itrawt  totted  on  high  tvUl  show  tou  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  eren  as  some  people  who,  of  themtelvet, 
urtnk  mtle,  are  oftenttmet  the  occasion  of  thonght  in  others,  so  it  may  be  that,  by  a  little  ballad,  or  a  silly  song,  you  may  per. 
oiaBct  ehain  the  attention  of  men  who  would  yawn  or  sl^ep  over  a  solemn  sermon. — Anov. 


I.— TBE  aTRONQEST  SIDE :    OE,  THE  SAYING  OF  THE  SElj^FISII. 

Wiix  spiJ^e  ft  gre^beftiil  worlcUiog  to  hi^  opfa-beart^  9hM — 
To  obiU  hi«  fre^  young  f6^1ittgi»  or  to  curb  them  ruauing  wil^-^ 
"  Tbiok*  right  or  wrong,  wbato'er  you  please^  but,  whatsoQ^pr  betidf , 
Tominjr»  good  Tommy,  son  of  mine,  be  on  tht  strongat  iich  / 

"  Our  world  it  ia  a  battlefield  of  aoldiera,  great  and  saiall. 

The  strong  are  heroes  only,  and  the  weak — go  to  the  wall ; 

Choose  there  your  ground  and  pitfth  your  tent,  but  pooket  all  your  pride, 

And  strike  your  poles  when  oomes  the  tug,  and  seek  the  strongest  side. 

**  Suppose  youVe  poor  relations :  if  one  of  them  should  fail^-- 
Don't  know  him  ;  let  him  struggle,  starve,  or  lie  and  rot  in  gaol ! 
Suppose  a  poor  relation  thri?es,  mounts  Fortune's  golden  tree — 
Call,  leave  your  eard,  and  prere  the  links  of  mutual  pedigree ! 

"In  money-matters,  boy,  observe, — the  wretch  who  owes  a  score 
For  milk,  or  beer,  or  laundry-work,  and  lacks  the  needful  ore, 
Ton  really  never  must  compare  with  the  gailaut  Colonel  Blank, 
Who  smashes  for  five  figures,  and  is  vampire  to  a  bank. 

"  If  Lady  Dash  hfaux  poM  makes,  there  is  not  equal  blame 
As  if  her  little  scullery  maid  perohanoe  had  done  the  same ; 
'Tween  sin  in  silk  and  calico  there  be  distinctions  wide. 
And  deftly  you  must  draw  thero^  boy — be  on  the  strongest  side. 

"  If  Kitty  Jones,  (vile,  ruined  minx !)  to  earn  a  crust  of  bread. 
Sells  body,  soul,  heart,  hope,  and  health,  till  Kitty  Jones  is  dead ; 
'  Oh !  no,  we  never  mention  her  !*  should  be  your  saying  now  : 
Of  vice  in  rags  for  sin  in  silk  to  hear  is — far  too  low. 

"  Hunt  down  all  social  mad  dogs  in  virtuous  disgust, 

And  drive  them — to  the  devil ;  of  course,  what  must  be,  must  i 

Then  go,  hear  '  Traviata*  sung,  applaud  the  dulcet  tones. 

And  taJte  your  wife  and  daughters  there — who'd  shrink  from  Kitty  Jones  ! 

"  And  learn  to  sigh,  smug  Sanctity,  o*er  '  working  people's'  sins ; 
Enumerate  their  wicked  '  pots,'  and  vulgar  'rums'  and  'gins ;' 
Uien — go  and  crack  a  bottle  at  your  own  exclusive  club, 
And  mourn,  in  broadcloth,  over  rags  that  patronise  *  rum  shrub.' 

''  Believe  in  nothing ;  never  risk  your  name  upon  a  guess ; 

The  test  of  goodness  always  is  (or  ought  to  be)  success. 

Brown  speculates — Brown  fails,  perhaps — of  course  you  have  your  laugh ; 

If  Brown  succeeds  (good,  clever  Brown !)  bow  to  the  golden  calf. 


"  My  son,  if  e'er  you're  dubbed  M.P.,  consider,  ere  you  vote. 
Which  side  claims  more  of  selfishness — before  you  turn  your  coat ; 
Have  neither  honour  in  your  head,  nor  heart  beneath  your  vest ; 
Think  not  *  whatever  is,  is  right ;'  but — what  pa^9  best,  m  best  I 

"  If  dnlce  et  decorum  est,  said  Horace,  long  ago. 
Pro  patrid  mori — what  is  meant  you  ought,  by  this,  to  know ; 
Translate  it  thus,  in  Sam  Slick's  vein  (old  Horace  told  a  lie) 
Out  of  your  country  get  as  much  as  may  be,  ere  you  die. 
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*'  Thus  live  and  lean,  from  daj  to  day,  and,  as  the  months  go  lound, 
Tour  head  will  grow  more  worldij-wise,  as  your  heart  grows  more  unaoiuid ; 
And,  when  you're  dead,  a  gilded  tomb  will  lie— as  tombs  ha?e  lied. 
And  men  will  praise  the  clever  knave  who  took  the  strongest  side. 


1I.-.THE  WEAKEST  SmE  :    OR,  THE  CHOICE  OP  THE  TEUE-HEAETED. 

*Tis  often  seen,  I  know  fnU  weU,  that  Might  doth  "rule  the  roast,*' 
That  Truth  hath  lack  of  followers,  while  Falsehood  coants  a  host, 
That  Vice's  gilded  chariot- wheels  run  smooth  beneath  their  load. 
And  throw  up  dust  in  Virtue's  eyes  while  teardimmed  on  Life's  road. 

And  well  I  know  that  honest  hearts  oft  fall  on  evil  days. 
While  truckling  knaves  heap  golden  store,  and  win  the  false  world's  praise; 
That  a  honied  tongue  and  an  itching  palm  a  path  to  wealth  can  carve. 
While  proud  men  hug  their  honesty,  and  so  grow  grey  and— starve ! 

And  I  know  that  toorda  and  tAin^t  on  earth  do  widely  disagree, 
Till  error-blinded  eyes  refuse  Grod's  workings  deep  to  see ; 
That  the  Devil's  sowing  broadcast  his  creeping  crop  of  ill — 
But  while  his  tares  are  growing  Gbd's  com  is  sprouting  still  I 

And  I  know  a  day  is  coming  when  Earth's  shams  shall  droop  and  die. 
When  the  Eight  shall  ride  victorious  as  the  Wrong  in  days  gone  by ; 
And  I  hear  Truth's  footsteps  coming — they  are  not  yet  over- loud — 
And  Truth's  lightnings  are  awaking  in  the  Future's  thunder-cloud. 


Once  I  saw  an  old  man's  death-bed — and  the  memory  is  not  past — 
He  was  one  of  Earth's  high-honoured,  and  a  humbug  to  the  last ; 
He  had  climbed  our  social  ladder  till  he'd  reached  its  topmost  rounds. 
And  was  honoured  as  the  owner  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ! 

Tyrant  father,  stem,  cold  husband — he  had  let  his  daughter  die 
In  her  sin,  all  un forgiven — to  appease  society  ! 

He  had  crushed  his  wife's  young  spirit — but  for  that  the  world  don't  care- 
Had  she  not  her  diamond  necklace,  and  her  house  in  Blankblank-square  f 

He  had  fattened  upon  usury,  and  heaped  up  piles  of  gold ; 

His  heart  was  nether  millstone,  and  his  brain  was  keen  and  cold ; 

He  had  sold  his  friend's  last  bedstead — what  of  that  ? — he  gaiaed  applause — 

For  he  never  stole  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  broke  hb  country's  hiws ! 

So  the  rich  man  died — was  buried — and  a  statue  mourned  in  stone 

O'er  the  festering  mortality  of  that  mammon-grubbing  one ; 

He  had  played  his  part — the  scene  closed—the  funeral  bell  did  toll. 

And  earth  claimed  his  worn-out  body — whither  went  that  worldling's  soul  ? 


And  I  saw  another  deathbed — and  the  dying  man  was  poor 
Compared  to  him  whose  carriage  "  stopped  the  way"  at  Pluto's  door ; 
He  was  but  x  Loudon  curate — yet  full  many  an  eye  grew  dim 
When  the  jKwr  mau's  friend  was  dying — and  prayers  rose  thick  for  him  ! 

He  had  neither  birth,  conuexion,  nor  wealth  to  push  his  way ; 

Saw  the  same  old  path  to-morrow  that  he  toiled  on  yesterday ; 

And  no  poet  sang  his  praises,  in  high,  heroic  verse ; 

But  his  soul  soared  not  to  judgment  clogged  with  any  poor  man's  curse  ! 

No  preacher  he  of  platitudes — no  sugar'd  words  he  knew ; 
His  preaching  and  his  practice  were — the  pure,  the  good,  the  true ; 
In  the  drawing-rooms  of  Countesses  his  face  was  seldom  seen — 
For  he  preached  the  Word  too  roughly  for  sleek  saints  in  crinoline ! 
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Too  proud  to  cringe  aad  truckle — too  true  to  feigu  and  lie ; 
Too  meek  to  blazon  virtue  when  hypocrisy  was  nigh ; 
He  sowed  Qod*s  seed  in  darkness,  and  in  quiet  sought  to  save—* 
And  the  crop  he  sowed  is  growing  ever  grateful  round  his  grave. 

So  be  died — and  sweetly  slumbered  when  life's  working  day  was  done  ; 
At  his  goal  good  angels  met  him  when  his  weary  race  was  run  ; 
Bat  o'er  bis  bones  no  sculptured  tomb  arose  in  gilded  pride. 
For,  unselfish  *midst  the  worldly,  be  took  the  "  weakest  side/' 

W.  B.  B. 
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He,  who  ascends  to  moantain-tops,  shall  And 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  ; 
He,  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Mnst  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Tbooffli  high  abore,  the  sun  of  e^ory  glow. 
And  Ur  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  that  to  those  summits  led. 

—OkUde  Harcld't  Pilgrimag*^ 


SiLDoM,  if  ever,  in  the  annab  of  history  occurs  a 
brighter  name  than  that  of  Raleigh ;  but  seldom  is 
mention  made  of  any  one  who,  as  gifted,  was  one 
half  80  unfortunate.  To  <<  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men**  his  character  may  furnish  subject-matter 
for  thought ;  for  he  was  truly  a  man,  as  the  Latin 
proverb  runs,  aliqms  in  omnibus,  without,  bowever, 
the  mtlius  in  nngnlis  to  counterbalance  the  praise 
conveyed  m  tbe  first  half-sentence  of  this  hacknied 
idage.  Of  ^  that  soldier,  that  sailor,  that  states- 
man, that  patriot,  that  poet,  that  hero.  Sir  Walter 
Haleigh"  (as  poor  Henry  Neele  termed  him  in  his 
"  Lectures"),  it  would,  indeed,  be  hard  to  speak 
as  of  M«  cbaraoter ;  for  his  versatility  was  as  great 
as  bis  genius,  or,  rather,  was  the  characteristic  of 
that  genius.  The  elegant  courtier,  the  able  mili- 
tary commander,  the  adventurous  navigator,  and 
the  eloquent  author,  cannot  fail  to  interest  some 
one  or  other  of  our  readers  on  his  behalf,  setting 
aside  any  claim  on  our  sympathies  which  may  be 
created  by  his  unlucky  life  and  his  truly  heroic 
"  leaving  of  it."  We  do  not  take  up  our  pen  to 
deny  any  weaknesses — spots  on  the  sun— which 
may  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  a  glorious  career ;  we 
are  as  ready  to  admit  as  any  of  his  detractors  (and 
some  there  must  be)  to  demand  such  admis- 
sion, that  be  was  not,  in  all  respects,  a  model 
man.  We  believe  not  in  "model  men."  We 
have,  indeed,  seen  model  lodging  houses,  model 
farms,  model  schoob,  model  everythings,  but  a 
"model  man"  never. 

We  are  about  to  consider  Aaleigh  in  his  mani- 
fold capacities,  and  rely  upon  onr  readers*  indul- 
gence if  80  noble  a  subject  suffers  great  indignity 
at  our  hands.    Though  there  is  nothing,  as  Shake- 


speare hints,  in  a  name,  we  will  start  from  this 
point,  nevertheless. 

There  have  been  so  many  controversies  as  to 
the  correct  spelling  of  our  heroe*s  surname,  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  settle  the  question,  if  possible, 
at  starting.  We  have  ourselves  called — and  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  because  custom  is 
against  the  proper  spelling,  continue  to  call  him 
throughout — Raleigh ;  but  the  name  was  not  so 
spelt  in  his  time,  and  by  himself.  The  elder 
D' Israeli,  in  his  valuable  "Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture," has .  furnished  some  facts  on  this  subject. 
Sir  Walter,  when  very  young,  subscribed  his  name 
as  "  Walter  Raweley,  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  to  a 
copy  of  verses.  It  will  be  easier,  however,  to 
settle  this  vexata  quastio  by  the  following  anec- 
dote:— When  Sir  Walter  was  first  introduced  to 
James  I.  (on  the  King's  arrival  in  England),  with 
whom  he  was  no  favourite,  the  Scottish  Monarch 
gave  him,  says  D' Israeli,  this  broad  reception — 
"  Eawly  1  Rawly  !  true  enough,  for  /  think  of  thee 
very  raiofy,  mon."  There  is  also  extant  a  conun- 
drum, written  by  a  lady  of  those  (James  the  First's) 
times : — 

What*8  bad  for  the  stomach,  aud  the  word  of  dishoDoar, 
Is  the  name  of  the  man  whom  the  King  will  not  honoar. 

This  clearly  shows  our  present  spelling  to  be  an 
innovation  on  fact.  In  later  life,  however.  Sir 
Walter  signed  his  name  as  Ralegh,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  modern  spelling  known.  He 
was  born  in  1552,  at  Budleigh,  in  Devonshire,  and 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Of  the  truth 
of  the  received  story  of  his  advancement  to  royal 
favour  by  an  act  of  gallantry,  we  confess  ourselves 
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dabioofl.  At  the  risk,  howerer,  of  repeaiiug  a 
tbrioe  told  tale,  we  will  briefly  mention  it.  Eliia- 
beth,  in  the  coarse  of  some  prifate  walk  or  public 
procession,  came  to  a  muddj  part  of  the  road, 
which— as  at  that  time  we  bad  no  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  being — was  not  exactly  easy  of 
transit  to  thin  and  feminine  shoes,  when  a  young 
and  handsome  courtier,  "  regardless  of  expense,*' 
as  they  say  in  the  playbills,  threw  down  his  cloak 
as  a  carpet,  over  which  the  royal  shoes  tripped 
graciously,  to  the  delight  of  the  owner  of  the  said 
cloak,  and  to  the  enry  of  other  courtiers,  who  had 
not  thought  of  so  extravagant  an  act  of  politeness 
to  their  virgia  Queen.  The  date  of  this  little 
occurrence,  i.e.,  if  it  ever  so  occurred,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  as  Baleigh,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  one  of  a  troop  of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
Tolunteers,  whom  Elizabeth  had  allowed  to  go  to 
France  for  the  senrice  of  the  Protestant  princes, 
we  imagine  it  was  either  then,  or  some  few  years 
after.  He  next  served  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
returning  thence,  as  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (of  the 
"  Heaven  is  as  near  by  water  as  by  land"  notoriety), 
his  half-brother  had  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in 
North  America,  engsged  with  many  others  to  ge 
out  to  Newfoundland,  but  the  expedition  failed, 
and  he  i-etumed  to  England,  having  escaped  many 
disasters. 

To  Ireland  then  went  Baleigh,  and  speedily  put 
down  the  insurgents  there.  He  after  this  repaired 
to  Court,  where  he  was  most  graciously  reeeived. 
And  what  a  Court  was  Elisabeth's !  There  might 
be  seen  the  immortal  Bacon,  the  founder  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  in  the  pride  of  his  intelieot ; 
the  chivalrous  warrior  and  gentle  poet,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney ;  Bishop  Hall,  the  first  English  satirist ; 
the  quaint  Dr.  Donne,  whose  poetry,  however,  to 
our  vulgar  understanding,  if  we  must  confess  it,  is 
more  carious  than  elegant,  and  more  obscure  than  , 
either ;  with  many  English  worthies  whose  names 
the  world  "  will  not  willingly  let  die,"  but  who 
must  have  no  part  in  our  narrative. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  B^leigh  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  restless  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind ; 
he  could  not  be  contented  with  court  smiles  and 
graces.  To  a  soul  like  his  the  precincts  of  the 
palace  were  too  circumscribed  and  cramped  a  limit ; 
he  must  be  "  once  more  upon  the  waters."  Ob- 
taining permission  and  supplies  (1584)  to  prosecute 
his  discoveries  in  America,  he,  in  1586,  sent  out 
ships  under  Sir  R.  Grenville,  and  founded  a  colony 
there,  called,  in  honour  of  his  spinster  queen,  Vir- 
ginia, whence  he  is  said  to  have  brought  potatoes 
and  tobacco  into  Europe. 

Potatoes  and  tobacco,  enough  of  themselves  to 
claim  for  their  introducer  to  British  palates,  an 
unmortality  of  good-will !  For  our  own  part,  if 
Baleigh  had  never  been  more  than  a  potato  and 
tobacco-bringer,  we  would  at  any  time  willingly 
contribute  our  "mite"  towards  erecting  him  a 
statue.  If  smoking  be,  as  Dr.  Solly  says,  a  brain* 
destroying  vice,  many  clear-headed  men  have  in- 
dulged in  it.  Spenser  the  author  of  "  Faery  Queene" 


I  smoked,  vide  his  notioe  of  "  divine  tobacco**  in  that 
poem — Milton  smoked,  Locke  smoked,  as  did 
many  more  illustrious  men  before  and  after  Locke, 
but  whose  names  we  have  forgotten,  from  Dr.  Parr 
and  Lord  Byron  downwards.  About  this  time  the 
honour  of  knighthood  wu  bestowed  on  lialeigii, 
and  several  grants  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
late  Irish  malcontents.  Then  eame  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Raleigh  raised  and  drilled  the  militia  of 
Cornwall ;  and  not  content  with  this,  but  burning 
for  naval  as  well  as  military  glory,  he  hastened  oat 
of  harbour  to  make  one  of  that  volunteer  squadron 
of  nobility  and  gentry  who,  by  reinforcing  the 
gallant  Lord  Effingham,  contributed  to  the  glorious 
victory  then  obtained  over  the  proud  invader  of 
our  shores. 

But  the  smile  of  court  favour  is  as  transient  as 

the  sunbeams  on  an  April  day ;  and  Raleigh,  after 

having  been  made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  in 

1595,  fell  into  disgrace  and  prison,  partly,  it  is 

alleged,  on  account  of  a  book  he  wrote,  and  paitly 

for  an  intrigue  with  one  of  Elisabeth's  maids  of 

honour,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 

whom  he  afterwards  made  Lady  Raleigh.     After 

a  few  months*  imprisonment  our  hero  oomes  upon 

the  world's  stage  once  more.     His  was  assuredly 

one  of  those  "  natures  too  restless  to  be  happy  ;** 

for  no  sooner  did  he  get  out  of  the  Tower  than  he 

planned  the  discovery  of  Guiana,  South  America. 

At  that  period  of  the  world's  history  Spain  wai 

the  richest  and   most  powerful  European  state. 

Her  galleons  were  in  every  sea,  and  her  coffers 

replenished  with  the  spoil  of  every  shore.     Spain 

was  then  at  once  the  envy  and  the  bugbear  of  the 

other  European  sovereignties;    hated  by  most, 

feared  by  all.     The  success  of  the  0r4  Spanish 

adventurers— in  plainer  English,  buccaueers,  for 

they  were  no  better — had  begotten  a  great  spirit  of 

avidity  throughout  Europe.    There  was  a  geacnl 

opinion  current  among  the  nautical  population  of 

Europe,  and  their  ^*  name"  was  *'  Le^n,"  tk^^ 

in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America,  (Guiana,) 

there  were   "mines  and  treasures  far  exceeding 

any   which  Cortes  or  Pisarro  had   met  with." 

Raleigh,   with  his  romantie  love  of  adventure, 

undertook   the  discovery  of    this    imagined    II 

Dorado. 

Partmriuni  monies,  noMeHur  ridiaduimmi  ;  ceality 
did  not  satisfy  expectations.  Baleigh  returned  to 
England,  after  a  little  fighting  and  muoh  disap- 
pointment, little  better  than  when  he  went  out,  and 
on  his  arrival  published  an  account  of  the  county, 
which  account,  (says  Hume,  who  seesss  to  be  bo 
friend  to  Raleigh  in  any  place),  was  "  full  of  the 
grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  ever 
attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  nsan- 
kind" — which  phrases  of  Hume's,  with  all  doe 
deference  to  the  historian's  candour  aod  integrity 
of  purpose,  are  hardly  justifiabb  ia  thdr  fall 
meaning. 

Elisabeth's  policy  towards  Spain  seems  to  kwe 
been  to  wear  out  that  power  by  uBinteraaittiDg 
hostilities ;  accordingly,  alter  the  failure  of  Dmke's 
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Pantma  expedition,  and  BaskerriUe**  drawn  battle 
off  Caba  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  was  reaoW ed 
that  (as  Philip  of  Spain  was  said  to  be  making 
preparations  for  a  new  invasion  of  England),  it 
would  be  belter  to  take  the  initiative  and  attack 
him,  rather  than  await  the  eoming  of  a  second 
Armada.     80  thought,  so  done;   6,360  soldiers, 
1,000  volunteers,  and  6,772  seamen  (not  including 
90  Dutch  ships  and  their  crews),  embarked  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1596,  from  Plymouth  eu  nmie  for 
Oadk    The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  the 
young  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  naval  by  Lord  Efibg- 
ham.  High  Admiral.    After  a  vain  attempt  to  hmd 
at  St.  Sebastian,  mi  the  western  side  of  Cadiz,  it 
was  agreed  to  attack  the  ships  in  the  bay.     This 
was  objected  to  by  Effingham  who,  discreet  as  he 
r-ns  brave,  deemed   it  a  rash  attempt.     Not  so 
EsseX)  who  eagerly  advocated  the  plan,  and  on  its 
adoption  waa  nearly  frantie  with  joy.     But  Ebsex 
was  informed  by  Effingham  that  the  Queen,  "anxious 
for  his  safety  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youth- 
ful ardour,  had  given  orders  that  he  should  not- 
command   the   van   in  the  attack."     That   duty 
devolved  oa  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  but  the  impetuosity  of  Essex  knew  neither 
rule  nor  bounds.     Our  space  forbids  us  to  linger 
on  this  head.    We  only  now  wish  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  hatred  which  began  between  Essex 
and  Baleigh  about  this  time  and  stopped  when  the 
gallant  Essex  lost  his  head.     After  the  Cadiz 
victory  Essex  bent  his  course  towards  the  Azores, 
with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  Indian  fleet 
of  Spain,  which,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  naviga- 
tion, always  had  a  stated  course,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  and  there  were  certain  islands  as  fixed 
stages,  whereat  they  always  touched.     The  Indian 
fleet  at  this  time  was  expected  at  the  Azores,  and 
Raleigh  joined  Essex's  squadron  in  order  that  they 
night  00-operate  in  their  attack.     By  an  accident 
the  two  were  separated.     Essex  had,   however, 
previously  informed  fialeigh  that  he,  on  arrival, 
intended  to  attack  Eayal,  one  of  these  islands. 
Kaleigh  first  arrived  at  Eayal,  and,  after  waiting 
aooie  tiow  for  his  commander,  Essex,  thought  it 
necessary  to  begin  the  attack  ^one,  lest  the  inhabi- 
taats  should  gain,  by  further  delay,  more  time  for 
Dieking  preparations  to  resist  the  English.   Raleigh 
sneceeded — and  by  success  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  Essex,  who,  on  all  occasions  where  glory  was  to 
be  got,  liked,  right  or  wrong,  to  have  the  monopoly 
thereof  himself.     Essex  cashiered  the  other  officers 
wbo  Lad  concurred  in  Raleigh's  attack,  and  would 
bare  caahiered  Raleigh  too  but  for  the  good  offices 
of  Lord  Thomas  Howard.    Essex  soon  after  this, 
owing  to  his  want  of  experience  in  nautical  matters, 
mllowed  the  Spanish  fleet,   save  three  ships,  to 
escape  him. 

When  Essex's  gallant  head  rolled  upon  the 
seaffold  of  Tower  Hill,  it  has  been  alleged  that  Sir 
Waiter  Raleigh  sat  at  a  window  <*  with  the  sole 
InteBtion  of  fbastbg  his  eyes  with  the  death  of  an 
enemy."  That  Raleigh  was,  after  the  quarrel 
before  mentioned,  Essex's  enemy,  was  but  natural ; 


but  that  he  was  guilty  of  going  to  witness  the 
execution  of  his  quondam  friend  (for  before  they 
were  rivals  they  were  friends),  with  such  motives 
as  those  just  now  alleged,  will  not,  we  think,  be 
credited  by  any  who  judge  of  a  man  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  not  by  one  isolated  act.  The 
presence  of  Raleigh  at  the  execution  of  Essex 
was,  probably,  ill-advised,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  he  might  be  a  spectator  from  far  other  causes 
than  ilUi^.  And  yet  his  presence  at  Essex's 
exeontion  is  one  of  the  **  grievous  bbts"  on 
Raleigh's  Inr  fame  I 

Three  years  after  the  execution  of  the  gallant 
Easex,  died  I^izabeth,  Queen  of  England,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of 
her  reign ;  and  with  her  death  waned  Raleigh's 
fortunes.  Her  throne  was  occupied  by  a  stunted 
pedant,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Raleigh, 
save  his  love  of  learning ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  interested  courtiers,  friends  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Essex  (which  esrl  had,  moreover,  carried 
on  a  somewhat  treasonable  oorrespondence  during 
the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth  with  James),  to^  prejudice 
that  weak  monarch  against  the  principal  enemy  of 
his  late  oorrespondent.  And  now  came  what 
some  historians  very  groundlessly  call  **  Raleigh's 
Conspiracy." 

Well  may  Hume  (whose  partiality  for  the  Stuarts 
is  evident  throughout  his  history)  confess  that 
"  everything  remains  still  mysterious  in  this  con- 
spiracy, and  history  can  give  us  no  clue  to  unravel 
it."     The  men  accused  thereof  were  so  utterly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  principles  and  all  else ;  the 
assumed  object  was  so  very  unlikely  to  happen,  the 
way  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  (if  it  ever  existed), 
so  uncertain,  that  it  is  almost  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  thing  was  invented  by  those 
hunters  of  "  mare's  nests"  who  have  in  all  ages 
existed.  The  alleged  **  conspirators"  were  Watson 
and  Clarke,   two  Roman   Catholic  priests ;  Lord 
Grey,  a  Puritan ;  Lord  Cobham,  a  mere  "  thought- 
less man,  of  no  fixed  principle**  (we  quote  Hume); 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  some  other  nonenti- 
ties not  worth  recording.     And  are  we  to  believe 
that  these  men,  "  of  principles  so  discordant,"  met 
"  in   dangerous  combination"    to  place  Arabella 
Stuart   (a  relation  of  the   King's,   through  the 
Lennox  family,  descended  equally  from  Henry  VII.) 
on  the  throne  ^  Great  Britain  ?     Credat  Jitdaus 
Jpella,  noH  e^o,  should  be  our  readers'  reply.     The 
two  priests,  however,  and  a  Mr.  Broke    (Lord 
Cobham's  brother),  were  executed ;  Cobham  and 
Grey  were  pardoned,  after  they  had  laid  their  heads 
on  the  block.     But  poor  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
reprieved,  not  pardoned  ;  and  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  twelve  weary  years,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "History  of  the 
World,"  besides  minor  pieces.     It  is  one  among 
many  remarkable  features  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man  {that,  although  his  had  been  a 
life  of  adventurous  variety,  unsuited  for  contem- 
plation or  study  of  any  kind),  in  his  comparatively 
speaking  old  age>  under  all  the  distressing  cireum- 
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stances  of  loss  of  liberty  and  repuUtion,  be  sbould 
bave  composed  a  work  wbiob  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  man  of  bb  times  wbo  bad  spent  bis 
life  in  sedasion  and  stndy.  The  erudition  dis- 
played in  that  work  is  marvellous,  if  only  for  ibis 
reason.  True  it  is  (as  binted  by  tbe  elder  Disraeli 
in  Ids  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,  before  referred 
to  by  us),  Raleigb,  wbile  in  tbe  Tower,  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  witb  several  literary  obaracters 
of  tbat  day.  Many  a  time,  in  poor  Raleigb's 
prison-room,  sat  tbe  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(there  was  no  duke  of  tbat  dmm  just  then),  the 
patron  of  the  philosophers  of  that  time,  and  with 
whom  Raleigh  studied  chemistry;  Serjeant  Hoskins, 
too,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  tbe  friend  of  Ben  Jonson, 
was  there;  but  Raleigh  surely  did  not  get  bis 
Greek  and  Hebrew  lore  from  these ;  and  though 
we  are  told  by  a  manuscript  of  Anthony  Wood's 
(in  tbe  Lansdowne  collection),  that  a  "  Dr.  Robert 
Burrel  performed  tbe  greater  part  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter's  history,  for  criticisms,  chronology, 
Ghreek,  and  Hebrew  authors,'*  we  still  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  bow  this  wonderful  Raleigh 
could,  during  his  life  of  naval  and  military  enter- 
prise, find  time  or  ability  to  accumulate  knowledge 
enough  for  the  composition  of  the  "  History  of  the 
World !" 

Twelve  years  bad  rolled  away  since  Raleigh,  on 
a  false  charge  of  conspiracy,  entered  the  Tower  of 
London  as  an  attainted  traitor.  And  in  1616  his 
release  was  obtained  thus : — James  I.  had,  by  this 
time,  a  new  favourite,  to  replace  Carr,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  poisoner  of  Sir  T.  Overbury. 
This  favourite  was  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  to  him  Raleigh  advanced  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  he,  by  bis  interest  with  the  King,  ob- 
tained Raleigh's  release. 

Broken  in  spirit,  worn  out  by  long  imprison- 
ment, blighted  hopes,  and  bard  intellectual  labour, 
Raleigh's  ruling  passion  was  still  for  adventure. 
He  roust  again  cross  tbe  Spanish  main ;  new  El 
Dorados  were  there  to  be  found,  thought  be ;  and 
so,  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  he  planned 
another  expedition  to  America.  He  spread  reports 
of  a  gold  mine  there,  which  would,  be  said,  amply 
repay  any  who  ventured  labour  to  work  it. 

James  L  appointed  him  Governor  of  Guiana, 
nnder  tbe  great  seal,  which,  however,  was  not 
meant  (as  said  tbe  Attomey-Goneral  afterwards, 
when  Raleigh  was  again  condemned  to  death)  for  a 
pardon ;  and  to  tbe  continent  of  Guiana,  a  country 
as  large  as  the  half  of  Europe,  sailed  Raleigh  with 
bis  adventurous  band.  Twenty-three  years  had 
elapsed  since  be  set  foot  there,  and  be  was  now 
going  once  more  on  a  bootless  errand,  to  return 
with  a  broken  heart. 

On  the  river  Oroonoko  the  Spaniards  had  built 
a  town  called  St.  Thomas,  where  were  some  mines. 
Remaining  bin>self  at  tbe  mouth  of  this  river,  be 
sent  the  rest  to  St.  Thomas,  under  the  command 
of  bis  son  and  Captain  Keymis.  The  Spaniards 
fired  on  tbe  English,  but  were  repulsed,  and  driven 
back  into  tbe  town.    Then  young  Raleigh  called 


out  (and  these  words  did  incalculable  barm  to  bis 
father  afterwards),  "  Tbat  town  is  the  irm  mm, 
and  none  but  fools  looked  for  any  other ;"  and,  so 
saying,  was  shot  through  the  head  by  tbe  enony, 
and  instantly  expired.  Keymii  and  the  rest  ad- 
vanced, sacked  tbe  town,  in  which  they  \xmi 
nothing  of  any  value,  and  then  they  burnt  it  to  the 
ground. 

It  has  been  brought  as  an  accusation  against 
Raleigh  that  be  said  there  was  a  gold  mine  in 
Guiana,  well  knowing  tbat  no  such  mine  existed. 
Now,  it  appears  that  Raleigh  said  this  on  tbe 
authority  of  Keymis,  wbo  bad  shown  him  a  bffge 
nugget.  But  Keymis,  though  urged  by  Ralagk 
to  find  it,  after  making  divers  excuses — ^riz.,  Uk 
death  of  Sir  Walter's  son,  the  weakness  of  tbek 
party,  and  the  lack  of  provisions — and  sedng  bis 
arguments  were  of  no  avail,  shut  himself  up  in  bis 
cabin  (says  Raleigh  in  a  letter  to  his  wife),  "  and 
shot  himself  with  a  pocket  pistol,  which  broke  one 
of  bis  ribs,  and,  finding  that  he  had  not  prevailed, 
be  thrust  a  long  knife  under  his  abort  ribs  up  to 
tbe  handle,  and  so  died.*' 

A  sad  situation  was  Raleigh's  now ;  bis  brave 
son  dead,  Keymis  dead  too,  and  bis  men  tnraed 
mutineers,  or  deserting  him  daily,  bis  health  broken, 
bis  expectations  foiled,  and  with  nothing  befcnt 
him  on  his  return  to  England  but  dishonour,  pos- 
sibly death. 

The  Guiana  expedition  sailed  back  to  England, 
and  with  them  Raleigh.  At  first  ne  thought  of 
giving  up  his  ship  to  his  crew,  if  they  would  land 
him  in  France ;  better  bad  it  been  for  bim  if  be 
had  done  so,  but  he  returned  to  bis  native  County 
of  Devon. 

Gbndomar,  the  Spanish  Euvoy,  whose  brother 
bad  been  killed  by  Raleigb's  people,  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  James  I.,  shrilly  calling  out,  in  hii 
own  tongue,  "Pirates!  pirates!  pirates!'*  sad 
James  L,  appreciating  the  awkwardness  of  bis 
position  witb  tbe  Court  of  Spain,  doubtless  /ies 
made  up  bis  mind  to  offer  up  poor  Raleigh  as  the 
scapegoat. 

After  all,  seeing  that  England  bad  never  acknow- 
ledged tbe  right  of  Spain  to  a  monopoly  of  Ghiiana, 
and  that  Spaniards  bad  tortured  English  unarmed 
traders  there  whenever  they  caught  them,  we  can- 
not think  Raleigb's  attack  on  St.  Thomas  a  very 
grievous  vioUtion  of  international  law.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Raleigh's  letter  to  James  oa 
this  subject  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  affair.  Vat 
extract  is  made  from  an  old  and  coriona  volume  in 
our  possession,  entitled  "  The  Remains  of  Rdbigh :'' 

Withoat  any  direction  from  me  a  Spanish  Tillage  vat 

bnrnt I  find  no  reason  why  the  Spanish  AmhfsnJw 

shoald  therefore  complain  of  roe.  If  it  vere  Uwfal  for  tbe 
Spaniards  to  marther  twentj*six  Englishmon,  tjiaf  them 
back  to  back  and  then  cntting  their  throats,  vhea  tbej  bd 
traded  with  them  a  whole  moneth,  and  came  to  than  oa 
land  withont  so  mneh  as  one  sword ;  and  if  it  may  not  be 
lawfnl  to  yonr  Majesty's  snbjeets,  being  chaiged  firsl  ^  thim, 
to  repel  force  by  force,  we  may  jostly  say,  **  Oh !  miae 
EoglUh.** 

And  then  he  pathetically  goes  on  to  say*— 
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I  b«ve  ipeot  my  poor  estate,  lost  my  ton,  tnfferad  by  sick- 
ne«^  and  otherwise,  a  world  of  miseries ;  if  I  bare  resisted, 
with  manifiBst  hasard  of  my  life,  the  robberies  and  spoils  with 
vhieb  my  companioos  woald  have  made  me  rich ;  if  when  I 
vss  poor,  I  would  have  made  myself  rich ;  if  when  I  had 
gotten  my  liberty,  whieh  all  men  natnrally  do  prize,  1  volan- 
tarily  loel  it ;  if  when  I  was  sare  of  my  liife,  I  rendered  it 
sgain ;  if  I  might  elsewhere  have  sold  my  ship  and  goods, 
tod  pot  ilTe  or  six  thoosand  poands  in  my  parse,  and  yet 
bro^^t  her  into  England,  I  beseech  yonr  Majesty  to  beliere 
that  all  this  I  have  done,  beeaose  it  shonld  not  be  said  to  your 
Majasty,  that  yoor  Mi^y  had  giren  liberty  and  tmst  to  a 
nan  whose  end  was  bat  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  and  who 
had  betrayed  your  Majesty's  tmst. 

If  Parker  and  Metbaro,  wbo  took  Gampeacliy, 
burnt  tawns,  and  killed  Spaniards  on  the  Spanish 
main,  on  their  ret  am  had  nothing  said  to  them, 
rarely  we  maj  justly  accnse  James  of  injustice  in 
his  treatment  of  Raleigh.  But  James  was  bent  on 
Sir  Walter's  destruction,  and  argument  was  wasted 
on  him. 

We  oome  now  to  the  turpitude  of  Sir  Lewis 
Stuekley,  who  was  Haleigh's  kinsman  and  betrayer. 
This  man,  whose  imitation  of  Judas  was  ))erfeot, 
safe  in  the  difference  of  the  person  betrayed,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  spy  on  Raleigh.  Neverthe- 
less,  thmigh  holding  a  warrant  for  Raleigh's  pro- 
duction in  London,  he  behaved  outwardly  more  like 
a  friend  than  a  gaoler  on  the  road.  Manoury,  a 
French  empiric,  was  Stuckley's  coadjutor  in  this 
noble  office.  Captain  King,  a  tried  friend  of 
Raleigh,  W98  allowed  to  accompany  them.  Then 
an  idea  utterly  unworthy  of  his  character,  we  must 
admit,  took  possession  of  poor  Raleigh's  brain. 
He  determined  to  feign  illness  to  gain  delay,  and, 
possibly,  pardon.  By  bribing  Manoury  he  obtained 
drugs  which  produced  vomiting  and  a  sham  skin- 
disease.  But  Manoury  and  Stuckley  had  only 
taken  bribes  from  both  sides,  and  with  the  intention 
of  selling  Raleigh  to  the  Grown  as  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Raleigh,  in  his  dying  speech  on  the 
scaffold  excused  his  poor  stratagems  by  the  example 
of  David :  "  The  prophet  did  make  himself  a  fool, 
&c.,  to  excape  the  hands  of  his  enemies.*'  Arrived 
in  London,  the  king  allowed  him  to  live  at  his  own 
bouse ;  but  Raleigh  was  not  deceived  by  this  in- 
dulgence. "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  they  have 
concluded  among  them  that  it  is  expedient  that  a 
roan  should  die,  to  re-assure  the  traffic  with  Spain 
which  I  have  broken  up."  Aye,  "  expedient" — 
and  in  that  word  lies  the  real  reason  of  Raleigh*s 
execution.  Raleigh  now  wished  to  escape  to 
Prance.  Stuckley  abetted  him  in  bis  design, 
assisted  in  the  escape,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
when  he  was  just  getting  out  of  harm's  way,  be- 
trayed him.  That  betrayal  was  pre-arranged,  as 
was  the  escape ;  and  back  from  Woolwich  Raleigh 
was  rowed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  "  Traitor's  Gate"  of 
the  Tower,  which  prison  he  left  shortly  after  for  the 
Gate-house  at  Westminster.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
here  to  mention  that  this  Stuckley  died,  many 
years  after  Raleigh's  execution,  a  raving  maniac  in 
a  wretched  road-side  hovel. 

And  now  the  question  for  the  Grown  lawyers 
was  how  to  frame  the  indictment.    At  first  it  was 


thought  that  he  would  be  arraigned  for  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards,  the  King*s  allies ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  agreed  that,  inasmuch  as  Raleigh  was 
already  under  actual  attainder  for  the  (Arabella 
Stuart)  conspiracy  before  mentioned,  he  could  not 
be  brought  to  trial  for  any  new  crime  ;  and  so  he 
was  one  morning  dragged  out  of  bed,  in  a  fit  of 
fever,  *'  not  to  trial,  but  to  sentence."  But  even 
then  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  man  failed  him  not. 
He  spoke  with  dignity,  and  submitted  to  his  fate 
with  manly  firmness ;  and  then  he  went  back  to 
the  gloomy  cell  in  the  Westminster  Gate-house, 
where  he  wrote  that  affecting  "  remembrancer  to  be 
left  with  his  lady."  We  give  a  few  extracts  which 
show  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Yon  shall  receive,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in  these 
last  lines;  my  love  I  send  yon  that  yon  may  keep  it  when  I 
am  dead,  and  my  counsel  that  yon  may  remember  ic  when  I 

am  no  more I  beseech  yon,  for  the  love  yon  bare  me 

living,  that  yon  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but  seek  to 
help  my  miserable  fortunes  and  the  right  of  yonr  poor  child. 

Yonr  monming  cannot  avail  me  when  I  am  bat  dust 

To  what  friend  to  direct  you,  I  know  not ;  for  all  mine  have 
left  me  in  the  time  of  trial.  Love  God — teach  your  son  also 
to  serve  and  fear  Qod  while  he  is  young ;  then  shall  God  be 
a  husband  to  you,  and  a  father  to  him  that  can  never  be  taken 
from  yon. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  owed  much 
money,  and  prays  his  wife  to  "  pay  all  poor  men," 
if  she  can  do  no  more.  Then  he  warns  her  against 
worldly  wiles,  reminding  her  that,  after  his  death, 
she  may  be  sought  after  by  many  suitors  who  may 
imagine  her  to  be  rich.  "  I  speak  (God  knoweth)," 
says  he  thooghtfully,  "  not  to  dissuade  you  from 
marriage,  for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect 
of  God  and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more 
yours,  nor  you  mine ;  death  cuts  us  assunder,  and 
God  divides  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  me," 
&e.  And  in  this  strain  Jie  continues,  and  at  the 
conclusion  writes :  "  I  cannot  write  much  ;  God 
knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time  when  all  sleep; 
and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate  my  thoughts 
from  this  world.'* 

Wbo  of  my  readers  cannot  heave  one  sympathetic 
sigh  for  the  gallant  Raleigh,  even  though  his 
memory  comes  down  to  us  dimly  through  the  mists  . 
and  mistakes  of  two  centuries?  Imagine  the 
lonely  prisoner  in  his  cell — the  time,  the  place,  the 
barred  windows — and,  probably,  the  workman  be- 
low already  preparing  the  scaffold  for  to-morrow — 
and  then  think  how  strong  must  have  been  the 
heart,  and  how  well  nerved  the  hand  that  could  feel 
and  write  such  things  as  letters,  poems,  and  even 
an  epigram  at  such  a  place  and  such  a  time,  with 
the  grave  already  yawning  to  receive  his  body,  but 
we  trust,  heaven  open  to  receive  his  soul.  There 
is  in  that  letter  of  his  to  his  "  dearest  Bess"  one 
beautiful  touch  of  nature  which  reaches  our  heart 
and  dims  our  eyes,  even  while  we  transcribe  the 
words,  simple, yet  how  pregnant  with  many  thoughts 
'*  Bess,  take  my  dead  body,  which,  living,  was  denied 
you,  and  either  lay  it  in  Sberboume,  or  in  Exeter 
Church,  by  my  father  and  mother."  Simple  words,  . 
good  reader,  yet  alimplicity  has  much  force.    Many 
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a  tim^  in  days  gone  by,  had  Raleigb,  as  a  boy, 
wandered  about  Sherboame's  fields — many  a  time, 
in  later  days,  had  his  eyes  filled  with  pions  tears  as 
he  gazed  upon  the  monnmental  stone  of  his  father 
and  mother ;  and  now,  after  his  many  adventures 
by  flood  and  field,  after  all  his  triumphs  and 
reverses,  hopes  and  fears,  he  begs  only  to  be  laid, 
in  the  last  sleep  of  death,  in  the  dear  old  •*  West 
Country,"  which  has  produced  so  many  of  England's 
worthies,  there  to  blend  his  dust  with  the  kindred 
ashes  of  those  whom,  livingf  he  loved  so  well. 

As  the  hour  of  his  death  approached,  by  the  light 
of  his  taper  he  sat  down  to  write  poetry,  "  wherein 
he  had  been  a  scribbler  even  from  his  youth."  An 
old  volume  of  1660  lies  now  before  us,  entitled 
"  Remains  of  Raleigh  ;*'  and  from  it  we  extract  the 
following  verse,  written  the  night  before  bis  execa- 
tion,  and  found  after  it  in  bis  Bible  in  the  Ghtte 
House  at  Westminster  : 

EreD  soch  is  time,  which  taket  on  tnist 
Oaryoath,  onr  joys,  and  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  noni^ht  but  a^  and  dost, 
And  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  tre  have  vandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  np  the  story  of  our  days : 
And  from  which  grave,  and  earth,  and  dust, 
The  Lord  will  raise  me  up,  I  trust  I 

Was  Raleigh  a  disbeliever,  as  has  been  said  of 
him  f  We  trow  not.  All  of  our  readers  have 
heard  of  a  celebrated  "  Farewell  *'  (not  Byron's), 
which 'has  been  attribnted  to  Raleigh.  The  lines 
begin 

Go,  soul— the  body*t  guest — 

Upon  a  thanklefS  errand,  fte. 

We  make  no  extract  from  that,  however  beauti- 
ful, because  we  have  no  good  authority  for  saying 
it  was  Raleigh's  composition  at  all.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  not  included  in  bis  "  Remains,"  which  is  fair 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  did  not  compose  it. 
But  we  have  before  us  lines  which  he  did  write 
the  night  before  his  execution,  which  lines  are 
headed  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Pilgrimage.*'  An 
extract,  therefore,  we  are  sure,  will  gratify  those 
of  our  readers  whom  we  have  carried  thus  far  with 


Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 

My  staff  of  faith,  to  walk  upon. 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diet. 

My  bottle  of  salvation. 
My  gown  of  gbiy,  hope's  inh  gage. 
And  thus  Til  take  ray  pilgrimage. 

Blood  must  be  my  body's  only  balmer, 
No  other  balm  will  there  be  given. 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  palmer, 
Travelleth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven, 
Over  the  silver  mountains. 
Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains, 
There  will  I  kiss 
The  bowl  of  bliw. 
And  drink  mine  evtrlaitiog  fill 
Upon  every  milkea  hill,  &c. 

Crlahcing  at  the  circumstances  of  his  first  triali 
and  the  cruel  abuse  of  Sir  Edward  Cofcc,  the  then 
Attorney- Oeneral,  Tie  continues  :  — 


Where  no  oorropted  voieet  brawl. 
No  conscience  moltea  in  gold, 
No  forged  accuser  bought  or  sold, 
No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  journ^. 
For  there  Christ  is  the  Kin^s  Attorney. 

And  when  the  twelve  jfrand  million  jury, 
or  our  sins,  with  direful  fury, 
*Gainst  onr  sonls  black  verdicts  give, 
Christ  pleads  His  death,  and  then  we  live  I 

And  this  is  mine  eternal  plaa 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea. 

That,  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon, 

At  the  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  and  ipraad. 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head  I 

Then  am  I  ready  !  like  a  palmer,  fit 
To  tread  those  bleat  patlis,  which  before  I  writ. 
Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  bell — 
Who  oft  doth  THUiK,  mi'sl  nueds  die  well! 

But  the  night  was  now  far  spent,  and  bis  last 
sunrise  was  near  at  hand.  His  candle  iliekered  ia 
the  socket — flickered  even  as  that  glorioos  earthly 
life,  which  was  so  soon  to  be  extingniabed  by  the 
headsman*s  aie.  But,  even  then,  Ralei^  eoM 
not  help  pointing  a  moral,  with  the  trifling  iaetde&t 
of  a  candle  burning  dimly.     Thus  wrote  he : — 

Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stont. 
Rather  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  pot  oat. 

Morning  came,  and  after  he  had  calmly  smoked 
a  pipe  of  his  favourite  tobacco,  the  gallant  Raleigh 
proceeded  to  the  scaffold  with  a  step  as  firm  and 
an  eye  as  bright  as  though  he  had  been  going  to 
some  deed  of  glory  rather  than  to  such  an  ignoble 
death.  The  anecdotes  of  his  last  moments,  which 
his  contemporaries  have  handed  down  to  us«  all 
show  his  contempt  of  death,  so  far  as  the  absence 
of  bodily  fear  is  concerned  evinces  such.  The  diy 
before  his  execution  he  had  seen  Sir  Hugh  Bee^too. 
an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  among  the  crowd 
assembled  to  see  Raleigh,  after  condemnation,  pass 
from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Gate-house.  Call- 
ing to  him,  Sir  Walter  desired  he  would  be  present 
at  the  execution.  Sir  Hugh  to  this  end  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  sheriff,  but  it  was  not  read  till  too 
late,  and  Sir  Hugh  did  not  thus  succeed  in  getting 
a  seat.  On  tlie  way  to  the  scaffold,  BAleigh  ob- 
served his  friend,  and  exclaimed,  "Farewell;  1 
know  not  what  shift  you  will  make,  but  /am  sure 
to  have  a  place  !*'  Just  then,  on  old  man  of 
venerable  appearance,  and  with  a  bald  head,  prcssn  i 
forward.  Raleigh,  with  the  courtesy  whichever 
was  his  characteristic,  asked  whether  he  woalu 
have  aught  of  him  ?  The  old  mau's  answer  wa^ 
"Nothing  but  to  see  thee,  and  to  pray  God  for 
thee."  Raleigh  said— "I  thank  thee,  good  oW 
friend,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  better  thaub 
to  return  thee  for  thy  good  will,  but  (and  here  i 
thought  struck  him — on  his  head  was  a  richly- 
wrought  nightcap),  take  this,  for  thou  hast  more 
need  of  it  now  than  I.*' 

It  was  said  of  Raleigh  by  some  cue  that  he  went 

to  death  "  more  like  a  bridegroom  to  a  weddlci* 

'  than  an  attainted  Iraitor  to  a  tcaffoM."     Traitor 
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indeed !  It  may  be  of  some  little  interest  to  our 
fair  readers  if  we  describe  how  ibis  noble  cavalier, 
at  one  time  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould 
of  form,**  in  the  Ck>urt  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
dressed  on  the  occasion  of  his  execution.  We 
eannot  do  better  than  bj  quoting  the  words  of  the 
eorapikr  of  "  Raleigh's  Remains  :" — 

Upon  Tharsday  raoruiog  this  ooarageons,  although  com- 
loitted  knight  was  broDghi  before  the  Parliament .hoase, 
vbere  there  vae  a  scaffold  erected,  for  hit  beheading ;  yet  it 
VIS  doabted  over.night  whether  he  ihonld  be  hanged,  bat  it 
k\\  ool  ethenrise.  He  had  do  sooaer  moaated  the  scaffold 
liiaji,  vith  a  ebeerfal  countenance  and  andaonted  look,  he 
uluted  the  company.  Ilis  attire  was  a  niff-band,  a  hare- 
coloared  satin  donblet,  with  a  black  wrought  waistcoat 
under  it,  a  pair  of  bhick  cot  taffety  brpeehes,  a  pair  of  ash- 
eolooreA  nlk  stookings,  and  a  wroaght  black  TeWet  sight 
gown.'' 

He  then  doffed  his  cavalier's  hat,  and  observing 
several  of  the  courtiers  and  noblemen  at  different 
windows,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  well, 
he  begged  they  would  come  nearer  to  the  scaffold, 
vith  which  request  they  complied.  '*  He  embraced 
all  the  members  of  the  Court  and  other  friends, 
with  such  courtly  compliments  as  if  he  had  met 
tbcna  at  a  feast,'*  says  some  writer,  as  quoted  by 
I) 'Israeli  His  "  dying  speech"  (if  a  phrase  which 
bas  derived,  in  our  time  at  least,  a  low  and  debased 
meaning,  from  its  being  applied  to  the  last  words 
of  rogues  and  murderers,  can  be  with  propriety 
applied  to  any  words  of  such  a  hero  as  Raleigh), 
is  too  long  for  quotation  in  its  enlarged  state  here. 
It  opens  thus : — 

My  honoarable  lords,  and  the  rest  of  my  good  friooda  who 
rome  to  tee  me  dii^,  know  that  I  mneh  ritjoice  that  it  hath 
pleased  Ood  to  bring  me  from  darkness  to  light,  and  in  free- 
ing ne  fVom  prison,  wherein  I  might  have  died  in  diegrtee, 
ky  Itif  imr  mm  live  to  eomi  to  this  plaen,  wher#,  though  | 
lose  my  life,  yet  shall  I  dear  some  false  aeenaations,  anjostly 
Isid  to  ajr  charge,  and  leafe  behind  at  a  taetiaiony  of  a  trae 
heart  both  to  my  king  and  coaatry. 

He  then  goes  on  to  defend  his  character  against 
the  cahimDy  that  was  heaped  upon  him  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  '*  Arabella  Stuart  Conspiracy*' — viz., 
that  he  made  a  confederacy  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  that  he  spoke  "  disloyal  and  disobe- 
d^nt  words"  of  his  King.  He  next  excuses  an 
attempted  escape  from  Plymouth  to  France,  when 
irst  under  8tuokley*s  chai^.  He  then  alludes  to 
his  ■eeond  attempt  at  escape,  solemnly  swearing 
that  the  attempt  was  made  solely  to  save  his  life, 
and  with  no  treasonable  design.  Then  comes  a 
vindication  of  his  unworthy  deceit  in  feigning  him- 
self sick,  &o.,  before  alluded  to  by  us,  and  he 
quotes  David  as  an  example,  who  had  "  feigned 
himself  foolish  and  mad,  and  yet  it  was  not  im- 
puted to  him  for  a  sin/* 


Whether  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  Essex's 
dxecution,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  has  been  hinted  by  Hume  and  other  historians, 
God  only  knows ;  but  if  Raleigh's  own  declaration 
be  worth  aught  (and  he  did  die  the  death  of  a  true 
Christian,  as  far  as  man  can  judge),  we  must  acquit 
him  thereof. 

It  is  not  now  (said  he,  a  few  roinntes  before  the  axe  of 
the  headsman  silenced  him  for  ever)  a  time  to  flatter  or  fear 
princes,  foe  I  am  a  sabjeot  to  none  bat  Death,  therefore  hare 
a  charitable  conceit  of  me.  That  I  know  how  to  swear  is 
an  offence;  to  ^wear  falsely  at  any  time  is  a  great  sin  ;  hot 
to  swear  falsely  before  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  before 
whom  I  am  forthwith  to  appear,  were  an  offeacS  nnpardon. 
able ;  therefore  think  me  not  now  rashly  or  antra ly  to  con- 
firm or  protest  anything. 

He  finally  requested  Lord  Arundel  to  entreat 
the  King  that  no  libellers  should  be  allowed  to 
defame  his  memory  after  his  death,  and  ended  with 
— "  Now,  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go,  and  must 
take  my  leave."  He  then  took  off  his  gown,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  block,  as  though,  indeed, 
"  he  feared  the  grave  as  little  as  his  bed  ;"  called 
to  the  headsman  to  show  him  the  axe,  and,  finding 
that  it  was  not  quickly  brought,  said,  smilinf^ly* 
'*  I  prithee  let  me  see  it ;  dost  think  I  am  afraid 
of  it  ?"  Then,  passing  his  hand  over  its  glittering 
edge,  he  observed,  **  Good  Master  Sheriff,  this  is  a 
sharp  medicine,  but  a  sure  cure  for  all  diseases.** 

After  this,  he  went  to  the  three  comers  of  the 
scaffold,  and,  kneeling,  begged  all  present  to  pray 
for  him,  reciting  a  prayer  to  himself  the  while. 
He  then  tried  the  block,  when  the  executioner,  at 
was  customary,  knelt  down  for  his  forgiveness, 
which  Raleigh  gently  gave,  entreating  him  not  to 
Strike  till  he  gave  the  signal  by  lifting  up  his  hand, 
and  "  then,  fear  not,  but  strike  home  T*  He  laid 
his  head  on  the  block — a  head  than  which  there 
was  none  nobler  or  wiser  then  in  Europe  ;  and,  on 
being  requested  to  face  the  eaat^  said,  gently—*'  It 
is  no  great  matter  whieh  way  a  man*s  head  stands, 
so  the  heart  lies  right.'* 

After  a  few  moments  of  fervent  prayer,  he  gave 
the  signal ;  and  here  a  fearful  scene  ensued. 

The  executioner,  through  fear  or  forgetfulness, 
did  not  strike,  and  not  till  Raleigh  had  repeated 
the  signal  twice  or  thrice,  with  a  reproachful— 
"  Why  dost  thou  not  strike  P— strike,  man  !"— did 
the  axe  fall.  In  two  blows  was  Raleigh's  head 
severed  from  his  body ;  and  nothing  then  remained 
of  one  who  had  been  "  the  Admirable  Crichton"  of 
England — as  courtier,  soldier,  sailor,  author,  states- 
man, and  philosopher — save  the  bleeding,  headless 
trunk  which  lay  before  the  wet  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators on  that  Westminster  scaffold — the  im- 
mortal spirit  had  flown  thence  to  Heaven,  unto 
the  God  who  gave  it ! 
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WuE&E  do  we  go  this  summer  P  The  season  is 
drawing  to  a  close ;  London  is  hot,  dusty,  and 
empty,  and  the  latter  is  the  conclasive  argument 
against  remaining  there.  The  heat  could  be  borne, 
the  dust  could  be  borne,  but  the  emptiness  is  un- 
bearable. Stay  in  town  all  the  year!  London 
recoils  at  the  idea,  and  every  large  town  follows  the 
example.  To  be  seen  in  town  all  the  summer,  like 
bridges  and  parks,  and  the  other  immoveables,  is  a 
fate  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  off  goes  the  town  to 
seek  the  fulness  elsewhere  which  its  own  empti- 
ness has  partly  produced. 

Then  comes  the  question,  where  shall  we  go  P 
The  emigratory  movement  being  restricted,  or 
regulated  rather,  by  financial  considerations,  an 
intense  interest  in  "excursion  tickets"  arises. 
They  embrace  twenty-eight  days'  liberty,  with  car- 
riage  to  and  from,  for  a  fixed  sum.  Devonshire  is 
within  the  scope  of  excursion  tickets ;  so  are  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  lakes ;  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  all  teem 
with  London's  outcast,  or  outcast  iog  population. 
The  Continent  has  its  modicum ;  but  the  Con- 
tinental impulse  has  been  checked  by  imaginary 
and  real  difficulties  on  passports ;  yet  London  snaps 
its  fingers  at  them.  Its,  "its" — because  the  gen- 
der must  be  neuter — who  shall  proclaim  the  sex  of 
London?  Britannia,  we  know,  is  feminine — La 
Belle  France  the  same  ;  but  London  with  its  stream 
of  putrefaction — Old  Father  Thames,  male  by  pre- 
scriptive right— its  other  streams  of  greater  fllth, 
those  which  run  from  base  human  hearts  and  flood 
the  streets,  and  homes,  and  thoroughfares,  who 
shall  stigmatise  the  gentler  nature  by  bestowing 
its  character  on  London  P 

In  the  particular  of  Continental  excnrsioning, 
London  gets  over  the  passports.  Everyone  is,  how- 
ever,  known  to  some  oneelse,  and  some-one-else  is 
sure  to  have  a  banker,  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  to 
the  passport  dispenser,  "  My  friend  the  applicant  is 
not  going  to  France  to  cut  off  the  Emperor's  head, 
or  make  sausages  of  the  little  boy  ;  he  is  a  harmless 
person,  and  will  do  no  more  than  swear  at  the 
'Gargon,'  abuse  the  cooking,  and  'fillibuster.'" 

But  with  the  country  aspirant  for  foreign  know- 
ledge, the  case  is  different.  Jone?,  of  Jones  Hall, 
the  nephew  of  Owen  Jones  Owen,  of  Lllppprrrch 
Park,  the  descendant  of  all  the  Llewellvns  and  Owen 
Tudors  of  history,  comes  to  liondon  en  route  for 
Palis.  Ho  applies  for  his  passport.  "Don't 
know  yon,  sir,"  says  the  functionary  whose  busi- 
ness  it  is  to  give  it,  "  you  must  get  an  introduction 
— a  voucher — a  certificate.  Don't  know  you,  sir," 
and  the  functionary  looks  big,  while  Jones,  of  Jones' 
Hall,  looks  small. 

"  But,"  says  Jones,  a  little  irritable,  "  I'm  known 
at  Lllppprrrch." 

**  That  may  be,"  answers  the  functionary,  "  but 
you're  not  known  here." 

Jones's  round  red  face,  his  bulky  little  person. 


small  grey  eye,  and  thin  crop  of  red  hair,  do  ooi 
speak  of  conspiracy  in  embryo,  bat  there  is  danger 
in  the  voice  and  the  irritable  mood.  Yesuviu 
does  not  burst  out  at  once ;  the  Indian  warfue  did 
not  come  down  on  us,  with  the  thoasand  armed 
hands  it  now  holds  out  at  once ;  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  at  its  source  a  trickling  stream — thus  Jones, 
although  apparently  a  very  inoffensive  little  Wdsk- 
man,  may  be  a  Vesuvius,  or  an  Indian  warfare,  or  a 
destroying  tide  ;  so  he  must  be  looked  to,  not 
permitted  to  tread  on  French  ground,  and  carrying 
there,  perhaps,  the  tiny  seed  of  anarchy. 

Again,  another  applicant  appears,  M'Carthy,  tke 
great  Irish  landowner,  the  possessor  of  acre  after 
acre  of  bog.  "  And  is'nt  it  to  France,  we'll  go,'* 
he  says  to  his  wife,  as  the  Timei  is  put  into  bis 
hands;  "  and  is'nt  it  to  France,  to  Paris,  to  see  the 
Impereur  of  the  Frinch  and  the  Mouoseers — and 
can't  we  get  there  for  a  trifle,  jnst  nothing  at  aU, 
but  the  trouble  and  twenty  shillings  of  money." 

"  And  it*ll  be  delightful,"  answers  his  wife,  as 
her  bright  blue  eye  sparkles  with  excitement,  and 
her  rosy  cheek  becomes  a  shade  more  rosy  from  the 
same  cause.  "  But,  Patrick  dear,  we  don't  know 
how  to  speak  their  language.  How  would  you  tell 
them  what  you  want  darling." 

"  And,  by  the  powers,  but  you're  not  the  wise 
woman  I  took  you  for,"  he  says  ;  "  as  if  that  was 
necessary.  I'm  thinking  the  Frinch  know  moie 
about  the  British  tongue  than  what  Britishers  take 
to  the  foreign  land  and  pass  there  as  Frinch! 
But  easy,  my  jewel,  about  that,  Patrick  M'Carthy 
will  speak  as  good  Frinch  as  many  another  who 
prides  himself  on  his  knowledge,  and  yet  he  never 
saw  a  word  of  it  written  in  his  life." 

"  Then,  there's  the  passport,"  says  the  wife. 

"And  it's  just  that  I'll  be  getting,"  and  off  he 
goes  and  applies  for  it. 

"  It's  the  little  bit  of  paper  I'm  wanting  to  take 
me  across  the  water  to  look  at  the  '  Parley  Tons,' " 
he  says. 

"  Produce  your  voucher,"  is  again  the  commaBd. 

"  And  is  it  a  certificate  P — and  it'll  be  I<Big  be- 
fore you'll  get  it  I'm  thinking.  And  don't  all  the 
boys  in  Connemara  know  me  P  and  am  I  to  travd 
like  a  servant  with  my  character  in  my  pocket  ?'* 
And  the  indignant  M'Carthy,  in  disgust,  relin- 
quishes emigratory  notions. 

Then  the  American,  with  hb  dollars  and  his 
cents  and  his  "  baccy,"  even  experiences  the  pass- 
port check.  "I  guess  you'll  give  me  a  passport, 
friend, '  he  says,  in  bis  usual  up  and  dowu,  see- 
saw, nasal  twang.  "  I  guess  I  won't  without  a 
certificate,"  thinks  the  functionary.  "  A  certifi- 
cate," snuffles  the  Yankee;  "a  certificate!  Fm 
thinking  you'll  not  get  it,  stranger  " — and  off  he 
goes  anathematising  the  passport  systeni. 

"  Of  course  we  are  going  out  of  town,'*  says  the 
little  twig  of  gentility,  the  female  aspirant  to  the 
first  step  in  the  aristocratical  ladder  of  socieiy. 
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*•  Of  OGorM  w  are  going  out  of  town ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  exist  io  London  all  ike  year^-no  one 
does,  efcrj  one  is  avajr,  it  is  so  dull." 

-  Dull,  young  lady !"  Wo  play  the  surgeon, 
and  disjoint  the  members  of  your  speech.  How 
eaa  London  be  dull  ?  Becauso  "  everybody'*  is  out 
of  Icwn  you  say.  A  sufficient  reason,  truly,  if 
correct.  London  untenanted  must  be  a  very 
drearj  place — the  long  streets  vacant,  its  houses 
uninhabited,  all  its  life  and  active  energy  awsy, 
must  make  it  "  dull"  indeed.  But,  perhaps,  your 
"  everybody"  does  not  mean  everybody  after  all. 
Everybody  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  as  we 
take  it — a  very  restricted  one,  in  your  sense,  we 
fancy ;  but  the  knife  will  lay  this  bare  again.  To 
begin  at  the  top  of  the  social  tree :  the  Queen  goes 
out  of  town  certainly— why  should  she  not  ?  Her 
palaces  and  parks  tempt  her  away ;  her  own  taste 
tempts  her  away ;  she  can  carry  her  Royal  duties 
with  her  —  her  courts  and  privy  councils,  and 
couDcillors,  and  anxieties — and,  even  in  times  of 
public  care  and  emergency,  special  trains  and 
special  messengers  and  telegrams  can  convey  intel- 
ligence quite  quickly  enough  to  satisfy  her  anxieties, 
and  the  emergencies  of  the  day  may  be  met  in  a 
way  suitable  to  her  convenience  and  pleasure; 
therefore  the  Queen  can,  and  may,  and  does  go  out 
of  town.  The  Queen  takes  a  large  retinue  with 
her,  but  she  after  all  has  not  "everybody." 

Then,  again,  the   members  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  middling  or  upper 
classes  go  out  of  town  ;  perhaps,  to  their  country 
scats,  or  those  of  their  friends— or,  if  they  have 
neither  seats  nor  friends  whom  they  wish  to  visit, 
they  go  on  an  impromptu  pilgrimage  of  pleasure. 
And  quite  right  to  do  so.     The  idle  par  excellence 
cannot    indulge    in  a  more    beneficial  impulse. 
Travelling  supplies  the  want  of  occupation,  and 
drives  a  species  of  thought  into  the  thoughtless 
brwn  of  a  great  portion  of  the  "  everybody"  world, 
while  it  drives  money  into  the  empty  pockets  of  the 
working  worid — so  locomotive  tendency  is  a  mani- 
fest provision  of  nature,  for  the  equalization  of  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  fortune — knowledge  and  money. 
Bat  when  these  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  Belgravian  shutters  proclaim  their 
owners'  absent,  even  then  the  "  everybody"  is  not 
complete.     There  are  many  worthy  "  somebodies" 
led;  therefore  the  statement  is  erroneous,  "  that 
everybody  is   out   of  town,"  and  its  antecedent, 
that  it   is  impossible  to  exist  in  London  all  the 
year**  for  that  reason,  is  an  error  too.  The  absurdities 
which   teach  multitudes  to  ape  the  manuers  and 
customs  of  high  circles,   drive  the   aspirant    to 
fashion  "  out  of  town,"  whispering  to  her  or  him 
as  the  case  may  be,  '*  it  is  impossible  to  exist  in 
London  all  the  year,"  and  she,  fool-like,  repeats 
the  whisper.     Not  that  the  absence  from  London 
should  be  denied,  when  undertaken  from  laudable 
motives^ — the  renewal  of  health,  relaxation  from 
basiaess,  or  any  other  just  cause;  but  hundreds 
leave  London  annuaUr  because  **  everybody  is  out 
of  towD/'  and  aasjp^f  theae  hundreds  are  t|j|| 


"nobodies"  to  whom  the  absent  " everybody"  is 
unknown;  those  who  mould  their  lives  by  the 
doings  of  circles  in  the  world,  with  a  senselessness 
of  almost  inconceivable  folly,  the  circles  they  do 
not  know,  and  which  do  not  know  them. 

Miss  Melusina  Something,  who  lives  in  a  fincf 
large  house  in  the  purlieus  of  an  aristrocralio 
neighbourhood,  knows  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  ' 
titled  demagogues  of  society.  She  finds  out  how 
they  dress  from  her  modiste.  She  learns  what 
they  do  from  the  newspaper.  Lady  N.'s  balls, 
and,  perhaps,  the  Queen's  dinner  parties  become 
subjects  of  interest  to  her.  She  copies  the  dress, 
and,  as  far  as  she  can,  the  entertainments,  while  the 
season  lasts;  and  then,  when  it  is  over,. she  apes 
(like  our  aspirant)  the  going  out  of  town. 

Nor  does  the  folly  cease  here.  A  quiet  country 
town  or  unknown  sea-side  residence  will  not  do ; 
"Everybody"  goes  to  some  well,  known  resort. 
On  the  Eastern  coast  of  England  are  many  plaoes 
where  fresh  air,  relaxation,  good  food  and  good 
lodging,  can  be  liad  at  a  moderate  rate ;  but  these 
places  are  comparatively  teuantless,  while  others, 
not  equal  to  them  in  intrinsic  utility,  are  over- 
crowded; and  this  because  people  will  be  led  by 
the  nose  to  do  as  others  do. 

There  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel  in  all  this,  and 
many  a  young  damsel  who  talks  of  going  out  of 
town  because  "  everybody  does,"  has  a  latent  hope 
of  gatherbg  matrimonial  honours  at  the  sea-side, 
where  persons  cast  off  the  formula  of  the  town  and 
meet  on  more  familiar  terms,  because  they  are 
brought  into  closer  relationship,  seeing  and  know- 
ing each  other  more  intimately.  The  Castle  Mona 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  good  matrimonial  bank — 
the  deposit  in  the  first  instanccf  large,  the  dividend 
in  the  shape  of  husband  uncertain  but  highly  pro- 
bable. A  fair  face  and  good  figure  looks  mar- 
vellously well  in  the  great  saloon,  and  the  grounds, 
with  the  terraced  walks  and  wooded  paths,  are 
powerful  adjuncts  to  love-making  and  sentiment, 
and  nonsense;  and  from  these  three  combined 
spring  oftentimes  marriage.  Other  places,  in  Eng- 
land and  out  of  England,  hold  out  the  same  induce- 
ments for  a  temporary  residence,  and  what  does  it 
signify  if  the  late  hours  and  the  dancing  (for  all 
this  forms  the  principal  attraction  of  these  large 
table  d'hote  affairs),  and  the  excitement,  does  send 
the  aspirant  back  to  town  with  paler  cheeks  than 
she  brought  away  with  her  ?  She  has  either  found 
a  husband,  or  had  her  pennyworth  of  chance  of 
getting  one.  She  did  not  go  away  for  health ;  that 
plea  was  never  adduced.  She  followed  the  wake  of 
everybody,  and  went  where  part  of  the  everybody 
went,  and  perhaps  received  as  much  gratification 
as  anybody. 

Yet  it  is  a  pleasant  thing,  after  all,  to  leave  the 
noisy  city,  with  its  business  and  its  bustle,  and  all 
its  stem,  hard  cares,  and  go  to  the  quiet  country, 
and  look  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  green  fields 
and  trees.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  sniff  the  puce 
breeae,  and  the  sweat  sme^  of  flowers,  and  listen  to 
tbc  Jcving  of  the  cattle,  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
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ind  drowsy  hum  of  insects ;  to  put  aside  the  wear 
knA  tear  of  city  Hfe^  and  revel  io  the  wholesome 
indolence  of  nature.  It  is  pleasant,  and,  besides, 
salutary.  The  country,  taken  thus,  is  a  rest  to 
the  overwearied  mind,  a  cooling  sedative  (or  the 
feverish  temperament  of  life,  atonic  to  the  intellect 
of  man.  But  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  abode 
pir  tempore  be  a  mere  fashionable  watering  place, 
where  second-rate  street  bands  ring  a  peal  to  the 
assembling  of  the  second-rate  visitors  on  some 
gravelled  walk  or  grassy  parterre,  called  either  the 
parade,  or  the  promenaide,  or  something  else  signi- 
fying a  walking  place.  If  the  example  of  the 
world  is  to  be  thought  of  and  upheld,  then  let  it 
be  so  to  the  fulL  The  Queen  in  her  Highland 
home,  casts  as  far  as  she  can  her  state  away.  There 
she  may  be  seen  walking  to  and  from  the  village 
kirk  as  unostentatiously  as  any  lady  in  the  land. 
She  seeks  the  clear  bracing  mountain  air,  with  the 
bealth  and  vigour  that  it  gives,  and  does  not  ex- 
hibit herself  on  a  miserable  parvenue  of  a  parade, 
pretending,  like  its  pedestrians,  to  elegance  and 
fashion.  But,  then,  to  be  sure,  the  Queen  has 
plenty,  ahd  too  muoh  of  that,  in  her  wearisome  life 
of  public  display. 

There  are  others  who  creep  from  their  dirty 
iionses  into  a  quiet  corner  of  the  country,  and  thank 
God  that  he  has  placed  it  Within  their  reach.  Such 
was  Mable  Brown ;  she  lived  in  a  little  street  where 
children  swarmed  and  women  scolded,  where  the 
berring-vender  brought  hungry  faces  to  the  win- 
dows, and  the  cats*-meat  man  sold  more  animal 
fbod  than  the  butcher. 

Mable  was  a  sempstress ;  she  worked  for  a  shop, 
one  of  those  ticketing  places,  where  a  very  small  jd. 
in  pencil  follows  a  very  large  lid.  in  ink.  Seven- 
teen summers  had  passed  over  Mable*s  head,  and 
she  was  so  lovely  in  form  and  miud  that  not  one 
of  those  bright  seasons  could  pass  on  without 
adding  some  new  charm  to  her  as  a  keepsake.  It 
was  a  cruel  life — work,  work,  work,  early  and  late, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  It  had  not 
been  alwajs  so,  but  au  enemy  had  crept  into  this 
bumble  home,  and  paralysed  the  hands  which  for- 
merly had  borne  half  the  labour  for  Mable.  Disease 
seized  on  the  Widow  Brown.  Disease  is  a  very 
dreadful  tyrant  at  any  time,  dwelling  any  length 
of  time,  and  leaving  at  any  time,  or  not  at  all  un- 
less he  pleases.  Now,  what  could  have  made  him 
linger  in  that  miserable  abode  none  could  say,  for 
the  widow  and  her  child  did  everjf thing  they  could 
to  keep  him  out.  They  were  scrupulously  clean — 
they  thought  that  would  be  a  hint  that  he  was  not 
wanted ;  they  opened  their  window,  and  ventilated 
the  poor  place— that  was  another;  but  he  would 
take  no  bint,  attend  to  no  suggestion,  but  had  made 
Wp  his  mind  to  come,  and  he  came.  Some  people 
aaid  that  the  widow  had  a  bad  habit  of  sitting  up 
late  at  night,  indeed  all  night  long — so^  perhaps, 
disease  crept  in  then ;  for  we  know  that  dissipa- 
tion introduces  all  sorts  of  tinadvisable  friends  into 
our  homes.  Then,  again,  it  was  whispered  that  she 
had  not  placed  a  barrier  between  her  and  him  in 


the  shape  of  good  and  sufficient  noBrishmeat,  aad, 
therefore  be  had  found  an  entrance  easily.  Then 
was  truth  in  these  reports,  and  the  widow  recog- 
nised them,  and  probably  was  ashamed  of  her 
dissipation  and  want  of  care,  for  from  shame  or 
some  other  cause,  she  never  whispered  all  this  to 
Mable ;  and  she  added  deceit  to  the  concealment, 
and  tried  to  look  well  and  cheerful  and  happv, 
until  one  day,  when  the  visitor  vanquished  her,  pat 
her  down,  and  kept  her  down. 

When  first  the  common  enemy  came  ir.to  bet 
house,  or  passed  in  at  the  window  rather,  as  he  was 
driving  his  chariot  of  pestilentiaT  vapours  throogi 
the  air,  he  looked  at  the  two  faces  bending  over 
their  work,  and  he  discmsted  which  of  them  be 
should  carry  off  first — for  abduction  was  his  pur- 
pose. "  That's  the  easier,"  he  said,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  widow's  thin  pale  cheek,  "  1*11  have  thatoae 
first,  I  may  have  a  little  difficulty  with  thcyoui^; 
I'll  take  the  old  one  first,  then  the  other  will  starve 
or  overwork  herself— either  end  will  answer  »j 
purpose ;  I  shall  get  hold  of  her  without  modi 
trouble  by  and  bje,  if  I  only  wait  a  time  and  keep 
my  hand  in  by  taking  the  mother." 

80  Disease  fastened  on  the  Widow  Brown. 
Mable  would  not  believe  it.  As  she  looked  at  tke 
weak  figure  stretched  on  the  bed,  and  saw  her  woik 
drop  from  her  hands,  and  the  ovcr-laxed  eyes  doie 
in  an  uneasy  sleep,  she  whispered  to  herself  tiat 
it  was  only  a  littk  ailment  from  some  alight  eaese, 
that  it  would  pass  away,  and  her  dear  mother  be 
strong  and  well  again.  Little  knew  Mable  that 
Disease  was  chuckling  all  the  time,  and  saying 
"  Vm  getting  my  grasp  so  firmly  fixed  here  that 
nothing  on  earth  will  cast  me  off.'*  If  Mable  bai 
knowu  that  it  would  have  broken  her  heart  As 
the  weary  days  and  nights  passed,  the  truth  slovlj 
crept  over  her  mind  and  doaded  her  heart  Db- 
ease  now  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hide  his  face 
completely.  "  It  is  too  late  for  wamiugt  to  be  of 
avail,'*  he  said ;  "  warnings,  as  my  signs  are  cdlcd ; 
ril  just  let  the  hem  of  my  garment  be  seen,  it  viii 
promise  my  full  presence  hereafter,  rack  the  girl'i 
heart,  perhaps,  and  prepare  it  and  her  for  me." 

A  cough  came,  a  little  hacking  coi^ 
"Nothing,"  said  the  widow,  "only  a  little  irrita- 
tion in  the  throat — it  will  go  with  the  warm  wea- 
ther.'* But  it  did  not  go,  it  became  worse  and 
worse,  until  neither  rest  by  night  nor  rest  by  isj 
could  that  poor  widow  get. 

At  times,  now,  a  dead  weight  clung  rouad  the 
spirit  of  the  once  cheerful  Mable,  all  the  oort 
dreadful  that  she  strove  to  hide  it.  Ofleu  as  she 
sat  at  work,  she  tried  to  sing  some  little  air  that 
she  once  bad  known,  and  her  Yoice  broke  dowa  ia 
a  amothered  sob.  At  last  the  widow  beesAe 
alarmingly  ill,  and  Mable,  in  despair,  sought  neih- 
cal  advice.  A  kind-hearted  physician  lired  la  the 
neighbourhood.  Mable  knew  something  of  bin ;  ^ 
had  worked  for  his  wife.  T6  him  she  wait  mi 
told  her  tale.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,'*  she  aaid,  as  ha  j 
listened  to  her,  "  that  my  mother 
4han  we  get  in  that  close  Ureat  ' 
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u  ibe  tlk^  the  qnestion,  for  she  knew  not  bow 
tbe  change  of  abode  could  be  made,  or  where  the 
BOney  would  oome  from  to  make  it. 

"I  will  tell  jou  all  about  that  when  I  see  her/* 
he  answered.  This  physician  had  succeded  tolerably 
tell  iu  life — that  is  to  say,  he  had  made  a  suffi- 
eient  inoome  for  the  support  of  himself^  his  wife,  and 
tbree  ehildren.  He  could,  therefore,  afford  to  do  a 
Christian  aet,  and  attend  this  poor  woman  without 
a  lee,  and  he  not  only  could  afford,  but  he  wmid 
ilbrd,  and  that  is  saying  something  in  these  money 
grabbing^  and  money  loYbg  days ;  something, 
howe7er,  which  is  true  of  many  young  physicians 
who  can  ill  afford  to  give  their  skill  unremunerated. 
Of  course,  if  Mrs.  Brown,  had  been  an  eut-patient 
of  an  iofirmar^,  he  or  some  other  medical  man  must 
baie  giTen  ber  gratuitous  advice  ;  but  the  widow 
ihrank  from  the  idea  of  being  an  infirmary  patient, 
Hable  disliked  it  too,  and  the  physician,  when  it 
tas  named  to  him,  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  my  patient  from  me ?" 
be  said.  **  Don't  you  think  I  can  kill  or  care  her 
H  well  as  any  one  ?'* 

liable  never  mentioned  the  infirmary  again. 

One  morning  the  physician  came  early.  It  was 
I  hot  summer  day.  The  heat  had  made  the  im- 
lerfect  drainage  of  the  place  offensive. 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the 
oom.  "This  smell  is  pestilentiid.  Sbe  won't 
Ire  here  a  week,'*  he  added,  as  he  left  the  room 
rhere  the  widow  lay ;  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
fable's  shoulder,  marshalled  her  before  him  into 
he  adjoining  apartment  (or  closet,  rather,  for  all 
tose  rooms -were  but  closets). 

"I  tell  you,  she  won't  live  a  week ;  that  smell 
I  poison  to  her.  You  roust  take  her  away ;  you 
ivst ;  I  don't  tell  you  it  would  be  better,  but  you 
last." 

liable  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  out  sobbing, 
bile  the  physician  stood  coldly  looking  on,  and  not 
ijing  one  word  to  comfort  her. 

**  She'll  di^  there  before  your  eyes  if  you  don't 
:t  her  away,"  he  said.  "  I  should  have  told  you 
is  a  week  ago,  but  I  knew  that  you  would  be 
irryiog  on  some  fool's  game  of  double  work, 
tting  up  night  and  day  to  make  the  money ;  the 
^sequence  of  which  would  have  been  that  I  should 
tve  bad  two  patients  on  my  hands  instead  of  one, 
d  your  mother  no  nurse  at  all.  So  I  just  held 
f  tongue  until  this  hot  weather,  which  I  guessed 
mid  be  here  before  long,  made  her  remoral  im- 
ratiye.  She  must  go  at  once." 
Mable's  tears  fell  faster  than  ever,  and  as  they 
1  the  physician  seemed  to  become  still  more  cal- 
ls to  her  grief. 

"  She  must  go  this  day,"  he  said.  "  She  is 
Dfig  miough  now.  She  has  gained  strength  from 
3  medicine,  but  she'll  lose  it  all  again,  if  she 
eps  in  this  hole  to*night.  I  suppose  you  haven't 
ich  io  pack  up.  How  many  bundles  will  your 
»tbee  make?  Two?  Very  well}  that  can  be 
DC  la  aa  hour.  Now,  what  work  have  you  in 
lid  ?     Only  the  shirts — ^tbey  can  wait,    I  have 


one  or  two  to  wear — not  eome  to  being  without 
yet.  Take  those  with  you— or,  no — leave  them 
at  home,  and  I'll  pay  for  tbem  before  tbey  are 
done ;  you'll  have  plenty  to  do  in  looking  after 
your  mother.  Now,  be  ready  in  one  hour,  and 
I'll  bring  a  cab  to  the  door,  and  take  you  and  your 
mother  off. 

«  But  I  cannot,"  sobbed  Mablc. 

"  Cannot,"  answered  the  doctor ;  "  but  you  can, 
and  you  will.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  no  money  P  I  have  told  you  I'll  pay  for  the 
work  before  it's  done.  Now,  do  as  I  bid  you ;  be 
ready  in  one  hour  from  this  time.  Mind  yon  obey. 
I  tell  you  to  do  as  I  bid  you." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  angrily,  so  it 
seemed  to  Mable.  Had  she  caught  a  glance  at  the 
look  he  cast  at  her,  she  might  have  come  to  a  very 
different  condusioo.  However,  he  was  gone,  and 
then  sbe  bethought  herself  of  all  she  was  desired 
to  do. 

"  Dear,  dear,*'  said  Mable,  as  she  told  her  mo- 
ther the  physician's  mandate ;  **  dear,  dear,  to  go 
in  this  hasty  way.  If  he  had  given  me  a  few  days* 
notice,  mother,  I  could  have  gone  to  the  shop,  and 
taken  plenty  of  work  with  roe.  Dear,  dear  !  I 
shall  be  idle  now  for  a  week,  perhaps !  Dear  me, 
and  all  through  that  doctor." 

The  widow  smiled  languidly,  and  did  not  blame 
the  doctor. 

Mable  sat  down  again,  and  thought  she  would 
have  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry  before  she  went 
away ;  but  Just  at  that  moment  a  clock  struck  the 
quarter,  and  told  Mable  that  her  crying  must  be 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

"  Dear,  dear !  no  time  left  for  anything,"  said 
Mable. 

*'  Not  even  for  crying,"  added  the  doctor,  enter- 
ing the  room.  <*  I  thought  you  would  be  at  that 
work,  so  I  came  back  to  see.  Now,  make  haste 
with  the  bundles ;  one  quarter  is  gone,  only  tbree 
left.  The  cab  will  be  at  the  door  in  tbree  quarters 
more.  I'll  pay  for  it,  so  don't  keep  it  waiting- 
no  waiting-money.  I'm  not  going  to  throw  my 
sixpences  away  on  you."  Again  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  room,  but  Mable  kept  him. 

"  Sir,"  she  said — "  sir — please,  sir,  would  not 
three  hours  do  instead  of  one  P  Then,  sir,  I  could 
look  out  for  some  work,  sir — and  take  along  with 
me." 

«  Sir  five  times,"  said  the  doctor.  "  When  the 
people  sir  me  so  often,  I  know  they  want  to  get 
the  whip  hand  of  me.  Sir,  please  sir,  won't  three 
hours  do  instead  of  one  P"  and  he  mimicked  Mable's 
manner  so  closely  that  it  brought  a  smile  to  her 
tearful  face.  "No,  it  won't  do,"  he  added;  "it 
won't  do ;  mind,  you  look  sharp ;  there's  am>ther 
quarter  gone." 

How  Mable  had  to  hurry  !  Everything  to  be 
found  and  put  together  in  half  an  hour;  the  widow 
dressed,  the  little  room  set  in  order  for  their  returs, 
everything  prepared  in  half  an  hour — ^and  another 
quarter  struck. 

"  Never  mind,  UMe^**  «wl  tl»  widow,  "  weUl 
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bo  readj.  Blest  me !  wbj  I  feel  stronger  and 
better  ilreadj.  I  do  think  all  this  harry  does  me 
good.  Fat  on  joar  best  gown,  Mible — there,  now 
you  are  tidy.  Bless  me !  there's  the  cab.** 
And  so  it  was,  and  the  doctor  in  it,  too. 
"  And  Where's  the  crybg  now  ?"  he  asked,  as  he 
came  into  the  room,  and  saw  Mable  dressed  in  her 
best,  with  two  immense  bandies,  like  milk  pails, 
hanging  from  each  hand.  "Where's  the  crying 
nowr 

"  Please,  sir,  Tve  not  had  time  to  do  it,**  said 
Mable. 

The  doctor  sent  them  down  stairs ;  at  least,  he 
sent  Mable,  and  then  lifted  the  widow  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  down,  and  gently  placed  her  in  the 
oab. 

"  Now,  give  me  the  key  of  that  room,"  he  said, 
as  Mable  locked  her  door  and  was  going  to  put  it 
uto  her  pooket.  "  Give  me  that  key,  Mable ;  I 
want  it." 

"  Fkase,  sir,**  began  Mable,  for  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  had  time  to  scrub  the  room  or 
clean  the  grate,  or  do  anything:  but  make  it  neat 
and  tidy.  "  Please,  sir,  l*ve  had  no  time  to  clean 
it  up.** 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  kind  of 
laugh.     "  Qive  me  that  key,  though." 

And  Mable  could  only  obey  him.  They  rattled 
through  the  noby  streets,  and  stopped  at  a  railway 
station. 

'*  Wait  here  for  me,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he 
disappeared  behind  a  very  grand-looking  place,  as 
Mable  thought,  re-appearing  again  in  a  moment  or 
two  with  two  railway  tickets  in  bis  hand.  '*Now 
come,"  and  again  he  lifted  the  widow  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  to  the  carriage.  A  few  words — 
and  perhaps  something  more  than  a  few  words — 
to  the  guard,  secured  his  help  and  attention  during 
the  journey. 

"  Now,*'  said  the  doctor,  when  he  had  teen  the 
widow  and  Mable,  with  their  bundles,  fairly  stowed 
away — "  Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  go  on 
until  you  stop.  Go  to  that  person  when  you  reach 
the  end  of  your  journey  [he  gave  Mable  a  written 
address],  and  tcdl  her  you  are  those  she  expects. 
Don't  be  surprised ;  I  have  written  to  her ;  she 
will  let  you  have  a  clean  and  quiet  room  cheaply. 
Here  is  the  money  for  the  shirts,''  and  he  placed 
a  little  roll  in  her  hand.  "  Now,  don't  haggle 
about  the  price;  there's  no  time  for  that,  either," 
and  he  laughed  again.  "  It's  all  right ;  I  know 
every  penny  there  is  in  that  paper,  and  I  say  it's 
all  right— all  lawfully  yours;  and  if  I  say  it's  all 
right,  don't  you  say  it's  wrong." 

Off  went  the  train  before  the  "  please,  sir," 
which  lingered  on  Mable 's  lips  could  fly  thence  to 
the  dootoPa  ear. 

"She'ra  good  girl,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  look- 
ing at  the  departing  train.  "  A  very  good  giil — 
poor  child,  the  blow  must  come— 1  can't  ward  it 
off — it  must  come,  sooner  or  later;  better  one 
Tictim  than  two,  however ;  she  would  have  been 
the  next,  but  she's  saved  at  any  rate," 


*'Iou  can't  shake  me  off  now,"  mattered  Dis- 
ease. "I'm  here;  I  need  no  railway tidni to 
take  me  from  place  to  place.  I  go  uaseeo,  crMp- 
ing  on  without  noise — silently,  secret];." 

The  doctor  had  sent  them  to  a  countrj  Ti% 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  LondoD,  t  pUee 
where  health  dwelt  in  every  mild,  pure  breiili  d 
air.  "  Dear  me !"  said  Mable,  as  she  sat  in  tlie  cot- 
tage garden  and  talked  to  her  mother,  vha  vis 
resting  in  an  old  arm  chair  beside  her.  ^'Des 
me,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing,  after  all,  tohavewiihiBg 
t^  do  but  look  on  the  beautiful  sky,  and  theflovnt 
and  birds.  '  Dear  me,  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  pb- 
sant  world." 

But  Mable's  idleness  came  to  an  end  m  a  week, 
for,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  who  shookl 
appeal  but  the  doctor,  and  his  wife  aod  obiUreii; 
and  a  fine  large  house  they  took  there,  for  tk 
doctor's  children  looked  pale,  and  he  thougbt  tbe! 
wanted  country  air. 

"  And  was  it  necessary  to  tell  you  we  wm 
all  coming  here  ?"  he  said,  as  Mable  greeted  Ub 
with  a  curtsey  and  a  smile.  '*  I  sent  joa  bere 
because  I  knew  we  should  want  you.  Sojasttike 
one  of  the  bundles  and  come  to  us,  and  tnoifora 
yourself  into  a  lady's  maid  as  fast  as  you  can;  ^ 
— we'll  see  how  we  like  you  first,  so  leave  josr 
bundle  at  home.  You  shall  be  with  my  childtea 
by  day,  and  with  your  mother  iu  the  eveoing  vi 
at  night." 

"It  won't  be  for  long,  poor  thing,"  said  tie 
doctor  to  himself,  as  he  walked  sadly  away. 

Mable  entered  on  her  new  life  at  oacei  ^ 
while  she  was  away,  the  next  morning,  the  doci^ 
came  to  the  cottage  and  had  a  long  talk  witk  la 
mother.  What  he  said  was  unknown  to  aoj  exempt 
herself.  As  he  went  away,  she  felt  that  ber^ 
had  a  home  for  life,  if  she  so  pleased,  vbea  tk 
orphan's  lot  should  be  her's ;  and  that  lot  case 
but  too  soon,  for  in  three  months  poor  MaUe  t» 
motherless. 

"  I  could  not  save  her,  my  good  girl,"  the  pij- 
sician  said  to  Mable.  When  first  I  came  to  her  I 
thought  she  was  beyond  all  human  aid.  I  eodd 
only  try  to  give  a  litlle,  temporary  relief— a  littll 
strength  for  the  removal,  and  then,  when  she  cod^ 
bear  it,  send  her  to  some  quiet  place  hke  \A 
where  she  could  die  in  peace  and  hapjHoess,  asd  i 
the  consciouaness  that  you  had  a  home,  as  knf  i 
you  needed  one,  with  us." 

"  And  did  she  know  that,  sir  ?"  asked  the  vk 
bing  girl. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  that  helped  to  softcakc 
deathbed." 

Now,  this  was  one  going  out  of  town— tw,  i 
fact — Mable  and  her  itxother,  and  the  doctor 
his  family.     He  was  a  good  man,  that  doeior-- 
very  good  man,  and  there  are  a  few:  Bwwe  saAj 
this  bad  world ;  but  they  are  generally  of  the  ^ 
class,  who  travel  on  their  way  very  uiently> 
never  make  any  great  clamour  about  their  ik( 
You  don't  always  see  their  names  headm^  « 
scription  lists  for  public  Dionomeiita  or  psi 
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ebtiities ;  neither  do  jou  hear  of  ihem  as  patrons 
of  great  societies  invariablj,  and  sometimes  they 
are  not  even  good  speech-makers.  They  are  just 
nnkaowQ  and  single-hearted  men,  doing  an  immen- 
sitj  of  good  in  their  day,  and  fulfilling  the  command 
— "  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left 
hand  doeth.** 

In  summer  tours,  and  with  summer  tourists,  one 
fallacy  is  conspicuous.  People  like  to  run  abroad 
in  search  of  fine  scenery  before  they  ha?e  studied 
their  own.  Now,  if  scenery  be  the  object  of  a 
jotmcy^  and  au  ennobling  and  worthy  object  it  is 
too,  the  British  Isles  hold  much  to  please  the  critical 
obserrer.  The  grand  old  mountains  of  Wales,  the 
•till  graacler  bills  of  Scotland— the  lakes,  riTcrs, 
plains— are  all  at  home  and  at  hand,  to  be  seen 
easily,  and  at  a  trifling  cost  of  time  and  money. 
Railways  bring  all  these  within  an  easy  distance, 
and  the  scope  of  even  a  light  purse,  and  the  old 
tbree^  four,  or  scTen  days*  journey  in  the  lumbering 
stage  coaoh  is  a  myth  of  the  past,  talked  of  by 
grandmotkers,  and  listened  to  with  wonder  by 
grandchildren.  A  space  which  was,  even  in  com- 
paratifely  modem  times,  a  serious  undertaking, 
ean  now  be  acoomplished  between  breakfast  and 
lusdieon«  Places  are  brought  nearer  together  in 
tim^  and  Tiriually  in  distance.  London  has  lost 
the  dignitj  of  isolation,  and  like  mankind  in  general, 
has  experienced  the  levelling  effect  of  railways  and 
great  locomotive  steam  engines.  London  u  now 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  to  whom,  under  the 
old  stage  coach  system,  it  would  have  been  un- 
attainable. A  journey  to  London  formerly  was  to 
many  like  going  to  the  North  Pole,  or  any  other 
unexplored  region ;  now  the  case  is  altered.  The 
peasant  can  travel  as  speedily  as  the  peer.  The 
distinction  between  the  travelling  carriage  rolling 
ilong  behind  its  four  post  horses,  and  the  lumber- 
ing waggon,  dragging  on  its  course  in  the  rear  of 
its  six  or  eight  sleepy  horses,  and  their  jingling 
bells,  is  abolished;  for  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  third  class  railway  carriages  of  the  day 
does  not  effect  their  speed. 

The  country  girl  who  leaves  her  home  and  seeks 
a  situation  in  London,  no  longer  fancies  herself  an 
alien  from  her  own  friends.  The  hundred  miles  or 
so  which  separate  them  will  be  traversed  in  three 
(«  four  hours^  and  an  excursion  train  take  her  there 
and  back  again  in  a  day — and  that  is  her  summer 
tour,  looked  forward  to  for  many  a  ixj,  talked  of 
for  many  after,  and  possessing  perhaps  as  large  an 
aaiount  of  concentrated  happiness  as  can  be  found 
in  the  accumulated  tours  of  all  the  semi -fashionable 
visitors  to  sea-side  reservoirs  of  human  kind. 

To  artists,  professional  men,  and  students,  the 
MunoDer  brings  relaxation  and  joy.  The  wearied 
man  who,  day  after  day,  tramps  about  London  with 
a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  in  the  anticipation  of 
•pending  so  many  hours  in  seeing  the  art  so  plea- 
sant to  hian,  made  unpleasant  by  the  stupidity  or 
vilfolniess  of  those  to  whom  he  imparts  it,  looks 
forward  to  the  summer,  and  its  emancipation  from 
fit  thraldron  of  his  life,  with  a  keen  relish.     To 


him  a  summer  tour  is,  what  it  should-  be  to  all,  a 
transfer  from  a  day  of  labour  to  a  day  of  rest. 
And  so  it  is  to  all  who  live  not  a  life  of  idleness. 
Labour  may  bring  its  misery,  but  it  brings  its  joy 
too,  and  the  keen  relish  of  relaxation  from  all  labour 
is  a  joy  which  the  wealthy  and  the  unemployed  do 
not  know,  and  that  is  some  comfort  to  the  poorer 
workers  of  life,  at  any  rate.  The  wealthy  have 
comforts  and  luxuries  enough,  but  they  become 
stale  and  wearisome  very  often.  Relaxation  is  the 
reward  of  labour,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  man  who 
leaves  his  labour  behind  him,  and  starts  on  a  sum- 
mer expedition,  thinking  of  little  but  green  fields 
and  pleasant  ways,  cannot  be  equalled  by  the 
annual  departure  of  another  who  goes  out  of  town 
simply  because  the  season  has  come  for  his  disap- 
pearance in  duty  from  the  clubs,  the  opera,  and  the 
West-end. 

Yet  there  are  different  modes  of  making  a  sum- 
mer tour,  and  the  excursion  tickets  now  so  much 
in  Togue  are  a  satire  on  a  certain  dass  of  excur- 
sionists, who  seem  determined  to  get  over  as  much 
ground  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  fancy 
that  pleasure.  Pleasure !  what  an  insult  to  the 
name  ! — a  number  of  di^s  spent  in  racing  about 
from  place  to  place;  examining  notbing,  under- 
standing nothing,  thinking  of  nothing  except  whe- 
ther the  train  will  catch  the  corresponding  train  or 
not,  and  whether  that  will  in  its  turn  meet  the 
packet,  and  the  packet  steam  away  to  a  certain 
place  by  a  certain  day  or  hour,  and  so  many  di^s 
spent  there  be  enough  for  numerous  internal  city 
excursions,  all  conducted  in  the  same  marvellous 
hurry  and  bustle.  At  last,  the  furthest  limit  which 
the  excursion  ticket  permits  is  attained.  Then 
comes  the  race  home  again,  subject  of  course  to  all 
the  anxieties  as  to  trains  and  packets  being  panc« 
tual.  However,  all  goes  well,  and  the  excursionist 
is  once  more  in  his  own  house,  and  then  he  can 
talk  of  all  he  has  seen.  He  has  visited  a  multitude 
of  new  places,  run  over  the  continent  with  amasing 
speed,  perhaps ;  but,  somehow,  he  appears  to  have 
collected  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  jumble  of 
ideas.  A  cathedral  pops  into  his  mind — a  Tcry 
grand  cathedral — he  knows  he  has  seen  it  some- 
where, and  he  describes  it  to  his  friend ;  but  when 
he  is  asked  its  locality  he  b  fairly  puzzled.  It  may 
be  at  Jerusalem,  or  Rouen,  or  some  other  place,  or 
it  may  be  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  and  the  latter 
suggestion  being  a  happy  hit,  and  moreorer  con- 
firmed by  the  guide  book,  he  sticks  to  it,  and  says, 
of  course  it  was  Notre  Dame.  Yet  he  cannot  un- 
derstand how  he  took  so  long  getting  ther^  but 
"  he  has  seen  so  many  things  be  quite  lorgetsw** 

That  race  is  mistaken  for  pleasure  by  some, 
when  in  fact  it  is  the  most  desperate  kind  of  self- 
imposed  slavery ;  yet  if  any  can  find  pleasure  in 
such  comet-like  speed,  no  one  has  a  right  to  gain- 
say them,  for  it  circulates  money,  does  good  to  the 
railways,  if  it  does  nothing  else.  Mercury,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  a  large  concomitant  in  such  natures, 
rolling  them  about  with  its  own  speed,  never  letting 
them  rest,  but  driving  them  on  from  pkuse  to  place. 
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Whj,  their  aim  b  as  lenseless  as  thai  of  our  former 
friend,  who  seeks  pleasure  in  the  nnder-bred  gaiety 
of  a  waterbg  place,  and,  vhen  there,  spends  her 
efenings  in  some  heated  room,  instead  of  on  the 
oool  bMch  in  the  fresh  sea-breese.  Pleasure,  after 
all,  n  but  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  man  of 
meroarj,  the  quiet  tour,  the  lingering  day  after  day 
in  some  lofely  scene,  of  whioh  the  solitude  is  one  of 
the  principal  charms,  would  be  as  bad  as  banish- 
ment to  an  island  in  the  Indian  oeean ;  and  so  it 
would  to  the  female  matrimonial  aspiruit.  Both 
would  agree  in  pronouncing  such  a  summer  tour  a 
lamentable  waste  of  money,  and  time,  and  trouble ; 
while  the  artist,  or  the  artisticaUy  dbposed,  would 
look  with  pity  on  natures  which  could  fall  to  find 
pleasure  in  seenea  that  delight  them.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  looomotion  may 
be  as  Taluable  an  attribute  as  love  of  scenic  beauty 
or  thoughtful  meditation.  It  «#/  be !— whether  it 
be  or  not  is  a  question  of  the  judgment,  scarcely 
referable  to  tonrista  who  hare  one-sided  fiews  on 
the  subject. 

''  I  guese  yeu*re  not  a  go-a-head  man,  Englisher,** 
says  the  Yankee;  "why,  I'd  travel  slick  from 
Paaama  to  Nora  Seotia,  and  back  again,  while 
yov're  thinking  of  it.*' 

''And  what  would  you  know  of  the  country 
when  yon  came  back,"  asks  the  Englishman. 

"I  guess  I'd  know  as  much  as  when  I  went," 
is  the  reply. 

And  tke  spirit  of  the  American,  the  '*  go-a-head" 
spirit,  dwells  in  many  an  Englishman's  heart  (not 
St  Mieh  in  English  women's,  they  have  more  sense) 
and  drives  him,  metaphorically  speaking,  from 
BoMuna  to  Nova  Scotia  and  badk  while  others  are 
oily  thinking  of  the  journey.  Still,  he  has  a  right 
to  eoBslder  that  pleasure  if  he  pleases,  and  the 
faUaey  may  have  arisen  out  of  a  very  commendable 
desire.  He  may  be  engaged  in  business,  may  have 
ouly  a  certain  time  to  spare,  only  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  ^pend.  That  is  a  very  common  case.  He 
wishes  to  see  as  much  of  the  world  as  he  can,  and 
that  is  a  commendaye  wish,  but  a  little  whisper 
says,  he  also  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for 
his  aaeney.  In  the  latter  motive  there  may  be  no 
great  harm— a  little  bit  of  sordid  feeling,  but 
nothing  more — and  that  is  so  common  an  error 
that  we  pass  it  over.  Everyone  likes  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  money.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
gel  out  in  FleeC-street  whoi  you  can  go  to  London 
Bridge  for  the  sixpence,  and  the  mercurial  tourist 
likes  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money. 
Perhaps  he  defeats  himself  by  over  haste.  What 
does  1m  ge  for  ?  Herefy  for  the  sale  of  being  car- 
ried so  many  miiee  by  railways  P  If  that  be  his 
object,  he  can  gain  it  by  Uking  a  succession  of 
raflway  tickets  from  Qravesend  to  London  and 
back ;  and  the  latter  species  of  summer  touring 
would  have  this  advantage ;  Mercury  could  dine  in 
his  own  house  between  the  excursicms,  or  the  joints 
of  the  one  excursion,  for  this  would  be  one  excur- 
sinn,  or  in  tiie  light  of  one.  So,  if  to  pass  over  a 
given  spaee  in  a  given  time  be  the  object,  this  could 


be  as  easily  attained  between  Qravesend  mi 
London  as  between  London  and  the  Rhine,  or  sbj 
other  Continental  tourist  termination.  But  tk 
mercurial  traveller  wants  to  see  and  know  nev 
places,  and  by  this  speedy  transit,  he  just  eatahes  t 
glimpse  of  each  and  sees  none  perfectly.  He  bat 
an  immense  amount  of  labour,  and  not  half  the  ssne 
t>leasure  he  would  obtain  by  a  more  leisurely  oooiie 
of  proceeding — if  he  would  only  bdieve  it;  bat  k 
won't,  and  so  that  settles  the  matter. 

"  To  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,**  and  «j 
that  all  is  barren,  has  beoome  proverbial,  aid 
thousands  do  so.  Those  who  have  the  means  d 
travelling,  to  whom  neither  time  nor  money  b  u 
object,  often  leave  home  and  return  to  it  again,  and 
say  that  all  b  barren.  But  then  they  are  of  tk 
class  called  fortunate,  to  whom  nature  has  been  k 
wonderfully  kind,  that  she  has  left  them  noibiag  t« 
wbh  for,  or,  so  it  seems,  to  be  pleased  with.  Tinej 
drag  on  their  lives  in  a  vapid  state,  and  etrmn* 
stance  drags  them  away  in  the  summer,  and  diagi 
them  back  again.  They  travel  with  their  eyes  shnt»  I 
and  have  neither  the  energy  nor  the  wH  to  ei^  evei  j 
that  all  is  barren. 

Better  Mercury  than  that.  He  does  try  lo  see 
something,  at  any  rate  ;  he  opens  hb  eyea,  pad 
Btcetches  his  legs,  when  the  railway  will  give  hbi 
time  to  do  so.  He  errs  on  the  side  of  eve^ 
activity,  and  activity  is  a  merit,  something  13»  s 
virtue,  and  every  virtue  carried  to  an  extnne 
b  a  vice ;  and  thb  is  exactly  what  the  inerenrial 
traveller  does ;  he  turns  his  virtue  into  a  viee^  the 
vice  an  error,  for  vice  b  error,  and  therelbre,  by  a 
tortuous  mode  of  acquiring,  we  set  down  to  him 
the  error  of  travellbg  over  a  thousand  miles  or  mofe 
in  the  time  which  a  quarter  of  the  dbtaooe  wonU 
have  taken  to  accomplisb. 

But  eveiy  man  to  hb  own  mind ;  some  peepb 
like  one  thing,  some  another.  The  rapid  toirbl 
may  attain  his  aim  by  flying  from  plaee  to  pbee,  as 
effectually  as  any  leburely  traveller.  He  BMy,  and 
no  doubt  he  does,  gain  a  certain  amoont  of  aatb- 
factioD,  quite  as  much  perhaps  as  the  aratimentriist 
or  the  reveller  in  nature's  beauties,  or  the  matri- 
monially disposed  daughters  of  a  house. 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  think  fhat  the 
summer  brings  its  relsxatiem ;  yet  there  b  a  tkon^t 
of  sorrow  with  it,  too.  Ettth'a  heritage  mingtiag 
with  every  scene  and  movement  of  life.  There  are 
little  pale  faces  in  the  dirty  streets,  and  one  cnanet 
help  tfamking  that  a  summer  tour,  a  brenftk  of 
country  air,  to  them  would  be  a  life- giving  pkjnsnie- 
Little  clnldren  seem  made  for  the  country,  nnd  the 
country  for  them.  The  flowers,  and  the  birds,  and 
the  pure  fresh  breexes,  all  appertaining  to  the 
atmosphere  which  a  child  should  breathe.  Bat 
many  of  London's  children  are  atrangera  to  n&  these 
things.  The  street  b  their  country,  and  the  dssnal 
note  of  some  imprisoned  bird  the  only  aoag  tey 
hear ;  and  yet  they,  some  of  them  at  leasts  any 
aspire  now  to  the  dignity  of  being  toniiala^fcr 
loaded  vans,  fliled  with  happy  faces,  may  be  Men 
conveying  the  children  to  and  from  their 
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mtrioted  excurwon,  consisting  of  one  daj's  plea- 
soro.  Blessings  many  be  in  the  lot  of  the  inventor, 
whocfcr  he  was,  of  these  Sabbath  school  and  week 
day  school  trips,  in  large  vans,  to  Epping  Forest 
and  a  dosen  of  other  lovely  spots  around  this  great 
city.  * 

He  has  conferred  more  happiness  on  more  young 
hearts  than  all  the  great  conquerors  of  earth.  And 
may  happiness  be  largely  in  liis  life's  evening  who 


has  made  a  million  of  very  pleasant  days  to  young 
children ;  or,  if  his  life  has  faded  away,  may  the 
grass  grow  green,  and  daisies  bloom  in  beauty,  and 
for  a  few  years  kind  eyes  be  dim  above  the  place 
where  he  rests. 

But  summer  comes  to  an  end,  and  excursions 
come  to  an  end,  and  tours,  and  tourists,  also,  for 
the  matter  of  that — and  so  does  all  which  may  or 
i  need  be  said  about  them. 


TWENTY. SEVEN    YEARS    OF     A    COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE: 

BEIKft 

PAGES  OP  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LIATIS  PIXANO  fOR  SIAX. 


AjTiB  a  pleasant  sojourn  of  many  months  at  Pe- 
nang,  I  turned  my  back  with  a  heavy  heart  upon 
that  beautiful  island  and  its  hospitable  inhabitants 
with  A  very  vague  idea  of  where  my  next  destina- 
tion could  be,  after  visiting  Malacca  and  Singa- 
pore. Before  leaving  I  repeatedly  visited  the 
Hill,  for  the  prospect  from  it  is  the  most  glorious 
conceivable.  The  big  tree  is  a  singular  and  solitary 
speeimen  of  its  nature ;  not  another  exists  in  this 
whole  island.  Its  height  U  gip^antic,  with  no 
branehea  save  at  the  very  top,  and  it  requires  four- 
teen people  at  arms  length  from  each  other  to  span 
it.  The  waterfall  is  situated  in  a  very  romantic 
spot,  the  favourite  resort  of  pic  nic  parties.  It  has 
a  fery  melancholy  story,  relative  to  the  shocking 
fate  of  two  young  officers  of  tlie  35th  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  then  stationed  (here. 
These  rash  young  men  succeeded  in  clambering  up 
to  the  sarfaee  where  the  basin  or  torrent  flows, 
and  ii  is  presamed  that  they  endeavoured  to  cross 
over  from  one  side  to  another.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  very  certain  that  their  friends  who  were 
watching  for  them  saw,  to  their  unspeakable  hor- 
ror, the  two  bodies  hurled  over  the  precipice,  and 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  smooth  rocks  beneath. 

The  passage  out  of  the  southern  channel  from 
Peaang  was  a  snblime  picture,  to  which  no  poet  or 
painter  could  do  justice ;  thickly  clothed  as  it  is 
with  the  most  beautiful  little  islands,  well  wooded, 
and  alongside  of  which  the  water  runs  so  deep 
that  vessels  pass  close  enough  by  to  converse  with 
the  fishermen  on  shore.  But  as  far  as  this  the 
whole  of  Use  straits  may  be  considered  a  splendid 
paaoraina.  Shortly  after  leaving  we  passed  the 
group  of  islands  called  the  Pulo  Dingdings,  once  a 
aotodotts  resort  of  Malay  pirates,  indeed  of  very 
itoent  years  a  nast  of  them  was  there  discovered 
sad  extenninated.  In  a  few  days  we  anchored  off 
M«laQoa»one  of  the  most  ancient  and  delightful- 
iookiag  towtts  in  lndia«  Oar  stay  here  was  very 
•hortk  thoagk  wa  had  ample  time  to  see  what  was 


worth  seeing.  A  few  Europeans  only  reside  here, 
including  the  officers  on  detachment  from  Penang 
and  Singapore,  but  these  few  I  found  kind  and 
hospitable.  Fruit  and  flsh  were  very  abundant 
and  cheap.  On  arriving  at  Singapore  I  had 
scarcely  landed  when  I  encountered  an  old  Portu- 
guese captain  whom  I  had  known  familiarly  at 
Cochin.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  sail 
in  a  day  or  two*s  time  for  Siam,  and  offered  to  give 
me  a  passage,  there  and  back,  if  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  see  the  floating  city  of  Bangkok,  and  had  time 
to  spare.  I  |i&d  both,  and  eagerly  embraced  the 
offer. 

Of  Singapore  itself  I  shall  say  more  in  another 
place.  In  general  with  the  other  straits  settle- 
ments, it  poiisesses  many  charms,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  marvels  of  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  rising,  as  it  has  done,  in  the  course 
of  so  very  few  years  from  a  miserable  village,  the 
resort  of  a  few  poor  Malay  fishermen,  into  so  con- 
siderable a  town  as  to  claim  fair  pretensions  of  soon 
becoming  the  fourth  Presidency. 

Sailing  past  Pedro  Blanco,  a  dangerous  little 
rock  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Singapore  Channel, 
we  soon  emerged  into  an  open  and  boundless 
ocean,  and  as  speedily  experienced  the  rapid  tran- 
sition from  the  calm,  peaceful  waters  of  the  strait 
to  the  perpetually  troubled  bosom  of  the  China  Sea. 
The  ordinary  voyage  from  Singapore  to  Siam  ought 
to  occupy  but  little  more  than  a  fortmght.  Ws 
had  everything  at  first  in  our  favour.  A  good 
stout  ship,  well  manned,  well  trimmed,  and  a  rapid 
sailer.  Wo  had  a  very  good  supply  of  live  stock  on 
board,  especially  ducks  and  loads  of  water.  The 
wind,  moreover,  was  favourable,  and  we  made  such 
good  progress  in  the  first  week  that  we  had  long 
passed  Pulo  Obi,  and  had  fairly  entered  the  Qulf 
of  Siam.  Then  came  one  of  those  sudden  changes 
se  prevalent  in  these  latitudes.  The  fair  wind  fell 
rapidly,  and  the  air  became  sultry.  The  waters 
were  motionless,  and  a  distant  bank  of  clouds  to 
windward  lowered  ominously  and  portentously. 
By  noon  the  heat,  notwithstanding  awnings,  becam  a 
insufferable,  and  as  the  day  closed  and  the  evening 
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drew  on,  the  heavy  embankment  of  clouds  had 
mounted  pinnacle  upon  pinnacle,  till,  like  a  sombre 
pidi,  they  stretched  across  the  skies.  Still,  not  a 
breath  of  wind  ruffled  the  ocean,  and  the  ship  laj 
like  a  heavy  log  upon  the  water. 

Our  crew  were  mostly  Portuguese  Roman  Ca- 
tliolics,  men  deeply  imbued  witU  divers  supersti- 
tions, and  the  Lascars  were  equally  credulous. 
There  was  on  board,  besides  myself,  two  other  pas- 
sengers, a  Romish  priest  and  his  black  cat — about 
the  two  most  unlucky  things,  according  to  Jack, 
that  could  set  foot  upon  a  ship^s  deck.  They  were 
now  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  crew, 
and  the  ppor  cat  very  shortly  met  with  a  miserable 
end.  The  second  mate  lured  her  to  the  vessel* 
side,  during  the  rev.  padre's  absence  from  deck, 
and  then  heartlessly  pitched  the  brute  overboard. 
Now,  about  this  said  cat,  I  have  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  almost  incredible  anecdote  to  relate,  for 
the  truth  of  which,  however,  I  can  honestly  vouch. 
One  evening,  three  days  after  the  cat  had  been 
missing,  the  padre  was  seated  on  the  storm  sheets, 
pensively  watching  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  probably  thinking  of  his  distant  home,  and  those 
friends  in  France  whom  in  all  probability  he  would 
never  again  set  eyes  upon  in  this  life.  Suddenly  he 
started  up  and  exclaimed  with  energy  that  he  was 
certain  he  heard  his  cat  mewing  somewhere  near 
him.  Impossible  !  the  thing  was  ridiculous. 
He  listened  again  and  again,  asserted  his  positive 
belief  that  the  cat  was  in  existence.  By  degrees, 
we  all  thought  we  could  hear  some  plaintive  cry, 
but  it  seemed  to  come  distinctly  from  under  the 
ship's  stern.  After  jnany  surmises  and  mach  con- 
jecture, after  many  crossings  and  paters,  the  cap- 
tain, much  against  the  advice  of  the  second  mate, 
caused  his  small  boat,  which  was  suspended  from 
the  stem,  to  be  gradually  and  carefully  lowered, 
with  himself  and  the  priest  in  it,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  -half  starved,  and  more  than  half  drowned, 
was  the  wretched  cat !  She  had  managed  to  attach 
herself  firmly  by  her  daws  to  some  part  of  the 
rudder,  and  there,  with  feline  tenacity,  had  re- 
mained three  days  and  two  nights. 

As  the  night  closed  in,  the  aspect  of  the  weather 
became  more  and  more  threatening.  In  the  sombre 
gloom  of  evening,  dark  swarthy  men  congregated  in 
knots  along  the  decks  and  whispered  their  apprehen- 
hensions  softly  to  each  other,  as  though  fearing  lest 
the  genius  of  the  storm  were  hovering  up  aloft.  The 
captain  himself  paced  the  deck  silently,  with  troubled 
brow,  ever  and  anon  casting  his  eyes  anxiously  to 
windward,  and  falling  into  a  deep  reverie  for  a  few 
seconds. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  mister,"  at  length  he  exclaimed 
abruptly ;  "  I  don*t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all,  sir. 
There — too  much  the  cut  of  the  China  typhoon  in 
them  clouds  to  please ;  however,  here  goes  to  make 
all  snug  in  good  time." 

With  a  hearty  good  will  the  crew  set  to  work 
hauling  and  furling,  and  lowering  and  hois^og, 
until  the  vessel  was  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount 
of  canvass,  and  her  stately  tall  masts  stood  out 


palpably  against  the  leaden  firmament  above,  ia 
which  not  one  solitary  star  twinkled  comfort  to  the 
troubled  mariner.  Truly  it  was  a  hetrt-sickeoin^ 
moment,  and  a  heart-sickening  music  to  listen  to 
the  screeching  of  blocks  and  the  gently  flapping  of 
heavy  sails,  as  the  skilful  mariners  made  ready  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy  now  rapidly  approaching. 

As  night  fairly  set  in,  we  heard,  first  faintly  and 
indistinctly,  a  distant  rumbling  as  though  of  a 
thousand  iron  chariots  rolling  through  some  vaulted 
arch,  and  the  sparks  from  their  iron  wheels  fizxel 
and  flew  over  the  black  embankment  that  rose  np 
from  that  dark  and  murky  horizon.  We  looked 
down  into  the  inky  ocean,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  comfort  us  there ;  we  looked  up  towards  the 
impenetrable  firmament,  and  faith  alone  soothed 
with  a  hope  of  mercy — that  mercy  which,  of  a 
veritable  truth,  we  required. 

Gradually  but  regularly  that  rumbling  grev 
louder  and  louder,  and  the  intenseness  of  the  light- 
ning increased.  I  can  truthfully  assert  that  there 
was  not  one  second's  interval  between  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  flashes — sheet  ligfatnbga  with 
fork  lightning,  like  fiery  serpents,  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  sky.  All  this  time  not  «  breath  of 
wind  rippled  the  waters,  and  the  night  grew  on 
apace.  -Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Who 
could  sleep  with  such  a  fearful  enemy  close  at 
hand  and  rumbling  like  countless  artiU^P 

About  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  thunder  storm  had 
approached  so  near  that  the  detonationi  were  in- 
deed terrific,  and  the  glare  of  the  lightning  the 
most  fearful  to  behold  ;  but  still,  this  was  n  trifle 
to  what  was  yet  to  oome. 

About  h«lf-past  eleven  the  storm  borst  directly 
over  us.  There  was  one  long,  vivid,  bine  flash  <^ 
the  most  fearful  lightning  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
I  hope  never  to  see  the  like  again.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  of  intense  darkness  that  perfeetly 
blinded  us,  and  a  suffocating  sulphnrons  smell ;  thea 
there  came  one  mighty  crash,  enough  to  barst  the 
tympanum — enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to 
rend  heaven  and  earth.  Before  its  echo  died  away 
there  succeeded  another  flash  and  another  detona- 
tion. Everybody  on  deck,  helmsman  iooladed, 
flew  below  the  instant  they  recovered  themselva 
from  the  stunning  effect.  The  ship  was  left  to  her 
fate,  and  we  sought  refuge  in  Uie  dariraesis,  or 
wherever  the  blinding  brillianoy  and  the  deafenbg 
roar  of  that  terrible  lightning  and  thunder  were 
least  seen  or  heard. 

For  three  long  hours  the  ship  was  left  to  caic 
for  herself — for  three  long  liours,  every  seeaad  of 
which  we  all  deemed  our  last — did  this  awfid 
storm  rage  overhead.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  lell»  not 
a  breath  of  air  blew.  Had  it  beoi  sqoal^  we 
must  have  all  gone  to  eternity.  At  last,  as  thMtgl 
a  parting  salute,  there  came  one  terrible  ink 
which  lighted  up  the  hold  so  briilisnily  ikaA  tky 
minutest  objects  were  visible,  for  an  iustant;  thA 
a  smoky,  suffocating  sensation ;  then-rbot  ne  pA 
could  describe  the  sound  of  that  last  pedL  ef 
thunder !     Every  timber  in  the  vessel  groeaed  sei 
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tnook  again.  Every  heart  on  board  ceased  to  beat 
a  while.  A  short  pause,  and  then  ensued  the  noise 
of  beavj  timbers  falling  and  crashing  on  deck. 
Then  came  down  torrents  of  heavy  rain,  and  simuU 
taueoQsly  almost  the  morning  dawned.  That  ter- 
rible stbrm  bad  carried  its  elements  elsewhere, 
and,  creeping  up  on  deck,  we  found  the  handsome 
barque  of  jesterdaj  evening  one  unshapely  wreck, 
with  all  three  musts  gone  by  the  decks,  and  liter- 
ally shivered  by  the  lightning ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
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TflE  morning  after  the  fearful  thunderstorm 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  clearing  away  the  wreck,  and  setting  up  jury- 
masts  from  loose  spars — an  operation  to  which  all 
hjuida  set  with  a  remarkably  gooil  will,  so  as  to 
profit  by  the  interval  of  peace,  from  the  prevailing 
oalmp,  which  evidently  harbingered  another  storm, 
violent  squalb,  or  a  regular  right  down  furious 
gale.  The  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen,  left  off 
about  seven  a.m.,  and  the  sun  shone  as  brightly  as 
•fer.  That  Tery  self-same  night,  I  some  years 
afterwards  ascertained,  not  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  where  we  experienced  the  thunder- 
atonn,  the  troop  ship  (lolvonda.  Captain  Bell  (on 
board  of  which,  as  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member, I  was  at  one  period  of  my  life  about  to 
commence  my  nautical  career),  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  srth  Regiment,  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  bound  for  China,  foundered  in  the  China 
Sea,  with  every  soul  on  board — one  of  the  many  in- 
atanoea  of  Providential  escapes  which  I  have  met 
la  mj  pilgrimage  through  life. 

Bj  two  p.m.,  the  uld  padre,  helping  with  a 
good  will,  the  jury  masts  were  set  up  staunch  and 
taught,  and  we  were  under  all  sail  that  we  could 
ayail  ourselves  of.  Although,  as  a  mat(er  of 
course,  our  speed  was  not  rapid,  wc  flattered  our- 
selves that  in  a  fortnight's  time  we  should  reach 
our  destination.  Soon,  too,  a  pleasant  fair  breeze 
set  in,  and  everything  promised  well.  On  in- 
spection of  the  live  stock,  we  found  the  hencoop 
entirely  stove  in,  and  several  of  the  fowls  dead  or 
dying.  The  ducks,  however,  were  all  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  gave  evidence  of  it  by  joyous 
qnackings.  As  night  came  on,  the  eastern  sky 
begmn  to  lower  again,  and  we  were  very  much 
afraid  of  last  night*s  storm  being  repeated.  It 
turned  out,  however,  nothing  but  a  sucoession  of 
urind  and  rainy  squalls  for  the  most  part,  and  which 
kelped  us  on  encouragingly  towards  our  destina- 
tion. The  heavy  fall  of  rain,  however,  proved  in 
the  squall  a  most  serious  though  ludicrous  disaster 
to  the  old  padre  and  myself.  Captain  C,  although 
a  good  man  at  heart,  was  exceeding  impatient  and 
short  tempered.  For  the  last  few  nights  he  had 
not  been  able  to  take  sleep,  and  being  wet  to  the 


skin  into  the  bargain,  he  was  not  in  the  most 
amiable  of  moods,  ns  he  paced  the  deck  to  and  fro. 
ever  and  anon  pausing  to  solace  himself  with  what 
he  called  un  poco  ginabre  con  aqua.  The  old  priest 
and  myself  remained  on  deck,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  poop,  and  doing  our  own  little  brandy  pawnee 
till  long  after  midnight.  About  that  period  there 
chauced  to  come  on  a  very  violent  squall  of  rain 
and  wind,  the  former  literally  flooding  the  decks, 
and  causing  the  ducks  afoiesaidto  be  most  exuber- 
ant in  their  mirth.  Now  the  captain  had  many 
and  continual  orders  to  issue  to  the  crew,  most  of 
which  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
owing  to  the  tremendous  din  the  ducks  were 
making.  At  last  old  C.  lost  all  patience,  and 
singing  out  to  the  cook,  bid  him  take  up  his 
station,  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  close  alongside 
the  coop,  and  chop  off  the  head  of  the  Grst 
obstreperous  duck  that  protruded  its  neck  between 
the  bars  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  a  quack. 
This  functionary  had  no  sooner  taken  up  his  sta- 
tion than  one  unhappy  duck  fell  a  victim  to  its 
noisy  propensities.  The  fearful  warning,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  entirely  lost  upon  the  others.  To 
the  very  last  duck  they  determined  to  have  out 
their  quack,  and  the  last  duck  fell  beneath  the 
executioner's  knife. 

Next  morning  there  was  a  goodly  array  of  fine 
fat  ducks,  that  might  have  graced  any  poulteier's 
shop;  but  then  came  the  serious  consideration 
that  when  these  had  been  eaten  up  wo  had  nothing 
else  to  subsist  upon,  and  with  such  hot  weather 
they  would  hardly  keep  beyond  the  day.  Captain 
C,  however,  had  eaten  salt  duck  in  China,  and 
after  picking  out  some  for  present  use,  the  rest 
were  duly  soused  in  brine,  and  served  out  as  re- 
quired. On  this  abominable  fare — for  abominable 
and  filthy  it  was,  however  disguised  in  curries  or 
with  spices,  we  had  the  option  of  subsisting  for 
three  long  weeks,  or  of  starving. 

The  latter  portion  of  our  voyage,  although  the 
weather  continued  fair,  brought  monotonous  work. 
Ic  was  only  to  observe  how  thickly  the  northern- 
most part  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  is  studded  with 
richly  wooded  but  desolate  islands— pleasant  to 
look  upon,  and  no  doubt  healthy,  and  which,  with 
any  little  cultivation  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to 
rival  the  Malacca  Straits  in  every  respect.  We 
passed  close  to  many,  and,  weather  permitting, 
landed  at  some,  and  strolled  over  them  as  best  we 
could ;  almost  all  possessed  one  or  more  small 
harbour  of  refuge,  which  would  prove  most  advan- 
tageous to  trade,  but  in  not  a  single  instance 
could  we  trace  the  vestige  of  human  habitation. 
Fish  there  was  in  abundance,  and  many  wild 
species  of  junj?ie  fowl ;  and  as  for  parrots  and 
blue  pigeons,  they  literally  swarmed  about  these 
places ;  hut  we  were  never  fortunate  enough  to 
bn;^  any  that  we  shot,  as  they  fell  either  into 
cfllangled  brushwood,  or  were  instantly  carried  off 
by  sea  hawks,  which  hovered  by  scores  over  the 
islands. 

Our  near  approach  to  Siam  was  indicated  by 
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ibe  lofty  land  of  Gambogiad  to  our  righf,  and  one 
daj,  after  we- had  sighted  this,  wo  came  to  anchor 
la  the  latter  roadstead,  close  off  the  bar,  and 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Menam. 

There  were  likewise  here  at  anchor,  besides  our- 
selfes,  one  or  two  English  traders  and  as  many 
Chinese  janks,  and  from  one  and  another  of  these 
we  speedilj  replenished  our  stock.  There  were 
also  several  fishermen,  who  had  their  nets  firmly 
attached  to  poles  driven  into  the  sand  on  the  bar, 
who  of  a  morning  visited  these  fisheries,  and  sup- 
plied us  liberally  with  mullet  and  other  fish  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

The  view  of  8iam  from  the  anchorage  is  anything 


but  inviiiug.  A  long  low  range  of  mangrove 
bushes  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  aad 
a  few  lofty  hills  in  the  distance,  and  nothing  more 
— not  even  a  cocoa  nut  tree. 

Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  the  es^tain  landed 
in  the  longboat,  manned  by  six  men,  and  provi- 
sioned for  the  run  up  to  Bangkok  and  back.  He 
was  compelled  to  do  this  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  King's  permission  to  enter  the  river, 
without  which  no  pilot,  without  risk  of  his  head, 
would  undertake  to  conduct  a  foreign  Teasel  across 
the  bar.  We  awaited  his  return  most  impatiently, 
for  the  monotony  of  the  scenery  was  abominable 
beyoad  description. 


)(j        ROBERT  FLOCKHART,  THE  STREET  PREACHER. 


Many  individuals  now  scattered  widely  over  the 
world  remember  a  street  preacher  in  Edinburgh, 
who,  with  professional  regularity,  and  more  even 
than  professional  seal,  employed  the  hours  that  he 
could  appropriate  to  the  object,  in  fulfilling  literally 
the  commandment,  to  go  into  the  highways  and 
compel  them  to  come  in.  Not  a  few  of  them,  we 
fear,  reoollect  the  old  and  worn  preacher,  for  he 
became  old  in  that  work,  as  an  enthusiast  at  whose 
broad  dialect  and  strange  remarks  they  were 
amused,  rather  than  as  one  with  whose  sincere  lovt 
for  his  fellowmen  they  sympathised.  Day  by  day, 
in  all  the  changes  of  season,  in  all  the  various 
kinds  of  weather  that  Edinburgh  experiences,  the 
preacher,  after  he  became  in  some  measure  recog- 
nised and  tolerated,  had  his  service  on  every  week- 
day evening,  in  the  square  at  St.  Giles'  Cathe* 
dral,  and  on  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  space  before 
the  Royal  Theatre. 

Robert  Flockhart  was  born  at  iQalnottar,  near 
Glasgow,  on  the  4th  February,  1778,  and  he  died 
in  1857,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  a  small 
and  rather  "  spare"  man,  who  had  never  apparently 
been  possessed  of  great  physical  strength,  and  yet 
be  w^  on  to  a  good  old  age,  doing  hard  work. 
His  father  was  a  nailer,  and  while  the  son  alleged 
that  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  good  example  in 
his  infancy,  yet  he  was  kept  at  school  from  his 
fifth  to  his  tenth  year,  and  at  home  he  was  com- 
pelled to  learn  the  mothers*  and  shorter  catechisms, 
and  this  he  says  was  all  the  religious  instruction 
he  got.  Many  persons  get  less,  and  we  conclude 
that  there  was  a  favourable  feeling  to  religion  in 
the  family.  In  his  tenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father's  business  of  nail  making  for  seven 
years,  but  he  disliked  the  trade,  and  enlisted  in  the 
Breadalbane  Fencibies.  That  regiment  was,  how- 
ever, particular  respecting  the  magnitude  of  their 
men,  and  Robert  blockhart  being  only  five  feet 
three  inches  high,  was  beneath  their  standard,  and 
discharged.  He  then  joined  the  81st  Regiment, 
and  kanng  been  two  weeks  on  the  passage  from 


Newhaven  to  Chatham,  he  was  six  weeks  on  the 
voyage  from  Chatham  to  Guernsey.  His  eariy 
experiences  of  the  sea  were  unfavourable.  In  a 
short  time  ths  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Gk)od  Hope,  and  quartered  there  for  a  considoidile 
period.  When  the  81st  Regiment  was  ordered 
home,  he  volunteered  into  the  22nd  Regiment  for 
India,  and  again  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  for 
the  ship  was  four  months  on  the  passage  from  the 
Cape  to  Calcutta. 

A  small  work,*  edited  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edia- 
burgh,  contains  notes  of  Robert  Flockhart*s  life, 
written  by  himself,  but  not  commenced,  it  states, 
until  he  had  entered  on  his  sixty-seventh  year.  la 
these  notes  he  describes  his  military  life  both  in 
Africa  and  in  Asia,  until  a  certain  period,  in  dis« 
mal  colours.  He  does  not  particularly  specify  all 
the  enormous  crimes  which  he  charges  on 
himself,  but  ho  confesses  the  habitual  breach  of 
every  commandment,  except  perhaps  the  sixth,  of 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  liteially 
guilty. 

He  was  engaged  under  General  Lake  in  the  war 
against  Holkar,  whose  descendant,  the  present 
Holkar,  has  remained  faithful  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion. 

The  82nd  Regiment  marched  from  Calcutta  to 
to  Cawnpore,  and  after  they  had  remained  in  that 
now  noted  city  for  some  time,  they  were  ordered 
to  pursue  Holkar,  who  led  them,  according  to 
Robert  Flockhart,  to  the  borders  of  Persia  before 
he  surrendered,  ''by  the  side  of  a  large  riTer, 
called  the  Hyphasis,  at  the  time  covered  over  with 
ice,"  and  "  nearly  2,000  miles  from  Calcutta.  His 
regiment  mutinied,  for  they  were  left  in  arrears  of 
their  pay  by  their  colonel  for  six  months.  And 
although  their  rebellion  consisted  only  in  mardiiag 
up  to  the  General's  quarters  and  making  their  eos"- 
plaint  known,  yet  they  were  deprived  of  their  anus, 
and  sent  down  the  river  to  Bnrhampool.  The  solder 
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did  noi  forget  this  long  sail  on  the  Qanges.  It 
WM  "more  pleasant/'  he  thought,  forty  years 
afterwards,  than  any  he  "ever  had  in  his  life." 
The  eountry  through  which  they  passed  was  a 
*'beaatifiil  part  of  the  world,  and  presented  a 
glorious  sight,  the  sun  shining  gloriously,  the  birds 
singing,  the  fields  filled  with  fruit  trees  laden  with 
fruit,  and  with  indigo  and  cotton,  and  almost  every 
other  thing  for  the  comfort  and  good  of  man  and 
beast."  He  had  been  made  a  corporal  in  India, 
but  at  Burhampore  he  was  reduced  to  the  ranks 
for  disobedience  to  the  orderly  sergeant.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Dalrymple  (not  the  colonel  who  had  kept  back 
thepayof  theregiment)]remitted  the  personal punish- 
ment  which  formed  part  of  his  sentence.  SQtherto 
hit  life  in  India  had  exceeded  the  wickedness  of  his 
former  years.  The  Baptist  missionaries  had  a  few 
e(»Tert8  in  the  32nd,  but  they  had  not  awakened 
any  aerious  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  Dalnottar 
nailer,  who  drew  in  after  life  a  graphic,  but  a  very 
humiliating,  view  of  his  own  condition  and  the 
state  of  his  regiment.  At  last  he  was  sent  to  the 
hospital,  a  sick  man.  Having  no  companions 
there,  he  sought  to  wile  away  the  time  in  reading 
Cook's  "  Voyages,*'  and  when  that  book  was  ended, 
he  WM  obliged  to  take  Alleine's  "  Alarm."  He 
dftted  the  change  in  his  conduct  from  the  perusal 
of  that  volume  in  the  hospital.  The  Sergeant  on 
duty  supplied  him  with  religious  books,  but  he 
advised  him  also  to  read  the  Bible,  as  too  many 
books  would  confuse  his  mind  in  its  state  at  that 
lime.  The  Sergeant  had  a  private  room  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  the  invalid  was  invited  to 
join  them  in  their  worship.  Fifty  years'  experi- 
enes  of  the  world  enabled  him  to  write,  *'what 
the  Sergeant  said  to  me  in  1807  has  been  verified 
ever  sinee,  and  will  be  till  I  give  up  the  ghost." 

He  was  confined  for  two  years  in  the  hospital, 
where  he  met  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
B^iiist  missionaries,  and  he  was  baptised  subse- 
quentlj  in  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Ward,  auother  of  these 
miseioii-pioneers.  He  described  the  82nd  Regiment 
as  en  extremely  wicked  body  of  men,  yet  he  found 
UKMrng  them  several  members  of  the  Baptist 
drarcfa.  Its  missionaries  visited  the  barracks  and 
the  ewnp,  and  breakfasted  sometimes  with  the  men, 
aHfaongh  they  were  *'  forbidden"  by  the  officers ; 
and  ike  changes  of  fifty  years  are  not  more  remark* 
able  in  any  other  department  of  life  than  in  the 
militarj  service ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  individuab  among  the  officers,  none  of  them 
vonld  BOW  venture  to  forbid  the  visits  of  mission- 
aries, at  proper  seasons,  to  their  regiments  in  any 
part  of  ike  world. 

The  92nd  Regiment  formed  part  of  the  force 
ordered  from  Calcutta,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
againai  tbe  Mauritius,  and  Robert  Flockhart  was 
engaged  at  the  attack  upon  Port  Louis.  General 
Abef«romble  encouraged  the  formation  of  religious 
baMe  sioioDg  his  soldiers,  and  **  the  Church"  in  the 
Stnd  hmd  bo  difficulty  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
Beettngs  during  this  compaign. 

After  tbe  capture  of  the  place  Roekhart  became 


again  idle,  and  he  Was  invalided,  and  sent  home 
along  with  Sergeant  Macfarlane,  who  had  been  use- 
ful  to  him  in  the  hospital  at  Burhampore.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  Chelsea,  tbe  Serjeant  was  discharged 
with  a  pension  of  one  shilling  daily,  and  his  eom- 
panion  and  convert  joined  a  veteran  battalion.  Bj 
mistake  he  was  entered  in  an  Irish  battalion  then 
stationed  at  Youghal.  He  reached  that  place  after 
passing  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  when 
at  Youghal  the  Colonel,  at  his  request,  memorialised 
the  Duke  of  York  to  obtain  his  exchange  to  the 
9th  battalion  in  Edinburgh.  The  transfer  required 
time,  and  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  that  work  to 
which  his  life  was  devoted  subsequently.  He 
went  among  the  cottages  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and,  sought  "  to  drive  away  the  pope  and  penances 
and  purgatory,  in  all  directions,  and  I  prayed  with 
them,  and  they  went  on  their  knees  with  me,  both 
men  and  women."  Upon  his  solitary  march  from 
Youghal  to  Dublin,  wherever  he  was  billeted,  he 
pursued  the  same  course,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  any  incivility,  at  that  time,  on  account 
of  his  zeal.  He  had  a  commercial  transaction  upon 
that  march.  He  found  the  people  very  willing  to 
take  tracts,  and  having  met  a  packman  he  ex- 
amined his  stock,  consisting  principally  of  pictures 
of  the  saints.  He  persuaded  the  packman  to  ex* 
change  the  pictures  for  tracts,  and  sent  him  on  his 
way  as  a  dealer  in  evangelical  literature  amongi 
Roman  Catholic  population.  As  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical works  of  u^  he  wrote,  ^*  Having  reached  a 
place  where  no  person  saw  me,  I  tore  up  the  saints 
and  buried  them  in  a  field.  I  hope  that  all  the 
mischief  they  could  do  was  buried  with  Ihem.'* 

He  sailed  from  Dublin  to  Irvine,  walked  on  to 
Qlasgow,  visited  his  father  and  mother,  who  were 
then  residing  at  Old  Kilpatrick,  and  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh.  The  9th  battalion  of  veterans  were  sta* 
tioned  in  the  castle.  They  were  worse  than  the  88nd 
Regiment.  The  stranger  among  them  did  not  know 
how  he  could  get  on  with  his  habits.  At  last  one 
morning  he  left  his  beat,  put  on  his  great  coat, 
walked  to  a  form,  and  commenced  to  pray  in  the 
midst  of  the  scoffiing  and  scorning  9th  battalion. 
There  was,  he  wrote,  a  great  calm.  He  had  now 
broken  the  ice,  and  could  go  forward  reproving 
'^the  abounding  iniquity."  The  Adjutant  arrested 
him,  and  confined  him  in  the  "  liack  hole"  for 
preaching.  This  was  not  a  cunning  expedient,  for 
tbe  grated  window  overlooked  the  entrance  to  the 
castle,  and  the  commanding  officer,  to  his  surprise, 
found  a  large  crowd  listening  to  a  sermon  from  a 
prisoner,  and  he  was  one  of  his  own  soldiers. 
After  examining  the  cause  of  this  prisoner's  con- 
finement, the  officer  ordered  his  release.  Next 
morning  the  Adjutant,  to  his  surprise,  found  the 
soldier  again  warning  his  companions  in  the 
barrack'Square.  The  Perthshire  Militia  were  at 
the  time  in  the  castle,  and  the  men  and  officers 
alike  encouraged  the  military  missionary.  The 
Adjutant  of  the  9th  battalion,  being  possessed  of 
very  different  views,  picked  him  up  in  the  act,  and 
once  more  sent  him  to  the  bUek  hole.    The  sen- 
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tenco  in  reality  seut  him  to  ilie  grated  window, 
and  there  he  was,  again  preaching  to  a  numerous 
crowd,  when  Major  Rose,  the  commanding  officer, 
passed  into  the  castle.  He  inquired  into  the 
reason  of  this  second  imprisonment,  and  at  once 
ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  giving  him 
permission  to  reid  the  Bible,  engage  in  prayer, 
and  speak  to  the  men  in  the  barracks,  whenever 
duty  did  not  interfere. 

The  officers  in  the  castle,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Adjutant,  favoured  his  practice  generally, 
and  they  even  requested  him  to  address  the  Chap- 
lain on  the  subject,  who,  they  supposed,  did  not 
discharge  his  duty  with  much  fidelity  to  the 
soldiers.  Robert  Flockhart  complied  publicly  with 
their  request — we  hope,  to  the  Chaplain's  benefit. 

The  Adjutant  was  not  solitary  among  the  men 
of  the  battalion  in  his  opinion  of  these  proceed- 
ings. One  day,  when  Flockhart  was  singing  a 
hymn  before  his  ordinary  services,  the  canteen 
keeper  strnok  him  heavily  behind  the  ear.  The 
blow  knocked  him  down,  and,  when  he  rose,  the 
men  present  wished  him  to  report  the  canteen 
keeper,  who  was  the  gnnner  of  the  castle,  and  must 
have  altogether  enjoyed  a  profitable  place ;  but  he 
declined,  adding, "  I  will  pray  for  him."  The  man 
seemed  to  be  nothing  better  of  this  forbearance, 
but  shortly  after  went  down  to  ^lewhaven,  when 
the  tide  was  full,  and  drowned  himself. 

The  marriage  of  Robert  Jflockhart  was  out  of 
the  common  course,  like  many  other  passages  of 
his  life.  While  he  was  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
with  his  veteran  battalion,  the  words  of  Scripture, 
he  writes,  came  into  his  mind,  "  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone.**  He  also  remembered  that  the 
married  soldiers  were  allowed  to  sleep  out  of  the 
barracks  with  their  families,  and  that  he  knew 
would  be  favourable  to  his  religious  views.  So, 
being  by  this  time  thirty -five  years  of  age,  he  decided 
to  take  a  wife.  Next  came  into  hb  mind  other  words 
of  Scripture — namely,  "  a  prudent  wife  is  from  the 
Lord  ;*'  and  he  prayed  that  he  might  be  directed 
in  his  search.  Then  he  made  a  bargain  with  his 
own  mind — a  dangerous  and  presumptuous  compact 
perhaps — that  he  was  to  seek,  and  the  person 
whom  the  Lord  had  appointed  for  him  was  to.cun- 
sent,  while  so  long  as  he  sought  persons  who  were 
not  appointed  for  him,  they  were  to  say  No.  This 
was  his  arrangement,  and  unless  he  expected  a 
miracle  in  his  case  (but  he  had  some  such  opinion), 
we  do  not  know  that  it  was  wise.  A  marriage 
may  occur,  and  be  extremely  happy,  and  useful  to 
both  parties,  after  they  have  been  acquainted  for 
some  time,  and  have  fallen  into  the  idea  gradually, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  two  would 
have  said  "Ho"  to  the  proposal,  put  in  this  pre- 
mature way.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  female  who  would  not  say  "  No,'*  in  the  circum- 
stances, would  make  a  good  wife.  In  the  world, 
and  amongst  the  common -minded  people  thereof, 
we  have  heard  of  cases  where  this  rapid  wooing 
answered,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

A  bachelor,  who  was  also  a  Bailie,  and  deeply 


immersed  in  the  business  of  his  small  burgb,  in 
Scotland,  once  adopted  that  idea  of  his  own  londy 
solitude  which  seized  the  mind  of  Robert  Ftoekhart 
in  1813.    The  Bailie  was  a  man  of  abundant  means, 
and,  like  the  celebrated  Laird  o'  Cockpen,  he  wis 
favourable  to  bis  own  personal  appearance.    This 
matrimonial  notion  had  occurred  to  him  nnhappfly 
at  a  very  busy  season.     He  determined  neverthe- 
less to  carry  through  his  resolation,  and  having 
recalled  to  mind  all  the  marriageable  Udies  of  Ms 
acquaintance  near  at  hand,  he  placed  them  in  the 
order  of  preference.  The  favourite  was  at  home  when 
the  Bailie  arrived,  and  the  request  for  her  hand 
was  promptly  made  and  as  promptly  n^atived. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  refusal,  the  business  mm 
walked  straight  to  No.  9,  stated  where  be  had 
been,  why  he  had  been,  and  the  reply  which  he  had 
received,  endins^  by  the  proffer  of  a  heart,  if  be  had 
one.     No.  2  did  not  altogether  relish  the  fate  of 
No.  1,  and  sought  time  to  consider.     Thus  enoda- 
raged,  the  wooer  persevered,  not  in  this  partioalar 
suit,  but  in  a  aeries  of  suits ;  and,  having  readied 
the  home  of  his  third  intended,  he  made  the  same 
proposal,  after  recounting  the  result  of  hb  two 
former  visits.     Perhaps  to  pique  No.  2,  but  for 
some  reason.  No.  3  consented  briefly  to  the  terms, 
and  the  happy  Bailie  returned  to  his  bales  and  his 
ledgers  to  compensate  for  bb  two  hoars  of  court- 
ship by  a  late  night.    Before  the  intended  marriage 
became  public,  and  very  early  indeed,  No.  2  allowed 
the  applicant  for  her  love  to  know  that  abe  had 
considered.     The  lover  of  half  an  hour  answered 
that  he  had  decided.     True  to  his  decision,  be  in 
due  course  married  No.  3.    They  lived  very  mneb 
like  other  people.     As  years  rolled  away  a  flock  of 
little  numbers  followed.     As  other  years  ndied  on, 
these  little  numbers  assumed  individually  the  ave- 
rage magnitude.     Nothing  occurred  to  distiagoisk 
that  marriage  from  the  common  run  of  marriages, 
yet  we  do  not  commend  this  mode  of  courtship. 

Robert  Flockhart  having  arranged  in  his  mind 
the  symptoms  which  were  to  follow  his  qnestioaing 
and  guide  his  selection,  proceeded  to  the  aetUe- 
ment  of  his  theory.  He  asked,  and  was  deotiBcd 
once,  twice,  thrice.  He  persevered,  in  the  ooa?ic- 
tion  that  he  would  arrive  at  the  right  peraon  ia 
the  end ;  and  the  fourth  took  him  **  for  better'*  at 
his  word.  Some  of  her  friends  persaaded  her 
subsequently  to  declii^B,  and  she  dedined.  The 
suitor  for  her  hand  received  this  intelligeooe  m  a 
resigned  spirit ;  yet  he  made  an  effort  to  restore 
her  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  he  was  soceeas- 
ful. 

His  marriage  prevented  another  Yoyage.  All 
the  single  men  in  the  corps  of  Toterans  were 
ordered  to  Shetland.  The  Adjutant  expected  that 
he  had  now  got  quit  of  the  preaching  soldier. 
Accordingly,  when  the  unmarried  soldiers  stefiped 
out  of  the  ranks,  the  Adjutant,  when  he  found  hsi 
enemy  standing  still  among  the  married  men,  said. 
'*  AY  hat,  Flockhart,  I  thought  your  reUgioa  dH 
not  permit  you  to  marry  ?*'  The  soldier  wma  OKse 
at  home  in  religious  discussion  than  the  A.^9buB^ 
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and  ho  quoted,  io  answer  to  his  officer,  as  he 
aoknowledged  himself  with  emphasis,  the  words  of 
Heb.  xiii.  4 ;  and  he  adds  of  the  Adjutant  :•* 

Wken  he  he«rd  that,  he  was  horror-stricken.  UaTing  a 
twitch  in  his  hand,  he  struck  his  boot  with  it,  and,  turning 
on  his  heel,  said, '  I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  I  nerer  met  with  any  one  that  coald  beat  me  till  I  met 
with  Robert  Flockhart,  and  he  wonid  beat  the  very  devil.' 
All  the  men  burst  out  into  laughter,  and  laughed  at  him 
nost  heartily.** 

The  Adjutant  appears  not  to  have  been  exactly 
horror-stricken,  but  a  little  ^fen  to  profane  lan- 
guage, and,  at  least,  to  elunwig  greater  familiarity 
with  the  capabilities  of  one  personage,  not  of  the 
earth,  than  it  is  necessary  for  an  ordinary  man, 
still  in  the  body,  to  profess. 

Drinking  usages  met,  and  sought  to  stop  Kobert 
Flockhart's  way  in  the  world.  Bebg  married,  and 
liTing  out  of  the  Castle,  he  was  allowed  to  work  at 
his  trade,  when  the  military  duty  which  he  per- 
formed did  not  require  his  presence.  He  attempted 
to  work  in  two  shops,  but  he  had  a  double  work 
laid  on  him  to  discbarge,  and  his  daily  comfort  in 
labour  was  not  compatible  with  his  spiritual  work. 
The  men  were  all  paid  in  a  public  house,  and  the 
military  nailer  would  not  conform  to  the  usage  of 
spending  sixpences  for  whiskey.  He  was  perse- 
cuted for  that  reason.  He  was  persecuted  for 
other  reasons.  He  endeavoured  to  teach  the  nail- 
ers, as  he  had  taught  the  soldiers— and  they  were 
eren  vaote  unruly.  He  "  preached  to  one  master** 
who  threatened  to  "  kick  him  down  stairs**  in  the 
spirit  of  the  planter,  who  whipped  his  slave  because 
he  bad  prayed  for  him.  He  removed  from  that 
shop ;  but  he  was  little  better  in  the  next,  and  the 
state  of  the  working  classes  of  that  period  appears 
to  have  been,  in  his  experience,  considerably  worse 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  state  of  the  higher 
or  middle  classes  was  certainly  worse. 

The  Adjutant  sent  Robert  Tlockhart  to  serve  in 
Blackness  Castle,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  some 
miles  distance  from  Linlithgow.  He  commenced, 
partly  on  the  invitation  of  the  commanding  officer, 
who  was  a  good  centurion,  his  series  of  teachings 
among  the  soldiers  there.  Not  satisfied  with  that 
field,  ha  preached  in  Blackness  town,  as  he  says, 
without  hindrance.  Then  he  extended  hb  preach- 
ing tours  to  Linlithgow,  and  visited  it  for  four  or 
five  weeks  without  opposition.  At  last  the  magis- 
trates became  ahtrmed,  and  wrote  to  the  command- 
ing officer  that,  if  the  soldier  returned  to  preach 
there,  they  would  put  him  in  jail.  That  gentleman 
read  the  letter  to  the  preacher,  and  told  him  to  do 
as  ha  pleased.  With  the  intention  of  gratifying 
the  officer,  he  did  not  visit  Linlithgow  for  some 
time  ;  but  one  day,  on  the  sea  shore,  he  observed 
a  flock  of  birds  flying  in  the  dhrection  of  Linlith- 
gow, and  he  thought  of  a  passage  in  Scripture : — 
"But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach 
thee  ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell 
thee.*'  The  flight  of  the  birds  was,  in  his  opinion, 
an  orcTer  for  him ;  and  he  went  to  Linlithgow,  and 
there  addressed  all  who  would  listen.     The  magis- 


trates did  not  fulfil  their  threat  of  imprisonment ; 
but  soon  afterwards  a  Corporal  was  sent  for  him 
from  Edinburgh  Castle.  He  was  thus  obliged  to 
leave  Blackness  with  his  wife,  who  had  accompanied 
him  there.  The  magistrates  of  Linlithgow  were 
not  more  illiberal  than  otiier  people.  They  had 
applied  probably  to  the  military  authorities  for  his 
removal,  because  they  disliked  open-air  and  unau- 
thorised preaching.  Tiiere  might  be  a  shade  of 
radicalism  among  doctrines  taught  in  that  strange 
manner.  Perhaps  the  soldier  might  have  been 
useful  if  he  had  been  contented  to  instruct  his 
companions  in  Blackness,  where  the  officer  in 
command  afforded  encouragement  and  facilities, 
and  where  he  was  supported  by  at  least  one  com- 
rade of  the  same  views.  A  man  may  be  in  the 
way  of  duty  frequently  when  he  endeavours  to  do 
one  thing  well,  especially  if  it  is  something  quite 
within  his  power. 

The  spirit  of  that  age  will  be  gathered  from  what 
Bobert  Flockhart  calls  a  very  delicate  dispensation 
which  occurred  to  him  at  this  period.  He  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Anderson's  Baptist  Church,  and 
one  day  he  told  Mr.  Anderson  what  he  had  said 
to  a  soldier  in  the  Castle  upon  repentance.  His 
minister  did  not  seem  pleased  with  this  interfer* 
ence  in  his  duty.     The  narrator  wrote  : — 

He  spoke  very  harshly  to  me,  and  said,  '*  Who  told  yon  to 
preach  P  You  mnst  get  the  Church's  leave.**  I  said,  **  When 
I  see  an  opportunity  to  speak,  mnst  I  come  back  to  ask  your 
leave  and  the  chnrch*s  first  P  I  might  lose  the  opportunity, 
and  never  see  the  person  again.'*  So  he  and  I  differed,  and 
from  that  time  I  seemed  a  black  sheep  in  his  eyes. 

Ministers  of  nearly  all  denominations  were  averse 
to  irregular  and  open-air  exhortations,  and  the 
Baptist  church  was  not  more  advanced  than  other 
bodies.  Mr.  Anderson  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  Flockhart.  Without 
any  evidence  except  his  own  opinion  and  suspicion, 
he  had  the  soldier  struck  from  the  roll  of  commu- 
nicants. Some  Sabbaths  after,  the  ejected  mem* 
ber  wailed  daring  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  after  that  was  over,  he  began  to  pray 
aloud  touching  this  matter,  and  continued  until 
the  other  members  ejected  him  from  the  building. 
On  the  next  Lord's  day,  when  he  presented  himself 
at  the  door,  he  writes  in  his  memoranda — "  Some 
of  the  members  came  and  dragged  me  to  the  ground, 
and  took  me  to  the  police  office  in  Park-pUce." 
They  then  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  at  the 
Castle.  They  stated  "  that  he  wanted  to  breed  a 
disturbance  in  their  church." 

A  Corporal  and  a  file  of  the  guard  conveyed  him 
from  the  Police-office  to  the  castle,  where  he  was 
placed  in  the  Guard-house.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand soou  released  him,  but  he  was  not  for  some 
time  allowed  to  leave  the  castle  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Tbis  order  was  at  length  relaxed  by  the 
officer,  and  the  soldier  arrested  at  the  request  of 
the  Church  by  the  military  was  again,  by  his  officer, 
permitted  liberty  "  on  the  Sabbath."  H  e  attended 
first  Mr.  Aikman's  Church,  next  the  Methodists, 
then  Mr.  Grey's,  and  when  that  minister  left  the 
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old  Chapel  of  Etse,  the  hearer  continued  with  Mr. 
Qordon,  whom  he  attended  erer  afterwards  and 
followed  to  the  High  Charch,  and,  at  the  disrup- 
tion, from  St.  Qiles,  until  his  death. 

Robert  Flockhart  had  peculiar  views  respecting 
irregular  preachings,  and  he  believed  that,  like 
John  Bunyan,  he  had  a  special  call  to  that  work. 
He,  therefore,  went  down  into  the  Grass-market, 
partlj  because,  as  the  scene  of  the  martyr's  suffer- 
ings, he  thought  it  classic  ground.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  undoubtedly  wicked  place. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  there  one 
day,  the  late  Dr.  Stewart  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  in  Mr.  Anderson's  Church,  spoke  to 
him,  and  requested  him  to  accompany  a  friend  of 
his  to  a  fine  country  mansion  which  he  wished  him 
to  visit.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
found  himself  in  Momingside  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  in  his  introduction  to  the  memoir, 
remarks,  that  Dr.  Stewart  and  Rev.  Christopher 
Anderson  were  excellent  men  who  had  been  actu- 
ated by  good  motives.  We  admit  that,  and  the 
eircamstances  only  show  that  the  majority  of  the 
officers  under  whom  this  man  served  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom,  and  more  inclined  to  observe  them,  than 
the  members  of  the  Church  with  whom  he  was 
oonneeted  in  1813. 

Dr.  Stewart  acquainted  Mrs.  Flockart  with  his 
disposal  of  her  husband,  without  any  authority  of 
a  legal  nature,  without  any  authority  more  than 
hia  own  medical  will ;  so  that  then  medical  men 
had  in  lunatic  asylums  their  prison-houses,  as  they 
appear  to  have  still ;  for  all  the  explanations  that 
can  be  made  will  not  change  the  fact,  that  the 
wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  was  last  month  appre- 
hended, conveyed  from  the  female  friend  by  whom 
ahe  waa  accompanied  to  a  private  residence,  and 
detained  there,  against  her  own  protestations  and 
will  for  some  time. 

The  governor  of  Momingside  Asylum  commenced 
the  operation  of  makiag  his  subject  mad,  by  shaving 
his  head,  and  then  putting  a  blister  on  the  scalp. 
The  patient  aggravated  this  treatment  by  remem- 
bering that  he  fared  worse  than  Sampson — "  they 
did  not  shave  Ais  head.'*  Still,  in  his  usual  and 
Ibrgiving  spirit,  he  began  to  preach  to  the  governor 
trst  the  law,  then  the  gospel ;  but  the  governor 
defied  both,  swore  hardly,  and  put  the  preacher 
into  the  black' hole,  by  the  way  of  expelling  lunacy 
from  his  mind — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  governor  of  Momingside  Asylum  had  no  right 
to  detain  the  man,  except  as  a  lunatic,  even  if  he 
iaA  a  right  by  that  malady.  One  day  the  patient 
aecaped  from  the  garden  over  the  wall  to  his  own 
home,  but  he  was  re-taken  there,  and,  under  the 
plauaiUe  promises  of  the  governor,  he  returned  to 
the  asylum.  These  promises  were  only  made  to  a 
lunatic,  and  they  were  observed  with  Punic  faith. 

Doctor  Stewart  sent  a  minister  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  who  told  him  not  to  read  the  Bible !  The 
lay  preacher  answered  the  professional  preacher 
not  in  mad  language,  but  in  the  words  of  truth  and 


soberness.  Still,  the  latter  prevailed  with  the 
governor  to  take  the  Bible  from  his  patient.  Tint 
was  done,  and  the  "  insane'*  man  refused  to  taii« 
food  until  the  Bible  was  restored.  He  maiQiaioed 
this  resolution  for  three  days  and  nights.  At  last 
the  governor  applied  compubion,  and  by  the  aid  of 
his  keepers,  endeavoured  to  force  "  the  suhjeot*"  to 
swallow  food.  They  were  defeated  in  the  attempt, 
and  the  Bible  was  restored.  When  this  condilioa 
of  eating  was  complied  with,  Robert  Flockhart  ob- 
served his  part  of  the  bargain.  Then  the  goveroor 
wanted  to  recover  the  Bible.  This  did  not  enter 
into  the  patient's  idea  of  the  arrangement.  As  a 
closing  alternative,  the  governor  "shut  the  window 
shutters"  of  his  apartment,  and  the  room  was 
darkened  to  neutralise  the  Bible. 

The  second  escape  of  the  patient  from  the 
asylum  required  greater  effbrts  than  the  first,  hot 
it  was  successful,  and  he  again  returned  home. 
This  time  he  proposed  to  seek  safety  with  his 
parents,  at  Old  Kiipatrick,  but  instead  of  taking 
the  direct  road,  he  crossed  the  Prith  at  Qoeen's 
Ferry,  and  the  ruling  feeling  converted  bis  fligitt 
into  a  preaching  tour.  At  Dunfermline  he  addreised 
the  people  in  different  localities,  and  they  offend 
him  money,  but  he  refused  money  in  any  waj,  for 
his  wife  had  given  him  a  Ss.  piece  when  thef 
parted ;  and,  armed  with  that  riches  in  silm,  he 
was  determined  to  preach,  in  his  own  quotation-' 
a  quotation  often  mhsapplied  to  the  snboidhiate 
act  of  preaching  or  teaching  "  without  monej  and 
without  price."  He  felt  apparently  unwell,  ami 
returned  to  his  own  home  in  Edinburgh,  where  his 
wife  concealed  him  until  his  restoration  to  health, 
when  he  recommenced  preaching  in  the  Qnsi- 
market,  and  in  one  of  his  addresses  was  at  onee 
caught  by  the  police,  confined  by  them  in  his  own 
house,  and  then  restored  to  the  governor  of  the 
asylum,  who  promised  to  keep  the  Bible  in  his 
cell,  and  keep  open  windows  there.  Punic  promise. 
He  kept  the  window  open,  but  he  regalarlj  stole 
the  patient's  clothing  at  night,  and  restored  it  ifi 
the  morning.  The  governor,  in  course  of  weeb 
or  months,  became  reconciled  to  his  patient,  ^kSj 
through  the  agency  of  his  daughter,  who  had  differ- 
ent opinions  from  those  of  her  father;  and  hceren 
requested  Robert  Flockhart  to  deliver  diicoarses 
to  the  other  patients  in  the  asylum.  This,  per- 
haps, in  1814,  was  the  first  application  of  preach- 
ing to  the  insane.  It  may  have  led  to  other 
intellectual  remedies,  and  originated  probtbly  with 
the  governor's  daughter. 

The  9th  Veteran  Battalion  was  broken  np  »wi 
dispersed,  while  Robert  Flockhart  was  an  inmate 
of  the  Asylum.  Major  Rose,  who  comsianded  the 
battalion,  interested  himself  for  the  <*  preacher  and 
soldier,'*  in  the  asylum  and  obtained  for  bun  a  pen- 
sion of  one  shilling  and  threepence  daily,  or  8«.td. 
per  week,  instead  of  the  shilling  per  day  whidi  v» 
paid  to  the  other  men.  This  pension  he  rtoeifed 
for  nearly  forty  years.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  endowment  of  this  industrious  street  preadieri 
and  for  its  amount  he  was  indebted  to  the  kiadness 
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of  his  offieer,  who  had  interfered  previouslj  ia  his 
fa?our. 

In  November,  1814,  Dr.  Stewart  consented  to 
ids  delirerance  from  the  asylum,  upon  a  condition 
against  street  preaching.  He  had  no  legal,  and 
certainly  no  moral  right  to  qualify  his  resolution  to 
eease  from  doing  e?il.  The  person  whom  he  had 
imprisoned  in  the  asylum  was  not  insane,  and  the 
jadical  gentleman  could  scarcely  have  been  igno- 
rant or  mistaken  upon  that  point:.  The  proceeding 
is  an  example  of  the  forciblo  and  lawless  manner  in 
wiu'cb,  only  forty-five  years  ago,  men  treated  their 
inferiors.  The  condition  was  not  observed,  for 
oce  of  the  parlies  considered  it  unlawful.  After 
his  discharge  from  the  army  and  the  asylum, 
Robert  Fiockhart  taught  a  school  in  Laurieston 
for  twenty-five  years.  Before  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  as  a  tolerated  preacher  in  the 
streets,  he  was  "  nine  or  ten  times  imprisoned  for 
the  offeuee"  in  Edinburgli.  The  policemen,  he 
wrote,  were  chiefly  Irish,  who  annoyed  rather  than 
protected  him.  The  imprisonments,  however  short, 
most  have  exposed  him  to  considerable  loss,  and 
their  oecnrrence,  or  their  possibility,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  show  us  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  change  which  has  crept  over  society.  Civil 
and  eedesiastical  authorities  were  alike  opposed 
to  any  extraordinary  means  of  doing  good,  and  the 
Bulitary  officers  alone  countenanced  the  "  irregular** 
teaching  of  the  soldier.  One  day,  while  he  was  on 
the  main  guard  at  the  castle,  one  of  his  comrades 
was  "cursing  and  swearing,'*  and  he  was  engaged 
in  pointing  out  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct ;  when 
tile  senior  Licntenant- Colonel  came  up,  heard  his 
remarks,  and  said  to  the  officer  of  the  guard.  "  I 
arder  that  man,**  meaning  the  speaker,  "to  be 
"elieved  of  guard,  and  to  do  no  more  duty:*'  This, 
le  wrote,  was  joyful  news  to  him,  so  he  took  o£P  his 
leooatrements  and  went  home. 

Fiockhart  attended  gradually  at  the  infirmary 
md  the  Lock  Hospital,  although  the  surgeons 
triginallj  opposed  his  practice.  Afterwards,  he 
'isited  the  prisoners,  in  the  jail,  and  his  short  me- 
loirs  contain  some  cnrious  particulars  respecting 
loted  prisoners.  Ultimately  his  visits  to  all  these 
ilaces  were  encouraged  and  sought  by  the  authori- 
tes.  He  may  indeed  be  considered,  in  Edinburgh, 
he  originator  of  city  and  day  missions ;  and  his 
terseTerance  overcame  a  eurious  repugnance  to  this 
gency  in  the  religious  education  of  the  multitudes, 
rbo  were  growing  up,  passing  on,  and  passing 
way  without  being  cared  for  by  any  party,  until 
Utistics  exposed  the,  at  least,  "negative  feeling** 
)wardt  religion  of  numerous  families  in  our  large 
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When  the  confinements  in  the  guard-house,  in 
le  police-officc,  and  in  the  lunatic  asylum  were 
rer,  and  imprisonment  was  deemed  an  unsuitable 
stum  for  good  service  to  the  public — when  the 
Ule  sefaool  flourished,  and  the  teacher's  time  was 
Tcnpied  by  intellectual  and  religious  work,  his 
sars  rolled  happily  way.  He  was  detained  in 
risoil  at  one  period  i^ntil  he  could  find  secnrity 


that  he  would  not  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh.  He  would  not  allow  any  person  to 
hazard  £2  on  that  hopeless  risk.  When  thus  at 
last  driven  from  Edinburgh  he  went  to  the  Links, 
probably  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates, 
and  there  he  proclaimed  his  message  to  all  who 
would  listen.  Amongst  them  was  one  day  the  late 
Dr.  Simpson,  of  the  Tron  parish,  and  he  came  for- 
ward, shook  the  missionary  earnestly  by  the  hand, 
and  wished  him  "  Gk>d  speed*'  in  the  propagation  of 
his  doctrines.  He  brought  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  hear  a  sermon  on  the  Links,  and  when  money  was 
offered  to  the  preacher  by  the  little  girl,  and  it  was 
kindly  refused.  Dr.  Simpson  would  understand 
the  kind  of  man  whom  he  had  met.  He  was  the 
only  minister,  for  a  season,  as  he  had  been  the  first, 
who  afforded  any  encouragement  to  the  street 
preacher ;  but  his  simple  and  straightforward  prin- 
ples  became  better  understood,  and  other  influential 
friends  appeared  in  his  behalf,  while  the  oharaotcr 
of  the  magistracy  gradually  brightened  up,  until  no 
man  hindered  the  work  which  Robert  Eiookhari 
considered  himself  "  called**  upon  specially  to  per- 
form ;  and  he  performed  it  with  extraordinary 
assiduity,  day  by  day,  in  all  seasons,  for  many 
years. 

'  Hobert  Flookhart*s  school  instruction  finished 
with  his  tenth  year.  Seven  years  more  of  his  life 
were  passed  as  an  apprentice  in  a  aail-making  shop. 
Then  he  enlisted  and  spent  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  his  life  in  the  army.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  military  career,  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
not  greatly  improved  in  intelligence,  although  even 
in  these  dark  times  he  says  that  he  commenced  to 
teach  one  boy  in  the  regiment,  and  was  successful. 
His  reading  afterwards  was  chiefly  confined  to  reli* 
gious  works ;  but  during  his  twenty-five  years 
experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  was  compelled  to 
acquire  general  knowledge.  His  daily  addresses 
on  religion  would  have  exhausted  an  ordinary  mind 
before  the  lapse  of  forty-five  years ;  but  he  had  not 
an  ordinary  mind.  He  had  great  readiness  of 
speech,  and  often  great  originality  of  thought.  His 
audiences  were  generally  idlers  on  the  streets  who 
had  no  other  means  of  passing  a  half  hour,  but 
they  were  not  entirely  composed  of  that  class.  He 
had  regular  hearers  who  came  when  they  could  to 
his  public  services.  The  latter  had  not  often  any« 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  solemnity  of  their 
theme.  Sayings  were  ascribed  to  the  preacher  as 
to  others  that  it  is  improbable  he  ever  uttered. 
He  had  no  reason  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
police,  but  he  did  not  often  refer  to  the  early 
persecutions  which  he  received  at  their  hands. 
Once,  however,  in  describing  the  dwellers  in 
heaven  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  There  are 
saved  Manassehs  in  heaven,  and  saved  Magdaleaes 
in  heaven,  and  saved  Sauls  in  heaven,  and  saved 
publicans  in  heaven,  and  1  believe  it  possible  that 
there  may  be  saved  policemen  in  heaven.'* 

Upon  one  sadly  "raining  night,**  when  the 
clouds  were  pouring  out  a  perfect  tide  of  water,  as 
he  had  finished  singing  the  few  yerees  thai  formed 
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Uie  first  portion  of  his  service,  a  woman  said  to 
bim, "  Mr.  Flockhart,  you'll  never  attempt  to  preach 
in  sic'  a  night  as  thi>."  "  Whisht,  woman,"  an- 
swercd  the  preacher,  "  and  be  thankful  that  the 
Lord's  not  raining  down  fire  and  brimstone  on  you 
and  me  out  o'  heaven."  Many  of  his  audieicc 
could  be  assembled  together  at  a  late  hour  whom 
he  would  have  mbsed  at  an  earlier  hour.  Some  of 
them  were  of  a  class  on  whom  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone of  a  wounded  spirit  are  often  poured  out, 
even  while  the  sun  shines  clearly,  and  all  the  world 
seems  bright  around  them. 

The  common  question  arises,  "  What  good  comes 
of  all  this  man's  exertions  ?'*  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  tell  what  can  never  be  known  in  time.  Un- 
doubtedly he  went  here  and  there  seeking  to  do 
good.  He  was  at  the  bed  of  the  dying,  or  of  the 
sick,  in  the  hospitals,  with  the  words  of  comfort  and 
direction  following  those  of  warning.  He  was 
with  the  weary  prisoner  in  his  bonds,  speaking  of 
the  disseverance  from  all  the  chains  of  sorrow. 
He  passed  anxious  nights  in  the  cell  of  the  con- 
demned ;  last  nights  on  earth  to  them.  Whosoever 
was  beaten  down  by  sins  and  sorrows,  and  for- 
saken seemingly  of  bad  and  good  alike,  whenever 
he  knew  that  desolation  of  heart,  and  whenever  the 
stricken  one  was  to  be  found,  he  brought  to  that 
soul  in  despair,  with  kind  and  tender  language,  the 
universal  remedy.  We  can  regret,  that  of  all  the 
experiences  of  these  forty-five  years  passed  so 
assiduously  iu  doing  good,  there  remains  only  this 
small  record ;  the  unpublished  memories  of 
many  who  met  with  this  street  evangelist,  and  the 
unpublished  registries  of  the  coming  world. 

As  years  fell  down  over  the  old  man  he  became 
weaker  in  body,  but  still  he  persevered  in  his  out 
of  door  works,  and  perhaps  his  age  and  toil-worn 
frame  gave  force  and  pungency  to  his  words. 

The  value  of  out, of  door  addresses  began  to  be 
felt ;  and  the  first  of  these  modern  missionaries  in 
Edinburgh  saw  that  day  and  was  glad.  This  was 
his  testimony  on  that  subject  :-7 

Ye  will  never  get  at  the  ignorant  and  the  profligate  mass 
withoat  it.  I'm  so  glad  I  hod  to  bear  the  brunt  o*t  for  yon. 
I  had  to  suflfer  shame  many  a  day  for  \vhnt*8  so  respectable 
now.  I  had  to  go  to  "  bonds  and  imprisonments"  for  doing 
what  our  Master  did,  for  He  preached  far  oftcner  bv  the  road- 
side, and  by  the  seaside,  than  in  the  synagogue. 

During  his  latter  years  his  house  in  Richmond- 
place  was  often  visited  by  some  of  the  students  of 
theology ;  and  they  learned  tho  practice  there,  if 
they  had  the  theory  in  nobler  rooms.  We  do  not 
insinuate  that  they  could  not  have  learned  more 
than  the  theory  in  their  qlass  ;  for  in  the  years  to 
which  we  refer  it  was  the  best  class  in  Britain,  or 
probably  in  Christendom,  under  certainly  the  best 
tuition.  These  visits  were  useful  lo  the  young 
men ;  they  were  imbued,  some  of  them,  with  part  of 
that  spirit  which  had  actuated  this  man,  and  carried 
him  through  many  troubles  not  easily  borne,  until, 
as  he  said,  his  labours  had  absolutely  become 
respeotable. 

Singular  as  was  his  courtship,  yet  bis  married 


life  was  happy ;  for  his  wife  entered  ftilly  into  iH 
his  schemes  of  doing  good,  and  aopported  bim  io 
them  when  he  bad  no  friend  who  jastiGed  his  pro- 
ceeding, or  who  did  not  oppose  them,  butheralooe; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  to  their  honcrar,  the 
majority  of  the  military  officers  in  the  ctstlf, 
From  his  pension  and  his  school  he  deriTed  oeins 
sufficient  to  live  in  comfort,  and  e?eii  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  his  days  were  passed  iu  cbeerfol* 
ness ;  for  he  had  ere  then  many  friends,  altboogli 
near  him  he  had,  we  believe,  no  relations ;  bat  the 
same  deeds  that  carried  him  to  the  lunatic  asjlan, 
to  the  police  office,  and  the  prison  in  1S13,  bnmgbt 
many  friends  to  his  door  in  1853. 

He  did  good  to  himself.  With  his  penevennce 
and  sober  habits,  supported  by  his  pension,  be 
might  have  got  into  some  small  basmess  in  1814; 
he  might  have  given  to  it  one  half,  perhaps,  of  tiie 
toil  which  he  assumed ;  he  might  have  become  i 
small  broker  or  a  small  dealer,  and  saved  notil  be 
was  a  large  broker  or  a  large  dealer;  and,  adding 
the  gain  of  usury  to  wealth,  he  might  bare  acca* 
mulated  treasure  equal  to  the  cstablishmeat  of  aa 
hospital,  instead  of  the  treasures  he  acoamnlated  in 
his  visitations  of  those  that  were  bnilt ;  but  it  is 
certain  .  that  he  would  not  have  been  nearlj  so 
happy  in  this  life,  and  he  would  not  have  beea 
nearly  so  able  to  say  contentedly,  as  be  said  con- 
tentedly of  the  palsy  that  smote  him  down,  **  We'ie 
met  at  last,  and  we*il  never  be  parted  bat  at  tk 
grave's  mouth." 

His  example  could  only  be  followed  bjlboM 
who  have  the  ability,  which  constituted  tbe  natitn 
"  call  ;*'  and  we  may  add  tbe  means,  howcter  bofi* 
ble  those  means  may  be,  which  hb  early  life  bid 
secured.  He  believed  in  a  supernatural  call,«l 
least  in  his  early  career.  Although  hisesaapie 
cannot  be  copied  fully  by  many  persons,  a  part  of 
it  is  open  to  all.  An  advice  given  kindly,  and  ia 
good  season,  from  one  worknutn  to  another,  naj  bi 
more  effective  preaching  than  any  words,  bowent 
well  chosen,  in  a  large  assembly. 

It  is  now  twelve  months  since  Bobert  Flockbaii 
died,  ripened  by  a  long  summer  of  faith  and  \d 
for  the  grave,  having  nothing  to  bequeath  exc^ 
this  manuscript,  which  Dr.  Guthrie  has  edited  m 
introduced  to,  the  world.  He  left  it  witb  tk 
request  that  any  profits  which  might  arise  from  ib 
sale  should  be  paid  to  the  funds  of  the  Indian  vm- 
sion,  because  he  had  been  "  converted"  in  Benfi 
He  bequeathed  to  the  world  moreover  tbe  legacy* 
a  good  name.  A  large  conoaurse  of  the  6ijafsa  m 
Edinburgh  accompanied  to  the  grave  tbe  lemaitf^ 
the  feeble  old  man,  whose  younger  yean  had  bj 
periods  to  him  of  persecution  in  that  city.  H«  JjJ 
not  changed  until  his  death.  Ediobaigb  baa 
changed,  and  several  town  counoillorB,  in  QOft 
the  successors  of  the  magistrates  who  bad 
soned  him,  testified  their  sympathy  with  bis 
by  joining  in  the  procession  thai,  through  k»ng 
of  spectators,  slowly  followed  the  aoldiera  wbo 
ried  this  old  soldier  to  tbeGraoge  Gemetry.  ' 
had  placed  with  good  ta$te  bis  family  BiUe  ti'^ 
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hjmn  book  "  on  the  top  of  the  coffin,'*  the  instru* 
neots  of  bis  latter  daj  warfare,  for  be  had  long 
lid  aside  the  sword. 

**  And  the  rich  man  died/'  Many  rioh  men  died 
isi  year.  Many  men  who  used  well  their  riches. 
Ind  many  whose  idol  was  wealth;    and  whose 


death  was  a  parting,  from  all  they  had  lived  for ; 
and  to  which  at  parting  they  could  not  even  say 
"Farewell." 

Treasures  are  to  be  gained  in  time  better  worth 
living  for  and  more  valuable  than  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 


WOMAN    AND    WOMANKIND. 

No.  Til. 
SERVANTS  AND  MISTRESSES. 


Sbrvakts  isn't  pison,"  was  the  oracular  deola- 
lUoD  of  one  irate  member  of  the  class,  as  an  ill- 
ivised  remark,  betraying  a  feeling  of  contempt, 
|li  from  her  mistress's  lips.  "Servants  isn't 
1800,  and  they  ain't  to  bie  treated  like  black 
^rocs." 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  she  said. 

"Servants  isn't  pison,"  although  they  very  often 
pison"  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  household. 

good  servant  is  an  acknowledged  blessing,  a  bad 
oe  an  equally  acknowledged  nuisance.  Yet,  how 
)  increase  the  number  of  the  former,  and  decrease 
ist  of  the  latter,  is  a  problem  of  difficult  solu- 
00.  There  are  relative  duties  existing  between  em- 
byer  and  employed — mutual  duties  and  mutual 
iligattOBs ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  because  these  are 
»  frequently  forgotten  that  we  have  so  many 
nnplaints  of  female  domestic  servants. 

families  who  pay  for  services  have  a  right  to 
em,  but  only  to  a  reasonable  degree;  for  servants, 
t  their  side,  have  as  full  a  right  to  consideration, 
by  are  human  beings,  and  not  beasts  of  burden, 
d  they  play  the  part  of  tyrant  who  tax  their 
rength  or  patienoe  too  severely.  Yet  there  are 
indreds  of  people  who  seem  to  forget  this,  and 
ipose  on  female  servants  an  amount  of  work 
lich  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  per- 
rm.  As  an  instance: — A  servant  entered  a 
nily  where  the  people  were  of  this  stamp.  They 
ed  in  a  good-sized  house,  were  seven  or  eight  in 
[mber,  and  kept  only  one  unfortunate  servant  to 

everything  for  them — to  cook,  clean ;  and,  as 
ey  frequently  had  visitors  till  two  or  three  in  the 
ming,  wait  upon  supper  friends.  She  was  kept 
^  night  after  night,  although  she  could  not  lie  in 
d  in  the  morning  to  make  up  her  needful  quantum 
rest.  She  bore  it  for  some  time,  and  then  she 
L  "  They  are  kind  to  me,"  she  said ;  "  but  I 
snot  do  the  work — it  b  too  much." 
She  was  a  very  young  girl,  but  had  been  in 
rvioe  for  some  years,  and  was,  therefore,  a  com- 
tent  judge  of  what  service  should  be.  She  spoke 
partially  of  her  situation,  acknowledged  the 
idness  of  her  employers,  and  therefore  her  state- 
mt  oodd  be  received  with  confidence,  that  "  at 
^t»  the  pain  in  her  limbs,  from  the  amount  of 
tljr  labour,  prevented  her  sleepf 


This  was  one  clear  case  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion.  These  people  were  quite  wealthy  enough  to 
give  their  suppers  to  bachelor  friends,  and  it  would 
have  been  quite  possible,  if  they  had  chosen  to 
economise  in  this  particular,  for  them  to  have  kept 
another  servant,  and  not  overtaxed  the  strength  of 
their  single  domestic.  That  policy  did  not  suit 
them.  They  chose  to  get  the  human  labour  done 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  spend  the  money  thus 
saved  in  less  creditable  ways. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  or  extreme  case.  Thou- 
sands of  such  exist,  and  their  number  holds  up  a 
sort  of  precedent  for  oppression.  They  prejudice 
servants  against  their  employers  of  the  middle 
classes;  for,  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  the 
scale  is  turned,  and  servant  labour  sinks  before 
servant  idleness. 

Servants  are  aware  of  the  duties  which  their 
employers  owe  to  them  ;  and,  seeing  these  duties 
completely  disregarded,  they  learn  to  expect  op- 
pression, are  prepered  to  find  it,  and,  by  these 
feelings,  half  produce  the  mutual  dblike  which 
ends  in  chicanery  on  one  side,  and  suspicion  and 
oppression  on  the  other.  As  a  general  rule,  a  ser- 
vant enters  a  new  situation  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
trust. She  does  not  know  what  it  will  be  like — 
whether  it  will  "suit  her."  Perhaps  the  butcher 
boy  tells  her,  when  he  comes  for  orders  the  next 
morning,  that  six  new  servants  have  been  in  and 
out  in  the  same  number  of  months ;  or  the  man 
who  cleans  the  knives  signifies  that  "  no  one  can't 
stand  the  work ;"  or,  the  mistress  may  be  said  to 
drink ;  or  a  hundred  other  slanders  may  be  adduced, 
all  of  them,  probably,  taking  rise  in  a  speech  of 
truth,  growing  large  by  a  bulk  of  falsehood.  In 
ail  probability  the  foolish  servant  believes  what  she 
hears,  and  sees  its  confirmation  in  every  trifling 
disagreement. 

"  Good  places  make  good  servants,  and  vice  versa; 
but  there  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
a  good  place  is.  Generally,  a  situation  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  work,  and  unlimited  extravagance 
allowed,  under  the  supervision  of  an  idle  or  ineffi- 
cient mistress,  is  considered  a  good  place ;  whereas 
it  is  for  the  servant,  and  her  ultimate  good,  as  bad 
a  place  as  can  possibly  be  had. 

The  general  otitcrv  against  domestic  servants 
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is  perfeotlj  well  foanded;  but,  whilo  the  diaappro- 
bation  is  tlrong,  the  remedy  it  raiserablj  weak. 
Few  mistresses  think  of  improving  the  "  will "  of 
those  who  serve  them,  or  creating  a  kindlj  feeling 
and  interest  in  their  minds.  Thej  do  not  lead  the 
servant  to  loc^  on  the  situation  as  the  home,  and 
not  the  temporary  lodging.  A  servant  will  do  no 
more  than  she  is  compelled,  if  she  sees  that  her 
comfort  is  disregarded,  and  her  happiness  set  aside. 
Servants  are  human  beings,  with  human  feelings, 
and,  in  many  cases,  from  the  very  isolation  of  their 
position,  are  keenly  alive  to  kindness  or  unkindness. 
''  I  would  have  done  anything  if  they  had  given 
me  a  good  word ;  but  'twas  drive  here  and  drive 
there,  and  hurry  and  tear,  and  hard  names,  all  day. 
Hnman  natur  oouldn*t  stand  it.** 

So  said  a  discharged  servant,  and  her  sentence 
contained  the  germ  of  the  discontent  between 
mistress  and  maid.  Labour  is  uphill  work,  if  only 
carried  on  as  a  meted  return  for  so  many  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  duty  is  only  a  feeble  spur. 
But,  let  one  iota  of  good  wiil  be  thrown  in,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  changed  :  labour 
becomes  a  pleasure,  and  a  hard  day's  work—  even 
if  it  be  too  hard,  perhaps — is  followed  by  the 
consciousness  at  night,  as  the  wearied  head  rests 
on  the  pillow,  that  the  worker  is  not  nncared  for 
in  her  day  of  labour ;  and  such  a  consciousness  as 
this  mnst  produce  a  certain  amount  of  attachment, 
unless — and  this  is  the  case  in  numberless  instances 
•—the  servant  be  bad  at  heart. 

The  early  life  and  ordinary  introduction  of  a 
servant  into  the  world  of  labour,  too,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  plead  its  apology  for 
many  of  their  faults.  They  generally  leave  their 
homes  at  an  age  when  children  are  supposed  to 
require  the  greatest  care ;  just  at  that  period  when 
the  mind  begins  to  reason  on  the  circumstances  of 
life,  and  the  feelings  are  maturing  while  the  judg- 
ment remains  unformed.  It  is  a  tremendous  test 
for  a  young  woman — no  wonder,  indeed,  that  so 
many  fail. 

What  should  the  middle  classes,  who  take 
such  care  of  their  young  daughters,  and  try  to 
guard  them  from  every  word  or  thought  of  conta- 
mination, expect,  if  they  sent  them  among  strangers 
—people  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  whom  pro- 
bably they  held  in  light  estee.n.  Of  course,  if  they 
thought  upon  the  matter  at  all,  they  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very  hazardous 
experiment.  Tiiey  might  try  to  arm  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  to  instil  prin- 
ciple into  them  as  a  safeguard  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  give  them 
good  counsel,  teach  them  to  shun  and  hate  vice, 
to  seek  and  love  virtne.  They  might  point  out 
to  them,  and  illustrate,  by  example,  the  conse- 
queuccs  of  the  one  and  the  other,  here  on  earth, 
and  hereafter  in  another  world ;  but  when  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done  they  should  still  feel  the 
experiment  to  be  hazardous,  and  that  conclusion 
would  be  right.  Yet.  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  go  forth  with  few  advantages.    The  girl 


who,  little  more  than  a  ohild,  is  tamed  lAti  tW 
world  as  a  little  drodge  for  a  thilling  a  week,  bas 
in  all  probability  passed  through  a  childhood  of 
neglect.    Her  mother,  a  working  woman,  of  coone, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  has  not  bees  ibia 
to  care  for  her  children ;  she  has-  beea  at  work  ill 
day,  while  they  have  been  running  aboat  the  stfeeU 
or  lanes,  as  her  condition  has  thrown  her  either 
into  the  town  or  country ;  and,  at  night,  what  tine 
has  she  for  admonition  or  advice  P   And,  even  if  ^ 
does  manage  to  give  it,  in  all  probability  it  is  for- 
gotten the  next  day  when  she  is  at  wwk  tgus.  , 
Perhaps  the  girl  goes  to  a  school,  a  eharitj  or 
dame*s  establishment.     She  learns  to  read  her 
Bible,  to  sew,  perhaps  to  write.     She  is  taught,  is 
a  sort  of  lesson,  that  she  must  be  honest,  modest 
truthful ;  but  the  nice  dbtinctions  of  sin  are  for- 
gotten in  this  teaching,  probably,  and  the  giiideo 
not  learn  that  the  first  covetous  thought  is  thi 
theft  in  embryo,  and  the  crafty  equivoeatim  tk 
covert  lie,  the  gay  dress  or  gaudy  ribboo  the  lot 
step  to  ruin  and  degradation.     AH  this  is  oaitt^ 
in   the  regular  routine  of  religious  instnetiQOi 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  thrown  in  as  a  kind  d 
mundane  extra  to  scholastic  education,  not  ao  m«k 
because  it  is  the  one  thing  needful,  as  for  the  all 
of  giving  weight  and  respectability  to  tbe  esbb*^ 
lishment  or  system.     A  girl  reared  thus,  and  taagH 
that  an  outward  decorum  is  essentially  neeeaMi|i 
would  be  oousideted  au  eligible  penoa  to  iatrodtfl 
into  any  house.    Yet  moral  axioms,  and  an  «ofonrf 
external  rule  of  conduct,  will  prove  wnk  lafvguA 
against  temptation.     The  words  "Itoa  A^  i^ 
steal,'*  even  if  engraven  on  the  menoiy,  willfll 
conquer  the  covetous  impulse,  or  turn  the  thoi^ 
away  from  the  trifling  appropriation  which  peihqi 
scarcely  bears  the  appearance  of  a  theft;  and  vhM 
a  fault  is  suspected,  and  a  second  sin. — a  Ue — gim 
the  promise  of  concealment,  will  the  dimly 
bered  axioms  as  to  truth  be  sufficient  to 
the  ambiguity  of  speech,  which  is  tb«  lie  ia 
stance;  the  intended  deceit,  the  falsehood iaspal 
if  not  in  absolute  expression  ?     Certaaaly  net 

This  is  the  training  which  manj  domestic 
vants  have,  as  a  rule,  received  in  their  e»iy  va| 
far  different  to  that  which  manj  of  the 
classes  give  their  children,  who  do  not  grow 
perfect.     They  slip  aside  in  the  path  of  life 
times.     They  may  not  steal  or  tell  lies,  or 
their  bread  in  vice.     Their  temptatioua  are 
that  direction.     Theft  is  removed  from  tbca 
competenee,  falsdiood  by  tbe  cirettaastencis  of  <t 
position,  at  least  tbe  outward,  bwrefaoed 
which  is  considered  a  disgrace;     and  evei 
degrading  ciroumstancea  of  a  lost  lile«    Bet 
they  do  not  sin  in  these  ways^  they  UH  ia 
respective  duties  in  life  perhaps  es  eoapWtfl^ 
their  humbler  sisters  of  a  lower  naik. 

If  these,  with  all  their  advamtagee,  an  set 
they  should  be,  it  is  not  astomebing  that  iir 
without  them  should  also  be  whet  they  am 
child  of  the  poor  woman  leaires  her  adiool 
at  fourteen,  just  ia  th6  sanie  nmj      the 
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qaiU  her*8  at  a  somewhat  later  date ; 

koth  are  then  ooosidered  *'  fiaiabed,'*  and  both  are 

ftrowa  iato  aeti?e  life  just  at  th^  time  when, 
■itead  of  being  finished,  the  real  training  and 
idieataoa  of  the  mind  begins. 

The  sekool-day  mnst  be  looked  on  merely  as  the 
ipriig  of  li£B ;  the  time  for  the  ground  to  be  dag, 
mi  tilled,  and  prepared  for  seed,  not  as  thst  in 
itish  trees  are,  by  miraonlous  growth,  to  attain 
thsir  Ml  magnitude,  and  bring  forth  a  standing 
mi  abiding  erop.  The  summer,  the  after  season, 
ii  tie  time  for  that,  and  adferse  or  fortunate  oir- 
ffmataaoes  may  either  make  or  mar  that  orop.  If 
lood  seed  has  been  sown,  a  good  har?est  may 
farij  be  expeoted,  although  *'  the  enemy  may  come 
mi  low  tares  among  the  wheat." 

Ills  real  and  moat  inflnential  moral  training  of 
S  vonan  begins  when  she  first  eomes  in  oontaot 
ffbh  the  world.  She  has  been  taught  eertain 
Intht  ooneeraing  it,  but  the  world  cuts  a  Toil 
aver  her  eyes  vnd  hides  them  from  her  fiew. 
haptattons  eome  to  her  in  pleasant  shapes ;  she 
mmot  see  any  great  harm  in  dressing  as  others 
kiM,  doing  as  others  do.  Of  eonrse,  she  knows 
irt  a  <«  gay  life,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  rery  horrible 
Ms,  feiy  wicked,  but  "she  will  nerer  eome  to 
te !— Oh,  no ! — she  knows  how  to  keep  herself 
hm  that  !*'  Her  "  Sunday  out,*'  at  first  is  cha- 
isUrised  by  a  two  hours'  unwilling  rest  in  a 
lank  or  chapel.  Her  conscience  tells  her  to  go 
hue,  and  to  quiet  conseienoe  she  goes.  But  one 
Ikbbalh  comes  when  her  fellow- senrant,  or  some 
Head,  perhaps,  is  going  into  the  country  to  haye  a 
np  of  tea,  with  a  mother,  or  an  aunt,  or  a  cousin. 
I»  goes  with  the  friend,  and  thinks  it  no  harm, 
I  just  ht  once."  The  "once"  becomes  many 
■MS,  until  Sunday  is  looked  on  as  a  day  of  plea- 
ue.  Then  comes  the  week  of  labour  and  the  iU- 
ipt  M>balh  in  its  turn,  making  the  routine  of 
kousands  of  ser? ants,  rendering  them,  as  a  class, 
erthlees  and  unprincipled.  The  remedy,  to  a 
tftial  extent,  in  the  way  of  faithful  guardianship 
id  admoniiioa,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of 
w  land :  but  it  must  be  administered  with  kind* 
Ms  and  judgment.  Advice  should  be  given  in 
le  ^irit  of  ddng  good,  and  not  with  the  dieta- 
fial  aasnHiptton  of  the  authority  of  a  mistress. 
But  this  is  a  dilloult  matter  sometimes,  rendered 
IB  more  so  by  the  antagonistic  feeling  which 
ista  between  seirants  and  their  empbyers.  The 
rmar  are  considered  mere  time-serving  creatures, 
le  maka  it  their  business  to  waste,  spoil,  or  steal 
aracb  as  possible,  and  idle  away  the  time  ^hich 
pordiased  by  the  employer,  aid  the  impression, 
tbeBUKjorityof  instanees,isacorreetone.  Upon 
»  ether  hand,  servants  look  en  masters  and  mis- 
issee  an  tyrants,  who  have  purchased  them  for  a 
He,  and,  casting  human  thoughts  aside,  think 
ty  of  bow  they  can  make  the  most  of  the  bargain. 
(d  this  idea  has  truth  in  it  also. 
The  mistress  who,  with  unpardonable  severity, 
icta  from  the  servant  more  than  her  due,  will, 
aH  ptobability  receive  considerably  less  -,  while. 


on  the  eoatrary,  she  who  thinks  a{  her  servant 
remembers  that  she  is  a  human  beings  and  hu  a 
right  to  human  kindness,  will  reap  the  reward  she 
deserves. 

Kindness — judicious  kindness — has  agreat  influ- 
ence, and  there  are  few  persons  who  are  not  mere 
easily  governed,  by  lenity  than  severity.  Oppres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  employer  will  be  followed 
by  rebellion  on  the  side  of  the  employed ;  and  as 
open  rebellion  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
situation,  which  would  entail,  of  course,  serious 
pecuniary  difficulties,  covert  acts  of  hostility  are 
resorted  to.  Hence  arise  the  deceptions  and  other 
of  enoes  which  are  often  brought  against  our  female 
servants.  There  are  few  whose  hearts  are  so  hard 
as  not  to  feel  grateful  for  the  benevolence  which 
makes  their  life  of  labour  light ;  but  it  is  a  bitter 
thought  for  a  poor  young  girl  that  toil  is  bar 
inheritance,  and  oppression  the  weight  under  which 
it  is  to  be  performed.  No  rekxation,  except  per- 
haps on  the  Sunday  afternoon ;  none  of  the  plea* 
sent  things  of  life  to  look  to  for  enjoyment ;  labour 
from  one  weary  day  to  another ;  nothing  but  labour 
from  the  suurise  to  the  sunset  of  life.  A  change 
from  place  to  plaoe — no  home — no  permanent 
resting-place — no  spot  on  earth  to  be  called  her 
home;  banishment  from  those  who  have  reared 
her — a  cold  residence  among  strangers,  while  the 
heart  is  pining  unknown  to  itself  for  human  sym- 
pathy. Such  is  the  general  casle  of  a  servant's 
fate — such  the  soil  which  mistresses  have  to  work 
on. 

The  very  solitude  of  a  servant's  life  paves  the 
way  for  that  interest  which  should  be  felt  between 
her  and  her  employers.  In  former  days  servants 
were  looked  on  as  part  of  the  family  in  which  they 
resided,  who  had  to  be  cared  for,  and  were  expeeted 
to  feel  affection,  and  exercise  fidelity  to  those  iriio 
were  under  such  a  state  their  benefactors. 

The  ease  is  now  different.    Ll-will  and  mistrust 
have  crept  in  and  caused  that  alienation  which  ia  ' 
a  serious  disadvantage  to  both  the  mistress  and  the 
maid. 

The  servant  who  never  considers  that  any  more 
stringent  reason  than  the  loss  of  character  should 
induce  her  to  perform  her  duty,  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  discharge  that  duty  very  conscientiously. 
What  does  she  care,  so  long  as  she  can  seramblf 
through  her  work  somehow,  and  not  commit  any 
error  of  sufllcientmsgnitudeto  damage  her  character? 
She  considers  that  her  time  is  bought  by  people 
who  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  her  as  long  as 
she  does  all  that  they  require.  This  feeling  begeta 
a  corresponding  one  ou  her  part,  and  under  it  she 
serves  them,  or  rather  herself,  by  performing  bar 
duty  in  an  ungracious  manner,  as  a  hard,  unwel- 
eeme  task.  Cross  looks  and  short  rebukes  often 
characterise  the  intercourse  on  either  side.  Bad 
temper  aud  impertinent  replies  foUow,  and  thes 
the  servant  is  dismissed,  when  perhaps  judicious 
treatment  and  forbearance  might  have  ended  in  the 
far  more  desirable  result  of  transforming  her  into  & 
valuable  inmate  of  the  house.     However,  sht 
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leaves,  and  thea,  to  gire  a  aaiisfactory  accoant  for 
her  dismissal,  she  slanders  her  place.  "  She  never 
saw  sooh  people  in  her  life — couldn't  get  a  civil 
word,**  and  even  worse  reasons  than  that,  perhaps, 
she  adduces.  Her  stories  and  exaggerated  account 
of  evils  which,  no  douht,  do  ezi^t  in  a  minor  de- 
gree, circulate.  She  becomes  a  martyr  in  the  eyes 
of  her  companions,  who  repeat  her  statement,  with 
additions  of  their  own,  until  the  situation  gets  what 
is  called  "  a  bad  name ;"  no  decent  servant  will  go 
there,  or,  if  she  should,  she  is  prejudiced  by  the 
reports  of  others,  and  she  sees  things  in  a  jaundiced 
light. 

While  oppression  and  undue  severity  are  to  be 
condemned,  the  equally  disastrous  error  of  over- 
lenity  and  unpardonable  carelessness  is  quite  as 
ruinous  in  its  result,  especially  to  the  servant ; 
indeed,  to  her  it  is  more  ruinous,  destroying  all 
Taluable  habits  and  valuable  rules  of  life. 

A  young  woman  enters  one  of  those  situations 
usually  understood  as  being  "a  good  place."  She 
sees  that  the  mistress  is  very  lax  in  her  require- 
ments from  the  servant,  that  duties  may  be 
neglected  or  not,  and  she  learns  to  neglect  her 
duty.  The  mistress  does  not  care  whether  the 
weekly  bills  come  to  a  few  shillbgs  more  or  less — 
a  few  shillings  cannot  matter !  She  forgets  that 
shillings  make  up  pounds,  and  the  servant  forgets 
it  also,  and  finds  it  very  pleasant  to  forget  it ;  thus 
she  is  taught  extravagance. 

A  young  woman  may  marry  from  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  prospect  has  her  husband  of  find- 
ing a  good  wife  and  home  P  His  income  will  not 
afford  extraragance,  yet  she  cannot  or  will  not 
forego  her  usual  style  of  living.  She  either  gets 
into  debt  or  grumbles  unceasingly,  unless  she 
mends  her  ways,  but  the  "mending**  is  more 
difficult  than  the  making  in  such  a  case,  and  this 
she  discovers  when  too  late ;  then,  perhaps,  she 
also  finds  out  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  she 
had  not  been  trained  in  "  a  good  place.'* 

Mistresses  who  keep  such  a  household  do  a 
grievous  wrong.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference 
between  parsimony  and  economy  as  between  star- 
ration  and  moderation.  A  servant  has  a  right  to  as 
much  wholesome  food  as  she  requires,  but  she  has 
no  right  to  destroy  them  more  than  she  requires, 
and  her  mistress  has  no  right  to  do  it,  by  permit- 
ting undue  extravagance. 

A  servant  has  a  right  to  moral  care  and  train- 
ing. The  wealthy  are  pUced  in  station  above  their 
poorer  brethren,  and  they  also  have  the  talent  of 
extended  judgment,  thought,  and  intellect  given  to 
them,  and  all  these  they  have  to  expend  in  the 
service  of  those  who  may  be  poorer  in  these  re- 
spects. 

It  is  the  clear,  pointed  duty  of  a  mistress  to 
inculcate  good  habits  in  her  servants,  without 
any  hope  of  self-adyantage,  but  because  it  is  her 
duty— because  her  position,  as  mistress,  involves 
her  in  an  amount  of  responsibility,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  self-advantage  will  be  the  sure 
reward.    It  may  not  always  be  so,  for  ingratitude 


will  be  frequently  met  with,  and  firm,  jadieioas 
treatment  considered  harsh  oppression. 

Perhaps  it  %iay  seem  a  veiy  pleasant  thing  for 
a  young  woman  who,  of  course,  prefers  pleasure  to 
work,  to  live  in  a  situation  when  she  can  be  out 
half  her  time,  have  her  friends  at  home,  and  feast 
them  on  the  overplus  of  dainties  which  she  eiqojt. 
Doubtless,  such  a  life  may  seem  pleasanter  tbo 
one  iu  a  quiet  household  where  duty  is  the  piine 
object,  and  amusement  a  secondary  eonsideratio& ; 
and  if  it  could  be  ensured,  perhaps  the  pleisare 
might  be  acknowledged;  but,  as  the  don^ 
cannot  be  promised,  the  real  advantage  maj  be 
doubted. 

In  the  easiest  situations  differences  mayandwil 
arise,  and  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  toj 
laxity  which  the  servant  so  highly  approves  is  bs 
cause  of  dismissal ;  and  then  she  finds  all  otber 
pUces  hard  after  that  which  has  spoilt  her  for  il 
others.  Thus  that  girl's  future  misery  may  be  kid 
at  the  door  of  the  mistress  who,  with  unpardonable 
weakness,  permitted  the  errors  which,  in  the  kn; 
run,  prove  her  bane. 

The  immense  influence  which  servants  wieU  it 
our  househslds  is  seldom  sufficiently  estinaied. 
They  are  with  us  in  almost  every  action  of  od 
daily  life.  They  hear  our  conversation,  are  mA 
acquainted  with  our  thoughts,  even  oar  faoBf 
secrets  are  known  to  them ;  for  servants  do  b»b- 
age  in  some  wonderful  manner  to  gain  an  insigkt 
into  these.  Our  children  are  confided  to  tbeir 
care,  and  must  necessarily  drink  in  poison  or  wboi^ 
some  food  from  their  daily  interchange  of  wor^ 
with  their  attendants.  Many  a  questioitttii 
thought  has  sprung  in  the  nursery ;  and  thoasudi 
of  children,  even  tens  of  thousands,  have  ptactiafli 
the  first  fatal  lessons  of  deception  to  a  pareatit 
the  bidding  of  an  unscrupulous  nursemaid. 

Our  great-grandmothers  would  not  have  po^ 
mitted  their  maids  to  scrub  their  rooms  in  "  boopa^ 
yet  housemaids  now  wear  crinoline,  and  wfa^ebm 
and  spring  petticoats,  and  pretend  to  do  tbdr  ««k 
in  them.  Then  come  their  fiowers  and  cheap  fiao^ 
the  bugle  trimming  to  the  bonnet,  and  the  be^ 
lace  bobbing  round  the  chubby  pumpkin  of  a  fao^ 
beading  the  corpulent  body  of  some  fashion  a^iniK 
cook.  All  are  absurdities,  and  dangerous  moreor^ 
for  these  things,  although  tawdry,  and  tnioper^ 
and  foolish,  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  w« 
out  in  time,  and  the  wages  of  a  servant  will  arf 
enable  her  to  obtain  them  honestly,  andslaopatlf 
a  little  money  against  sickness  or  misfortune.  ^ 
only  do  they  cost  her  money,  but  she  has  to  apiw 
time  and  thought  in  their  purchase  and  coostrtf* 
tion ;  and  then  comes  the  habit  of  thinkiag  of  Aoj 
sort  of  things,  the  consequent  love  of  fineiy, » 
the  means  of  displaying  that  finery — the  wilkii  ^ 
dancing-rooms,  the  gay  companicms,  and  tbe  g9 
scenes— all  these  follow  in  the  trail  of  tl«  towdij 
finery,  and  all  might  be  checked  in  the  beginaiBgjf 
a  j  udioious  remark  from  her  mistress.  Perhaps  ■ 
remark  might  not  be  liked,  but  that  does ixi0 
onerate  the  mistress  from  the  dut j.    A  maa  vot  , 
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Dot  see  a  chUd  runDing  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
rithoat  trying  to  stop  him ;  and  a  mistress  should 
lot  see  her  serrant  staggering  towards  her  precipice 
rithoat,  at  any  rate,  raising  her  Toice  in  warning. 

"  It  is  not  our  business/'  urge  many  witnesses ; 
*  as  long  as  our  servants  appear  properly  and  con- 
istently  clad  before  us — we  have  nothing  to  do 
rith  their  dress  on  other  occasions."  There  ap- 
pears to  be  reason  in  this.  Serrants  are  indepen- 
leot  agents — they  have  the  right  to  dress  as  they 
4ease,  in  their  simple  relation  of  one  person  to 
mother;  but  here  we  come  back  to  the  old  pro- 
nsitioo,  and  say  that  the  responsibility  of  a  mis* 
ress  compels  her  even,  against  her  will,  to  state 
be  truth  to  her  servant. 

If  such  was  the  custom  of  society,  servants 
roold  be  improved,  and  we  should  have  fewer  of 
Iwm  running  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
ad  spending  the  few  pounds  they  get  in  folly. 

The  number  of  female  servants  out  of  place,  cast 
x»e  on  the  streets,  without  employment  or  the 
leans  oi  living;  increases  the  moral  degradation  of 
ur  cities  and  our  towns ;  and  the  remedy  for  the 
rrors  through  which  situations  are  lost  lies  in  a 
ertain  degree  with  the  ladies  of  our  land,  who  will 
rove  kinder,  both  to  their  servants,  themselves, 
ad  the  commonity  at  large,  by  seeking;  both  by 
cample  and  precept,  to  remedy  those  errors,  and 
oforce  a  punctual  discharge  of  duty,  than  by  wink- 
ig  at  faults,  and  flinching  from  reproving  them. 

And  servants  are  keen  observers,  all  the  more 
een  from  their  minds  not  being  taken  from  the 
issing  events  of  the  day  by  intellectual  thoughts 
r  pursuits.  They  are  very  shrewd,  moreover,  and 
iTf  soon  know  that  if  a  lady  sees  anything  which 
le  disapproves  of,  and  fails  to  notice  it,  it  is  be- 
lose  she  is  afraid  to  do  so,  and  then  the  servant 
ioomes  in  embryo  the  mistress,  and  does  very 
aeh  as  she  pleases.  She  wont  say  anything,  is  the 
longht,  and  its  truth  is  proved  by  practice, 
liereas  the  lady  who  does  not  scruple,  firmly  and 
icidedly  to  say  all  she  deems  right,  wins  her  ser- 
nts  esteem,  although  she  may  excite  some  feeling 

annoyance  by  the  disapprobation  she  expresses, 
id  esteem  is  a  very  strong  rein,  guiding  power- 
lly.  There  is  another  error  we  would  point  at, 
id,  in  advocating  perfect  kindness,  warn  against 
i  d^^erating  into  undue  familiarity.  Inequality 
station  need  never  be  forgotten — the  mistress 
ly  be  the  servant's  friend,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
e  must  not  permit  the  servant  to  be  hers — ue,, 
e  may  enter  into  the  family  affairs  of  the  latter, 
npathise  with  her  sorrows,  and  participate  in  any 
tie  joy  she  may  have,  without  the  servant^  in  her 
rn,  becoming  the  confidante.  That  is  not  her 
eation,  and  can  in  no  way  whatever  be  servicea- 
s  to  her.  Different  degrees  of  society  have  been 
dained,  and  have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages 
the  world.  Their  effect  is  salutary,  and  they 
iy  not  be  overlooked  with  impunity.  An  undue 
nlllarity  is  as  unwise  as  supercilious  pride— the 
e  bringa  the  mistress  to  one  level,  and  perhaps 
s  other  degrades  her  further ;  but,  however,  that 


may  be,  the  evil  influence  is  the  same,  the  barrier, 
of  respect  U  removed,  and,  a^  a  consequence,  au- 
thority falls  to  the  ground.  If  a  servant  has  your 
secret — and  there  are  family  secrets  and  family 
cares  everywliere — she  becomes  half  mistress  in 
the  house.  Nor  is  the  fine  lady*s  maid,  who  pro* 
fesses  to  speak  French  and  German,  who  wears  her 
lady's  cast  off  dresses,  and  cast  off  or  existing 
follies,  a  more  suitable  confidante  than  the  country 
girl,  at  eight  pounds  per  annum ;  indeed,  the  latter 
might  be  the  more  worthy  recipient  of  confidence 
of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  the  unsophisticated  coun- 
try maiden  will  be  more  likely  to  have  the  finer 
gifts  of  nature  unmarred,  than  the  serving  damsel 
who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  artifice  and  learns  to 
admire  and  imitate  its  worthlessness.  fiut  con- 
fidence between  mistress  and  maid  should  be  guided 
by  the  line  of  demarkation  announced  in  the  old 
saying  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt."  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to  all  others.  Old  and 
and  valued  servants,  these  who  have  nursed  us  in 
our  infancy,  and  learnt  to  look  on  us  almost  in  the 
light  of  children  of  their  own,  may  be  made  the 
depository  of  sorrows,  cares,  and  anxieties,  but  such 
instances  are  rare,  far  too  rare. 

"  Never  talk  to  a  servant  except  about  her  bu- 
siness," said  an  old  lady  to  her  step  daughter, 
"always  let  the  object  of  your  conversation  be 
something  connected  with  her.  £ither  explain 
her  work,  or  enforce  her  duties,  or  listen  to  her 
little  cares  and  troubles ;  all  this,  even  to  the 
patient  listening  to  the  troubles,  is  your  duty ;  but 
keep  your  own  counsel,  and  never  let  her  hear  from 
you  what  you  would  not  have  her  repeat  on  your 
authority  to  the  world."  The  old  lady  was  right. 
Servants  are  elevated  at  the  idea  of  being  exalted 
into  the  confidence  of  their  mistresses,  and  the 
temptation  to  gossip  on  the  subject  is  too  great  to 
be  resisted.  The  next  door  servant,  perhaps,  re- 
ceives a  hint  in  a  mysterious  manner,  or  if  she  does 
not  happen  to  be  an  acquaintance,  some  cousin,  or 
aunt,  or  sister,  hears  the  news,  and  thus  the  storj 
is  retailed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  gaining  in  bulk  aa 
it  travels.  Thus  has  many  a  scandalous  story  been 
propagated.  Servants  are  ready  enough  to  pick 
up,  by  listening,  all  the  news  they  can,  surely 
ladies  need  not  help  them  in  their  gathering.  Yet 
many  mistresses  do  gossip  in  a  most  unpardonable 
manner  with  their  servants,  and  thus  hold  out  a 
premium  to  exaggeration,  and  falsehood,  and  mis- 
representation, and  the  chances  are  that  in  one  long 
gossip  truth  will  be  outraged  to  a  tremendous 
extent. 

Two  sisters  came  to  London,  each  of  them 
meaning  to  take  a  situation.  The  younger  of  the 
two  readily  found  a  pUce  as  maid  of  all  work,  but 
the  elder  was  above  everything  of  that  kind.  She 
was  a  very  grand  lady  indeed,  in  her  own  esteem, 
and  quite  worth  the  seventeen  pounds  ayear  she 
asked ;  at  least  she  felt  convinced  of  that  fact. 
But  the  ladies  she  saw  thought  differently,  none  of 
them  would  take  her,  and  she  remained  out  of  place 
until  her  money  was  gone,  and  until  her  banker^* 
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t.#.,  tbe  persoB  she  borrowed  of,  would  lend  ber  no 
more,  tad  then  she  was  obliged  to  take  an  jibing 
she  ooiild  get.  Her  greedy  lore  of  monej  stood 
in  her  waj,  and,  instead  of  being  contented  with  a 
Boderate  sum  in  a  decent  Christian  home,  she 
obtained  large  wages  in  the  senrioe  of  a  wealthy 
Jewess.  It  was  not  a  good  home  for  a  Christian 
woman ;  the  Sabbath  was  disregarded,  diaaer  par- 
ties were  giren  on  that  day,  and  when  that  was  not 
the  ease,  the  Christian  serrants  were  lent  to  other 
luaelitish  friends,  who  on  the  Christians*  Sabbath 
kept  holyday.  Bat  the  senrant  kept  her  pUce ; 
she  lofed  her  money  better  than  her  religbn,  and 
slighted  the  one  for  the  other ;  yet  was  she  not 
contented.  She  told  strange  tales  of  that  house, 
and  some  of  them  rather  HiarYeUons  too.  The 
wealth  of  those  people  was  great,  but,  according  to 
the  senrant's  account,  one  of  the  eastern  passages  of 
the  Arabian  tale  must  hare  been  transplanted  to 
the  Loikdon  scene,  and  been  lent  to  the  wealthy  aon 
of  Moses.  "  And  the  ailTcr  teapot  they  always  use 
at  breakfast  is  as  large  as  the  largest  waah*hand 
bcsin,'*said  the  sister  in  her  yery  enthusiastic  des- 
criptkm  of  this  abode.  She  forgot  that  sudi  an 
appendage  to  the  breakfast  table  would  have  been 
useless  from  its  weight.  **And  they  haye  one 
room  n  the  house,  filled  with  large  boxes  full  of 

plate,  and'* .     She  was  abruptly  stopped  in 

her  rdation  by  the  CTident  disinclination  of  her 
auditors  to  be  entertained  thus.  If  she  had  be«i 
repeating  some  scandalous  story,  she  would,  no 
•doubt,  hare  exaggerated  in  the  same  degree.  The 
Addition  to  the  weight  of  the  teapot,  or  siie  of  the 
plate  riiest,  was  a  harmless  matter  so  fmr  as  her 
mistress  wu  concerned.  It  would  not  hare  been 
fo  if  some  failing  of  the  lady's  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  teapot  in  the  story,  and  had  gained  weight 
k  tke  same  ratio. 

And  almost  i^i  seryants  deal  in  the  marrellous, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a  senseless  thing  for  a  mistress 
to  swpply  the  material.  The  cheap  literature  of  the 
presest  di^  is  no  adfantage  to  the  housemaids  and 
•oeks  of  our  era.  "Jane  was  a  capital  senrant," 
said  a  lady  lately,  <<  until  she  took  in  a  cheap 
publication ;  after  that  we  could  never  get  anything 
properly  done.  The  floors  were  not  scrubb^,  the 
beds  remained  unmade  until  a  late  honr  in  the  day, 
and  ail  thsough  the  attraotifc  stories.  Our  dinner 
was  burnt,  the  potatoes  forgotten,  for  Jane  was 
crying  over  the  sorrows  of  a  fid^itious  heroine,  and 
forgetting  the  real  annoyance  she  was  causing  us, 
and  all  through  the  affecting  love  tales.  That 
publication,  through  Jane,  met  me  in  every  comer 
of  my  house.  The  romances  were  her  ruin — to 
them  she  owed  the  loss  of  her  situations,  and  those 
who  told  them,  in  reparation,  should  make  hers  the 
iMsis  of  another  history,  and  send  her  the  proceeds 
aiising  from  its  sale." 

Domestic  servuits  are  necessary — that  is  un- 
doubted— and,  therefore,  as  they  are  one  necessary 
in  Kfe,  and  one  of  great  magnitude  moreover,  their 
training  is  a  subject  worthy  of  considcratioa. 

And  hero  comes  woman's  work  again.    It  is  a 


very  beaxitM  thing  for  women  to  plaj  home  mis- 
sionaries,  and  fo  about  the  lanes  and  hedges  aad 
streets  and  alleys  seeking  to  do  good;  it  it  areiy 
beautiful  thing,  quite  riglit  and  quite  neoessuy ;  Ui 
there  is  missionary  work  in  vveiy  household,  hmea 
human  hearts  to  have  the  seed  of  food  or  31  tova 
in  them.  Every  action  of  a  lady's  Bfeli  seeabj 
her  servants,  every  word  she  utters  most  bwisooie 
kind  of  influence.  Her  example  is  a  lesson  li 
them,  and  tbeylook  up  to  her  unconsdooslj  tsasort 
of  rule  for  life.  The  influence  of  the  mistresses  of! 
society  over  the  servants  is  tremendous,  and  mf 
much  good  may  be  done  by  remembering  that  fset^ 
If  each  mistress  of  a  family  made  it  her  practieej 
just  to  give  a  little  word  of  good  advice,  when  m 
saw  error  creeping  in,  the  result  must  be  satis{l^ 
tory,  and  she  wouhl  do  herself  no  harm  bytiui^ 
setting  the  right  before  another,  and  becoming 
active  and  actual  home  missionary.  Bet  tk| 
general  rule  is  to  leave  servants  to  themselfes, 
not  care  much  whether  they  go  right  or  wrong, 
long  aa  they  get  through  their  work  and  don't 
more  than  they  are  worth.  Kow,  while  this 
of  feeling  lasts,  servants  will  remain  exactly  vbit 
they  are,  rather  unprincipled,  without  noch 
except  for  themselves  and  their  own  interests, 
it  be  not  the  duty  of  the  mistress  to  speak 
word  of  admonition,  to  whom  does  tb^  di^ 
belong  P  To  no  one.  Servants  have  their  biUcs; 
of  course,  they  bave»  but  they  don't  slwtjs  mi 
them — ^just  as  rich  people  have  theirs,  and  ia  iib 
manner  neglect  the  perusal.  Mothers  talk  to  tU 
children  of  tiieir  moral  conduct  and  responsiy^ 
and  why  cannot  they  give  a  kindly  word  of  vkb 
some  advice  to  a  servant  as  well,  instead  of  a 
rebuke.  Of  course,  s^vanta  are  provoking 
tiresome,  and  disagreeable,  and  of  course  th^ 
cheat  and  tell  flbsy  and  do  a  hundred  things 
should  not  do,  but  they  will  be  none  tlie 
likely  to  do  these  things  beosttse  a  word  of 
is  occasionally  dropped  into  their  mmds. 

The  reformation  of  thefemakserving-clssiesi 
pre-eminently  woman's  work.  Men  have  littk  todi 
with  it.  A  man  has  no  business  in  his  Utch^ 
ordering,  and  meddling  with  bis  female  ssrrsfib; 
and  a  good  servant  will  tell  him  so.  The  maiM 
may  have  to  take  a  recreant  vixen  to  task,  bo^i 
a  general  rule,  a  master  has  nothing  to  do  viti  )i 
fcmye  servants — that  is  the  wife's  profioee,  !■ 
hers  alone.  And  the  improvement  of  the  semrfl 
of  the  day  is  an  object  of  such  immense  ioffld* 
ance  that  it  merits  strenuous  efforts  to  effsot  k 

To  use  a  *<  usedmp"  aimile^  ^^Bcms  wis  d 
built  in  a  day."     Stone  by  stone  was  the 
city  raised,  which  became  the  qaeoi  of  sH 
and  gave  laws  to  the  whole  world ;  and  the 
of  domestic  servants  will  not  be  destroyed  bf 
effort,  but  let  each  woman  of  our  land  do>  vlnt 
can  to  regulate  her  own  household,  and  thea 
we  hope  that  the  class  of  female  semnts  viD 
time  be  imiHK>ved,  and  they  will  pioft^  h  ^ 
should  be,  a  bleesjng  to  their  emfbyeis  i0tf  | 
womaakind. 
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Some  time  li&s  elapsed  since  we  gave  any  large  space 
to  the  poets ;  and  although  the  class  of  minor  volumes 
have  not  aecnmnlated  to  any  great  nnmber— for  poets, 
like  proae  writers,  may  be  wise  enough  not  to  publish 
in  bad  times— yet  we  have  several  of  them  that  have 
long  been  begging  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and' look- 
ing quite  reproachfully  at  our  negligence  or  procrasti- 
nation— it  may  be  difficult  to  say  which,  and  probably 
true  to  say  both. 

Tbars  is  **  Merope,***  an  ambitious  volume,  with  a 
dasiical  theme,  with  a  preface  consisting  of  a  criticism 
on  all  former  '*Meropes,"  and  a  historical  introduction. 
The  poem  is  dramatic  in  form.  The  story  of  Merope 
is  its  subject.  That  tragedy  has  been  told  in  different 
terms.  It  is  always  a  tragedy,  but  some  poets  clothe 
it  with  greater  horrors  than  others.  The  story  is  short 
Merope  was  the  Queen  of  Messenia,  in  virtue  of  her 
marriage  with  Cresphontes,  its  king.  They  had  three 
•OM.  Cresphontes  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Heraclidoe,  by  whom  and  the  Dorians  the  Messenians 
hid  been  conquered.  Cresphontes  wished  to  amidga- 
mate  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors.  It  is  a  tale  of 
Norman  and  Saxon  in  the  days  of  early  Greece. 
Polyphontes  was  the  follower  and  friend  of  Cresphontes. 
He  waa  one  of  the  aristocratic  race,  and  the  prime 
minister  of  Messenia.  He  was  alarmed,  along  with  the 
other  Dorian  chiefs,  at  the  favour  shown  by  Cresphontes 
to  the  plebeians.  In  Stenyclaros,  their  capital,  he 
nmrdercd  the  king  while  he  was  engaged  in  sacrifice  to 
Zeus,  The  two  elder  sons  perished  in  the  disturbance 
which  followed.  The  younger  son  escaped  to  his  rela- 
tives in  Arcadia.  JEpytus,  the  name  of  this  young 
nan,  returned  to  Stenyclaros  when  he  had  reached  the 
years  ef  discretion,  and  told  Polyphontes,  who  then 
reigned  at  Stenyclaros,  a  story  of  his  own  death,  pre- 
teadnig  to  be  somebody  else,  He  had  determined, 
with  the  advice,  assistance,  and  counsel  of  his  uncle 
Laos,  to  kill  the  tyrant,  appeal  to  the  Messenians,  and, 
of  course,  resumes  his  father's  throne.  During  the 
many  years  that  he  had  been  growing  up  to  manhood, 
Herope,  his  mother,  had  been  a  resident  in  the  palace 
of  Steovclarot,  under  the  same  roof  with  Polyphontes, 
who  had  slain  her  husband,  and,  as  she  believed,  her 
two  sons.  Some  of  the  poets  who  have  sung  her  sor- 
rows, hold  that  she  was  married  to  Polyphontes.  Mr. 
Arnold  follows  the  version  more  creditable  to  her, 
jMch  keeps  her  a  widow  to  the  end.  Indeed,  he  makes 
Folyphantes  a  very  creditable  personage,  in  some 
jwpects,  with  whom  we  can  afford  to  sympathise  a  very 
fittle.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  arrival  of  Apytus, 
he  is  made  to  plead  his  cause  with  Merope,  while  she 
^proceeJBng  with  her  train  of  maids  of  honour,  who 
ronn  the  chorus  in  the  drama,  to  celebrate  in  tears 
|*»f  *Mivcraary  of  the  assassination  of  her  husband. 
Pwyphootet  propoaet,  aa  he  has  done  before,  to  marry 
Merope,  and  assume  Apytoa  as  their  h«r  to  the  crown 
of  Messenia,  thus  effecting  a  junction  between  the  two 
»^  which  is  a  better  way  of  healing  breaches  than 
by  killing  commoner  or  more  vulgar  plants.  Merope 
Joes  not  ame  at  that  time ;  but  as  as  she  stops  to  dis- 
P^tenid  mscoss  the  chrcumstances,  it  is  more  than 
P[»»fc«bl*  A«t  she  will  be  won,  unless  a  stop  is  put  to 
■e  negociation. 

When  the  Queen  Dowager,  whom  Polyphontes  wishes 
igain  to  become  Oueen  Regnant,  returns  from  the  rites 
tt  the  tomb  of  CresDhontcs,  she  finds  the  old  friend 
rho  visiu  her  annually  from  Artadia,  with  intelligence 
>f  her  son  JEpytus.  There  were  no  post-offices  and 
to  rnlways  hi  thoae  parts  and  years ;  so  Merope  was 
compelled  to  be  contented  with  an  annual  message 
"         ■  ■  "■-      -■      '    - 
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from  her  relatives.  This  gendeman,  whole  name  it 
Areas,  has  heard  the  report  in  the  court  that  an  Arcan 
dian  youth  has  arrived,  with  intelligence  that  ^pytut 
is  dead,  and  is  even  then  engaged  in  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  monarch.  Farther  than  that  Areaa 
understands  that  the  Arcadian  killed  ^pylus  to  in- 
gratiate  himself  at  the  court  of  Stenyclarot,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  communicate  to  Merope  this  view. 
That  lady  finds  access  to  the  chamber  of  the  Arcadian 
when  he  sleeps  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey ;  and 
with  a  sacrificial  axe  in  her  hand,  has  nearly  ended 
his  career,  when  Areas,  who  accompanied  her,  dia- 
covered  the  blunder,  and  recognised  in  the  well-nigh 
murdered  and  sleeping  youth  his  charge  ^pytus,  who 
had  outstripped  him  m  the  journey.  By  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  mother  and  son  are  made  to  take  counsel  together, 
with  the  aid  of  the  chorus — which  is  very  unnatural ; 
as  if  queens  andprincei  talked  over  state  secrets  in  the 
company  of  *' singing  ^en  and  singing  women,"  ex- 
cept at  Lucknow,  m  Oude.  The  queen  dissuades 
iSpytus  from  the  assassination  which  he  contemplates. 
It  seems  almost  clear  that  Polyphontes  haa  made  an 
impression  on  her  widowed  heart  However,  ^pytua 
is  not  to  be  overruled  in  his  purpose.  He  kilts  the 
king,  overthrows  the  Dorian  faction,  and  re-establishes 
the  sovereignty  of  his  house  at  Stenyclaros.  Thua 
ends  a  tragedy,  which  is  said,  on  the  high  auUiority  of 
Cicero,  to  have  been  originally  written  by  Euripides. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  popular  and  well- 
known  work :  but  the  text  Is  lost  The  story  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  more  modem  tragedies,  which  Mr. 
Arnold  enumerates,  referring  chiefiy  to  the  Itidian  by 
Maffei,  and  the  French  by  Voltaire.  Mr.  Arnold  in- 
tended to  render  the  parts  of  the  story  eonsistent  with 
the  principles  which  we  should  expect  to  actuate 
Merope,  and  to  raise  Polyphontes  In  our  estimation ; 
and  m  these  respects  he  has  been  successAil.  He 
makes  the  events  more  natural,  and,  theref(»re,  more 

Srobable  than  his  predeoeaaore  had  done.  He  haa^  in« 
eed,  rendered  Polyphontes  an  interesting  character  in 
recent  circumstances.  We  are  astonished  that  he  waa 
not  afraid  to  put  the  following  language  upon  the  llpa 
of  Polyphontes ;  but  he  wrote  before  the  state  prosecn- 
tions  of  Mr.  Truelove  and  others.  He  must  not  expect, 
however,  a  passport  to  Paris  in  the  existing  state  of 
matters.  He  has  criticised  Maffei  and  Voltaire's 
tragedies  of  <* Merope;*'  and  he  prefers  the  Italian ; 
while,  for  reasons  stated,  he  prefers  his  own  to  both ; 
and  he  has  defended  assassination  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Polyphontes,  in  the  following  verses,  explaina 
to  Merope  ms  motives  in  the  muraer  of  her  hus- 
band : — 

Not  so :  let  these  Messeaiaa  maideni  nark 
The  fear'd  and  blaekeo'd  mler  of  their  race. 
Albeit  with  lips  naapt  to  self  excise, 
Blow  off  the  spot  of  morder  from  his  name. 
Harder  I— bat  what  ii  murder  f    When  a  wretch 
For  private  gain  or  hatred  takes  a  life, 
We  call  it  mnrder,  crash  him,  brand  his  name ; 
Bat  when,  for  some  great  public  caase,  an  arm 
Is,  without  love  or  hate,  antterel^  raised 
Against  a  power  exempt  ttota  cottnoa  cheeks, 
Dangeront  to  all,  to  be  bat  thas  aonall'd^-^ 
Ranks  any  man  with  mnrder  soch  aa  act  F 
With  grieroai  deeds,  perhaps,  with  marder— aol 
Find  then  such  canse,  the  charge  of  murder  fidls  t 
Be  jndge  thyself  if  it  aboand  aot  here. 

The  chorus,  as  counsellors,  interrupt  the  ourroit  of 
the  narrative.  Mr.  Arnold  clings  to  them,  likes  them, 
and  makes  much  of  them ;  but  we  think  that  they  are 
altogether  unnatural  where  he  places  them,  however 
consistent  their  employment  may  be  with  the  rule  of 
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the  Greek  drama.  Then,  we  are  often  unahle  to  tell 
any  reaaon  why  to  Merope,  and  also  other  neople,  the 
leader  alone  occaiuonally,  and  sometimes  all,  sing  or 
speak.  Look  at  the  following  passage,  page  75,  where 
Merope  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  Arcadian  occu- 
pant of  the  guest  chamber  has  murdered  her  son, 
^pytus : — 

:  MimOPS :  What  then  P 

Seems  it  lighter,  my  loss, 

If,  perhaps,  anpiereed  by  the  sword, 

My  ehild  lies  in  a  jagg*d 

Sunless  prison  of  rocks, 

On  (he  black  wave  borae  to  and  fro  P 
Tub  Choeus  :  Worse,  far  worse,  if  his  friend, 

If  the  Arcadian  within. 

If— 
Mbbops  (wUk  a  start) :  How  say's!  thonP  within  P 
The  Choeus  :  lie  in  the  goest  chamber  now, 

Faithlessly  roardered  his  friend. 
Mebopx  :  Te,  too,  ye,  too,  join  to  betray,  then, 

Yonr  Qneen  1 
Tux  Choeus  :  What  is  this  P 

MxEOPS :  Ye  knew, 

O,  filse  friends  1  into  what 

Haven  the  murderer  had  dropped  P 

Ye  kept  silence  P 
The  Choeus  :  In  fear, 

O,  loved  mistress  !  in  fear. 

Dreading  thine  over- wrought  mood, 

Wliat  I  knew  I  oonceaTd. 
MxEOPi :  Swear  by  the  gods  henceforth  to  obey  me ! 
The  Choeus  :  Unhappy  one,  what  deed 

Purposes  thy  dnpair  P 

I  promise — but  I  fear. 

Now,  we  do  not  understand  this  mixture  of  plural 
and  singular  in  the  management  of  any  chorus :  this 
address  of  Merope  to  **  false  friends,"  and  one  only 
answers — ^this  demand  for  an  oath  from  all  while  one 
only  swears.  The  leader  might  sometimes  answer  one 
for  all,  and  sometimes  all  for  one ;  but  there  must  be 
reason  in  the  selection,  and  there  is  none,  for  example, 
in  Uie  following  lines  :— 

The  Choeus  :  Interpret,  then ;  for  we,  it  seesss,  are  duU. 

Aecas  :  Your  king  desir'd  the  profit  of  his  death. 
Not  the  black  credit  of  his  murderer. 
That  stem  word  "  murder*'  had  too  dread  a  sound 
For  the  Messenian  hearts,  who  lov'd  the  prince. 

Tex  Choeus  :  Suspicion  grave  I  see,  but  no  clear  proof. 

The  employment  of  a  chorus  hardly  justifies  the 
poet  in  throwing  in  units  and  pluralities  here  and 
there,  as  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey  is  said  to  have  advised 
one  author  to  cast  his  commas  by  chance,  in  showers. 
Mr.  Arnold  selected  a  difficult  theme,  and  he  has 
caught  the  style  of  the  Greek  poets — pointed  and  terse. 
He  has  produced  a  Merope  which  may  never  acquire 
the  popularity  of  its  predecessors,  for  the  classic  style 
is  no  longer  popular,  but  which  is  more  natural,  and 
therefore  superior,  to  any  of  them.  And  the  chorus 
can  be  foreiven,  for  the  sake  of  some  beautiful  lines, 
which  read  as  if  they  had  been  written  three  thousand 
years  ago.    They  narrate  the  death  of  Hercules : — 

O  villages  ot  (Eta, 

With  hedges  of  the  wild  rose  I 

O  pastures  of  the  mosntain, 

Of  short  graM  beaded  with  dew. 

Between  the  pine  woods  and  the  cliffs ! 

O  cliffs  left  by  the  eagles. 

On  that  mom,  when  the  smoke  dond 

From  the  oak-built,  fiercely  burning  pyre. 

Up  the  precipices  of  Trachii, 

Drove  them  screaming  from  their  ejries ! 

A  willing,  a  willing  sacrifice  on  that  day 

Ye  witnessed,  je  mountain  lawns. 

When  tlic  shirt-wrapt^  poison*))listei^d  hero 


Ascended,  with  undaunted  heart. 

Living,  his  own  funeral  pile. 

And  stood,  shouting  for  a  fiery  torch ; 

And  the  kind,  chance^rriv*d  wanderer. 

The  iuliertior  of  the  bow, 

Coming  swiftly  through  the  sad  Frachinians, 

Put  the  torch  \o  the  pile ; 

That  the  flame  towet'd  on  high  to  the  heavei. 

Bearing  with  it  to  Olympus, 

To  the  side  of  Hebe, 

To  immortal  delight. 

The  Ubonr-releas'd  hero. 

Better,  briefer,  more  classical,  and  more  pointad  ere 
the  moral  reflections  of  the  chorus  on  the  death  of 
Polyphontes,  with  the  sacrificial  axe,  wielded  by  the     j 
son  of  his  long  murdered  sovereign : —  I 

Knowing  he  did  it,  unknowing  pays  for  it. 

Unknowing,  unknowing. 

Thinking  aton'd  for 

Deeds  naatoneable ! 

Thinking  appeas'd 

Gods  unappeasable. 

Lo,  the  ill-fsted  one. 

Standing  for  harbour,  | 

Bight  at  the  harbour-mouth, 

Strikes,  with  all  sail  set, 

Full  on  the  sharp-pointed 

Needle  of  ruin ! 

Yewdale,  by  S.  H.  Bradbury,*  is  a  diflbrcnt  dnsa  of 
poetry  from  '*  Merope'* — wide  as  the  pdea  are  asunder  , 
— ^wide  as  the  British  isles  and  tha  iales  of  Greece. 
Tewdale  is  a  story  of  two  sisters  who  wedded  very 
differently.  They  were  enthusiasts,  and  talked  orcr  aU 
common  things  in  poetry-^and  Tcry  good  poetry,  too. 
Not  only,  however,  did  Chcy  talk  poetry,  but  they  must 
also  put  the  poetical  thoughts  m  noetre  and  rhyme. 
Then  the  two  sisters  describe  their  thoughu  in  poetry  i 
and  like  Midas,  as  to  gold,  they  make  every  oae  whom 
they  touch  poetical.  One  of  them  married  a  poet 
There  is  no  reason  to  thank  him  for  carryinff  out  this 
agreeable  crotchet  of  the  fair  sisters ;  and  the  otha, 
l^vaine,  the  fair  girl  with  the  mournful  fate,  was 
sought  by  a  lord,  whom  her  father  loved,  although  die 
loved  him  not,  for  ahe  appears  only  to  have  loTed  Yew- 
dale,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  woods,  and  to  have  had 
no  fkvour  for  mortal  man  in  particular.  Her  fiathcr 
loved  thia  <*lord  of  many  acres,'*  and  insisted  that 
Trevaine  ahould  marry  him  and  them,  to  show  ks 
father's  love— and  she  did  it.  This  "  braw  wooer"  was 
stupid,  one  would  suppose,  as  eyer  wealth  ia  piesamcd 
to  make  any  man  *,  but  one  would  have  no  bnaineas  u 
suppose  anything  of  the  kind  after  hearing  him  talk 
poetry.  Our  marvel  is,  that  the  youns  laay,  being  a 
poetess,  did  not  straightway  love  hmi,  after  hearing  the 
following  plea:  — 

The  young  lord  neared  her  with  a  smile. 

And  took  her  by  the  hand ; 
She  gaxed  aside,  as  from  a  ship 

Sea-struck  we  look  for  land. 


We  dislike  the  word  "neared"  in  this 
It  is  not  a  nice  word— looks  yery  odd  and  ynlgar,  and 
not  poetical ;  but  that's  not  the  saying  of  thepeei^  but 
of  the  poet.    Hear  the  peer : — 

He  spoke  with  pride :  Come,  say,  Trevaine^ 

Why  art  thou  sad  and  lone  P 
Thon*rt  beantifnl  and  full  of  love. 

And  thy  heart's  like  my  owa ! 

The  unhappy  bridegroom  did  not  know  the  trvth. 
The  lady  was  not  full  of  love.  She  was  full  of  poetry. 
And  it  was  not  complimenU  to  say  that  her  heart  was 
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like  his  'own.  Nobody  of  th«  i:!ta8curme  geuder,  and 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  world,  ever  married  anybody 
without  believing,  or  saying  that  he  belieyed,  of  her 
whom  he  married,  the  heart  to  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  his  own.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course ;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Scotchman  who  married  *'muckle- 
mouthed  Meg,*'  to  escape  the  gallows,  and  lived  to 
learn  that  he  had  made  a  good  bargain. 

However,  the  stupid,  wealthy  bridegroom  goes  on, 
and  improves  as  he  goes — improves  poetically : — 
ril  take  thee  to  the  sanniest  climes, 

Where  winter  never  frowns ; 
Where  Natore's  glory  blathes  forth, 

Like  rabies  set  in  crowns ! 
And  all  the  splendour  art  can  yield, 
And  earth's  most  lotely  flowers. 
Shall  all  be  thine,  and  we  will  stray 

la  orange-blossomed  bowers ! 
Oar  home  shall  be  where  waterfalls 

ShsH  dash  in  oorsl  bowlt , 
And  where  the  sea  roand  shining  rocks. 

In  asare  grandeur  rolls. 
And  crimson  silks,  and  siWer  stars, 

Shall  besntify  onr  home. 
And  birds  sit  warbling  in  the  trees. 
Wherever  we  may  roam. 
But  we  cannot  finish  the  bridegroom's  address  to  his 
bride.    It's  long  and  it's  unnatural,  for  no  man  on  his 
wedding  day  talks  rhyme  to  his  bride,  unless  he  be 
inoane.    It,  however,  does  not  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  poet  of  Yewdale,  in  endeavouring  to  put  evil  in 
Treraine's  mind  towards  her  lover.    We  could  almost 
swear  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  lady  himself,  and 
onl  J  sought  her  sister,  Amanda — a  very  common  name 
— when  he  'found  that  he  could  do  no  better.    What 
right  had  he  to  insinuate  in  this  style  !— 
He  loves  too  well  the  city's  ham, 

And  all  its  hollow  wsys  : 
The  tarning  mornings  into  nights. 

And  midnights  into  days. 
Where  maidens  flutter  like  to  moths. 

In  silks  and  jewels  drest. 
Each  breathing  artificial  sighs 
From  an  anraptured  breast. 
Where  all  look  fair,  bat  never  feel 

One  trae  emotion  roll , 
Bat  stand  like  figures  formed  of  stone, 
All  body  bat  no  sonl. 
Thev  may  stand  as  they  please,  but  they  do  not 
danee  like  figures  formed  of  stone ;  they  cannot  breathe 
even  aitifici^  sighs  like  figures  formed  of  stone ;  and 
they  cannot  be  like  these  marble  monuments,  and  at 
the  same  time  "fiutter  like  to  moths."    And  then, 
what  right  had  he  to  address  a  young  lady  likely  to 
marry  a  rich  man,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  not  so  bad  a 
poet,  in  these  lines : — 

And  we  mast  part,  and  when  again 

We  meet,  I  hope  to  learn, 
Trevaine,  thou'rt  freed  from  haughty  lord. 
As  cold  MS  he  is  stern. 
H«  had  no  business  to  hope  anything  of  the  kind 
seeing  even  Viscount  Bury's  bill,  if  successful,  could 
.  only  amble  him  to  marry  the  sisters  one  at  a  time. 
Trevaine  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  marry  the  rich 
sister,  and  Amanda  was  not  obliged  to  marry  the  poet ; 
bat  she  did  it;  and,  whereas,  Trevaine  died  early  in  a 
far  land,  for  ihe  love  she  bore  to  Yewdale  scenery  and 
so  on.     Think  of  a  lady's  heart  breaking  for  fiowers  and 
planta  and  streams  !   Amanda  may  be  alive  and  happy 
stlUt  for  anything  said  in  the  record ;  and  the  moral  is 
thii:— 

And  this  he  bravely  told  the  world. 
That  hearts  are  crashed  and  shiin 
For  sake  of  gold,  and  strew  the  earth 
LikMicad  leaves  on  a  plain  I 


It  18  an'  old  moral  to  many  an  old  tale.  W*;  looked 
on  Mr.  Bradbury  as  a  strong  Radical  poet,  and  there  are 
still  good  symptoms  that  he  possesses  the  old  spirit : 
but  he  is  getting  into  danger.  Here  are  lines  ad- 
dressed to  Viscount  Palmerston,  beginning — 

My  Lord,  tliy  kindness  has  filled  roe  witii  things 
Usppy  as  angels  blessed  with  silver  wings. 

These  lines  take  too  much  license  with  the  angels, 
who  cannot  be  blessed  with  silver  wings,  for  they  would 
not  be  a  blessing;  and  *^ things"  cannot  be  happy. 
But  then,  during  the  address,  we  get  at  the  reason  of 
some  mistakes  — 

I  rest  in  beauty's  smile,  and  rou  id  me  shine 
Pearled  isles,  and  jasper  goblets  filled  with  wine, 
And  all  about  me  in  my  nightly  dreams 
Float  fairy  barques,  like  swans  down  azure  streams. 

Mr.  Bradbury  must  remember  Mr.  Bright  He  has 
evidently  fallen  into  temptation.  His  verses  may  be 
corrupted  from  the  causes  which  were  said  to  affect 
other  people's  votes.  Not  that  we  deem  the  danger 
great ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  representative  of  Birmin- 
ham  must  be  remembered  by  the  poet  of  Nottingham, 
or  this  one  of  them,  for  Nottingham  has  more  than  one 
poet ;  but  Mr.  Bradbury  has  achieved  a  position  where 
he  can  afford  to  hear  not  words  of  praise  only,  but  even 
those  of  errors  that  may  be  improved.  Thus  he  falls 
into  the  cdmmon  mistake  of  calling  all  things  good  on 
earth,  and  we  do  not  think  that  all  things  merit  this 
praise.    He  sings — 

For  there  is  good  on  erery  hand. 
No  sonl  so  dark  it  cannot  rise ; 

The  richest  gems  may  lie  in  sand. 

Like  stars  unseen  through  darkened  skies. 

The  pain  that  strikes  the  heart's  fine  chords, 
Hsy  end  in  pleasure,  and  may  form 

Sweet  glory,  eloquent  with  words, 

And  swim  like  sunlight  through  a  storm. 

The  mistake  in  these  verses  would  be  remedied  by  a 
very  slight  change,  which  has,  however,  great  im- 
portance on  the  meaning,  but  not  much  on  the  form  of 
the  words. 

Yewdale  is  only  an  introduction  to  many  short  poems, 
modestly  styled  lyrical  notes,  chiefly  devoted  to  com- 
mon things,  and  those  whom  the  world  call  its  common 
people.  Many  of  these  not^s  are  gay  and  sparkling 
gems ;  others  bold  and  powerful  denunciations  of  the 
wrong  ;  and  another  class  are  fair  and  good  descrip- 
tions  of  the  **  beautiful  and  true."  Not  a  few  of  the 
lyrics  might  be  published  as  hopeful  and  joyous  tracts 
by  some  of  the  political  unions  that  re-appear,  like 
small  clouds  on  the  horison,  or  in  our  own  pages,  on 
political  grounds  for  their  poetical  merits  are  sufficient 
for  any  place.  Although  Mr.  Bradbury's  Quallon  and 
other  poems  won  friends  for  him  from  an  intellectual 
and  upper  circle,  yet  he  cleaves  to  the  cause  of  the 
labourers  and  the  toilers ;  not  as  those  who  deem  it 
desperate,  but  as  one  who  deems  it  honest  and  hopeful, 
because  it  is  the  cause  not  of  idlers  but  of  workers,  and 
his  best  notes  begin  in  this  way : — 

There's  not  a  maid  too  highly  born 

For  work,  in  all  I  he  land ; 
The  sun-browned  eheek  is  rich  than 

The  idler's  snowy  hand. 

Then,  maiden,  work  thy  coloured  silks 

Until  the  cuuvss  blush  ; 
Work  roses  by  thy  own  bright  checks. 

And  green  leaves  from  the  bush. 

These  lyrical  notes  bear  to  be  read  through  twice  or 
thrice,  or  oftener,  one  month,  and  be  looked  over  again 
in  the  next,  and  they  will  be  fresh  and  green  while  the 
income-tax  lastsi  and  we  hope  a  good  many  years 
longer. 
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Poms.  By  Anna  M.  N.  Young.*  This  Toluuie  if 
iraaTded  by  a  well  executed  lithograph  of  Herdman's 
painting  "Beyond  the  Shadows,"  and  another  not  lets 
mteretting— more  interesting,  indeed,  as  it  is  from  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  Tolnme— Little 
Nan,  a  careless,  untaught,  raeiry  minx,  who  will  not  be 
merry  by  and  by,  for  she  has  broken  her  pitcher  at  the 
well,  not  caring  to  mind  her  own  business,  but  looking 
at  other  people's,  or  at  nobody's  whatever,  and  having 
none.    Miss  Young  tells  us  her  story  in  a  few  rerses. 

Swinging  on  the  pamp-well  handle. 

Wilh  her  broken  can 
On  the  pavement,  qnite  aaheeded. 

Thoughtless  litUe  Nao. 

Her  blaek  eyes,  roguish  as  a  gipsy's, 

Cheeks,  beneath  whose  tan 
Damask  roses  shed  their  bushings, 

Winsome  little  Nan. 

I  can't  conceiTe  why,  at  the  well, 

So  ofl  her  form  we  scan ; 
For  soap  and  water  ne*er  profane 

The  fiMe  of  little  Nan. 

The  Tolume  is  a  good  specimen  of  Glasgow  typo- 
ffraphy,  and  the  poems  evince  facility  of  expression, 
while  the  ideas  are  all  on  the  side  of  goodness,  and 
many  of  them  quite  m«it  the  handsome  style  m  which 
they  are  preserved.    The  lines  in  reference  to  the  paint- 
injr  "  Beyond  the  shadows,"  and  the  '*  Memorial  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marsnall,  of  Kirkintilloch,"  are  good  examples 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  subjects  should  be  treated. 
*«  Jeannie's  Nae  Mair,"  deserves  a  place  in  ballad  poetiTr, 
short  although  it  is,  and  it  is  well  known ;  but  in  the 
volume  we  have  met  fragments  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  authoress  might  string  fragmenU  together  and 
work  them  into  a  fabric— seize  some  great  subject,  and 
help  it  into  light  by  one  of  those  pleadings  in  poctty 
that  never  die,  and  never  are  entirely  forgotten.    Of 
that  class  are  the  verses  under  the  heading  "  Forsaken 
Lands,"  of  which  we  only  quote  one  :— 
Forsaking  God !  God  hath  forsaken  them. 
And  writ  their  shame  upon  the  costly  piles 
They  reared  to  tell  their  gloiy,  deeming  not 
That  these  fair  cities,  with  their  brasen  gates. 
Their  walls  of  marble,  and  heaven-reaching  spires. 
Should,  ere  a  few  short  years  had  bowed  their  heads, 
Be  levelled  with  the  furrows,  or,  where  left. 
Stand  shrouded  in  their  monumental  gloom. 
The  ghost  of  former  glories,  silent  all  I 

J5^oiw  rfa  WandeHng  Pen.  By  Thomas  Gregory.f 
Mr.  Gregory  dedicates  his  volume  to  the  noble, 
hearted  public,  to  whom  we  claim,  with  some  diffidwice 
and  doubt,  to  belong.  A  man  is  scMcely  iustifled  in 
calling  himself  thus  noble-hearted,  and  yet  that  is  what 
one  does  who  accepts  this  dedication.  Still,  it  may  be 
appropriated  with  the  reserve  that  the  dedicator  thought 
Tery  well  of  the  public -better,  perhaps  thw  they 
deserve— or  he  may  have  meant  the  public  of  noble- 
hearted  ones,  and  in  that  case,  none  of  them  will  take 
up  with  his  volume,  for  they  are  modest  in  proportion 
as  they  are  noble-hearted.  The  book  has  been  pub- 
lished  some  time,  and  although  it  may  ^Jjjerao^ff 
to  point  out  its  defeotsnow,  ycft  it  is  quite  diflferentwith 
its  merits,  and  they  are  numerous.  It  cwitamsacoUec. 
tion  of  minor  poems  on  various  su^ects,  generally 
devised  with  good  intent  towards  mankind.  The  ma- 
jority of  facU  are  always  on  the  right,  but  not  always 
on  the  winning  side.  The  verses  are  marked  by  gpreater 
diversity  of  merit  than  we  have  often  met  with  in  one 
volume.  We  receive  many  volumes  of  a  fair,  middling 
description,  as  they  say  of  cotton  bales  in  Liverpool  j 
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but  we  do  not  receive  many  so  complete  and  ^langsty 
mixed  as  this  one.  The  author  evidently  can  write 
remarkable  verses— both  bad  and  good— but  he  might 
have  cut  out  some  of  the  former  with  benefit  to  the 
latter.  We  do  not  like  the  following  rtsM  far  ex- 
ample  : — 

Tou'll  find  a  swest  pea  ^MaBg, 

Of  SB  Piqaisite  hae ; 
Aad  bring  irilh  yoa  a  rose,  love, 

SoMe  fliignioaette  also. 
Likewise  a  stem  of  fasdiia. 

With  drops  of  ruddy  glow ; 
For,  oh  !  how  beautiful  are  they, 
And  please  my  fancy  so. 

The  first  four  lines  reminds  us  particnlariy  of  a 
ballad  that  belongs,  not  to  the  nursery,  but  aome  short 
steps  out  of  what  should  be  the  nursery,  in  the  more 
numerous  class  of  homes.  It  was  a  carol  of  the  chil- 
dren as  the  shadows  fell  on  the  last  evening  of  each 
year: — 

And  bless  the  roaster  of  this  boose 

The  misteross  slso. 
And  all  the  pretty  childtfren 
That  round  their  table  go. 
"  Also"  is  a  most  unlucky  word  to  bring  iato  rhyme 
especially  in  close  connexion  with  "  so."    In  the  same 
poem  we  meet  the  following  which  are  better : — 

I  love  the  prime 

Of  summer  time. 
For,  oh,  it  is  so  charming ! 

In  every  ghide 

And  green  wood  shade 
We  see  her  beauties  svaralDg. 

The  groves  unfold 

Their  robes  of  gold 
Sublimely  in  their  gkvy ; 

And  craggy  steeps 

And  winding  deeps 
No  more  are  dim  and  hoary. 

The  very  lanes 

By  creaking  wains, 
Day  after  day  betided, 

Disdoae  their  pride 

On  either  side 
Baither  than  be  dirided. 

The  river  flows 

By  haiel  rows. 
And  out  abof  e  the  castle. 

Where  soft  and  sweet 

The  tephyrs  beat. 
And  sprites  at  midnigfat  wrestle. 

And  out  agaia 

Upon  the  plain, 
Amoag  the  reeds  and  mshes, 

Thro'  village  vi^ 

And 'ruitie  dales, 
Also  thro'  cities  poshes. 

There  may  not  be  much  in  all  these  short  lines,  or  the 
many  more  of  similar  charaotar  which  aticon^tty 
them,  but  they  are  pleasing  to  read  undl  we  cotne  tft 
*'  also  J*'  and  in  these  days  of  sewage,  the  Une  is  so 
literally  true,  that  we  dislike  it  Mr.  DisT»eH,  Lord 
John  Manners,  Sir  Bsnjamin  Hall,  and  all  the  bibs 
hundred  and  odd  legislators  of  this  land,  who  gave  any 
attention  to  their  duty  in  the  last,  and  the  prevtons 
month,  know  iU  truth.  ^^ 

"The  "poet"  also  makes  a  new  use  of  the  verb  to 
"  betide,"  although  it  may  be  a  fair  twiat  in  the  posi- 
tion; but  he  should  have  never  puhlkhcd  *»Tte 
Mother's  Lament,"  in  which  he  goea,likea  chivabons 
Don  Ouixote,  spear  in  reat,  at  Ae  Englirii  langnage 
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injmait  ^f  wind  milli .  It  if  dlffionlt  to  haTe  patience 
widi  Hm  following  vene : — 

Tfiot  orb  of  day*  how  caii*at  thou  i mile 
TJpon  the  motsy  ftineral  pile  P 
And  I,  who  fed  mjaelf  andone. 
Appease  my  raiferingt  with  a  groan  P 

Or  even  the  next  Terse,  except  one,  is  hard  indeed  upon 
the  little  stock  of  good  nature  that  hnman  beings 
possess: — 

Ye  little  birds,  thst  tender  aong. 
The  UfeloBg  daj  the  woods  among, 
Why,  tell  me  why  ye  are  so  gay, 
And  others  dath  the  tear  sway  P 

TMs  mne  pota  the  reader,  we  dare  say,  in  mind  of — 

TA%Nir  «y  iHwt,  ye  HMe  birds, 
and  it  will  jar  on  the  mind  aceordtegly:.    Then  ih» 
same  volume  contains  the  following  verses,  and  many 
more  quite  as  good : — 

From  between  two  monntaia  ridges 

Sweet  the  tender  ronnel  liows, 

Sliding  over  the  mossy  hedges, 

Singing  to  the  apland  rose ; 

lisping,  leaping. 

Aye  in  keeping. 

Lisping,  gliding  oa  and  oa. 

Often  u  the  placid  welkin 

Bang  with  Toices  of  the  stars, 
I  have  pansed  a  while  and  listened — 
ListenM  to  it  kiss  its  bars, 
Qaite  delighted, 
Jnll  requited, 
Becospeased  with  draoghts  of  bliss  1 

Here  a  hollow  cheeks  its  progress 

Qnrgling  in  the  fond  delsy ! 
There  a  rnde  stone  irritates  it. 
Scattering  its  foamy  sprsy : 
Then  it  prattles. 
Prattles,  prattles. 
Prattles,  end  pnrsnes  its  way. 
Very  possibly  these  same  verses  may  remind  some  rea- 
ders of  a  modem  and  rather  celebrated  poem  ;  but  Mr. 
Gi^ory  is  perfectly  honest,  and  what  we  have  Just 
copied  was  written  long  ago.    Advice  is  the  most  thank- 
less  thing  in  the  world,   but  we  would  advise  Mr. 
Gregory,  nevertheless,  to  take  more  pains  in  extracting 
the  weeds,  and  he  may  do  well. 

Fkms9s  rf  Tkotigkt  md  Feeling,    Poems  and  Lyrics  by 
J.  H.  Pamell. 
This  volume  has  also  been  with  us  too  long  and 
BCflceted.    The  author  is  an  honest-hearted  man,  who 
labours  for  his  daily  bread,  and  is  not  one  of  thoee  who 
write  eloquently  of  toil,  and  vet  are  practically  unac- 
qaaiated  with  toiling.    He  thinks,  and  as,  and  what,  he 
niBka  he  writes.    So  his  language  is  often  strong,  be- 
oense  his  thoughts  are  strong,  and  he  does  not  tone 
diem  down  to  suit  the  public  ear.    He  appears  to  have 
a  hatted  of  **  priests"  who  do  not  teach  ail  the  truth ; 
hat  there  is  a  olunt,  downright  honesty  in  his  language 
which  may  lead  some  who  almost  forget  that  the  Bible 
and  religion  have  much  to  do  with  Uiem,  to  remember 
t)iat  circumstance.    His  writings  are  interesting,  for 
they  belong  to  the  class  who  must  read  or  write  when 
their  d^'s  work  is  done,  or  neglect  literature.  If  it  had 
heoa  otherwise  with  the  author  of  the  following  lines, 
he  might  have  been  a  pungent  satirist  :— 
A  barrister,  of  growing  wealth  and  fiuae. 
Whose  legal  wig  sesm*d  ealloos  to  all  shams, 
By  virtae  of  a  keenly  seUsh  Mind, 
Inleel  on  gsin,  sssonMd  an  aspect  kind ; 
And  ssiiiniBf  ePer  the  prodaetsof  his  pen. 
Sparkling  with  tioighls  "on  nunners  and  Ci  Mea,** 


Bargained  to  lead  him  throngh  the  mase  of  law, 
And  tesoh  him  to  correei  or  mmke  a  flsw. 
In  sny  eauiCt  no  matter  what  it  be. 
If  rogaes  or  honest  folks  prodace  the  fee. 

But  the  poet,  perhaps,  describes  too  literally  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  early  life,  when  he  laments  the 
want  of  female  education  among  the  working-classes. 
The  deficiency  is  less  now  than  some  thirty  or  forty 
vears  since ;  but  there  remains  yet  much  to  bo  done 
before  all  the  information  that  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  future  mothers  of  three-fourths  of  the  future  nation 
has  reached  them : — 

My  mother's  (ated  lot,  opposed  to  female  life  refined, 
Wss  moulded  by  the  ragged  hand  of  Destiny  ankind. 
And  we,  her  children,  e'en  while  onr  childhood's  weakness 

fled, 
Woald  give  oar  tiny  share  of  toil  towards  obtaining  breed, 
Tkas  kuBwlsdge  was  denied,  thioagh  nan's  n^iastly  v9e 

designs, 
The  soarco  from  whence  is  foand  a  deal  that  softens  and 

reflaes. 
Onr  mother  oonld  not  teach,  save  how  to  work  with  constant 

speed, 
For  she  knew  not  its  smiling  joy,  or  scarcely  felt  its  need. 
She  ne'er  had  known  those  gracefal  arts  her  faTonred  sex 

employ, 
When  timely  drcnmstance  gives  birth  to  pare  domestic  joy. 
Bat  cleanliness,  *mid  stern  and  frowning  iUs  of  every  kind, 
Wonld  weave  its  holy  blessings  in  her  hamble  home  snd 

mind. 

There  are  two  or  three  errors  of  expression  in  these 
lines.  Similar  errors  occur  here  and  there  in  the 
volume;  but  it  is  the  work  of  leisure  hours — those 
leisure  hours  fhnn  hard  bodily  toil,  which  many  people 
who  commit  similar  errors  of  style  have  never  known. 

Poetic  Hourti*  by  Henry  Aveling.  This  volume 
has  also  been  published  for  some  time.  The  author 
evidently  belongs  to  the  metropolis,  and  he  maybe 
traced  in  his  verses  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Padding- 
ton.  His  poetry  is  religious  chiefly,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  be  facetious  in  some  verses  of  a  different  class ; 
while  he  has  produced  Jn  addition  to  his  poetry,  a  num- 
ber of  maxims,  under  toe  title  of  Musing  Moments ;  and 
they  are  good  and  valuable  counsels  to  those  who  will 
take  them.  The  poetical  subjects,  as  we  have  remarked, 
are  chiefly  religious,  and  they  have  nearly  all  that  ten- 
dency. Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  that  description 
of  poetry  were  published  by  itself.  We  do  not  mean 
that  irreligious  poetry  should  be  also  published  by 
itself,  or  ever  published ;  but  there  exists  a  wide 
maigin  between  the  two. 

ySc.  Aveling's  poetry  induces  us  to  say  that  he  might, 
like  others  whose  volumes  we  have  noticed,  by  care 
and  diligence— if  he  be  desirous  of  a  poet's  fame  and 
name— produce  something  that  would  endure  and  be 
useful.  We  have  been  interested  in  a  poem  whioh  ter- 
minates with  the  following  lines :— « 

Migestic  empire  I  shaft  it  e*er  be  ssid, 
Babylon,  Eoroe,  and  England  now  are  dead  P 
Ob  !  straggle  to  delay  the  saddening  note. 
Keep  it  for  many  and  many  an  age  remote ; 
For  though  thoa  art  not  Arbitreis  of  all, 
Doubt  not  thoa  can'st  accelerate  thy  fkll. 
And  oan'st  retard  it.— If  then  askest,  HowP^- 
Dishononr  thy  Creator — and  e'en  now 
The  venom  (kstens  on  thine  inmost  core — 
A  few  short  years— and  England  is  no  morel 

We]  much  fear  that,  for  many  long  years,  England 
has  been  doing  dishonour  to  its  Creator,  in  common 
with  other  portions  of  the  empire,  and  that  is  not  ike 
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less  urgent  reafton  for  amendment  in  those  social  evils 
that  eat  out  the  energy  and  strength  of  a  uadon's  heart 

There  are  general  rules  proMufgated  by  the  moralist 
and  the  poet,  which  are  well  meant,  but  they  do  not 
go  deep  enough  into  the  world's  history.  Thus,  page 
177:— 

The  difference  Ix^tween  a  great  man  and  a  little  man  is 
simply  this :  thai  the  former  is  alvayi  in  advance  of  the 
age,  whilst  the  latter  is  always  behind  it. 

The  statement  is  altogether  superficial.  The  world 
hat  experienced  man^  ages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
decadence.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  always  a  good 
spirit ;  and  the  feet  of  a  great  man  should  be  before 
the  age  in  virtue,  and  behind  it  in  wickedness. 

Upon  the  same  page  we  meet  the  following  state 
ment,  put,  like  its  preidecaasor,  in  the  form  of  a  pro. 
verb : — 

Not  to  be  glsd,  at  any  moment,  to  leave  this  world,  with 
all  its  faseinations,  for  a  better  state  of  existence,  argues  the 
same  description  of  folly  which  woald  be  exhibited  by  one 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  who  should  regret  to  quit 
his  tattered  possessions,  upon  being  called  to  a  princedom. 

This  is  a  common  mode  of  roeech  with  a  class,  and 
is  accurate.  Human  beings  have  duties  to  perform 
which  they  should  love  to  do.  We  have  all  friends 
from  whom  we  should  be  pained  to  part,  even  for  a 
little  time.  The  Scripture  speaks  favourably  of  those 
who  would  live  long  to  see  good.  There  is  one  com- 
mandment only  with  a  promise,  and  that  is  long  life. 
Not  only  is  that  the  truUi  individually,  but  old  age  is 
promised  as  a  national  blessing  to  a  repentant  people. 
The  writer  must  read  Zechariah,  and  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  carefully.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  morbid 
school  who  say  that  they  wish  to  die.  He,  in  whose 
hands  is  our  life  has  commanded  ua  to  care  for  and 
protect  that  life.  Sin  has  shortened,  and  greatly 
shortened,  the  average  period  of  existence ;  and  this 
school  of  sentimentafChristians  may  be  assured,  that 
in  nroportion  to  the  general  prevalence  of  Christianity 
will  be  the  extension  ot  human  existence  on  earth. 

We  have  had  another  little  volume  unnoticed  for 
several   months,  named   Healthful   MushgSt*   by  £. 


Dingle.  It  consists  of  almost  excloaively  leligiMU 
poetry.  The  author  served  at  sea.  Now  he  serves  the 
world  in  another  capacity.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
propriety  of  his  former  profession,  when  he  was  engaged 
on  a  national  vessel ;  and  yet  his  own  verses  joi&y 
the  statement  that  a  man  may  be  in  the  right  place  for 
all  purposes  on  a  ship  of  war.  His  Naval  Reminis- 
cences, contain  a  reference  to  one  officer,  which  is,  we 
believe,  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character : — 

Stay,  memory,  bring  up  a  white-haired  niaa, 
Firm-hearted  as  the  speaking  features  ran. 

Yet  gentle  as  a  child. 
A  British  warrior,  victor  o'er  a  foe. 
None  e*er  mure  ready  at  the  skilful  blow, 

Upon  the  blae  sea  wHd. 

He  alludes  to  the  late  Admiral  Sir  James  Hilly cr. 
Mr.  Dingle  has  the  moat  complete  contempt  of  sin- 
gular and  plural  that  we  have  ever  met  in  rhyme  : — 

Let  not  the  picture  of  our  Babel  fairs 
BUst  thy  atteniioB  by  their  sensual  glare. 

Yet  all  the  Prophet's  words  of  might 

To  us  were  eloquent  of  love ; 
Far,  far  beyond  the  angelic  light. 

Sweet  as  the  song  of  turtle  doves. 

These  are  two  of  a  multitude ;  and  although  the 
writer  means  well,  and  publishes  admirable  sentiuMnts, 
yet  these  qualities  will  not  compensate  the  want  of 
others  essential  to  book  making,  if  it  be  pursued  for  a 
useful  and  a  worthy  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write 
books ;  but  when  that  determination  has  been  formed, 
it  is  necessary  to  write  them  carefully.  No  author  can 
command  genius,  but  he  may  command  attention  to 
ordinary  rules  of  composition.  These  small  rolnmes 
of  poetry  are  not  always  expected  to  reach  a  large  cir- 
culation. They  are  written  as  an  amusement,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  they  are  published  to  "  gratify  a  lew 
friends*\iu  the  next  stase  of  the  operation ;  but  the 
first  will  never  be  a  useful  exercise,  and  the  second  will 
not  give  any  very  useful  result,  witliout  attention  eves 
to  "trifles." 
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CHAPFER  I. 
'  *  Un,  deux,  trois— santex."  So  ran  the  words  of  old 
Pierre  Duclos,  as  he  gave  his  lesson  in  a  large  un- 
tenanted room,  au  quatrieine  in  the  Rue  St.  Jean,  pres 
du  quartier  Latin,  Paris.  His  pupils  were  of  the  class 
known  as  the  corps  de  ballet — young  ladies  who,  in  the 
morning  were  not  remarkable  for  the  neatness  or 
elegance  of  their  attire,  but  in  the  evening  took  the 
form  of  sylphs,  £uries,  and  mermaids. 

*'  Un,  deux,  trois,"  again  shouted  Pierre,  as  his  fiddle- 
strings  squeaked  out  an  operatic  air.  "  Ou  est,  Etoile  ?' ' 
A  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  a  few  notes 
of  a  popular  French  song,  in  a  clear  sweet  voice,  an- 
swered the  question ;  and  a  bright  young  face  peeping 
in  at  the  door,  half  in  mock  terror,  half  in  real,  and 
partly  in  mirth,  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  missing 
ii^ve. 

"Always  late,  Etoile  !—toiyours  tard!  bah!"  and 
as  the  old  man  tried  to  be  angry  and  to  scold,  his  fiddle 
squeaked  more  impetuously  than  ever.  *'  Toujours 
tardjwhy  can*t  tou  be  in  time  ?     Un  deux,  pirouette, 

z^^*^*'*^  still  feigning  anger,  he  busied  himself 
^f^^^Jthe-^mbryo  fairies  before  him.  as  if  he  had  for- 

*  Loudon :  Partridge  and  Co. 


gotten  his  favourite  pupU,  his  bud  of  rare  promise,  the 
laughing,  laughter-lovmg,  bright-eyed  Etmle. 

It  is  usual  to  liken  heroines  to  something  poetical, 
something  in  character  with  their  style,  whetner  dark 
or  fair,  grave  or  gay.  Now,  iu  accordtance  with  that 
usage,  Etoile  should  have  been  compared  to  a  ton- 
beam,  or  a  diamond,  when  the  light  strikes  on  it,  or  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  anything  else  bright  andsparkHng. 
Yet  none  of  these  would  give  a  just  idea  of  her,  fior  s^ 
was  like  none ;  in  fact  she  was  unlike  ererything  except 
herself,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  her  own  name  was  as 
good  a  delineator  of  her  characteristies  as  anjthing 
could  be. 

'*  Etoile,*'  a  star — a  little  sparkling  gem  in  a  daik 
firmament,  something  to  look  at  and  admire  and  love. 
A  tiny  unknown  speck ;  a  world,  unformed  perchancct 
stil),  a  world  of  hope  and  promise. 

Such  was  Etoile.  Dark  was  the  firmament  of  her 
life,  but  the  darkness  set  forth  her  brightness  only  the 
mote  visibly,  and  all  admired  her  lovely  face  with  its 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  none  could  fail  to  notice  the 
almost  magical  gprace  of  each  rounded  limb.  The 
blind  might  have  done  so,  yet  that  seemed  near  an  iav- 
possibility,  for  Etoile  carried  an  atmosphere  of  grace 
around  her  which  even  the  blind  might  feeU 
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She  was  fktheiiess ;  indeed,  her  paternity  was  so 
doubtful  that  some  people  declared  she  never  had  a 
ftther.  Whether  she  had  or  not  matters  little,  some- 
tunes  ballet-dancers  do  come  by  chance,  and  tumble 
from  the  moon  or  some  other  place. 

Etoile*8  mother  had  been  a  flower  girl,  and  she  had 
been  rery  beautiful,  not  quite  as  lovely  as  Etoile  per- 
haps, for  something  in  her  face  seemed  to  whisper  that 
it  had  wanted  the  innocence  which  spread  so  great  a 
charm  over  that  of  her  daughter.  The  "hey-day"  of 
her  life  was  over,  however,  and  at  the  time  of  Etoile' s 
ilebut  at  the  academy  of  old  Pierre  Duclos,  she  was 
nothing  more  than  a  "had  been."  But  there  were 
specks  on  Etoile'sdisk — little  dark  bodies  like  Jupiter's 
moons,  just  passing  over  her  hour  of  brightness. 

One  of  these  was  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  her 
mother  to  imbibe  something  stronger  than  water.  A 
dreadful  trial  this  was  to  Etoile,  and  the  consciousness 
of  it  had  struck  at  her  heart,  or  rather  crept  over  it  like 
a  dark  cold  shadow — ^an  eclipse,  instead  of  a  little 
moon — a  great  eclipse,  earth  hiding  sunshine  from 
her. 

The  consciousness  had  come  over  her  slowly  but 
steadOy  from  childhood.  She  had  seen  it  approaching 
in  the  unreasonably  hasty  word,  the  irritable  temper ; 
but  she  did  not  know  exactly  then  what  she  feared. 
The  full  tmth  burst  on  her  afterwards,  and  then  the 
miserable  child  knew  that  she  had  for  her  parent  the 
most  abhorrent  thing  of  earth— a  female  drunkard. 

This  vice  kept  them  horribly  poor,  for  when  Etoile 
had  saved  a  few  shillings,  madame  was  certain  to  be 
taken  very  ill,  and  require  medicine  of  a  spirituous 
nature.  There  truly  seemed  to  be  a  fatality  against  the 
economical  resolutions  of  Etoile.  Madame  always  had 
"  un  douleur"  when  she  heard  the  jingle  of  silver — 
that  sound  carried  pestilence  with  it  seemingly,  and 
pestilence  which  could  only  be  cured  by  eau-de-vie. 

**  Allez — pas  la,"  said  the  old  maitre  de  danse,  as  he 
rapped  his  fiddle-stick  on  the  ground  in  ire  at  an  errant 
coryphee  who  had  spun  herself  round  for  ten  seconds, 
and  stopped  in  the  wrong  place,  **  pas  la,  here,  Etoile, 


He  looked  round,  longing  to  bid  her  show  her  less 
skilful  sister  in  the  art  how  he  would  have  the  "  pas 
senl"  executed,  but  his  anger  had  not  quite  co- 
operated, and  his  pride  stood  in  the  way  of  his  con- 
venience. 

"You?" — she  put  her  pretty  little  hand  on  his 
shoulder — "  yon  ?  non,  you  would  be  too  slow  about  it 
— non."  But  his  crazy  old  flddle  played  the  air  suited 
to  the  step  as  the  other  dancers  stood  aside  and  left 
Etoile  before  him.  Then  he  forgot  all  his  anger,  and 
even  his  fiddle  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  the  presence  of 
the  Toong  creature  whose  steps  it  spoke  to. 

Half  laughing,  half  serious,  she  went  through  each 
movement,  and,  as  panting  she  sunk  on  the  wooden 
bench  behind  her,  the  old  man's  eye  shone  with  delight. 
"  Qood — very  good,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
head.     **  I  wish  they  were  all  like  you." 

**  In  being  trop  tard,  Mon.  Pierre  ?"  asked  Etoile,  as 
she  once  more  took  her  place  among  the  dancers,  and 
went  through  a  series  of  attitudes  and  steps,  all  meant 
to  typify  a  certain  number  of  water-nymphs  trying  to 
entice  unwary  young  men  into  mischief.  Water- 
nymphs  may  be  very  fascinating  on  the  boards  of  the 
ItaKftn  opera,  amidst  gas  light  and  pearl  powder,  and 
white  crinoline  over  pink  crinoline,  and  green  pieces  of 
sea- weed  over  that  again ;  under  that  aspect  they  may 
look  ▼ery  well,  especially  if  the  display  of  a  well-shaped 
leg  and  neatly  turned  ankle  is  the  combined  conse- 
quence of  the  marvellously  short  petticoat,  and  the 
centr6  motion  given  to  it  by  the  pirouette.  But  in  the 
dirty  cotton  gown,  and  the  coryphee  is  sometimes  very 
dirty  in  the  momins,  the  greater  abominations^  of  the 
dirty  stocking,  and  &e  uncombed  hair,  she  is  a  difiTerent 
creature.  The  poetry  of  her  existence  is  destroyed,  and 
her   appearance  a  more  bitter  homily  on  that  class  of 


womankind  than  all  the  exordiums  of  the  whole  bevy  of 
clerical  divines. 

Etoile  was  never  dirty,  and  that  was  saying  much  for 
a  girl  whose  wardrobe  was  as  scanty  as  hers,  and  whose 
gowns  occasionally,  in  her  absence  from  home,  and  the 

f presence  there  of  her  enemy,  Monsieur  Eaudevie,  made 
ittle  migratory  excursions  to  the  pawnbrokers;  for 
this  was  another  little  spot  on  her  disc,  and  a  very  in- 
convenient one  moreover,  always  popping  over  it  just 
at  the  wrong  time.  She  might  have  guarded  against  it 
by  letting  her  friends  take  charge  of  her  cloUies,  but 
Etoile  was  a  very  proud  girl,  and  she  would  have  gone 
without  any  clothes  at  all  rather  than  have  told  the  world 
of  her  mother's  crime.  But  perhaps  that  is  saying  too 
much,  for  the  arrangement  would  in  these  sophisticated 
times  have  been  inconvenient — she  could  not  have 
taken  her  lessons,  she  could  not  have  done  all  she 
wanted  to  do — therefore,  with  all  the  pride  and  good 
will  in  the  world,  she  could  not  have  sacrificed  all  her 
clothing  to  screen  her  mother's  error.  This  error  was 
not  the  wonderful  secret  she  fancied.  Many  suspected, 
but  two  people  knew  of  its  existence,  and  grieved 
deeply  for  the  degradation  and  the  misery  it  caused. 
Pierre  Duclos  was  one  of  these.  Many  a  night  had  he 
steadied  the  tottering  step  of  the  drunken  woman,  and 
feigned  to  think  her  "  malade,"  as  he  laid  her  on  the 
bed.  And  after  each  scene  of  the  kind,  thoughts  of 
some  mode  of  sundering  Etoile  from  them  had  cantered 
across  his  mind,  but  these  had  always  been  pulled  up 
short  by  the  very  general  stop-gate  of  a  want  of 
money. 

"  If  she  could  go  to  London,"  he  said  one  day  to 
himself,  or  rather  to  his  fiddle,  for  he  always  talked  to 
that  when  he  was  lone  ;  "  If  she  could  only  go  to  Lon- 
don—(the  fiddle  answered  by  a  few  grumbling  tones,  as 
he  drew  his  bow  across  the  strings jh — she  would  go  on 
well,  but  then  that  mother  would  g^  as  well.  Pauvre 
Etoile,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done,  pauvre  enfant,'* 
— and  the  fiddle  sounded  plaintively  as  the  old  master's 
bow  rested  on  it 

In  the  same  house  with  Etoile  lived  a  young  en- 
graver, Jacques  Ferrand  by  name,  and  he  was  the  other 
person  who  knew  of  Madame's  weakness.  Jacques  was 
one  of  those  persons  whom  we  esteem,  whose  worth  we 
acknowledge,  and  whose  goodness  stands  out  pro- 
minently  before  us,  yet  for  whom  we  feel  no  deep  in- 
terest or  attachment.  He  was  an  excellent  young  man, 
just  the  sort  of  person  young  girls  ought  to  fall  in  love 
with,  and  just  the  person  with  whom  they  won't  x'all  in 
love.  He  would  have  made  a  capital  husband,  never 
grumbled  at  anything,  and  allowed  his  wife  to  keep  the 
money-bag.    And  can  a  man  do  more  than  that  ? 

Now  the  little  blind  god,  who  is  always  committing 
some  stupidity,  and  doing  some  mischief  of  one  kind 
or  another,  one  morning  got  a  whole  bundle  of  arrows 
from  his  mother,  Madame  Venus,  and  set  out  on  a 
mundane  expedition.  He  was  in  a  captious  mood  that 
day,  and  shot  his  arrows  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
nothing  heeding  where  they  fell.  He  had  been  ram . 
bling  in  the  country  for  a  long  time,  and  then  his  little 
fickle  godship  chose  to  fiy  to  the  town.  He  went 
through  palaces,  and  high  places  of  great  splendour 
and  magnificence,  but  he  did  not  leave  many  of  his 
arrows  there  ;  most  likely  he  saw  the  truth,  that  he 
would  never  manage  to  wound  with  them,  that  gold  and 
golden  arrows  would  fence  them  off.  Whether  he 
thought  that,  or  anything  else,  he  turned  provident  and 
folded  his  wings,  while  he  peeped  into  his  quiver  to  see 
how  many  were  left.  "Only  two  seulement  deux,"  he 
said  in  a  whining  tone,  speaking  in  French ;  but  it  is 
better  to  translate  his  words  for  him,  and  give  them  in 
good  plain  English. 

"  Only  two  left  I  won't  throw  those  away  here ; 
I'll  seek  a  better  target."  And  a  better  one  he  found, 
for  as  he  walked  down  a  close  and  narrow  street,  a 
bright  young  girl  tripped  lightly  before  him,  and  by 
her  side  walked  one,  who  at  that  moment  (just  as  the 
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little  mi8chief.lo?ing  imp  pMMd)  looked  mildl  j  at  her. 
Then  flew  an  arrow  to  his  heart,  and  it  bled  as  it  beat 
for  Etoilc.  That  young  man  was  the  single-hearted 
Jacques  Ferrand.  Now  another  arrow  remained  in  the 
qoiver,  and  the  mischievous  little  wretch  drew  it  forth 
and  fixing  it  in  the  bow,  pointed  it  at  Etoile.  A  g^ood 
impulse  for  once  seemed  to  direct  him,  but  it  was  too 
good,  like  many  another  thing,  to  last 

Etoile  looked  at  Jacques,  and  as  she  looked  she  saw 
a  sort  of  visionary  arrow  sticking  in  him.  Then  one  of 
Love*s  kith  and  kin  came  to  her  and  whispered  *'  poor 
fellow,"  and  she  looked  at  Jac<}ues  kindly,  and  that 
very  look  drove  the  cruel  arrow  m  a  little  bit  fiirther. 
*'Poor  fellow,"  she  said,  and  little  Love,  putting  his 
arrow  into  its  sheath  again,  whispered  as  he  passed  her, 
**  it  is  a  pity  he  is  so  ugly  and  does  make  himself  look 
so  comical,  by  his  sentimental  air." 

"  So  it  is,"  thought  Etoile,  "  so  it  is ;  and  I  keep 
diis  arrow  for  her,"  said  Love  to  himself  as  he  halted 
off.    "  She  shall  have  it,  the  flirt,  but  not  yet." 

Blind  is  the  little  fellow  ever;  blind  was  he  then. 
Etoile  was  no  flirt,  but  she  had  a  kindliness  of  manner 
which  misled,  for  men  arc  vain,  horribly  so,  and  often 
mistake  mere  kindness  for  affection. 

Jacques  Ferrand  loved  Etoile  dearly,  but  she  did  not 
care  for  him — ^not  one  bit,  except  in  the  way  of  sisterlv 
iViendship.  As  long  as  he  was  contented  to  be  good, 
stupid,  worthy  Jacques,  and  nothing  more,  she  liked 
him  well  enough ;  but  when  he  became  her  devoted 
admirer,  Jacques  the  sentimental,  Jacques  the  lore, 
sick,  Jacques  the  husband  in  prospective,  she  felt  him 
a  nuisance  and  a  bore. 

Why  did  the  man  make  love  to  her,  and  stick  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  twinkle  his  little  grey  eyes  ?  She 
never  asked  him  to  do  it,  or  showed  him  she  liked  it. 
Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  she  always  looked  away,  except 
once  or  twice  when  she  had  turned  to  him  again,  just 
to  see  how  comical  he  did  look.  And  then  he  squeezed 
her  hand,  if  by  chance  she  left  it  in  his  way !  It  was 
very  odd  and  stupid  of  him  to  go  squeezing  hands,  and 
siffhing,  and  making  himself  an  ass ;  but  he  did  it  for 
all  Etoile  could  say  on  the  subject  (and  she  argued  very 
logically)  would  not  break  him  of  the  habit.  When 
her  arguing  had  no  weight,  she  began  to  laugh  at  him, 
but  that  was  as  useless  as  the  argument. 

"I  would  fall  in  love  if  I  could,  Jacques,"  she  said, 
'*  but  indeed  I  can't  I  am  a  child,  Jacques,  perhaps 
too  young  to  understind  such  things— only  fifteen; 
and  rembember,  you  are  an  old  man,  nearly  five-and- 
twenty.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  be  married ;  it  would 
be  so  stupid  always  to  have  to  sit  at  home  sewing  and 
thinking  of  dhmer.    I  would  rather  be  dancing — far." 

That  was  her  notions  of  married  life,  under  £sronr- 
able  circumstances  even,  and  her  face  became  grave  as 
she  drew  the  picture ;  but  Jacques  was  graver  still. 
He  read  danger  in  the  tone  of  her  mind,  and  in  the  path 
of  her  life ;  he  saw  temptation  in  her  enchanting  beauty, 
in  the  wild  grace  of  her  faultless  form,  and  the  untaugnt 
fascination  of  her  tongue — for  there  was  a  kind  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  words  of  Etoile  which  made  her  say  some 
strange  and  odd  things,  and  even  these,  from  her  lips, 
carried  fascination  with  them. 

They  had  been  walking  towards  her  home.  It  was 
evening— almost  bed-time. 

"Oood  night,"  said  Etoile,  as  she  tripped  lightly 
past  him,  for  she  knew  by  his  look  that  he  was  turning 
sentimental.    **  Good  night" 

He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  her,  and  then  he 
went  to  his  own  lOom ;  it  waa  above  her*s« 

**  I  wonder  if  Biadame  has  returned,"  was  his  thought 
**  I  will  go  and  see ;  but  what  excuse  can  I  have  ?" 

Jacques  felt  guilty.    He  knew  it  was  Etoile  that  he 

wanted  to  see,  and  not  Madame  de  B .    He  was 

thinking  of  the  squeeze  of  the  hand  she  had  cheated 
him  of,  and  of  trying,  by  surreptitious  means,  to  obtain 
it 


*'  Perhaps  die  wants  a  raetsage  taken  to  Pierre,"  be 
added. 

Now,  he  knew  peri^tly  well  that  the  could  not  waai 
a  message  taken  to  Pierre,  because  she  had  jnat  cooe 
from  Pierie,  and  was  going  there  again  to-morrov 
morning.  But  the  excuse  served  the  purpose  it  was 
meant  to  serve ;  it  took  him  down  to  £toile*s  door. 

He  listened  before  he  knocked.  She  was  singing  (so 
low,  and  gently,  and  sadly)  an  old  French  air.  In  lis. 
tening  to  those  plaintive  tones,  one  could  not  hare  ima- 
gined  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Uie  seemingly  light- 
hearted  Etoile.  Sometimes  for  a  moment  the  voice 
ceased,  and  onee  or  twice  he  fancied  that  a  sob  had 
stopped  it :  but  that  might  be  only  fimcy. 

*<  She  is  above,"  he  said,  and  then  he  went  closer  te 
the  door,  and  gave  one  little  rat-tat 

*'  Qui  frappe  ?  "  said  Etoile.    *'  Who  knocka  ? '  * 

"  It  is  I,  Etoile,"  was  the  answer. 

Etoile  felt  bored,  and  her  voice  said  so,  if  her  weeds 
did  not,  as  she  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

'*  Can  I  take  anything  to  Pierre  f "  he  answered. 

Etoile  felt  more  bored  than  ever. 

**  Nothing,"  was  her  replv,  without  opening  the  door ; 
"  nothinff,  thank  you — good  night" 

*'  Good  night,"  for  the  second  time,  said  Jacques, 
sadly,  and  he  was  going  away,  when  a  womaa't  brawl, 
ing  voice  was  heard,  and  her  thickened  utterance  and 
uncertain  step  betrayed  her  state.  The  low,  sad  sia^- 
ing  ceased,  and  Etoile's  door  opened.  Jacques  stepped 
back,  as  the  bloated  fkce  of  Madame  da  Bannie  made 
her  appearance. 

For  some  moments  the  room  was  quiet,  then  there 
was  a  low,  timid  scream,  as  if  woe  had  fbiced  it  out, 
and  some  other  feding  had  stifled  it  in  its  birth.  Bat 
Jacques  knew  who  the  screamer  was,  and  that  know- 
ledge  told  him  that  Etoile  needed  help. 

Now  he  did  not  knock  timidly  at  her  door ;  he  lomt 
all  prudence,  propriety,  and  every  other  Aiog,  in  die 
consciousness  that  she  was,  in  some  way  or  other— hew 
he  did  not  know — injured.  Urged  bv  that  sad  cry,  he 
placed  his  hadd  upon  the  lock,  then  hesitating,  for  one 
moment  only,  opened  the  door. 

I^toile  lay  senseless  on  the  ground.  The  dnmkvd, 
with  uplifted  hand,  stood  by — self-acousing,  adf-ooQ- 
victed. 


CHAPTER  IL 

For  many  days  Etoil  could  not  come,  and  Kcne  waa 
never  impatient  with  her  for  her  absenoe.  He  canM  te 
see  her  every  day,  and  he  must  have  grown  atrangely 
hard-hearted,  for  he  never  made  any  allusion  to  aa 
ugl^  bruise  she  had  on  her  forehead— such  a  great  Uaek 
bruise  on  the  white  skin !  Pierre  never  said  anything 
about  it,  ^et  that  bruise  pained  him  as  much,  in  seme 
sense,  as  it  pained  her.  For  many  a  long  day  her  voice 
was  mute  and  her  eye  dim.  Never  befoie  bad  the 
drunkard  se  far  lost  her  reason  as  to  strike  her  child. 
That  blow  had  laid  a  heavy  weight  on  the  girl's  heart, 
which  clung  there  wearily. 

One  night  again  Pierre  and  his  fiddle  held  a  eaosal* 
tation.  It  was  one  night  whoi  they  were  alone,  ^aitt 
alone,  up  in  the  little  room  where  Piene  lived— not 
where  he  gave  his  lessons.  He  was  sittmg  dicre,  fiddl- 
ing away  as  usual,  for  that  was  his  pasUme  when  his 
daily  work  was  done.  So  there  he  was,  playing  sU 
airs,  snatches  of  ballads,  little  bits  of  seog,  and  masj  i  ' 
connoisseur  might  have  criticised  that  playmg,  and  - 
found  no  great  fault  with  it  either.  Pierre  was  a  mu- 
sician by  nature ;  he  loved  music  and  Etoile.  They 
were  his  earthly  idols. 

And  she  loved  music,  too ;  and  many  an  evening  had 
she  spent  with  that  old  man,  listening  to  him,  and 
singing  an  accompaniment  to  the  airs  he  nlayed. 

Pierre  had  never  been  addicted  to  the  fiuly  of  &niBf 
in  love.  Etoile  wished  that  Jacoues  would  imitate  him 
in  that    He  (Pierre)  had  lived  through  a  long  lift 
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whluMit  titeeainbliig  to  tfa«  weaknMi.  This  iteieiim, 
■o  doubt,  nwd  him  many  an  anxie^,  but  it  alio  de- 
barred him  from  the  blemsg,  in  his  Md  ago,  of  having 
▼oomg  haarti  round  him  to  care  for,  and  to  be  loved  by. 
He  felt  this  when  the  autumn  leaves  in  life's  path  were 
falling.  Sometimes,  as  he  looked  at  Etoile,  he  wished 
tJiat  dhe  eould  be  unto  him  as  a  child.  There  was  the 
mother,  and  Pierre,  as  he  remembered  her,  uttered 
a  pious  wish  that  a  better  world  than  this  might  hold 
her. 

^  No  harm  in  that,  argued  Pierre ;  it  is  wishing  her 
tlie  greatest  good ;  no  harm,  surely  in  that" 

One  niffht,  before  that  ugly  black  mark  had  faded  on 
poor  EtoUe's  brow,  Pierre  and  his  fiddle  held  a  oonsul- 
Cation. 

"  It  will  be  her  ruin,"  said  Pierre,  and  he  laid  down 
lua  bow ;  that  was  too  sad  a  theme  for  the  mute  instru- 
monL  "What  oan  I  do  to  serve  her  again?"  urged 
Piflrre.  "  If  she  would  only  marry  Jacques.  I'll  speak 
to  her  about  that." 
He  did  speak  to  her. 

'^  I  do  not  like  him,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  she  said. 
''But  you  will,  when  you  are  his  wife,"  added  Pierre. 
**  He  is  so  uffly  and  so  awkward,"  continued  Etoile ; 
**  whr,  I  would  rather  marry  Le  Blanc." 

"La  Blanc  is  a  scamp,"  said  Pierre,  angrily. 
**  But  affreoable,  and  not  ugly,"  urged  Etoile.  "  He 
has  not  red  hair,  Monsieur  Pierre. ' '  She  laid'  her  hand 
on  the  old  man's  arm  as  she  looked  lovingly  in  his  faoe, 
aad  he  eould  not  be  angry,  even  if  she  would  not  marry 
Jacques. 

"  Play  to  me  more,  Pierre,"  she  said,  as  she  sat  down 
at  his  feet,  *'  some  of  those  airs  you  used  to  play.  I 
Uko  them."      ' 

He  did  as  she  asked,  and  as  he  played  old  scenes 
came  before  his  mind,  and  thoughts  of  other  days.  As 
tiio  picture  of  a  fHend  hanging,  in  in  its  youthful  aspect, 
00  our  walls,  when  the  firiend  is  old,  and  grey,  and  wan, 
aad  evidence  of  the  changing  inflnenoe  of  time,  so  came 
thoee  early  scenes  to  him ;  Xhey  were  before  him ;  he, 
a  boy,  once  more  in  their  midst ;  they  hung  on  his  mind 
•till,  in  their  former  garb ;  but  he — nothing  was  he 
now,  ezeept  an  aged  semblance  of  those  same  long-lost 
jean. 

Yet  a  thought  grew  from  them,  and .'  a  whisper  told 
him  that  the  land  where  he  had  passed  his  bovhood 
might  be  the  land  for  the  gentle  creature  he  so  loved. 
''Etoile,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  the  instrument  down 
boaide  him,  "  would  you  like  to  go  to  England,  child  7" 
"  Like  it,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  0  yes,  yes !— so  much, 
ao  much!" 

**  And  would  you  fga  alone  with  old  Pierre,  child  P" 
For  a  moment  her  eyes  became  brig^tentMl.    "  Tes, 
hut—" 

''And  why  a  but,  mon  enfant?"  said  Pierre. 
"Yes;  but—" 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down.  Pierre  read  her  meaning. 
She  eould  not  leave  her  mother. 

"But  what,  mon  enfant?"  he  asked,  for  he  wished 
to  hear  her  words  that  he  might  combat  them. 
"  Ma  mere,"  was  her  answer. 

"  We  will  ask  Jacques  to  take  care  of  her,"  Pierre 
relied. 

.Stoile  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  clapped  with  those 
pretty  hands  of  hers  her  approbation  of  the  project 

"Oood  Jacques,  pleasant  Jacques,  dear  Jacques!" 
aho  cried. 

'*  For  stopping  behind,  eh  ?"  said  ^e  old  man,  with  a 
amile. 

<<  Qui— just  for  that,"  said  Etoile.  **  And  when  shall 
we  go,  monsieur  ?"  [Sometimes  she  called  Pierre, 
3tIonsieur.]    "  When  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  Nat  tms  very  momeut,  Etoile.  It  is  a  grave  affair, 
giving  up  one's  possession  and  running  about  through 
tho  w«vld." 

Etoile  had  not  thought  of  that,  uid  now  the  very  idea 
•larmodhtr* 


"  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  now,  Pierre," 
she  said. 

"  Always  ia  extremes,  StoUe ;  always  in  extremes. 
Nous  verrons— we  shall  see.  Don't  say  anything  about 
it  yet  Nous  verrons — if  we  told  our  projects,  other 
people  might  mould  theirs  so  as  to  accompany  us." 

«  You  don't  think  Jacques  would  want  to  go,  Mon. 
Pierre?"  said  Etoile,  with  a  firightened  look;  "that 
would  spoil  all." 
**  Jacques  would  not  think  so." 
"  No !"  Etoile  looked  sad  and  thoughtful  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  that  mood  very  rarely  lasted  long  with  her. 
I^aughter  formed  a  larger  portion  of  her  temperament 
than  sorrow. 

"  We  won't  tell  anybody, Mon.  Pierre — no  one  at  all, 
but  you  won't  forget  it  ?" 

England  rose  like  fairy-land  before Etoile's imagina- 
tion. She  had  listened  to  the  tales  of  England's  wealth , 
pride,  and  beauty,  and  longed  to  see  the  land  of  which 
she  had  heard  so  much,  like  many  a  wiser  person,  ex- 
agfferating  the  delights  it  ^ould  oflfer  to  her. 

England  thenceforth  formed  the  theme  of  oonveria- 
tion  between  Pierre  and  Etoile--everything  bore  refer- 
ence to  England ;  the  seasons,  the  money  Pierre  could 
save— all  turned  on  the  pivot  of  England  ;  but  it  was  a 
distant  prospect  still. 

*'  See,  £koile,"  said  Pierre  one  day,  as  he  took  a  little 
square  box  out  of  his  pocket  "  This  must  be  filled 
with  golden  pieces  before  we  can  leave  for  England." 

It  was  not  large,  but,  under  that  aspect,  it  looked 
tremendous.    Etoile  sighed  as  she  looked  at  it 

'<  You  will  never  do  it,"  she  answered,  as  she  sighed 
again ;  **  never — ^Mon.  Pierre — never." 

She  crossed  her  hands,  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and 
looked  very  miserable. 

**  Nous  verrons,"  replied  Pierre. 
Nous  verrons  had  become  his  philosophy  for  all 
occasions,  the  pith  of  every  argument,  and  the  conolu- 
sion  of  every  doubt 

As  Etoile  left  old  Pierre's  abode  she  began  to  sing  a 
light  French  air,  but  the  little  box  had  got  into  her 
throat  and  made  her  stop  her  song ;  so  she  talked  to 
herself— a  very  bad  habit,  certainly,  for  people  some- 
times say  more  than  they  should — however,  she  began 
to  talk  to  herself. 

"He'll  never  do  it,  never,"  she  said.  "No 
England  for  me.    Dame !  que  je  suis  miserable !" 

"And  why,"  asked  a  voice  close  to  Etoile's  shoulder, 
".Why  are  you  miserable,  pretty  one  ?" 

Etoile  stopped.  Her  questioner  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  good-looking,  and  gentle- 
manly—that you  could  see  at  a  glance.  He  had  a 
pleasant  voice,  too  (that  pleasantest  of  all  pleasant 
things),  and  a  winning  smile,  and  all  this  Etoile 
found  out 

"  Plait-il,"  she  answered,  as  he  stood  near  her. 
Now  it  must  be  known  that,  although  Etoile  was 
essentially  a  French  girl,  and  always  spoke  her  own 
language,  from  both  habit  and  choice,  she  had  a  very 
feir  knowledge  of  English,  for  Madame  was  English  by 
birth,  French  only  by  marriage — or  that  which  should 
have  been  marriage— or  vohmtary  expatriation,  or 
some  other  cause.  Madame  never  cared  to  say  much 
about  her  early  life.  Perhaps  the  old  proverb  "  least 
said  soonest  mended,"  ran  in  Uer  mind ;  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  terrible  rents  and  holes  in  her  rela- 
tion to  mend,  had  she  spoken  (which  she  did  not)  of 
those  early  days. 

She  was  English,  so  much  was  known ;  when  she 
had  left  her  country  was  not  known ;  bow  she  had  left 
was  anothOT  mystery.  And  the  *<  when  "  and  "  how  " 
did  not  signify  much  to  the  people  with  whom  she 
lived }  but  it  signified  very  much  to  Etoile,  at  least  the 
leaving  signified,  because  it  involved  a  former  resi- 
dence, and  that  former  residence  and  the  nativity  in- 
volved on  Etoile  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
— not  that  the  girl  had  ever  been  there — her  debut  on 
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Englisli  ground  was  reserved  for  Pierre's  conduct; 
but,  her  mother  being  an  Englishwoman,  had  spoken 
English  to  her  child,  and  thus  Etoile  had  gained  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  that  language  as  well  as  French,  pre- 
ferring the  latter,  it  is  true,  but  using  the  former  occa< 
sionally,  and  uuderstanding  it  perfectly.  Thus,  when 
the  stranger  spoke  to  her,  she  understood  every  word, 
even  to  the  "pretty  one"— that  she  comprehended 
perfectly  from  such  a  very  pleasant-looking  gentle- 
man, and  she  thought  it  sounded  so  well,  *'  si  douce," 
as  she  called  it. 

''Plait-il,'*  then  said  Etoile,  but,  as  she  remembered 
the  tongue  he  had  addressed  her  in,  she  changed  hers, 
and,  with  her  pretty  foreign  accent,  asked  him  "  What 
he  said?" 

Etoile  saw  no  harm  in  this.  She  was  accustomed  to 
go  about  the  streets,  to  run  here  and  there,  and  speak 
to  any  one,  and  any  one  to  her ;  she  never  thought  of 
harm,  and  harm  seemed  to  treat  her  with  the  same 
neglect,  and  never  thought  of  her. 

"  What  makes  you  miserable,  ma  belle  ?"  again  said 
her  companion. 

**  And  you  speak  French,  too  ?"  replied  Etoile. 

*<  And  so  am  I,"  he  answered. 

**  Because  I  don't  think  Pieire  will  ever  fill  that 
box,"  answered  Etoile. 

'*  Because  Pierre  will  never  fill  that  box,"  continued 
the  stranger,  repeating  her  words.  "  And  may  I  ask 
who  Pierre  chances  to  be,  and  what  box  it  is  which  has 
so  destructive  an  effect  on  your  happiness?" 

Enffland  and  the  box  came  to  her  mind  again, 
and  she  almost  forsot  the  stranger.  She  would  have 
done  so  quite,  had  he  not  smiled  so  kindly  at  her,  but 
the  smile  just  kept  her  thoughts  to  him— kept  one 
little  string  of  thought  to  him,  while  the  rest  went 
running  on  in  England,  and  then  it  came  before  her 
that  he  must  be  English,  as  he  had  spoken  to  her  in 
that  language. 

"  Are  you  English  ?"  she  asked,  not  answering  his 
question,  but  substituting  one  of  her  own,  for  she 
always  spoke  the  thought  which  came  upperm6st  in  her 
mind. 

*'  Are  you  English,  Monsieur  ?"  She  added  a  Mon- 
sieur now,  for  a  glimmering  notion  of  his  superiority  of 
station  was  creeping  into  her  mind. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "and  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  that  if  you  walk  on.  (They  had  been  standing 
still  until  then,  Etoile  leaning  against  the  wall,  as  she 
would  have  done  if  one  of  her  own  companions  had 
stopped  her). 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  ?''  he  asked. 

She  named  her  abode.  For  an  instant  he  wavered, 
then,  turning  into  a  side  street,  accompanied  her. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  "  tell  me  who  Pierre  is." 

"Pierre  Duclos,"  answered  Etoile. 

"  A  lucid  solution  of  the  problem,"  said  the  stranger. 
"I  must  try  again." 

"  Who,  and  what,  and  where  is  Pierre  Duclos  ?" 

"At  home,"  said  Etoile,  answering  the  last  question 
<»Jy,  for  her  thoughts  were  again  locked  up  in  the 
fatal  box. 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  Pierre  Duclos  is  at  home ;  he 
mutt  be  A  good  wor^  .gentlpnum  to  stay  at  homew 
and,  doubtless,  take  care  of  some  wife  as  worthy  as 
himself,  and  relinquish " 

Etoile  interrupted  him,  angrily. 

"  He  has  no  wife,"  she  saii  "  Pierre  has  no  wife ; 
if  he  had,  how  could  he  fill  the  box  ever  ?  He  has  no 
wife.     Grace  aux  cieux !" 

She  walked  on  impatiently,  her  cherry  lips  pouting 
and  her  cheek  flushed. 

"  Mystery  after  mystery,"  said  the  stranger,  amused 
at  her  ire.  "This  Pierre  Duclos,  who  seems  only 
created  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  box,  is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  have  a  wife,  lest  she  should  interfere  with,  the 
process.    Pray,  is  the  gentleman  old   or  young?     I 


merely  ask  in  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  pio- 
bable  time  he  will  have  for  the  filling,  wUeh  seems  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  you." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  London,  Monsieur,"  asked 
Etoile,  thinking  of  the  box  and  not  of  Pierre,  **  sad 
how  many  golden  pieces  would  it  take  to  get  there !" 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  eager  face  beside  hhn, 
and  in  his  turn  forgot  her  question,  in  Ms  admixatiin 

of  ite  beauty.    "  How  many ."     She  was  about  to 

repeat  her  words,  when  a  figure  in  the  distance  caught 
her  eye. 

Staggering  in  step,  face  flushed,  her  diess  disordered, 
the  mother  came,  nearer  and  nearer.  Etoile  saw  her. 
She  would  have  called  on  the  earth  to  swallow,  thick 
darkness  to  enshroud,  anything  to  envelop  ber  and  hide 
her  from  that  mother. 

But  she  came  on  still,  muttering  unintdligiUe 
words,  rendered  so  by  the  demon  "  Drink."  On  and 
on,  closer  still  to  the  trembling  girl,  whose  eyes  toned 
to  the  stranger,  to  see  if  he  noticed  the  hideous  sight 
before  him,  and  he  misunderstood  that  look  ;  he 
thought  the  girl  was  merely  frightened,  and  daimed 
protection  from  him.  Litde  guessed  he  the  deep 
interest  she  took,  noor  child,  in  t&it  degraded  being. 

"  Do  not  tremble,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand,  fir 
her  face  was  deadly  pale ;  "  do  not  tremble,  the,**  and 
he  pointed  to  the  mother,  who  approached  them, 
"  shall  not  hurt  you,  loathsome  though  she  be,  even 
from  her  state  she  is  harmless.  Why  you  could  strike 
her  from  your  path,  did  she  contaminate  you  by  her 
touch.    What,  trembling  still  ?" 

Clinging  to  his  arm,  Etoile  sought  to  shrink  befaiad 
him — sought  to  shun  that  reeling  figure.  She  wooU 
have  met  it  in  her  own  miserable  home ;  she  would  not 
have  avoided  it  there ;  but  to  be  associated  with  tkat 
before  kit  eye,  it  was  too  much. 

"  Come  into  this  doorway  until  that  creature,  whom, 
if  she  were  not  a  woman,  I  would  call  by  a  hazriur 
name,  has  passed,"  he  said,  as  he  led  Etmle  into  the 
shelter  of  a  kind  of  porch.  "  Now,  are  you  re- 
assured ?" 

She  shrank  closer  to  the  wall  as  her  eyes  watdied 
the  drunkard  past  the  doorway  and  down  the  street. 

"  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  led  bbt  oat  again, 
"  Now  she  is  gone ;  why  you  look  pale  still,  and  tremUe 
like  an  aspen  leaf;  give  me  your  hand. 

That  young  man  had  his  faults  and  vices,  bat  be 
also  had  his  virtues,  and  one  of  them  then  gave  him  a 
nudge  and  whispered,  "  Don't  be  ashamol  to  dnw 
that  girl's  hand  Vrithin  your  arm,  and  lead  her  home; 
many  a  less  worthy  one  has  rested  there  before.  And 
let  her  present  state  of  misery— for  there  is  miserT  in 
her  face — be  her  safeguard  from  even  a  thought  which 
would  wrong  her."  So  said  that  virtue,  and  he  obeyed 
the  still  small  voice. 

"Come,  lean  on  me,"  he  said;  "I  will  take  care  of 
yotu" 

But  she  drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  and  tens 
rolled  over  her  cheeks. 

"I  must  on  alone  now.  Monsieur,"  she  replM, 
"  indeed  you  must  not  come  with  me." 

Her  downcast  eyes  and  blushing  cheek  told  a  sad  tale 
but  he  did  not  read  it  so ;  he  only  saw  a  strange,  odd 
imuMDWi,  'Vhiqh.ke^  coidd  not  londerttand*  •  bat~  «rhic|i 
gave  her  a  kind  of  fSucmation  in  his  eyes,'  and  ihiB 
every  new  mood  seemed  but  to  bring  out  fresh  bsaofiet 
in  her.  First,  her  playful  gaiety — she  was  beantifnlis 
that — then  her  desultory  style  of  conversation — that 
was  enchanting  also — and  her  childish  innocence,  maA 
her  piquant  simplicity,  and  now  the  deep,  sad  ft^asf 
shown  in  the  downeast  glance  and  quivering  lip  ill 
added  beauty  to  her. 

"  No,  Monsieur,  no ;  not  on  past  this,"  she  said  **  in- 
deed, no." 

The  tears  fell  very  fast  now,  as  she  tried  to  i 
eyes  to  his  face  (for  she  thought  she  would  like  to  loak-:{ 
at  hira  once  more),  hut  the  remembrance  of  the  i 
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kept  tbem  down.  Still  he  held  her  hand,  for  he  pitied 
the  feding  he  saw  without  understanding. 

"  And  when  am  I  to  hear  of  Pierre  and  the  wonderful 
box,'*  he  said. 

"Not  now,  Monsieur,  not  now,"  she  answered 
hastily,  for  a  sound  had  again  struck  on  her  ear, 
ctrrying  misery  with  it 

"JStcule!"  so  ran  that  sound  in  hrawlirg  drunken 
accent.    "  Etoile !'»— it  was  nearer—**  Etoile !" 

She  turned  to  him,  as  she  sought  to  push  him  on  in 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  approaching  voice, 
**  Go,  Monsieur,  go ;  if  you  have  any  mercy,  go." 

'* Etoile!"  screamed  the  voice  again,  as  the  now 
fiaatic  girl  urged  more  strongly  his  draarture. 

"Oh!  for  our  Lady's  dear  sake,  Monsieur,  go«-in 
Yeiy  pity,  go." 

**  Etoile !"  again  shrieked  that  horrid  voice,  now 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  hiding-place  of  the  shudder- 


ing  girl.  For  one  moment  she  seemed  paralysed  hy 
that  sound,  then,  gaining  redouhled  energy,  she 
dragged  her  hand  from  the  stranger's,  and,  shrinking 
closely  to  the  wall,  now  enveloped  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  evening,  almost  fled,  silently,  speedily,  he  knew  not 
whither. 

He  could  not  hdieve  that  she  was  gone,  she  had 
slipped  so  silently  away ;  he  thought  she  must  he  near 
him,  close  to  him.  He  spoke  to  her,  hut  she  did  not 
answer  ;  he  added  some  words  of  a  soothing  tendency, 
they  produced  no  reply.  He  waited  for  a  few  moments ; 
he  had  forgotten  the  cause  of  her  flight  i  now  he  re- 
membered it,  as  the  name  was  again  uttered  in  the  same 
inebriated  tone,  but  by  this  time  at  a  distance,  for  the 
speaker  had  passed  far  on — **  Etoile!" — the  sound  was 
indistinct— ** Etoile!"— farther  still  —'* Etoile!"— 
**  Etoile !"— till  it  was  lost  in  the  depth  and  darkness  of 
those  dismal  streets. 
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AN  AITBRNOON  ON  BALLAEAT. 

Bt  thx   Biodt  Hon.  Thomas    M*CoxBne. 


Ov  a  bright  warm  day  in  Deoember  I  walked  on 
board  the  Geelong  steamer,  lying  at  the  Queen's 
Wharf,  Melbourne,  m  rouU  for  Baliarat.  Business 
of  an  argent  character  called  me  away,  rather  on- 
willbgly,  as  I  was  but  partially  recovered  from 
severe  sickness,  and  by  no  means-  anticipated  the 
usual  gratification  from  a  journey  through  the  wild 
bush. 

We  were  soon  under  steam  threading  our  way 
through  innumerable  crafts  of  all  sizes  and  descrip- 
tioos  which  throng  the  Yarra  at  this  part,  then 
after  gliding  along  for  a  few  miles  through  a  dense 
tea  tree  scrubs  which  fringe  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  emerged  into  a  different  scene  where  the  Yarra 
disembogues  its  waters  into  Hobson*s  Bay.  Here 
a  magnifieent  view  presented  itself  as  the  steamer 
pressed  through  a  hundred  of  the  very  finest  ships 
that  the  world  could  boast,  hardly  one  under  1,000 
tons,  and  many  double  the  size.  Some  were 
decorated  with  gay  flags,  and  the  Union  Jack  or 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  conspicuously  displayed 
flaunting  over  many  of  these  leviathans  of  the  deep. 
Far  outlay  three  ships  together,  superior  in  appear- 
ance to  those  we  had  passed.  I  did  not  expect  the 
steamer  would  approach  them,  but  the  captain  was 
to  take  passengers  on  board  from  one  of  them. 
Th^  waroBladc^i  liners^  all  fine  shipa^  butoae, 
however,  bad  an  intense  and  peculiar  interest  for 
me,  and  I  was  strangely  agitated,  as  the  steamer 
went  right  past  her,  at  reading  the  name  painted  in 
laxge  letters  on  her  bow,  Jx  was  only  about  a 
week  before  that  I  had  been  eagerly  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  this  ship,  and  I  had  come  out  most 
anxiously  during  a  gale  to  board  her.  A.  very  dear 
relation  had  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  that  vessel 
to  jm  me,  and  right  glad  and  proud  was  I  to  see 
the  good  ship  in  port.  The  various  events  of  that 
day  now  pass^  before  me  jqst  as  thej  occurred. 


I  remembered  hesitating  at  the  Sandridge  pier  as 
to  whether  I  could  venture  out  in  a  boat  on  so 
rough  a  sea ;  then,  how  the  thoughts  of  my  dear 
nephew  made  me  regardless  of  heidth  and  storms ; 
how  the  boatmen  had  to  tack  to  reach  the  ship,  and 
the  heavy  seas  broke  over  us ;  but  I  was  uncon« 
scions  at  the  time  of  everything ;  my  eyes  were 
rivetted  on  the  Horizon,  but  my  thoughts  were  far 
away  on  the  home  and  the  friends  of  my'  young 
days,  on  far  different  times  and  scenes.  Seventeen 
long  years  had  passed  since  I  had  quitted  the  home 
of  my  youth,  and  my  two  brothers  who  were  very 
dear  to  me.  Like  the  majority  of  the  youngs 
branches  of  what  is  termed  respectable  families,  it 
had  been  my  destiny  to  seek  my  fortune  abroad, 
and  a  delicate  constitution  induced  me  to  select 
Australia  as  my  future  home.  I  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  colonbts  of  Victoria,  and  had  taken  a 
part  in  not  a  few  of  its  early  struggles.  Mine 
had  been  a  chequered  fortune,  but  I  had  alwaya 
paid  twenty  shillings  in  every  fluctuation,  and 
maintained  the  character  of  an  honest  man.  Time 
had  passed  in  this  battle  of  life  quickly,  for  now  it 
seemed  but  as  yesterday  that  I  left  home.  The 
departure  was  vivid,  and  the  latter  portion  of  my 
career  appeared  like  a  dream,  as  if  it  had  all  passed 
in  a  single  night.  I  remembered  this  nephew  at 
the  time  I  left  Scotland,  a  bright  boy,  a  fine  stout 
dashing  fellow,  full  of  spirit  and  promise ;  and  the 
expectations  of  his  friends  had  not  been  deceived^ 
During  the  time  I  had  been  battling  the  worid  in 
Australia  he  had  passed  an  honourable  career  at 
school  and  university,  and  I  was  proud  to  read  that 
he  had  even  taken  the  medal  for  excellence  in  arte 
at  our  Marichal  College,  where  he  graduated. 
Every  letter  I  received  eoutained  some  information 
of  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  a  universal  favourite. 
I  was  very  glad  that  ^\  our  ezpections  had  been 
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ItlflMi  aid  tlMt  for  #hai6?er  rank  o£  Kfe  he  wai 
destined  be  #6il)d  be  bappy  and  distingniabed. 
iij  affeclionaUS  regard  towards  ray  nephew  was 
rbeiprooated  by  bin,  and  be  annouDced  at  length 
bia  intention  of  joining  me  in  Yicteria.  It  wcmid 
be  ueeleaa  to  describe  the  gratification  which  this 
innonncement  gave  me.  1  anticipated  the  greatest 
pleasure  froih  onr  reunion.  Our  tastes  were  very 
nmilar,  and  so  I  looked  forward  anxiously  to  his 
trriTal,  counting  the  boors  until  the  Horijon  should 
be  signalised.  No  vessel  bad  ^er  entered  the 
port  in  which  I  felt  the  same  interest,  and  as  I 
approached  ber  I  gaaed  with  pleasure  on  her  grand 
pMipertiona.  8be  was  a  right  noble  ship  of  about 
8,000  tons  register,  and  admirably  moulded  with  a 
combination  of  qualities  difficult  to  attain  in  a 
ship.  The  Horizon  had  dropped  her  anchor  out- 
aide  the  Morning  Light,  another  Black-ball  liner, 
as  I  came  up.  The  health  officer  was  on  board, 
and  the  boat  bad  to  lie  off  for  a  few  minutes  until 
bis  examination  was  concluded.  At  last  bis  flag 
went  down,  to  signify  that  all  was  right,  and  that 
the  ship  was  free  from  disease.  The  boat  rounded 
ber  stem,  which  appeared  to  tower  abore  is  \ikt  a 
oaatle.  I  was  at  this  moment  not  a  little  nervous 
at  tbe  heavy  sea  breaking  over  our  quarter,  and 
erouohed  in  the  stern ;  but  rtteollecting  myself,  I 
thought  my  nephew  must  be  a  sailor  after  so  long 
a  voyage,  and  would  think  little  of  my  courage  if 
be  saw  me  a  afraid  of  salt  water ;  so  1  sat  bolt 
i)pright  until  we  reached  a  rope  ladder.  I  left 
Charlie  a  boy,  thought  I,  as  I  ascended  the  side 
and  high  bulwarks  of  the  Horison ;  I  shall  now 
embrace  him  a  fine  fellow  i  I  shall  have  a  con- 
aeeting  Huk  again  with  the  home  of  my  youth. 
;  At  length  I  reached  the  top,  and  gazed  anxiously 
down  on  the  deck,  expecting  him  at  the  ladder  to 
receive  me.  1  saw  the  bustle  usual  upon  an  emi- 
gnui  ahip  reaohiog  its  destination.  Many  anxious 
laeea  were  there,  but  none  that  I  could  mistake 
for  my  nephew^  Na  person  seemed  to  bate  noticed 
me  much,  and  I  descended  to  the  main  deck,  and 
inauired  of  one,  who  I  supposed  was  the  steward, 
"xou  have  a  passenger  named  McCombic  on 
board  f' 

*<Yes/  we  bad/'  said  the  roan,  "but  he  is 
dead." 

In  an  instant,  like  a  flash  of  electricity,  the 
whole  length  aid  breadth  of  the  loss,  and  peculiar 
drcamstances  attending  to  it,  were  vividly  before 
me.  The  awful  shook  it  would  give  his  family, 
—not  only  tbe  hm,  but  that  bis  death  at  sea,  far 
from  all  Who  were  dear  to  him — tbe  trial  for  me  to 
eemmunicate  thb  intelligence  to  hu  father,  who 
4oated  on  him,  and  the  losa  to  myself,  which  I 
felt  to  be  irreparable.  Tbe  seene  of  bis  death, 
far  from  those  who  loved  him,  then  started  up 
before  me  i  I  thought  of  how  sad  must  have  been 
bis  feelings  as  his  sand  run  out,  and  he  approached 
that  "bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns  ;**  and  last,  the  deaths  of  his  mother  and 
aister,  at  both  of  whose  funerals  I  had  been 
present. 


And  still  I  stood  mi  tbe  spbt,  for  tbe  eapkaii 
now  come,  and  I  was  invito  into  bis  eabiri.  He 
was  a  kind,  good-hearted  man,  and  seemed  to 
sympathise  with  me.  "  He  was  a  noble  young 
man,  your  nephew,**  said  be ;  "  you  would  bais 
been  proud  to  have  met  him.** 

The  doctor  of  the  ship  now  had  entered,  and  I 
learned  that  my  poor  nephew  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  that  dread  and  insidious  disease — pulmory  eon- 
sumption.  How  many  of  the  bri^test  and  most 
promising  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  same  distroying 
scourge.  "  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young" 
— the  best  are  always  the  first  taken  away  froa 
us;  the  unamiable  remain.  Tbe  ctrcumstanee 
bad  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  me,  and  brings  to 
my  recollection  an  almost  similar  event,  which  is 
very  touchiugly  and  feelingly  alluded  to  in  a  small 
poem  written  by  Sir  William  a  Beckett,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  Victoria,  and  headed  the  "Admiral**:— 

And  DOW,  like  chicken  oettliDg  doee  beneath  its  moUMr*i 

Betide  ihe  night  j  Admiral  onr  little  crafl  we  bring. 
And  op  the  ladder  trippinglj,  but  aosioody,  we  go. 
**  Well,  CHptaiu,  have  joa  brought  the  news  of  scpMatiop  T 

—No! 
A  dear,  cold  monosyllable,  whoso  truth  we  cannot  donbt,* 
Yet,  captain,  crew,  asd  paseeagers,  we  erowd  etBl  timA 

about 
With  questions  which  we  feel  are  vain,  jet  keef  iw  liageriBf 

there, 
As  if  the  good  ship  Jdmiral  soxa  grateful  news  nnst  httj'. 

And  grateful  news  there  is  for  some : — look,  there's  a  wect 

of  bliss  ! 
**  My  Catherine !— and  ^Bessie,  too  !— Oh,  God  be  thtaW 

for  this!" 
The  father  acareely  deeiaed  that  both  hu  treasvcs  wonU  W 

brought. 
But  here  they  are— within  his  arms— and  to    his  besca 

caught : 
That  bonuie  lass  from  Scotland,  too,  whom  lookeSh  «k  te 

^eetP 
Afoad  and  ftnthM  gir),  I'd  twdrir, bar  trae  love  eweta 

meet. 
I  thought  to ;— none  but  sweatheart**  lipe  would  give  tbst 

kiss  on  deck ; 
Oh,  What  of  *'  Separation'^  fate  ^o  bearu  so  bafrpy  wcAf 

But  what  is  yonder  P  one,  methinVs,  who  ficds  wA  tkoit 

be  sought ; 
No  grateful   news   <ur   him,  I  fear,    the  Adt^ni  hA 

brought. 
Where  are  the  foioes  be  ?  should  bear,  the  foees  he  ab— M 

seeP 
"  Not  here  P     When,  capUin,  do  Uiey  come  f — Why  cam* 

they  not  with  ikae  ? 
From  Liverpool  they  were  to  join.**    The  captaia  stiB  atoai 

dumb. 
He  wH  not  (cU  him  what.he  knew— that  ih^  worid  «acr 

come. 
*'  Why  camo  they  not  P — a  whisper  ran  arouwd  Um&  faU 

us  all, 
But  still,  too  gfiitly,  on  the  ear  of  hiia  who  tAe^  t«  ML 

At  last,  his  kiudrird^s  fate  is  lold ;  no  more  by  laod  or  an, 
Thow  knowest  now,  bereaved  one !  can  they  reriill  dM^ 
Yet  bow  tliee  not  despaiiingly  to  aeefc  them  taanly  htt«; 
A  calmer  Iwven  have  tbey  fonad,-Ji  sky  amra  bi  ighf  aad 
clear. 

*  The  Admiral  arrived  at  the  time  (hat  tbe  aew«  of  ^m 
separaiiott  of  Port  Philip,  now  Vi^oTU,  fro«i  New 
Wakfs,  was  ^naionily  eipected. 
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The  reader  may  now  understand  the  reason  why 
I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  Horizon,  and  why 
I  gUnced  with  sneh  melancholy  interest  on  her 
stately  masts  and  noble  outline,  as  the  steamer 
swept  round  her  towards  another  "  Blaok-baller," 
where  a  whole  bevy  of  passengers  for  Geelong  and 
fiallarat  were  taken  on  board. 

Baring  rounded  OeUibrand*s  Point  and  lights 
hotise,  the  steamer  was  fairly  out  of  Hobson's 
inlet,  and  in  the  large  bason  of  water  known  as 
(be  Bay  of  Fort  PbiUp.  I  sat  in  a  moody  re? erie 
(or  some  time,  my  thoughts  f&r  away,  when  1  was 
roused  by  the  motion  of  the  steamer,  which,  now 
that  we  had  quitted  the  friendly  shore  of  the 
WIHiamstown  neck  of  land,  began  to  be  disagree- 
able. We  were  now  running  in  a  parallel  line 
with  the  entrance  to  the  bay  opening  from  Bass' 
Straits,  and  we  had  the  full  force  of  the  heavy  sea, 
which  set  in  knocking  the  steamer  about  like  a 
mere  plaything.  Many  of  the  passengers  were 
sick,  and  I  confess  to  feeling  rather  ill,  and  I 
began  to  walk  about  and  admire  the  noble  land 
and  sea  prospect  which  was  rolled  out  around  me 
h'ke  a  panorama.  The  vast  sheet  of  water,  usually 
tolerably  calm,  was  seething  and  boiling  around 
ne ;  but  at  a  distance  its  deep  blue  changed  under 
the  bright  sunshine  to  cerulean,  over  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  sea.  The  bay  was  girdled  by  vait  chains 
of  mountains,  edged  by  what  seemed  a  mile  or  two 
of  plain,  but  which  experience  told  me  was,  in 
many  iiatances,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in 
breadth.  Amongst  these  ranges  Mount  Macedon, 
Plenty,  Dardeulng,  Blackwood  Station  Peak,  and 
away  seaward,  EHza,  and  the  mountains  towards 
Cape  Otway,  were  all  conspicuous,  silent,  solemn, 
bat  watchful,  like  guardians  of  the  country. 

The  Bay  of  Port  Philip  is  entered  by  an  opening 
firom  Bass'  Straits,  through  which  the  tide  rushes 
between  two  bold  headlands  or  cliffs,  named  Point 
Kepean  and  Queen's  GHff.  At  the  latter  a  water- 
ing place  of  considerable  celebrity  has  been  formed, 
and  H  is  certainly  a  most  romantic  spot.  The 
white  houses  seem  to  nestle  in  a  sheltered  nook 
just  inside  the  cliff,  which  protects  them  from  the 
violence  of  the  storms  from  seaward.  On  a  fine 
day  the  point  overlooking  the  entrance  just  by  the 
fightbouse,  is  a  favourite  promenade,  and  is  often 
thronged  with  persons  in  holiday  attire,  who  have 
eome  here  in  quest  of  health.  Far  down,  hundreds 
of  feet  below,  rolls  the  current,  with  the  ships 
entaring  and  departing.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  entrance,  the  bare,  staring  seedp  of  Point 
Nepean  presents  itself.  To  the  left  is  the  bay, 
with  its  bold  indented  coast ;  not  far  off  is  Mount 
Eliza,  coTOTcd  with  trees,  and,  as  the  radiant  sun- 
lUne  glows  on  them,  it  is  wonderful  to  mark  their 
divMitj  of  colouring,  from  light  brown  and  hazel 
to  dirk,  sombre,  deep  green.  To  the  right  b  the 
oeean,  with  its  monstrous  dash,  like  native  mitsio ; 
and  fartber  on,  the  bold  headland  of  Cape  Otway, 
nd  Its  rocky  and  precipitous  coast.  There  are 
Rrrend  pretty  little  townships  nestling  here  and 
there,  in  little  recesses  along  the  coast,  between 


the  head  and  the  main  cities  of  Melbourne  and 
Qeelong,  while  at  the  very  top  of  the  vast  inland 
sheet  of  water,  Brighton,  St.  Kilda,  and  Sand« 
ridge  display  their  villas  and  splendid  rural  resi- 
dences to  great  advantage.  The  rough  sea  made 
me  regret  that  an  unfortunate  circumstance  had 
prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my  original  ioten^ 
tion  of  proceeding  to  Ballarat  overland  on  horse- 
back. 

A  few  days  before,  happening  to  observe  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  mare  for  sale,  highly  recom- 
mended, with  reference  to  a  well  known  hotel  in 
Melbourne,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  place  and 
examined  the  animal,  which  was  well  adapted  for 
my  purpose.  The  owner  seemed  an  English 
farmer  of  the  middle  rank,  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  a  farm  near  Castlemaine  ;  that  he  did  not 
like  riding  in  public  conveyances  with  "  all  sorts 
of  people,"  and  therefore  had  ridden  down ;  but 
that  it  would  be  too  much  for  the  mare  to  return, 
and  he  had  resolved  to  overcome  his  virtuous 
scruples  against  riding  with  "  all  sorts**  in  "  cobbs,'* 
and  take  the  conveyance  home.  He  further  said 
that  his  name  was  Thomas  Taite,  *and  that  his 
neighbours  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Honest 
Tom  Taite.''  The  landbrd  seemed  to  be  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  Honest  Tom,  and  he  nodded  to 
one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  just 
then  passed,  and  who  acknowledged  the  reeogni-' 
tion.  We  came  to  terms,  and  I  said  that  I  would 
take  the  mare,  but  as  one  of  the  shoes  required 
altering,  he  despatched  the  ostler  to  the  forge 
with  her ;  and,  meantime,  in  company  with  my 
very  fastidious  friend,  I  proceeded  to  the  bank, 
drew  the  money,  and  paid  and  received  a  receipt. 
I  parted  with  him,  and  went  to  my  office  o  i  some 
passing  business,  where  I  was  detained  some  time. 
I  then  went  after  the  mare,  and  on  my  way  met 
the  ostler,  and  inquired  where  he  had  left  my 
mare. 

'*  Your  mare  P**  said  he,  with  a  bewildered  look. 
"  Why,  did  you  pay  for  her  P*' 

"  Yes,"  I  repUed. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  the  man  is  a  villian,  for  he 
has  gone  off  with  the  mare.** 

I  could  hardly  believe  him,  and  at  first  blamed 
"  Tom"  for  using  the  mare  after  he  was  paid ;  but 
as  time  passed  on,  and  he  did  not  re-appear,  I 
became  alarmed,  and  inquired  of  the  landlord 
about  him.  To  my  extreme  mortification,  I  found 
that  he  only  knew  him  as  a  customer,  and  was 
now  anxious  to  disown  his  acquaintance  as  far  as 
possible.  I  went,  without  any  farther  delay,  and 
placed  the  matter  in  the  handb  of  the  poUce ;  but 
by  this  time  "Tom**  had,  no  doubt,  ntade  good 
use  of  his  time,  and  cleared  out  of  town.  I  at 
once  set  the  money  down  as  lost ;  but  I  was  not 
without  hopes  that  the  police  would  yet  bring  me 
once  more  face  to  face  with  my  fastidiously  vir- 
tuous acquaintance— "  Honest  Tom  Taite."  I 
was  not  so  much  vexed  at  ihe  loss  of  the  money 
as  at  the  bare-faced  manner  in  which  I  had  been 
duped.    I  felt  sad  and  disappointed  at  another 
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melancholy  example  of  the  baseness  of  human 
nature.  I  was  never  more  completely  deceived  in 
any  one  than  in  Mr.  Taite,  and  I  had  had  eighteen 
years*  experience  of  colonial  sharpers.  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  buying  another  roadster, 
but  proceeded  on  my  journey  by  the  public  con- 
veyances of  the  colony. 

I  did  not  recover  from  the  attack  of  sea  sick- 
ness until  we  had  turned  to  the  right,  and  were 
sheltered  by  the  Bellerine  hills,  when  the  sea 
again  became  placid,  and  I  was  sufficiently  reco- 
vered to  look  around  me.  The  town  of  Geelong 
is  beautifully  planted  at  the  end  of  the  Bay  of 
Oorio;  it  rests  on  a  long  ascent,  gradually  lising 
from  the  water's  edge,  and  has  an  excellent 
appearance  as  the  eye  rests  on  it  from  the  Bay. 
It  is  the  second  town  in  Victoria,  taking  every- 
thing into  account,  but  for  business  and  population 
BalUrat  is  at  present  considerably  before  it.  The 
houses  are  built  mostly  of  freestone,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  gives  them  a  delicate  appearance. 
There  are  many  very  fine  public  buildings,  and  the 
private  houses  and  shops  have  a  more  substantial 
appearance  than  those  of  any  other  Australian 
town.  As  the  stranger  ascends  one  of  the  main 
streets  to  the  top  of  the  ascent,  he  finds  that 
there  is  r.o  bustle,  as  in  Melbourne.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  is  quiet,  and  suggestive  of  the  calm 
repose  of  an  old-fashioned  country  town  in  Eng- 
lamL  Arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  will 
have  a  noble  and  picturesque  view,  such  as  will 
reconcile  him  to  the  spot.  At  his  feet  lies  the 
bay — ^its  glossed  and  shining  waters  resplendent 
like  silver  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  To  the  right 
is  Station  Peak,  raising  its  bold,  rugged  outline 
from  the  long,  rolling  plains,  which  seem  to  stretch 
away  for  many  miles  in  the  distant  landscape ;  and 
to  the  left  are  Bellerine  Uiib,  Queen's  Cliff,  and 
Monnt  Eliza.  On  the  eye  becoming  satiated  with 
tliis  view,  he  has  but  to  turn  round,  and  it  will 
range  over  a  noble  prdspect.  Long  plains,  deep 
woods,  lined  by  silver  streams,  and  the  back 
ground  filled  up  by  noble  mountain  ranges,  rearing 
their  blue  summits  to  the  clouds. 

On  arriving  at  Geelong,  I  went  at  once  to  the 
booking  office  of  Cobb's  telegraph  line,  and  secured 
a  ticket  by  the  morning  coach  for  Ballarat.  This 
line  is  just  as  popular  between  Geelong  and  the 
western  diggings,  as  between  Melbourne  and  the 
great  gold  mines  around  Castlemaine  and  Bendigo. 
Where  is  Cobb,  is  often  asked,  who  owns  so  vast 
a  aumber  of  coaches^  and  whoso  conveyances. are 
so  popular  ?  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  if 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
fame  has  spread. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  an  American,  and  has  returned 
long  ago  to  his  native  country*  He  started  a  line 
of  conveyances  from  Melbourne  to  Castlemaine 
some  time  after  the  gold  discoveries.  It  was  done 
on  a  proper  system.  Mr.  Cobb  had  spirit  to  buy 
good  horses,  and  get  first-class  American  coaches, 
to  employ  good  Yankee  whips,  and  in  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  he  had  been  so  extensively  patronispd, 


that  he  sold  out,  and  retired  with  a  modente  for- 
tune. Still,  more  coaches  were  required,  aod  still 
Cobb's  coaches  kept  increasing,  until  districts, 
whose  very  existence  Mr.  Cobb  did  not  drein  of, 
now  had  his  conveyances  flying  along  thm  Iko- 
roughfares.  A  friend  of  mine  recently  parchiseil 
the  line  from  Cobb's  successor,  and  the  horses  and 
coaches  were  valued  at  £35,000.  The  diffeieat 
lines  are  now  in  the  hands  of  several  aev  pro- 
prietors, as  the  whole  became  too  gigsntie  an 
undertaking  for  any  individual.  There  were  tke 
coaches  belonging  to  "  Cobb"  mnmng  dtilj  bt 
tween  Ballarat  and  Geelong;  besides  several  bdoog- 
ing  to  opposition  companies. 

At  five  minutes  to  six  the  coach,  drsvn  hj  sx 
grey  horses,  drew  up  before  the  office  of  Cobb  aod 
Co.,  Malop-street.     In  a  few  seconds  the  vbck 
fifteen  seats  were  occupied ;  the  clerk  exaouBed 
each  passenger's  ticket,  which  appar«itly  was  satis- 
factory.    Six   o'clock  chimed,  and  with  a  load 
shout  to  the  horses  from  the  driver,  we  went  off  it 
a  hard  canter.     The  sun  was  rising  from  behind  ib 
Bellerine  hills  in  a  glorious  purple  doud,  vhick 
spread  about  half  way  across  the  bay  of  Gorio. 
The  effulgent  orb  looked  like  a  large  ball  of  fire  en- 
veloped  in  a  purple  cloud.     The  scene  so  v^ 
remembered  by  me  in  the  Hall  of  Ebilis*  started 
into   my  mind;   £  recollected  the  passage  veil, 
"  An  infinity  of  elders,  with  streaming  beaids.tti 
afrits  in  complete  armour,  had  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  eminence,  on  the  (of 
of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the  fonnidablfi 
Ebilis.*'     I  had  been  an  unwilling  admirer  of  this 
scene ;  for  while  I  could  not  sufficiently  condesffi 
the  apparent  levity  of  the  writer,  the  sublunitjacd 
grandeur  of  the  conception  had  captivated  me.  ^ 
could  now  imagine  that  I  beheld  EbUis  in  peno^, 
ocscribed  as  a  young  man  whose  noble  and  rcgaUr 
features  seemed  to  have  been  tarnished  by  iMHg* 
nant  vapours,  in  whose  large  eyes  appeared  botk 
pride  and  despair,  while  bis  flowing  hairretaioed 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  an  angel  of  light   Ii 
his  hand,  which  thunder  had   blasted,  he  svajrf 
the  iron  sceptre  that  causes  the  monster  Oarasbid 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  abyss  to  tremble.   He 
assumed  form  and  shape,  and  to  my  mind's  rje,  be 
eat  on  an  enormous  globe  before  me ;  and  there  also 
approached  across  the  glossy  terraces,  for  sudi  ibe 
bay  seemed,  the  caliph  and  Nouronilvar,  and  tk 
ambulating  spectres  stalking  slowly  on,  abaoibed'a 
profound  reverie.     All   passed   before  me  lile* 
scenic  i^eprescntation,  and  I  was  buried  in  profovad 
meditation.     It  was  a  happy  but  brie^  moment,  y 
1  was  soon  awakened  to  the  living  world  ^  < 
scream  ;  and  on  arousing,  observed  two  of  the  ^ 
sengers  throwing  themselves  wildly  out  of  the  eoej 
veyance,  the  women  screaming  dreadfully,  lad  the 
horses  careering  down  a  steep  bill.     The  drtgha^ 
broken  with  such  violence  as  to  throw  the  coack^ 
man  from  his  seat,  when  happily  the  passenger  vh 
sat  next  him  seized  him  with  a  firm  gca^  ^ 
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lield  bim  UQtil  ho  reco?ered  his  place.  Fortunately, 
although  a  steep,  it  was  a  short,  declivity  ;  for 
finding  no  check  on  the  heavy  conveyance,  which 
pressed  on  them  from  behind,  the  horses  went  off 
like  the  wind.  In  a  moment  we  reached  the 
bottom,  and  were  ascending  the  hill  on  the  other 
side,  which  was  steep  enough  to  pull  np  any  animals. 
The  two  passengers  who  had  thrown  themselves 
oat  came  np  looking  rather  foolish,  and  we  pursued 
oar  journey  to  the  first  stage,  where  a  coach  was 
ready  in  case  of  accidents.  The  breakage  of  the 
drag  is  about  as  hazardous  an  event  as  can  occur  in 
descending  a  long  incline,  and  is  certain  to  be 
attended  with  accidents,  particuhirly,  as  is  often  the 
ease,  when  the  road  winds  and  turns  abont  the 
hill.  An  accident  of  the  kind  recently  occurred  in 
the  descent  to  Bacchus  Marsh ;  the  whole  team, 
with  the  conveyance,  went  over  at  one  of  the  turns, 
and  every  one  of  the  horses  were  killed.  The  pas- 
sengers all  managed  to  throw  themselves  out; 
and  it  was  very  singular  that  not  one  of  them  was 
killed.  I  was  in  one  of  the  *'  irgus'*  line  of 
coaches  to  Gastlemaine  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
same  accident  occurred  at  Elphinstone.  I  found 
myself  out  in  a  moment,  but  never  could  discover 
if  I  had  been  ejected  by  a  jolt,  or  in  mere  nervous- 
ness had  (thrown  myself  out,  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  circumstance.  A  sailor  who  was  in 
the  ooaoh  by  down,  as  he  said,  in  the  hold,  that  is 
below  the  seats*  and  escaped  any  injury.  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  his  course  about  as  prudent*  per- 
haps* as  any  that  could  be  adopted,  when  horses 
nin  away  with  a  coach,  as  persons  jumping  out 
might  be  killed  by  the  fall. 

Aboat  half-past  eight  the  coach  was  delayed  ten 
minutes,  for  a  breakfast  of  the  most  substantial 
character,  including  the  standing  bush-dish,  beef 
steaks  and  onions.  ,  The  Chinamen,  who  were 
passengers,  sat  next  me,  and  being  the  only  pas- 
senger in  gentleman's  garb,  I  bestowed  seme 
civilities  on  "John,**  as  every  Chinaman  is  termed. 
They  appeared  poor,  harmless  creatures,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  accommodate  them.  I  had  often 
observed  Europeans  use  them  ill,  and  refuse  either 
to  sit  down  at  table,  or  even  ride  in  the  same  seat 
with  them  in  public  conveyances.  This  was  not 
the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  and  they  got  on 
oomfortably  enough,  as  they  slept  nearly  over  the 
whole  route.  There  are  large  numbers  of  these 
people  at  all  the  old  diggings.  The  influx  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Legislature  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  using  efforts  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease, and  a  heavy  poll-tax  is  charged  upon  all 
who  land  in  Victoria.  The  Chinese  do  not  dig 
holes*  but  generally  keep  about  worn  out  diggings, 
washing  old  stuff,  or  searching  about  old  deserted 
holes.  They  seem  a  harmless  race,  but  their  pro- 
eeedings  at  Singapore,  and  in  other  possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  tend  to  show  that  they  are  dangerous 
when  they  become  numerically  powerful  I  ob- 
served with  pleasure  that,  although  my  fellow 
passengers  were  in  the  garb  of  the  diggings,  and 

rking  men,  they  bsfaaTcd  with  singular  propriety. 


They  were  well  conducted,  sensible  men,  who  in 
terfered  with  nothing  beyond  their  own  business' 
and  the  politics  of  the  colony,  in  which  every 
person  has  a  pecuniary  interest.  The  driver,  who 
was  a  showy  fellow,  was  an  exception.  He  sat 
down  to  breakfast  and  attempted  some  "  badinage," 
and  volunteered  to  relate  some  anecdotes,  whose 
evident  tendency  was  not  over  moral;  but  he 
received  no  encouragement  from  any  one.  He 
was  allowed  to  proceed  uninterrupted,  but  no 
person  either  replied  to,  or  noticed  him.  He 
seemed  disconcerted,  and  bronght  the  relation  of 
his  reminescences  to  a  speedy  close. 

We  now  passed  the  long  plains  that  lie  to  the 
west.  The  Marrabool  lay  almost  in  our  way  for 
the  first  thirty  miles,  and  we  passed  dosa  to  the 
Annaki  hills,  which  were  on  the  other  bank  of  that 
river.  The  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  I  was 
much  disappointed  at  observing  the  small  quantity 
cultivated  and  recUimed  to  the  uses  of  civilized 
life.  The  road  was  crowded  with  loaded  waggons 
proceeding  to  Ballarat ;  many  of  those  vehicles  had 
six  horses,  and  none  less  than  four.  I  hardly 
observed  a  common  dray  on  the  road ;  they  have 
been  completely  superseded  by  Waggons,  and  the 
latter,  in  their  turn,  will  shortly  disappear,  and  the 
iron  horse  will  take  their  place  along  this  line  with 
the  surplus  for  the  population  of  Ballarat. 

On  quitting  the  long  plains  we  traversed  a  long 
deep  forest  which  had  the  usual  peculiarities  of  the 
Australian  bush.  The  trees  were  gnarled,  stunted^ 
and  most  forbidding  in  appearance;  the  ground 
rose  and  fell  with  those  sudden  undulations  pecu- 
liar to  Australian  scenery ;  and  mile  after  mile  was 
passed  without  anything  to  break  the  monotony* 
except  here  and  there  a  roadside  inn*  and  the 
crowds  of  loaded  waggons*  through  which  the 
driver  had  much  difficulty  in  threading  his  way, 
particularly  where  the  tracks  were  narrow.  It 
surprised  me  that  the  conveyances  could  proceed 
at  all*  but  I  was  tenfold  astonished  that  they  oould 
proceed  along  during  night  at  the  rate  which  they 
make.  Accidents  do  occasionally  occur*  and  a 
coach  had  been  upset  a  few  days  before  I  went  up 
in  consequence  of  coming  in  collision  with  a  waggon. 
In  one  of  the  night  coaches,  too,  a  man  slipped  off 
the  back  seat  in  a  sudden  jolt,  he  was  caught  by  an 
apron  strap  and  dragged  some  distance.  On  the 
accident  being  discovered  the  man  was  dead. 

We  emerged  from  the  bush,  passed  through 
Buningong,  a  rising  town*  and  through  a  more 
open  and  fertile  country.  About  one  o'clock  we 
came  to  the  Bidhtrat  diggingSi  but  it  was  aearly 
two  before  the  coach  reacheid  the  Qovenunent 
township,  and  drew  up  at  Bath's  Hotel. 

I  had  not  been  at  Ballarat  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  1851,  when  the  great  rush  en- 
sued. I  was  therefore,  after  I  had  fairly  mastered 
the  localities,  able  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the 
surprising  changes  which  a  few  short  years  had 
made.  I  took  my  stand  near  the  hospital*  on  the 
highest  ground,  and  had  a  splendid  panoramic  view 
of  the  world-famed  Ballarat.    I  had  stood  on  the 
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Mine  spot  on  the  oeoasioa  of  my  former  Tisit ; 
tlien  the  whole  Talley  and  the  hille  aroaDCl  were 
dothed  in  Terdare,  eioept  on  one  imail  point  op- 
posite me,  which  ran  down  from  a  more  consider- 
able hill,  although  hardly  a  portion  of  it»  and 
where,  perhaps,  a  few  thousand  diggers  might  have 
heen  assembled.  Now  the  whole  of  the  rest  yalley, 
as  far  as  the  eye  conUi  readi,  wu  erovded  with 
houses  and  tents.  The  old  Qolden  Point,  as  it 
was  termed,  was  still  visible,  but  like  all  the  other 
surrounding  spaces  of  vacant  land,  not  a  blade  of 
grass  or  vegetation  was  visible ;  nothing  but  the 
white  and  yellow  day  which  had  doubtless  been 
turned  over  and  over  in  some  spots  in  quest  of  the 
predous  metal- 
Far  u  the  «ye  eooUl  reaefa,  no  tree  is  leen — 
Kerth  cUd  ia  vutti  scorne  the  Urdjr  green. 

Right  in  front  of  where  I  stood,  bounding  the 
view  in  that  quarter,  and  by  far  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  in  the  stirring  and  diversified  landscape, 
was  Mount  Waraneep,  a  regular  gem  of  natural 
beauty,  rising  up  abruptly  in  solitary  magnificence 
without  any  companion  of  its  solitude.  Its  sides 
were  thickly  oovered  with  trees,  and  a  dense  fire 
raged  on  one  point,  the  flames  rising  in  lurid  douds, 
and  dancing  and  shooting,  in  long  pyramids  and 
spires,  flame  over  the  tall  forest.  Conspicuous 
everywhere  were  the  engine-bouses  working  the 
various  '^  leads/'  I  may  here  state  that  at  Ballarat 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  solitary  digging. 
The  minen  are  assodated  into  companies,  with  re- 
gularly kept  books,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer, 
often  eoBtaining  as  many  as  one  hundred  partnen. 
The  plant,  in  the  shape  of  engines  and  ma- 
diinery,  often  costs  from  one  to  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  not  seldom  happens  that  the  vast 
amount  of  labour  required  to  sink  a  shaft,  will 
ran  over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  during  which 
time  the  proprietaiy  receive  no  return  for  their 
labour  and  capital.  The  blast  daily  going,  often 
from  800  to  400  feet  through  the  solid  masses  of 
rock ;  the  labour  is  so  heronlean,  and  the  hope  of 
profit  so  distant,  that  it  is  surprising  persons 
should  be  found  to  undertake  those  gigantic  works. 
The  gain  is,  however,  at  times  enormous,  as  when 
th^  strike  the  lead,  the  fortunate  parties  come  on 
extensive  pockets  of  solid  gdd.  The  partnen  in 
the  other  companies  live  on  in  hopes  that  some 
day  they  will  be  equdly  successful ;  and  I  found 
tiiat  the  majority  of  the  miners,  whether  working 
in  large  or  small  parties,  were  sustained  by  the 
pleasures  of  hope.  I  went  to  see  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Company's  shaft.  There  were,  I  understood, 
idKHit  seventy  members  in  this  association.  They 
had  an  engine  and  ail  the  apparatus  necessa^,  and 
liad  opened  a  daim  not  far  from  the  hospital,  and 
got  down  about  three  hundred  feet.  Many  of  the 
minen  had  become  invdved,  and  bad  been  under 
the  necessity  of  sellbg  their  shares  to  capitalists, 
who  often  d>tained  from  five  to  ten  shans,  and  em- 
ployed labouren  to  work  them,  as  it  is  a  rule  ia 
those  societies  that  the  work  may  be  done  by 
proxy.     Many  origind  fadden  had  been  oompelled 


(o  mortgage  their  shares  to  boarding-hoqse  bepM 
and  the  ownera  of  hotels ;  eo  by  the  time  the  dm 
became  redly  remunerative,  the  majority  of  thi 
origind  hdden  must,  from  the  necesdties  of  tk 
case,  have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
benefit.     I  went  down  into  the  bowdt  of  tbii 
monnUin,  where  many  hundred  feet  briov  the  nr- 
face  of  the  ground  men  are  opening  up  "  drirei,** 
or  long  narrow  corridors,  miming  in  every  directioi 
that  it  is  possible  for  tiie  much  prised  "ksd**  to 
have  taken.    The  descent  here  is  in  an  iron  p4 
which  is  taken  up  and  down  with  the  atsMt 
celerity  by  madiinery,  worked  at  the  moutii  d  the 
shaft.    I  wu  anxious  to  ascertain  the  masatt  ii 
which  they  Uasted  the  roeks  in  the  shafts  it  i 
great  distance  under  ground,  and  found  that  the 
"  last  man"  below  who  fired  tilie  fusee  had  no  other 
means  of  escape  but  the  bucket,  whioh  was  inn 
as  quickly  as  possible  up  by  bis  oompaaioBS  at  t 
preconcerted  signd.     As  might  \»  expeoted,  ma; 
accidents  do  occur  in  blastings  in  which  hnnsB]i£e 
is  sacrificed  ;  and  I  was  shown  a  shaft  where  three 
men  were  killed,  in  consequence  of  thdr  bdiefiif 
the  fusee  had  gone  out,  but  at  the  very  momeot 
they  had  rashly  descended  under  this  iatpiemioB, 
the  explosion  took  place,  which  totdly  distteid 
the  bodies  of  the  minen.    An  aooident  vhi^ 
threatened  to  be  fatd  occurred  on  the  day  Ivsim 
Ballarat.    A  poor  fellow   was    working  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  a  smdl  piece  of  lo^ 
acci4entaUy  fdl  on  his  bead  and  stunned  hia. 
His  companions  working  the  windlass  diove  heixA 
him  moan,  and  hurried  to  his  assistanoe.    fie  vts 
senseless,  and  was  with  very  great  care  leaoid 
to  the  nearest  tent,  and  mediod  dd  oUaiBed.    He 
recovered,  but  was  never  abb,  I  have  since  bta 
informed,  to  work  at  the  mines ;  and  be  was  aader 
the  necessity  of  selling  lus  share  mnd  retirinf  to 
some  rdatives  who  owned  a  farm  in  the  eoaatiy. 
The  following  account  from  the  pea  of  a  BaUsnt 
miner,  of  his  persond  experiences  of  nanow  esopeii 
will  be  interesting  : — 

Many  hare  been  the  deaths  from  aiBiikg  ncriMenfa ;  W 
tome  insUnoes  of  eicepe  are  soiong  the  mum^  mmai^i^ 
thinga  I  ever  heard  o£.  I  remember,  about  three  or  km* 
years  ago,  a  roan  who  had  been  vorking  alongside  U  wt 
on  Golden  Point,  was  working  a  hole  on  Bakeiy  H31.I 
think — uncommonly  deep  it  was  for  those  dajty  I  bcBevs  i 
was  the  deepest  hole  on  BaUaist  at  tho  Umt,  WcB,  fe 
was  oa  the  night  watch.  Ha  bad  beta  below  the  first  siul, 
and  I  had  oome  np  for  sapper,  bat  being  Teiy  tired,  he  took 
a  seat  on  tbe  bncket,  which  was  standing  near  the  Boa&  ^ 
the  shaft,  and  somehow  dosed  off  to  sleep.  Preeeotly  oaeeC 
the  men  called  out,  <*  Bill,  ain*t  yon  for  aaj  tapper  f  *  AH 
night,'*  says  he,  **ril  come  directly ;"  bat  poor  fUb«> 
was  too  sleepy,  and  went  noddbg  agaiD,  with  his  hpd  ^ 
OTcr  the  shah;  he  got  drowiser  aoddrowiMr  tad  ae'^ 
head-foremost  down.  The  men  heard  him  go^  and  ntM  t* 
tho  windlass,  and  yon  may  luicj  their  MtooishsBMl,  s 
second  or  two  alter,  to  hear  him  aingiag  oot — ia  nttv  s 
faint  Toiee,  ceitainly — ^HesTia-np.*  Tea,  BiBhidtiB> 
bled  dowa  a  hole  aboat  170  &et  de^  aa4  WN  umbpm* 
tively  unhort;  certainly  his  head  and  bade  ven  hnMtfB'i 
in  going  down,  he  had  performed  a  "^m^imimmmi  of  mma- 
saults,  striking  his  head  and  back  all  the  waj  dowal  1  ia^t 
think  BiU  erer  went  to  slee;  oa  the  stage  n^n  tnV^ 
rather  shy  of  a  ^  ea  the  baekit  aifsslf  aiaas. 
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B«l  tiMi  vM  aoiliiAg  to  ilM  lum  on  tba  Wkite  Hone, 
in  tio.  %,  I  think  it  vu;  th^  hftd  JMt  boitoiod,  and  were 
pQUiDir  op  a  whim ;  (be  hoU>  vaa  aboot  260  bet  deep.  ThU 
■uui,  I  forget  his  name,  vasdning  something  to  the  poppet- 
heads  orer  the  shaft,  when  all  at  once  his  foot  slipped,  and 
dovB  he  tombled  straight ;  he  fell  clear,  and  did  not  touch 
nther  side,  baft  vent  plamp  to  tlie  bottom.  One  of  the  well- 
boards  was  on,  and  the  bnekel  vas  sunding  on  it,  vbieb  he 
jfiat  strnek  with  his  ehest,  and  fell  in  the  well,  where  there 
vas  a  foot  or  two  of  water.  Of  coarse  thej  thought  he 
nnat  be  stooe  dead  ;  bnt  he  was  not.  They  got  him  up,  and 
Dr.  Kaaworthy  was  soon  on  the  spot ;  the  only  serions  in- 
jaxy  the  «an  bad  sustained  was  |  fraotnre  of  the  chest-bone. 
In  m  abort  time  he  was  quite  rcoovered. 

Another  wonderful  escape  tuok  place  on  the  Frenchman's 
Lead,  jost  on  the  brow  of  Sebastopol  Hill.  A  roan  was 
dmwing  sUbs,  in  a  hole  near  the  Malakoff ;  he  was  taking 
Umob  oBt  upwards,  and  had  got  to  within  WO  feet  of  the 
top.  Most  of  the  ground  was  dry  rock,  and  the  space  ^- 
hind  the  slabs  was  ftlled  up  with  loose  stone  and  rnbbisb. 
He  was  standing  on  a  stage,  which  was  hanging  by  two 
TDpea.  Well,  the  nan  wia  laeastions  anoegh  to  tear  off  the 
baitMs  lirom  the  sbba  for  some  distance  ap— I  think  aU  th« 
way ;  the  oonsequenee  W9^  that  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the 
daj  into  the  rock,  there  was  nothing  to  hold  the  slabs  up 
and  30  Or  40  feet  came  rattling  down  on  him  like  a  shot: 
Mbm,  dirty  and  stones,  some  of  them  two  or  three  hundred 
wvifHit,  iliad  np  the  shaft  for  sefcral  feet,  and  of  oonnt 
notlrin^  coold  been  seen  or  heard  of  the  poor  ehap  below. 
This  occnrred  abont  noon,  just  after  he  had  come  baek  from 
dituMr.  Of  course,  a  crowd  was  soon  on  the  spot,  and  to 
work  they  set,  getting  ont  the  stuff  so  as  to  get  at  the  poor 
fisUoVs  body ;  after  a  few  honrs*  work,  howerer ,  they  found 
oat  that  he  was  still  alire,  and  to  the  ntter  astonishment  of 
ererybody,  abont  11  o'clock  he  vas  got  up  very  litt^  hurt 
after  being  for  upwards  of  10  hours  bnrii;dand£r  sereral  tonf 
of  rock  and  dirt . 

It  hai  alwaya  struck  me  as  strange  that  so  few  accidents 
of  m  istai  natnrt  hare  oeenrred  in  blasting,  espeoiaUy  when 
tho  total  inexperienee  of  nluoft  all  the  men  in  any  work  of 
the  nature  is  taken  into  consideration.  I  tliiok  there  w^s 
onlj  one  man  killed  in  this  way  on  B^llarat,  and  that  was  on 
the  OmTel  Pity :  there  were  a  good  many  accidents  on 
Premliflnn*8  and  White4iorse,  but  none  of  them  were  fetd 
The  aM»t  seriona  oeearrcd  in  the 


daim,  No.  50,  Frenohguui's :  tvo  men  vera  charging  n  ho  . 
Uiey  had  got  it  half  tamped  up,  when  off  it  went.  The  m^^ 
who  was  holding  the  tamping  iro<i ^Andrew  Douglaa  wm 
bis  name — got  the  most  hurt ;  he  was  entirely  blinde ',  ana 
eye  quite  destroyed,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  gone,  though 
the  eye  itself  wu  left ;  his  arm  and  hand  were  frightfully 
seorched  and  mutilated,  and  two  or  three  fingers  were  broken . 
He  was  a  long  while  in  a  very  precarioua  state,  bnt  eventually 
he  recorered  bis  health ;  but  I  believe  he  has  never  gat 
back  his  sight.  The  other  man  was  not  so  badly  iajnnd. 
I  myself  was  onoe  down  a  hole  when  a  shot  went  off ;  wp 
were  boring  out  one  that  had  missed  ire ;  we  had  got  oat 
the  tamping  fortunately,  and  were  just  bursting  the  cartridge 
when  it  exploded.  I  never  shall  forget  the  Uaie  of  iaten«e 
light  tltat  burst  upon  my  eyes  as  I  rolled  back,  stunned  for 
the  ina*ant,  nor  the  thick  darkness  that  followed.  My  int 
ispressioa  was,  that  I  was  blinded ;  however,  on  gntting  to 
the  surface  I  found  I  was  unhurt,  and  so  was  my  mate ;  we 
were  as  black  as  chimney-sweeps,  our  eyes  smarting  dread- 
fully ;  bnt  after  a  wash  we  weat  down,  leeharged  the  shol^ 
and  ired  it  off. 

Some  few  deatiM  have  oeearrad  Drom  ropea  breaking,  hat 
not  so  many  as  might  be  supposed.  The  mo»t  0uraordia- 
ary  was  the  ease  at  the  Gravel  Pits,  where  a  new  rope  broka 
the  first  time  of  its  being  ased  ;  the  poor  fellow  vas  killnd 
on  the  spot.  It  it  supposed  that  the  rope  had  got  barat 
with  vitriol,  at  leeet  that  was  the  only  way  the  eireuiwlanee 
Qonld  ha  aceonntad  for  ;  it  oaaaed  a  good  deal  of  alarm  f/t 
the  tiasa,  aad  for  a  loag  vhile  aftcrwardf  men  #lp^»  tested 
near  ippei  bafoni  a  aian  wu  trusted  on  them.  Another 
death  from  rope-breaking  oecnrrad  on  the  Tarribli  Lead,  it 
was  rather  siugnlar ;  bufikeCe  of  dirt  and  men  hn^  goof  np 
on  it  all  day  bug,  and  jnst  at  the  dose  of  the  da^'f  v^rk 
it  broke  with  an  empty  haokei,  whidi  feU  right  on  tbtf  sapa^s 
he«i ;  he  was  dead  hafere  they  got  km  out  of  the  bolo.  Tkp 
men  wonU  not  work  the  elmm  after,  nad  the  Lead  got  di- 
serted  for  the  tiaie,  aad  waa  not  retaken  np  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  was  a  terrible  duffer  anyhow,  avery  oaaoe  of  golfl 
got  from  it  cost  i;dO  PU  awmr  t 

The  escapes  of  some  nimer9   who  bave  been 
for  a  coBsiiierabie  period  on  ihp  diggioga  are  looet  * 
sorprtung. 


TANGLED  TALK. 


«  3ir,  wf  had  taOc."— IV.  JWhMoa. 


*  Better  be  an  ontlaw  wan  not  tne,**—Jean  Patd,  the  OO^  One. 

•  Tlie  honoorablest  part  of  talk  Is  to  give  *  "  " 


the  oc?ca«ioiiYand  then  to  moderate  again,  and  pass  to  somewhat  els^* 

—lord  Amom. 


CUBIOUS-DBNOMINATIONAL  INTBLLIGEMCB." 

The  CkeUenkam  Examner  recently  gave  the  fol- 
loviog  anecdote : — 

SnMOUB  Kii.1010178  FaociUHife.— One  portion  of  tlie 
Baptist  denomination  of  Eoss,  styling  themselves  "Pnrtioular 
Bapttata,"  held  a  service  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  at  Boss, 
Dm  Tuesday  last,  hnving  for  its  object  the  bsptism  of  some  of 
tlie  Bembers  of  the  denomination.  The  Rev.  Jnmes  8m1(h, 
of  Cheltenham,  was  annouaeed  in  the  handbills  to  ofleiate, 
bat  in  his  absi>nce  the  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  9«v. 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Qorsdy.  After  a  portion  of  the  service  was 
foae  throngh,  the  persons  who  were  to  be  baptised,  two 
joaag  females  and  an  elderly  married  woman,  together  with 
tisa  minister  and  other  officiating  persons,  were  conveyed 
fron  tha  packet  yard  to  the  opposite  tide  of-  the  river,  and 


there,  in  Uie  presence  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  the  three 
females  were  conducted  out  of  the  boat  into  the  stream  and 
immersed,  amid  the  ckeerf  and  cLpping  afkan<h  of  those 
present  on  the  river's  bank.  fU  minuUr  rehmked  tkemndti- 
imdefin-  claming,  ^c.  Ullinff  ihem  Uwat€  tmom  mdUr,  md 
not  pne  to  be  Uvffked  <  and  tliat  they  (Uie  Bap'isu)  were 
not  oome  there  to  mak^  an  eihibitiou  of  their  religion. 

At  abont  the  aame  time— almost,  I  beliew,  m 
the  very  same  week— the  Leice$f4r  Merenrp  con- 
tained  the  following : — 

BoH9  avuttf  Chawl,  LaicntTMi.-rQn  Wednesday  lat^ 
the  Rev.  Jolinson  Barker,  formerly  of  New  College,  London, 
who  has  recently  been  chosen  by  the  church  and  congr^. 
tion  meeting  at  Bond-etroet  Chapel,  to  be  their  pastor,  vai 
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aceording  to  the  oMge  of  Dnsentert,  paVlioly  ordaioctd  to 
tb«  ministry.     Prayer  haTiag  been  offered  by  the  IUt.  J.  P. 
Manell,  and  a  hymn  RiTen  oat  by  Rev.  J.  Twidale,  Melton, 
the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
iatrtdactory  di«coarBe,  wliieh  waa  marked  with  great  ability 
and  eameatiMM.     k  hymn  having  beeo  tang,  Dr.I^gge  put 
the  Qsoal  qoeations  to  the  roiniater,  to  which  satitfactory 
aniwert  were  given  by  Mr.  Barker.    The  Eev.  T.  Toller,  of 
Kettering,  thea  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  the  Revs.  J. 
Stoaghton,  T.  C.  Dymoek,  T.  Toller,  T.  Mays,  J.  Sibree  and 
Newman  Hall  uniting  in  the  impotitioo  of  hands.     Dr. 
Halley  then  delivered  the  charge  to  the  minister,  warning 
him  of  the  various  dangers  and  difficalties  he  would  have  to 
encounter,  but  pointing  out  the  numerous  encouragements 
to  fulfil  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty.     After  singing  and 
prayer  the  service  was  concluded.     A  pubUe  tUmur  wot  pro- 
vided at  ik4  Three  Crowe  Hotei,    Pleanmi  epeechee  Mtere 
ddwered  by  Dr.  Halley,  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  and  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Muraell,  who  wished  the  young  pastor  long 
life,  prosperity,  and  a  lengthy  union  between  him  and  the 
people  of  his  church.     He  hoped  that  prosperity  would  be 
given  to  all   the  churehea,  andt/ony  IndependeiU  friemde 
meked  io  be  beftHeed  before  he  wemi,  he  ehould  be  happy  ^ 
offleiaie,     (Loud  Uufhter  and  applmiee.J     Rev.  T.  Toller 
expressed  the  deep  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Bond- 
■treet  congregation  and  ministers  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  was  ashamed,  however,  that  the  Independents  and  Bap- 
tists were  two  distinct  denomiaatious.    They  were  all  Con* 
gregatiooalista,  and  ought  to  form  bat  one  deoomiaatioa. 
I/they  eoM  aceomplieh  ii  wUhoui  any  ffioiaHon  cfretigione 
fedinge^  he  ehould  lihe  to  yo,  thai  learm  evemtty,  and  be  k^- 
tieed,  eo  that  they  could  be  all  one,     (Loud  lauyhter  and 
applauee.J     Mr.  Mnrsell  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  Mr. 
Toller's  liberality,  that  recently  when  his  son  (Mr.  J.  Mur- 
aell, of  Kettering)  waa  absent^  Mr.  Toller  officiated  for  him, 
and  there  being  candidates  for  baptism,  had,  though  an 
Independent,  baptised  them.     Rev.  Mr.  Mathewson,  of  Not- 
tingham, then  made  a  few  remarks,  after  which  the  assembly 
broke  up.     In  the  evening  a  crowded  congregation  met  in 
Bopd-street  Chapel,  when  **  the  sermon  to  the  people**  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Stoaghton,  MjL,  of  London. 
The  rev.  gemlemin  took  for  his  text  Phil.  ii.  lS^**Awiony 
whom  ye  ehme  at  lights  in  the  worM"— and  delivered  an 
ezeeedinyly  eameet  and  practical  diecourtet  which  was  listened 
to  throughout  with  the  luost  marked  attention. 

Mj  readers  will  make  their  own  silent  com- 
ments— will  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  quality 
of  the  hearts  and  brains  concerned  in  these  exhibi- 
tions. Some  resemblance  exists  between  the 
Cheltenham  and  the  Leicester  oompanj.  If  there 
were  anj  question  raised  as  to  the  quarter  in 
which  most  censure  was  due,  I  would  say,  after  an 
often- quoted  example,  let  the  biggest  fool  be  let 
off  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the  warmth 
with  which  certain  classes  of  Dissenters  ha?e  latelj 
taken'  to  praising  the  Puritans  for  steadiness, 
loyalty  to  truth,  inflexibility  of  principle,  and  so 
forth,  there  is  a  little  wildness  in  their  ideas  of 
what  is  ''liberal.*'  Mr.  Mnrsell  mentions,  as  ati 
"instance  of  Mr.  Toller's  liberality,"  that  he  had, 
as  locum  tenens  for  his  son,  baptised  candidates  for 
immersion,  though  [himself]  an  Independent,*'  i.e , 
a  sprinkler.  This  strikes  n.e  as  rather  peculiar, 
unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Toller  considered  the  mode  of 
baptism  an  open  question,  and  then  its  liberality 
disappears.  So  singular  does  this  other  like  touch 
of  liberality,  from  the  account  of  "  an  ordination*' 
in  another  part  of  the  country  : — 
.  The  BcT,  — «->  offered  the  ordination  pmyer,  prefacing  it 


with  a  ttatemeat  that  the  yoaag  miaister  ofcgeded  to  Ike 
imposition  of  hands,  but  had,  with  eammendahU  drfertatex^ 
the  opinions  and  usages  of  his  ddefu,  oonseated  to  that  per. 
tion  of  the  ceremoay. 

"  Commendable  deference  T  Discommendable, 
considerably,  was  the  taste  with  which,  after  this 
"commendable  deference,'* 

The  Rev. delivered  a  very  eloqaent  and  poweifcl 

charge  from  the  words—"  Be  ihoa  ftithfal  auto  ieath,  tad 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

My  "  Denominational  Intelligence"  is  not  at  aa 
end.  The  following  letter,  "addressed  to  tke 
council  of  New  College,"  has  been  widely  circulated 
in  the  newspapers  : — 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  reaigaatioa  as  a 
student  of  New  College,  and  fisel  eompelled  to  do  so  for  tke 
foUowiag  reasons. 

This  is  a  hopeful  beginning.  We  have  bere,  to 
be  sure,  a  clear-headed  man.  He  first "  begs  leafe" 
to  do  a  thing,  and  then  says  he  ••  feels  compelled** 
to  beg  leave.  Evidently  a  man  of  consecotiTe 
brain — a  man  who  never  puts  his  cart  before  ha 
horse.  No  doubt  his  reasons  are  worth  heariag. 
Let  us  see : — 


dtr, 

tkr 


1.  Beeaose  my  association  with  the  studenta 
injurious  both  to  my  eoeid^  moral,  aad  rWyiow 
and,  if  I  remaiaed,  woeld  be  attended  with 
iigary  aad  anhappineas  to  myadf. 

"Will  Mr.  Bx>bson  expound  to  me  the  >ree  of 
the  word  *'  both,**  aa  applied  to  the  iiree  adjeetiTca, 
"social,  moral,  and  religious?"  No  doubt,  a 
person  who  writes  B.A.  after  his  name  can  perforai 
a  little  feat  of  legerdemain  like  that.  Bui  will  be. 
or  anybody  else,  dare  to  stand  up  for  the  danlioess 
of  coming  forward  publicly  to  say  that  his  into* 
course  with  his  fellow-students  has  been  injorkMs 
to  his  "  moral  and  social  '*  character  ?  The  naa, 
especially  iheyoun^  man — when  the  heart,  if  ever, 
should  be  warm  and  loyal — who  could  write  aach 
a  sentence,  stands  self-condemned — to  CoveBtiy. 
Why  did  he  not  try  to  work  a  refonnatkm  F  Mr. 
Robson*s  second  reason  is  as  follows : — 

2.  Beoaase  the  ansoaad  teaehiag  of  oeitain  of  tiw  pfo> 
fesaors  has  poisoned  my  mind,  almoat  teadriag  bm  to  £she- 
lieve  in  the  pleaary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptaiea,  aad  tamm 
qnently  taking  away  from  me  the  comfort  that  I  fcraaetly 
esperieaced  in  believing  the  simple  aad  wholeaoae  tntks  of 
the  Gospel. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Robson  might  write  to  the 
Council,  if  he  chose,  but  what  he  had  no  right  to 
publish,  or  allow  to  be  published.  It  invdves  a 
vague,  general,  unsupported  charge,  whieb  no  naa 
could /tfiy/y  Aiake,  to  say  nothing  of  lis  lieing  opeu 
to  the  obvious  answer,  "Really,  Mr.  So-and-ao^ 
wo  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  '  poiaon*  yoar 
thick  head  may  get  out  of  our  teaching ;  bat  ita 
tendency  is  not  what  you  insinuate.**  But  the 
kernel  of  the  matter  is  to  come : — 


8.  Because  there  are  no  opportunities  for  extrtdsimp  tie 
gift  of  preaching  at  New  CoUrge,  owing  to  the  waat  of  eon* 
fldeuoe  displayed  by  the  churches  everywhere,  bolk  to«aadi 
the  students  and  professors;  and  because,  after  ay  rewywal 
from  an  atmosphere  so  unfaToazablo  to  the  growth  of  piciT, 


AN  ISTEKCEPTBD  LOVE  LETTBR. 
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/  sJMd  h&  9iU  heUtr  to  prewh  aod  to  do  good  to  my 
fellow- niea. 

Now,  that  »  soinetliiag  like  a  reason.  I  cor- 
diallj  wish  Mr.  Robson  every  opportunity  to 
^  exercise  his  gift  of  preadiiiig/'  with  this  simple 
proviso,  that  I  may  never  be  forced  to  "  sit  under*' 
him  for  five  minutes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  any  one  of  my  readers 
that  I  am  totally  unconnected  with  New  College, 
and  personally  ignorant  of  "Mr.  Robson,  B.A." 
The;ie  delicate  morsels  of  denominational  intelli- 
gence are  no  business  of  mine,  except  as  it  "  comes 
home  to  every  man's  business  and^bosom*'  to  call 
men  and  things  by  their  right  names,  pro  salute 
anim — to  case  one's  own  mind,  as  well  as  to 
benefit  others,  if  possible. 


AN  INTERCEPTED  LOVE-LETTEB. 

Ht  Dear, — Ic  suddenly  strikes  me  that  yon  are 
in  the  Census  !  You  cannot  think  what  a  quaint 
delight  I  find,  on  the  spur  of  tbe  moment,  in  reflect- 
ing that  you,  my  best  delight,  constitute  an  item 
in  that  strange  muster-roll,  without  anybody  know- 
ing that  you  are  my  best  delight,  or  in  fact  know- 
ing anything  about  you.  There  you  are,  classed 
like  a  specimen  in  a  catalogue,  so  that  anybody 
might  find  you  ont ;  and  yet  how  totally  unrepre- 
sented in  yourself,  and  your  atmosphere,  and  your 
relationships,  by  what'is  down  in  the  catalogue ! 
It  18  a  mere  affair  of  nomenclature,  and  the  census 
of  1S60  will  show  no  more  of  your  history  tnan 
the  last,  though  yon  will  be  included  in  that,  and 
ten  years  have  rolled  over  your  sweet  little  head 
aiuee  you  were  first  dotted  down  for  the  public 
good. 

I  suppose,  dearie  mine,  persons  of  a  less  transcen- 
dental tnm  than  your  own  Strephon — who  is  in  the 
etmsMS  /O0,  so  that  you  can  goon  making  the  counter- 
reflections  to^hese  while  you  read  them  (that  two- 
Bidedness  is  the  beauty  of  love,  you  know)  will 
not  feel,  as  he  does,  the— the — what  shall  I  call 
it  P — the  mystery  and  weird-ness  of  you  being 
really  and  verily  indicated,  and  put  down,  and 
labelled  off,  and  registered,  and  nothing  told  of  you. 
But  to  me  it  is,  I  confess,  unspeakably  strange. 
Sylvia  in  the  Census ! — Sylvia  in  the  Census ! — I 
keep  on  saying  to  myself.  And  a  wag  at  my  mind*s 
elbow  keeps  on  saying  to  me,  Sylvia  in  the  Post- 
cilice  Directory !  Sylvia  in  Finnock*s  Catechism, 
in  the  800,000,000  inhabiUnts  of  the  globe  !  But 
be  eannot  inake  me  laugh,  so  strong  is  th§  n^Atic 
paihoa  of  what  he  says,  no  less  than  of  what  I 
think.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  have 
often  looked  you  up  in  the  Post-office  Directory, 
m»  1  have,  indeed,  other  friends !  A  directory  is  a 
very  interesting  book,  if  you  love  anybody  whose 
name  is  in  it.  What  a  pleasure  to  see  the  very 
atreet,  and  the  familiar  number,  in  print  I  It  is 
nbnott  as  good  as  walking  in  front  of  the  house, 
«id  putting  your  hand  on  the  knocker  (because 
ebody'a  soft  little  fingers  have  been  there). 


when  every  window  is  dark,  and  the  night  police- 
man, if  he  passed,  would  turn  his  builds  eye  suspi- 
ciously upon  you ! 

But  that  is  not  what  I  was  going  to  talk  about. 
It  strikes  me,  apropos  of  the  census,  with  a  tender 
wonder  that  I  cannot  get  over,  that  you  should  be 
so  much  to  me  and  nothing  to  somebody  else,  and 
yet  that  that  somebody  to  whom  you  are  (thank 
Heaven !)  nothing,  should  be  able  to  take  you  up, 
as  it  were,  with  a  pair  of  statistical  tongs,  turn 
you  over,  take  stock  of  you,  and  label  you  off — to 
do  all  this  with  the  most  icy  indifference,  to  repre- 
sent you  completely  for  a  given  purpose —saying, 
all  the  while,  nothing  about  you.  And,  yet,  so 
much  about  you  !  For,  assuredly,  as  a  matter  of 
classification,  he  will  put  down  the  elemental  fact 
tba:^  you  are  a  young  woman — a  female  creature,  of 
an  age  that  implies  a  capacity  for  loving  and  being 
loved ;  and  upon  that  fact,  which  is  known  to  any 
wretched  statioian  or  blue-book  grub  that  pleases 
to  turn  it  up,  hangs  the  very  life  of  my  life.  If 
the  ignoble  census-man,  dipping  his  pen  in  his 
stupid  inkstand,  could  have  put  you  down  a  man, 
or  a  a  child  of  seven,  or  an  old  woman  of  eighty, 
what  should  I  have  been  t  Yet,  whatever  we  might 
have  been  would  have  made  no  difference  to  the 
census-man,  who  would  have  put  us  down — miser- 
able slave ! — just  as  accurately  and  as  emptily. 

I  please  myself,  too,  with  thinking  that  if  the 
oensus*man  had  been  as  minute  as  a  passport-man, 
or  a  grand  inquisitor's  clerk,  he  would  not  have 
put  down  much  more  about  you — so  etherial  is 
the  significance  ot  the  most  signifi(»nt  fact.     Sup- 
pose he  put  down  the  shape  of  your  nose,  and  the 
colour  of  your  eyes  and  hair — what  then?     Take 
your  hair ;  that  having  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  would  go  down  with  the  coolest  indifference, 
and  would  look  very  meaningless  upon  the  white 
paper.     And  when  the  census-man  spoke  of  your 
hair,  my  dear,  ho  would  have  regard  to  your  whole 
head,  which  contains  I   do  not  know  how  many 
thousands  on  thousands  of  slender  tubes,  whose 
anatomical  structure  you  may  see  illustrated  in  the 
sketch  published  by  Professor  Somebody,  with  his 
advertiscinent  of  his  Balm  of  Cappadocia.     All 
those  thousands  would  be  nothing  to  the  census- 
man.     Yet,  when  we  have  been  leaning  forehead 
to  forehead,  and  mingling  Jips  and  cheeks  for  too- 
short  hours  (ah,  how  they  will  pass  away,  and 
bring  stupid   n  eal-times,  and  servants'  messages, 
and  knocks  at  the  door,  and  duties  for  you  and 
for  me,  which  we  are  too  good  boy  and  girl  to 
shirk,  even  for  kisses),  and  a  atray  hair  of  yours 
has  not  upon  my  coat-collar,  and  you  brush  it 
away  with  a  light  laugh,  lest  its  length  should  tell 
tales — at  such  times  what  do  I  think  of  a  single 
hair  of  yours!     Why,  my  love,  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  my  effects  would  contain  the  following; — 
*'  Ileiu — one  forget- n»e- not,  faded,   twined  round 
with  one   hair,"* — to  which   the  brokers  are  wel- 
come, when  they   can   get   it,  and  my  executors 
likewise.     From  which  you  may  gather,  if  you  do 
not  intuitively   know,  what  I  think  of  a  single 
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hair  iliat  has  belonged  ever  eo  parasitieaHy  to  the 
thing  I  love.  Now,  I  aaj,  significant  and  dear  as 
is  a  single  hair  of  yours  to  me,  if  the  censnsman 
had  put  yon  down  descriptiYcly,  ho  would  have 
referred  to  your  whole  head  aa  indifferently  as  the 
hair  cutter  clips  your  clinging  little  tresses  !  By- 
the-bye,  I  never  thought  to  ask  yon,  but  I  hope 
the  barber  is  very  respectful  in  bis  treatment  of 
your  hair.  And  also,  my  dear,  of  your  neck. 
Let  me  know,  and  I  will  have  his  life  for  it  if  hit 
shears  ever  touch  rudely  the  slender  column  on 
which  your  head  rests  so  nobly — especially  if  he 
does  it  in  winter  weather,  when  the  steel  strikes 
cold,  you  know.  Or,  if  I  spare  his  life,  I  will 
call  and  reprove  him  for  his  clumsiness. 

There  it  is  again.  What  does  the  hairdresser 
care  for  you,  or  think  of  yon  P  Nothing,  nothing, 
nothing.  What  does  the  cabman  think  of  you, 
that  drives  you  away  from  my  side,  when  we  part  f 
Nothing  more  than  he  does  of  some  other  lady,  of 
whom  I  in  my  turn  think  nothing.  Yet,  if  I 
could  afford  it,  and  had  room  enough,  I  would  buy 
every  cab — or,  at  least,  every  cab  cushion — that  has 
borne  your  dear  little  body,  and  keep  it  in  a 
Museum  of  Love,  labelled  with  the  date  of  the 
ride,  where  from  and  where  to.  I  confess,  my 
dear,  the  census  mystery,  and  like  mysteries  akin 
to  it,  strike  me  with  the  intensest  pathos  and 
wonder,  silly  as  they  seem.  When  I  send  a 
thougiit  across  the  great  city — say  at  dead  of 
night — to  where  yon  are  sleeping  (or  waking, 
Sylvia,  with  tlionghts  of  me),  my  breatli  and  puhie 
half  stop  with  awe.    There  are  the  tall,  black 


spires,  and  the  one  great  dome,  and  the  teas  of 
thousands  of  houses,  and  there  is  all  the  great 
heap  of  latent  life  that  will  throb  again  to-morrov 
with  interests  eager  and  warm — if  not  so  eager  and 
so  warm  as  ours — and  I  am  the  only  one  that  i» 
thinking  so  dearly  of  yon.  And  we  are  hoik 
stupid  units,  linked  to  none  of  all  that  by  aoj  tie 
that  the  accident  of  an  hour  cannot  break.  Bat 
when  I  look  up  to  the  stars,  or  listen  to  the  viad, 
my  thoughts  are  homogeneous  again.  It  all  haagi 
together — Sylvia,  and  I,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
wind,  and  the  rest  of  it.  It  seems,  too,  as  i^ 
could  I  see  the  phantom  of  the  great  city,  I  cooli 
speak  to  it  about  you  and  me.  But  no  magici&a 
can  show  me  him  ;  and  so  we  both  lie  down  U^- 
ther,  two  insignificant  dots  in  the  census,  ai 
isolated  by  love  as  if  we  slept  on  a  desert  straoi 
Till  the  morning — the  morning;  the  waking 
morning,  my  dear,  when  we  rise  (I  jadge  of  yoa 
by  myself),  and  go  about  our  business,  and  do  it 
well,  like  peo^e  who  are  not  down  in  the  ceasns 
for  nought;  and  with  bftnitely  more  kindness, 
forbearance,  piti  fulness,  and  generosity  of  eonstroc- 
tion  than  we  should  show  if  we  were  not  so  fbad 
of  each  other;  feeling  that  we  really  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  dots  in  the  censas, 
and  may  some  day  have  more  to  do  with  tbeoa,  and 
with  the  dots  of  future  censuses,  too.  And  yet, 
dearie,  as  he  walks  under  these  great  \^  trees, 
flecking  the  grass,  and  making  him  cool — that  yoa 
should  be  in  the  Census  does  seem  unalterably 
funny  to  your  affectionate 
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Thb  dissoluUon  of  the  East  India  Company  is  the  ' 
most  important  event  of  the  month.  Alter  the 
Indian  mutiny  became  known  at  home  the  pec^le 
pressed  for  inquiry.  The  company  urged  the 
propriety  of  an  investigation.  The  Qovemaoent 
decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a  different  course. 
Inquiries  were  troublesome ;  and  they  who  had  for 
a  long  period  oontroled  the  political  movements  of 
the  company  agreed  to  close  all  investigations  by 
dissolving  the  confederacy  of  merchants  who  gained 
the  Eastern  empire  while  the  ministry  of  the 
Crown  weie  engaged  m  ioaing  the  empire  of  the 
West. 

The  history  of  the  East  India  Company  will  ever 
be  a  most  creditable  portion  of  our  national 
narrative.  The  company  was  formed  originally  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  in  the  state  of  the  East 
at  that  time,  they  involved  almost  necessarily  a 
military  force  and  political  functions.  The  eariy 
settlement  of  the  company  at  Surat  brought  them 
into  connection  with  the  mlers  of  thM  Mogul 
empire*    The  settlement  at  Bombay  eanae  by  and 


of  the  Staart  family,  and  its  insular  poaitioB  sooa 
rendered  it  a  favourite  reaort  of  European  ner- 
ohants.  It  rose  even  more  rapidly  ^an  MadEsi 
into  importance,  and  the  strangers  from  tlie  West 
had  armies  and  fleets  upon  the  western  and  soathcn 
shore  of  India  before  theur  central  presidea^  of 
Bengal  had  acknowledged  their  influence  over  any 
portion  of  that  great  territory. 

The  growth  of  this  strange  power  before  tk 
battle  of  Plassey  is  less  known*  but  even  nrae 
marvellous  than  its  prosperity  after  that  Tiofauy. 
Many  personsi  like  the  ffindooe  and  ftfiiliiaMiMii 
of  Bengal,  date  its  origb  from  the  day  of  Plaaaey ; 
but  long  ere  then  it  had  taken  vigoroqa  root  in  the 
south  and  west,  although  Bombay  and  Ma&as 
acted  in  a  kind  of  independence.  Thdr  govetnocf 
were  not  always  upon  amicaUe  terms,  and  tkere 
was  a  considerable  rivalry  between  the  two  pren- 
dencies. 

The  East  India  Company  was  the  wfxrk  of  tfac 
mereintile  classes.    The  vast  fabrie    ol 
uttiivaUed  in  the  hi8t<tfy  of  the  world. 
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Iqr  mm  wbo  visited  India  o^  a  trading  mission. 
The  original  promoters  of  thesoheme  did  not  devise 
the  formation  of  an  imperial  stmctnre.  They 
built  forts  to  secnre  their  goods  and  their  persons 
from  predatory  attacks.  The  forts  were  useless 
viihoat  garrisons,  and  they  were  allowed  to  enlist 
a  fixed  and  limited  number  of  Europeans.  They 
next  discorered  that  the  natives  might  be  enlisted, 
and  they  paid  native  regiments.  The  neighbouring 
princes  assailed  their  establishments  and  battles 
ensued.  The  company  were  not  always  successful, 
bat  they  ended  each  struggle  with  increased 
territory.  They  were  merchants,  and  the  conquered 
paid  eosts.  The  brilliant  genius  of  Glive  and  the 
astute  policy  of  Hastings  rendered  the  company 
more  powerful  than  any  other  sovereignty  of  India. 
Olive  was  rewaided;  Hastings  was  unrewarded, 
except  by  a  seven  years  trial  and  the  cruel  misre- 
preaeiUation  of  Burkit,  who,  existing  upon  patronage 
could  not  comprehend  the  x>oseibility  of  a  man 
fiving  for  his  country,  and  returning  comparatively 
poor  from  the  handling  of  millions. 

The  empire  of  the  Mognl  died  of  ddbility ;  and 
when  General  Lake  rescued  the  r^resentative  of 
(haft  family  from  penury  and  slavery  he  annexed 
virtualiy  the  Norm-western  provinces.  Fifty  years 
afterwflirds  the  empire  has  been  saved,  in  a  great 
meaeore,  from  the  machinations  of  tiie  Moslem 
descendants  of  the  Moguls  by  the  descendants  of 
those  Hindoo  princes  who  were  driven  from  Delhi. 

The  hostile  feeling  between  Britain  and  Trance 
flontributed  probably  to  the  rise  of  the  Indian 
empiie.  Statesmen  at  home  considered  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  power  in  India  and  the 
expulsion  of  their  forces  from  that  country  neces- 
aarj,  while  the  intrigues  of  the  French  brought  on 
the  vara  with  Hyder  Ali  and  Tipoo  Sahib.  The 
two  brothers  Wellesley  formed,  by  the  genius  of 
the  elder  and  the  military  qnalities  of  the  younger, 
the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  Indian  history.  They 
consolidated  and  they  extended  the  empire  of  the 
MmL  The  treaties  drawn  by  the  Marquis  of 
W«Hesby  did  no  less  than  the  victories  of  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  for  the  extension  of  the  Anglo- 
iDdiaa  dominions.  From  their  days  that  empire 
Iwe  gone  forward  rapidly*  and  while  the  rebellion 
of  1857  has  tried  its  strength,  yet  the  company 
svreoder  to  the  Crown  a  territory  extending  from 
bef  end  the  Indus  on  the  west  to  the  Irrawady  on 
the  east,  a  land  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  nearly 
ivre  thonsand  miles,  with  a  p<^]ation  of  nearly 
two  knndred  millions,  and  a  revenue  of  more  than 
lupep^-tye  millions  sterling,  subject  to  elahna  not 
ex^eraing  three  years'  income. 

Tlie  snbieets  of  no  Grown  before  ever  added  so 
great  a  population  to  its  sway.  The  Anglo-Indian 
empire  is  the  most  formidable  power  of  Asia.  It 
oontxuLi  millions  by  the  moral  power  of  its  name. 
Att  U$  annad  force  have  never  been  relatively  more 
tlMEU  onewih  part  of  the  number  necessary  for 
tbe  defence  of  France  i  for  when  the  population  of 
ladj^  is  iffipemberedi  the  magnitude  of  its  army 


The  history  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been 
described  by  many  as  a  narrative  of  the  combined 
power  of  craft  and  gold  in  aiding  the  love  of 
dominion  and  territory ;  but  the  company's  wars 
were  forced  upon  its  managers';  and  to  the  time  when 
the  home  Government  began  to  interfere  directly 
and  influential  ly  in  its  politics  the  company  were 
anxious  to  pursue  a  system  of  pacific  ruling  over 
what  they  held,  and  trading  with  what  they  did  not 
wish  to  possess. 

The  Home  Government  have  for  seventy-five 
years  exercis^  a  gradually  increasing  influence 
over  the  councils  of  the  company,  until  the 
Cabinet  held,  through  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  direction  of  its  armies ;  and  the 
power  of  peace  and  war.  Still  the  company, 
through  its  directors,  was  a  recognised  power,  and 
an  investigation  into  the  history  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  especially  wouU  have  shown  that,  their 
influence  had  been  employed  rather  to  save  than  to 
spend  revenue,  to  make  peace  than  to  scatter  war. 
Thus  no  investigation  was  permitted  by  the  Gbvem- 
ment  and  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

N07,  at  the  period  of  its  power,  the  company  is 
asked  to  show  the  monument  of  its  "  Hij**  in  India. 
The  land  is  its  own  monument.  The  population 
increased ;  the  security  for  property ;  the  trade 
created ;  the  roads  made ;  the  cities  built — are  dl 
its  monuments.  The  reforms  aecomplisbed ;  the 
perfect  personal  freedom  of  the  population;  the 
abolition  of  many  cruelties  connected  with  heathen 
superstiMon — are  all  monuments  of  the  company's 
existence.  The  company's  rule  towards  the  natives 
has  been  essentially  liberal.  Gradually,  although 
slowly,  the  multitude  in  many  districts  have  moved 
upwards.  Gradually  forced  labour  has  been  re- 
duced. The  praotioe  of  torture,  even  in  courts  of 
justice,  native  courts,  has  been  rendered  illegal. 
The  tiller  of  the  soil  has  had  security  against  the 
exactions  of  landowners,  who  Fere  no  better  than 
robbers  ;  and  if  oM  tenures,  as  in  Lower  Bengal, 
have  interfered  with  these  changes,  yet  in  other 
districts  they  have  been  pursued  with  excellent 
results. 

The  oompany  opposed  missionary  efforts  at 
one  period  in  India ;  and  we  regret  to  add  that 
the  churches  at  home  ridiculed  these  efforts; 
while,  as  the  latter  began  to  know  their  duty, 
sbwly  we  admit  the  company  learned  their  interest. 
Both  parties  neglected  it  long,  and  after  acknow- 
ledging its  necessity  the  work  slumbered.  The 
revolt  Qf  1857  is  the  consequence ;  for  if  missions 
had  been  honestly  4md  sealously  pursued  from  the 
time  that  Colonel  Clive  authorised  and  encouraged 
the  labours  of  that  noble-minded  Swede,  who  went 
alone  to  plant  the  grand  palm  of  peace  in  India, 
and  left  it  not  until  his  death^own  to  1856,  we 
would  have  had  no  rebellion  in  1857,  but  the  most 
powerful  empire  in  the  world,  instead  of  one  saved 
as  if  by  a  a  miracle  from  destruction. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  assail  or  defend  the 
past  policy  pursued  in  India.  We  only  notice  a 
great  event.    The  enemies  and  the  friends  of  the 
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East  India  Company  will  alike  aoknowledge  that 
a  familiar,  an  honoured,  and  an  old  name  has  passed 
away.  The  roost  chivalrous  and  successful  of  all 
mercantile  companies  has  ceased  to  exist.  That 
great  power,  built  and  sustained,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  God's  providence,  chiefly,  if  not  almost 
solely,  by  the  middle  classes  of  our  western  isfes, 
has  been  revolutionised.  The  mysterions  predic- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Moslem  has  been 
fulfilled.  In  a  hundred  yeirs  from  the  battle  of 
Plassey  the  company's  government  has  terminated. 
Who  amongst  us  can  recall  its  brilliant  career 
without  emotion,  except  those  who  have  no  heart 
above  the  rules  of  a  frigid  political  economy  ? 
Even  now,  when  the  power  whom  they  served  has 
died  also,  before  the  mind  there  seem  to  pass  in  a 
long,  long  series — rank  after  rank — a  line  that 
stretches  farther  than  six  generations — the  more 
adventurous  and  energetic  youth  of  our  land — 
who  found  in  India  a  fitting  field  for  their  exertions, 
and  many  found  their  grave.  Here  and  there  in 
all  our  Scottish  counties,  nestling  in  the  hollows 
of  the  hilU,  or  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  dales, 
little  mansions  are  seen,  with  their  gardens  and 
ahrobberies,  speaking  of  comfort  and  respectability. 
They  are  homes  uf  Anglo-Indian  families.  They 
are  found  in  all  our  little  towns ;  and  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns  of  Britain  these  semi-Indians 
form  almost  a  society  by  themselves. 

The  grand  link  of  this  connection  has  been  cat, 
during  the  last  month,  completely  through.  We 
shall  see,  or  those  who  follow  after  will  know, 
whether  the  new  chain  will  hold  Britain  and  India 
together  as  long  and  as  well. 

Jvsz  80th.  At  the  Norfolk  election,  the  Conserva- 
tive  candidate,  Stracey,  has  been  beaten  by  the  Liberal, 
Coke.  Thenombert  were  2,931  to  2,729.  The  House 
of  Commons  were  occupied  in  carrying  the  bill  to 
legalise  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  through  committee. 

July  1st  The  Permissory  Bill  to  allow  Jews  to  sit 
in  the  Commons  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Peers, 
by  a  minority  of  46.  In  the  Commons  the  Scotch 
University  Bill  passed  through  committee ;  and  then 
the  India  Bill  was  carried  so  far.  The  ministry  carried 
all  their  resolutions  by  large  majorities. 

2nd.  Great  drought  is  complained  of  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  France  with  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
Church  Rates  Abolition  Bill  hM  been  thrown  out  of 
the  Peers  by  a  minority  of  187  to  36.  The  reformers 
on  that  subject  will  have  to  recommence  therefore. 

3rd. — Parliament  will,  it  is  said,  be  prorogued  on 
the  17th. 

5th.  Intelligence  has  been  received  that  the  Atlantic 
Teleeraph  Cable  has  been  broken,  and  400  miles  of 
wire  lost.  The  business  in  Parliament  is  unimportant 
witfatlt«  dxoeirtfon  of  the'Indik  Bill. 

6th.  The  Ministry  have  been  successful  in  carrying 
all  their  resolutions  on  the  India  Bill  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  was  twice  beaten  by  majorities  of  34  and  of  27» 
and  is  very  ill  pleased  with  hit  own  house. 

7th.  The  bill  to  eive  prisoners  the  benefit  of  a 
second  trial  for  criminiu  charges  was  read  in  the  Com- 
mons a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  145  to  91.  Mr. 
Ewsrt  remarked  that  our  conduct  to  criminals  was  still 
brutal.  It  is  certainly  better  than  our  conduct  to 
paupers. 

8th.  The  Ministry  are  to  establish  a  new  colony  in 
the  Pacific,  under  the  title  of  New  Caledonia ;  and 


not  before  time,  as  rumoured  discoveries  of  gold  bate 
directed  a  rush  of  Califomian  miners  to  that  qtuxta. 

9th.  The  French  accumulau  bullion  largely  ia  the 
Bank  of  France.  The  stock  here  decreases  The 
Commons  are  engaged  on  the  miscellaneous  estimatei, 
in  which  the  people*s  money  goes  like  wild-fire. 

12th.  Yesterday  intelligence  was  received  of  ie« 
confirmed  to-day,  that  the  Mahomedans  of  Jeddsk,  tbe 
port  of  Mecca  on  the  Red  Sea,  have  killed  the  Britiik 
and  French  consuls,  with  their  families,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  more  of  the  Christian  population  in  that  pUee. 
The  *  telegraphic  report  of  the  Indian  nuil  contain 
little  intelligence.  The  Calpee  rebels  have  tamed  to 
Owalior.  The  Peers  amused  themselves  with  resHBS 
against  the  Jews  getting  into  Parliament,  whUe  tbe; 
were  engaged  in  opening  the  door ;  and  the  Commoai 
with  a  committee  of  supply.  The  latter  is  alvrn 
costly  work. 

1 3th.  The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  hate  deter- 
mined to  sink  the  remainder  of  their  property  in  the 
ocean,  and  are  to  begin  upon  Saturday.  The  Commois, 
in  their  committee  of  supply  last  night,  supplied 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  with  £13^80,  and  HigUtid 
Roads  and  Bridges  with  £5,000. 

14th.  The  massacre  at  Jeddah  excites  immooe 
interest  and  deep  regret.  It  is  one  proof  more  of  the 
evil  spirit  now  stirring  Mahomedanism.  Great  eon- 
plaints  are  made  of  the  uniform  in  which  our  soldicn 
are  ordered  to  fight  in  India.  The  militaiy  tailoif  are, 
however,  too  strong  for  common  sense.  The  mea  die 
fast,  but  the  red-tapists  enjoy  the  excitement,  sad  pro- 
pose no  change.  They  say  that  the  blame  rests  vi4 
the  officers  in  India.  The  Commons  were  sgaa  ifi 
supply,  and  voted  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  qoicktiine. 
This  was  a  day  of  snudl  practice. 

15th.  Scindiah,  the  Chief  of  Gwalior,  was  defeated 
by  Tantea  Topee  and  other  rebels  on  the  li^  of  Joar. 
His  own  men  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  his  Ouaidif 
and  he  arrived  at  Agra  a  fugitive  on  the  2Dd  of  Jnae. 
Sir  Huffh  Rose  was  marching  from  Calpee  on  Ovalier 
upon  the  4th  of  June.  The  India  BOl  was  read  i 
second  time  this  evening  in  the  Peers.  Mr.  Disneli 
brought  in  his  promised  bill  for  the  purification  of  the 
Thames,  which  merely  allows  the  Metropolitan  BoiH 
of  Works  to  spend  three  millions  on  that  objeet  in  fire 
and  a-half  years,  and  the  country  guarantees  the  re^ 
payment  of  the  money.  It  is  said  to  be  reco 
by  its  umplicity,  and  it  is  admirably  simple. 

16th.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  second 
of  Lord  Lucsn's  bill  to  allow  Jews,  on  the  restls^ 
of  the  Commons,  to  sit  in  that  house.  It  was  cani^ 
by  a  majority  of  156  to  65.  Many  divisions  oceantd 
on  the  bill  to  continue  the  act  against  corrupt  pnctises 
at  elections. 

17th.  A  very  heavy  drain  has  fallen  upon  the  h<d- 
lion  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  reduetioa  is  om 
half-a-million,  and  the  money  naarket  is  tigtber.  Cos- 
sols  are  95}.  The  arrivals  of  bullion  for  the  mA  ue, 
however,  larger  than  the  deficiency,  up  to  WednesdiT. 

1 9th.  In  reference  to  the  Jeddah  massacre,  die  Earl 
of  Malmesbury  stated  in  the  Peers  that  he  bad  gira 
instructions  to  demand  from  Turkey  immedisie  aai 
stern  satisfaction.  Similar  outrages,  much  more  ex« 
tensive,  have  occurred  in  Bosina  and  other  parts  of  ^ 
Turkish  empire.  *They  are  directed  against  tae  Chw* 
tian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  The  Jewish  Bill  asd  th« 
Metropolitan  Three  Millions  Bill  were  also  poshed  Ik* 
ward  a  stage  in  the  Conunons. 

20th.  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  certain  resolntiois  n* 
garding  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  CommoW 
this  evening,  which  elicited  from  Sir  E.  L.Bnl«r.^ 
a  very  able  speech  on  colonisation,  the  resolatioaof  ths 
Government  not  to  renew  the  Hudson's  Bay  CoaipiBj'* 
charter,  but  to  plant  a  line  of  colonies  from  U^ 
Superior  to  Vancouver's  Island. 

21st  The  Jewish  Bill  passed  the  ConiMBs  h| 
129  to  55.    The  question  is,  therafoce^  set  at  rest 
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22nd.  Ipfonnatioii  comes  by  telegraph  that  Owalior 
fell  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose  on  the  20th  June,  after  great 
slaughter.  The  Ranee  of  Jhansi  is  said  to  be  slain. 
This  heroine,  of  bad  character  in  some  respects,  was  re- 
ported ere  now  to  have  been  killed  at  Kooneh. 

23rd.  The  Queen  is  to  be  conveyed  to  Cherbourg 
by  Liord  Lyons,  who  has  a  very  strong  fleet  collected 
in  the  Channel.  The  Commons  have  been  again 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill— a  con- 
genial subject  to  some  members.  The  expense  of 
bringing  electors  to  the  poll  may  hereafter  be  paid  for 
voters  who  cannot  walk,  or  will  not;  but  not  in  money 
to  themselves. 

24th.  The  Commons  met  to  advance  some  bills  a 
sUge.  The  bullion  at  the  Bank  has  increased  jC3 14,271 
during  the  week. 

26th.  Baron  Rothschild,  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  carried  by  a  vote  of  69  to  37,  in 
accordance  with  Lord  Lucan's  bill,  took  his  seat  as  one 
of  the  members  for  London.    Thus  has  been  settled  a 

?aestioD  that  has  agitated  the  two  houses  for  12  years. 
'be  first  vote  of  the  first  Jew  by  religion  in  the  House 
was  given  on  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  Lord  Lynd- 
Tiurst  discussed  the  right  of  search  in  the  Peers,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  we  had  none. 

27th.  The  intelligence  from  China  comprehends  the 
forcing  of  the  entrance  of  the  Peiho  by  the  British  and 
French  fieet  with  considerable  loss,  a  demonstration 
near  Canton  without  gain,  but  loss,  and  the  capture  of 
Nxnc-po  by  the  Chinese  rebels.  The  Commons  have 
dedmed  to  adopt  certain  amendments  by  the  Peers  on 
the  India  Bill. 


28th.—  A  telegraph  in  anticipation  of  the  Bombay 
mail  confirms  the  report  received  by  Madras,  that  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  had  taken  Gwalior  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  entered  the  abandoned  fort  on  the  20th  of  that 
mnnth,  after  severe  fighting  from  the  17th.  The  fugi- 
tives  of  Tantea  Topee's  army  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  nnd  hopes  are  entertained  that  they  may  be  cut 
up  or  dispersed  entirely.  Intelligence  has  also  been 
received  that  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  defeated  the 
Moulvie  of  Lucknow  in  a  great  engagement,  near  that 
city,  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  Moulvie  is  slain  ac- 
cording to  these  reports.  A  reward  of  £o,000  had  been 
offered  for  this  leader.  The  battle  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred at  Nawabgunge,  near  Lucknow ;  but  there  are 
several  places  with  the  same  name  in  that  district  of 
Oude.  This  is  the  most  important  intelligence  of  the 
day,  and  it  has  relieved  the  minds  of  many  persons 
among  whom  fears  were  formed  that  Oude  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  long  struggle.  . 

The  rumour  of  a  conspiracy  Against  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, connected  in  some  manner,  with  the  opening  of 
the  Cherbourg  dock,  floats  over  from  France.  It  may 
be  the  child  of  suspicion. 

The  intelligence  from  Egypt  describes  its  apathetic 
population  as  unusually  stirred  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Mahomedans. 

29  th.  The  East  India  Company  may  be  considered 
defunct,  as  the  Lords  have  agreed  not  to  insist  upon 
their  amendments.  They  have  also  given  up  their 
amendment  on  the  Scotch  Universities  Bill. 
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A  Hutwy  of  ike  BriiUh  Empire  in  India  and  the 
EoMi.      By    E.    H.    Nolan,    Ph.D.,    LL.H. 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  War  against 
Bussia.*'     James  S.  Virtue,  City-road  and  Ivy- 
lane,  London;  and  Yirtae  and  Emmins,  New 
york. 
Tdb  too  widely  prevailing  indifference  of  English- 
mea  generally  (until  their  attention  was  rudely 
attracted  by  the  present  lamentable  mutiny),  to 
the  history  of  England's  possessions  in  the  East, 
has  [often  furnished  ns  with  matter  for  many  an 
baJf  hour's  speculaiion  as  to  "reasons  why."     It 
seemed  so  strange,  when  our  noblest  range  of 
tcfritory  was  scheduled  under  the  generic  term  of 
India,  that  we  should  have  manifcstsd  such  in- 
difference to  its  present  prospects  and  past  history 
— "  Noui  avom  change  ioui  cela*'  as  our  lively 
French  neighbours  would  say,  by  this  time,  how- 
ever.    To  the  scenes  where  wholesale  massacre 
and   rapine  were  but  the  preludes  to  a  deeply 
organised  rerolt,  every  mind  is  now  turned  with  a 
peculiar  interest ;  and  peoples'  ears  and  eyes  are 
now  wide  open  to  any  one  who  can  tell  to  or  write 
for  them  anything  about  those  scenes  and  their 
denizens. 

The  names  of  Indian  warriors,  till  the  last 
eighteen  months,  hardly  known  to  general 
rcnaderf,  beyond  their  own  immediate  spheres  of 
action,  have  now  become  "  familiar  in  our  mouths 


as  household  words.'*  And  so  "  the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad"  in  Indian  as  well  as  other  subjects; 
and  John  Bull  is  likely  to  know  of  India  and  the 
East  in  this  way  than  he  probably  would  have 
known  in  a  century  from  this  time,  had  not 
murder  and  mutiny  opened  his  eyes,  and  quickened 
his  apprehensions. 

And  now  to  speak  of  the  work  before  us.  Dr. 
Nolan's  history  is  now  publishing  in  parts,  and  in 
divisions  of  five  parts.  Each  part  contains  forty 
pages  of  super  royal  octavo  text,  and  the  whole 
will  comprise  forty  such  parts.  Two  steel  en- 
gravings, and  those  very  fair  specimens  of  art, 
illustrate  each  number.  The  portraits  engraved 
represent  the  eminent  men  of  Indian  history ;  the 
other  engravings  are  representations  of  the  scenes 
of  Indian  civil  and  military  life.  The  plan  of  the 
work  comprises  a  geographical  description,  not 
only  of  India,  in  the  generic  import  of  the  word, 
comprehending  Scinde,  the  Punjaub,  Afghanistan, 
the  eastern  shores  of  Bengal,  formerly  belonging 
to  Burmah,  and  lusular  India,  but  also  of  the 
various  countries  adjacent  to  India,  in  which  the 
British  have  made  war. 

We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  very  well 
arranged  statistics,  geographical,  geological,  ethno- 
logical, botaitical,  mineralogioal,  zoological — and 
here  we  pause  oot  of  breath  witk  ail  these 
"ologies*'  which   grace  his    pages.      Statistics 
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lire  too  oftea  gi^en  in  a  dnll,  drj,  heavj 
manoer,  tempting  tbo  reader  to  imitate  oUildren,  and 
to  "skip  and  go  on."  It  is  not  so  here,  however; 
information  is  insinuated  pleasantly,  not  crammed 
down  a  reader's  throat  wholesale — like  an  emetic, 
with  a  chance,  in  that  case,  of  a  similar  reception, 
too,  perhaps ! 

A  reader  will  find  mnch  information,  agreeably 
embodied,  in  Dr.  Nolan's  pages.  The  description 
given  of  China,  Siam,  fiurmah,  Persia,'and  indeed 
of  all  the  countries  contiguous  to  British  India, 
affords  the  fullest  accounts  extant,  within  a  similar 
compass,  of  those  realms.  The  writer's  attention 
is,  of  coarse,  principally  directed  to  British  India, 
and  its  resources  and  commercial  aptitudes  are 
grapliioally  detailed  and  described.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, has  been  minutely  unfolded  so  as  to  supply 
the  tcader  with  the  kind  of  informatiod  most 
useful  and  easily  retained.  The  mind  is  not 
clogged  by  superfluities,  and  a  spirit  of  impartiality, 
worthy  of  imitation,  is  maintained  throughout. 
The  author  has  not  yet  entered  upon  the  purely 
historical  department  of  his  laborious  undertaking ; 
but,  if  he  acquit  himself  as  well  therein  as  in  the 
departments  we  have  noticed,  he  will  doubtless 
deserve  and  obtain  success. 


Missionary  Sketeket  in  North  India.  By  Mn. 
Weitbkecht.  London :  James  Nisbet  and 
Co.     1  vol. 

This  volume  is  the  most  important,  in  many  re- 
spects, that  we  have  read  during  the  summer. 
Ttie  present  position  of  India  renders  all  information 
on  the  progress  of  its  missions  interesting,  even  in 
a  political  sense.  The  attempt  to  ignore  Christi- 
anity by  professedly  Christian  rulers  has  failed  in 
establishing  their  rule  in  peace,  and  while  they 
sjpeak  still  of  neutrality,  they  must  refer  to  some* 
thing  different  from  the  neutrality  of  past  times. 
The  Earl  of  EUenborough,  who  has  always  pursued 
a  policy  hostile  to  Christian  missions,  fell  by  his 
own  act  from  his  place  of  power  over  India.  He 
may  not  have  hostility  to  Christianity  in  his  heart. 
He  may  decidedly  prefer  it  to  Hindooism  or 
Mohamedanism ;  but  he  has  hitherto  adopted  a 
curious  mode  of  testifying  his  allegiance  to  its 
tenets.  The  old  traditional  policy  which  haunts 
the  minds  of  some  Anglo-Indians,  maintains  a  stout 
grasp  over  its  victims.  They  either  assign  geo- 
graphical limits  to  the  gospel,  or  they  expect  its 
propagation  over  India  by  some  supernatural 
miracle.  Lord  EUenborough  belongs  to  that  school. 
His  successor  is  a  young  man  who  must  be  desti- 
tute of  these  autiquated  prejudices ;  and  although 
he  may  have  others  of  his  own,  yet  we  believe 
that  the  change  will  bo  advantageous. 

Mr.  Raikes,  who  is  acquainted  intimately  wflh 
ihe  condition  of  India,  says  in  his  recent  work, 
that  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Indian 


government  should  not  actively  endeavor  to  coa- 
vert  or  to  teach  the  persons  under  their  superia- 
tendence,  but  confine  their  efforts  to  giving  their 
money  and  their  prayers  for  the  support  and  suc- 
cess of  the  missionaries.  This  is  a  great  advance 
upon  the  ideas  of  the  Earl  of  EUenborough,  who 
seemed  to  suppose  that  one  condition  of  a  Gkro- 
tian's  acceptance  of  office,  under  the  Indian  Govenn 
ment,  should  be  his  abstinence  from  snpportiBg 
Christianity. 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  has  been  engaged 
personally  in  the  missions  to  India,  and  she  sketches 
the  history  of  each  of  the  stations  that  sAie  has 
visited ;  describes  their  present  state,  and  the  iriah 
which  they  have  undergone,  in  the  great  rebellioB, 
to  the  date  of  her  work,  which  cannot  have  been 
brought  down  mnch  later  than  the  close  of  t)K 
last  year. 

She  refers  to  Northern  India  aa  distingnbhed 
from  the  missions  of  Madras  and  the  sontiiaa 
coast,  and  her  connexion  being  with  the  CAcrdi 
Missionary  Society,  she  gives  detailed  information 
of  their  stations  from  Calcutta  upwards  ;  ac^ov- 
ledges  in  gra^fnl  language  the  invalnaUe  labonn 
of  the  Baptist  misaionarka  originaUy  on  that  Idd, 
and  of  all  who  since  their  appearance  have  fcdkrwed 
their  example. 

The  first  Protestant  missionary  to  Braigal  was 
not  a  naitive  of  this  country  but  a  Swede.  Jdia 
Frederick  Kiemander  went  to  India  before  Uw 
close  of  the  last  century.  He  continued  th&e 
until  his  death,  and  found  iu  Colonel  Ciive^  the 
conqueror  at  Plassey,  a  staunch  friend  and  aop« 
porter.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  celebrated 
missionary  Schwartz  joined  the  Swede,  who  was 
thus  encouraged  in  labours  that  had  been  befcoe 
conducted  by  him  alone. 

The  traditional  policy  had  not  comnaeooed  ia 
Clive'a  time.  He  who  won  Bengal  by  Ihe  sword 
had  no  dread  of  losing  it  by  the  Bible.  The 
solitary  Swede,  therefore,  laboured  with  success. 
He  had  a  Brahmin  convert,  a  Chinese  convert,  and 
a  Jew  from  the  great  sea,  among  the  members  oC 
his  Mission  church.  Unhappily,  Olive  left  Indii^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  non  intervention  was  adoj^ed. 
It  is  only  a  distant  and  humble  imitation  of  the 
old  pagan  policy  of  Home,  which  incorporated  in- 
variably the  religion  of  conquered  nations,  until  H 
came  into  contact  with  Christianity,  and  that  wwdd 
not  be  incorporated. 

Carey  arrived  in  Bengal  before  the  death  of 
Kiemander;  but  the  Gbverument,  ere  then,  baj 
determined  to  oppose  missions,  and  he  bad  to 
struggle  against  many  obstacles.  The  struggles  of 
this  wonderful  man  were  successful,  and  he  ihD  in 
reality  the  founder  of  British  missions  to  the 
natives  of  India.  He  reached  Calcutta  in  17S3, 
but  his  active  career  as  a  missionary  ooouneoeci 
with  the  present  century. 

We  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  Mrs. 
Weitbrccht*s  very  seasonable  volume,  and  it  wo^ 
only  be  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  remarkablj  wcl 
written,  without  the  sUghtest  affectation,  as  a  pbk 
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md  sinple  namtife  of  great  and  often  hi^py 
eyenU.  AU  the  statements  are  supported  l>y  eri- 
denoe  equal  to  any  that  oan  be  given  to  any  facts 
wliate?er.  These  statements  show  the  truth  of 
u  opinion  which  we  have  maintained  in  some 
recent  Nos^  that  India  will  more  probably  be 
efangelised  by  the  permanent  residence  of  mission- 
aries and  teachers  in  one  place,  and  the  exhibition 
before  the  natives  of  its  fruits  in  their  lives  and 
conversation,  than  by  any  more  ambitious  schemes. 
We  might  stop  here  with  an  earnest  reoommenda* 
tion  of  the  volume  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  India,the  support  of  our  empire  there, 
and  the  evangelisation  of  its  people ;  but  in  reading 
its  pages  we  have  marked  some  extracts  which 
convey  good  specimens  of  the  volume,  in  the  shape 
of  useful  information.  The  following  extract  re- 
lates the  progress  made  at  Kudya,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  mission  was  placed,  at  a 
recent  dat^,  by  the  sanguine  zeal  of  one  mis- 
sionarjf : — 

la  1S38,  the  hesd.mea  of  ten  villages  were  received, 
ud  there  va5  a  great  deal  of  oaiioual  excitement  among 
Ibe  people  of  other  places,  lest  'Mkose  who  had  turned  the 
world  op»ide  down  shoold  come  hither  also."  T«ro  brothers 
ran  away  from  their  homes  lest  they  should  be  infected, 
cbapeb  were  bnmt  down,  and  other  violence  offered,  bat  the 
work  was,  as  far  as  coald  be  perceived,  qaite  healthy  in  its 
character  and  very  hopeful,  fulfilling  the  bright  anticipations 
which  Haberlin  and  others  had  formed  respecting  the  pro* 
■iaing  character  of  the  district. 

But  in  this  year  began  a  new  era  in  the  mission.  The 
nVer  JeOengfai  overflowed  its  banks,  laid  waste  the  oouutry, 
and  destroyed  the  crops.  The  poor  people  who  had  em- 
braoed  Christianity  were  among  the  sufferers,  and  were  aided 
IB  their  distress  by  the  benevolence  of  Christian  friends. 
The  boats  went  over  the  fields  Irom  village  to  village,  for  all 
was  as  one  wide  sea,  distributing  rice  and  other  necessaries, 
ibr  many  had  been  without  food  for  several  days.  Heathen 
were  also  relieved ;  and  in  keeping  with  the  abject  and 
deceitful  spirit  so  attaching  to  the  Bengali  oliaracter,  many 
of  these  heathen,  and  of  the  poor  Mussulmans,  professed  to 
iaqaire  after  Christianity,  from  motives  that  they  might 
obtain  temporal  aid,  which,  under  inch  circumstances,  could 
hardly  be  withheld. 

Some  measure  of  gratitude  may  have  been  mixed  up  in 
the  miods  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  people,  and  a  verjffew 
were,  no  doubt,  sincere  characters,  but  the  majority  were  not 
10,  and  were  also  extremely  ignorant.  The  missionary, 
whose  naturally  sanguine  temper  inclined  him  to  be  too 
trustful,  accepted  all  who  oiTercd  as  catechumens;  and  after 
8  short  probationary  course  of  instruction,  he  admitted 
Biaay  hundreds  ioto  the  church  by  baptism,  conceiving  he 
would  thus  have  the  opportunity  pUced  in  his  power  of  in- 
itructmg  them  more  fully. 

This  eourao  was  not  regarded  as  a  prudent  one  by  roost  of 
his  btethren,  though  all  iried  to  hope  good  might  spring  out 
of  it ;  but  among  a  people  like  the  Bengalis,-  a  sandy  foun- 
dation will  aot  bear  a  superstructure,  and  this  has  siuce  been 
paiofatly  proved  in  Krishnaghur. 


Ttie  error  in  this  case  lay  not  in  relieving  the 
Heathea  in  their  distress.  That  was  a  duty  of  the 
most  pressing  character.  But  the  missionary  should 
hare  waited  nntil  their  principles  had  been  more 
matured,  after  their  grfttttnde  or  hypocrisy  had  in 
some  measure  evaporated.  Nevertheless,  although 
many  abandoned  their  profession,  and  others  dis- 
graced it,  yet  the  church  of  the  famine  has  still 


members,  who  have  been  its  faithful  adherents 
through  muoh  perseoution. 

The  difference  between  the  mission  schools  and 
the  government  colleges,  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  :— 

The  English  school  has  had  some  excellent  superinten. 
dents,  and  has  often  been  in  a  very  encouraging  state  of  effi- 
ciency. Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was  there  in  1846,  was  much 
beloved,  and  when  compelled  to  leave  India  on  account  of 
his  health,  his  resolution  was  nearly  overcome  by  the 
earnest  pleadings  of  some  of  his  attached  scholars,  who 
besought  him,  if  he  eared  for  their  seals,  not  lo  forsake 
them,  and  nothing  but  stern  necessity  drove  him  away.  Mr. 
Hassell  has  since  been  equally  successful,  and  much  longer 
resident  In  this  sphere. 

A  Government  College,  which  was  commenced  about  this 
time,  would,  it  was  feftfed,  injure  the  missionary  school,  but 
it  had  the  contrary  effect,  and  nearly  doubled  the  number  of 
its  attendarfts.  That  college  is,  alas !  rearing  up  its  crop  of 
unbelieving  sceplici  to  help  to  mar  the  efforts  of  believing 
men. 

The  Roman  Catholics  made  an  incursion  in  the  same 
year.  And  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  drawing  away  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  native  Christians ;  but  the  good  among  them 
soon  found  they  had  been  deceived,  and  returned  to  their 
own  church.  The  priest  eventually  left  the  pbce  discouraged. 

The  government  colleges  do  not  present  a  nega- 
tive to  ail  religions,  but  to  that  professed  by  their 
founders ;  and  Hindoos  of  acute  intellects  must  see 
in  this  conduct  a  stronger  argument  for  atheism, 
than  its  own  teachings  would  yield.  The  British 
people  must  insist  upon  a  complete  change  in  these 
government  eoUeffes.  A  Hindoo  or  a  Mohamedan 
would  understand  the  absence  of  all  religious  books 
from  a  class  of  chemistry  or  engineering,  but  he 
cannot  understand  the  proscription  of  the  Bible 
and  the  use  of  his  own  books,  except  that  the 
governing  party  believe  nothing ;  or  as  an  insult, 
as  if  he  was  not  good  enough  for  their  religion ; 
although  he  may  hear  that  it  is  God*s  salvation  to 
sinners. 

We  find  in  the  volume  several  similar  statements 
to  the  preceding,  respecting  the  activity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  to  which  there  could  be 
no  objection ;  but  in  one  place  they  are  accused  of 
supplying  the  Mohamedan  Moulvie  of  Lucknow — 
the  same  person,  we  believe,  who  was  celebrated  in 
the  defence  of  Lueknow,  and  killed  in  Sir  Hope 
Grant's  battle  in  June — with  books  for  his  public 
argument  against  Christianity,  and  in  favour  of 
Mohamedanism.  The  statement,  if  it  be  correct, 
is  deplorable  evidence  of  a  bad  spirit. 

The  following  extract  is  rather  long  for  our 
pages,  but  extremely  interesting  from  its  account 
of  the  social  improvements  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the  natives.  The  state- 
ment closely  corresponds  with  that  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  Qroves,  respecting  another  district  of 
India,  a  thousand  miles  from  that  of  which  Mri. 
Weitbrecht  writes ; — 

At  Rtfttenpur  and  Weigberecht,  wtitten  in  Id47.  "Here 
you  see  Bengali  Christians  living  hi  their  own  natural 
simplicity,  in  neat  and  comfortable  cottages ;  each  of  the 
more  respectable  contain  only  two  or  three  lyems,  with  nice 
verandahs  in  front.  ^ 

To  every  cottage  some  ground  is  attached,  which  the 
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people  cnltiTAte,  reUioK  their  frait,  vegeUblet,  »nd  other 
Qsrfal  productions,  which,  in  some  cueet,  provide  tapport 
for  their  fiimiiies.  Bri}(ht  coloured  flowert,  Hoch  m  grow 
spootaneonsly  in  Benpil,  enliren  the  garden,  especially  tlint 
part  of  it  near  the  cottage,  and  the  people  are  seen  of  an 
eveoiog  working  there,  or  sitting  in  their  verandahs,  the 
men  reading,  the  women  spinning  thread,  the  girU  sewing, 
and  the  little  children  playing  aroond,  while  the  chickens 
and  other  live  stock,  but  cipecially  the  cows,  feeding  8ome» 
where  near,  give  yoa  the  idea  of  comfort  and  plenty. 

If  yoa  enter  the  cottage,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  yoa  is 
an  hnmble  library  of  saitable  books,  and  most  likely  a  modern 
desk,  and  a  chair  or  two,  which  at  once  bespeak  ChristiAniiy, 
for  no  heathen  of  that  rank  in  society  wonU  possess  such 
articles.  Most  of  these  people  are  rjfottt  and  the  aim  has 
been  to  keep  them,  in  regard  to  position  in  society,  exactly 
where  they  were  found,  only  to  raise  them  morally  and 
spiritually,  and  teach  them  to  live  more  comfortably. 

This  they  can  do  easily  when  once  established  as  Chris* 
tians,  and  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  iaUkdar^  whose 
aim  it  alwuys  is  to  keep  them  in  debt,  and  thus  dependent  on 
him — in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  serfs  of  the  soil. 

Thns  these  poor  people  experience  that  godliness  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

The  schools  at  Rattenpar  are  large  and  flourishing,  and 
are,  of  course,  yielding  their  owu  fruits.  Another  plan 
which  proves  beneficial  to  the  Christians  is  a  loan  fnnd  ;  a 
few  remarks  connected  with  whieh  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  district  of  Krishnaghur. 

The  first  object  of  this  fund  is  to  assist  in  settling  the 
educated  boya  and  girls,  by  teaching  the  former  a  trade,  and 
enabling  them  to  get  a  respectable  living  out  of  their  own 
peculiar  line  of  life.  Thus  tbeir  school  edue&tion  will  be 
turned  to  practical  account;  the  Christians  will  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  heathen  shopkeepers,  and  another  innoration 
is  made  on  Hindu  custom,  which  enjoins  that  every  son, 
whatever  be  his  tastes  or  talents,  mast  follow  the  same  calling 
iu  life  as  his  father  before  him — a  dreadful  barrier  to  all 
improvement. 

The  second  object  of  the  fund  is  to  assist  the  deserving 
agricultural  Christians  in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  to 
obviate  any  necessity  they  might,  under  a  pressure,  be 
tempted  to  fancy  existed  for  applying  to  the  talukdar  for  a 
loan ;  thus  again  entangling  themselves,  and  endangering 
their  return  to  that  dreadful  system  by  which  they  have  so 
long  been  held  in  bondage.  Lastly,  it  is  to  enable  them  by 
degrees  to  build  ucw  villages,  with  a  view  of  collecting  the 
Christians,  as  opportunities  may  offer,  into  distinct  localities  \ 
and  also  of  raising  their  outward  position  and  condition. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  much  spiritual 
advancement  Irom  congregations  almost  entirely  composed  of 
day-labourers  and  very  inferior  cultivators  of  the  soil,  living 
in  abject  poverty,  as  uU  the  Christians  do,  except  those 
gathered  round  the  mission-compound. 

The  encouraging  feature  in  it  is,  that  the  plan  emanated 
from  the  elders,  who  had  been  selected  from  among  the 
people  to  assist  the  missionary  in  his  pastoral  daties ;  it  has 
thus  sprung  out  of  the  native  church  itself,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  the  first  dawn  of  light,  and  of  their  being  alive  to 
their  duties  as  Christians.  The  fund  is  raised  by  subscrip. 
tions  among  both  themselves  and  their  European  frienda,  and 
is  adopted  at  more  than  one  place.  Mr.  Schwrr  ment'ons 
that  at  Kapasdanga  he  finds  it  a  great  help  to  his  people  that 
the  readers  manage  it  most  faithfully  and  capitally,  and  it  is 
considered  common  property,  though  no  one  can  alienate  it 
from  its  legitimate  object. 

A  butcher,  a  barber,  and  a  bookbinder  have  been  established 
at  Rattenpar  by  its  aid ;  und  there  is  a  baxaar  now  commenced 
by  Christians,  half«a  mile  from  the  mission  premises ;  but  all 
these  plans  take  many  years  to  develope.  It  u  one  thing  to 
plant,  another  to  nourish,  foster,  and  ripen.    Heavenly  in- 


flaancet,  as  well  As  earthly  efforts,  are  needed;  asd  for  fkeM 
the  missionary  sighs  and  prays. 

The  encoaragement  from  these  operations  arises^ 
iQ  great  measure,  from  their  origin.  They  were 
commenced  by  the  nati?e  converts,  and  tb^  ihov 
determination  on  their  part  to  apply  the  dootriaes 
of  the  gospel  alike  to  time,  and  the  world  to  oome 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  time.  They  have  been 
doinp:  exactly  what  we  contended  in  a  recent  No. 
should  be  done.  They  hare  sought  to  testify  for 
Christianity  by  an  exhibition  of  its  tendencies  to 
turn  the  desert  into  a  fruitful  field ;  and  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  fields  of  earth,  now  fmitfa], 
will  be  turned  into  gardens  of  beauty  and  ridMS. 

Having  copied  extracts  descriptive  of  disooorage^ 
ments,  of  educational  efforts,  and  of  social  progress, 
we  take  one  illustrative  of  individual  sinocritr, 
which  is  in  its  department  very  beaatifol. 

In  exemplification  of  these  sentiments,  ve  bava  here,  as 
at  other  mission  stations,  a  rare  and  beaatifal  exaaple  of 
personal  huliness  and  deep  devoted«ess  of  heart  placed  apoa 
record,  in  the  brief  biography  of  Lake,  a  native  ealedii^ 
or  nnordained  pastor,  who  was  regarded  by  Mr.  liacke  it 
his  great  staff  and  stay  in  his  worV. 

Luke  was  baptised  in  1834,  and  proved  ao  Cuthfol  and 
eflScient  as  a  schoolmaster  that  he  was  gradually  adraBced  to 
a  post  of  considerable  trust  and  nsefobeaa,  sind  vhea  Mr. 
Alexander  died,  and  Solo,  then  a  large  station,  was  left  with- 
out an  ordained  missionary,  he  fulfilled  the  dmiea  eoaaedfd 
with  it,  including  that  of  preaching,  for  a  oonaideraUe  tias 
with  wonderful  tact  and  ability. 

Mr.  Lincke,  who  knew  him  best,  and  whoae  tcttiany 
may  be  received  with  implicit  confidence,  saya — ^^Hawss 
honest,  truthful,  and  upright,  and  though  so  modi  ekvatei 
in  his  condition  and  circumstances,  yet  he  never  shovel 
pride,  but  wu,  and  remained,  hnmble  to  the  laat ;  for  be  did 
not  forget  that  by  the  grace  of  Ood  he  was  what  he  was. 

That  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
was  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  case.  Yet  it  vis 
grace  that  made  him  what  he  was,  and  it  was  the  exhibiliea 
of  it  in  his  consistent  Christian  life  and  converaatioe  that 
gave  him  such  a  weight  in  society,  for  he  was  a  leadiaf;  if 
not  ike  leading,  man  among  all  our  native  aaststants  ia  this 
district.  It  was  likewise  grace  which  procured  kin  booov 
and  respect  fnim  all  with  whom  he  cante  into  eoetaet — a 
favour  which  he  so  extensively  and  remarkably,  but  alss 
detiervcdly,  enjoyed. 

**  He  had  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  wiThon*,'*  aad 
was  frequently  quoted,  both  by  Hindus  and  Mossnlmam,  ss 
a  Christ  ian,  indeed.  *'  A  Hindu  Babn,  hearing  of  bis  death, 
remarked — **  If  Lake  had  been  a  Mussnlaun,  ha  vroaU  have 
been  made  a  peri  (saint),  and  honoured  and  woeshipped  as 
such.**  People  could  not  but  perceive  that  he  lived  aot  liar 
himself,  bat  for  the  good  ot  others;  noi  grasping  alls 
money,  or  desirous  of  accnmnlating  riches — a  prevai&g 
passion  among  Bengalis — but  laying  ont  himself  and  all  thai 
he  had  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen,  thns  proving  b» 
self  a  good  and  faithful  senrant  of  the  tbiags  entrap  la 
him.  His  simplidty,  and  remarkable  anxiety  to  bear  ail 
learn  as  much  as  possible  of  **  the  things  tkua  aec 
salvation,'*  afforded  an  illnstration  of  the  worda^-* 
are  they  that  do  hanger  and  thirst  after  lighfeoas— ai,  <w 
they  shall  be  filled  ;**  for  his  own  soal  seenei,  as  it 
satisfied  with  favour,  and  fall  with  the  blewnig  of  the 
Lord. 

He  died  nnder  an  attack  of  eholera,  alter  a  liev 
illness,  saying  to  Mr.  Lincke,  with  his  departiag 
**  My  labours  oa  earth  are  finished,  and  theproaiiaed  nrt  is 
at  hand.** 
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EMIGRATION    AND    THE    SEXES. 


Emigration  has  formed  for  ten  years  a 
leading  business  in  the  count^J^  Liver- 
pool lUbsorbs  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade,  and  thrives  by  departures  out  of 
the  realm.  London  holds  the  next  place 
in  emigration  statistics,  and  Glasgow  fol- 
lows, or  the  ports  of  Clyde — ^for  they  may 
be,  for  all  practical  purposes  out  of  the 
Clyde,  reckoned  as  one. 

Emigration  is  advocated  by  many 
political  economists  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  nation.  Thev  comi)are 
the  human  fabric  to  the  social  mbric,  and 
consider  emigration  as  doctors  regard 
bleeding  by  lancet^  They  forget,  perhaps, 
that  the  best  blood  flows  out  of  the  social 
body,  and  not  the  objectionable.  They 
are  correct  in  beliving  that  emigration 
conducted  with  propriety,  will  strengthen 
the  country ;  but  it  never  has  been  con- 
ducted with  any  prudence  whatever,  or 
upon  an  aecurate  svstem. 

Emigration  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  Its  character  depends  therefore 
upon  its  direction.  Men  may  emigrate  to 
the  colonies,-  or  they  may  emigrate  to 
Foreign  countries.  Of  the  latter,  for  ob- 
rious  reasons,  they  prefer  the  United 
States.  All  foreign  countries,  even  the 
States,  are  less  desirable  than  our  own 
M)lonie8,  and  for  such  reasons  as,  first, 
ihey  are  foreign  ;  second,  the  emigrant 
ives  there  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
bre  he  can  acquire  citizenship ;  then  he 
'an  never  occupv  certain  high  offices, 
vhich  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
le  ever  would  occupy ;  but  a  class  dislike 
o  be  deemed  inferior,  as  a  class,  even  if 
he  distinction  relates  to  matters  in  which 


they  are  not  to  suffer  a  personal  wrong ; 
for  not  many  Jews  in  Houndsditch  will 
ever  represent  London,  yet  they  all  feel 
a  common  interest  in  Baron  Rothschild's 
case ;  fourth,  the  habits  and  laws  <^  the 
country  differ  from  those  to  which  thev 
have  been  accustomed,  and  not  often  ad- 
vantageously— ^for  even  in  the  United 
States,  the  immigrant  becomes  at  once, 
however  reluctantly,  an  abettor  of  slavery, 
if  he  observes  the  law ;  fifith,  from  many 
causes  inmiigrants  do  not  feel  themselves 
quite  at  home  in  foreign  lands,  and  even 
from  the  cosmopolitan  societv  of  Cali- 
fornia, British  and  Irish  miners  have 
eagerly  rushed  to  British  Columbia,  as- 
signing as  one  cause  of  their  emigration  a 
preference  to  live  under  British  laws. 

The  result  of  emigration  upon  the  pa- 
rent state  depends  on  its  direction.  The 
strength  of  the  colonies  may  be  the 
strength  of  the  einpu-e.  The  streMth  of 
the  United  States  has  never  yet  contributed 
to  anything  except  our  weakness.  We 
have  had  alliances  in  dangerous  days 
with  nearly  every  European  nation,*  but 
we  never  had  an  active  alliance  with  the 
republic  of  the  west.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  descendant  will  have  more  filial 
respect  than  has  been  manifested  yet,  but 
it  has  to  come.  The  virtue  may  run  in 
the  blood,  but  it  has  never  become  ap- 
parent in  deeds;  and  whatever  statesmen 
may  say,  they  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  friendship  of 
the  States.  A  superficial  education, 
founded  upon  a  vwi  notion  that  what  has 
been  done  for  them  was  don^  through 
their  own  strength,  explains  in  part  the 
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tone  of  society  in  the  States.  .There  are 
many  persons  of  a  highly  accomplished 
and  mtellectual  character  in  the  Uion;  but 
if  we  estimate  the  people  by  the  press, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  former  class 
are  influentisd  numerically.  The  same 
gross  adulation  and  self-praise  would  not 
make,  but  mar,  a  newspaper  in  Britain, 
that  seems  to  be  the  means  of  prosperity 
to  the  press  of  the  Union.  A  great  dis- 
tinction exists  indeed  between  the  colo- 
nial and  the  States  press.  The  tone  of 
the  former  is  more  independent,  manly, 
and  truthfuL  It  seems  abler,  or  more 
willing,  to  censure  the  conduct  of  its 
neighbours,  when  that  is  requisite,  than 
the  journalism  of  the  south. 

The  colonies  present,  in  every  respect, 
more  desirable  nelds  for  emigration  than 
any  other  part  of  the  earth,  and  their 
promotion  more  directly  helps  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  commerce  and  industry 
than  the  prosperity  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  world;  yet  emigration  to  them  even 
has  its  evils,  and  needs  its  remedies. 
The  reports  of  the  emigration  commis- 
sioners form,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory 
volume,  because  they  exhibit  improve- 
ments. There  has  been  very  great  re- 
forms in  the  mangement  of  emigrant 
vessels,  and  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passages  have  been  partially  reduced. 
We  contend,  however,  that  decided  im- 
provements are  necessary,  stfll,  upon 
emigrant  ships.  Circumstances  have  oc- 
cured  in  some  instances  which  prove  that 
a  high  class  of  men  are  requisite  for  the 
management  of  emigrant  vessels.  Reports 
of  immoralities  on  the  voyage,  consequent 
upon  the  defective  character  of  i>er8ons 
in  control  of  the  ship,  and  in  a  great 
measure  of  its  arrangements,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Australian  press,  and  there 
is  UQ  reason  to  doubt  their  truth.  The 
accomodation  in  many  emigrant  vessels 
some  time  ago  was  scandalous.  No  effec- 
tive separation  existed  between  the  sexes, 
or  between  married  and  unmarried  per- 
sons. It  might  have  once  been  supposed, 
perhaps,  that  the  state  of  miserv  in  which 
the  voyagers  existed  from  otner  causes 
would  effectuallv  neutralise  any  tendency 
to  vice.  They  nad  difficulty  in  cleansing 
clothes,  or  cooking  meals,  and  the  scarcity 
of  water  must  have  engendered  filth 
enough  to  favour  ugliness,  and  render  the 
whole  company  desperately  uncomfortable. 
Still,  the  arrangements  were  deficient  in 


any    regard    to    common    decency   and 
morals ;  and  the  greater  part  of  man  and 
womaiddnd  must  have  felt  the  passage  to 
be  extremely  purgatorial.     Even  yet  we 
do  not  think  that  adequate  care  is  de- 
manded in  this  respect  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  emigration.    They  feel,  perhaps, 
that  the  ship-owners  cannot  give  superior 
accommodation  for  the  money.  A  remedy 
exists  for  that  circumstance.     They  can 
increase  the  money  payments.     It  is  only 
a  question  of  money,  but  as  money  must 
not  be  weighed  against  morals,  we  will 
show  where  the  means  may  be  procured- 

Another,  and  a  "  crying"  evu,  has  rm 
through  all  our  emigration.  It  has  been 
left  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  gone  forth  to  cdoniec 
upon  their  own  resources.  The  conse- 
quence, absolutely  necessary  to  the  system, 
has  been  an  excess  of  male  emigiution, 
and  a  disparity  between  the  sexes  in  the 
colonies  and  at  home,  productive  in  both 
cases  of  bad  results,  because  it  is  alto- 
gether unnatural. 

Labour  is  abundant  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  man  who  attempts  to  do  fior  liinii^  a 
woman's  natural  work,  vrill  lose  both  com- 
fort and  time.  The  work  will  be  badly 
and  dearly  done.  The  loss  to  the  colonies 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  half  century, 
estimated  in  money  only,  would  present  a 
startling  sum — more,  perhaps,  tiian  two 
years'  yield  of  Australian  gold.  The 
amount,  indeed,  could  not  be  estimated, 
because  negative  and  positive  departmeotB 
exist  ;  and  while  the  value  of  tiie  fonner 
may  be  known,  that  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  woric  done  is  se^i ;  bat 
the  work  that  might  have  been  eflfected  i? 
imknown. 

The  mischief  originating  in  the  same 
cause  on  this  side  is  greater  than  in  the 
colonies.  A  deficiency  of  employment  for 
females  has  been  felt  here  for  a  Icwog  period, 
and  produces  painful  results.  Tne  turn- 
ings of  single  females  are  often  low;  and 
frequently  the  want  of  employment  leave* 
them  almost  helpless.  The  palliatiTes  tiiat 
have  been  devised  c«mnot  overtake  the 
multitude  of  persons  who  directly  or  in- 
directly suffer  from  this  cause.  It  may  be 
shown  that  Australian  colonies  should  have 
one  himdred  thousand  more  grown  up 
females  than  they  contain,  and  their  co- 
lonization has  left  that  number  over  the 
ordinary  proportion  in  this  country  toliw 
as  they  could  find  means*    This  s  oae 
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cause  of  the  great  evil  of  which  the  public 
have  recently  been  obliged  to  consider  and 
regret.  This  country  contains  a  surplus  of 
females,  produced  by  the  neglect  of  com- 
mon prudence  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
population.  Year  after  year,  for  many 
vears,  a  lai^e  emigration  of  young  men 
has  occurrec^  without  any  provision  for 
female  emigration ;  and  imless  the  natural 
laws  were  suspended  by  a  miracle  to  meet 
our  l^ialative  neglect,  the  results  are  cer- 
tain, and  could  be  confidently  predicted. 

Non-intervention  in  social  subjects  has 
been  carried  to  an  obnoxious  and  prejudi- 
cial extent.  The  population  have  been 
allowed,  in  this  respect,  to  do  what  seemed 
to  be  good  in  their  own  eyes,  or  what  they 
could  perform,  whether  it  were  good  or 
otherwise. 

The  progress  of  the  colonies  iias  thus 
been  reduced  to  the  smallest  rate  consis- 
tent with  their  circumstances  and  state. 
The  colonists  have  accomplished  less  la- 
bour than  they  might  have  achieved,  be- 
cause their  time  has  been  misdirected. 
The  colonies  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  mother  country  for  all  descriptions  of 
labourers;  and  the  natural  increase  of 
them  has  been  artificially  limited. 

The  evils  are  acknowledged,  but  diflScul- 
ties  exist  respecting  the  remedies;  and  yet 
they  are  at  hand.  The  colonial  funds 
have  been  grossly  misappropriated  by  the 
eolonists  themselves.  Thev  proceeded  to 
landa  which  belonged  to  the  British  peo- 
{de.  They  purchased  a  certain  portion  of 
the  wilderness;  and  after  a  season,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  they  obtained  self- 
government.  Appropriation  of  other  peo- 
ple's property  was  not  included  necessarily 
m  the  idea  of  general  and  local  legislation 
upon  that  subject,  but  it  occurred.  The 
colonists  were  allowed  to  annex  all  the 
waste  lands  of  their  respective  colonies  to 
their  coUectlve  riches.  They  have  ap- 
plied the  proceeds  of  their  sales  to  pay  the 
just  and  lawftd  debts  incurred  for  their 
own  eovemment.  They  have  not  even 
met  aJl  these  current  expenses,  which  have 
been  paid  in  part  from  fiie  revenues  of  this 
country.  The  propriety  of  the  latter  course 
is  even  less  disputable  than  the  allocation 
of  the  land.  All  waste  lands  within  the 
empire  are  the  property  of  the  crown,  as 
trustees  for  the  people,  until  they  be  al- 
located to  individuals.  They  are  not  the 
property  of  any  colony  in  wnich  they  oc- 
cnTy  but  of  the  empire.    Their  proceeds 


should  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit,  not 
of  one  locality,  whose  population  either 
are,  or  should  be,  in  good  circumstances, 
but  of  the  nation.  This  rule  might  be 
more  easily  enforced,  because  the  local 
corresponds,  in  this  case,  precisely  with  the 
general  good. 

The  British  North  American  provinces, 
with  the  exception  of  Upper  Canada,  ad- 
vance slowly,  because  their  material  wealth 
is  not  employed  in  bringing  labour  to  the 
land.  The  Australian  col(^nies  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  New  Brunswick  or 
Nova  Scotia,  long  before  the  discovery  of 
ffold,  because  part  of  the  revenues  derived 
firom  the  sale  of  land  were  used  to  pay  the 
expense  of  emiffration.  Thev  would  have 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  cultivation 
within  them  more  rapidlv  if  they  had  faith- 
ftilly  used  the  price  of  the  land  to  pi^  for 
the  migration  of  more  labourers.  They 
would  have  had  ere  now  a  happier  and  a 
healthier  state  of  society  than  exits  there, 
if  they  had  adopted  better  regulations  for 
the  choice  and  conveyance  of  passengers. 
The  Australian  colomes  should  only  have 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  married  persons, 
and  they  have  adopted  that  practice  now, 
unless  m  the  case  of  domestic  servants 
and  other  females. 

From  this  country  to  Australia,  during 
the  last  year,  the  number  of  emigrants 
was  61,248.  Nearly  one-half,  or  24,762 
had  assistance  from  colonial  funds — ^that 
is  to  say,  from  the  price  of  land,  or  British 
property.  Of  these,  11,751  were  males, 
and  13,011  were  females.  The  number  c£ 
married  persons  was  6,388  ;  and  they 
were  diviaed  equally,  of  course.  The  re- 
maining emigration  of  this  class  consisted 
of  persons  over  12  years  of  ^e — males 
5,840,  and  females  7,131.  Of  persons 
under  12  years  of  age — ^males  2,398,  and 
females  2.409 ;  and  of  infents— males  319, 
and  females  287. 

The  last  season  assisted  emigration,  and 
was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  correct 
the  inequality  which  existed  before  ;  but 
the  unaided  emigration  rendered  matters 
worse  than  they  had  been  formerly.  The 
numbers  were — ^males  24,768,  and  females 
10,835.  The  undistinguished  persons, 
who  are,  we  suppose,  infimts,  numbered 
883.  The  majority  of  males  over  females 
in  the  independent  emigration  was  13,933; 
the  majority  of  females  over  males  in  the 
assisted  emigration  was  1,260.  Excess  of 
disorder  in  Australia,    12,673;    leaving 
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an  excess  of  disorder  at  home  of  12,673 
— all  the  result  of  the  migration  between 
Britain  and  one  of  its  colonies  in  a  single 
year ;  and  that  year  the  last,  after  all  our 
experience.  The  G'ovemment  cannot  in- 
terfere with  the  personal  liberty  of  young 
men  to  emigrate  where  they  please  ;  and 
they  cannot  insist  upon  their  marriaffe  be- 
fore they  commence  their  travels.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be  unable  to 
persuade  respectable  females  to  emigrate 
alone.  They  will  rather  strugde  on  with 
difficulties  at  home  than  adopt  that  course. 
The  emigration  of  females  alone,  is  always 
difficult;  and  although  the  Government 
officials  have  organised  a  staff  of  surgeons 
for  vessels  taking  their  emigrants,  on  whom 
great  responsibilities  are  thrown ;  of 
schoolmasters,  to  whom  subordinate  trusts 
are  committed ;  and,  although  they  send 
matrons  with  each  emigration  of  young 
women,  who  have  also  considerable  con- 
trol and  power  in  the  ship  ;  yet  these  re- 
gulations are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the 
class  who  are  needed  in  the  numbers  re- 
quired. 

The  independent  emigration  should  be 
reformed,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
that  object  can  be  procured  from  the  land 
fund.  The  residents  in  the  colonv  would 
gain  immeasurably  more  by  a  healthy  im- 
migration than  by  the  money  now  ab- 
stracted from  the  land ;  while  tne  expense 
of  a  passage  is  the  reason  for  the  great 
excess  in  the  emigration  of  single  men. 
They  are  not  bachelors  by  intention,  but 
by  poverty.  The  greater  part  of  them 
would  rather  take  a  partner  of  their  joys 
and  sorrows  over  the  sea,  then  leave  alone, 
if  they  had  the  means.  Many  of  the  male 
emigrants,  on  the  independent  principle, 
are  obliged  to  leave  their  families  in  this 
coimtry;  and  yet  they  decline  the  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  colonial  or  government 
funds — from  the  limited  accommodation 
and  other  reasons. 

The  application  of  the  land  fund  to  emi- 
gration in  a  different  manner  would  miti- 
gate this  evil.  The  Government  should 
engage  vessels  with  better  accommodation, 
and  Stogether  of  a  superior  class  to  those 
now  in  the  trade.  A  nigher  rate  of  waffcs 
than  the  average  should  be  paid  to  captains 
and  seamen,  in  order  to  secure  men  whose 
moral  character  would  bear  a  close  inves- 
tigation. The  matrons  on  ships  with 
female  emigrants,  and  the  schoolmasters  or 
surgeons  on  other  vessels,  should  have  dis- 


tinct authority  over  the  accommodataods 
and  food  of  the  passengers      Some  regu- 
lations of  this  character  have  been  already 
adopted ;  but  all  the  money  received  fiom 
the  sales  of  land  should  be  employed  inim- 
pro\'ing  the   quality    and  i^ucing   the 
charges  of  the  emigration.     The  owners  of 
approved  ships  should  receive  part  of  the 
funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
jects ;  .and  the  fares  should  be  pud  in  part 
for  all  families  whose  migration  tended  to 
maintain  or  to  recover  the  balance  of  the 
human  race  in  the  colonies.     This  jdan 
would  be   opposed   by  the  more   short- 
sighted colonists,  who  have  greater  r^ard 
for  our  land  and  the  money  it  yields  than 
for  their  own  comfort,  morality,  and  social 
progress.     It  would  be  opnoeed  by  the 
agents  of  foreign  ships,  and  all  the  interests 
associated  therewitL     It  would  be  consi- 
dered a  revival  of  bounties  for  work  done, 
and  an  inroad  upon  competition;  but  all 
this   class  of  objections  could  be  urged 
against  all  acts  that  contemplate  the  im- 

Erovement  of  a  numerous  class  of  tbiepc^o- 
ition.  The  objections  are  bad  or  good, 
in  reference  to  the  fiictory  system,  the 
truck  system,  and  the  smoke  nuisances. 
The  passengers*  act  and  the  shipping  laws 
should  be  repealfed,  if  any  objection  of  an 
abstract  nature  can  be  sustained  againfst 
this  proposal.  They  are  of  a  kindred  cha- 
racter, and  we  only  go  a  few  steps  further 
than  them.  We  urge  all  improvement 
in  the  accommodation  and  guidance  of 
emigrant  vessels,  which  will  extend  the 
advantages  and  the  economy  of  assisted 
emigration  to  a  more  independent  class 
than  those  who  now  obtain  them.  This 
arrangement  will  be  useful  to  that  class 
also,  for  whom  greater  comforts  on  the 
passage  than  are  alwuys  now  obtained 
might  be  procured. 

The  health  of  emigrants  on  vessels  under 
the  inspection  of  the  officials  employed  by 
the  commissioners,  has  been  conserved 
fully.     The  sanatory  condition  of  the  emi- 

§  ration  in  1857  was  most  gratifying.  The 
eaths  in  the  American  emigration  of  the 
last  season  was  not  one  in  five  hundred : 
and   as  many  persons,  especiallj  yoong 

Sersons,  embark  in  a  state  of  healtn  that 
isqualifies  them  from  meeting  changes  in 
the  weather,  the  mortality  is  low.  The 
voyage  averages  more  than  five  weeks,  and 
one  death  in  six  hundred  passengers  is  n^i* 
the  per  centage.  Even  assumii^  the 
length  of  the  voyage  at  only  one  moolhi 
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the  mortality  k  at  the  mte  of  one  only  in 
fifty  per  annum. 

All  the  vessels  which  sailed  in  1857 
under  the  passengers'  act— in  number  645, 
with220,695  passengers — arrived  in  safety 
at  their  destmation,  without  any  loss  of 
life  by  accident  or  otherwise,  except  by 
disease,  as  idready  mentioned — so  far  as 
the  conunissioners  had  obtained  informa- 
tion. This  is  an  extraordinary  and  pleas- 
ing feet;  but  accidents  and  loss  of  life 
occurred  through  emigration  by  ship  that 
did  not  sail  under  the  passengers'  Act. 

The  commissioners  stron^y  urge  pas- 
sengers, not  by  direct  argument,  but  by 
statements  effects,  to  prefer  British  over 
foreign  vessels  for  emigration.  The  former 
are  amenable  to  the  law,  and  its  provisions 
can  be  enforced  against  the  owners ;  while 
foreign  vessels  are  out  of  the  control  of 
our  laws  when  they  are  out  of  our  port ; 
and  can  only  be  liable  for  departures  from 
them  by  contracts  under  bond  in  each  case, 
\rfiich  cannot  be  easily  enforced. 

The  majority  of  emigrants  to  America, 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  leave  in 
United  States  ships.  This  circumstance 
ori^nates  in  the  number  of  these  vessels 
always  waitmg  freights  at  Liveq)ool,  and 
in  their  exemption  from  expensive  regula- 
tions that  are  enforced  on  feritiah  vessels. 
Many  ships  are  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  that  are  probably  the 
proi>erty  of  British  owners,  who  have 
agents  or  jmrtners  in  the  American  ports, 
and  are  enafated  m  this  way  to  combine  the 
ad^ntagw  of  the  two  nationalities,  with 
the  ooerous -duties  of  British  ^pownors. 

The  chamct^  and  extent  of  the  emi^^ 
tion  from  our  klands,  during  the  last  s^ven 
jeatBy  appears  from  the  following  table, 
containing  the  number  of  emigrants  in 
each  year:-*..    ' 

BrhiW.  'Irish.  Tbtal. 

1S51  ...     81.429  ...  hA,537  ...  385,966 

1«52  ...  143,767  ...  224,997  ...  868,764 

186a  ...  n7M9  *-*  192^609  ...  329,937   ' 

1?54  ...  173.220  ...  150^09  ...  323,429 

1855  ....    97,953  ..  78.854  ...  176,807 

W56  ...  104,830,,,  71,724  ,.,  176,55i 

1857.  .,.,  l?6.037  ...  86,235  „.  2;L2,875 

The  British  c^iiigration  incrcaseil  to 
1854,  when  it  was  checked.  In  1656j  it 
again  rose.  In  the  current  year  it  ie  eaid 
to  be  low.  The  Irish  emigration  has  feHen 
decidedly  and  regtilarly  since  1852,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  increase  last  year. 
The  proportions,  ho^-^er,  aixj  stHI  mivoh 


larger  tlian  that  of  Britain.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  should  exceed 
largely  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Thus,  in 
1857,  it  should  have  been  42,500,  and  was 
41,000,  or  nearly,  in  excess.  The  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  must  have  declined  in  1854, 
and  the  current  is  diminished,  because  the 
suj)ply  has  been  directed  into  military  life, 
or  is  exhausted. 

The  necessity  for  the  changes  which  we 
propose,  may  appear  fix)m  a  statement  of 
the  population  m  the  principal  Australian 
colonies.  We  deduct  from  the  gross  popu- 
lation of  both  sexes,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
for  persons  under  age,  and  incapable  of 
active  employment.  The  results  show  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  society,  which 
was  rendered  much  worse  by  the  last 
year's  work. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales  on 
thelst  of  January,  last  year,  consisted  of — 


Males   .. 
Females 


161,882 
124,991 


-286,873 


Divided  into  persons  of  mature  age,  and 
persons  under  age,  the  proportions  of  both 
sexes,  among  the  young,  being  probably 
the  same.    A  reduction  of  one-fourth,  or 
71,708  from  the  gross  population,  for  the 
young,  would  leave  215,165  individuals,  of 
mature  age,  among  whom  this  dispropor- 
tion of  the  sexes  exists.     The  difference 
will  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  : —  '     '.) 
Total  male*.. .     ...     161,882 

,,   CcMicB       ...     124^991 

— ^  286^873 

Under  age — males  .       ^5.854 
„  females       35,854 

'    71,708 

Of  age-^males     ...     126,628  ' 

female    ...       89,187      '  w' 

.  '    '  -1 — ^  215,166  i  ..> 

Tlie  population  of  Victoria,  taken  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  previous  re 
turn,  was —  ' 

Males   258,116 

Females        ...     145,303 

403,419 

Treated  on  ihe  same  principle,  it  gives  the 
followin"j  rcsJiilts : — 


Uadcr  «gc—  males  .       50,427 
„  females       50,426 


Of  age^malcs    ... 
„         female? .,. 


207,689 
9t,877 


100.853 


30r,56G 
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The  population  of  Tasmania,  taken  at 
the  same  date  as  that  of  Victoria,  and  ex- 
cluding 690  soldiers  who  were  stationed 
then  in  the  island,  was — 

Males      45,916 

Femalea 34.886 

80,802 

The  result,  after  making  the  same  deduc- 
tions as  in  the  two  fonner  cases,  was  : — 

Under  age— males .     10,300 
females    10,200 

20,400 

Of  age— males    ...     35,716 
females  ...     24,686 

60,402 

The  population  of  South  Australia  being 
almost  divided  equally  into — 

Males 53,086 

Females    51,662 

104,708 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the 
same  process;  and  we  have  only  to  add 
1,464  to  the  deficiency  of  females  in  the 
three  colonies.  We  have  no  particulars 
from  New  Zealand ;  and  the  population  of 
Western  Australia  is  very  small  still,  and 
Beed  not  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 
We  do  not  mean  by  the  term  "  of  age,"  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  a  le^  ma- 
jority; but  those  only  who  are  able  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world. 

The  colomes  named  contain  a  gross 
population  of — 

In  New  South  Wales. . .  286,878 

..Victoria       406,419 

„  Tasmania      80,802 

„  South  Australia    ...  104,708 

Total 875,802 

The  European  population  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  those  of  Western  Australia  not 
included  in  the  preceeding  figures,  with 
the  difference  between  the  emigration  and 
the  imimigration  of  the  last  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months,  will  make  the  Europeau 
population  of  these  colonies  nearly  one 
million.  The  deficiency  of  females  of  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  upwards,  according 
tp  the  preceding  statements,  is — 

In  New  South  Wales...  36.891 

„  Victoria        112,818 

„  Tasmania      ...      ...  11,030 

„  South  Aubtr&lia     ...  1,464 


Total 162,198 

The  emigration  of  the  la*«t  yeai*,  and  pait 


of  the  present,  has  increased  this  evil ;  and 
if  we  add  a  fair  proportion  for  that,  andfimr 
New  Zealand,  with  other  correct,  but  small 
items,  the  existing  difference  will  be 
brought  to  180,000.  That  is  the  defici- 
ency in  Australia,  inferring  a  similar  sur- 
plus in  Britain,  and  one  which  we  can 
never  correct  now.  An  army  of  180,000 
females  cannot  be  shipped  to  Australia,  and 
generations  may  come  and  go  before  the 
evil  be  removed. 

The  emigration  from  1815  to  1847,  in- 
cluding both  years,  from  the  United  King- 
dom, reached  4,683,184  persons.  Of  that 
number,  613,615  went  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  latter  emigration  wm 
13  one-eighth  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It 
was  rather  more  than  one^hth  of  the 
gross  amount.  We  believe  that  the  same 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  amonof 
emigrants  to  America  has  not  existed 
The  distance  is  less,  and  the  fiures  are 
lower.  Therefore,  a  larger  number  of 
females  have  gone  to  America  than  to 
Australia,  and  a  larger  number  have  fol- 
lowed friends  who  preceded  them.  Ameri- 
can emigration  has  probably  been,  b^  one- 
half,  less  prejudicial  than  Australian  in 
this  respect.  Even  with  that  large  allow- 
ance, we  have  seven  hundred  and  ttcentv 
thousand  females  left  in  surplus  at  home ; 
and  that  number  short  of  those  required 
for  the  economical  and  moral  existence  of 
society  in  the  colonies,  during  the  past 
fortv-three  years. 

There  is  the  origin  of  the  ^^  Song  of  the 
Shirt.''  These  fi^es  give  m  the  oame  ot' 
woman's  sufferings  tod  woes.  Femak 
labour  cannot  be  adequatriy  Temunenlted 
while  these  statistics  represent  the  tmtk 
Emigration  has  been  called  a  eaose  of 
prosperity ;  while  it  waa  condncted  hi  a 
manner  certain  to  ruin  a  large  portion  of 
the  community.  It  has  been  consecrated 
with  the  name  of  obedience  to  the  original 
law  of  Scr^ture ;  while  it  has  been  one  of 
the  devil's  agencies,  and  productive  m  his 
cause  of  many  triumphs. 

The  press,  at  last,  forced  ofot  oi 
false  dehcacy  by  truth,  discusses  tjiat 
shame  of  shames,  "  the  great  social'  evil" 
The  existence  of  clubs,  i&Q  extrariigaaSe  of 
society,  defective  education  amone  jMi&f: 
females,  and  many  other  matten  nave  aH 
been  urged  as  its  causes.  TKeyaaay  pre- 
baUy  aU  be  causes.  Tl^  gr^>t  cmiise^  not- 
withstanding, the  cenU^  root  of  all  theu 
fibres,  may  be  found  in  oar  simple  sy^tesi 
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of  colonizatioiL  The  public  have  left  this 
matter  to  chance,  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand ;  and  to  any  law,  or  want  of  law, 
until  we  have  this  hideous  evil  thrust  upon 
view  in  every  street,  and  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  land's  daughters  sink- 
ing through  sorrows — aye  and  ever,  to 
ffimerings  oy  a  path  where  the  wild  gleams 
of  an  insane  mirth  only  make  more  visible 
the  horrors  of  the  way. 

Their  pitiable  and  often  unpitied  cir- 
cumstances have  been  forced  into  discus- 
sion by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  evils 
which  they  perpetuate  —  that  revenge 
which  they  inflict  upon  society.  Then* 
poation  is,  however,  a  smaller  sorrow,  for 
their  numbers  are  smaller,  than  those  of  a  ' 
better  class  who  labour  at  ill-remunerated 
trades,  until  the  grave  closes  years  of  per- 


petual misery  that  should  have  been,  and 
woiJd  have  been,  years  of  usefulness  to  the 
world. 

The  Bible  has  a  law  of  emigration ;  but 
we  contravene  it ;  and  until  our  practice 
be  brought  into  consistence  with  the  Scrip- 
tural law,  the  consequences  will  not  be 
changed  bv  a  miracle  for  our  convenience. 

The  colonies  now  provided  with  inde- 
pendent legislatures,  may  keep  the  land 
which  they  have  gained  without  payment. 
They  will  retain  its  proceeds  from  this 
purpose  to  their  own  loss,  when  colonising 
is  conducted  to  a  newregion  upon  accurate 
principles ;  and  the  people  at  home  will 
surely  insist  upon  a  systematic  scheme  for 
the  colonization  of  those  new  regions  west 
of  Canada,  which  are  to  form  the  route  to 
the  British  gold-fields  of  America. 
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CHAPTER  HL 
ThjlT  n^t  Allan  was  alone.  An  order  to  his 
senrant  bad  exelnded  all  chance  Tisitors ;  for  he 
was  tired,  and  wished  for  rest  before  the  mighty 
skvery  of  a  reunion  began.  He  sipped  his  wine 
in  solitary  enjoyment,  drew  the  lamp  nearer  to  him, 
patted  the  head  of  the  great  stag-hound  which 
leant  against  his  knee,  and,  opening  a  book,  began 
to  read ;  but  his  eyes  wandered  mechanically  over 
^^h  page,  and,  after  running  over  half  a  dosen,  he 
shut  tbe  volume. 

''It  is  a  farce,'*  he  said,  laughing.  ''Why, 
Wdf/*  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  great  rough 
head,  ''knows  as  much  of  the  subject  as  I  do.  I 
see  that  girPs  face  in  cTcry  page.  It  was  a 
deuoedly  shabby  way  of  slinking  off,  leaving  a  poor 
£dlow  in  the  dark,  too,  and  ail  because  a  drunken 
woman  reeled  by. 

$to  tipped  Iris  wine,  and  took  up  the  book, 
opealag  it  and  puttilig  it  down  on  the  opening  as 
tf  to  JkMp  tbe  place. 

**  She's  the  prettiest  giil  I  erer  taw,**  he  con- 
iimNd,  spMking^  hie  tiioi^bta.  "  I  don't  believe 
tbere  «re  such  ^es  in  the  worid,  and  then  her 
figure  !  One  would  almost  suppose  that  Venus 
herself  kad  come  Arom  the  ceiesttals  and  idken  up 
her  abbie  ia  Puis ;  on]|-  Venus  would  never  have 
iroitt-a  OQtIon  gown*^  was  a  fearfui  garraeat  foi 
sodtailgiirer^ 

"  I  wood«r  what  o'oloek  it  is  i  time  to  dressy  I 
seppoae.*^  He  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  rose 
from  Us  scat. 

*^1  would  nther,**  he  continued,  as  he  lefl  the 
room,  **  tAlk  to  my  little  uiMMt^em,  thaa  hi^e  the 
nuisauce  of  gazing  at  th9  dinraond^  and 


decked  women  whom  I  shall  see  at  the  hotel  B — 
to-night." 

It  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  elite  of  Paris ; 
a  titled  aristocrat,  whose  entertainments  were  the 
theme  of  conversation,  or  talk  rather,  among  the 
set  of  people  who  composed  them. 

*'  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  spken  to  her,**  he 
continued ;  "  yet,  to  see  her  once,  twice,  six  times 
consecutively  in  exactly  the  same  phioe,  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  cotton  gown,  more- 
over 1 — (his  face  expressed  the  nausea  which  the 
remembrance  of  the  cotton  gown  called  fcnrth)— was 
too  great  a  temptation  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
resist ;  not  that  the  cotton  gown  was  any  tempta- 
tion ;  cotton  gowns  Lave  a  decidedly  destructive 
effect  on  highwrought  sentiment ;  but  that  bewitch- 
ing face,  the  perfect  grace  of  her  walk  and  move- 
ment, the  axquSaite  foot  and  anole,  suficiently 
displaired  (thanks  io  tlte  restflcted  dimensioBs  of 
the  cotton  robe) ;  I  wish  she  was  to  be  ai  Madame 
de  Beaiunoni's  toouigbt^  and-^not  in  a  oottot 
gbwnl*' 

So  ended  bis  meditation.  One  hour  kter,  aud 
he  was  rolling  in  his  carriage  through  the  streeti 
dresMing  o£  Eitoile.  Two  hours  later,  and  he  was 
walkkg  thrdugh  ^ra9gnifioeBt  salons  of  Madame 
de  Beaumont,  dreaming  of  her  still. 

Bright  eyes  smiled  ob  bim,  foe  he  «as  see  of 
society's  pets.  Cortl  lips  almost  wooed  him  (foe 
eoral  lipe  caft  be  wondrously  kind  to  handaome 
gestlemenX  but  stiU  he  did  not  forget  Etoik^ 

Not  that  4ie  was  in  loie.  witb  her ;  not  one  bit 
of  it  i  he  woukl  have  kn^bed  at  tbb  idea.  Bat 
she  was  ao  ver}  pfetliyV  so  piquant  and  innocentf 
and  there  was  a  freshness  about  her  iv^ioh  ittter* 
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ested  kuD.    He  had  followed  ber  for  a  mere  freak, 
for  the  sake  of  whiling  away  an  idle  moment. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  Pierre  was  ?'*  he  thought, 
as  he  wandered  into  the  supper-room*  "  She  can- 
not be  married,  surely." 

The  thought  did  not  destroy  his  appetite.  Men 
are  carnal  animals,  and  sentiment  rarely  interferes 
with  their  digestion.  Even  if  a  man  be  in  love, 
which  Allan  was  not,  he  can  feed  his  stomach  and 
his  passion  at  the  same  time,  and  not  neglect  the 
one  for  the  other. 

So  Allan  walked  into  the  supper- room ;  he  was 
hungry — unpoetically  hungry*-and  he  began  to 
eat. 

The  supper  was  good,  and  so  was  the  wine,  and 
two  or  three  choice  spirits  came  and  sat  down  and 
partook  with  him  of  the  creature  comforts.  They 
formed  a  jovial  party,  and  he  very  soon  forgot  all 
about  Etoile  and  the  box,  and  found  it  much  plea- 
sauter  to  sit  there  than  to  go  mooning  about  a  bail 
room. 

After  supper,  the  coral  lips  and  bright  eyes 
became  a  shade,  only  a  shade,  more  interesting  to 
him.  He  did  not  dance ;  dancing  *'  bored  him  ;** 
he  did  "  not  see  any  use"  in  dancing.  It  might 
do  for  younger  men ;  but  he,  at  the  mature  age  of 
thirty,  had  lived  past  the  follies  of  youth ;  he  had 
ran  his  mad  course  swiftly,  aud  dashed  down  every- 
thing of  youth  before  him.  Thus  Allan  Clinton 
was  really  little  better  than  an  old  broken  kneed 
courser. 

The  bright  eyes  did  very  well  to  amuse  him,  as 
he  lounged  indolently  beside  them  on  a  sofa  in  a 
room  removed  from  the  ballroom,  where  exotics 
perfumed  the  air,  and  shaded  lamps  threw  just  the 
right  amount  of  light  on  the  snowy  skin  belonging 
to  the  bright  eyes.  He  was  as  welt  there  as  in  his 
own  house  at  home.  He  could  not  have  slept,  and 
it  was  a  bore  to  move;  so  there  he  remained, 
thinking  very  little  of  the  coral  lips  which  talked 
nonsense  to  amuse  him.  He  did  not  take  much 
trouble  to  reply — that  would  have  bored  him  ;  he 
simply  listened,  or  he  seemed  to  listen — that  satis- 
fied  his  companions.  He  seemed  very  comfortable, 
so  he  remained  there. 

At  last  the  female  ogre,  called  a  chaperonne, 
came  in  quest  of  the  bright  eyes ;  for  with  chape* 
tonesf  and  moifaers  Allan  was  tio  great  favonrite. 
He  was  too  clbver,  and  handsome,  and  faseinating 
to  please  them— for— these  and  all  other  points  in 
his  character  were  annihilated  by  the  dreadful  crime 
of  his  being  very  poor  ! 

'  One  would  have  thought  that  his  poverty  turned 
liim  inlo  a  human  tipas  t^to  energetie  did  tnam- 
mas  become  when  daughters  lingered  ioo  long 
beneatb  the  shelter  of  his  smilea— so  fhmtio  to 
drag  the  unhappy  ^ietims  away. 

•*  flow  can  you  waste  your  time  on  a  man  wHk 
only  thi^  hundred  a  year  F'  he  heard  oae  matemai 
say  to  her  recreant  daughter,  after  a  lengthened 
conversation  between  the  hitter  and  himself ;  <;  only 
sir—- yes,  1  forgot;  si^-^undred  a  year,  and  a 
bundle  of  debts."  '        ^       ■ 


The  girl  herself  answered  something  about  his 
being  agreeable,  and  having  good  feelings  and  right 
notions ;  but  the  elder  dame  put  her  down  at  ones 
with  the  assurance,  delivered  with  sai§e*like  expe- 
rience and  wisdom,  that  "  no  poor  man  with  right 
feelings  would  monopolise  a  young  debutante,  aad 
mar  her  prospects  in  life." 

Allan  was  young  when  this  occurred,  and  i 
warmer  feeling  than  mere  liking  existed  between 
him  and  that  victim  of  a  mercenary  mother's  win ; 
but  those  words  read  him  a  bitter  lesson— one  he 
did  not  forget.  He  had  dreamt  of  real  aifeetioD 
and  disinterested  motives.  The  dream  was  disn- 
pated  in  a  few  mouths  by  the  marriage  of  his  early 
love  with  a  wealthy  titled  octogenarian.  He  met 
that  woman  in  society  afterwards;  he  saw  ber 
diamonds  and  her  costly  dress,  her  equipages,  and 
her  entertainments,  and  through  them  and  ber  cane 
the  seed  of  those  cynical  feelings  whidi  aftarwanb 
took  such  deep  root  in  his  mind.  He  never  after 
fell  into  the  folly  of  supposing  that  a  woman  would 
entertain  sincere  feelings  of  affection  for  a  poor 
man.  When  the  fancy  did  for  a  moment  artie,  he 
cast  it  from  him,  and  remembered  the  le^on  be 
had  learnt. 

And  from  that  lesson  sprang  a  worthless  life. 
Perhaps  he  took  it  too  much  to  heart;  but  he  bad 
originally  been  an  impulsive  person,  and,  like  all 
of  that  temperament,  he  came  to  eondusions  too 
hastily,  and  acted  on  them  too  impeiuoudv. 

Satiety  grew  from  recklessness.  He  loathed  fail 
pleasures  and  bis  pastimes ;  but  he  followed  them 
still,  because  others  did,  not  because  be  loved  there ; 
for  there  were  moments  when  he  still  looked  for 
something  better,  and  half  believed  that  truth  might 
dwell  somewhere  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  curtained  boudoir  with  its 
shaded  light. 

The  chaperonne  bad  come  for  the  coral  lips,  asd 
therefore  Allan,  with  a  suppressed  yawD»  rose  froa 
his  very  comfortable  seat,  and  offered  ut  ana  to 
their  owner.  He  felt  very  sleepy  as  he  took  ber 
to  her  carriage,  and  the  thought  atmck  him  thai 
it  was  a  great  bore  having  to  go  downatairs  Irst, 
and  upstairs  afterwards;  and  tie  latter  aeeniBg  to 
be  an  unnecessary  and  wearisome  opemtionrbs 
determined  to  forego  it,  and  4akc!  hia^o^n  d<pa^ 
tare  after  having  assisted  that  ol  hi^eompaBioa. 

As  he  drove  home  the  stars  wenei  beOoipuig  dia 
before  Iho  dawnkig  Hglitofday.     >       i   :=   i    ' 

**  it  is  a  bofe  goiag^ont,  MnotlerooMif  bMMt^ 
he  said.  ■«  What?  mfustpebplayTe lor?  Lifetia 
vapid  farce;  the  pbyets  fools  and  mouKcbanks^* 

He  looked  fr6m  the  window  of  the  mamgt^  A 
sHght  figure  was  crossing  the  atrtet^^«  yOB*8» 
girliak  orestuve.  8bo  stopped  ^fer  th»  ^qiupaga  to 
rass,  and,  as  she  did  so,  looked  up  at  ks  ooeapaBi 
Her  eyes  were  swollen  Witli  reoant  weefoag;  ber 
face  was  deadly  pale^  >Atisanb]e  to  'the  utaost  is 
its  sad  expression;  but,  as  she  caught  s^tiofbiw 
itehanged.  Sha^  aprang /drwi^d,  as  if  afaa  wouH 
hatespoken  to  him,  b«t  the  ^oathunui  Ushed bii 
honcakaididffovd  on  vapidly^ 
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Tbos  had  Allan  passed  the  uiglit,  while  Etoile 
sat  bj  tbeJinother*8  bed  ;  aud  as  the  one  drove 
from  the  scene  of  wealth  and  luxnry,  wearied  with 
the  Terj  ease  of  his  life,  the  other  left  her  wretched 
garret,  and  stepped  into  the  fresh  morning  air, 
Itoping  thus  to  cool  the  throbbing  brow,  and  ease 
the  Bcbing  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Moitfls  had  come  and  gone,  aud  the  store  of  the 
j»oiden  box  still  kept  low ;  yet  Pierre  was  a  per- 
fect miser.  He  would  scarcely  allow  himself  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  ai  to  any  comforts, 
he  grudged  them — positively  grudged  them.  He 
lored  Etoile  very  dearly.  She  was  the  little  ewe 
lamb  which  lay  in  1iis  bosom,  and  became  unto  him 
as  a  daughter.  He  saw  the  dangers  and  difficul 
ties  of  her  path,  and  he  wished  to  save  her 
from  all. 

Tlie  fleeting  months  had  brought  one  change  to 
Etoile,  which  promised  to  aid  in  the  important  box 
project.  She  had  appeared  on  the  stage,  only  in  a 
subordinate  part — as  a  zephyr,  in  fact,  among  a 
host  of  others.  Still,  she  had  appeared,  and  that 
vas  something ;  and  she  had  made  a  certain  sum 
cf  money  by  appearing,  and  that  was  something 
more. 

Her  debui — if  this  could  be  called  a  debut — took 
place  in  Paris,  under  the  supervision  of  Pierre.  It 
fras  a  "benefit"  night.  A  favourite  singer  had 
>nng  her  farewell  song,  made  her  farewell  bow,  and 
)icked  up  her  last  bouquet.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Never  before  had  Etoile 
lanced  or  looked  so  well.  The  ballet  was  one  in 
rhich  tlic  costume  suited  her.  The  excitement  of 
he  evening  tinged  her  cheek  with  rose,  and  made 
ler  bright  eyes  brighter.     Although  mingling  with 

crowd  of  others  dressed  like  herself,  she  became 
onspicuous  among  them,  and  many  a  critic  of  the 
'erpsichorian  art  that  night  singled  out  the  beau- 
til  young  Coryphee,  and  prophesied  future  great- 
ess  for  her. 

la,  ^be  stage-box  were  three  young  men,  con- 
oisseurs  among  opera  dancers  evideutly,  by  the 
lann^r  in,  wliich  they  spojf e«  .  

"  A  tidy  little  creature,*'  said  one,  as  he  scanned 
itojle  through  his  glass.  ,"  By  Jove,*'  he  continued, 
I  neyer  saw  such  a  foot  and  ankle  in  my  life.** 

'*An4  her  figure  promises  to  bo  superb,"  re- 
ined he  to  whom  the  .first  speaker  appealed. 
Here,  Clinton,  cgjne  and  look  at  the  most  bewitch- 
ig  little  sock  and  buskin  in  the  universe." 

Allf p.. was  looking  at  jier,  and  as  he  looked  he 
cognised*  his  former  childlike  companion,  whom 
\  had  repeatedly  me^  since  Madame  de  B.*s  hall. 
Iiere  was  aomQ  strange  feeling  lingering  round  his 
tart,  which  made  him  dislike  that  she  should 
cito  the  attention  of  his  friends.  He,  therefore, 
srely  assented  to  the  remark,  and  then  turned 
§  conversation  to  another  of  the  dancing  band. 
The  opera  came  to  a  close.     An  old  man  with  a 


young  girl  beside  him,  left  the  house,  and  took  his 
way  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  moon 
shone  very  brightly  that  night,  and  made  Etoilo 
look  pale  and  tired  as  she  walked  on  with  Pierre  ; 
and  that  same  moon  acted  as  a  lamp  to  another 
person  who  followed  them. 

Allan  Clinton,  sick  of  all  things — of  himself,  of 
his  companions,  their  pursuits — said  good  bye  to 
them  at  the  door  of  the  opera,  aud,  lighting  a  cigar, 
sauntered  on  alone.  He  had  not  walked  far  before 
he  overtook  Pierre  and  Etoile.  The  face  of  the 
latter  caught  his  attention,  it  looked  so  pale  and 
sad ;  and  there  came  a  strange  fancy  to  Clinton's 
mind.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  see  more  of 
that  fair  face— that  he  would  like  to  ascertain  its 
destiny  in  life,  and  find  out  whether  he  could  not 
in  some  sort  help  the  owner  of  the  face.  Thinking 
thus,  he  followed  them  until  they  reached  Pierre*s 
door,  it  was  not  fifty  yards  from  Etoile*8. 

"  Adieu,  Monsieur  Pierre,'*  said  Etoile,  as  she 
took  the  old  man*s  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips.     "  Adieu,  Monsieur ;  demain  P  a  midi  f '* 

"Oni,  oui,  mon  enfant.'*  Pierre  kissed  her 
forehead,  and  watching  her  as  she  ran  lightly  down 
the  narrow  street,  did  not  enter  his  door  until  he 
saw  her  safely  within  hers. 

"  Demain,  a  midi*' — Allan  had  heard  that  as  he 
walked  on.  Now,  it  just  happened  that  by  a 
passing  glance — only  a  passing  glance,  accidental, 
of  course — he  saw  the  number  of  Pierre's  house ; 
and  as  an  inexplicable  consequence  of  that  acquired 
knowledge,  there  came  into  his  memory  the  name 
of  the  street.  "Hue  St.  Jean,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  "  Rue  St.  Jean,  a  midi.** 

There  must  have  been  something  very  interesting 
in  the  dirty  old  street  and  Monsieur  Pierre,  for 
Allan  forgot  the  way  home,  it  seemed,  and  went 
wandering  about  in  the  strangest  manner  possible. 
"  Demain,  a  midi,*'  he  repeated,  as  at  last,  in  due 
process  of  reaching  bis  own  domain,  and  his  own 
flat,  and  his  own  bed,  he  tumbled  into  the  latter. 
"Demain,  a  midi.*' 

Allan  was  tired — very  tired,  indeed.  His  bed 
was  comfo;*table.  Sentiment  is  a  very  fine  Um)g 
to  indulge  in;  but  to  a  lired  gentleman  a  gou4 
Jbed  is  ^  finer.  Pruclieally,  Allan  proved  that  lie 
thought  so.  Etoile  wiia  very  sfxyii  forgoiLen  i 
Morpheus  carried  lie  Jeij  against  EtoLlc.  If  slic 
danoed  through  Allnn'a  brain  at  all^  it  ^ns  as  ttic 
visionary  creation  of  a  dream,  aiid  not  oa  ihs  living 
Coryphee^  or  the  wearied  traveller  t^t  the.  Parisian 
streets. 

Etoile  was  of  changeable  [nood  ;  sometimes  tcry 
sad,  then  .  again  so  bright  aod  gay.  Sorrow  and 
Joy  seemed  struggling  for  her,  pulling  her  about 
between  them  j  sometimes  one  wou!d  get  hold  of 
her,  sometimes  the  other.  The  following  njornbg 
Sorrow  was  the  visitor.  Etoile  was  cl&sped  by 
her — her — for  Sorrow  is  feminine  ;  and  ao  it  should 
bo — woman,  poor  ovcr-burt  lie ncd  woiuau,  beiug  un 
this  earth  the  representative  of  Sorrow. 

Etoile  was  very  sad  \  she  could  not  help  tbaf. 
She  reasoned  with  herself,  poor  child,  but  reason •r 
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ing  would  not  core  her  sadness.  The  fact  was 
that  Etoile  was  a  silly  little  creature,  as  silly  as 
many  of  her  sex.  Her  folly  consisted,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  in  letting  her  mind  go  running  on  in 
a  very  dangerous  path.  She  did  not  thiuk  it  dan- 
gerous, or  certainly  she  would  have  checked  it. 
She  did  not  see  the  headlong,  downward  course  to 
which  it  might  lead — the  deep,  black  gulf — the 
fatal  plunge.  All  that  was  hidden  from  her.  The 
way  her  thoughts  had  taken  was  a  treacherous 
route,  covered  with  flowers  and  sunshine  at  the 
entrance,  pleasant  to  her  eyes,  pleasant  to  her 
merry  feet ;  yet  darkening  gradually  to  its  termina- 
tion. Poor  Etoile ! — Fortune's  sport  I — Fortune's 
toy ! — a  ballet  girl !  And  who  thinks  of  the 
baJlet  girl,  except  in  such  a  guise  F  The  ballet 
girl  a  creature  to  be  esteemed !  Fair  dames,  of 
unsullied  fame,  would  feel  themselves  contaminated 
by  the  touch  of  such  an  one ;  yet  they  lend  them- 
selves to  the  encouragement  of  the  display  which 
tends  to  debase  their  sisters.  They  sit  in  their 
opera  boxes,  and  watch  these  young  creatures,  in 
their  light  oostumes,  seeking  the  admiration  which, 
too  often  gamed,  becomes  their  bitter  curse ;  and 
then,  when  the  curse  is  working  to  the  full,  these 
fair  pure  dames  condemn  those  who  have  thus 
amused  their  idle  hours,  and  shrink  in  their  super- 
human modesty  from  the  bare  mention  of  their 
names.  This  is  the  world's  philosophy  ;  its  mis- 
named prudence  and  propriety.  This  is  the  cold- 
hearted  selfishness  which  teaches  woman  to  stand 
apart  from  those  of  her  own  sex  when,  more  than 
all,  they  require  her  care,  and  kindness,  and 
guidance. 

JEtoile  was  very  sad,  as  she  prepared  her  mother's 
breakfast  the  following  morning. 

'* Qu'avez-vous f "  asked  Madame;  for  in  her 
sober  moments  she  was  anxious  enough  about  her 
child.  '*  Qu'avez-vous,  que  vous  etes  si  trbteF 
did  you  tumble  down  last  night  P — or  tear  your 
dress  ?— or  did  Pierre  scold  ?" 

"  U  n'y  a  rien,  ma  ro^re,"  said  Etoile,  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  room ;  "  there  is  nothmg  the  matter 
with  me ;  I  am  a  little  tired  this  morning,  only  a 
little,  that  is  all ;  1  shall  be  better  presently." 

''Etoile!**  Madame  called  from  her  bed  in  a 
hesitating  voice  ;  •'  Etoile,  have  you  any  money  P" 

The  girl  looked  almost  stenuy  at  her  mother, 
knowing  the  purport  of  the  question.  "Have 
you  any  money  ?**  repeated  Madame  in  a  more  de* 
termined  voice. 

"Yes— three  francs.'' 

«Then" 

Etoile's  pale  face  blushed  as  she  heard  the  order 
for  the  fatal  mornibg  dram.  Even  reared,  as  she 
had  been,  with  that  drunken  woman,  she  could  not 
become  accustomed  to  the  hideous  vice.  The 
reeling  step  and  thickened  voice — the  flushed 
cheek  and  glassy  eye — all  carried  terror  with 
them ;  and  it  was  from  this  misery  and  degrada- 
tion she  sought  refuge  in  England.  Kot  so  much 
as  a  scene  of  enjoyment  or  novelty ;  but  as  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  did  shis  look  to  England.     She 


longed  for  that  land  as  an  escape  from  the  sorrow 
and  shame  of  her  present  life.  But  England  vas 
a  far  distant  speck ;  the  box  filled  very  slowly. 

"  He  was  there,"  said  Etoile  to  herself  (thmking 
of  the  opera  of  the  previous  evening),  as  «he  r&a 
down  stairs  to  execute  her  commission.  "  I  sh(Mild 
know  him  among  ten  thousand :  his  kiud  smUe 
and  gentle  look,  so  different  to  those  bold  men  witk 
him.  I  am  sure  it  was  him,  and  I  think  he  reeo^ 
nised  me ;  yet  that  could  scarcely  be."  Stoiic 
sighed  deeply. 

Now,  it  must  be  told  that,  during  the  two  « 
three  months  which  had  elapsed,  Allan  had  fre- 
quently met  Etoile.  He  liad  never  accompanied 
her,  however,  since  the  night  when  she  had  to 
strangely  fled  from  him ;  but  he  had  always  stopped 
and  spoken  to  her ;  and  once,  when  he  had  met  her 
near  a  shop  where  flowers  were  sold,  he  went  in 
and  bought  a  beautiful  bouquet,  and  gave  to  her, 
and  told  her  to  take  it  home  and  keep  it. 

Allan  had  no  thought  of  harm  in  all  this.  Sbe 
was  but  a  child  compared  to  him,  and  pecuHarl; 
childlike  in  her  manner  and  appearance.  He  meaat 
no  harm ;  but  although  he  meant  none,  he  did 
great  wrong  to  Etoile.  She  was  learning  to  look 
forward  to  their  accidental  meetings — that  wts 
one  wrong ;  she  was  allowing  his  image  to  gel 
possession  of  her  mind — ^that  was  another;  and 
when  she  did  not  see  him,  she  became  nusoabk 
and  depressed — that  was  the  worst  result  of  aH 
Thus  Allan,  while  simply  pleasing  himself  by  ooi- 
duct  which  seemed  in  itself  almost  praisewnr&j, 
acted  cruelly  by  Etoile. 

*'And  I  tlunk  he  recognised  me,"  she  ssid, 
pursuing  her  mediiation.  "I  wonder  where  be 
lives,  and  who  he  is.  I  wish  Monsieur  Pierre 
would  not  be  so  cross  when  I  speak  about  him.'^ 

Ft  was  a  strange  thing  that  care  should  fix  it- 
sell  on  that  bright  creature  so  early.  Care  should 
have  gone  elsewhere,  and  not  have  clung  to  thst 
y  ung  brow  ;  yet  might  its  weight  be  seen  there 
ofttimes  now,  making  the  face  so  thoughtful  and  so 
sad,  and  giving  such  deep  reading  to  its  sadness. 

"  It  is  a  weary  life,"  said  Etoile,  as  she  re- 
ascended  tlie  old  creaking  stair  to  her  mother's 
room.     "  A  weary  life — a  weary  iMe." 

"  Shall  I  help  you,**  asked  Jacques,  as  be  opened 
his  door  and  met  her.  ''Here,  take  my  fmnd^aad 
let.  me  pull  you  up.'*  Good  Jacques  I  it  was  a 
great  pity  nature  had  not  given  him  the  hanjsoiae 
face  of  Allan  Clinton.  1%en,  perhaps,  Sto& 
might  not  have  said  this  was  a  "  weary  liffe.** 

"  Merci—non,"  was  Etoile's  rep<y,  as  sbe  ^^ 
fused  the  proffered  aid. 

"  But  you  are  tired,**  urged  Jacques,  "pnj  let 
ipe  help  you.*' 

"Non—non."  She  ran  past  him  lightly,  iflidhiW 
sad  and  sore  at  heart,  stood  looking  afte^. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
"Dekaih,  h  midi,"  said  Allan,  as  he  sat  at  brcak- 
fwt— "the  'demain'  has  become  * aujourd*hui,' 
nd  '  midi*  is  close  at  hand ;  yet  what  should  that 
be  to  me.*'  Notwithstanding  his  query,  he  finished 
his  coffee  hastily,  and  went  out  in  the  E.ue  SI. 
Jeau.  The  church  clock  said  that  it  wanted  a 
qnartcr  of  an  honr  to  "  midi ;"  Allan  pronounced 
the  dock  an  ignorant  fool,  mentally  deciding  that 
it  did  not  know  what  it  was  about.  He  thought 
it  was  long  past  "  midi,"  and  he  had  just  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  clock  had  remained  pointing  to 
that  identical  quarter  ever  since  it  had  been  put  up, 
then  Etoile,  coming  down  the  street,  told  him  that 
the  "  raidi"  he  looked  for  was  not  past. 

"Bonjonr,"  said  Allan. 

"Bonjour,"  replied  Etoile. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?*'  asked  Allan. 

"To  Pierre,"  she  replied. 

"Always  to  Pierre,"  said  Allan;  "and,  now, 
who  is  Pierre  ?" 

"Pierre  Duolos,"  was  Etoile's  reply;  "dear, 
good  Pierre — the  only  friend  I  have  on  earth." 
She  burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke.  Her  spirits  were 
sorely  east  down  that  morning,  or  she  w6uld  not 
have  let  Allan  see  her  tears. 

He  took  her  hand  very  kindly,  and  led  her  into 
t  narrow,  quiet  street. 

"  Tell  me  your  story,"  he  said,  "  and  let  me  see 
if  I  cannot  be  another  friend.  I  am  but  k  poor 
man*' — she  looked  up  at  him  incredulously,  for  her 
ideas  of  poverty  and  his  differed — "  but  I  have  ex- 
perience and  influence,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  both 
may  be  of  service  to  you.  Did  I  see  you  on  the 
stage  last  night  ?*' 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Then  you  are  to  be  a  dancer  P' 

"Yes;  Monsieur." 

"  And  Pierre  P  what  has  he  to  do  with  you  ?" 

"Everything!  He  is  my  friend,  my  master. 
He  is  going  to  ti^e  me  with  him  to  England  when 
the  box  is  filled.'* 

"AgBin  that  box,"  said  Allan.  "Do  tell  me 
irnat^fltienee  that  box  has  on  yonr  destiny.** 

**I  wil,  Monsieur;  but  not  now — see,  it  is  one 
hnrate  past  twelve.  I  must  go  now ;  Pierre  does 
lot  like  me  to  be  late.     Adieu,  Monsieur.*' 

She  leas  running  from  him  but  he  stopped  her. 

•'When  ehall  I  see  you  again  f*  he  asked. 
•  fnwtf  will  you  leave  Pierre?" 

"At  three  o'clock,  Monsieur." 

"1  will  meet  you  h^e." 

fitoile*^  heart  went  bumping  about  strangely  as 
he  heaid  the  words  ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  pon- 
er  on  them  now.  Pierre  was  waiting,  and  would 
€  angry  if  she  tarried.  Up  to  his  room  she  ran, 
nd  got  in  before  his  fiddle  had  begun  its  daily 
queakiug. 

The  les.<iou  had  never  seemed  so  long  before — 
ow  she  was  sure  Pierre  must  have  made  some 
listake  in  the  time.  Yet  she  danced  very  well ; 
ad  not  to  go  over  the  same  thing  twice — no 
slay  was  caused  by  that ;  yet  still  the  time  lagged 


sadly ;  but  it  went  away  at  last.  Etoile  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  her  shawl ;  she  was  afraid  Pierre 
would  detain  her  for  something.  Fortune 
favoured  her  that  day,  however ;  Pierre  had  letters 
to  write,  and  he  wanted  to  be  alone. 

Allan  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  Ck)me  down  here,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
into  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  town.  "  Come 
down  here — now  tell  me  your  story." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell.  Monsieur,"  replied 
Etoile,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  dancer,  and  when 
Pierre  is  rich,  he  will  take  me  to  England  ;  that  is 
all.  Monsieur.  Not  much  in  one  sense,  yet  a 
great  deal  to  me.*' 

"  Have  you  a  father  or  mother  ?" 

"  I  have  no  father.  Monsieur." 

"Any  mother?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur,  my  mother  is  alive— I  live 
with  her." 

The  girl  stammered,  and  a  deep  flush  dyed  her 
cheek.  She  remembered  the  drunken  voice  calling 
on  her  when  first  she  had  spoken  to  him.  The 
child  blushed  for  the  parent.  That  was  a  horrid 
thought.** 

"  I  will  come  and  see  her,  said  Allan ;  "  per- 
haps I  can  help  her  to  fill  the  box.'* 

Etoile  started,  as  she  looked  eagerly  in  his  face. 

"  You,  Monsieur,  you  ?"  she  replied  ;  "  but 
please  not  to  say  this  to  my  mother.  Tell  Pierre, 
good  old  Pierre;  not  my  mother — she  knows 
nothing  about  it.'* 

Now,  while  Etoile  spoke,  Allan  had  been  look- 
ing very  steadily  at  her.  He  saw  the  blush  and 
hesitation — the  eagerness  with  which  she  besought 
him  to  speak  to  Pierre,  and  not  to  her  mother ; 
her  avowal  that  hev  mother  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  project ;  and  then  putting  two  and  two  to- 
gether, and  being,  moreover,  perfectly  able  to  see 
through  a  mile-stone,  He  came  to  the  very  reason- 
able conclusion ;that  there  was  a  "screw  loose" 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Madame.  Had 
Pierre  been  a  young  man,  he  might  have  drawn  a 
conclusion  not  very  favourable  to  cither  him  or 
Etoile;  but  Pierre  was  "old,"  "good  old  Pierre," 
as  Etoile  called  him,  therefore  no  liason  of  a  dis- 
graceful nature  oould  exist  between  them. 

Allan  was  thinking  of  all  this,  when  they 
reached  the  place  where,  on  the  first  interview, 
Etoile  had  fled  from  him.  The  circumstance  of 
their  meeting,  or  separation  rather,  came  to  bi» 
mind,  and  with  it  came,  or  rather  flashed,  a  surmise 
very  near  the  truth*  That  drunken  wreteh  who 
reeled  by,  might  be  that  poor  child's  mother. 
That  would  account  for  all ;  foe  her  terror,  vnld 
grief,  and  flight— for  her  wish  that  Pierre  should 
be  consulted  instead  of  her  mother. 

"I  will  see  Pierre,'*  he  said;  but  now  came  the 
difficulty.  Allan  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he 
knew  quite  well  that  it  would  look  very  strange 
for  him  to  call  on  a  ballet-master,  and  offer  pecu- 
niary  aid  to  one  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  Allan  was 
at  a  non  plus.  Perhaps  Pierre  had  never  heard  of 
him  ;  but  he  could  ascertain  that  at  any  rate. 
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"  Dx8  Pierre  Inow  anjlbing  about  mr/*  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  Monsiear,**  replied  Etoile.  "  I  have  told 
liim  that  yoa  speak  to  uie.  Pierre  is  cross  about 
that,  and  sajs  I  must  not  talk  to  yoo.*' 

••  Tell  Pierre  I  will  call  and  see  him ;  or  stay — 
I  will  write  a  note." 

He  tore  a  leaf  from  hb  pocket  book,  and  penned 
a  few  lines. 

**  Now,"  he  continued,  "  run  back  and  give  this 
to  Pierre ;  I  will  follow  you.  Ask  him  to  see  me 
at  once." 

Etoile  hesitated ;  but  AlUn  urged  her  again,  and 
she  complied. 

Pierre  was  angry — very  angry,  when  he  heard 
that  Ktoile  had  again  been  walking  with  the  Eng- 
lish Monsieur. 

"  He  b  not  for  you,  Etoile,"  he  said,  angrily. 
"  Bah  !  he  b  a  sc616rat,  a  bad  man  ;'*  and  Pierre 
swore  a  little  mild  oath,  by  way  of  safety  valve  to 
the  ire  created  by  the  remembrance  of  Allan. 
"And  you  are  a  wicked  girl,  Etoile— a  very 
wicked  girl,'*  he  resumed  ;  "  a  bold,  wicked  girl, 
or  you  would  not  let  a  gentleman  talk  to  you.  I 
won't  see  him,  Etoile — tell  him  so.  I  don*c  want 
his  money — you  shall  not  go  to  his  land ;  never» 
Etoile — I  will  buy  a  new  fiddle  with  (he  golden 
pieces— and  you  shall  never  see  England." 

Pierre  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  hastily  and  an- 
grily. He  knew  the  world,  and  knew  that,  as  a 
rule,  gentlemen  do  not  possess,  or  take  any  great 
interest  in  opera  dancers,  without  expecting  some 
return  for  that  interest.  Now  Pierre  loved  Etoile 
dearly,  and  he  looked  on  Allan*s  notice  of  her  as  an 
insult;  and«  under  general  circumstances,  so  it 
would  have  been  ;  but  Allan  was  an  eccentric  per- 
son, and  did  eccentric  things — and  those  who  do 
step  out  of  the  beaten  path,  and  act  in  defiance  of 
the  world's  customs  and  usages,  are  sure  to  be  mis- 
judged for  their  pains. 

Etoile  stood  very  meekly  befor^^  the  angry 
Pierre — very  meekly  and  very  sorrowfully. 

"  Please,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  she  said  at  lengtlh 
in  a  little  timid  voice ;  "  please,  Monbieur  Pierre, 
I  don't  think  the  Englbh  gentleman  a  sc^^rat — 
no,  Monsieur  Pierre,  not  that — I  think  him  very 
good." 

"  Of  course  you  do,*'  replied  Pierre.  **  Every 
fool  of  a  woman  thinks  the  man  she  falls  in  love 
with  perfect — that  docs  not  make  him  so,  how- 
ever." 

Etoile  looked  at  Pierre  pA  if  slie  scarcely  upder- 
stood  him. 

"  Fall  in  love,  Monsieur  Pierre  !*'  sheej^aimed  ; 


''  fall  in  love ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  fall  in  lore 
with  the  Englbh  Monsieur — no,  Monsieur  Pime, 
never  that. 

It  seemed  a  terrible  accusation,  and  her  tetrs 
ran  down  her  face  as  she  heard  it. 

Pierre  could  never  keep  a  hardened  heart  Ykn 
Etoile's  tears  began  to  flow ;  the  sight  of  tba 
now  fell  like  oil  upon  the  waters»  and  made  lU 
smooth  which  had  before  seemed  stormy.  He 
called  her  to  him,  wiped  the  tears  away,  andkiase^ 
her  brow. 

"  Ne  pleurez  pas,"  he  said ;  "  don't  cry,  EloOc; 
I  don't  blame  you,  but  he  b  a  bad  man." 

*'  Then  see  him,  and  tell  him  so  yourself,  M(»* 
sieur  Pierre ;  and  bid  him  not  speak  to  me  agiia. 
I  cannot  say  that  to  him." 

It  was  a  good  suggestion,  and  Pierre  Ihongiiilie 
would  act  on  it. 

"  Where  is  he  now,  Etoile  ?''  he  asked. 
~  **  In  the  street  below,  Monsiear  Pierre ;  sbaQ  1 
fetch  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  will  go  to  him.  You  stay  here,  Etoile, 
till  I  return. 

She  did  not  like  the  arrangement,  but  she  vis 
obliged  to  agree  to  it.  So  there  she  sat,  waitii^ 
for  Pierre,  aud  wondering  when  he  would  ccmt 
back.  Four,  five,  and  six  o'clock  struck,  aad  stiii 
he  did  not  return.  At  length  hb  heavy  step  vts 
heard  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"Well,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  said  EtoUc.  -^Welir 

*'  Tbat  English  Monsieur  b  not  a  bad  dii» 
Etoile,"  replied  Pierre,  and  the  old  man's  vm» 
trembled  from  hidden  feeling.  "  He  b  not  a  ki 
man ;  see — golden  pieces  enough  to  fill  the  box- 
all  from  him.  Now,  my  child  can  travel  with  old 
Pierre  to  her  land  of  promise — Euglaud  !" 

Ho  folded  her  in  hb  arms,  and  pressed  hb  lips 
on  her  brow.  From  that  moment  she  xmued  ba 
own — her  destiny  was  in  his  hands. 

"  I  must  go  and  thank  Monsieur,"  said  Bto3e; 
*'  is  he  coming  here.  Monaioiur  PlMre  ?" 

"No,  Etoile— no." 

"  Wfa^u  shall  laee  him,  Mooaiear  Pienai.^ 

The  old  man,  looked  at  her  at^adily,  aa  ^  aa* 
swered — "You  will  not  meet. him  agai%^£toile. 
On  that  condition,  Jmd  that  alone,  woold  I  AoMk 
hbgold.", 

A  aharp  pang  shot  througk  EtoiWs  heaii.  Sx 
Iiad  gained  England  tlien  by  lotiug  kim.  ^hat 
was  keen  agony  in  that  tlio«glit,  aad  for  tWw^ 
ment  she  would  havie  relinquished  England,  wa/kA 
it  held,  for  the  bare  chanoa  of  aeeiag  him  agw- 
Pierre  read,  her  thoughts ;  and,  aa.  ho  did  aa,  ka 
thanked  Heaven  fcrreutly  for  tha  mtrcj  wliiBiiM 
shielded  i^r  ffom  one  dark  precipice  of  lifc^ 
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VI. 


I  WAS  astonished  at  the  Tast  extent  of  Ballarat. 
From  one  extreme  to  the  other  it  could  not  be  a  less 
distance  than  five  or  six  miles,  and  all  this  appeared 
i  etty.  The  tenure  where  the  land  was  unsold  was 
most  oonTenient.  Any  person  oonld  build  any  hut 
or  house  wherever  he  thought  fit,  on  payment 
of  a  merely  nominal  fee,  and  be  allowed  to  remtin 
is  uadisturbed  possession  so  long  as  the  land  was 
aot  required  for  sale.  When  sold,  the  buildings 
were  Talued  by  two  persons,  mutually  selected  by 
the  Grown  and  the  squatter,  and  the  amount  of 
sach  valuation  was  added  to  the  price,  so  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  lot  had  to  pay  the  Crown  for  the 
Isod,  and  the  person  in  occupation  for  the  valua- 
tion. 

The  Greswick  Greek  diggings  arc  only  a  few 
miles  distance  from  Ballarat,  and  the  road  built 
upon,  aod  nearly  like  a  street  for  the  whole  way. 
1%e  richest  part  of  Greswick  was  nearly  falling 
into  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Glarke,  who  for- 
merly occupied  the  land  under  a  squatting  licence. 
He  was  entitled  to  640  acres  as  a  pre-emptive 
right  at  fair  value;  and  he  selected  the  spot  where 
Greswick  has  siuoe  been  erected.  The  Government, 
finding  the  land  auriferous,  declined  to  give  it  over 
to  Mr.  Clark,  and  a  voluminous  correspondence  has 
ensued,  and  is  even  now  progressing,  between  that 
gentleman  and  the  Executive  (Government.  The 
TaUie  to  Mr.  Clarke,  had  he  obtained  this  section, 
would  have  been  Tcry  great,  but  it  would  have 
achied  but  little  to  his  almost  fabulous  wealth.* 
One  of  his  princely  territories,  the  Dowling  Forest, 
is  away  towards  the  west,  and  I  shall  pass  another 
on  the  plains  to-morrow,  on  my  way  to  Melbourne, 
containing  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  fine 
land,  which  runs  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  the  value  of  which  must  be  very  great. 
He  obtained  tlie  first  portion  of  this  (thirty  thou- 
sand acres),  under  the  old  special  survey  system, 
at  the  npset  price  of  £l  per  aere,  and  he  has  pur- 
diased  large  tracts  iu  addition  to  this  since  ; 
indeed  he  is  always  buying  land  about  this  quarter. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  vast  amount  of  property  in 
the  adjoining  colony  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land.  It  is 
said  that  a  large  portiou  of  that  island  belongs  to 
him,  and  his  residence  is  near  Hobart  Town ;  but 
be  IS  a  raeoiber  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria, aod  often  resides  in  Melbourne. 

In   traversing  the    crowded    thoroughfares   of 

*  Several  AiutmliaD  tourists  have  published  caricatares 
Bpon  this  gfntteman.  I  need  not  say  that  they  possess  jost 
tuAoieat  tralb  tu  make  them  credible  in  Britain.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  by  no  means  either  a  mde  ignoramus,  or  a  selfish 
miser ;  oa  tiio  contrary,  he  has  generoosly  assisted  many, 
aod  is  the  bean  ideal  of  a  rough,  jolly,  Australian  squatter, 
and  qnite  at  veil  educated  as  the  average  of  country  gentle- 
nes  aaywiiere. 


Ballarat,  I  was  surprised  at  the  vast  amount  of 
traffic.     The  hotels  and  stores  were  endless,  they 
appeared  to  occupy  mile  after  mile  of  street,  and 
the  majority  of  them  seemed  to  have  a  fair  share  of 
patronage.     The  passenger  would  here  and  there 
be    inclined  to  imagine    he  was  in   a   crowded 
market  town  in  England,  instead  of  a  township  on 
the  Victoria  gold  fields,  which  had  no  existence  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  had  arisen  as  if  by  the 
command  of   an   enchanter.      The    Government 
township,  where  the  land  has  been  sold,  and  where 
the  buildings  are  mostly  of  a  permanent  character, 
is  prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
old  Golden  Point.     Five  or  six  banking  houses  are 
here  established  in  excellent  buildings.    Bath*s 
Hotel  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Victoria ;  and  in  the 
morning,  about  six  of  Cobb*s  coaches  start  from  ic 
for  Ararat,  Geelong,  Melbourne,  and  other  places. 
The  town  of  Ballarat  is  not  supported  by  the  dig- 
gings near  it,  for  unless  by  skilled  labour  and  ma- 
chinery, no  gold  is  turned  out  now  the^e.      It  is 
the  centre  and  emporium  of  a  numbe:  of  scattered 
fields  that  feed  it  and  its  trade  and  consequence. 
Around  it  lie  Ararat,  Smyth's   Creek,   Creswick, 
and  a  host  of  smaller  places.     Kushes  take  place 
every  month  to  some  new  spot,  and  the  Ballarat 
stores  send  branch  establishments  to  them,  which, 
of  course,  assist  to  keep  up  the  parent  warehouses. 
The   majority  of  those   new  places   are   quickly  * 
deserted,  and  when  they  have  passed  their  culminat- 
ing point,  business  begins  to  disappear,  and  every 
thing  has  a  depressing  appearance.     The  store- 
keepers are  all  on  the  alert  to  sell  off,  and  depart 
to  some  more  favoured  spot  ;  but  no  person  has 
means  or  inclination  to  invest.     I  may  here  men- 
tion that  some  of  these  rushes  have  been  upon 
private  property,  and  the  diggers  have  allowed  the 
owners  fair  value.     In  one  case,  in  Mr.  Kussell's 
paddock,  near  the  Carnham  rush,  as  high  as  £37 
per  acre  was  paid ;  which  must  be  an  enormous 
fortune  to 'the  fortunate  owner,  who  obtained  the 
land  at  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre.     When  I 
was  at  Ballarat,  Pheasant  Creek  and  Carngham 
were  the  favourites.     The  one  was  just  failing  iu 
interest,  and  the  other  had  hardly  attained  its 
popularity.    The  only  mining  operation  which  gives 
a  substantial  appearance  to  a  digging,  is  the  deep 
sinking,   where  steam  is  used  to  work  the  ma- 
chinery ;    if  one  of  these  great  undertakings  be 
established,  a  permanent  character  is  at  once  given 
to  the  place.     The  most  prominent  characteristic 
in  all  gold  digging,  whether  by  individual  exertion 
or  associated  enterprise,  is  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  the  result.     In  the  richest  gullies  of  Forest 
Creek  and  Beudigo,  I  have  often  observed  one 
digging  party,  or  digger,  who  worked  on  a  claim, 
obtaining  no  reward  for  his,  or  their,  herculean 
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exertions ;  while  the  next  digger  might  have  one 
of  the  leads  rnu  through  a  corner  of  bis  claim,  or 
pot,  and  take  out  a  few  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
gold  dust.  Another  might  have  the  lead  run 
through  the  whole  claim,  and  make  an  enormous 
fortune.  Some  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  deep 
sinkings  at  Ballarat,  Ararat,  and  elsewhere.  The 
leads,  or  gutters,  are  exactly  of  the  same  character 
in  the  first  formation,  or  shallow  "  sinking,"  as  in 
the  very  deep  sinkings,  where  the  rocks  have  been 
out  through.  In  both  cases  the  gold  seems  to  lie 
in  beds  of  former  rivulets  or  water  courses,  through 
which  auriferous  soil  had  been  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  stream,  and  the  gold  had  been  deposited  in 
the  holes  or  cavities  of  these  courses,  which  now 
form  the  much  talked  of  pockets.  My  experience 
as  a  gold  digger  and  observer  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  gold  has  originally  exuded  from  the  quarts 
reefs  and  mountain  ranges,  and  been  washed  down, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  along  the  channeb  through 
which  the  water  has  passed.  The  heavy  gold 
would  be  deposited  in  the  level  places,  where  the 
current  had  slackened  its  velocity,  or  where  any 
obstruction  had  presented  itself,  and  the  lighter 
gold  being  carried  still  farther  onwards.  All 
experience  proves  this  to  be  correct,  as,  when  the 
lead  takes  a  quick  dip,  and  where,  of  course,  the 
water  would  have  fallen  with  considerable  velocity, 
the  lead  is  utterly  worthless ;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
those  descents,  and  where  the  lead  proceeds  along 
a  level  surface,  the  rich  pocket  again  begins  to 
appear.  The  gold  has  originally  been  in  the  large 
boulders  of  quartz  in  the  ranges ;  the  heavy  winter 
rains  have  been  washing  them  away,  and  drifting 
.the  decomposed  particles  along  the  small  creeks. 
Various  contortions  of  nature  have  no  doubt  oc- 
curred, and  a  second  formation  of  granite,sandstone, 
or  slate,  has  been  formed,  upon  which  the  very 
same  thing  has  happened.  There  is,  doubtless, 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  gold  in  the  quartz  reefs. 
The  machinery  for  crushing  quartz  on  Ballarat  is 
limited,  as  compared  with  other  diggings;  but  there 
is  one  large  establishment  there,  and  another  at 
Clunes,  belonging  to  the  Port  Phillip  Company, 
where  there  are  enormous  kilns  for  burning  the 
quartz,  which,  after  being  withdrawn  in  a  fused 
state,  is  suddenly  cooled  by  cold  water,  and  is  then 
calcined,  and  the  gold  extracted  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Quartz  washing  must  ultimately  come  to  be  the 
great  source  of  our  gold  production;  for  the 
alluvial  diggings  will  in  time  be  exhausted,  but  it 
will  be  ages  before  the  quartz  reefs  can  be  crushed 
into  dust,  and  deprived  of  the  rich  ore  they  are 
so  deeply  impregnated  with ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
gold  will  be  procured  only  by  the  combination  of 
skilled  labour  and  capital.  Mr.  Gabrielli,  who 
represents  several  large  capitalists  in  England,  as 
well  as  Sir  Samuel  M.  Peto,  the  railway  con- 
tractor, visited  Ballarat  a  short  time  after  my 
excursion,  and  he  published  a  proposal  for  the 
organization  of  a  company,  to  be  called  *'The 
Yictoria  Mining  Association,"  to  commence  opera- 


tions with  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling.  The 
objects  of  the  associatibn  will  be — to  use  his  ovi 
words — "  to  give  the  miners  the  opportonitj  of 
obtaining  capital  at  a  moderate  interest,  to  par- 
chase  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  macbioety, 
and  of  prosecuting  their  work  upon  the  most 
economic  principle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seean 
fair  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  etpitiL" 
The  capital  of  this  association  he  proposes  to  nise 
in  ]  00 ,000  shares  of  £10  each  ;  but  to  pre?entiaj 
doubt  as  to  the  raising  of  the  money,  be  osdei- 
takes,  if  required,  to  find  the  whole  amount  Tiie 
association  will  give  the  digging  companies  Ofotii 
necessary  to  work  their  claims,  and  receive  for  this 
aid  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits.  The  muatf 
in  which  he  proposes  to  do  this,  is  as  follows  :— 
Sapposing  a  company  has  obtaiued  a  grant  of  land  for  man; 
parposes,  ind  that  their  title  to  it  is  indisputable,  appliealM 
will  be  made,  properly  recommended,  to  the  aiaociitioB,  Iff 
some  one  representing  the  holders  of  the  groand,  fisr  tte 
money  required  to  provide  machinery  and  pay  the  vertia; 
men  (of  the  mining  company)  wages  while  working  thecbia. 
The  asiociatioa  will  then  obuia  the  report  of  its  ova  afet^ 
and  inqnire  as  to  the  best  method  of  working,  the  naekiaeiT 
that  would  be  most  suitable,  and  the  amount  of  ttpital  which 
it  would  be  safe  to  embark  in  the  speculation.  Whea  th^ 
asaociation  has  soiftoient  infbmation  to  eaable  it  to  aaia- 
stand  the  case  fairly,  it  will  discuss  terms  with  the  vorfciq 
party  through  its  representative,  and,  in  the  first  iMtaso, 
decide  upon  what  shall  bo  the  capital  of  the  company.  Sa^ 
posing  that  to  be  iK,O00,  the  amonot  would  be  divided  iats 
500  shares,  of  *10  each ;  the  working  party  would  ihea  tab 
what  number  of  shares  it  desired,  and  either  pay  for  tk*  is 
money  or  by  labour.  When  they  bad  taken  whafc  lk«y  »«• 
quired,  the  association  would  purchase  the  remainder.  Tk 
company  would  theu  work  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  lak>ar, 
and  the  working  shareholders  receive  wages.  The  goM,»li«i 
obtained,  would  be  divided  into  500  shares,  aod  every  pers^ 
in  the  company  would  receive  as  many  of  those  shaMof 
gold  as  he  held  £10  shares  in  the  compaay.  For  envp^ 
if  the  working  company  had  kept  250  shares  of  gQhi,thi 
Victoria  Mining  Association  would  purchase  the  reiaab«g 
250  shares,  and  the  produce  of  the  claim  would  be  divarf 
proportionately,  the  working  shareholders  recavingo^e-hiS, 
and  the  association  the  other.  It  might  happea  that  wkiht 
some  sliareholders  couhl  only  retain  one  or  two  ^Mffas,  h»- 
cause  they  neither  had  the  money  to  purchase  more,  nor 
conld  allow  their  wages  to  go  in  payment  of  them,  otfeen 
of  the  company  might  be  able  to  let  most  of  thdr  wages 
go  to  purchase  shares  in  the  company ;  and  Mr.  GabneS 
proposes  that  all  the  companies  borrowing  fewu  the  tmttrt 
tion  shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  allow  of  this. 

If  this  gentleman  can  carry  his  plan  saoeessfulJt 
into  operation,  a  very  great  impetus  will  be  gi«a 
to  industry  on  the  various  gold  fields. 

At  six  o'clock,  sharp,  on  the  following  monua^ 
I  was  in  Cobb's  Telegraph  liner,  em  route  for  M«^ 
bourne ;  and  starting  from  the  crowd  of  oowsf 
ances,  drawn  up  opposite  Bath's  Hotel,we  gaBopcd 
off  through  the  township  for  a  couple  of  nitei. 
Turning  to  the  left,  we  passed  the  oelebnit^  spot 
on  which  the  stockade  stood,  where  the  bdligcraEt» 
or  insurgent  diggers,  were  ataoked  by  the  soUiei^ 
and,  in  a  short  time,  we  were  thrcadii^  oar  wa| 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  Australian  fiuafU. 
The  first  twenty  miles  of  the  road  was  truly- 
short  rises,  alternating  with  vallies,  and 
ally  dead  flats,  or  swamp,  displaying  dwar^  pm 
or  encalyptee,  with  here  and  there  a  aparaMA^  ] 
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the  aceacia.  There  was  little  to  delight  the  eye 
bere,  the  trees  were  unsightly,  twisting  and  turning 
tbeir  gnarled  limbs  in  every  conceivable  shape  and 
form ;  and  what  surprised  me  most  was  the  extreme 
uniformity  of  the  scene.  We  passed  along,  leav- 
ing telle  after  mile  behind  us,  and  no  person  could 
diBOOver  the  slightest  change  in  the  character  of 
the  iMidsoape.  Heavy  rain  had  been  threatened  in 
the  morning ;  but,  fortunately,  the  day  cleared  up, 
and  turned  out  fine,  and  helped  us  to  be  pleased 
with  nature,  wild  and  fantastic  as  were  the  featuiiei 
bere  displayed. 

We  reached  Ballan — a  dull  inland  township — 
with  three  inns,  and  several  stores  and  blacksmiths' 
forges ;  and  set  out  thence  on  our  journey  across 
the  Pentland  Hills  to  Bacchus  Marsh.  The  country 
now  opened  up  into  one  of  those  lovely  Australian 
landscapes  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  indescriba- 
ble pleasure.     7ar  away  rose  blue  ranges  with 


long  plains  intervening,  and  the  scene  was  most 
cha^rming  and  picturesque.  The  ground  rose  and 
fell  abruptly ;  and  nature  appeared  to  have  striven 
to  leave  on  this  landscape  nothing  for  art  to  do. 
There  were  some  bold  points  here  and  there,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  baronial  residences.  The  time 
may  soon  come  when  ei^ch  of  those  lovely  spots  will 
have  its  mansion. 

We  next  reached  Bacchus  Marsh— named  after 
the  first  occupier  of  the  land,  under  a  squatting 
licence.  This  marsh  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  hollow,  encompassed 
by  hills.  The  soil  here  is  most  fertile,  exceeding 
in  quality  all  I  ever  saw.  The  whole  space  is 
cultivated,  and  laid  out  in  English-looicing  farms. 
We  again  ascended  the  steep  hiUs  to  the  east,  and 
were  soon  on  the  plains ;  over  which  we  rode  forty 
miles,  and  entered  Melbourne  about  five  o*clock  in 
the  afternoon. 


THE    SCUIiPTOR'S    FIRST    MODEL. 


W£  would  bid  the  reader  come  to  a  beautiful 
scene  in  a  land  abounding  with  beauties — ia  Italy. 
It  is  a  deep  vaUey,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
hills  covered  with  luxuriant  vines.  Higher  up, 
amongst  distant  mountains  that  form  the  back 
ground  of  the  picture,  the  dark  pine  rises  gracefully 
amongat  the  rugged  peaks  and  jutting  points  of 
rocks  scattered  about  in  the  most  fantastic  manner. 
Toward  the  upper  end  of  this  valley,  the  precipices 
narrow,  until  it  becomes  a  deep  ravine.  Across 
this  chasm,  in  the  rudest  manner,  from  rock  to 
rock,  is  thrown  a  light  wooden  bridge,  beneath 
which  raves  incessantly  a  brawling  stream  that 
leaps  madly  from  stone  to  stone  into  a  boiling 
abyss  below — the  depth  of  which  is  hidden  by 
its  perpetual  vapour  and  spray. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  wooden  bridge  crosses 
the  ravine,  stood  a  pretty  little  chalet  of  the 
Tyrol — for  the  scene  is  iu  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
possesses  as  much  the  wild  features  of  the  north 
as  the  luxuriance  of  the  south.  The  cottage  had 
an  overhanging  roof  and  balcony,  and  the  doorway 
was  ornamented  with  quaint  old  carvings.  The 
[basement  was  diamond -paned,  and  a  number  of 
lowers  erept  around  it  lovingly,  as  if  in  gentle  con- 
test with  the  sunlight,  as  to  which  of  them  should 
>fteBest  peep  at  the  fairest  of  its  inmates,  the  peer- 
less Gallia;  but  Guilia  is  from  home.  At  the 
bead  of  the  valley  the  stream  is  kept  back  by  a 
iircolar  bed  of  rook,  forming  a  kind  of  basin,  and 
thither  went  Guilia  frequently  for  water,  which 
iras  here  as  bright  as  crystal.  But  Guilia  has  been 
onger  than  usual  at  the  stream  to-day.  Her 
Dotber  wonders  at  it,  and  fears  some  accident  has 
>efallen  her.  Her  fear^  are  at  length  relieved,  for 
Toilta  oomea. 


"  Well,  well,  child,"  said  the  dame,  "  you  have 
been  long  enough  to-day.  Was  Mattia,  the 
courier,  there  ? — or  probably  the  young  goldsmith 
detained  thee.'* 

"No  goldsmith  detained  me,*'  said  Guilia, 
uneasily. 

"Bid you  speak  with  no  one,  child P" 

Guilia  hung  down  her  head  and  blushed  deeply. 

"  Guilia,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  must  see  for 
myself  who  it  is  that  en^ges  you  so  much.  I 
fear  some  scapegrace  youth,  who  will  only  bring 
you  into  trouble.  You  should  not  treat  the  gold- 
smith with  disdain,  girl ;  he  is  rich,  and  handsome, 
and  truly  I  cannot  think  it  possible  for  a  maiden 
to  be  loved  more  than  he  loves  yon ;  yet  how  dis« 
taut  and  cold  you  have  lately  appeared  towards 
him." 

"  I  do  not  treat  him  with  disdain,  mother ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  the  utmost  esteem  for  him." 

Still,  the  worthy  dame  was  not  quite  satisfied. 
Guilia  had  lately  been  silent  and  reserved  —  had 
often  blushed  without  apparent  cause  on  being 
suddenly  interrupted  in  her  reveries — had  more 
than  pnce  been  seen  to  shed  tears  on  returning 
from  the  fountain.  All  this  had  pexplexed  the 
mother,  who,  as  is  usual  with  mothers,  could  see 
farther  than  her  daughter  was  quite  aware  of,  and 
she  said  to  herself,  "  I  will  find  out  this  mystery 
when  Guilia  least  expects  it." 

Not  long  after  au  opportunity  occurred.  Ghiilia 
went  to  the  stream,  and  her  mother  quietly  fol- 
lowed, coming  upon  her  unperceived  at  the  head 
of  the  valley.  A  narrow  pathway  led  down  to  the 
stream,  between  rocks  that  rose  up  on  either  side 
as  steep  as  a  wall.  Guilia  was  leaning  in  a  vacant 
manner  against  one  of  these  ridges,  while  beside 
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her  stood  a  young  man  intently  gazing  upon  the 
lovely  girl,  and  alternately  glancing  down  at  a  bust 
he  had  placed  upon  a  jutting  point  of  rock. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  original  of  this  bust. 
The  beautiful  forehead ;  the  exquisite  shaped  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin  ;  the  perfect  contour  of  the  fea- 
tures generally ;  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
head  rose,  as  it  were,  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
figure,  told  plainly  enough  that  Gnilia  was  here 
represented.  The  young  girl  was  glancing  at  her 
second  self  almost  with  wonder,  while  the  gratified 
sculptor  could  not  entirely  keep  down  a  little  self- 
complacency.  The  youthful  pair  seemed  so  lost  to 
everything  around  them  that  Ghiilia*s  mother  crept 
near  enough  to  hear  every  word  they  uttered. 

"  Tou  see  the  admiration  with  whicii  I  gase  upon 
this  figuie,*'  said  the  sculptor. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Guilia,  "  nor  can  I  wonder 
at  the  pleasure  the  labour  gives  yon,  when  the 
chisel  follows  so  readily  the  impulse  of  its  master.'* 

"  The  mere  labour  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged is  not  unpleasing,'*  said  the  sculptor, 
"  when  the  subject  resembles  the  dream  of  the 
imagination;  but  there  is  a  gratificatiou  here  that 
art  alone  could  never  have  given  me.*' 

Guilia  was  evidently  moved,  but  did  not  reply. 

"  May  I  not  tell  you  in  plainer  terms  P"  the 
sculptor  continued. 

*'  No  !  no,  indeed,"  said  Guilia. 

"Why  not,  maiden?  What  wrong  can  it  be 
to  express  innocent  feeling,  or,**  said  he.  passion- 
ately, "  to  whisper  a  first  affection  ?'* 

*'  Say  no  more.  Signer,  I  beseech  thee,*'  said 
Guilia.  "  My  band  is  already  promised.  My 
parents  are  poor,  and  look  forward  to  ray  advance- 
ment in  life  by  marriage.  My  future  husband  is 
both  wealthy  and  amiable,  and  bestows  on  me  far 
greater  affect  ion  than  I  deserve.*' 

"O,  why  this  sacrifice  P  The  day  may  come — 
nay,  it  must  come — when  my  name  will  resound 
beyond  this  quiet  valley,  when  nobles  and  princes 
will  shake  me  by  the  hand,  and  wealth  flow  upon 
me  in  abundance.  A  few  short  years,  sweet  Guilia, 
and  your  pareufs  might  be  blessed  with  a  wealthier 
son  in  law  than  they  dream  of  now.'* 

"  It  cannot  be,'*  said  Guilia.  Indeed,  I  wonder 
what  spell  your  words  have  had  to  hinder  me  thus 
much  in  the  path  of  duty." 

"  Of  duty,  Guilia  !*'  Then  you  do  not  love  this 
man?" 

*'  I  respect,  esteem  him,  and  shall  in  time,  no 
doubt,  love  him,  as  he  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 
Had  I  been  free  to  choose,  or  had  I  known  you 
earlier,  I  will  not  say  my  heart  had  not  been  yours. 
Farewell,  we  must  not  meet  again;  may  your 
dreams  of  fame  be  realised." 

It  was  in  vain  the  sculptor  would  have  argued 
with  her.     The  maiden  was  gone. 

He  stopped,  lifted  the  bust  on  which  so  much 
labour  had  been  spent,  and  covered  it  with  kisses 
miugled  with  tears,  then  strode  mournfully  through 
the  Talley  to  the  cottage  of  a  shepherd. 


The  shepherd  was  ignorant  of  even  his  tentnt't 
name.  The  sculptor,  when  taking  up  bis  restdeocA 
there,  had  given  as  a  reason  for  Jiving  in  tod  & 
remote  spot  the  vicinity  of  a  marble  quarry,  ud 
consequent  cheapness  of  the  material  of  bk  aii 
It  was  the  shepherd  who  had  first  told  him  of  tke 
extraordinary  beauty  of  Guilia.  Thus  tbe  sculptor, 
attracted  at  first  by  art,  had  fallen  a  Ttetim  to  tbe 
greater  seductions  of  nature. 

Returning  to  the  cottage,  lib  first  care  was  to 
deposit  the  bust  in  a  place  of  safety,  in  the  liUJe 
room  where  he  slept.  As  he  retired  to  r^  tht 
light  fell  upon  the  lovely  features,  and  it  seened 
to  him  as  a  guardian  angel  who  would  watch  orer 
his  slumbers. 

''  Yes,  sweet  saint  !*'  be  murmured,  "  all  dj 
hopes  of  fame,  all  my  artistic  aspirations,  are  for 
evermore  mingled  with  thy  image." 

Guilia's  mother  had  gone  away  as  quietly  assk 
catne.  Satisfied  with  her  daughter's  finnoess,  she 
had  foreborne  to  interrupt  the  scene  we  have  de- 
scribed, but  she  said  to  herself,  *'  Guilia  most  no 
longer  meet  this  young  dreamer;  though  'tvis 
beautiful,  indeed,  and  the  young  man  seems  to  kite 
extraordinary  talent.  But  I  know  the  vorM.** 
thought  the  old  lady ;  "  let  him  struggle,  lei  bia 
hope,  let  him  labour — he  will  not  be  the  first  aaa 
of  genius  who  has  lived  in  poverty  and  died  ia  ob- 
scurity." 

So  time  passed  on,  and  the  sculptor  left  tie 
valley.  The  time  also  drew  near  for  the  goldsBttk 
to  claim  his  bride.  Guilia  thought  of  the  scnlptar, 
and  was  not  quite  so  cheerful  or  gay  as  he  eould 
have  wbhed ;  but  he  loved  her  truly,  and  doubted 
not  that  in  time  his  affection  vrould  be  returned 
with  equal  warmth. 


It  is  a  few  years  later. 

Signer  Barani,  a  wealthy  Italian,  has  brai^ 
his  beiutiful  wife  on  a  pleasure  tour.  Th«y  have 
come  to  reside  for  some  time  in  Paris.  There  was 
at  this  time  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  Flm, 
and  Barani,  who  inherited  the  natural  feeling  of 
his  countrymen  for  art,  went  to  view  it.  They 
had  paraded  abDut  the  exhibition-rooms  for  «mt 
time,  when  they  were  met  by  a  friend  who  atroi^ 
advised  them  to  see  a  sculpture  which  was  po- 
nounced  by  all  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

"  One  figure,  indeed,"  said  their  friend,  **  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  for  loveliness;  and,  atimge^ 
enough,"  he  added,  *'  it  strongly  resembks  Madhw 
Barani.*' 

They  went  to  see  this  extraordinaiy  wofk«f 
art,  and  Madame  Barani  turned  towards  the  ofefcd 
of  their  friend's  admiration.  A  host  of  reccdke- 
tions  floated  over  her  mind  in  a  moment.  n» 
picturesque  valley,  the  wooden  bridge,  tlw  Bttb 
cottage,  the  fountain,  the  enthusiastie  yov^ 
sculptor — it  was  the  same  form  and  features  Ihait 
had  been  carved  by  the  unknown  sculptc 
herself  had  been  his  model  I 
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TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS    OF    A  COSMOPOLITE'S    LIFE, 

BEING 

PAGES  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THB  FLOATIKO   FORT  OP  PACKNAM. 

We  had  been  nearly  a  week  at  anchor  outside 
of  the  bar  before  the  necessary  permit  was 
obtained,  and  the  pilot  came  to  conduct  ub 
safely  into  the  entrance  of  the  river.  He  was 
not  a  Tcry  bright  character,  this  said  pilot, 
if  we  are  to  take  him  as  a  fair  sample  of  his 
calling,  for  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 
with  the  tide,  and  every  inch  of  the  shoal 
which  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Menam,  we 
had  barely  proceeded  half-a-mile  when  he  ran 
us  high  and  dry  upon  the  shallowest  part  of 
the  bank.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in 
the  bay  off  the  river  is  very  considerable,  and 
Tery  remarkable:  when  the  tide  is  flowing 
out  from  the  river,  and  at  its  highest,  the 
water  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  river  mouth,  is  perfectly  sweet  and 
drinkable;  but  when  the  tide  is  flowing  in 
from  seawards,  then  the  waters  of  the  river 
for  a  considerable  distance,  even  up  to  the 
capita],  become  salt  and  unpalateable  for 
hoars.  As  the  tide  receded  from  the  bar  the 
vessel  settled  fairly  into  the  sand,  and  we  had 
the  poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
should  stick  there  until  the  neap  tides  helped 
us  off,  and  these  neap  tides  the  wretch  of  a 
pilot  prognosticated  would  not  occur  for  some 
brty-eigbt  hours  or  more,  when  the  moon 
If oidd  be  at  her  full.  A  wretched  life  he  had 
>f  it,  that  miserable  Siamese  pilot,  during  this 
nterval,  not  more  wretched  however  than 
lurselres,  though  we  did  wreak  our  sufferings 
ipon  his  offending  head.  As  the  waters  de- 
reased  off  the  shoal,  so  the  ship  l>egan  gradu- 
\\y  to  tilt  over  on  one  side,  an  alarming  sign, 
o  guard  from  the  results  of  which,  no  pvc- 
autions  had  been  taken;  the  consequence 
ras  immense  damage  amongst  crockery  and 
ther  brittle  wares ;  chairs,  tables,  and  boxes 
roke  loose,  and  slid  over  to  one  side,  and  in 
he  course  of  a  few  hours  it  was  impossible 
)r  any  man  on  board  to  keep  his  footing  on 
eck,  for  the  vessel  was  fairly  on  her  beam 
fids.  Half-a-mile  from  us  was  another  ship, 
le  '*  Kusrovie"  in  precisely  the  same  predi- 
imeDt.  We  had  nothing  left  but  to  take 
fuge  on  the  outer  bulwarks  of  the  uppermost 
de  of  the  vessel,  as  these  were  almost  as  bad 
the  decks  by  the  time  the  tide  had  entirely 
t^eded.  Then  there  presented  itself  to  our 
itice,  a  scene  as  smart  and  amusing,  as  it 
t>ved  exciting  and  profitable  to  all  hands. 
be  water  had  entirely  disappeared  from  off 
e  bar,  and  between  the  two  vessels  there 
tended  one  long  and  unintemipted  tongue 


of  sand  in  many  places  fully  fifty  yards  wide. 
Stranded  on  this  shoal,  apparently  as  much  to 
their  own  astonishment  as  our  own,  were 
shoals  of  various  fishes  of  different  qualities, 
from  the  delicious  pomphret  to  the  smaller 
and  more  insignificant  fry,  besides  innumera- 
ble prawns  and  just  a  few  crabs,  these  latter 
however  being  evidently  at  home  and  habitu- 
ated to  retreat  to  their  sub-marine  villas  on 
the  slightest  approach  of  danger.  In  the 
clear  sunlight  of  the  afternoon  the  silvery 
backs  and  fins  of  these  fish  shone  like  sil- 
ver as  they  flounced  and  fluttered  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death.  Simultaneously  from  both 
vessels  a  descent  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
prey,  armed  with  baskets  or  buckets,  helter- 
skelter,  we  slid  over  the  vessel's  side,  and 
traversed  that  new-foimd  land  in  search  of 
spoil,  which  was  gathered  to  the  heart's  con- 
tent of  every  soul  on  board.  After  so  long  a 
confinement  on  boaid,  this  unexpected  recre- 
ation and  promenade  was  really  so  agreeable . 
that  all  hands  indulged  in  childish  sports ;  in 
chasing  crabs  or  one  another,  until  the  speedy 
return  of  the  water,  and  the  warning  voice  of 
the  pilot  urged  us  to  make  a  speedy  retreat 
to  our  respective  vessels,  and  we  had  barely 
clambered  up  into  shelter  before  the  sea 
rapidly  flowed  over  the  bank  again,  and  the 
vessels  began  to  right.  This  continued  fpr 
two  days  and  two  nights.  On  the  morning 
of  the  third  |the  water  rose  sufficiently  high 
to  float  us  off  the  shoal,  and  the  wind  proving 
favorable  we  were  soon  in  the  deep  channel 
off  the  entrance  of  the  Menam,  and  in  half- 
an-ho\ir  afterwards  cast  anchor  off  the  fort 
and  town  of  Packnam. 

However  doleful  and  dreary  the  scenery 
may  have  appeared  fix)m  outside,  the  prospect 
changed  marvellously  the  moment  the  vessel 
slid  mto  smooth  water,  and  so  urged  rapidly 
on  by  wind  and  tide,  turned  the  first  point 
that  excluded  the  bay  from  view,  and  opened 
out  the  inland  panorama  of  Siam.  The  town 
of  Packnam  itself,  even  from  the  river,  had 
not  a  very  prepossessing  appearance;  the 
handsome  tower  of  its  "Watt"  or  temple 
however,  rising  from  amongst  indescribably 
rich  foliage  of  twenty  different  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  the  dim  and  distant  hills  of  Cambogia 
behind  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
cloudless  blue  sky :  these  combined  to  consti- 
tute an  exquisite  tableau.  On  either  side, 
bristling  with  fine-looking  cannon  were  some 
fortifications  of  very  ancient  date,  and  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition:  the  farce  of 
their  construction  was,  that  owjut;  to  the  n»r- 
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rowness  of  the  river  hereabouts  they  miist 
inevitably  have  proved  as  destructive  to  each  > 
other,  as  they  ever  would  have  been  to  any  foe.  : 
In  the  centre  of  the  river  moreover,  and  just , 
between  these  two  batteries,  there  arose  in  > 
the  base  of  a  small  island  as  pretty  a  little 
miniature  of  a  fortification  as  any  toy  ever 
represented :  it  boasted  of  six  guns,  brass,  of . 
small  calibre ;  a  handsome  minaret  or  tower  { 
in  the  centre,  and  a  profusion  of  pomegranate 
trees,  which  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the 
white-washed  walls  of  the  fortifications :  here 
resided  a  solitary  Siamese,  the  commandant, 
whose  best  security  in  the  event  of  invasion 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  his  small  canoe, 
in  which  he  could  paddle  out  of  reach  of 
hton  in  a  few  minutes.     He  was  something 
in  the  same  position  as  the  midshipman  that 
cruized  about  in  the  model  frigate  on  the  Ser- 
pentine, yet  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Siamese 
as  well  as  himself,  believed  that  foreigners 
were  dreadfully  impressed  with  this  overpow- 
ering display,  and  that  this,  in  conjunction 
with  a   chain-cable,  to  be  stretched  across 
from  shore  to  shore  in  case  of  emergency, 
saved  the   country  from  the  ever-grasping 
clutches  of  the  British. 

We  landed  to  pay  our  respects  to  his  excel- 
lency the  governor,  the  pilot  undertaking  to  es- 
cort us  to  this  great  man  s  residence.  Of  a  truth 
we  required  his  services  here  ashore  almost 
as  much  as  we  did  on  the  water.  We  found 
the  whole  place  to  consist  of  one  sea  of  mud 
and  abomination,  amongst  which  sported  and 
besported  themselves,  some  of  the  most  hide- 
ous and  dirtiest  brats  I  think  I  have  ever  set 
eves  upon ;  wallowing  in  the  same  ungenial 
element  were  pigs  innumerable,  and  countless 
scores  of  fat-looking  ducks;  to  get  to  the 
palace  more  conveniently,  a  few  piles  had 
been  driven  into  the  ground,  over  which  a  foot- 
path was  constructed  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  two  passing  without  resorting  to  the 
alarming  alternative  practised  by  the  polite 
goats  of  fabulous  notoriety,  of  jumping  over 
one  another's  heads :  a  feat  .which  would  have 
required  a  steady  eye  and  steadier  limbs,  to 
prevent  one's  being  precipitated  into  the 
slough  of  despair  on  either  side.  To  add  to 
the  awkwardness  of  our  position,  the  day  be- 
ing* remarkably  warm,  we  had  come  out  in 
spotless  vrhite  from  head  to  foot,  with  pumps 
and  silk  stockings,  the  latter  sadly  soiled  be- 
fore we  had  proceeded  many  yards,  by  the 
flutterings  and  splattering  of  ducks,  above 
alluded  to. 

Finally  however  we  reached  ground  a  little 
more  elevated,  and  a  little  firmer  under  foot : 
here  the  village  commenced,  consisting  of 
some  fifty  miserable-looking  hovels  hoisted  up 
high  in  the  air  upon  four  poles  and  with  a 
common  wooden  ladder,  almost  invariably 
placed  outside,  Wading  upstairs :  this  practice 


is  owing  to  the  great  reluctance  the  Siamese 
evince  to  passing  imder  a  place  occupied  by 
anv  one.     It  is  only  the  lowest  menials  that 
will  consent  to  enter  a  down  stair  room  whilst 
the  upper  story  is  inhabited,  and  they  there- 
fore make  their  entrance  and  exit  by  ladders 
placed  from  without.     Roimd  about  the  go?- 
emor's  house  were  assembled  many  of  the 
villagers,  Siamese  men  and  women,  priests, 
merchants,  fishers,  and  tradesmen ;    such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  over  any  other  part  of 
Siam,  and  wherefore  the  description  of  whom 
will  suffice  to  give  ample  idea  of  the  genus 
Siamese,  mascidine  and  feminine.      The  wo- 
men, even  the  youngest  and  handsomest  in 
stature,  were  without  exception,  the  ugliest 
human  specimens  mortal  ever  encountered 
Short  in  stature,  and  generally  sturdy,  their 
clothing  consisted  of  a  loose  blue  petticoat  of 
coarse  material,  which  descended  very  little 
below  the  knee.     The  rest  of  the  body  was 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  loose  white 
rag  thrown  sideways  across  the   shoulders. 
Their  features  were  a  strahge  admixture  of 
the  Malay,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Burman,  thej 
had  high  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  square 
noses,  wide  lips,  and  small  piercing  Chines 
eyes,  their  foreheads  were  generally  low  and 
narrow,  whilst  to  complete  the  picture,  to 
outrage  nature  even  in  its  strangest  vagaiies, 
they  added  to  their  ugliness  not  a  little  by 
keeping  their  teeth  dyed  a  jet  black,  and  their 
heads  closely  shaven  save  only  just  a  toft  ovq 
the  centre  of  the  forehead,  which  was  k^ 
brushed  up  as  stiff  as  a  cock's  comb,  and  gaft 
many  of  them  the  appearance  of  some  strange 
bird  not  very  unsimilar  to  the  "  Hoopo  "  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  men  did  not  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
dyeing  their  teeth  with  beetle-nut,  and  npoa 
the  whole  (the  sex  being  taken  into  coosideT- 
ation)  were  by  far  the  better  looking  and 
sufferable  of  the  two.  There  was  little  c^ 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  different  grades  be- 
fore us,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  tak>- 
pians  or  priests,  one  of  the  most  rascally  and 
xmdoubtedly  the  idlest  class  hi  Siam,  wiio 
exist,  to  a  measure,  upon  the  compulscny 
charity  of  the  natives.  These  vagabonds  an 
clad  in  bright  yellow  from  head  to  foot,  t^ 
colour  usually  used  by  vessels,  etc.,  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  direful  epidemic,  suck  s^ 
plague  for  instance  on  board,  and  a  most  ap- 
propriate one  for  these  talopians,  who,  of  a 
truth,  are  the  very  plague  and  pestilence  «f 
Siam.  These  gentlemen  treated  us  with  Ike 
utmost  scorn  and  derision  as  we  waited  awlnk 
imder  a  shady  tree  until  his  excellency  w»s 
prepared  to  overwhelmn  us  with  his  predence. 
In  the  interval  we  suggested  to  our  guide  that 
a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Watt  would  proce 
an  agreeable  entre  temps,  but  this,  o\rin^  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  talopians  about  him, was  n  ^ 
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to  be  accomplished.  They  were  at  that  very 
moment  writhing  under  the  lash  from  a  severe 
penalty  inflicted  upon  some  of  their  brethren 
who  had  committed  a  serious  and  unprovoked 
assault  on  some  British  subjects  who  had 
sauntered  into  the  preeincts  of  the  com- 
pound attached  to  the  Watt  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  wild  pigeons,  an  action  whicu  so 
exasperated  the  king  that  he  caused  the  ring- 
leaders to  be  severely  chastised,  and  then  sen- 
tenced them  to  cut  grass  for  the  white  elephants 
at  Bangkok,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
an  ignoble  fate,  which  had  cast  discredit  upon 
the  whol^  fraternity  connected  with  the  Watt 
at  Packnam. 

We  found  the  governor  a  bloated  good  na- 
tured  looking  old  man  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  and  almost  in 
primsDval    costume,  but    then    the  weather 
was  hot  and  he  indulged  in  certain  strong 
beverages  which  doubtless  inclined  him  to 
discard  ''*' Diplomatic  Coats, *^     The  reception 
hall  was  about  the  most  miserable  aflair  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  met  with  elsewhere  in 
the   East,   and   I   am  sure  some  in  Turkey 
would  hardly  bare  comparison.     The  boarded 
floor  was  not  only  nude  of  carpet  but  thick 
with  dirt  and  dust,  there  were  a  few  ricketty 
cane  bottomed  chairs  for  our  especial  accom- 
modation, whilst  the  governor  himself  was 
f^ated  upon  a  couple  of  musty  looking  old 
cushions  which  courted  not  nearer  inspection. 
Behind   him  was  a  blue  curtain  suspended 
across  the  room  with  as  many  peep  holes  as 
any   stage  curtain,  and  through  these  were 
peeping  at  us  his  numerous  wives  and  the 
other  female  members  of  his  household.    Not 
venturing  much  farther  than  the  door  of  en- 
trance, and  there  cringing  in  abject  humili- 
ation on  the  floor,  remained  the  pUot  and  such 
of  the  other  villagers  as  had  accompanied  us 
into  the   august  presence  of  his  excellency, 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  some  command  was 


issued  by  the  great  man,  either  to  supply  us 
with  tea  or  other  refreshment,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  prostrate  Siamese  would  crawl 
backwards  out  of  the  room  until  his  head  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  doorway,  and  he 
made  a  most  marvellously  safe  exit-  (a  feat 
acquired  from  long  practice  I  presume)  doiioi 
the  ricketty  and  dangerous  ladder  outside. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  piti- 
able features  in  Siam,  the  abject  servility 
with  which  like  a  flight  of  steps  one  class  re- 
gards another,  from  the  king  down  to  the 
poorest  peasant. 

Our  interview  was  not  of  a  very  long  dura- 
tion. His  excellency  grew  sleepy  and  wearied, 
and  we  ourselves  were  delighted  to  escape 
from  being  bound  with  his  numerous  and  fri- 
volous questions.  We  retraced  our  steps  to 
the  water  edge  and  thence  on  board,  accom- 
panied by  basket  loads  of  poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  free-will  offering  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  a  delightful  relish  siter  the  salt 
drinks  and  other  abominations  endured  during 
the  voyage,  and  in  return  for  which  was  sent 
his  excellency  a  dozen  bottles  of  such  stuff  as 
we  knew  well  woiJd  gladden  his  heart  and 
make  it  merry  and  joyous  withal. 

The  tide  was  against  us  until  close  upon 
night-fall,  the  navigation  however  was  free 
from  all  danger,  and  as  it  served  in  our  favour 
and  the  wind  blew  gently  off  the  shore  we 
weighed  and  stood  up  the  river ;  lighted  by 
a  moon  near  its  full,  lighted  by  countless 
bright  stars,  lighted  by  countless  myriads  of 
fire-flies,  whose  light  fluctuated  and  came 
again  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  amidst  the 
mangrove  bushes  along  the  shore;  not  a  sound 
save  the  rippling  of  the  waters  or  the  sighing 
of  the  breeze  to  break  through  the  spell  of 
intense  silence  that  reisned  aroimd,  or  detract 
aught  from  the  magnificent  moonlight  and 
ever-changing  panorama. 
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THE    SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


Fhs  Schoolmistress  is  an  important  item  in 
the  female  dispensation,  and  may  be  looked 
m  as  the  full  blown  blossom,  while  the  Go- 
remess  is  but  the  bud. 

The  schoolmistress  is  an  important  person- 
ige :  a  householder,  and  a  ratepaver :  she  has 
in  addres**,  is  an  acknowledgea  member  of 
ihe  comxntinity,  being  entitled  to  a  line  in  the 
iirectory,  "while  the  mere  governess  remains 


a  nonentity,  and  a  cipher  in  the  chronicled 
population  of  the  city. 

The  schoolmistress  is  the  child  of  the  go- 
verness, and  the  child  exceeds  the  parent  in 
importance.  The  governess  need  be  but  a 
lexicon  of  knowledge  :  the  schoolmistress 
must  not  only  be  a  lexicon,  but  a  model  of 
domestic  life,  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  a 
marvel  of  perfection  in  every  respect. 

2h2 
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The  schoolmistress  has  no  easy  task  to  per- 
form ;  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  attached 
to  her  position,  resulting  from  the  influence 
which  she  must  have  over  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  And  an  analysis  of  the  subject  proves 
this. 

A  child  is  sent  from  home  to  a  boarding 
school  and  placed  entirely  under  the  care  of 
some  woman  who  is  willing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  a  certain  sum  in  £  9.  d,  to  take  charge 
of  her,  every  action  of  that  child's  life  comes 
under  the  supervision  of  the  schoolmistress, 
who  in  fact  now  stands  in  the  position  of  a 
mother  to  those  imder  her  care.  She  it  is  who 
gives  the  bias  to  the  mind :  who  instils  or  at 
any  rate  fosters  tastes :  who  directs  the  future 
piu*8uits,  and  indirectly  moulds  the  future  life. 
Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  hence  the  necessity  while  boarding 
schools  exist,  and  that  in  all  probability  will 
be  as  long  as  children  exist,  of  having  these 
establishments  conducted  by  women  worthy 
of  the  office.  No  matter  whether  the  fee  be 
one  hundred  pounds  or  twenty  pounds  per 
annum,  the  respectability  is  the  same.  Eliza- 
beth Stubbs,  the  daughter  of  the  baker,  is 
worth  as  much  care  and  attention  and  thought, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  human  creature, 
with  an  immortal  soul,  as  any  lady  of  the  land, 
and  the  schoolmistress  who  keeps  an  estab- 
lishment for  such  young  persons,  merely  on 
the  score  of  makmg  a  living  for  herself, 
and  neglects  either  their  moral  or  physical 
culture,  is  as  unjust  a  steward  as  the  school- 
mistress of  higher  degree  who  takes  her  hun- 
dreds and  expends  but  a  quarter  of  the  sum  in 
the  education  of  the  demoiselles  under  her 
roof. 

There  are  advantages  as  well  as  disadvan- 
tages in  a  scholastic  education.  The  discipline 
of  a  school  is  a  salutary  system  of  self-sacrifice. 

A  girl  must  forget  self  at  school  or  she  will 
have  the  whole  array  of  scholars  on  her  bo- 
dily, and  the  schoolmistress  must  forget  self 
also,  or  she  will  have  scholars,  mistresses, 
masters,  and  all  down  on  her.  It  is  a  weary 
life  often  misdirected.  Some  schoolmistresses 
think  more  of  their  half-yearly  bills  and  half' 
yearly  displays  than  they  do  of  making  young 
girls,  or  trying  to  make  them  useful  members 
of  society,  and  parents  generally  think  more 
of  the  former;  so  these  schoolmistresses  are 
not  so  much  to  blame  after  all. 

Another  advantage  of  a  scholastic  life  is 
that  it  brings  a  child  early  into  contact  with 
a  diversity  of  character.  That  may  be  pre- 
eminently uselul  as  a  prelude  to  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  world.  But  there  is  an  evil  also 
residting  from  this ;  bad  associates  are  found, 
evil  thoughts  and  principles  are  suggested  by 
those  associates,  and  the  seed  of  much  future 
znischief  sown,  nor  can  the  schoolmistress  en- 
tirely guard   against  this,     Jn  the  hours  of 


relaxation  the  pupils  to  a  certain  extent  must 
be  left  to  themselves,  and  then  the  mischief  is 
done :    teachers  may  be  left  with  them  bat 
they  will  not  be  able  to  watch  every  word, 
nor  is  it  desirable  they  should  do  it :  the  es- 
I  pionnge  would   produce  a  deceitful    turn  of 
,  mind.     All  the  schoolmistress  can  do  is  to 
imbue  the  child  or  girl,  as  the  ca?e  may  be, 
I  with  a  clear  sende  of  right  and  wrong  and  in- 
:  stil  into  her  mind  a  feeling  of  the  deep  re- 
'  sponsibility  and  earnest  purpose  of  her  life. 
I      Yet  there  are  schoolmistreses,  and  plenty 
of  them  too,  who  never  look  on  their  vocation 
in  this  light.     Pre-eminently  is  this  tiie  case 
in  those  cheap  semi-genteel  affairs  where  girls 
are  taken  in  and  ruined,  literally  ruined  for 
the  station  in  which  they  are  boryi.      Now  as 
an  example :     In  one  of  the  countries  of  Eng- 
land, no  matter  which,  a  school  was  openol 
under  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  favorable 
nature,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  proprietress  was 
concerned.     This  lady  had  lived  as  governess 
in  a  wealthy  family,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  from  that  circumstance  she  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  influential  friends. 

She  had  not  large  means,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  take  an  expensive  house,  and  as  a 
result  she  could  not  open  an  expensive  schooL 

She  was  compelled  to  begin  in  a  very  hum- 
ble manner,  and  if  she  had  been  a  sensible 
woman  (which  she  was  not)  she  might  have 
done  very  well,  but  unfortunatly  she  was  lit- 
tle better  than  an  idiot  and  conducted  her 
establishment  on  idiotic  piinciples. 

Her  terms  were  very  low,  and  so  they  should 
have  been  to  suit  the  class  of  people  from 
whom  her  scholars  were  drawn,  but  there  was 
a  strange  incongruity  between  the  domestic 
habits  and  intellectual  pursuits  of  her  pupils 
when  in  their  own  houses  and  the  edticatzon 
which  she  professed  to  give  them  when  Acy 
were  with  her. 

Among  het  scholars  were  two  or  three  good 
stout  girls — buxom  lasses,  with  substantial 
limbs  and  rosy  cheeks,  their  friends  wo* 
wealthy  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  silly  enough  to  want  the  distinction  of 
sending  their  daughters  to  Miss  B.'s"  genteel 
academy. ' '  Now  Uiese  girls  Iciimt  music,  sing  - 
ing,  dancing,  (the  best  accomplishment  of  the 
three  as  being  an  healthy  exercise)  French, 
and  several  other  things  of  which  there  is 
not  the  most  remote  chance  of  their  ever  ma- 
king any  use,  while  the  more  solid  ports  oi 
education  were  entirely  neglected.  A  synop- 
sis of  the  Grecian  History  was  finished  hy  one 
of  these  girls,  Rome  was  gone  throng  by 
another.  Both  were  completed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  B.,  without  the  slightest  ex- 
ercise of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

"  Read  the  first  chapter !"  said  the  school- 
mistress to  the  victim  of  Rome,  '^  and  then  take 
down  the  heads  of  t)ie  exercise  you  a^e  about 
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to  write."  The  mind  of  the  farmer's  daughter 
wandered  to  the  heads  of  her  father's  cattle, 
and  she  naturally  decided  that  she  would 
much  rather  have  written  down  them,  than 
the  heads  of  the  first  chapter  of  Roman  His- 
tory. "  Now,"  said  Miss  b.,  "  don't  you  know 
how  te  hegin ! " 

*'  No,"  answered  the  pupil. 
"  Then  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Miss  B. 
*^  Say  that   Romulus  founded  Rome,  and 
then  go  on  and  add  anything  of  note  you 
may  &d  in  the  chapter.' 

At  the  end  of  the  half  year,  the  girl  had  an 
immense  amount  of  writing  done,  not  one 
word  of  which  did  she  understand ;  she  had 
xnisleamt  and  could  mispronounce  a  certain 
quantity  of  French,  and  perhaps  another  con- 
tinental language,  but  not  one  idea  had  she 
gained  which  would  be  of  use  to  her  in  after 
life,  or  fit  her  for  the  station  she  was  bom  te 
occupy. 

The  upper  classes  of  society  who  can  afford 
to  give  their  daughters  an  expensive  education, 
most  have  them  taught  accomplishments  which 
are  common  in  the  class  with  which  they  mix, 
and  such  accomplishments,  and  acquirements 
in  first-rate  scholastic  establishments  are 
quite  consistent,  but  in  the  little  places, 
where  girls  learn  nothing  but  to  live  above 
their  station,  and  in  which  pretension  is 
taught  more  successfully  than  anything  else, 
certain  accomplishments,  as  they  are  called, 
are  not  only  useless  but  positively  prejudicial, 
in  the  first  place  taking  up  the  time  which 
may  be  more  profitably  employed,  and  in  the 
second  fostering  notions  which  cannot  consis- 
tently be  gratified. 

The  station  for  which  a  girl  is  intended  is 
scarcely  taken  into  account,  in  the  style  of 
her  education,  and  many  schoolmistresses  are 
so   devoid  of  common  sense  that  they  never 
give  this  subject  their  serious  consideration, 
the  common  demand  excuses  this  tendency  in 
part,  and  compels  the  schoolmistress  to  teach 
children  everything  they  do  not  require.    An- 
cient lore  is  crammed  inte  the  brain,  the  ori- 
gin of  GJreece,  Rome,  and  other  countries  of 
niore  ancient  date  taught,  while  the  events  of 
the  last  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  are  totally 
n^lected.     The  consequence  of  this  is  appa- 
rent.    The  middling  classes  do  not  generally 
hold  eloquent  discourses  on  the  remote  chro- 
nicles of  distant  lands,  neither  do  they  care 
very  much  to  converse  in  French,  Italian  or 
German;  yet  these   middling  class   schools, 
make    such  studies  first  in  importance,   and 
many  a  girl  whose  handwriting  would  disgrace 
her  mother's  buteher's  bills,  and  whose  arith- 
metica.1  ignorance  might  ruin  the  man  who 
chanoed  to  marry  her,  prides  herself  on  her 
extcnei^Q  acquaintance  with  ancient  histor)% 
^md.   iter  correct  pronunciation  of  foreign  Ian- 
yTxag^9*  Ladies  Who  can  uphold  this  system  will 


not  be  profitable  guides  for  the  young.  There 
is  a  visible  deficiency  of  common  sense  in  it 
which  gives  but  a  sorry  promise  of  wisdom 
in  the  whole  character,  and  wisdom  is  the 
first  essential  in  those  who  have  the  conduct 
of  the  young. 

As  long  as  a  schoolmistress  trains  the  me- 
mory, she  fancies  she  has  done  her  duty.  Tasks 
for  the  memory,  calisthenics  and  backboards, 
or  dumb-bells  rather,  for  in  these  days  of  edu- 
cational improvement  backboards  are  dis- 
carded. This  is  the  present  routine  of  scho- 
lastic discipline ;  thence  the  uneducated  set  of 
women  we  meet :  women  who  come  to  a  stop- 
gate  before  they  have  conversed  for  five  mi- 
nutes, and  who  have  gained  nothing  of  the 
useful  to  compensate  for  their  deficiency  in 
the  ornamental. 

The  influence  of  a  schoolmistress  is  incalcu- 
lable. She  sows  seed  which  will  spring  up 
and  bear  fruit  in  many  a  future  year.  The 
children  she  educates  will  in  all  probability 
rear  children  of  their  own,  who  will  be  educa- 
ted in  the  same  principles  as  the  mother,  and 
under  the  same  fatal  system  of  error. 

Hundreds  of  girls  can  trace  the  follies  of 
their  life  to  the  influence  of  the  boarding 
school.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  an 
establishment  in  the  south  of  England. 
Numberless  cases  of  a  similar  nature  have  no 
doubt  taken  place  elsewhere^,  but  that  one 
mentioned  will  sufficiently  exemplify  the  evil 
of  a  misdirected  school  life.  The  establish- 
ment in  question  was  directed  by  a  woman 
whose  sinful  negligence  was  only  equalled  by 
her  folly.  Vain,  inconsiderate,  and  selfish,  she 
entertained  not  the  least  thought  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  her  situation,  but  looked  on 
her  pupils  as  a  fruitful  source  of  income,  but 
encumbrances  in  her  path,  creatures  to  be 
crammed  with  lessons  in  the  morning,  and 
sent  off  to  bed  in  the  evening  after  a  second 
cramming  of  bread  and  butter  for  tea,  and  a 
respectable  amount  of  "  prayers  "  by  way  of 
supper. 

1  ne  lady  herself  was  fond  of  "  society  "  as 
she  called  it,  perhaps  she  entertained  matri- 
monial thoughts,  but  whether  that  or  not,  she 
I  held  her  evening  social  meeting,  inviting  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbom-hood  to  attend 
them.  The  elder  girls  and  teachers  decked 
in  white  muslin  (pre-eminently  school  girl's 
costumes)  were  on  these  very  frequent  occasi- 
ons admitted  to  the  drawing  room  to  entertain 
the  friends  of  this  most  im worthy  school- 
mistress. 

It  was  grand  fun  for  the  young  men  of  the 
neighbouring  village  to  spend  their  evenings 
with  a  pretty  clique  of  school  girls,  and  if 
the  schoolmistress  herself  could  not  see  that  it 
was  unadvisable,  these  gentlemen  would  not 
be  expected  to  think  for  her.  Besides  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  them :  had  they  not  been  in 
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the  society  of  these  young  girls  they  would 
most  likely  have  spent  their  time  less  inno- 
cently, therefore  it  was  a  very  eood  thing  for 
them — and  argued  perhaps  gooa  taste  in  one  I 
respect,  although  it  would  have  been  a  proof 
of  far  better  had  they  declined ;  and  stated 
as  their  reason,  that  a  lady's  school  was  no 
fitting  receptacle  for  young,  and  in  some  in- 1 
stances  fascinating  men. 

However  they  did  not  do  this,  they  accept- 
ed the  amusement  which  was  offered  to  them 
and  perhaps  gained  a  little  more  than  was 
intended,  by  abusing  the  foolish  woman  who 
was  sacrificing  those  under  her  care  to  her 
own  insensate  foU^. 

And  to   the  girls  themselves   this  was  a 
pleasant  life.     Young  people  like  change —  ' 
they   dislike  the  monotony  of  study.     The 
evenings  seemed  very  pleasant  in  that  house,  ' 
but  the  retrospect  of  them  was  not  so  pleasant  j 
as  the  reality  appeared  to  be,  for  a  creeping 
consciousness  stole  over  the  minds  of  the  more  ' 
sensible  of  the  girls  that  the  late  hours  which 
these  evening  parties  induced,  were  inimical 
to  the  morning  study,  and  the  distraction  of 
thought  which  accompanied  them  prevented, 
or  at  any  rate  rendered  distastefiil,  application 
to  what  should  have  been  the  business  of  the 
day. 

*'  I  consider  it  advisable  for  ladies  to  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves  towards  gentle- 
men !"  said  this  preceptress  when  an  expos- 
tulation on  the  admission  of  gentlemen  was 
offered.  "  They  must  be  taught  how  to  con- 
duct themselves  towards  gentlemen.'' 

It  was  a  novel  idea,  certainly  not  included 
in  the  terms.  Had  the  parents  required  that 
item,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  entered  in 
the  prospectus,  and  put  down  at  two  guineas, 
or  one  guinea  per  quarter,  like  music  or  danc- 
ing. But  there  was  no  entry  of  the  kind,  and 
therefore  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
parents  did  not  require  it,  and  therefore  the 
governess  need  not  have  provided  tuition  of 
that  kind.  It  wos  a  most  unadvisable  gratuity, 
and  one  for  which  the  parents  certtunly  did 
not  thank  her. 

She  did  not  certainly  seek  their  thanks : 
she  acted  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  what 
was  her  reward?  utter  ruin  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  to  herself,  partial  if  not 
utter  ruin  to  one  (if  not  more)  of  the  young 
people  who  were  under  her  care.  One  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  country,  tradesman,  unac- 
customed to  the  society  of  men  in  the  position 
of  those  she  met  in  "her  school"  became 
dissatisfied  with  her  father*s  associates  and 
friends,  she  was  the  victim  of  the  error  of  her 
scholastic  career,  and  the  life  of  misery  which 
ensued  was  the  direct  result  of  the  unpardon- 
able folly  of  her  extraordinary  preceptress. 

If  schoolmistresses  would  remember  that 
the  training  of  the  character  should  be  their 


principal  object,  and  that  they  are  required 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  mind  in  the  right 
direction,  education  would  not  be  the  farce  it 
only  too  frequently  is  at  present. 

But  here  again  comes  in  the  absurd  sup- 
position that  girls  aie  to  be  "finished"  at 
school.  Finished  in  the  first  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  their  life,  one  half  of  which 
time  is  occupied  in  infiemcy  or  childhood. 
That  idea  must  be  bundled  out  of  the  mind 
of  every  schoolmistress  in  the  land,  before  any 
improvement  can  be  made  in  the  present 
educational  system. 

The  Ladies  Colleges,  commenced  within  the 
last  few  years,  appear  to  be  conducted  oq 
more  sensible  principles.  Their  object 
seems  to  be  to  provide  an  opportunity 
of  learning  for  those  who  are  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  Certain  lessons  are 
given  at  stated  times.  The  preparations  for 
those  lessons  is  left,  as  it  should  be,  to  the 
pupils  themselves.  If  their  taste  runs  in  any 
particular  direction  it  can  be  improved ;  ami 
the  very  moderate  charge  at  which  masters 
can  be  provided  in  these  colleges,  makes  ihe 
cultivation  of  the  talents  which  the  varioos 
members  of  a  family  may  possess  an  easy 
matter. 

But  these  colleges  bid  fair  to  annihilate  the 
old  term  of  "  Schoolmistress ;"  perhaps  that 
is  a  growing  absurdity  of  the  age — a  very 
harmless  one  however,  involving  nothing 
more  than  a  change  of  name.  The  school- 
mistress of  the  ladies'  college,  is  no  "  school- 
mistress" but  a  "lady  principal."  These 
ladies'  principals  —  the  flowers  of  sdiool- 
mistresses — are  often  grand  people  in  their 
way.  A  '*  schoolmistress  "  is  a  very  humble 
calling,  connected  with  deal  forms  and  dea] 
tables,  and  bread-and-butter,  and  millstone 
pudding !  but  a  lady-principal  is  a  "  lady"  of  a 
different  degree,  redolent  of  "  Euclid"  and 
**  Terms  "  and  College,  and  every  thing  ebe; 
clever,  and  blue-stocking,  and  orthodox. 

The  lady-principal  is  the  Mammoth  amcatg 

schoolmistresses,  the  topmost  branch  of  th£ 

tree  of  governess ;  the  highest  stone  of  the 

I  pillar  of  teacher — ^the  crowning  cupola  of  th^ 

I  column  of  education. 

And  after  all  perhaps  the  name  may  not  be 
a  bad  one — perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  esta- 
blishments of  that  class  than  the  old  term  <^ 
schoolmistress.  The  "lady-principal"  <foe* 
not  hold  precisely  the  position  of  tiie  scbool- 
mistress.  She  is  not  so  much  the  mistress  d 
the  school,  as  the  principal  directress  of  the 
whole  establishment,  and  therefore  the  "'  Jadr- 
principal "  or  "  principal-lady "  is  no  laap- 
pUcable  term. 

But  by  whatever  name  the  woman  who 
holds  the  position  of  educational  directress 
may  be  known,  her  duty  and  utility  remiiB 
the  same.     At  least  her  duty  remains  tk 
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same,  and  her  utility  must  be  the  result  of 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  that  duty. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  schoolmistresses 
generally  consider  their  vocation  an  irksome 
one.  Now  Dr.  Arnold,  the  good  master  of 
Rugby  School,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  no 
instructor  or  instructress  of  youth  can  do  his 
or  her  duty  properly  while  it  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  task.  The  Doctor  was  right ;  yet  under 
existing  regulations  school  discipline  is  a 
wearisome  life,  defeating  its  own  aim,  and 
producing  a  distaste  f^  intellectual  pursuits 
instead  of  leading  to  them. 

The  very  name  of  "  school "  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  a  girl,  associated  in  her  mind  with 
tears  and  sighs  and  misery.  Yet  all  this  might 
be  remedied,  llie  schoolmistress  need  not  be 
a  harsh  splenetic  being,  a  mere  human  ram- 
rod to  cram  the  charge  of  learning  into  the 
miserable  victim's  mind ;  but  schoolmistresses 
generally  appear  in  this  character.  Hence 
are  they  bugbears,  and  nothing  better  to  their 
pupils,  and  socie^  at  large.  If  schoolmistresses 
could  only  be  persuaded  that  their  vocation 
lay  in  moulding  the  mind,  instead  of  making 
and  perfecting  it,  much  mischief  would  be 
avoided,  but  they  will  try  to  do  too  much,  and 
therefore  fail  to  do  enough,  or  what  they 
might  do  if  they  restricted  their  efforts  within 
proper  bounds. 

If  the  early  education  of  a  girl  be  made  a 
nuisance  she  can  only  be  expected  to  give  it 
up  as  soon  as  she  gets  the  reins  of  government 
into  her  own  hands,  but  if  on  the  contrary  it 
becomes  a  delight  and  a  pleasure,  then  in 
after  life  intellectual  pursuits  will  be  the  relax- 
ation from  the  necessary  toil  and  burthen  of 
domestic  care,  and^hat  this  is  desirable  daily 
experience  proves.  The  mind  is  never  at  a 
stand  stiU.  Either  it  improves  or  degenerates  ; 
The  wearisome  toil  of  education,  where  it  is 
a  toil,  must  do  harm.  Fatigue  to  the  mind  is 
as  prejudicial  as  fatigue  to  the  body,  and  can 
only  weaken ;  over  tax  the  one  and  you  injure ; 
the  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  other.  As 
long  as  schoolmistresses  will  insist  on  the  sla- 
very of  hour  after  hour  of  study,  so  long  shall 
we  have  women  who  look  on  education  as  a 
bore  to  be  dropped  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Another  mistake  schoolmistresses  make  is 
trying  to  be  something  other  than  they  are. 
Many  of  them  are  not  natural  in  their  habits 
and  pretensions.  A  schoolmistress  tries  to 
seem  clever, — she  thinks  it  pays  and  looks  well, 
thai  is  all  a  mistake :  base  metal  never  passes 
for  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  if  an 
ignorant  woman  tries  to  appear  a  clever  one, 
the  cheat  is  sure  to  be  discovered. 

Others  affect  a  certain  code  of  morals  and 
opinions — perhaps  they  believe  them :  but  in 
many  cases  that  is  doubtful. 

The  lady  who  considered  that  the  society 
of  gentlemen  in  the  evening  was  an  advant- 


age to  her  girls,  talked  remarkably  well  on 
morality  and  moral  deportment,  but  her 
practice  and  her  preaching  were  at  variance, 
and  therefore  the  latter,  being  the  more  ascetic 
of  the  two,  displeased  the  pupils,  and  was  re- 
jected by  them,  while  they  only  too  easily 
agreed  in  the  former. 

The  schoolmistress  has  a  difficult  position 
— ^far  more  so  than  the  governess.  Her  anx- 
ieties and  responsibilities  are  greater,  and  she 
has  to  cast  them  all  aside  and  preserve  an 
equable  temperament  towards  her  pupils. 
No  matter  how  ruinous  her  money  matters 
are  becoming,  no  matter  what  other  sharp 
care  she  may  have,  all  must  be  concealed, 
and  the  daily  routine  be  performed  with  an 
unruffled  brow. 

The  schoolmistress  has  independence  it  is 
true :  at  least  she  is  not  at  the  beck  and  con- 
trol of  any  one  woman  less  educated  than 
herself,  as  the  poor  governess  may  be,  but 
then  she  has  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a  mul- 
titude of  mothers  to  put  up  with,  whereas  the 
governess  deals  but  with  one. 

Then  again,  the  diversity  of  dispositions 
met  with  in  a  school,  each  perhaps  requiring 
a  different  discipline,  would  need  a  Minerva 
to  control  and  manage.  The  home  influence 
too  may  be  adverse  to  the  schoolmistress,  and 
that  nuikes  her  task  much  harder.  She  is 
very  often  just  a  carping  point  for  vulgar 
mothers  and  impertinent  daughters  to  vent 
their  spleen  upon.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
reason  for  complaint,   but  frequently  com- 

?laints  are  made  without  any  reason  at  all. 
'et  a  schoolmistress's  life  might  be  a  very 
happy  one  under  prosperous  circumstances. 
Surrounded  with  young  and  loving  hearts, 
directing  the  minds  of  their  owners  to  high 
and  ennobling  thoughts,  the  schoolmistress 
might  find  happiness  in  her  vocation,  and  a 
reward  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her 
pupils,  and  there  are  many  who  do  this,  but 
generally  speaking  they  are  well  educated 
women,  who  are  appreciated  as  they  deserve. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  "  cheap 
schools  and  schoolmistresses." 

There  are  establishments,  and  plenty  of 
them  too,  where  education,  board,  and  lodg- 
ing are  offered  for  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
Now  the  style  of  education  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one.  The  mere  board  and  lodging, 
if  it  be  any  way  decent,  will  cost,  or  should 
cost  all  the  twenty  pounds,  in  which  case 
nothing  would  be  left  for  education.  It  is 
customary  at  such  schools  to  hire  teachers  at 
a  corresponding  rate  of  payment  to  that  re- 
ceived by  the  mistress  for  each  pupil.  And 
these  teachers  are  expected  to  be  up  early  and 
late  with  the  pupils.  They  must  imdertakc  to 
drill  them  into  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  and  not  unfrequently  French,  mu- 
sic, and  dancing. 
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The  wife  of  a  couatry  coal  merchant  sent 
her  daughter  to  a  school  of  this  class,  under  the 
belief  "  that  it  was  cheaper  to  put  her  daughter 
out  than  to  keep  her  at  home.*'  This  idea 
of  the  advantage  of  a  school  was  novel,  to  say 
the  least.  This  woman  did  not  think  whether 
her  child  would  be  the  better  for  the  school 
or  not.  The  education  received  was  a  matter 
of  no  consequence,  "  it  was  cheaper  " — that 
was  the  inducement.  She  forgot  &e  injustice 
she  was  doins  by  encouraging  the  system  of 
educating  and  maintaining  young  persons  at 
a  lower  rate  than  a  good  housewife  could  do 
in  her  own  establishment. 

It  is  not  likelv  that  accomplishments  can 
be  taught  in  such  places.  Parents  who  can 
only  give  20/.  per  annum  for  the  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  education  of  their  daughters,  have 
no  right  to  expect  accomplishments  along 
with  a  good  education.  If  they  get  their 
children  well  lodged  and  fed  they  should  be 
content:  but  they  are  not  content;  and  there- 
fore the  schoolmistress  has  to  obtain  inferior 
teachers  to  meet  their  demands.  Some  wo- 
man enters  as  teacher :  the  payment  and  her 
education  are  on  a  par, — ^perhaps  the  former  of 
the  two  may  be  the  more  liberal.  She  gives 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  to  the  pupil. 
Superficial  herself,  she  very  soon  makes  them 
so :  and  all  they  carry  away  with  them,  is 
incorrect  knowledge  on  every  subject,  and 
very  likely  many  foolish  and  inconsistent 
ideas. 

The  reason  of  the  number  of  incompetent 
schoolmistresses  is  the  paucity  of  female  oc- 
cupations. Kvery  woman  who  is  above  the 
average  of  a  domestic  servant  in  education, 
and  below  that  of  an  authoress,  or  a  profes- 
sional person,  takes  to  teaching  as  a  means  of 
support.  It  requires  no  capital  to  be  a  go- 
verness, therefore  it  is  easy  to  make  a  start. 
Milliners,  dress-makers,  and  all  the  other 
avocations  open  to  women,  require  money  to 
begin  with ;  but  a  governess  needs  none.  Her 
capital  should  be  in  her  brain,  and  even  if  she 
be  a  bankrupt  there,  she  can  still  carry  on  her 
business  in  some  way  or  other.  | 


With  the  schoolmistress  the  ease  is  dif^eni 
She  of  course  must  have  a  capital  to  begin 
with,  besides  the  fund  of  her  intellect, — that 
will  not  pay  butcher's  or  baker  s  bills,  and 
school  girls  are  hungry  creatures,  and  will  eat. 
Good  conscientious  schoolmistresses  for  the 
middling  classes  are  needed.  The  terms  they 
expect  should  be  moderate,  but  so  should  also 
the  requirements  of  the  parents.  Schoolmis- 
tresses cannot  be  expected  to  ruin  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
they  would  do  so  if  »they  engaged  effici»it 
teachers  for  aU  the  accomplishments  they  ad- 
vertize as  included  in  the  terms. 

A  girl  of  the  middling  classes  is  in  all  pro- 
bability destined  to  be  the  wife  of  some 
honest-hearted  man,  who  will  want  her  to 
know  how  to  keep  his  house,  and  be  his  com- 
panion, friend,  and  adviser  in  his  leisure 
hours.  A  sensible  woman  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  scholastic  establishment  might  teach  her 
to  be  such,  but  an  inferior  schoolmistress  will 
not  be  a  fitting  guide  to  this  path  of  duty. 

The  welfare  of  the  rising  generation,  or  the 
female  part  of  it  at  least,  lies  to  some  extent 
under  the  influence  of  schoolmistresses.  "Die 
schools  of  Great  Britain  are  numerous,  and 
their  importance,  or  the  importance  of  those 
who  hold  them,  cannot  be  too  extensively  ac- 
knowledged or  felt. 

Schoolmistresses  should  be  women  of  sound 
wisdom.  A  milliner  may  be  a  little  fboHsh, 
and  a  dressmaker  follow  her  vocation  and  not 
be  over  wise.  Actresses  may  be  fools  or 
something  worse,  and  yet  be  clever  actresses ; 
and  public  singers  may  be  ornaments  of  the 
profession,  and  not  very  sagacious .  members 
of  society ;  but  a  schoolmistress  should  be  a 
sensible,  kind-hearted,  worthy  woman,  of  good 
clear  judgment,  great  self-control,  and  dis- 
criiniuation  of  character,  with  mental  capaln- 
lities  not  met  at  every  turn — ^the  greater  the 
pity — and  therefore,  although  many  school- 
mistresses are  worthy  to  tlie  position  they 
occupy,  there  arc  others  who  are  as  totally 
unfit  for  it  as  the  Emperor  of  China  would 
be  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  England. 


THE  SHADOW  OP  THE  YEW  TREE. 


My  early  days  were  spent  in  a  little  out-of- 
the-way  village  in  Oxtbrdshire,  and  amongst 
my  earliest  recollections,  the  Village  Church-  ! 
yaVd  holds  a  prominent  place — the  Church  it- 
self was  a  quiet,  mouldering  old  building  with 
painted  windows,  a  huge  porch,  and  a  square 
belfry  covered  with  luxuriant  ivy,  a  rendezvous 
for  all  the  noisy  rooks  in  the  neighbourhood.  1 


The  Church  might  please  the  antiquary,  but 
the  Churchyard  had  the  greatest  charm  far 
me.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  Umb^ 
stones  scattered  irregularly  about  the  groond 
interested  me  as  a  child. 

I  was  never  tired  of  reading  the  last  sad 
tribute  of  an  aflectionate  wife,  and  pictured 
her  in  my  mind's  eye  as  she  sit  weeping  by 
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tke  lonely  hearth,  or  telling  any  friend  that 
chanced  to  drop  in  and  cheer  her  in  her  sor- 
row, the  virtue  and  merit  of  the  dear  departed 
—but  I  was  then  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
world,  or  I  might  have  seen  perhaps  in  the 
mourner  of  my  imagination  a  gay  young  widow 
who  was  anxiously  looking  forward   to    the 
time  when  she  might  decently  doff  the  un- 
sightly weeds,  and  set  her  cap  (one  of  the  la- 
test fi^on)  at  some  new  admirer.      I  might 
hare  seen  too,  in  the  condoling  friend  of  my 
&ncy,  a  brave  young  eentleman,  influenced  of 
course  by  the  widow^s  charms,  yet  not  un- 
mindful of  certain  waifs  and  strays  of  a  com- 
fortable nature  left  by  will  to  the  bereaved 
one ;  while  I  pondered  with  the  simplicity  of 
childhood  on  the  affectionate  record  of  a  du- 
tiful son  in  memory  of  his  lost  parent,  the 
prophetic  eye  might  have  seen  the  agonized 
youth  spending  the  cash  which  his  father  had 
acquired,  during  long  years  of  anxiety  and 
difficulty,  in  the  company  of  the  gambler  and 
blackleg.    But  we  will  not  put  down,  like 
Byron,  the  epitaph  as  the  perfection  of  false- 
hood, though  we  have  since  met  with  not  a  few 
instances,  in  which  the  overflowings  of  affec- 
tion, as  described  on  the  tombstone,  have  not 
quite  agreed  with  the  practice  of  the  afficted 
ones. 

Sometimes  we  have  stood  by  the  grave  of 
a  man  of  genius  and  pondered  on  the  former 
condition  of  the  now  cold  and  mindless  tenant. 
Those  eyes  that  blazed  with  almost  superna- 
tural fire, — ^the  fire  of  creative  genius.  Those 
lips  whose  every  word  was  music ;  that  mas- 
sive brow,  like  an  intellectual  rampart  behind 
which  lurked  the  heavy  artillery  of  thought 
md  imagination,  or  the  light  play  of  wit  and 
ancy.  All,  all  may  have  been  lost  to  its  age, 
nisunderstood  or  not  appreciated,  and  now 
he  sluggish  world,  awakening  at  length  to  the 
^lory  that  is  departed,  encloses  the  lifeless 
orm  in  a  shrine  of  marble,  while  the  living 
nan  may  have  been  clothed  in  rags,  and 
Iwelt  in  a  squalid  garret,  with  scarce  nourish- 
nent  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

The  churchyard  has  always  been  a  favorite 
esort  of  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  for 
ach  there  are  abimdant  subjects  for  contem- 
plation. The  poet  creates  from  memory  and 
nagination  a  picture  of  the  past  life:  the 
assions,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  habits  of 
le  inmates  of  this  last  peaceful  resting  place. 
dwelling,  in  one  instance,  on  the  hopes  and 
spirations,  and  bright  promises  in  the  future, 
il  snapped  asimder  at  once  by  the  stroke  of 
le  grim  Destroyer ;  in  another,  on  the  trials 
id  troubles  an  unusually  long  life  may  have 
rought  its  owner.  The  philosopher  reading 
18  future  from  the  events  of  the  past,  learns 
»  set  his  affections  on  higher  things  than 
lose  of  time. 
Few  have  invested  the  churchyard  with 


such  a  charm  as  Wordsworth,  though  we 
must  not  forget  a  graceful  poem,  and  more 
than  one  passage  in  the  *'  Noctes  "  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson,  which  show  at  least  an  equal 
appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  a  solitary  church- 
yard. The  passage  we  particularly  refer  to 
in  Wordsworth,  is  that  eloquent  description 
of  the  grave-yard  aijaongst  the  mountains  in 
"The  Excursion."  The  tender  spirituality 
breathed  into  this  scene  must  awaken  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the 
thoughtful  reader.  In  many  of  his  other 
pieces  we  may  trace  the  gentle  tone  of  sadness 
m  the  calm  mind  watching  in  a  truly  christian 
spijit  the  decay  of  human  things.  "  So  fades, 
so  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies,  all  that 
this  world  is  proud  of,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  not  however  without  loolung  cheerfully 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to 
the  light  beyond  the  grave. 

One  can  hardly  meditate  in  a  country 
churchyard  and  forget  the  melodious  and 
pensive  Gray ;  beautiful  indeed  as  a  poem  is 
the  "  Elegy,"  as  all  the  world  knows.  As  a 
picture  in  words  it  is  quite  perfect,  but  dwell- 
ing a  little  too  much  on  the  sorrows  and  per- 
versities of  our  transient  life,  it  seems  to  leave 
the  mourner  at  the  tomb  with  hope  and  con- 
solation for  ever  gone. 

Strange  and  potential  is  the  influence  of 
death  of  all  ages  and  climes ;  even  the  savage 
Indian  cannot  look  upon  the  blank  nothing- 
ness of  the  lifeless  form  without  dreaming  of 
a  state  beyond  the  grave.  How  beautifully 
does  Schiller  in  his  *•  Indian  Death  Dirge  " 
display  the  peculiar  feelings  and  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  Red  men  of  the  far  West : — 

•*  Here  bring  the  last  gifts, — loud  and  shrill 

Wail  death-dirge  for  the  brave ; 
What  pleased  him  most  in  life  may  still 

Give  pleasure  in  the  grave. 
We  lay  the  axe  beneath  his  head, 

He  swung  when  life  was  strong, 
The  bear  on  -which  his  banquets  fed— 

The  way  from  earth  is  long ! 
The  paints  that  deck,  the  dead  bestow, 

Yes,  place  them  in  his  hand, — 
That  red  the  kingly  shade  may  glow, 

Amidst  the  spirit-land." 

Qoethe  wished  he  had  written  a  dozen  such 
ballads  as  this,  and  no  wonder :  it  is  not  often 
that  the  customs  of  a  savage  race  are  so 
poetically  rendered. 

It  is  singular  to  compare  the  respect  paid 
by  modern  civilization  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  in  contrast  to  that  devoted  to  the  corpse 
itself  by  the  Egyptians.  Strange  it  seems 
and  suggestive,  in  the  broad  day-light  in  the 
midst  of  prosaic  London,  to  transport  oneself 
in  imagination  to  the  colossal  pyramids  aud 
ruined  temples  of  the  Nile  as  we  stroll  through 
the  British  Museum  and  look  upon  mummies 
three  or  four  thousand  years  old,  that  were 
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once  living  and  moving,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  loving,  dreaming,  laughing,  weeping, 
and  doing  all  the  other  wise  and  foolish  things 
that  mankind  will  do  to  the  end  of  Life's 
chapter. 

Of  all  modem  nations  the  Germans  seem  to 
meet  death  most  philosophically,  and  to  con- 
duct fimerals  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner. 
In  general  the  pomp  and  finery  of  an  English 
funeral  is  utterly  discarded.  Quite  simple, 
chaste,  and  unpretending,  all  due  deconun  is 
observed,  but  there  is  no  useless  extravagance ; 
a  very  respectable  appearance  is  made  at  a 
German  ftmeral  at  an  expence  of/our  pounds. 
What  would  our  London  undertakers  think 
of  such  a  charge,  when  the  funeral  expences 
of  a  tradesman,  or  person  of  the  middle  class, 
usually  costs  fifty  or  sixty  poimds.  A  fiincral 
in  England,  to  be  what  is  considered  respect- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbours,  is  a  serious 
tax  indeed. 

So  far  as  outward  show  is  concerned,  no 
graveyards  have  such  an  interesting  appear- 
ance as  those  of  the  French :  the  Cemetery  of 
Pere-la-Chaise,  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  we  can 
suggest.  Trees  are  planted  thickly  on  each 
side  of  the  path  leading  to  the  tombs,  which, 
arching  over  at  the  top  in  many  places,  form 
pretty  covered  alleys.  It  lies  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  which  overlooks  the  whole  of  Paris. 
What  however  strikes  the  stranger  most  is 
the  number  of  wreaths  or  "  immortelles  "  as 
they  are  called,  which  are  brought  by  the 
mourners  and  scattered  upon  the  graves  or 
himg  upon  the  tombstones.  One  cannot  help 
speculating,  while  looking  at  the  older  graves 
and  the  immortelles  in  a  state  of  decay,  how 
the  affections  of  the  survivors  have  been 
transferred  to  some  newer  object. 

How  different  the  quiet  beauty  and  repose 
of  the  country  churchyard  to  the  lately  in- 
decent and  crowded  state  of  those  in  the  city ; 
we  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  intra- 
mural interment,  but  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing that  custom  and  self-interest  have  had 
such 'a  mighty  sway,  that  the  abomination 
has  been  continued  till  so  lately. 

The  number  of  the  dead  in  a  large  cemetery 
familiarizes  us  in  a  measure  with  the  Des- 
troyer, and  we  do  not  feel  to  the  full  extent 
the  gap  that  has  been  made  in  the  affections 
of  a  household  when  we  see  another  form 
added  to  the  crowd  already  lying  there  we 
do  not  realize  the  thought  of  the  name  that 
is  no  more  spoken,  save  in  whispers  and  with 
tears — of  the  chair  that  is  vacant — of  the 
place  that  shall  know  our  friend  or  brother 
no  more  for  ever.  But  come  with  us,  reader, 
into  the  far-off  quiet  country,  and  we  will 
gaze  at  a  village  funeral. 

Through  windows  gorgeous  with  painted 
glass,  the  rays  of  the  suiUight  fall  softly  co- 


louring  the  floor  of  the  church  with&intnio- 
,  saics.  Fantastic  streaks  of  light  and  shade 
;  are  thrown  upon  the  olden  tablets  and  mano- 
ments  of  the  chancel.  All  is  quiet  and  sub- 
dued, bfoken  only  by  the  faint  echoes  of 
footsteps  as  the  villagers  come  solemnly  into 
the  church  and  take  their  places  in  the  old 
,  high-backed  oaken  pews. 

Soon  a  gentle  whisper  ia  passed  from  oae 
to  another,  and,  looking  round,  we  perceive 
the  old  Saxon  porch  is  darkened  with  tlie 
mournful  procession.  The  dead  is  slowly 
borne  along  the  aisle  and  for  a  moment  all  is 
silent,  save  perhaps  the  broken  sob  of  a  mourn- 
er or  the  twitter  of  the  birds  under  the  eaves, 
making,  i^dth  their  joyoxis  melody,  and  the 
glorious  sunshine,  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
interior  stillness  and  gloom. 

Then  how  solemnly  the  voice  of  the  grave 
old  clerg}'man  echoes  through  the  aisle  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  Burial  Service,  which 
I  can  never  hear  without  tears,  though  it  maj 
be  for  an  utter  stranger.  '  It  is  full  of  the  still 
sad  music  of  humanity,  and  makes  the  sens- 
tive  heart  yearn  towards  its  frail  broUierhood. 

And  now  we  leave  the  church,  and  there 
beneath  the  huge  Old  Yew  Tree,  where  &ther, 
son,  and  grandson  lie  sleeping  side  hj  side, 
the  open  grave  is  seen.  A  few  days  ago,  per- 
haps this  inanimate  form  may  have  meditated 
beneath  the  shade  of  that  Old  Tree  as  I  do 
now.  A  few  years  ago  he  may  have  played, 
a  merry  happy  child!  beneath  those  very 
branches. 

'*  Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust  '*  a  hun- 
dred times  I  have  heard  those  words  in  the 
crowded  graveyards  of  the  city,  but  nercx 
have  they  impressed  me  as  they  do  now. 
There  our  next  door  neighbour  may  hve  oa 
year  after  year  without  our  sympathy  or 
knowledge,  but  here  it  is  quite  different.  The 
inanimate  clay  is  all  that  remains  to  them  of 
a  neighbour  and  friend.  His  form  will  be 
missed  in  the  little  circle — and  his  memcrj 
will  be  cherished  for  years  to  come. 

The  ^neral  is  over,  the  mourners  have  de- 
parted, the  sexton  and  his  assistant  are  nusui^ 
up  another  little  mound  to  remind  us  of  our 
frtul  mortality;  yet  still  I  linger.  A  fimej 
has  seized  me  to  know  somewhat  of  the  life 
and  circimistances  of  this  departed  member 
of  the  human  family, —  but  the  sexton  wim 
not  in  a  very  communicative  mood,  all  I  oodU 
get  for  some  time  in  answer  to  my  cuiioas 
enquiries  was  a  nod,  or  at  most,  a  hasty  mt^ 
nosyllable.  But  at  last  I  bethought  of  a  Bie<-> 
thod  of  unlosing  his  tongue  which  I  bbA 
known  to  succeed  before,  with  men  quite  tm 
sombre  and  reserved  as  the  old  sexton. 

At  the  very  gates  of  the  churchyard  stood. 
a  sign  board,  which  indicated  good  entertaoto^ 
ment  for  man  and  beast.  Thither  I  invited  vfT 
worthy  sexton  as  soon  as  he  patted  the  mk 
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(Jod  into  form.  Then,  resigning  himself  to  the 
genial  influence  of  prime  October,  he  gave 
me  the  story  of  to-day's  funeral.  I  would 
willingly  let  the  sexton  speak  for  himself,  but 
there  were  so  many  locsd  allusions  to  make, 
and  draughts  of  beer  to  imbibe,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I  could  gather  even  an  out- 
line of  his  story. 

The  Churchyard  was  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devonshire,  and  in  a  green  shady  lane  leading 
to  it  stood  the  rustic  unpretending  cottage  of 
a  labouring  man.  There  were  many  such 
cottages  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  ^is  one  always  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  stranger,  by  its  neatness  and  elegance. 
It  was  not  that  the  cottage  had  anything  un- 
common in  building,  or  ornament,  but  there 
were  evident  traces  about  it  that  at  least  one 
of  its  inmates  was  the  possessor  of  superior 
taste  to  the  generality  of  country  labourers. 
The  little  garden  that  separated  the  cottage 
from  the  green  lane,  was  always  kept  in  the 
nicest  order,  and  the  flowers  that  were  dis- 
played in  the  windows  with  the  creeping 
plants  that  climbed  lovingly  around  the  porch, 
spoke  well  for  the  inmates, — an  old  man  al- 
most past  work  and  his  only  daughter. 

It  was  just  before  dark  one  summer  even- 
ing, and  as  usual  at  that  hour  all  the  neigh- 
bours had  retired  for  the  night.     It  was  an 
evening  when  a  stranger  might  have  rambled 
from  the  neighbouring  town  down  this  green 
lane,  and,  lost  in  a  pleasing  reverie,  asked  if 
there  could  possibly  be  such  things  on  earth 
as  money,  crime,  disorder,  or  wretchedness,—  ' 
so  calm,  so  peaceful  seemed  everything  around  ' 
— 60  soft  and  balmy  was  the  summer  air, — so  ' 
far  removed  the  green  lane  seemed  to  be  from 
aught  that   could   bring   discontent   or  un- 
easiness. 

But  a  young  man  turned  down  the  lane  to  ' 
the  cottage  we  have  described  who  seemed  | 
by  no  means  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  ? 
scene,  nor  did  the  expression  of  his  counte-  ^ 
nance  give  any  promise  of  that  calm  content-  1 
ment  which  the  lover  of  nature  might  fancy 
should  belong  to  such  a  rural  paradise.  He  was 
tall,well-for9ied,in  the  full  vigour  of  early  man- 
hood, with  a  frank  manly  face,  overshadowed 
with  a  deep  sadness.     As  he  approached  the 
cottage  the  imeasy  tone  of  his  mind  might 
have  been  discovered  by  his  irregular  pace. 
For  a  few  moments  he  dashed  along  with  ra- 
pid steps  as  though  each  moment  had  been 
an  hour, — then  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of 
his  rapid  career  and  walk  with  the  slowest 
pace  possible,  as  though  undecided  how  to 
act,  or  as  though  on  the  point  of  turning  back 
again.     At  last  he  approached  the  cottage 
and  walked  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lane,  being  almost  hidden 
from  the  chance  passenger,  by  the  thick  hedge 
that  overshadowed  the  road.      There  was  no 


light  in  the  cottage,  but  after  a  time  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  a  light  step  ran  hastily 
down  the  garden  path  and  into  the  road. 
In  an  instant  they  met,  their  hearts  over- 
flowing with  that  sensation  which  they  only 
know  who  have  delighted  in  stolen  interviews. 
It  was  evident  some  unusual  impulse  prompt- 
ed the  youthful  pair. 

The  young  girl  seemed  quite  overcome  by 
her  feelings,  which  she  could  only  express  by 
tears.  "  Dear  Esther,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  you  must  not  grieve  so — all  will  yet  be  well 
— try  and  be  cheerful,  if  only  for  my  sake.** 

"  But  say  you  will  not  go,  Alfred,^-only  say 
you  will  stay  with  me  whatever  happens." 

"  But  my  love  why  do  you  urge  me  to  this 
step,  have  I  not  seen  plainly  your  father's 
dislike  to  me  ?  has  he  not  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  prevent  our  union  ?  has  he  not 
told  all  our  neighbours  that  no  one  but  farmer 
Wilson  shall  obtain  your  hand?.  He  is 
selfish  and  cold  hearted,"  said  Alfred  passion- 
ately, "  and  because  he  has  once  seen  better 
days,  he  thinks  to  regain  his  former  position 
in  society  by  marrying  you  to  a  wealthy 
man."  This  was  partly  true ;  Esther's  father, 
having  lost  all  his  little  property  keenly  felt 
the  humiliation  and  real  hardship  of  becom- 
ing a  labourer  in  his  old  age.  He  could  not 
sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  an  enthusias- 
tic yoimg  couple,  who  looked  upon  the  world 
through  the  atmosphere  that  love  created 
around  them.  He  did  not  so  much  object  to 
Alfred,  as  to  his  circumstances.  *'  It  was  all 
very  well "  he  said,  "  for  a  young  man  to  look 
forward  to  do  great  things  in  life,  but,  for 
himself  he  was  more  influenced  by  a  positive 
evil  than  an  imaginary  good." 

Thus  stood  matters  at  the  green  lane. 
Esther  had  too  strong  a  feeling  of  duty  to 
leave  her  father  alone  in  the  world  and  marry 
in  spite  of  him  ;  and,  Alfred  impatient  with 
his  own  poverty  and  the  opposition  of  her 
father,  had  determined  on  going  abroad. 

It  was  a  melancholy  meeting.  With  many 
a  tender  vow  and  encouraging  thought  of  the 
future,  Alfred  tried  to  overcome  the  despond- 
ency of  her  whom  he  was  to  leave  behind. 
"  Why,"  said  he  "  what  is  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  now — no  greater  effort  than  to  go 
round  the  coast  to  London  would  have  been 
some  years  ago.  Fear  nothing,  dearest, 
we  shall  soon  meet  again!"  And  so  they 
pai'ted. 

By  the  early  dawn  of  the  following  morn- 
ing, Esther  watched  a  vessel  out  of  the  neigh- 
bouring harbour.  Soon  its  snowy  wings  were 
expanded  like  a  gigantic  bird  that  had  gorged 
itself  with  its  prey,  and  now  fled  hastily  over 
the  dark  waters. 

Sick  at  heart'  Esther  watched  till  the  ves- 
sel was  but  a  speck  upon  the  horizon,  then 
sadly  turned  to  her  household  duties.     Far 
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different  it  is  with  men  who  leave  home  and  {  awakened  by  a  peculiar  plashing  of  the 
friends,  and  go  far  and  near  in  search  of  i  waves.  He  hurried  on  deck  and  saw  that  the 
wealth  and  fame.  The  struggle,  the  excite-  •  vessel  was  nearing  the  shore  so  rapidly  that 
ment,  fills  hit  mind,  and  obliterates  in  some  !  escape  was  impossible.  lie  called  to  the 
measure  the  softer  feeling! ;  but  her  task  is  |  pilot,  who,  in  confidence  of  long  yean  spent 
the  sad  one  who  watches  a  sickly  hope,  night  '  on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast,  and  the 
and  day.  i  deceitful   calmness  of  the  summer  erening, 

Two  years  had  passed  away,  and  with  it  had  not  taken  quite  his  usual  precaution.  It 
had  passed  the  spring-time  of  Esther's  youth,  was  now  too  late,  although  he  made  the  ut- 
She  received  occasionally,  through  the  agency  ^ 

of  a  friend,  the  most  affectionate  letters  from 
her  lover,  and  suggesting  that  Esther  and  her 
father  should  shortly  come  out  to  Canada  and 


most  effoits  to  save  the  ship, — ^in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  it  struck  so  violently  upon  a  rod 
that  the  hold  began  to  fill  rapidly. 

In  the  meantime  the  wind  rose  and  the 


live  with  him  there.     His  success  had  been  !  waves  bounded  from  the  steep  rocks  that  rose 


great,  and  he  now  apprized  Esther  of  his 
intention  shortly  to  visit  England.  •*  We 
will  once  more  ramble  in  the  old  churchyard, 
and  sit  upon  the  tombstone  imder  the  Old 
Yew  Tree  :  we  will  wander  once  more  along 
the  sands  where  we  used  to  dream  of  foreign 
lands,  and  wealth  and  happiness  soon  I  hope 
to  be  realized."  Thus  wrote  the  enthusiastic 
lover. 

Full  of  hope  and  expectation  he  set  sail  for 
his  native  land.  They  had  favourable  wind 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  and 
after  a  quicker  passage  than  usual,  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  English  shore. 

The  weather  was  calm  and  the  sea  smooth 
as  a  mirror,  when  the  vessel  came  in  sight  of 
the  well-known  cliffs  of  Eagland.  No  thought 
of  danger  entered  the  minds  of  either  passen- 
gers or  crew.  But  contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
those  on  board,  Alfred  was  oppressed  with  a 
gloomy  foreboding.  "  It  is  the  last  night  we 
^all  spend  at  sea,  said  one  of  the  passengers 
carelessly.  "  The  last  night,**  echoed  Alfred,  in 


above  the  vessel,  and  falling  back  upon  it 
swept  fore  and  aft  with  gigantic  force,  cairj- 
ing  everything  moveable  from  the  deck. 

The  sounds  of  joy  and  merriment  so  lately 

resounding  through  the  ship  had  given  place 

to  deepest  woe.     The  long  waves  thundered 

I  around  and  above  the  stranded  vessel  widi  an 

!  awful  tone.     In  the  imperfect  light  of  Ae 

I  early  morning  their  situation  seemed  stOlmot 

awful,  and  many  of  the  passengers,  timid  and 

hopeless,  fell  upon  their  knees  in  prayer. 

Since  he  had  left  Engluid  Alfred  had  heea 
subjected  to  many  dangers  and  privEtioDS. 
Hoping  and  believing  that  succour  would 
come  with  the  daylight,  he  did  his  best  to 
relieve  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid  pasea- 
gers.  At  length  something  like  order  wis 
restored,  boats  were  lowered,  rafts  were  form- 
ed, and  many  t  ^  the  passengers  reached  die 
shore  in  safety.  Bra^^  and  fearless,  Alfred 
was  one  of  the  last  to  step  down  on  a  rad 
that  was  about  to  push  off  to  the  shore.  Thej 
had  hardly  left  the  side  of  the  vessel,  when  an 


sombre  tones,  as  though  with  a  strong  pre- ;  enormous  wave  swept  off  half  the  tremUiDg 


sentiment  that  it  might  be  the  last  night  of 
many  for  ever. 

The  sun  was  going  down,  and  a  purple  mist 
hung  over  the  bold  headlands  that  surrounded 
the  coast.  Not  the  slightest  whisper  of  the 
wind  was  heard,  all  was  so  still  and  calm  that 
the  mind  was  disposed  almost  involuntarily 
to  devotion,  but  night  was  coming  on,  and  the 
stars  peeped  forth  faintly  in  the  ethereal  at- 
mosphere,  and    the   passengers  retired   for 


group,  and  Alfred  amongst  them,  he  had  been 
dashed  against  the  rocks  and  stunned,  for  he 
never  rose  again  to  the  sur&ce. 

Some  days  after,  the  body  of  the  un&rta- 
nate  young  man  was  washed  ashore  and  re- 
cognized :  we  have  buried  it  to-day  under  the 
Old  Yew  Tree,  where  they  had  so  often  met 
each  other,  and  passed  the  hours  dreaming  of 
future  happiness. 

This  was  the  old  Sexton's  story. 

And  soon  another  form  was  laid  benefit]i 


passengers 
the  night. 

All  slept  soundly,  wrapt  in  pleasing  dreams  the  Yew  Tree.     Esther  did  not  long  survive 

of  home  and  friends,  and  kindly  welcomes  him,  and  beneath  its  shade    they  sleep  in 

back  to  their  native  land,  but  by  the  grey  peace,  and  the  village  children  play  mfrrrily 

misty  dawn  of  the  morning  the  captain  was  around  the  peaceful  grave. 
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Amongst  the   Irish  families  that  had  trans- . 
ported  themselves  into  France  with  King  James 
the  Second,  there  vras  one  which  rose  to  dis-  | 
tinction,  wealth  and  honor.     A  member  of  this  , 
familj  was  the  Count  de  I^lly,  who  had  dis-  < 
tioguis'oed  himself  in  the  batUe  of  Fonteuoy,  | 
receiving  the  rank  of  colonel  from  the  king  in  I 
person  upon  the  field  of  battle,  as  a  reward  for 
his  signal  services  in  capturing  several  English  ' 
officers  with  his  own  hand.     It  was  this  same  ' 
De  Lally  that  proposed  the  daring  plan  of 
landing  m  England  vrith  lOyOOO  men.   while 
the  prince,  Charles  Edward,   was  trying  his 
fortune  in  another  part  of  the  island. 

India,  then  in  its  infancy  as  regards  civili- 
zation, had  long  been  a  sore  bone  of  contention 
between  several  European  powers,  but  latterly 
th<;  field  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  save  only 
by  the  English  and  the  French.  For  many 
years  alternately*  one  or  the  other  of  these 
powers  g^ned  the  ascendancy,  and  it  was  not 
irithout  a  mighty  struggle  and  indomitabb 
courage  and  perseverance  that  we  gained  that 
Brm  footing  in  India  which  has  proved  the 
Fuuiidation  of  our  vast  possessions  in  tiiat 
empire. 

When  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
England  in  1766,  the  French  ministry  resolved 
o  strike  an  important  blow  iu  India.  His 
veil-known  detestation  of  the  English,  added 
0  his  reputation  for  courage,  pointed  out  Lally 
3  the  fittest  commander  of  the  projected  ex- 
ledition  to  the  East,  and  he  was  accordingly 
lominated  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French 
Mx:eo  in  India.  Accompanied  by  his  own  re- 
iment  of  Irish  1,080  strong,  by  fifty  of  the 
loyal  Artillery,  and  a  great  number  of  officers 
f  distinction,  Lally  saited  from  Brest  on  the 
th  May,  1757,  at  a  period  when  a  malig- 
aot  fever  raged  at  that  town.  From  the  very 
atset  misfortune  and  calamity  seemed  to  hover 
rer  the  path  of  the  unhappy  Lally,  no  fewer 
lau  300  persons  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
ver  they  had  carried  along  with  them,  before 
le  vessels  reached  Rio  Janeiro ;  where  the  fleet 
mained  two  months  for  the  recovery  of  in- 
Jids,  and  departed  after  all  with  a  r.  siduo  of 
e  sic'^ness  on  board. 

On  the  26th  April,  1758,  having  had  their 
aritime  force  previously  augmented  by  some 
ips  of  war  at  the  Mauritius,  Lally's  expedi- 
)n  made  for  the  coast  of  (?oromandel.  So 
nfident  was  the  court  of  Versailles  of  success, 
sure  of  the  triumphs  of  this  splendid  arma- 
ent,  ^and  the  presumption  of  Lally  well 
sorted  with  that  of  his  Government),  that 
&  miuisters  had  even  laid  down  instructions 


as  to  what  was  the  next  step  to  be  taken  after 
vanquishing  such  and  such  a  place.  Lally  was 
ordered  to  commence  his  operations  with  the 
siege  of  Fort  St.  David.  For  this  purpose, 
before  communicating  with  the  land  he  made 
the  fleet  anchor  at  the  place  of  attack  ;  himself 
proceeding  with  two  vessels  to  Pondicherry 
where  he  arrived  at  five  the  same  afternoon. 
By  sunset  that  evening  1,000  Europeans  and  as 
many  Sepoys  were  on  their  march  for  Fort  St. 
David. 

Dispatch  without  foresight  is  a  very  poor  es- 
timate of  a  military  commander*s  capacity. 
The  French  troops  had  marched  without  pro- 
visions, and  either  accidentally  or  intentionally, 
their  guides  misled  them,  and  it  was  7  a.m.  be- 
fore tbey  reached  Fort  St.  David.  Worn  out 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  they  possessed  an  apo- 
logy for  commencing  a  system  of  plunder  and 
insubordination  which  could  not  ea^ly  be 
checked.  Despite  all  disadvantages  Lally's 
expedition,  both  at  Fort  St.  Darid  and  Devi 
Cotah,  proved  successful,  and  he  celebrated  his 
early  Indian  victories  by  a  "  To  Deum  "  on  his 
return  to  Pondicherry  on  the  7th  June,  1758. 

In  this  interval  the  fleet  which  Lally  had  left 
to  bombard  Fort  St.  David,  had  been  drawn 
from  their  anchorage  into  Pondicherry,  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Focock,  yet  notwithstanding 
this  unexpected  drawback,  his  arms  proved  vic- 
torious. There  were  other  and  still  more 
serious  inconveniences  that  might  have  proved 
disastrous  to  Lally  at  the  outlet.  His  cha- 
racter was  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  act.  Originally 
arduous  and  impetuous,  his  success  and  distinc- 
tion had  rendered  him  vain  and  presumptuous, 
possessed  of  natural  talents  of  considerable  force, 
his  knowledge  was  only  scanty  and  superficial. 
He  had  never  experienced  difficulties,  never  an- 
ticipated any  and  could  very  ill  brook  them 
when  ihey  came.  For  him  it  was  enough  to 
will  ihe  end,  the  means  obtained  an  inferior 
portion  of  his  regard.  As  a  military  man  he 
knew  the  technical  part  of  his  profession 
thoroughly,  but  he  knew  nothing  else,  and  was 
totally  incapable  of  applying  its  principles  in 
a  new  situation  of  things.  Unacquainted  with 
die  character  and  the  manners  of  the  people, 
he  was  too  ignorant  of  tho  theory  of  war  to 
know,  that  on  the  management  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  instruments  the  success  of  the 
general  mainly  depends.  Hence  arose  an  error 
which  might  at  once  have  paralyzed  all  future 
operations. 

Lally  began  his  sway  by  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  justifiable  act  of  authority,  but,  which 
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ID  reality  was  tantamount  to  a  gross  Tiolation 
of  the  customs,  religions,  and  rights  of  the 
natiyes.  In  forwarding  the  troops  to  Pondi- 
cherry  a  sufficient  number  of  Coolies  from  the 
lower  castes  could  not  be  procured  as  speedily 
as  Lally  desired,  he  would  brook  no  delay, 
but  caused  all  castes  and  denominations  to  be 
impressed  for  labour.  Such  an  act  might  haye 
passed  oyer  without  comment  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  in  India  it  was  a  fatal  error, 
and  shook  the  confidence  of  the  natiyes  so 
much,  that  they  fled  his  power  and  left  Lally  to 
insurmountable  inconyeniences  from  the  want 
of  attendants,  which  acted  as  a  clog  upon  all 
his  moyements.  Another  most  injudicious 
circumstance  is  recorded  of  Lally.  From  the 
yery  first  he  had  been  exceedingly  pinched  for 
means,  to  remedy  this  eyil  he  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Tangore.  From  the  terror 
of  the  natiyes,  the  alienation  of  the  Europeans, 
and  the  want  of  money  combined,  the  expedi- 
tion was  in  the  highest  degree  defectiye  in 
attendance,  draught  cattle,  and  eyen  amnmni- 
tion  and  proyisions.  Arriving  at  Caricpt,  Lally 
receiyed  emissaries  from  the  Rajah,  who  was 
anxious  to  treat.  He  decided,  judging  from 
antecedents,  to  place  no  faith  in  the  Rajah's 
proposals,  he  was  blinded  moreover  by  some 
fibulous  notions  of  immense  wealth  in  temples 
and  pagodas,  wealth  in  costly  gems  and  in 
intrinsic  solid  gold  and  silver.  He  took  Nagore 
but  the  merchants  had  fled,  carrying  their 
wealth  with  them.  He  possessed  himself  of 
the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Kiveloor,  supposed  to 
contain  enormous  wealth.  He  ransacked  and 
even  dug  the  houses  in  search  of  treasure,  and 
caused  the  tanks  to  be  dragged  with  a  like 
view  and  end.  Save  some  brass  idols  nothing 
came  to  light.  To  rescue  these,  their  beloved 
deities  from  the  abominable  touch  of  the  in- 
vaders, six  unhappy  Brahmins,  holy  men  and 
priests,  lurked  about  the  temple,  and  falling 
into  Lally*s  hands,  were  blown  away  from  guns 
as  spies  !  I !  a  pretty  way  of  ingratiating  one- 
self with  a  fanatical  race  of  people ! 

Lally  arrived  near  the  capital  of  the  Tangore 
Rajah,  who  offered  a  sum  of  money  greatly 
inferior  to  what  was  required.  Lally  offered  to 
abate  the  pecuniary  demand  provided  he  were 
furnished  with  six  hundred  bullocks,  and — the 
wretched  stroke  of  generalship — some  gunpow- 
der, his  own  being  nearly  exhausted  !  His 
oflicers  wisely  suppressed  this  last  item.  This 
is  so  ludicrous  a  fact  as  to  admit  of  no  known 
parallel,  except  the  absurd  story  of  the  Irishman 
who  wanted  to  borrow  his  landlord's  bludgeon 
to  blow  the  man's  brains  out  with.  His  Tangore 
expedition  was  a  failure,  and  after  a  most 
disastrous  retreat  Lally  and  his  forces  reached 
Caricot  on  the  28th  of  August,  1758. 

In  his  operations  against  Arrot,  Lally  was 


more  successful,  owing  however,  chiefly  to  die 
connivance  and  treachery  of  the  Nabob  who 
then  held  that  fort  as  an  ally  of  the  EngHsh. 
Bupy.  a  Frenchman  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  talents,  who  with  a  handful  of  FreDchmen, 
had  raised  himself  to  an  elevated  station 
amount  the  Princes  of  India,  here  Joined  Lallj, 
but  for  the  want  of  1000/.,  which  the  exchequer 
at  Pondicherry  could  not  supply,  he  was  coin- 
polled,  full  of  mortification  and  chagrin,  to  re- 
turn to  Pondicherry. 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  6naii^l 
affairs  that  the  government  of  Pondicherry 
positively  declared  that  they  could  not  possUy 
find  the  means  of  subsisting  the  army.  In 
this  dilemma  it  was  determined  to  besiege  Ht- 
dras,  the  French  declaring  it  was  better  to  die 
by  a  cannon-ball  under  the  ramparts  of  Aladras 
than  to  starve  in  Pondicherry.  Nothing*  DK»e- 
over  could  be  done  without  some  money. 
Lally  from  his  own  pocket  advanced  60,000 
rupees,  and  by  his  example  and  persuasion  he 
induced  a  few  others  to  contribute  34,000  more. 
With  this  treasure,  at  the  head  of  2,700  Euro- 
peans and  4,000  Indians,  he  marched  against 
Madras,  He  took  the  Black  town,  and  froio 
an  Armenian  and  a  Hindoo  secured  92^(100 
livres,  with  which  he  commenced  his  batteries, 
when  intelligence  was  received  ^at  a  frigate 
had  arrived  from  ^  islands  at  Pondicherry 
with  a  million  of  livres.  This  determined  him 
to  convert  the  bombardment  into  a  ^egv. 
With  only  two  engineers  and  three  ArtiJleij 
officers,  excepting  those  who  belonged  to  t^ 
company,  all  deficient  both  ia  knowledge  and 
enterprise  ;  with  officers  in  general  dissatisfied 
an  J  iU -disposed,  with  only  the  common  men  <m 
whom  he  could  depend,  and  of  whose  alacrity 
he  never  had  reason  to  complain,  he  <!arried  oa 
the  siege  with  a  vigour  and  aetivitj  wfaU 
commanded  the  respect  even  of  the  besieged, 
though  they  were  little  acquainted  with  ibe 
difficulties  under  which^  he  laboured.  Pmt 
Lally,  brave  and  enterprising  he  undoabtodH^ 
was,  yet  from  some  cause  or  other  he  had  exa* 
ted  the  ill-will  and  jealousy  of  his  coontrymes. 
When  he  had  effected  a  broAch,  his  officers  hnw 
fire,  his  Sepoys  deserted  for  want  of  pay,  ajul 
his  European  cavalry  threatened  homij  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  this  desperate  state  «f 
affairs  an  English  fleet  arrived  at  Madras,wlikh 
compelled  him  at  once  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  ha 
tells  us  himself,  that  this  retreat  "prodmeoi 
amongst  his  countrymen  at  Pondicherry  ijha 
strongest  demonstraaons  of  jot/,  and  ' 
brated  by  his  enemies  as  an  occasioQ 
triumph  ! !  I 

Mixed  fortunes  followed  in  the  trade  of 
unhappy  Lally,  he  besieged  Waudewath 
was  defeated ;  endeavoured  to  obtain  assists 
from  Mysore  for  the  protection  of  Pondicherry 
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formed  a  judicious  plan  for  attacking  the  En- 
glish, which  was  disconcerted  ;  and  eventually 
for  waDt  of  stores  he  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der Pondicherry.  This  brought  his  military 
career  in  the  East  to  an  end ,  and  now  mark  the 
reward  he  reaped  from  a  grateful  country. 

No  one  can  deny,with  all  his  errors  of  judg- 
ment or  temper,  thai  De  Lally  was  a  brave  and 
indefatigable  General,  that  he  had  fearful  odds 
to  contend  against ;  his  own  troops  mutinous — 
jiis  supplies  deficient — his  exchequer  exhausted, 
few  men  would  have  overcome  these  almost  in- 
suimoantable  difficulties  in  a  strange  country, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  home.  That  there 
was  nothing  selfish  in  his  designs  is  self-evident 
from  the  willing  manner  in  which  he  sacrificed 
his  own  private  fortune  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  the  French  Company.  Yet  on 
hif  return  to  France  he  was  made  the  scape- 
goat of  party  feelings.  By  the  feeble  measures 
of  a  weak  and  defective  government  a  series  of 
disasters  had  fallen  upon  France,  when  the  to- 
tal loss  of  the  boasted  acquisitions  in  India 
fanned  public  discontent  into  a  flame .  Fortu- 
nately for  the  ministry,  shoals  of  discontents 
arrived  from  India  frowning  with  wrath  against 


Lally  ;  fortunately  for  them  also,  the  public 
were  swayed,  as  usual,  by  past  appearances, 
and  all  the  odium  attached  itself  to  the  devoted 
person  of  the  ex* Commander-in-chief.  Popular 
indignation  was  cultivated  and  it  was  villan- 
ously  resolved  to  raise  a  screen  between  the 
ministry  and  popular  hatred  at  the  sacrifice  of 
poor  Lally.  Upon  his  arrival  in  France  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Bastile,  from  the  Bastile,  as 
too  honorable,  to  a  filthy  dungeon,  and  after- 
wards, after  an  iniquitous  farce  of  a  trial, 
on  which  nothing  was  proved  except  that  his 
conduct  did  not  come  up  to  the  very  perfection 
of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  that  it  did  display 
the  greatest  ardour  in  the  service,  the  greatest* 
disinterestedness,  fidelity,  and  perseverance, 
with  no  common  share  of  military  talent  and 
mental  resources — he  was  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  executed  the  very  day  on  which  the 
sentence  was  passed.  With  a  gag  stuffed  into 
his  mouth,  so  large  as  to  extend  beyond  his  lips, 
in  a  filthy  dung  cnrt  and  amidst  the  execrations 
of  a  vile  and  thankless  people,  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Lally  was  dragged  to  a  despicable 
end  :  a  victim  to  what  has  been  truly  called 
"  a  murder  committed  with  the  sword  of  justice  J^ 
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ScoTLAHD  obtained  a  Smoke  Act  last  year,with 
notice  of  operation  in  the  present  year.  The 
1st  of  August  was  the  day  named  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  atmosphere.  Twelvemonths' 
notice  bad  heen  given  to  the  interested  parties 
—the  producers  of  smoke;  and  if  they  had  been 
inclined  to  prepare  for  that  date,  they  had 
ibundant  opportunities.  Years  have  passed 
iway  in  the  discussion  of  smoke.  Ten  years 
iince  furnace-improvers  proposed  schemes  for 
ts  prevention.  They  have  been  adopted  in 
teveral  esses,  but  few  persons  are  inclined  to 
lo  this  sort  of  good  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
!)ven  in  London,  where  many  small  steam- 
ngines  work  on  the  land  and  in  the  river,  and 
oaJs  are  dear  as  they  are  distant,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  required  before  furnace-owners 
Fould  save  their  money.  The  Temple  Gardens 
rere  formed  long  ago  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  they  have  been  exposed  for  nearly 
[)rty  years  to  the  smoke  of  numerous  steamers, 
nd  of  the  engine- furnaces  on  the  south  side  of 
be  river.  Their  gardener  was  skilled  in  his 
rofession,  yet  he  was  unable  to  produce  many 


flowers  common  to  the  country.  The  soil  was 
not  blameable,  for  its  quality  could  be  easily 
seen.  All  the  appliances  ef  horticultural  skill 
were  tried,  and  all  fisdled  in  the  production  of 
those  results  which  were  the  objects  of  the 
gardener's  ambition.  Flowers  will  not  be 
doomed  to  grow  out  of  place,  although  human 
beings  may  be  forced  into  existence  and  through 
it  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  came  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  gardener.  The  smoke  from  the 
steamers  was  reduced.  The  air  became  com- 
paratively clear  and  pure.  The  plants  that 
would  scarcely  bud  before,  sent  out  leaves  and 
flowers  in  their  season.  The  small  squares  of 
grass  and  trees  were  enlivened  by  flowers  of 
many  shades^  and  the  '<  Templars "  enlivened 
them  farther  by  throwing  open  their  gardens 
to  the  little  children  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
their  guardians.  The  children  and  the  flowers 
thrive  together  because  the  proprietors  of  the 
steamers  on  the  Thames  have  been  compelled 
to  save  their  money,  and  use  their  smoke. 

Ihe  Bill  against  Smoke  in  Scotland  is  the 
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I  recognises  and  respects  the  hououn  and  the 
wisdom — the  official  just'oe  of  his  podtkn. 
The  Act  might  have  been  entitled  a  BUI  to 

I  leave  the  Smoking  Stacks  of  Scotland  to  the 
judj^ment  of  its  Author :  or  a  reference  on 
Scotch  air  "  to  myself."     The  Lord  Advocate 

'  of  1857  drew  the  Acf»  or  if  he  did  not  draw  he 
endorsed  the  Bill  ;  and  he  expects  to  be  the 

<  Lord  Advocate  for  1858,  and  onwards  until 
he  chose  to  become  a  Judge.  Expectatiofoli 
often  futile,  and  the  case  of  the  Lord  AdTocatc 


most  foolish  in  its  provisions  that  we  have 
heard  for  some  time.  The  first  clause  enacts, 
that  the  owners  of  furnaces  on  land,  or  on  rivers 
with  not  more  breadth  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
shall  provide  for  the  consumption  of  their  smoke. 
According  to  the  first  clause  Uierefore,  those 
immense  chimney-stacks  that  cease  not  during 
daylight  to  taint  the  atmosphere  with  a  conti- 
nuous stream  of  black  smoke  are  illegal.  The  se- 
cond clause  however  neutraliies  the  first  in  some 
measure.  It  puts  *'as  far  as  practicable"  in 
t  he  way,  and  thus  the  cousumption  of  smoke  is  one  only  of  many  moral  lessons  that  can  be 
becomes  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  while  no  in-  always  picked  up  in  the  world  like  diamoads 
dependent  inspector  or  official  is  appointed  to  from  its  dust  or  pearls  out  of  its  sand, 
decide  upon  the  practicability.  Another  saving  i  As  if,  however,  the  manufacture  of  smoke 
clause  occurs  which  grants  an  appeal  from  the  had  not  been  sufficiently  guarded  by  this  offi- 
judgments  of  Sheriffs,  whenever  the  expense  of  cial  protection,  another  clause  is  added  for  its 
the  alterations  necessary  for  the  observance  of :  security.  The  consent  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
the  Acts  shall  exceed  26L  by  estimate.  The  to  a  prosecution  might  have  been  advisable  if 
estimate  may  in  every  case  be  run  over  that '  the  expenses  had  been  defrayed  from  the  pubHc 
limit,  and  the  enquiry  be  carried  on  before  the  revenue;  but  one  clause,  so  far  as  we  can  com- 
Lord  Ordinary  in  Edinburgh,  at  a  considarable .[  prebend  it,  makes  provision  that  the  compliiners 
cost  to  complainers.  The  latter  class  may  con- '  shaU  pay  the  costs  if  they  fail  in  the  proseca- 
sist  of  persons  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  nui-  tion.  The  Police  Committee  or  the  PuWic 
sance,  or  of  the  Local  Authority.  The  defini- 
tion of  Local  Authority  in  the  Act  is  the  Police 
Committee  of  Burghs,  and  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  or  Public  Prosecutors  in  Counties.  The 
Police  Committee  in  Buighs  consists  generally 
of  the  men  who  produce  the  smoke,  and  who  if 
they  had  been  inclined  to  complain  of  their  own 
conduct,  might  have  reformed  it  years  since. 
The  Public  Prosecutor  of  Counties  is  generally 
a  most  respectable  Solicitor  with  a  house  alto- 
gether out  of  the  way  from  the  nuisance  of 
smoke.  The  individuals  who  feel  themselves 
annoyed  by  the  nuisance  may  complain ;  but 
two  clauses  or  conditions  are  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  quiet  and  still.  One 
of  these  clauses  allows  them  to  complain  when 
they  please.  They  may  grumble  to  the  con- 
tentment of  their  various  hearts  but  they  must 
breathe  other  people's  coals  into  their  lungs, 


and  swallow  them  into  thesr  stomachs,  notwith 
standing,  for  they  cannot  prosecute  witliout  tho 
cousent  of  the  Lord  Advocate.  That  gentle- 
man may  live  in  London  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  seven  hundred  miles  away  from  his  fumi- 
gated correspondents.  Ue  sees  there  indeed 
good  examples  or  he  may  see  them  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  of  discovering  •'  in  the  city," 
where  steam  is  generated .  lie  will  not  how- 
ever prosecute  walks  of  discovery  on  the  subject 
and  not  being  perhaps  a  litigious  man  he  will 


Prosecutor  can  pay  from  the  common  good ; 
but  individuals  will  be  obliged  to  be  at  the 
outlay  from  their  own  means.  The  prorisioo 
would  not  be  objectionable  if  the  complaioazts 
were  not  told  that  the  concuircnce  of  the  hxA 
Advocate  must  be  obtained  to  their  proceediog, 
but  after  that  had  been  procured,  the  public 
sanction  should  render  the  inquiry  altograiera 
public  matter. 

An  act  of  this  nature  could  not  be  expected 
to  work  actively,  and  we  don't  know  that  uxj 
notice  of  its  existence  was  taken  until  it  eaxse 
of  age,  and  should  have  been  busy.  The  au- 
thorities of  Dumferlinc  then  stated  their  intcn- 
tention  of  enforcing  its  provisions.  They  will 
we  hope  find  successors  in  this  patriotic  resolu- 
tion, though  we  have  not  heard  of  them,  except 
in  one  case,  and  that  the  most  important  in 
Scotland.  A  meeting  of  the  owners  of  foma- 
ccs  in  Glasgow  and  within  35  miles  from  that 
city  has  been  called  for  this  day.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  is  the  formation  of  a  Society  for 
the  employment  of  Inspectors  o\cr  boi'cn  and 
furnaces.  These  officials  will  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  on  all  afiairs  of  that 
nature.  The  best  engineering  talent  may  thus 
bo  obtained  at  a  limited  expence  to  indi- 
viduals. 

The  meeting  is  devised  in  the  hope  of  imi- 
tating Manchester,  where  a  similar  apparatss 


be  satisfied  to  leave  smoke  alone.    He  certainly  |  has  existed  for  some  time,  with  the  view  of 


without  appeal  decides  the  case  before  hearing 
He  stifles  complaints  with  an  instant  note  or 
reason,  if  he  is  inclined  to  take  that  course. 
The  Lord  Advocate  has  always  been  an  impor- 
tant personage  in  Scotland,  and  this  new  Act 


preventing  accidents  by  boilers.  The  Glasgow 
gentlemen  properly  propose  to  add  the  con- 
sumption of  smoke  to  that  object.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  safety  of  boilers,  siace  sH 
irregularities    in    firing     must    expose    these 
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dangerous  necessaries  of  steani-makiug  to  unneces- 
sary risk.  The  smoke  of  furnaces  during  the  day 
iscridencc  of  careless  and  irregular  firing.  With 
no  more  apparatus  than  has  always  existed  in  the 
working  of  furnaces,  the  consumption  of  coal  could 
be  greatly  reduced,  and  therewith  the  production 
of  smoke.  All  the  schemes  that  have  been  devised 
for  the  prevention  of  smoke  from  furnaces  hitherto, 
proceed  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  (he  fire- 
luan's  lack  of  diligence.  The  class  of  men  engaged 
in  that  work  may  be  sufficiently  laborious,  and  they 
may  have  too  many  duties  assigned  to  them  ;  but 
any  person  who  has  watched  his  own  grate  will 
ol»cr?e  that  a  fire  of  coals  once  in  active  life  can 
be  maintained  witffout  raising  much  smoke.  A 
fomace  can  also  be  conducted  without  destroying 
ibe  atmosphere,  by  regular  firing.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  fire  caused  by  irregular  feeding  bursts 
boilers.  That  is  not  the  only  cause  for  their 
explosion,  but  it  is  one  cause,  and  much  more 
common  than  many  persons  suppose.  The  pro- 
jectors of  the  Glasgow  Association  are  right,  there* 
fore,  in  joining  cause  and  effect  iu  their  proposed 
work,  and  reducing  the  latter  by  uprooting  the 
former. 

There  are  few  Scotch  towns  of  which  a  finer 
view  can  be  obtained  than  of  Glasgow,  from  the 
rising  ground  on  the  south.  It  certainly  does  not 
eqnal  the  view  of  Edinburgh  from  Arthur's  Scat, 
because  that  is  unrivalled  probably  in  the  world ; 
bat  the  prospect  from  the  little  hills  above  Lang- 
side  roust  be  extremely  pleasing  in  a  clear  morn- 
ing. The  hour,  we  fear,  must  be  an  early  one ; 
and  we  regret  to  believe  that  the  preceding  day 
must  have  been  a  Saturday.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  general  outline  of  the  city  is  perceptible 
with  some  difficulty.  It  has  been  built  on  the 
lowest  ground  of  an  undulating  and  broad  glen, 
properly 'a  strath.  On  the  north  side,  it  has 
climbed,  and  is  still  climbing  up  little  steep  hills, 
struggling  for  air.  Further  on,  the  Ochil  hills  to 
the  north,  with  the  Dumbartonshire  and  Renfrew- 
skire  hills  to  the  west,  form  the  walls  of  its  great 
priscn,  which  widens  iu  the  east  into  a  broad 
expanse,  varied  with  all  the  features  of  lowland 
gceuery  except  water,  for  the  Clyde  is  concealed 
'mm  that  point.  To  the  east,  however,  the  enemies 
ire  pitched  here  and  there.  Even  by  day  gleams 
)f  fire  are  thrown  up  apparently  from  the  corn, 
rhe  country  seems  in  a  conflagration,  not  yet 
pread  widely,  but  breaking  out  simultaneously  at 
nany  points.  By  night,  and  in  a  dark  night,  the 
ires  wear  a  different  appearance,  and  they  stretch 
tray  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward.  Only  a 
it  tie  way  in  advance,  almost  beneath  one*s  feet, 
lose  to  the  hill,  amid,  as  it  seems,  blighted  foliage 
f  trees,  still  green,  and  almost  feeding  on  the 
;aves,  withiu  the  cloud,  but  fringing  it.  not  by  a 
ilver  lining,  great  flames  burn  incessantly.  A 
I  ranger  my  deem  them  accidental.  They  are  to 
e  followed  by  others,  if  any  judgment  can  be 
>rmcd  from  the  columns  of  black  ^moke  that  curl 
p  here  and  there  to  the  east,  out  of  cpm-fields. 


from  meadows,  and  from  clumps  of  trecSi  rising, 
and  twining,  and  twisting  with  a  bend  to  the  west 
—  for  the  east  wind  blows  with  a  faint  weak 
breath — until  at  last  they  are  lost  in  the  general 
gloom,  and  are  no  more  black,  but  grey  or  cream- 
coloured,  suggestive,  however,  of  anything  but 
cream. 

As  the  city  has  spread  up  the  hills,  in  its  efforts 
to  reach  fresh  air,  the  chimnies  have  accompanied 
it.  The  highest  stalk  in  the  world,  surrounded  by 
a  family  of  fifty,  has  been  planted  to  the  noi-th- 
cast,  right  over  the  old  cathedral,  and  that  strange 
rock  which  St.  Muugo  loved  well  in  clearer  days, 
when  **  he  drank  of  the  Molendinar,**  out  of  which 
even  he  could  not  drink  uow,  except  as  a  miserable 
penance,  or  the  means  of  escaping  from  his  ter- 
restrial cell  to  some  mansion  above  the  smoke. 
Now,  because  the  city  has  turned  a  rapid  flight,  for 
a  city,  to  the  west,  another  great  stalk  is  rising, 
not  yet  visible  from  the  hill,  with  a  goodly  gather* 
ing  of  Anakim  in  brick  around  it,  away  to  the 
west.  And  as  in  duty  bound,  being  westward,  it 
is  to  overtop  the  eastern  giant  by  many  f;ct 

On  this  green  hill  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for 
many  miles  but  this  dun  panoply,  unless  that  on  its 
southern  edge  piles  of  houses  sometimes  emerge, 
and  are  speedily  caught  again ;  and  the  larger 
stalks  occasionally  are  visible,  those  to  the  ease 
almost  steadily ;  or  sometimes  a  spire  is  caught  by 
the  eye  through  a  reft  in  the  cloud.  The  sense  of 
hearhig  does  little  more  than  sight  for  the  spectator. 
Sometimes  the  general  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
think  to  be  heard  is  varied  by  the  sharp  clang  of 
— it  may  be  hammers  ;  and  then  a  railway  whistle 
shrieks  out  most  dismally,  piercing  through  every- 
thing, and  reminding  one  of —one  can  scarcely  write 
what — out  of  compliment  to  that  which  we  know 
to  be  hidden  under  the  cloud. 

The  spectacle  is  absolutely  painful,  because  of 
the  knowledge  that  so  much  might  be  seen.  That 
pall  hides  very  splendid  specimens  of  architecture, 
although  their  beauty  could  not  form  any  feature 
in  the  scene  at  this  distance,  for  the  smoke  is  over 
the  homes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  scarcely 
ever  can  get  out  of  its  influences.  It  is  not  a 
small  space  that  is  covered  over,  or  engulfed,  in 
this  noisome  atmosphere,  but  a  range  of  country 
like  a  little  county,  built  closely  over;  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  dwell  in  it  can*t  get 
out. 

The  multitude  of  little  children  whose  lungs  are 
formed  in  that  denso  atmosphere  probably  exceed 
those  of  Nineveh — little  children  who,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  know  not  their  right  hand  from 
their  left.  It  may  be  good  for  them,  but  it  kills 
flowers,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  useful  to  human  beings.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  may  assume  that  the  world  would  have  been 
covered  with  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  if  it  had 
been  good.  Because  it  is  not  good,  it  is  made  by 
man ;  and  as  usual,  when  he  does  miscLief,  it  is 
done  at  great  expense.  Three  "  fourth  parts  "  of 
that  smoke  is  cvitleucc  of  bad  habits  of  bubiucss; 
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it  proclaims  that  coals  are  wasted.     More  coal  is 
wasted  ia  its  production  in  any  week  than  all  the 
l>ene?olent  people  of  Scotland  give  away  during  a 
winter.     We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  in 
"  bad  times,"  when  profits  are  low,  the  men  who 
suffer  directly  from  this  extravagance  should  en- 
deavour to  correct  the  evil  and   save  their  money. 
Their  association  may   do  more  to  purify  the  air 
than  the  late  Lord  Advocate's  bill,  which  consists 
in  a  power  so  balanced  by  other  powers,  that  it  is, 
we  fear,  almost  nothing. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance  Act  of  England  was  made 
for  use.  The  Smoke  Act  of  Scotland  was  made 
for  show.  At  the  Thames  Police  Office,  on  last 
Friday,  a  brewer  was  fined  five  pounds  because  his 
furnace  was  not  consistent  with  the  Act ;  an  iron 
founder  was  fined  two  pounds  for  the  same  offence 
in  a  mitigated  form.  In  both  cases,  the  evidence 
of  the  Qovernment  engineer  was  the  proof.  Who 
is  Government  engineer  in  Scotland,  or  on  this 
subject  ?  The  Act  recognises  no  official  of  that 
character,  but  ov^Lj  the  Lord  Advocate.  He  is 
alpha  and  omega  of  everything.  He  may  have 
never  seen  a  steam-engine,  except  on  the  railway 
train.  Very  clever  lord  advocates  have  existed, 
who  knew  nothing  of  steam.  Our  late,  or  our 
present,  or  our  previous  Lord  Advocate,  who  drew 
the  bill,  is  ignorant  of  mechanics,  except  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed and  non-practical  sense.  The  next  one 
learned  in  the  law  may  also  be  ignorant  of  furnaces. 
Still,  in  his  day  he  will  be  the  Government  engi- 
neer of  Scotland  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
unless  ere  then  some  reform  of  the  infantile  statute 
be  affected. 

The  English,  or  the  metropolitan  rule,  brings 
offenders  before  the  nearest  stipeudiat7  magistrate. 
In  this  country,  the  complainant  may  be  driven 
from  the  Sheriff  Depute  to  the  Sheriff  Substitute, 
and  from  the  latter  functionary  to  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, with  the  consciousness  that  he  may  have  to 
pay  all  the  costs  in  the  end,  even  after  he  has 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to  go 
anywhere.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise 
any  measure  better  calculated  to  maintain  silence, 
and  prevent  the  courts  from  being  troubled  on  the 
subject. 

The  bill,  on  which  the  decisions  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  last  Friday,  were  founded,  makes  no 
distinction  respecting  expenses  of  alterations.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  expenses.  It  requires  the 
originators  of  smoke  to  cease  from  its  propagation, 
aud  ihey  are  left  to  consider  the  means  that  may 
be  necessary.  The  Scotch  bill,  with  great  regard 
for  them,  fixes  a  limit — a  very  circumscribed  limit 
—for  the  expense  of  alterations,  and  takes  every 
furnace  that  will  cost  more  money  to  rectify  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magistrate,  who 
might  personally  know  the  merits  of  the  case,  away 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  will  know  nothing  of 
the  matter.  Twenty- five  pounds  must  have  seemed 
an  appalling  sum  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  if  it  \/ere 
to  be  expended  in  engineering,  and  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  \r\\cn  required  for  legal  costs. 


Voluntary  associations,  like  that   proposed  for 
Glasgow,  may  save  any  further  applications  to  the 
Legislature,  because  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
furnaces  and  of   the  public  are  identical.    Our 
hopes  in  this  plan  is  not,  however,  very  stroag.  It 
may,  and  probably   it  will   fail.     The   next  aod 
stronger  step  is  the  formation  of  a  general  sanatoiy 
association  for  Scotland,  with  branches  whercTtt 
they  can  be  formed.     An  association  of  this  natore 
would  promote  many  objects  of  an  extremely  ne- 
cessary character,  and  could  prosecute  cases  under 
this  and  other  acts  with  far  more  efficicncj  tban 
private  individuals — than  even  police  committees 
or  public  prosecutors.     As  oi|p  example,  we  m&j 
confidently  say  that  in  next  session  of  Parliament 
a  powerful  sanatory  association  would  procore  u 
amendment  of  the  Smoke  Act,  by  obtaining  tbe 
appointment  of  a  Gk)vernment  engineer,  or  pablic 
inspector ;  by  preserving  local  jurisdiction  to  locil 
magistrates,  with  a  power  of  appeal  ia  certain  dr* 
cumstances,  but  without  regard  to  the  twentj-fiw 
pounds  limit ;  and  by  converting  the  bill  into  & 


compulsory,  instead  of  a  permissive  measare. 


At 
present,  the  local  authority  is  permitted,  with  tk 
concurrence  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  at  the  cost  or 
risk  of  the  same  person,  to  discharge  a  certiu 
duty,  by  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land.    Thb  is 
probably  the  only  example  of  a  law  that  enacts  and 
justifies  the   negligence  of    public    functiooari^ 
Other  laws  leave  them  judges  of  the  proof  withofil 
exonerating  them  from  duty,  when  the  evidence » 
clear  in   their  opinion.      This   law  leaves  tbea 
judges  of  the  proof,  with  permission  to  prosecute 
or  not;  or  rather,  with  permission  to  applj  f^ 
permission  from  a  superior  functionary,  to  prosecute^ 
if  they  please.    And  if  they  do  not  please  to  m»ke 
the  application  ?     Well,  if  they  do  not  please— i» 
any  way  it  is   impossible  for  them  not  to  !»« 
discharged  their  duty  under  this  extraordmary  EL 
The  local  authority  can  do  no  wrong,  accord!:^ 
to  law,  respecting  smoke  in  Scotland.     WhatCTCi 
fate  befal  our  smoke,  a  sanatory  association,  nndcr 
active  and  earnest  management,  is  greatly  needcJ 
for  this  couutry.     A  body  formed  for  sanat^ 
purposes, with  branches,  local  committees,  a  credit- 
able executive,  and  general  meetings,  woald  b« 
stifled  this  imperfect  act  and  substituted  a  use't 
measure.     We  have  had  societies  for  the  sappre*- 
sion  of  cruelty  to  animals ;  and  human  beings  in 
animals,  though  they  are  excluded  from  their  ope 
rations.     We  have  Royal  Humane  socielies»  co* 
fining  their  attention  to  accidents  on  the  wtt«i 
The  deaths  from  preventible  causes  in  Scotlial 
annually  are   not  under  30,000  in  number,  aJ 
might  call  for  other  societies.     The  formatioa  of* 
sanatory  association  would  be  well  rewarded  by  1^ 
extension  of  only  10,000  of  these  lives. 

Death  is  not  the  only  deplorable  conscqncttces 
bad  domestic  and  municipal  arrangements.  U  nif 
not  be  the  most  expensive  result  to  the  natk* 
Sickness  scattered  through  a  million  of  bdivtioih 
in  preventible  forms  may  be  a  more  costly  pwi* 
ment  for  the  neglect  of  natural  laws.     N^^t    ~ 
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siekoess,  perhaps,  eats  more  iato  the  coantry  than 
the  depression  of  mind  which  becomes  habitual, 
and  leads  to  more  drunkenness  than  anj  other 
cause.  Men  and  women  with  over- thought  or  over- 
toii  rush  from  miserable  homes  to  deposit  their 
harden  in  the  spirit-shop  for  a  time,  unmindful  of 
its  return  to  them,  heavier  bj  all  that  they  have 
draDk  and  all  that  they  have  paid,  and  all  the 
consequences  of  the  drinking  and  the  payment. 
Some  respectable  people  affect  astonishment  at 
the  persistence  of  the  miserable  and  the  poor  in  a 
reckless  expenditure  for  strong  drink.  The  class 
of  people  who  are  in  any  way  wretched  are  those 
who  ire  under  the  most  positive  temptation  to  this 
TJce.  It  "  drives  dull  care  away*'  for  a  time,  but 
it  cannot  keep  it  away.  It  has  been  the  resource 
of  the  wicked  in  all  ages — the  sinning  and  the 
wretched;   the   thoughtless,  yet  wretched;    the 


weak  and  the  wretched.  ''  Give  strong  drink  unto 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those 
that  be  of  heavy  hearts." 

Air,  pure  air,  and  light,  clear  light,  are  needful 
for  healthy  yegetable  growth ;  not  less  requisite 
are  they  for  animal  strength.  Man  will  never 
estimate  the  loss  to  men  from  debility  of  body, 
depression  of  mind,  sickness  and  sorrow  in  life,  and 
its  premature  ending,  brought  on  our  own  race  in 
country  and  in  towns,  but  chiefly  in  towns,  from 
the  contempt  of  health  enjoined  by  Mammon,  where 
labourers  are  cheaper  than  their  homes,  and  a 
worldly-wise  man  takes  more  care  of  his  horse  than 
of  his  ploughman. 

A  sanatory  association  of  the  requisite  strength 
might  clear  away  this  guilt  and  loss,  leaving  the 
nation  after  its  sufferings  *'  happier,  healthier,  and 
wiser." 


GIN    AND    BITTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Start  not  my  readers  at  the  heading,  neither  ac- 
cuse me  of  vulgarity  in  its  selection,  for  I  could 
not  well,  for  a  tale  like  the  following,  have  chosen 
a  better  title — albeit  "gin  and  bitters,*'  by  fact  as 
^eli  as  by  association  of  ideas,  certainly  are  in- 
tensely vulgar.  Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere  : 
I  know  it.  Take,  nevertheless,  the  will  for  the 
deed  in  my  case.  "  Gin  and  bitters  "  will  form  a 
tale,  not  laid  in  low  life  by  any  means,  and,  per- 
chance, point  a  moral — although  with  a  low  title. 
Who  is  there  amongst  you  that,  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  words,  cannot  instantly  conjure  up, 
from  fancy's  storehouse,  loathsome  pictures  of 
inebriate  depravity ;  gaudy,  tobacco-reeking,  gas- 
ighted,  gin-palaces,  well  fitted  up  halfway  houses 

0  the  unmentionable  personage,  with  their  motley 
?rew  of  customers,  from  the  "  respectable  "  trades- 
oan  oyer  the  way,  who  has  just  looked  in  to  suck 
lown  "  a  quiet  sixpenn'orth  with  a  friend,"  to  the 
oor  old  red- nosed  Irish  apple- woman,  or  chesnut- 
oaster,  from  under  the  next  lamp-post,  who  is  just 
oing  to  invest  her  coppers  in  a  dram  of  "  naked  " 
-as  neat  spirit  is  elegantly  termed  in  cockney 
ernacular ;  from  yonder  whiskerless,  hard-featured, 
aden-eyed,  bull-necked,  closely  cropped  coster-  > 
onger  with  the  eternal  tight  to  the  calf  corduroys 
id  the  blue  Belcher  handkerchief  and  no  shirt' 
>llar,  to  the  haggard,  hollow-eyed,  parchment- 
leeked,  dirty  slut  who  is  holding  her  child  in 
le  arm  and  conveying  a  half-quartern  of  "  Cream 

the  Valley,"  to  her  thirsty  throat  with  the 
her — from  the  queer  old  washerwoman  with  her 
ree  friends  regaling  themselves  on  "  a  quartern 
fh  four  outs,"  to  the  wretched  girl  who  is 
iviog  to  forget  her  sorrow  in  gin.     These  ideas 

1  pass  through  your  mind  at  the  mention  of  '*  gin 
id  bitters.''    You  see  the  gin,  you  see  the  evil 


workings  of  it ;  the  "  bitters  *'  indeed  are  they 
Think  of  them  a  moment — the  neglected,  untidy 
home,  the  drunken  squabble,  the  screams  of 
starving  children,  the  brutal  broil,  the  unmanly 
blow,  the  advent  of  the  policeman,  with  or  without 
a  stretcher,  the  police- cell  that  night,  the  police- 
court-dock  next  morning,  the  magistrate's  sentence 
of  six  months  with  hard  labour — or  possibly  the 
committal  for  trial — Newgate — the  trial — the 
ermined  judge — the  shrinking  wife-slayer,  the 
verdict— the  sentence  of  death,  with  the  ticaffold 
lowering  grimly  over  all  as  a  drop-scene  1 

But  these  are  too  "  vulgar,"  and  I  am  not  to 
take  you  into  scenes  like  tliese.  I  am  going  to  be 
"respectable,"  my  dear  ratepaying  public;  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  more  of  the  unwashed ;  my  story 
will  not  open  in  a  gin-shop,  even  though  "  gin  and 
bitters"  be  its  title.  Apple-women,  drabs,  cos- 
termongers,  et  id  genus  omne,  will  not  figure  in  my 
pages.  Neither,  dear,  sleek,  smug  respectability, 
am  I  going  to  drag  you  off  bodily  in  police-van  to 
Newgate,  nor  to  thrust  your  nervous  old  body  into 
the  midst  of  a  rnob  of  greasy  ruffians  awaiting 
some  wretched  wife-slayer's  execution.  No  such 
thing.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  other^classes  than 
these;  to  speak  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  of  a 
costermonger.  "  But,"  say  you,  **  gentlemen  don't 
usually  drink  gin  and  bitters.*'  Gently,  good 
readers.  A  drunkard  may  begin  on  champagne 
and  come  down  by  necessity,  or  inclination,  or 
both,  to  gin,  may  he  not  ?  The  story  I  shall  tell 
is  no  fiction,  and  will  record  both  'gin*  and  '  bitters' 
too.  And  here  I  would  entreat  all  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen,  who  abhor  all  mention  of  such 
vulgarities,  and  who  patronise  a  bottle  or  two  of 
Carbonell's  best  port  per  diem  ;  who,  never  "  fou," 
have,  nevertheless,  saith  dame  Scandal,  occasionally 
"  a  wcr  drap  in  their  eC^"  to  withhold  their  opinion 
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for  half  an  boor,  ere  thej  set  down  mj  story  as 
too  vulgar  to  interest  any  "  respectable  people." 
"  Jolly  man,"  "  fresh  raao,"  "  screwed  man/'  are 
only  gradations  of  inebriety,  and  belong  to  all 
classes.  But,  of  course,  the  gentlemen  who  "in- 
dulge quietly  '*  at  home  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  poor  blackguard,  ragged  and  shirtless,  whose 
club  is  his  gin-shop,  and  his  only  Lethe,  gio,  till 
he  reels  home  drunk,  "  happy  as  a  lord  " — that 
is  to  say  (with  no  disrespect  to  the  present  peerage), 
as  happy  as  lords  wed  to  be  considered  when  in  a 
gentlemanly  state  of  inebriety;  not  sufficiently 
drunk  to  attempt  to  light  a  cigar  at  a  pump,  nor 
sober  enough  to  percei?e  that  no  one  street-lamp 
could  possibly  be  two,  by  any  legitimate  species  of 
arithmetic,  mental  or  transcribed.  And  after  all 
this  preface  comes  the  story. 

In  the  shady  arbour  of  a  country  house  in  an 
English  county,  at  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's 
day,  a  good  many  years  ago,  were  seen  two  young 
people  in  earnest  converse,  and  whom  I  may  as 
well  at  once  introduce  as  Henry  Braoebridge  and 
his  cousin  Helen  Dormer.  The  former  was  then 
a  fine  yoang  man  of  twenty,  and  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  some  small  independent  property, 
who  rented  Qreycote  House;  the  occupants  of 
which  pretty  old  place  were,  at  the  time  our  nar- 
rative opens,  his  wife,  son,  and  his  niece,  Helen, 
whose  father,  an  officer  in  the  army  and  a  widower, 
had  recently  died  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle,  who  had  adopted  her  in  lieu  of  a  daughter, 
with  which  his  house  had  not  been  blessed.  I  am 
not  well  skilled  in  etching  neat  pen  and  ink  por- 
traits of  young  ladies ;  still,  I  imagine  my  tale 
will  be  incomplete  unless  I  forthwith  proceed,  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  to  furnish  you  wiib  a  ''  coun- 
terfeit presentment  *'  of  the  aforesaid  young  lady. 
Helen  Dormer,  then,  was^  in  her  eighteenth  year, 
tall,  well-formed,  a  brunette,  with  wavy  raven  hair, 
and  large  dark  eyes.  Her  features  were  of  that 
Grecian  type  one  so  seldom  sees,  and  altogether 
she  was  as  fascinating  a  sample  of  womankind  as 
would  be  seen  in  a  long  day's  walk.  Her  charac- 
ter, as  yet  undeveloped  by  lime  and  circumstances, 
was  as  lovcable  as  her  outward  form.  Clever,  not 
only  by  nature  but  by  reason  of  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, with  strong  common  sense,  which  by  no 
means  unfitted  her  for  the  exercise  of  the  lighter 
accr.mplishments,  with  more  firmness  than  com- 
monly falls  to  the  lot  of  women,  tempered  by  true 
womanly  tenderness, — such  was  Nellie  Dormer. 
But  the  ladies  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  further 
describe  Harry  Bracebridge,  who  was  tall,  dark, 
tolerably  good  looking,  and  gifted  with  good  tem- 
per, which  made  that  honest  young  face  of  his 
look  handsomer  than  nine  tenths  of  the  regular- 
featured  wooden- visaged  Adonises  who  think  that 
they  break  hearts  by  hundreds.  Harry  was  not  a 
roan  of  that  sort — he  was  not  fool  enough  to  be 
a  fop ;  had  lately  come  from  a  good  school,  where 
he  had  distinguished  himself,  and  won  the  good 
will  of  the  master,  and  the  good  word  of  his  school- 
fellows, who,  in  language  more  emphatic  than  ele- 


gant, pronounced  Harry  Bracebridge  to  be  "t 
regular  brick."  And  so  he  was,  at  the  time  we 
refer  to :  his  high  animal  spirits  and  ready  flow  of 
anecdote  and  repartee,  made  him  a  delightful  com- 
panion ;  he  had  read  more  than  most  men  of  his 
age,  was  a  keen  observer  of  character,  and  bad  at 
bottom  a  thoroughly  kind  heart ;  the  weak  point 
in  an  otherwbe  excellent  character  being  an  infir- 
mity of  purpose,  an  inability  to  say  "no"  firmly, 
which  some  people  called  good  nature,  and  others 
the  indolence  of  an  easy  temper.  And  these  two 
young  people  were  lovers.  Living  in  a  oonnti; 
house,  with  no  other  company  than  they  made  for 
themselves,  and  having  nothing  else  to  pass  away 
the  long  sunny  days,  save  the  saying  pretty  thingi 
and  listening  to  them,  they  fell  in  love  as  natoraHj 
as  a  story-teller  could  wish.  Reader !  did  jros  ever 
stay  long  in  a  country  house  with  no  other  female 
society  of  your  own  age — say  twenty  to  twenty- 
five — than  was  afforded  by  some  fair  cousin,  oc 
host's  daughter,  who  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  you  ?  If  so, 
you  will  understand  how  very  easy  it  is — or  rather, 
how  very  difficult  not— to  fall  in  love ;  and  yot 
will  understand  it  all  as  well  as  did  Nellie  and  her 
cousin. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  write   a  loTe-storj, 
neither  am  I  going  to  take  up  your  time  and  ay 
own  paper  by  scrawling  impossiblv  rooiantie  dia- 
logues which  never  took  place  save  in  the  noveltsi^s 
pages,  at  any  time,  and  are  far  too  flimsy  for  work- 
ing day  life  in  our  own.    Let  us  hasten  onwards. 
Harry's  father  had  determined  on  sending  his  son 
to  the  bar,  and  Harry's  mother  had  already  ia 
nightly  vision  (which,  on  the  "  comicg-events-cast- 
their-shadow-before"  principle,  ^he  devoutly  be- 
lieved in)  seen  her  only  son  in  the  full  blown  dig- 
nity of  a  lord  chancellor's  scarlet  robes  and  fait 
bottomed    wig.     Poor,  dear  Mrs.    Bracebridge! 
there  are  many  mothers  like  her,  if  few  sons  be- 
come lord  chancellors  !     And  Harry  was  that  fi&e 
July  evening  talking  sentiment  to  his  cousin,  posx- 
ing  out,  ore  rotundo,  vows  of  eternal  constancr, 
with  all  sorts  of  aspirations  after  fame  and  other 
advantages.     And  Helen's  face  flushed,  as  boldiof 
her  little  hand  in  his  strong  sinewy  palm,  he  spoke 
of  years  of  future  happiness  in  store  for  them  wbca 
he  had  become   a  legal  luminary,  and  all   Uie  ti 
cetera  thnt  fill  ap  life,  till  broken  hopes  give  \!tt 
lie   to   our   early  dreamings,  and  our  hearts  lai 
bleeding  on  life's  thorny  road!     He  spoke  v^ 
and  strongly  of  the  delights  of  a  quiet  fireside 
when  Nellie  Dormer  had  become  Nellie  Bvace- 
brifige ;    he   drew   fanciful  pictures   of  deHcievi 
evening  strolls  through  pleasant  fields  nearLcM^iMv 
where  he  had  al  ready,  in  imagination,  pitobed  \M- 
tent ;  and  cosy  winters'  evenings,  when  her  piaaa 
would  enliven  him  as  he  reposed  in  his  ariu-cIiaarJ 
weary  with  a  long  day  in  Westmmster  HalL     AbJ 
very  pleasant  are  ihese  same  eady   drrawiiitg^j 
passing  sweet  it   is  to  pour  into  the  ear    tA   I 
beloved  listener  the  words  which  come   froaa  4 
heart  brimful  of  eari^  lov^  hop^  and  jouag 
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even  though  time  tells  us  that  they  are  bat  pleasant 
phantasies  which  the  world  will  soon  remove, — 
clustering  blossoms,  fair  and  fragrant,  whose  fruit 
is  in  that  true  dreamer's  future — "  to-morrow  come 
ncTer!" 

But  whj  all  these  gloomy  anticipations  ?  Harry 
was  clever — so  everj  one  thought ;  and  earnest — 
so  he  thought  himself.  He  was  sure  to  succeed ; 
and  Helen  hoped  and  feared  alternately ;  she  knew 
him  better  than  he  knew  himself,  although  love  b 
pro?crbially  blind,  and  Nellie  was  in  love — and 
lo?e  is  stronger  than  doubt,  and  kills  it. 

Harry  Bracebridge  entered  the  Middle  Templ^ 
and  his  father,  after  placing  him  as  a  pupil  with 
an  eminent  special  pleader,  left  him  in  comfortable 
lodgings  in  London,  with  a  promise  of  a  small  but 
sufficient  allowance,  and  abundant  cautions  as  to 
his  use  thereof.  And  Harry  accordingly  wtnt  to 
the  pleader's  office  regularly  every  morning,  spent 
hoars  in  copying  out  opinions,  cases,  and  prece- 
dents, dined  in  the  hall  the  requisite  number  of 
times  each  term,  and  read  Blackstone  and  other 
works  of  erudite  dryness,  and  in  all  respects  was  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  called  to  the  dignity  of 
barrister-at-law.  So  far,  so  ^ood  ;  his  father  con- 
stantly received  letters  from  him,  saying  that  he 
liked  the  study  of  his  profession,  and  wassanguiue 
as  to  results ;  and,  you  may  be  sure,  Helen  was 
neither  forgotten  by,  nor  forgetful  of  him. 

But  man  is  emphatically  a  gregarious  animal — 
young,  London  inhabiting  student  man,  especially 
so,  and  Harry  formed  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Several  of  his  old  school  friends  had  like- 
wise entered  the  same  inn  of  court,  and  their 
friendship  was  renewed.  By  degrees  the  hard 
reading  Harry  acquired  a  taste  for  bachelor  parties, 
of  which  he  was  the  life  and  soul ;  his  society  was 
courted,  himself  flattered,  and  he  read  less,  if  he 
enjoyed  himself  more,  than  of  old  time.  It  would 
be  an  impertinent  enunciation  of  a  trite  truism  if 
we  informed  our  readers  that  the  position  of  a 
student  in  London  is  fraught  with  perils :  every- 
body knows  iAat,  and  many  people  from  experience 
could  tell  the  same  tale.  So  Harry  found  it.  His 
old  inability  to  say  "  no,"  when  inclination  slily 
whispered  "yes,"  to  any  proposed  pleasure  party, 
ilbeit  at  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  time — to  put 
health  out  of  question — beset  him  at  every  turn. 
Now  a  water  party,  now  "  a  jolly  evening  at  Vaux- 
hall,*'  now  a  snug  bachelor  party  at  some  man's 
rooms,  or  chambers;  all  these  things  retarded 
Jtudy  and  ran  away  with  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
;he  habits  thereby  superinduced.  "  Tantum  habe- 
ini,  eo  eupiatU;*  will  apply  to  more  things  than 
;hat  intended  by  the  compilers  of  the  Eton  Latin 
jrammar.  An  oyster  sopper  to-night  is  not 
emarkable  for  producing  any  serious  inclination 
»  study  to-morrow ;  cigars  and  brandy  and  water 
)ne  day  are  generally  succeeded  by  ditto  the  next. 
*  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,"  is  a  favourite 
emedy  for  many  of  life's  evils,  albeit  the  remedy 
8  as  iMid  as  the  disease.  And  so  Harry  Bracebridge, 
^  far  as  his  limited  income  would  allow,  became  a 


"fast  man,*'  and  went  as  quick  a  pace  on  the 
Devil's  highway  as  his  worst  enemy  could  reason- 
ably have  wished.  Not  that  poor  Harry  had  any 
enemies ;  he  was  far  too  good  a  fellow  for  that ; 
and  yet,  giving  him  all  due  credit  for  his  goodness, 
I  question  much  whether  his  worthy  father  would 
have  coincided  in  any  like  opinion  thereof,  had  he 
known  how  his  allowance  was  being  squandered, 
his  paternal  hopes  falsified,  and  his  son's  health 
and  time  alike  wasted  on  frivolous  pursuits.  But 
Harry  was  "  a  good  fellow  " — so  said  all  his  asso- 
ciates, and  that  was  all  he  cared  for.  Popularity 
was  the  Moloch  to  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  hopes,  his  prospects,  and  his  ambition,  if  need 
be.  Truly  this  same  popularity  is  little  better 
than  an  ignis  fatuus,  and  many  fools,  and  wise 
men  too,  for  that  matter,  there  be  to  follow  it. 
Harry,  about  twelve  months  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  intoxicated. 
A  bachelor  party  had  been  given — the  fun  was  fast 
and  furious — wit  was  flowing  quicker  than  the 
wine,  if  possible,  and  poor  Harry,  after  making 
many  funny  speeches,  and  singing  one  or  two 
questionable  songs,  fell  under  the  table  drunk ;  he 
had  not  yet  seasoned  himself,  as  the  phrase  is — 
and  was,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  quiet  dawn,  thrust 
into  a  hackney-coach — Hansom  cabs  were  not  in 
vogue  just  then — and  conveyed  to  his  lodgings 
under  the  care  of  some^i^  Achates  or  other,  who 
put  him  to  bed  and  left  him  to  toss  from  side  to 
side  thereon — too  sick,  too  feverish,  too  drunk, 
either  to  sleep  or  lie  awake  comfortably.  It  is  not 
worth  while  wasting  words  in  describing  a  drunk- 
ard's sensations  the  next  morning.  A  headache 
was  the  least  part  of  them ;  self-contempt  and 
remorse  were  the  stings  which  tormented  the 
"  seedy"  sinner,  as  he  thought  of  home  and  Helen. 
Ohl  how  he  cursed  drink,  bachelor  parties  iu 
general,  and  himself  in  particular,  that  miserable 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  a  friend  looked  in,  one 
of  those  complacent  idiots  who,  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  their  weaknesses,  glory  in  them.  ''  Oh ! 
how  awfully  screwed  we  were,  last  night.  Brace- 
bridge,"  said  Harry's  interesting  associate.  "  Never 
had  such  a  jolly  evening  in  my  life  1  *' 

To  which  expression  of  opinion,  Harry,  in  a 
listless,  drawling  tone  assented;  but  so  lugu- 
briously that  his  friend  proceeded  to  *' chaff"  him 
as  to  the  probable  condition  of  his  liver,  inter- 
larding his  conversation  with  many  small  facetia 
of  a  like  nature,  remarking  that  although  Harry 
looked  "  dooccd  fishy  about  the  eyes  and  flabby 
about  the  gills,"  he  knew  an  infallible  remedy  for 
"  seediness."  "  Have  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
you,  my  boy,**  said  this  modern  edition  of  Job's 
comforters.  "It  will  warm  up  the  cockles  of 
your  heart,  and  make  things  pleasant."  These 
encouraging  sentiments  meeting  no  particularly 
cordial  response,  he  proceeded  9Xi)Xpropo9Hi  ienas — 
"  I  say,  Bracebridge,  just  you  send  the  constable 
down,  and  all  will  be  quiet  in  a  jiffy."  By  which 
figure  of  speech  he  was  understood  to  represent  a 
glass  of  brandy  neat.    Afttr  much  persuasion. 
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Harry  obeyed — found  himself  better — well  next 
day — out  next  night,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  he 
managed  to  read  a  little,  and  when  he  went  down 
home  for  awhile,  he  read  more.  But  Helen  sighed 
as  she  saw  the  change  in  him,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically. His  face  was  somewhat  muddy — now  red, 
now  pale ;  his  eye  was  bright,  but  not  with  the 
clear  healthy  brightness  of  old  days.  He  could 
not  smoke  "a  quiet  cigar**  now  in  Helen's  society 
in  the  garden  at  Greycote,  without  occasionally 
running  in  to  drink  something.  He  likewise  drank 
more  wine  at  dinner  than  he  used  to  do,  and  was 
constantly  asking  for  a  glass  of  spirits,  alleging 
that  his  doctor  in  London  recommended  him  to 
drink  weak  brandy  and  water. 

Still,  Bracebridge  was  not  as  yet  anything  like 
a  drunkard,  and  Helen,  after  gently  mentioning 
that  she  was  afraid  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  abstinence  from  spirits,  and  being  laughingly 
assured  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  be- 
coming a  drunkard*  or  "  voting  for  Lushington  " 
in  any  way,  would  leave  off  teazing  **  poor  Harry,*' 
and  mix  his  weak  brandy  and  water  for  him.  Her 
eyes  were  soon  to  be  rudely  opened.  One  night, 
at  a  party,  Bracebridge  got  exceedingly  drunk,  and 
insulted  several  gentlemen  there,  neighbours  of 
his  father,  and  who  took  care  the  scandal  should 
not  lose  by  spreading.  The  next  day,  in  a  fit  of 
remorse,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
mother  and  Helen,  and  begged  them  to  forgive 
him.  His  father  was  at  this  time  away  on  a  visit, 
but  receiving  intelligence  of  his  son's  misconduct, 
he  wrote  him  a  very  severe  letter,  telling  him  in 
conclusion  to  return  to  London  and  to  stick  to  his 
studies.  And  Helen  told  him  that  though  she 
was  willing  to  forgive,  she  could  not  forget  such 
conduct ;  and  assured  him  ^hat  however  painful  it 
might  be  to  her,  on  its  repetition,  she  should  break 
off  the  engagement.  And  Harry  went  to  London 
— was  called  to  the  bar — eked  out  his  father's 
scanty  allowance  by  contributing  occasional  leaders 
to  one  newspaper,  by  reporting  law  cases  for 
another,  and  writing  theatrical  critiques  for  a  third. 
He  took  chambers  in  the  Temple — went  circuit — 
held  no  briefs,  and  altogether  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  bar  was  a  wretched  profession ;  when 
one  day,  as  he  was  in  court,  on  the  —  circuit, 
an  elderly  gentleman  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
with  "Mr.  Bracebridge,  I  believe,"  and  a  card 
was  put  into  Harry's  hand,  and  he  recollected  the 
name  thereon  as  that  of  an  eminent  attorney  in 
that  county,  who  had  been  a  great  school  friend  of 
Mr.  Bracebridge,  senior,  and  who  was  a  man  worth 
knowing,  for  the  briefs  he  could  throw  in  the  way 
of  any  man  he  liked. 

And  Mr.  Hughes  (that  was  the  friendly  attor- 
ney's name)  soon  after  gave  Bracebridge  a  brief. 
A  well-known  poacher  was  indicted,  charged  with 
shooting  a  gamekeeper  in  a  night  affray.  Brace- 
bridge was  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  held  his 
first  brief  accordingly.  When  he  first  heard  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  in  court  he  naturally  felt 
very  nervous,  and,  as  he  himself  afterwards  phrased 


it,  "  inclined  to  bolt  bodOy  through  the  first  (^ 
window."     But,  warming  with   his   subject,  he 
drew  such  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  evils  arising 
out  of  the  game  laws,  that  the  "  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  who  were  principally  tradesmen,  and  as  such 
had  little  sympathy  for   acred  squires  and  their 
game  privileges,  almost  immediately  made  up  tlicir 
minds   to   acquit   the  prisoner.     And,  as  Hairy 
proceeded,  with  rare  acumen  in  one  so  uttedj 
i  nexperienced,  to  analyse  the  evidence  pr0  and  ^m, 
great  was  the  disgust  of  the  Earl  of  Broadlaads, 
who  sat  upon  the  bench,  and  great  was  the  satis- 
faction of  the  prisoner's  little  wife,  who  with  white 
Iffce  was  gazing  intently  upon  the  jury,  as  though 
to  mark  the  effect  of  every  word  dropped  by  her 
husband's  counsel.     The  judge  charged  the  jury, 
passing  a  high  compliment  upon  the  prisoner*) 
counsel,  and  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.    Tkat 
day  Harry  received  retainers  from  two  other  attor- 
neys employed  in  two  other  poaching  cases,  and 
his  success  now  seemed  pretty  certain.     In  West- 
minster Hall,  by  an  address  of  much   ability,  be 
impressed  all  attorneys  present  with  a  sense  of  his 
power  as  an  advocate ;  briefs,  accordingly,  came  ia 
quickly. 

Helen  and  he  were  married  some  few  years  after 
this,  and  managed  to  live  in  comfort,  though  not 
in  afi9uence,  on  the  proceeds  of  literature  and  lav 
combined.  For  a  while  all  went  welL  Fully 
occupied,  delighting  in  his  profession,  Harry  ioosi 
little  time,  a  nd  had  less  inclination,  for  dissipatioiu 
With  his  young  and  pretty  wife  and  his  lilUc  sog 
by  his  fireside,  he  cared  little  for  club  society  or 
bachelor  revelries.  But,  "  naturam  fmrea  espelias, 
tamen  usque  recurret"  So,  alas  !  it  was  found  bj 
poor  Helen  Bracebridge.  After  their  sec<»d  diild, 
a  daughter,  was  bom,  her  husband  began  to  grov 
weary  of  home  delights ;  he  found  Helen*8  socsetj 
less  preferable  than  that  of  some  half  dozen  "good 
fellows,"  who  had  only  gone  to  the  bar  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  who  carried  out  their  rescdutka 
admirably.  Then  followed  nights  of  dissipation, 
then  days  of  sick  headache  and  sulkiness;  and, 
when  out  of  court,  continual  quarrellings  with  his 
unfortunate  wife  who,  poor  thing,  strove  her  utmost 
to  reclaim  her  infatuated  husband — but  in  vain. 

Still,  Bracebridge's  business  increased,  for  he 
was  an  odd  combination  of  industry,  talent,  and 
debauchery.  In  proportion,  as  he  made  more 
money  he  spent  more.  He  took  an  expensiTe 
house  in  a  small  street  leading  out  of  Mayfair — 
invited  his  boon  companions  three  or  fonr  tioses  a 
week  thereto ;  sat  up  late  with  them  in  his  sunk- 
ingroom,  leaving  Helen  to  amuse  heraelf  as  she 
best  might,  and  incurred  debts  faster  than  he  oV 
tained  briefs.  In  his  two  children,  who  had  reached 
that  interesting  age  when  childhood  is  chai^fiag 
into  girlhood  and  boyhood,  he  found  little  pl^^ore ; 
he  felt,  for  he  had  naturally  a  good  hmi,  \heu 
presence  to  be  a  tacit  reproach  to  their  unworthy 
father,  and  shrunk  from  their  society  with  peevish 
ill-humour.  Still  he  launched  out  into  fresh  ezlni> 
f  agancies,  associated  with  men  far  his  superior  ft 
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Station,  who,  while  tbej  drank  liis  wine,  took  his 
eilildren  on  their  knee,  and  tried  to  flirt  with  his 
wife,  considered  themsehes  as  conferring  an  espe- 
dai  favour  on  him  bj  deigning  to  dine  at  his  table. 
Then  young  Lord  Hardup,  the  fast  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bareaorea,  the  Hon.  Captain  Deuceace,  the 
wfld  Irish  Lord  Mount    Coffeehouse,  and  that 
**  distiognished  foreigner,"  M.  Le  Comte  Ecart^ 
(about  whose  origin  dirers  conflicting  rumours  were 
afloat,  that  be  had  been  a  travelling  musician,  a 
easbiered  captain,  a  discharged  courier,  and  some 
said  a  gaUej  slaye,  and  no  count  at  all) — all  had 
little  bills  which  ''that  good  fellow,  Bracebridge,** 
they  knew  would  "  accept'*  for  them,  only  by  way 
of ''accommodation,"  to  save  them,  his  dear  friends, 
from  utter  ruin — of  course,  himself  receiTing  no 
consideration  for  his  signature — and  running-— oh, 
dear!  no — no  earthly  risk  1     And  then,  of  course, 
ensued  the  usual  results  of  being  acquainted  with, 
and  "  accepting  little  bills"  for  such  dear  friends  as 
these.    Mr.  Levi,  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  held  the  little 
hills,  on  which  appeared  the  names  of  Hardup, 
Deuceace,  M.  Le  Comte  Eeart^,  conjointly  with 
that  of  Henry  Bracebridge,  the  rising  barrister  who 
was  shortly  expected  "  to  take  silk,"  or,  in  other 
words,  become  a  Q.C.     Payment  was  requested. 
Poor  Hardup  was  very  sorry,  but  really  his  health 
was  so  bad,  and  his  purse  so  empty,  that  though, 
'pon  honour,  pained  to  seem  uniTriendly,  he  must 
spend  a  short  time  at  Boulogne.     Captain  Deuce- 
ace flatly  refused  to  pay,  and  hinted  at  a  flight  to 
i^orway  on  a  fishing  excursion.     Lord  Mount 
CofBeehouse  was,  "  by  the  virtue  of  my  oath,  juiced 
(such  was  his  pronunciation)  sorry,  but — aw — 
weally— aw — I  can't  get  those  blackguard  agents 
of  mine  to  remit  me  a  shilling — aw — and  weally, 
oJe  feller,  as  I  am  not  a  Peer  of  Pariiament,  only 
an  Irish  Peer,  my  person  is  not  protected  from 
these  horrid  bailiffs,  so  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
go  right  away  to  Baden  Baden,  to  keep  clear  of 
these  low,  blood-sucking  Israelites,"  &c.     And  so, 
of  course,  one  morning  Bracebridge  was  waited 
upon  by  a  hooknosed  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  who  had  the  high  honour  of  serving 
the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  as  bailiff,  and  presented 
with  a  small  slip  of  paper  requesting  the  pleasure 

jf  his  company  at  Westminster,  on  the day 

>f ,  which  piece  of  paper  purported  to  come 

rrom  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  was  a  writ. 
They  came  "speedy  execution,"  &c.,  and  dirty- 
ooking  men,  with  thick  sticks  under  their  arms, 
inpoJished  boots,  and  "  seedy"  exteriors,  were  to 
)e  seen  by  passers-by  lounging  up  and  down  the 
Lrea  of  No.  — ,  John  street,  Mayfair,  smoking  long 
»ipes,  and  otherwise  disgracing  that  highly  fashion- 
ble  locale.  And  then,  in  perfect  kindness,  an 
iunt  of  Bracebridge*s  (on  his  solemn  promise  of 
imendment,  which  the  poor  soul  believed  thoroughly, 
or  "  poor  Harry  was  always  so  good-hearted,"  &c.) 
mid  out  the  execution,  and  the  aforesaid  pipe- 
moking,  dirty-booted,  seedy-looking  o£Bcers  of  the 
'fficer  of  the  deputy  sheriff  of  the  sheriff  of  Mid- 
tieaex   made   themselves  scarce,  leaving  behind 


them  a  strong  scent  of  bad  tobacco  in  the  lower 
premises^  and  much  scandal,  kept  alive  in  the  divers 
pothouses  in  that  vicinity,  frequented  by  well 
calved,  highly  plushed  John  Thomases,  who  over 
their  gin  and  water  discussed  their  masters'  busi- 
ness, and  neglected  their  own  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

•  And  then  the  Bracebridges  took  a  far  cheaper 
house  in  a  pleasant  suburb,  and  Mrs.  Bracebridge 
— for  love  is  ever  hopeful — fondly  imagined  that 
by  making  his  home  loveable,  and  generously  for- 
getting the  past,  she  could  lure  him  from  dissipa- 
tion, and  that  he  would  find  his  home  quite  happy 
enough  without  such  society  as  had  disgraced  and 
broken  it  up  in  days  gone  by.  And  Henry  Brace- 
bridge for  a  while  returned  nightly  from  his 
chambers  with  a  lighter  heart  and  more  peace  of 
mind  than  he  had  known  for  years.  His  home 
was  now  his  all  in  all,  although  his  children  were 
away  at  school ;  and  his  wife  would  sit  for  hours 
by  his  side,  dividing  his  cares  and  doubling  his 
enjoyments  by  her  sweet  womanly  sympathy,  till, 

although  his  subscription  to  the Club  had  to 

be  given  up,  and  his  old  modicum  of  claret  and 
sherry  reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of  mere  vulgar, 
earthy  tasting  Marsala,  and  his  cigars,  Hudson*s 
best,  43s.  per  lb.,  exchanged  for  a  meerschaum 
pipe  and  bird*s  eye  tobacco,  he  congratulated  him- 
self that,  though  he  had  felt  life's  thorns,  life's 
flowers  were  yet  twined  round  his  path. 

But  at  last  some  of  the  old  set  found  him  out, 
left  their  cards,  were  invited  to  dinner,  condescended 
to  partake  of  humbler  fare,  of  course,  than  hereto- 
fore, but  nevertheless  greatly  enjoyed  themselves ; 
called ;  dined  again  and  again,  till  Bracebridge  in 
their  absence  found  his  home  veiy  slow,  and  drank 
more  than  was  good  for  him  to  make  it  faster. 
The  Marsala  now  was  too  weak  for  him ;  he  was 
so  tired  and  out  of  sorts  on  leaving  Westminster 
Hall  that  brandy  was  desirable,  then  whiskey,  then 
gin  for  cheapness,  and  now  we  come  to  gin  and — 
bitters,  too. 

Fortunately,  Mrs.  Bracebridge  had  a  small  inde- 
pendence, for  her  hasband's  business  had  dwindled 
to  very  little  per  annum,  and  he  expended  more  in 
a  week  on  some  of  his  drunken  bachelor  friends 
than  he  made  in  a  fortnight  by  briefs.  By  degrees 
his  friends  fell  off,  the  once  witty  companion  had 
now  nearly  degenerated  into  a  listless  sot,  and  men 
could  not  be  bored  to  keep  his  company.  He  then 
took  to  evening  drinking  in  the  parlour  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern,  where  among  the  tradesmen  of  the 
neighbourhood  he  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "  very  good  fellow,  and  no  one's  enemy 
but  his  own."  There  is  not  a  more  abominable 
euloginm  than  that.  Keflect  upon  its  true  mean- 
ing ;  think  of  the  poor  drunkard's  miserable  home ; 
think  of  the  sanctity  of  domestic  bliss  broken  in 
upon  by  the  coarse  realities  of  debauchery,  cu^ses, 
debt,  and  duns ;  see  the  poor,  pale  wife  sitting  up, 
alone,  night  after  night,  awaiting  her  husband's 
return,  sitting  in  the  arm  chair  by  the  fireside 
facing  the  portrait  of  her  husband,  taken  in  days 
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happy,  lost  for  ever,  while  the  husband  was  still  as 
the  lover,  and  the  wife  was  dear  as  the  bride  ;  or 
see  her  sitting  up  with  her  joung  sou,  a  boy  home 
for  the  holidays,  and  whose  life  is  overshadowed 
by  the  black  shade  of  his  father's  siu ;  see  that 
mother  and  that  son  weeping  bitter  tears  in  concert, 
listening  nervously  to  the  rustling  of  every  dead 
leaf,  and  the  footfall  of  every  policeman,  with 
"Surely  he  is  come  at  last/'  No  such  thing. 
Eleven,  twelve,  one — he  comes  not  yet.  Then 
hear  that  mother  bid  her  pale  boy  go  to  bed,  and 
his  entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  keep  dear  mamma 
company  a  little  longer. 

And  then — shift  the  scene. 

Enter  the  parlour  of  the  '*  highly  respectable** 
tavern,  where  that  son*s  father  is  sitting  in  au 
atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke,  .and  reeking,  steam- 
ing tumblers.  Listen  to  the  witless  jokes,  the 
twaddling  arguments,  the  maudlin  expressions  of 
mutual  friendship  and  sympathy  ;  see,  one  by  one, 
the  "  good  fellows  who  are  nobody *8  enemy  but 
their  own,'*  reeling  oul  homewards,  where  a  wife 
is  waiting  weary  with  her  vigil,  to  be  repeated 
to  morrow  night  no  doubt,  except  illness  or  apoplexy 
detain  the  ''good  fellow*'  from  his  accustomed 
society ;  and  then  lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  if 
you  be  one  of  those  humbugs  who  "  preach  unto 
us  smooth  things,"  who  invent  such  social  sophisms 
as  that  animadverted  on  above,  to  gloss  over  all 
that  is  gross,  selBsh,  and  cruel  in  manhood.  Am 
I  understood  rightly  P  I  trust  so.  I  have,  at  least, 
endeavoured  to  speak  plainly. 

Henry  Brabebridge  had  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  **  a  good  fellow,  who  is  nobody's  enemy  but 
his  own;"  yet  his  well  nigh  broken  hearted  wife 
and  sad  eyed,  indignant  son  gave  the  lie  to  that 
lying  saying. 

Margaret  firacebridge  was  at  this  time  a  girl  at 
school,  her  age  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen. 
A  letter  had  arrived  from  her  governess  to  say  that 
she  was  ill,  and  if  she  conid  be  removed  home  it 
would  be  better.  As  the  distance  was  small,  the 
removal  was  easily  accomplished,  and  that  night  of 
sorrowing,  father,  mother  and  brother  were  sitting 
round  her  bedside.  After  his  daughter  reached 
home,  Braccbridge  for  a  few  days  was  very  quiet ; 
but  as  Margaret  got  better  her  father  got  worse, 
and  came  home  in  a  disgusting  state  of  intoxica- 
tion at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  within  a  foit- 
night  after  her  arrival.  Drunkeness  had  completely 
destroyed  a  temper  once  good.  When  sober  he 
was  irritable  to  a  distressing  degree ;  when  drunk, 
positively  brutal.  Margaret  caught  a  cold,  got 
rapidly  worse,  and  was  considered  in  a  dying  state 
when  her  father,  who  had  been  staying  in  the 
country  for  a  week  with  a  friend,  returned  home. 
He  was  greatly  grieved,  and  in  answer  to  his  wife's 
entreaties  that  he  would  keep  himself  quiet,  asked 
her  angrily  if  she  thought  him  devoid  of  all  natural 
feeling  P  In  an  hour  or  two,  however,  wishing, 
he  said,  "  to  smoke  just  one  pipe,"  and  not  wishing 
the  smoke  to  annoy  his  daughter,  he  adjourned  to 
the  dearly  beloved  tavern,  and  his  resolution  for- 


gotten, came  home  reeling  drunk  at  daybreak.  His 
wife  had  sent  the  servant  for  him,  and  then  bis 
son  Arthur,  but  he  had  ordered  the  landlord  to  say 
he  wa3  not  there  if  any  one  come  for  him,  andJiu 
daughter  was,  by  the  time  he  got  home,  dying  ta&i ; 
and  the  drunken  father  hearins:  thb  had,  dopite 
all  entreaties,  reeled  up  stairs  into  his  dying  ohOd's 
room. 

"  Sir,*'  said  the  surgeon,  sternly,  "  this  is  no 
place  for  drunken  men.  I  mast  beg  you  wUl  not 
disturb  your  daughter*8  dying  moments.*' 

Braoebridge  only  replied  by  a  hiccup,  a  guttonl 
sort  of  laugh,  and  "  All  right,  ole  flow ." 

His  wife  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
weeping.  His  son  (who  was  far  older  for  his  age 
than  most  boys,  thanks  to  his  father*s  sins),  stooi 
watching  the  scene  with  hatred  of  bis  degraded 
father  gbring  from  his  eye  and  evinced  by  his 
firmly  contracted  lips.  The  son  had  lost  all  respect 
for  his  father,  who  in  his  cups  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  most  fearful  language  to  hb  family. 
The  son  was  morally  and  physically  superior  to  the 
wretched  object  before  him,  and  they  both  knew 
it.  To  the  father's  threats  and  coarse  blasphemies 
the  son  would  only  reply  by  some  qaiei>  eold 
sarcasm.  He  felt  his  superiority ;  the  fathv  felt 
it,  and,  alas !  that  it  should  be  written,  thej  hated 
each  other  by  this  time ! 

Arthur  Bracebridge  had  been  sent  to  Harrow, 
had  been  removed  thence  when  his  falher*a  altered 
circumstances  forbade  his  longer  continuance  there, 
and  was  now  at  home,  idling  away  his  time,  with 
no  chance  of  getting  into  any  profession,  hts  father 
being  too  poor  at  present  to  pay  for  his  learning  or 
the  rudiments  of  any,  and  too  far  gone  in  lethargic 
debauchery  to  "set  his  shoulder  to  the  wberi**aikdl 
work  hard  for  his  family*8  good. 

Brought  up  in  a  school  wheie  extravaganoe  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  with  a  home  where  good 
example  was  out  of  the  question,  where  diagraeefal 
scenes  were  nightly  and  daily  enacted,  till  he  had 
lost  all  respect  for  his  father;  haying  aoquked 
from  his  father*s  friends,  witty  worldlii^s,  oiiich 
so  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  t.^.,  of  the  bUek 
side  of  it ;  what  wonder  is  there  if  poor  Arthar 
should  become  the  dreariest  of  all  diaraclers,  a 
talented,  keen  boy,  with  none  of  the  lightheart- 
edness  of  youth — a  cynic  at  seventeen  P  At  niae- 
teen  he  was  forced  into  a  merchant's  offiee,  a 
situation  for  which  he  was  totally  anquatificd,  pear 
fellow,  and  which  he  entered  under  protest,  aad 
resigned  in  sheer  weariness  and  disgust  a  jear 
afterwards.  He  wished  to  go  to  the  bar,  bat  his 
father  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  afford  that, 
for  alcohol  cost  him  too  much  per  annum  to  allov 
him  to  brighten  his  son's  prospects. 

But  the  end  of  all  this  soon  drew  nigh.  His 
father  for  some  weeks  past  had  nevor  been  pcoperij 
sober ;  sleep  forsook  his  pillow  ;  he  rose  eacif  ,  aad 
gin  and  bitters  were  consumed  till  he  west  to  ateep 
in  an  arm  chair,  and  dosed  till  breakfast  tiMr, 
when  he  would  wake  up  to  bemoan  his  hard  lot  m 
life,  for  so  he  termed  his  self  brought  misery. 
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Debt,  duns,  and  an  execution  followed  in  speedy 
sttocesaion.  Every  piece  of  furniture  this  illfated 
family  possessed  was  sold  by  the  brokers.  It  was 
a  bitter  sight  to  see  poor  Mrs.  firacebridge  the 
morning  she  moved  her  things  away  from  their 
little  house  at  Paddington.  Ail  their  little  cherished 
nieknaoks,  pictures,  aud  books  were  sold,  and 
Bracebridge  sat  drinking  in  a  neighbouring  gin- 
shop  while  the  sale  was  going  on  at  home.  A 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  which  of  itself  worth 
little,  was,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  painted 
by  an  eminent  artist,  worth  something,  was  with 
other  pictures  put  up  for  sale  by  Bracebridge*8 
ereditors.  Young  Arthur  Bracebridge  was  there 
to  buy  it,  if  possible,  for  a  few  shillings ;  but  bid- 
ding was  brisk,  and  it  was  speedily  run  up  to  more 
pounds  than  he  had  shillings  to  offer.  Ho  gave  it 
up  for  lost,  and  was  turning  away  when  a  dirty- 
looking  Jew,  staring  hard  at  him,  said — *'  Are  you 
not  Mr.  Bracebridge's  son  ?  Poor  boy,  go  home ; 
this  is  no  place  for  such  as  you.'* 

Arthur  was  naturally  of  a  proud  disposition; 
the  proud  are  never  more  so  than  when  in  unde- 
seired  porerty.  7iis  pride  was  wounded,  however 
^nongXj,  at  being  so  addressed,  and  he  told  the 
little  Jew  roughly  to  mind  his  own  business,  and 
bestow  pity  when  asked  for  it.  The  Jew  said 
nothing,  but  attended  to  the  picture  biddings. 

"  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  by  Sir  Thon^as 
Lawrence,'*  cried  the  auctioneer,  "  going,  going  at 
£10;  nolKM^v  bids  more  ?  Fine  work  of  art  like 
this — going— thank  you,  sir.  £10  5s.  bid  ;  going 
at  £10  5s.  Thank  you,  sir— £10  10s. ;  £10 15s. 
— going,  gone !"  The  portrait  of  poor  Arthur's 
mother  was  thus  knocked  down  to  the  little  Jew 
pietore  dealer  whom  Arthur  had  snubbed  but  ten 
aiinutes  before.  The  boy  turned  away  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  went  to  the  wretched  lodgings  his 
mother  had  taken  for  them,  where,  in  an  hour's 
time,  a  knock  came  at  the  door.  The  sluttish 
maid  of  all  work  yelled  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  "  A  parcel  for  Mr.  Bracebridge."  Arthur 
opened  it.  It  was  his  mother's  picture,  with  a 
note  attached  to  it,  signed  "  Malachi  Lyons." 

Strange,  thought  he,  that  a  Jew  should  make 
bim  a  present  of  what  cost  the  Jew  £10  15s.  The 
note  in  part  explained  this  unwonted  liberality  or 
generosity  of  an  Israelite.  The  note,  divested  of 
bttd  spelling,  ran  thus : 

Jf  T  Deab  Boy— I  once  had  a  brother — a  very  bad  fellov 
— wbo  was  indicted  for  forgery,  of  which  he  was,  for  a  won- 
der, innocent,  at  — ,  on  the  —  circuit.  We  did  not  know 
of  this.  He  bad  no  money  to  fee  counsel.  Your  father 
kindly  defended  him  for  nothing.  He  was  found  guilty— 
•enfeoced  to  death.  Your  father,  firmly  belie?ing  in  his 
inoocenoe,  got  up  fresh  e?idence,and  a  petition  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  my  brother  received  a  free  pardon.  Take 
Uus  »  a  Mnall  toJien  of  a  Jew's  gratitude.  God  bless  yon, 
my  hoj,  Malachi  Ltohs. 

Now,  ny  readers  may,  and  perhaps  will,  believe 
this  to  be  a  fiction.  If  it  be,  as  regards  names 
and  dates,  it  is  a  fiction  founded  on  fact.  I  have, 
ewer  since  these  things  came  to.  my  knowledge, 
thoaght  more  kindly  of  the  despised  Jew  brokers. 


That  good  act  of  one  has  softened  my  heart  to 
them  all.  Arthur  never  saw  the  little  generous 
Jew  dealer  again,  though  in  after  years  he  sought 
for  him  ;  but  he  never  forgot  that  act  of  kindness, 
and  has  told  me  of  it  many  times  with  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

The  elder  Bracebridge,  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  family  in  more  comfortable  lodgings, 
became  worse  and  worse;  he  habitually  pawned 
his  wife's  clothes  and  his  own  to  get  giii,  and  on 
one  occasion  knocked  her  down  for  striving*  to 
prevent  his  spending  the  money  so  obtained  in  low 
debauchery.  A  painful  scene  ensued.  The  son, 
seeing  his  mother  so  brutally  treated,  struck  his 
father  and  then  rushed  out  of  the  house.  His 
father  pursued  him,  aud  when  in  a  short  time 
he  returned,  heart-sick  with  what  had  occurred, 
his  mother  inquired  if  he  had  seen  his  father  lately. 
He  had  not ;  neither  did  his  father  ever  return 
home  again. 

An  anxious  night  was  spent  in  expecting  him 
home.  He  came  not.  Next  day  and  night  were 
so  passed ;  when,  seeing  an  account  in  the  papers 
of  a  shocking  accident  which  had  happened  to  a 
drunken  man,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  dray, 
and  whose  name,  it  was  ascertained  from  papers  in 
his  Dockets,  was  Bracebridge,  they  procecKied  to 
Quy  s  Hospital,  and  there  saw  the  wretched  man 
lying  on  his  deathbed,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  ward 
filled  with  ghastly-looking  occupants.  The  hand 
of  death  was  on  bim,  and  he  was  sober  now.  His 
wife  and  son  obtained  permission  to  stay  with  him. 
Arthur  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  father  and 
entreated  his  forgiveness.  It  was  freely  granted, 
and  poor  Bracebridge  asked  forgiveness  in  his  turn 
of  his  wife  and  son  in  like  manner,  warning  his  son 
against  drinking,  and  pointing  to  his  own  shattered 
limbs  as  a  frightful  example  of  its  evils.  Then 
he  requested  his  wife  to  endeavour  to  put  Arthur 
to  the  bar ;  then  he  spoke  of  byegone  times  with 
bitter  remorse.  His  wife  bent  over  lum,  kissed 
his  scarred  forehead ;  he  then  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall.  His  mind  seemed  to  wander,  for,  like 
the  dying  Eabtaff,  "  he  babbled  of  green  fields," 
and  then  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  Helen,  not  as 
his  wife,  but  as  the  Miss  Helen  Dormer  of  long 
ago,  in  their  courtship  days.  Then  his  eyes  slowly 
opened,  closed  again ;  he  heaved  a  long,  low  sigh, 
and  so  he  died ! 

And  thus  Henry  Bracebridge  passed  away  from  . 
life's  cheqoered  scene,  and  the  world  went  on 
merrily  as  before,  while  his  poor  widow  was  sob* 
bing  fit  to  break  her  heart  as  she  sat,  with  Arthur's 
hand  in  hcr*8,  by  her  poor,  long  erring  husband's 
grave. 

Arthur  went  to  the  bar,  and  lived  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  his  mother's  declining  years.  He  likewise 
applied  himself  to  literature,  and  was  a  successful 
author.  But  sadness  was  the  characteristic  trait 
of  his  books  as  of  his  countenance.  The  events  of 
the  past  were  unforgotten  if  forgiven.  He  was, 
perhaps,  prejudiced  by  notions  early  formed,  but 
'  he  avoided  society  as  much  as  possible,  and  when- 
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ever  jesU  were  keenest,  laughter  loudest,  and  wine 
flowing  fastest,  his  face  would  darken  o?er  as  with 
the  shadow  of  some  bitter  passing  memory.  And 
who  will  wonder  at  this^  He  thought  at  such 
times  as  these  of  his  father's  past — its  sins  and 
sorrows,  its  bright  promises,  its  wretched  fulfil- 
ments, its  sunny  dawn,  its  cloudy  and  dreary  close ; 
and  if  Arthur  Braoebridge,  because  he  followed  not 


in  his  poor  father's  footsteps,  was  often  fotei  a 
"  kill  joy,"  and  one  never  likely  to  deterre  the 
title  of  a  *•  good  fellow,"  he  ooTeted  it  not,  for  bt 
remembered  those  words  in  oonneotion  with  ootaiB 
others  (which  together  form  the  heading  of  this 
story  of  real  life),  and  he  shadderingiy  breiUied 
in  bated  breath — "  Gin  and— Bhtbrs  !" 


TANGLED   TALK. 


'  Sir,  we  had  talk.*'— iV.  .WbiMm.  ,    ^ 

•Betterbeanootlawthannotfk^.*'— .^w»PKwil,«fc<0»lf  Owe.        ^        ,      ^         ,     ^ 
*  The  honoarmbleet  part  of  talk  it  to  gire  the  oooaeion  ;  and  than  to  moderate  again,  i 


I  past  to  loinewlutt  daeu' 


STREPHON  TO  SYLVIA.  AGAIN. 

Dbabbst  Stltia, — There  was,  you  know,  an  em- 
peror^— Domitian  or  Caligula,  it  does  not  matter — 
who  wished  that  mankind  had  all  one  neck  between 
them,  80  that  he  might  decapitate  the  human  race 
at  a  blow.  Lord  Byron  had  a  wish  much  more 
genial,  but  quite  as  wild— namely,  that  the 
daughters  of  Eve  (pardon  me  that  affected  euphe- 
mism, as  this  is  going  into  print), 

had  bat  one  rosy  mooth, 
That  he  might  kiu  them  all,  from  north  to  soath. 

I,  too,  have  often  a  wish,  as  wild  as  either ;  not 
80  genial  as  that  of  his  deceased  lordship,  not  so 
cruel  as  that  of  his  deceased  slaughtermanship. 
You  will  say,  my  dear,  it  is  very  oharaoterisiic  of 
your  Strephon's  morbid  inquisitiveness ;  and  you 
who,  by  tiding  him  out  of  himself,  have  done  so 
much  to  cure  him  of  that  fault  (uo  merit  to  you, 
but  some  thanks,  and  much  love  for  it),  may  blame 
it  as  freely  as  you  please.  But  the  wish  b,  in 
brief,  this — that  all  adult  mankind  could  be  con- 
stituted into  one  accessible  catechumen  for  him  to 
interrogate  concerning  their  experience.  What  I 
want  for  settling  the  psychological  problems  that 
are  constantly  putting  themselves  to  me,  is  to 
know  how  everybody  else  thinks  and  feels.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  encyclopndic  character 
of  my  own  gleanings  from  the  broad  field  of  life 
(but  that  you  know,  dear  girl) ;  but  I  sometimes 
make  mistakes  (which  you  also  know,  and  I  wish 
you'd  tell  me  of  them  oftener ;  don't  be  afraid,  I 
won't  sulk,  Syl.),  and  still  oftener  I  find  myself 
without  that  satisfying  certainty  in  my  conclusions 
which  is  so  comforting  and  cordial  to  a  weakling, 
and  not  disagreeable  to  anybody. 

I  notice  that  everybody  has  his  own  special  range 
of  observations,  and  by  incessant  importation  I 
endeavour  to  make  mine  absolutely  cosmopolitan. 
But  who  is  equal  to  these  things  ?  So  long  as 
there  is  anything  you  do  not  know,  the  best  looking 
conclusion  may  prove  to  be  a  mere  fallada 
aceideniit  (mare's  nest,  dear,  if  you  have  forgotten 


your  ^'Watts's  Logic),  which  a  new  fact  may 
make  appear  ridiculous,  l^ow,  if  I  ooold  only 
say  to  the  coUeotive  Adam-and-Eve,  How  do  yon 
feel  on  such  a  point  f  and  the  catediame&  ooM 
answer  with  one  voice,  "  I  feel  so  and  so,**  what  a 
psychologist  your  Strephon  would  be!  "Yes,'* 
you  say,  '*  be  would  know  too  much.'* 

Tliat  is  true ;  profoundly  true.  I  suppote  life 
would  be  an  impracticability  to  a  man  who  oanied 
so  much  sail.  Ignorance  and  uncertainty  are, 
doubtless,  necessary  factors  in  the  sums  we  have 
given  us  to  work  out  in  our  relations  wiih  ea^ 
other.  And  my  wish,  if  it  were  serious,  eaniest, 
and  cherished,  would  amount  to  a  ain.  For,  tho^ 
my  "  views"  are  purely  speculative  when  the  wish 
in  question  slips  through  my  brain ;  yet,  inMmiflk 
as  no  fact  in  human  experience  stands  absoluMj 
alone  and  disconnected,  I  could  never  get  the 
precise  thing  I  wanted  to  know,  witboat  teHiag 
away  fragments  of  the  living,  sacred,  newer 
intended-to-be-serutmisedtissoeof  the  individiiallife 
along  with  it.  It  would  be  as  impoBsiUe  as  to 
cut  a  pound  of  flesh  without  spilling  »  drop  of 
blood. 

After  all  this  you  will,  I  am  sure,  wonder  what- 
ever it  is  I  want  to  know  next  ?  And  jovi  wiA 
be — not  surprised,  for  Strephon  has  loag  loet  the 
power  of  startling  you — but  amused  to  find  thati 
as  Mr.  Toot's  said,  "it's  of  no  oonaeqnaioe, 
thank  you."  What,  my  own  belored,  with  yow 
strong  human  instincts  and  keen  appredfttion  of 
the  greatness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  fewness  of 
the  labourers,  will  you  think  of  me  for  boayiag 
myself  with  gossamer  speculations  about  the  ueir 
and  the  coloue  of  lote  ?  "  Idle  boy,"  you  saj. 
'  I  had  better  thoughts  of  you ;  off,  off  to  the 
harvest  field,  about  the  Master's  businesd  !** 

But  let  me  say  my  say,  and  then  I  will  go  aad 
try  to  reap  and  bind  as  you  bid  me.  Onoe,  whca 
I  saw  the  electric  light  in  an  exhausted  reoeifer— 
an  imitation,  b  it  not,  of  the  northern  anroia  f — 
it  struck  me  that  that  unutterable  living  bhe- 
white  brilliam^y  veiling  itself   in  a  pak 
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must  be  the  colour  of  love.  A  foolish  thought, 
says  Qradgrind.  But  if,  dear,  he  says  so  to  you 
as  jou  read  this  letter,  answer  him,  "  Get  thee 
bebdnd  me,  Satan.*'  Love,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a 
stone,  or  a  shell,  or  a  bit  of  wood,  or  a  leaf,  or 
anything  that  Qradgrind  could  classify  ;  nor  can  it, 
so  far  as  I  see,  be  proyed  to  be  any  way  capable 
of  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  or  the  (conventionally 
more)  congenial  moon's.  But  if  there  is  mourn- 
fulness  in  black,  and  sobriety  in  drab,  and  royalty 
in  purple,  and  innocence  in  white,  and  freshness  in 
green,  and  courage  in  red,  and  religiosity  in  blue 
— why  not  love  in  the  auroral  glory  f  "  These,'' 
says  Qradgrind,  supposing  hkn  (pardon  the  sup- 
position that  any  mortal  creature  could  disobey 
you,  Sylvia)  to  have  disobeyed  you,  and  kept 
within  hearing — "  these  are  mere  matters  of  fancy, 
symbolism,  analogy."  les,  I  dare  say ;  but  what 
is  analogy  ?  Why  does  the  lighting  upon  a  new 
one  cause  a  thrill  of  joy  to  minds  of  a  certain 
stamp,  and  some  pleasure  to  all  minds  whatsoever  P 
Is  our  sympathy  with  symbols  a  thing  of  habit  and 
conTcntion,  or  does  it  strike  its  roots  deep  down  in 
the  spirit,  refusing  to  be  grubbed  up,  or  even 
grabbed  ad<mi,  to  any  purpose  P  I,  for  one,  stand 
by  the  latter  alternative.  I  think  there  is  a  posi- 
tive relation  between  (for  instance)  given  colours 
and  given  states  of  being,  the  full  significance  of 
which  we  may  never  discover  on  this  side  the  spot 
where  we  meet 

the  Shadow  fear*d  of  man. 
Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds ; 

Uioagh  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  passing  glimpse 
of  it  here  and  there,  in  what  is  called  imaginative 
writing,  especially  in  the  writings  of  the  poets. 

From  Milton  we  have  an  authoritative  utterance 
upon  the  subject  of  the  colour  of  love.  You 
remember,  dear,  that  when  Adam  asks  the  "  angel 
guest  familiar"  if  there  is  love  in  heaven,  and,  if 
so,  what  are  its  modes,  and  how  the  shining  ones 
"mix  irradiance,*'  that  glorious  creature  of  Qod — 
not  privileged,  which,  indeed,  were  no  privilege,  to 
be  without  "shame,  divine  shame," — blushes 
CEi.ssnAL  Eoer  bid,  Love's  profib  httb — 
the  line  so  beautifully  commented  upon  (uncon- 
scioasly,  no  doubt)  by  Keats  in  "Lamia," 
part  I.: — 

Into  the  green-reeessad  woods  they  flew, 
Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

Now,  we  have,  you  see,  in  that  line  from  "  Para- 
diBe  liost,"  enough  to  show  us  that  the  singer  had 
his  own  idea  about  the  colour  of  love.  We  have 
''lowe*8  proper  hue,"  the  hue  that  absolutely 
belongs  to  it,  as  a  property  and  characteristic. 
Tbeo,  the  hue  in  the  poet's  eye  is  "rosy  red,"  the 
trae  auroral  flush.  And,  last,  not  least,  Sylvia,  it 
ia  •*  ceU*tial  ro«y  red."  Now  what,  my  dear,  is  a 
<«  oeieatial  rosy  red  F"  It  is  white  for  innocence, 
^Qterfused  (may  I  say  interfused  ?)  with  blue  for 
{j^^weJih'nebS,  divineuess,  religiousness,  and  sofily 
^Qjled  with  pink  for  tenderness  or  desire.  And 
ij^^    |a  the  light  of  the  aurora,  and  what  I  called 


(of  Milton  and  Keats  unheeding  the  while)  the 
colour  of  love ;  the  colour  you  would  have  in  a 
flower  if  you  could  blend  the  tints  of  the  lily,  the 
convolvulus,  and  the  rose,  but  which  no  flower 
could  give  as  it  is  given  in  the  electric  aurora,  for 
want  of  ligM  and  moHon — two  elements  which,  in 
the  countenance  of  the  bashful  archangel,  would 
be  supplied  by  the  lucid  eyes,  and  the  invisible- 
visible  shimmering  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.*^ 

Now  comes  the  precise  point  upon  which,  at 
this  present  writing,  I  wished  informatiou  from 
the  monster  catechumen  of  whom  I  just  now  spake 
unto  you.  Is  what  I  now  allude  to  a  universal 
or  a  general  experience  P  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  human  lover,  at  some  (uncertain  and  varying) 
stage  of  the  progress  of  his  passion,  has  vouch- 
safed to  him  a  vision  of  the  love-light  (I  do  hope 
Qradgrind  is  fairly  round  the  corner,  my  dear  !— 
just  see ;  and  if  not,  ring  up  Plush  to  kick  him, 
will  you  P) ;  in  virtue  of  which  vision  he  sees  and 
hears  unutterable  things,  and  is  then  and  there 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  Seventh  heaven ; 
the  talismanic  memory  of  which  time  and  which 
things  stays  by  him  more  or  less  vividly  all  his 
life,  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  faithful  to  the 
new  sense  which  was  then  conferred,  anneals  him 
from  pain,  and  naughtiness,  and  folly  all.  He 
may  see  this  love-light  in  a  glory  around  his  mis- 
tress \  or  in  a  sudden,  unaccountable  flash,  as  if 

All  HeaTen  harst  her  starry  floors. 
And  strowed  her  lights  below, 

(that,  you  know,  is  in  your  Tennyson,  in  "  St, 
Agnes,")  ;  or  in  a  more  or  less  rapid  sparkle  in 
8pace-~or  in  all  three.  Beautifully  do  I  find  the 
telling  of  the  vision — yes,  and  the  interpretation 
thereof,  my  own— in  "  The  Angel  in  the  House," 
canto  viii.  "  Life  of  Life"  is  what  the  verses  are 
headed,  and  it  seems  by  that  title  as  if  the  poet 
had  a  glimpse  of  something  which  I  have  often 
tried  to  say,  but  never  shall  be  able ! 

UTS   or  L17I. 

What's  that,  which,  ere  I  spake,  was  gone, 

Sojojifid  and  inttnte^  a  spark 
That,  whilst  o*erhead  the  wonder  shone. 

The  day,  before  bnt  doll,  grew  dark  P 
I  do  not  know  ;  bnt  this  I  know. 

That,  had  the  splendour  lived  a  year, 
The  trnth  that  I  9ome  heavenly  show 

Did  see,  conld  not  be  now  more  clear. 

Thus  far  the  vision. 
tion  : — 


Now  the    interpreta- 


This  know  I,  too  ;  might  mortal  breath 

Express  the  passion  then  inspired, 
Evil  would  die  a  natnral  death. 

And  nothing  transient  be  desired; 
And  error  from  the  sonl  would  pass, 

And  leave  the  senses  pure  and  strong 
As  sunbeams.     But  the  best,  alas. 

Has  neither  memory  nor  tongue. 


*  You  are  aware,  Syl.,  that  a  human  face  is  never  ia 
absolute  lest. 

t  The  italics,  Syhia  are  mine. 
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HOV  IT  STRIKES  AN  OCTStDBR. 


I  should  like  to  quote  the  verses  which  follow, 
because  ihey  more  fully  bring  out  the  poet's  coh- 
tciousnets  of  what  he  was  singiog ;  they  show  that 
he  believed  in  the  "  starry  culminalion"  of  love, 
as  bringing  what  he  here  calls 

THE  BXTELlTIOir. 

An  idle  poet,  hem  and  there, 

Looks  roand  him,  bat,  for  all  tiie  rest, 
The  world,  nnCithomably  fair. 

It  daller  than  a  witling*t  jest. 
LoTe  wakes  men,  once  a  lifetime  eaeh ; 

They  lift  their  heary  lids,  and  look ; 
And,  lo,  what  one  sweet  page  can  teadi 

They  read  with  joy,  then  shot  the  book. 
And  some  giro  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme. 

And  roost  forget ;  bat  either  way, 
That,  and  the  child's  nnheeded  dream. 

Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day. 

In  "  The  Angel  in  the  House"  we  have  a  fortu- 
nate, unselGsh,  reverent-hearted  lover,  and  how  (he 
vision  befel  Mm,  In  "  Maud,"  the  lover  is  neither 
fortunate  nor  unselfish,  and  it  comes  to  him  in 
another  way.  But  it  comes ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
on  a  dull  day,  too.  There  are  other  points  of 
coincidence  which  I  do  not  care  to  point  out,  be- 
cause Gkith  and  Askelon  would,  doubtless,  find 
them  monstrous  funny : — 

Horning  arises,  stormy  and  pale. 

No  son,  bat  a  wannish  glare. 

In  fold  opon  fold  of  hneless  cl^d. 

And  the  bodded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow'd, 

Caoght  and  cnflTd  by  the  gale : 

I  had  fancied  it  woold  be  fair. 

Whom  bot  Maad  should  I  meet 

Last  night,  when  the  sonset  bomi'd 

On  the  blossom*d  gable  ends 

At  the  head  of  the  Tillage  street ; 

Whom  but  Maod  shonld  I  meet  P 

And  she  toochM  my  hand,  with  a  smile  so  sweet, 

She  made  me  dirine  amends 

Por  a  coortesy  not  retum'd* 

This  is  merely  **  preludions**  :— 

And  thos  a  deUcaie  tpark 
Of  growing  and  glowing  light 
Throogh  the  livelong  hours  of  the  dark 
Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  dreams, 
Ready  to  burst  in  a  colow'djlame  ; 
Till  at  last,  when  the  morning  came, 
In  a  clond  it  faded,  and  seems 
But  an  ashen-grey  delight. 

If  anybody,  any  cousiu  of  Gradgrind,  for 
example,  should  suggest  to  you  that  the  spark  of 
light  here  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech  for  the  new- 
bom  hope  of  the  harassed  lover,  let  him  know 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  think  it  means 
that,  but  also  that  the  new-born  hope  appeared  to 
the  love  sense  in  the  "joyful  and  intense  spark'*  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  There  is  something 
slightly  pyrotechnic  about  the  vision  of  Maud's 
lover,  I  fancy.  That  of  Honor's  is  more  starry 
and  supermundane,  and  the  freer,  nobler,  less 
troubled  soul  of  the  recipient  interprets  it  to  itself 
at  once. 

But,  Sylvia,  if  there  is  a  love-light,  should  there 
not  be  a  friendship^light  F     If  so,  it  would  be  a 


light  without  the  rosiness,  and  that  would  fredy 
mingle  with  the  common  sunshine.  The  "rosy 
red"  is  "love's  proper  kue* — its  peadiuu—h 
distinctive  characteristic.  The  friendship-light 
must  be  simpler,  and  must  not  blush.  Is  there 
in  any  poet  any  hint  of  an  eiperienced,  or  possibk- 
to-be-experienced  friendship-light,  as  a  thing  posi- 
tively visible  to  the  friendship  sense  ?  I  think  so; 
and  in  a  shape  resembling  invocation,  io  tvo  of 
the  cases  which  occur  to  me.  The  first  is  from 
"  In  Memoriam,"  poem  Ixxxix : — 

When  rosy  plumelets  toft  the  larch. 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush  ; 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush. 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  Mardi : 

Come !  wear  ike  form  by  wkieh-I  knew 

Thy  tpirU  in  time  among  thy  peert ; 

The  hope  of  unaccomplished  years 
Be  large  and  Incid  round  thy  brow. 

When  summer*s  hourly-mellowing  change 

May  breathe  with  many  roses  sweet 

Upon  the  tlionsand  wares  of  wheat. 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange; 

Come!  not  in  watches  of  the  night. 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm  ; 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after-form, 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light ! 

To  which  there  is  a  startling  parftllel  in  tbs 
closing  verses  of  Charles  Lamb's  brief  "  la  ICc- 
moriam"  for  "  Hester" — his  quakeress  frk&d,  be 
it  remembered ;  no  passion  of  his,  bat  simply  s 
companion : — 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 

Some  summer  mormuff 
When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  Idles  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  forewarning! 

With  which  quotation  from  the  writings  of  ^ 
friendliest  of  men,  I  will  leave  off.  Tell  Bf, 
dear,  what  you  think  of  all  this.  Perhaps  the 
love-light  and  the  friendship-light  are  botk  exela- 
sively  masculine  experiences?  How  ciuioas  thit 
would  be,  if  it  were  so.  Probe  your  conaebus> 
ness,  Sylvia,  and  tell  me.  "  I  never  will,'*  joa  say, 
"  I  hate  all  your  probing !  Go,  find  joor  si^Lle, 
and  off  to  the  harvest  field  !'*  I  go,  I  go,  mistress 
of  mine,  like  your  faithful,  obedient 

Streprov. 


"  HOW  IT  STRIKES  AN  OUTSIDER." 

In  the  last  number,  under  the  heading  "Gaiiotts 
Denoniiuational*  Intelligence,**  I  referred,  amosg 
other  matters  which  struck  me  as  exiS»t- 
iug  that  exceeding  littleness  of  braia  and  heart 
which  is  the  most  obvious  characteristie  of  tie 
**  correct*'  classes  in  general,  to  the  great  Rabsoa 
squabble  at  New  College.  My  words  (editorially 
modified  in  two  or  three  places,  with  one  ioterpob- 
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lation — namely,  the  words,  "  Why  did  he  not  try 
to  work  a  reformation  ?)  have  been  quoted  by  the 
Patriot,  as  showing  "  How  it  strikes  an  outsider," 
and  the  quotation  is  accompanied  by  a  strong 
expression  of  editorial  surprise  that  I  should 
have  "stumbled  upon'*  the  matter  at  all.  Those 
who^have  been  accustomed  to  read,  and  still  more 
those  who  know  me  personally,  will  be  a  little 
imased  at  all  this.  It  is  a  pure  assumption  that  I 
am  an  •*  outsider,*'  even  in  the  narrow,  silly  sense  in 
which  the  Patriot  uses  the  word.  Also,  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  •*  stumble  upon"  everything,  and, 
pretty  generally,  manage  to  do  so.  My  quoter 
does  not  "  expect"  me  "  to  think  and  feel  as  we 
feeL'*  Nor  do  1  expect  him,  and  such  as  he,  to 
think  and  feel  as  I  feel,  and  as  men  of  intelligence, 
reading,  taste,  and  worth  do,  for  the  most  part, 
feel  about  the  inanities  and  insincerities  of  a 
certain  numerous  class,  concerning  whom  my  in- 
formation is  not  that  of  an  outsider.  But  this 
writer,  and  his  class,  would  get  a  wonderful  li^ht 
on  what  it  is  that  makes  them  ridiculous,   and 


almost  hateful,  out  of  their  own  borders,  if  they 
would  try  and  understand,  once  for  all,  that  a  true 
man  is  not  an  outsider  to  anything  but  what  is 
wicked.  It  is  he,  and  they,  and  their  like,  who 
are  the  real  outsiders ,  not  I. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  due  to  the  truth  to 
say  (what  I  have  said  before  in  these  papers  and 
elsewhere),  that  the  majority  of  our  litterateurs 
do  not  understand  the  class  in  question,  or  deal 
fairly  with  it  in  their  writings,  Mr.  Dickens  is  as 
ignorant  of  Evangelicism  as  Lord  Derby  of  geology. 
The  same  with  all  the  playwrights  and  light 
writers.  I  am  not  an  outsider  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  outsiders ;  but  I  am  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  the  most  nauseous  dish  of  little- 
heartedness  and  little- wittedness  to  be  found  in 
our  journalism,  is  that  served  up  in  the  denomina- 
tional intelligence  x)f  our  so-called  relij^ous  news- 
papers. I  frequently  read  it,  turn  it  over,  put 
this  and  that  together,  and  make  extracts  for  future 
use.  I  know  of  what  I  affirm,  and  cannot  soften 
what  I  say. 


IRISH    LYRICS.* 


In  most  eases  the  lyrics  of  a  country  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  written.  They  strike  home  to  the  hearts  of 
the  masses,  because  they  emanate  from  sympathetic 
organisms ;  they  touch  the  feelings  of  the  multi- 
tude, whatever  the  subject,  and  always  find  a  plain- 
tive or  a  stirring  echo  in  some  corner  of  the  bosom. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  construction  of  a 
lyric,  nationally  speaking,  that  its  prevailing  idea 
should  be  drawn  from  the  soil  on  which  it  is 
written—though  that  is  exhaustible;  but  it  is 
not  imperative  that  it  should  be  composed  in  the 
vernacular  to  confer  ou  it  the  type  of  nationality. 
Certainly,  when  the  vernacular  and  the  subject  are 
both  taken  from  the  nation,  the  lyric  appeals  all 
the  more  powerfully  to  the  heart,  and  awakens 
sentiments  that  might  otherwise  remain  dormant. 
Few  countries  on  earth  are  barren  of  some  descrip* 
tion  of  Ijric  poetry — if  any.  Italy  is  not  encum- 
bered with  them,  though  celebrated  as  a  land  of 
scng.  Spain  possesses  Ijrics  in  abundance,  and 
still  more  ballads,  chiefly  pertaining  to  the  olden 
time.  Portugal  has  songs  which  were  sung  by  the 
million.  France  boasts  of  her  drinking  songs,  her 
ekoMMOKs  a  guerre^  her  love  lyrics,  and  her  patriotic 
strains.  From  the  days  of  Henry  Quatre,  down  to 
those  of  Beranger,  the  lyrics  of  France  have  been 
accumulating  without  losing  any  of  these  charac* 
teristics  by  which  they  will  always  be  distinguished. 
Germany  overflows  with  Ijrics  intensely  German, 
so  dothe'northern  countries,  not  excepting  Russia. 
The  east  is  a  fertile  laud  for  lyrics,  from  the  far 


boundary  of  Persia  to  the  plains  of  Marathou.  We 
do  not  know  how  they  are  off  for  lyric  effusious  in 
China;  but,*  if  they  are  numerous,  they  can  be 
about  little  else  than  flying  dragons,  chop  sticks, 
and  birds*  nests— ^ not  particularly  attractive  sub- 
jects for  the  s wilier  of  Heliconian  waters.  In 
England  we  have  lyrics  by  the  thousands,  such  as 
they  are ;  yet  the  number  that  bears  any  distinc- 
tive feature  is  very  circumscribed.  There  is  no 
positive  character  in  the  general  run  of  the  lyrics 
of  England — nothing  that  is  calculated  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  ordinary  songs  printed  in 
choice  grammatical  language.  There  are  no  doubt 
exceptions  to  the  broad  rule.  The  nautical  lyrics 
of  England  are,  of  their  class,  inimitable ;  and  some 
of  the  provincial  songs  .wear  a  decidedly  English 
aspect ;  but  the  latter  is  only  provincial — nothing 
more.  The  song  of  a  Somersetshire  farmer,  ren- 
dered in  the  Somerset /mi/om,  would  be  a  puzzler  to 
a  Newcastle  miner,  while  the  "  stave "  of  the 
miner  would  addle  the  brains  of  all  Kent  and 
Essex,  with  Devonshire  thrown  in,  before  head  or 
tail  could  be  made  of  it.  Almost  every  county 
in  England  has  its  own  peculiar  class  of  lyrics,  but 
they  are  not  homogenous — not  nationally  charac- 
teristic. An  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
English  lyrics  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
termed  American,  or  Canadian,  or  more,  for  that 
matter,  because  they  are  merely  associated  with 
the  language,  not  with  any  pervading  feeling 
among  the  people.  No  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe — and  we  speak  advisedly — can  boast  of 
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such  an  opulence  of  true,  genuine,  national  Ijrics 
aa  Scotland.  All  ranks  in  society  from  the  peer  to 
the  peasant — all  grades  in  education  from  the  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  to  the  toiling  artisan  who  has 
read  a  little  at  his  leasure  hours,  and  can  write 
M  little,  seem  imbued  with  a  spirit  which  solaces 
the  hours  of  rest  with  song,  "  written  song,  in 
flowing  numbers.*'  The  themes  chosen  usually 
by  Scottish  lyrists  are  such  that,  disguise  the  com- 
position as  you  will,  the  charaeier  invariably  peeps 
out  somewhere  and  tells  you  it  is  Scotland.  Love, 
independence,  philosophy,  pathos,  sternness, 
morals,  are  by  turns  the  inspirations  of  the 
Scottish  lyrist.  The  versatility  of  Bums  first 
aroused  the  slumbering  qualifications  of  his 
country  to  strike  the  lyre  with  no  unsteady  hand. 
He  was  master  of  every  string,  and  his  finger 
swept  over  all  as  though  a  poetic  Titan  had  seized 
the  instrument  that  he  might  produce  music  for 
the  Gbds.  But  lyrics  of  thcmsehes,  though 
pleasant  to  read,  are  of  comparatively  small  ac- 
count, unless  they  are  wedded  to  such  music  as 
tends  to  develop  their  inherent  beauties.  There 
may  be  instances  in  which  the  lyric  can  scarcely 
be  improved  by  its  association  with  harmony ;  but 
these  are  numerically  limited.  Old  George 
Withers,  and  Herrick,  and  others  of  England's 
**  Augustine  age**  furnish  examples ;  and  in  our  own 
day,  Thomas  Moore  stands  pre-eminent;  but  as 
a  general  principle  the  lyric  is  better  appreciated 
through  the  medium  of  music  than  standing  un- 
clothed by  the  robes  of  harmony.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  if  not  the  greatest,  a  lyrist 
experiences  is  in  writing  to  music.  The  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  composer  must  impress  them- 
selves on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  emphasis  in 
notation  must  be  met  by  corresponding  syllabic 
emphasis,  and  there  must  be  a  perfect  unity  of 
sentiment  and  feeling.  To  write,  for  instance,  a 
close  syllable  to  an  open  note  is  to  break  up  the 
design  of  the  musician,  and  to  render  tame  and 
lame  what  was  intended  to  be  fiery  and  vigorous. 
Bums  had  his  troubles  in  this  respect,  but  he 
surmounted  them  in  nearly  every  case,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  had  a  characteristic  national  music  to 
write  to — a  music  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover,  and  of  which  he  possessed  an  intuitive  com* 
prehension.  Moore  also  had  a  national  music 
before  him ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  Bums  in 
being  a  musician  and  a  composer  as  well  as  a  poet. 
His  lyrics  were  consequently  faultless ;  though,  for 
the  most  parf,  while  designated  "  Irish,"  there  is 
nothing  in  them  "  racy  of  the  soil." 

Unlike  Scotland,  which  teems  with  genuine 
Scottish  song,  Ireland  has  not  been,  and  is  not, 
specially  prolific  in  lyric  poetry.  Ireland  has  her 
national  music,  we  know,  and  Bunting*s  collections 
prove  that  a  glorious  music  it  is.  Properly  speak- 
ing, England  has  no  music  with  a  distinctive  style 
80  marked  as  to  stamp  its  individuality.  Wales 
has.  Scotland  and  England  bear  a  close  affinity 
to  each  other  in  this  regard.  The  family  likeness 
is  so  decided  that  one  would  fancy  they  had  a  com- 


mon origin  at  some  period  too  remote  for  historiei 
record.  Moore  accomplbhed  nothing  towu-da  res* 
cuing  the  lyrics  of  Ireland  from  an  oblivion  int^ 
which  they  were  rapidly  descending,  though  h^ 
admittedly  effected  a  great  object  in  preserving  V 
his  brilliant  and  sparkling  songs,  a  number  of  tb^ 
sweetest  of  Ireland's  national  airs.  It  has  b©c^ 
reserved  for  Samuel  Lover  to  fill  the  void  betwee<^ 
Bunting's  collections  of  Irish  music  and  Moore"^ 
gems  of  poesy,  by  collecting  together  those  lyric^ 
of  Ireland  which  bear  the  impress  of  his  country*^ 
idiosyncracy.  No  man  now  living  brings  so  noanj 
qualifications  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  be 
has  set  before  him.  His  love  of  country  is  ardent*, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Irish,  in  their  manj-coloared 
phases  of  character,  is  minute ;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  poetry  of  Ireland,  in  all  its  moods  acd 
tenses,  is  ecyclopsdine;  he  is,  himself,  the  first  of 
existing  lyrists ;  he  combines  with  these,  critical 
acuteness,  a  mastery  of  several  languages — ^Irisk 
among  them—  and  a  pure  taste  for  the  tme  in 
nature  and  art.  Besides,  he  is  a  mosiciaa  and  a 
painter,  not  to  speak  of  him  as  a  novelist.  Moor 
never  could  have  achieved  what  Lover  has  done,  in  i 
volume  which  lies  before  us,  entitled  "  Xijries  of 
Ireland;"  for  Moore  would  not  have  taken  the 
pains — indeed  he  did  not  possess  the  knowledge — 
to  run^mage  though  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  for- 
gotten receptacles  for  lore  so  peeuliar. 

Although  we  hold  in  the  highest  admiratk>a  tke 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable  genias  of  Mr. 
Lover,  yet  it  occurs  to  us  that,  in  the  '*  L»jrics  of 
Ireland,*'  he  has  committed  one  or  two  errors  of 
judgment,  and  that  the  title  of  his  volume  is,  ia 
some  degree,  a  misnomer.  He  divides  his  book 
into  sections,  each  section  embracing  songs  of  a 
8])  vial  character — as,  songs  of  the  affections,  eon- 
vivi.J,  comic,  moral,  sentimental,  patriotic,  militaij, 
&c.,  songs.  This  arrangement  is  unexoeptioaable, 
wt  10  it  carefully  followed  out ;  but  Mr.  Lover  faib 
to  support  his  own  classification.  At  page  160,  we 
are  treated  to  an  epitaph  on  Dr.  Pamell ;  at  page 
187  is  an  epitaph  on  Edward  Purdon ;  at  page  1S9 
we  have  an  epigrem  of  four  lines  by  Dean  Swift  j 
at  page  190,  ditto;  at  page  192,  we  have  " Lin«$ 
written  on  a  window  pane  at  Chester,"  eight  in 
number,  and  in  the  Dean's  scurrilous  stjle.  Mr. 
Lover  cannot  get  over  agreeing  witli  us  that  ^'• 
tapht  and  epigranu  are  a  long  way  removed  from 
"  moral,  sentimental,  and  satirical"  «o«^ — ^jet  there 
they  are,  under  the  head  we  have  quoted.  At 
page  312  we  find  Sam  Ferguson's  "  Forging  of  t^e 
anchor,"  which,  in  the  first  place,  is  no  song,  Imt  a 
lengthened  descriptive  poem ;  neither  is  its  root 
Irish,  for  it  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  German  poeai — 
Sehiller's,  we  think-~the  '<  Foundiog  of  the  Bdl, 
and  nearly  as  close  to  the  original  as  Ainsworth's 
"Jolly  Nose"  is  to  a  Chanson  a  boire  of  Oliver 
Basselin's.  Then  at  page  51,  we  have  four  lines 
of  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Dyonislos  bj 
Moore ;  and  at  page  126  a  translation  from  ih^ 
German  by  Charles  Lever.  Mr.  Lover  ea&iiot 
claim  these  as  even  distant  relations  to  "  Lyrics  <d 
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Ireland."  Our  editorial  Homer  was  surely  nod- 
ding when  an  inconsistency  so  transparent  crept 
into  his  volume.  We  would  refrain  from  noticing 
these  stumbles  had  not  Mr.  Lover  a  rich  mine  of 
Irish  lyrical  gold  at  his  disposal;  but,  with  the 
unalloyed  ore  at  his  hand,  we  cannot  overlook  his 
excavation  of  whinstoue. 

Mr.  Lover  has  erred,  to  our  judgment,  in  the 
plan  of  his  collection  of  lyrics,  and  in  that,  too,  he 
belies  bis  titlepage.  His  view  is,  to  congregate 
l;ri<»  written  by  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  on  any 
subject,  no  matter  what ;  lyrics  written  on  Irish 
subjects  by  people  of  any  country ;  and  lyrics 
written  by  the  Irish  on  Irish  topics.  We  consider 
the  first  portion  of  the  plan  not  legitimate ;  the 
second  is  only  partially  so ;  the  third,  all  that  could 
be  desired.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
references. 

At  page  8  we  find  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's 
«  Love  Not  ;*•  at  page  37,  Sheridan's  «  How  Oft," 
from  the  opera  of  the  Duenna ;  at  page  46,  another 
song  from  the  Duenna ;  at  page  164,  Dr.  Croly's 
"  Island  of  Atlantis ;"  at  page  823,  a  song  from 
the  Buccaneer,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  which 
gondolas  are  introduced  ;  at  page  340,  the  ballad 
of  "  Tom  Moody  ;*'  at  page  341,  "  He  was  famed  for 
deeds  of  arms;"  and  at  page  342,  "The  Bay  of 
Biscay,"  those  three  being  by  Andrew  Cherry. 

None  of  the  songs  we  have  mentioned  has  the 
slightest  pretension  to  be  called  an  "  Irish  lyric," 
beyond  the  circumstance  that  its  author  was  bom 
in  Ireland.  It  might  be  urged,  upon  Mr.  Lover's 
ground,  that  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  an  Irish 
story,  because  that  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  in 
the  County  Longford.  Under  the  second  section 
come  such  noble  lyrics  as  Campbell's  "  Exile  of 
Erin,"  but,  on  Mr.  Lover's  first  principle,  the 
Scotch  have  a  right  to  claim  that  production  as  a 
Scotch  Lyric. 

It  is  on  the  strength  of  the  third  section  that 
the  value  of  Mr.  Lover's  collection  rests ;  and  there 
he  la  "  master  of  the  situation."  He  starts  with 
Lfftdj  Dufferin,  one  of  the  Sheridans,  a  lady  whose 
genius  is  ahead  of  cavil,  and  who  has  only  written 
too  little  for  her  fame.  We  question  whether,  in 
the  range  of  the  language,  there  is  to  be  discovered 
a  DDore  pathetic  lyric  than  Lady  Dufferin's  "  Lament 
of  the  Irish  emigrant" — it  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
Motherwell's  *'  Jeannie  Morrison,"  or  "  My  head 
is  like  to  rend,  Willie,*'  and  that  is  saying  much. 
What  can  be  more  touching  in  sentiment,  or  more 
delicately  poetical  m  phrase,  than  the  following : 

**  Tit  bat  a  it«p  down  yonder  lane, 

And  the  little  charch  stands  near — ' 
The  chuich  v;l»cre  \vu  were  wed,  Mary — 

I  sf e  the  spire  frutu  here ; 
But  the  grateyard  lies  t>etween,  Mary, 

(Lnd  my  step  might  break  yonr  rest, 
For  I're  laid  yoa,  darling !  down  to  die. 

With  yonr  baby  at  yonr  breast  I 

Vm  Tcry  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends ; 

But,  Oh!  they  like  the  better  still 
The  few  oar  Father  sends  I" 


The  l^rio  proceeds  in  the  same  plaintive  and 
deeply  affecting  strain  throughout,  bedewing  the 
reader's  eyes  with  tears,  and  shadowing  the  heart 
with  sadness. 

It  would  occupy  the  pages  of  an  entire  magazine 
to  chronicle  all  the  exquisite  touches  of  feeling,  the 
hilarity,  the  felicitous  and  pointed  wit,  the  comedy, 
the  affection  and  the  patriotism  which  abound  in 
the  really  Irish  lyrics  of  this  collection.  Mr.  Lover's 
own  songs,  though  few  in  number,  stand  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  for  polish,  quaintness,  and  singularly 
happy  turns  of  thought  and  expression.  The  world 
is  now  pretty  intimate  with  Mr.  Lover's  superiority 
over  rivalry  as  a  lyrist ;  though  some  of  his  most 
lustrous  sparks  from  the  intellectual  anvil  are  not 
so  widely  known  as  they  deserve.  We  thought  we 
had  read  everything  he  had  written,  but  we  missed 

cupid's  wino. 
The  dart  of  Lore  was  feathered  first 

From  Folly*8  wing,  they  say. 
Until  he  tried  his  shaft  io  shoot 

In  Beauty's  heart,  one  day; 
Ue  missed  the  maid  so  oft,  'tis  said. 

His  aim  became  nntrae. 
And  Beauty  laaghed  as  his  last  shaft 

He  from  his  qairer  drew ; 
"  In  vain,**  said  she,  "  you  shoot  at  me, 

You  little  spiteful  thing ; 
The  feather  on  your  shaft  I  scorn, 

When  plucked  from  Folly's  wing.** 
But  Cupid  soon  fresh  arrows  found. 

And  fitted  to  his  string. 
And  each  new  shaft  he  feathered  from  ' 

His  own  bright,  glossy  wing; 
He  shot  until  no  plume  was  left 

To  waft  him  to  the  sky. 
And  Beauty  smiled  upon  the  child 

When  he  no  more  could  fly : 
"  Now,  Cupid,  I  am  thine,"  she  said, 

'*  Leave  off  thy  archer  play, 
For  Beauty  yields  —when  she  is  sure 

Love  will  not  fly  away  V* 

Such  a  lyric  as  that  for  fancy  or  treatment,  is 
worth  a  British  Museum  full  of  the  trash  that  pours 
from  the  press,  day  after  day,  with  the  designation 
of  poems  and  songs.  Mr.  Lover,  in  a  volume 
smaller  than  the  Lyrics  of  Ireland,  has  published 
his  own  compositions.  He  touches  every  note  in 
the  gamut  of  human  nature,  *'  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe,"  and  he  never  fails  to  arouse 
attention  and  awaken  interest. 

With  a  resolute  determination  that  he  will  have 
"justice  to  Ireland,"  Mr  Lover  arms  himself  to  do 
battle  with  Scottish  editors  and  publishers  of  songs 
for  '*  filching"  the  honours  of  the  shamrock  and 
attaching  them  to  the  thistle.  It  would  be  idle 
affectation  to  deny  that  "Lochaber  no  more"  is, 
musically  speaking,  as  Irish  as  "Patrick's  Day," 
although  hitherto  believed  to  be  Scotch.  In  pages 
38  to  41,  and  353  to  355,  Mr.  Lover  produces 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  challenges 
contradiction.  It  is  now  thirty-four  years  since 
we  heard  the  subject  last  mooted,  and  we  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  until  we  read  the  "  Lyrics  of 
Ireland."  In  1824,  we  dropped  in  one  evening  on 
a  few  friends,  in  Belfast,  whom  we  found  in  a  hot 
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debate  coDoerniog  tbis  same  air  of  '*  Lochuber/* 
one  party  affirming  it  was  Irish,  the  other  Scotch. 
We  had  been  taught  to  believe  it  Scotch,  and  took 
that  side;  but  our  opponents  were  pertinacious, 
and  eventually  the  question  was  referred  to  Valen- 
tine Rennie,  one  of  the  oldest,  best,  and  most 
learned  musicians  connected  with  the  Irish  Harp 
Society,  and  principal  teacher,  under  the  society, 
of  blind  pupils  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  Mr. 
llennie  at  once  stated  that  the  air  was  Irish,  and 
that  it  was  composed  by  Miles  Reilly,  of  Cavan. 
Rennie  was  an  aged  man  in  1824,  and  he  mentioned 
liaving  heard  his  grandfather  "  croon'*  over  the 
music,  the  old  Hibernian  never  having  been  out  of 
Ireland.  So  far  as  it  goes,  Hennie's  teslinony 
confirms  Mr.  Lover.  "  The  banks  of  Banna  '*  is 
without  doubt  completely  Irish,  both  words  and 
music*  Burns  admired  the  music,  and  George 
Thomson  admitted  its  Irish  pedigree  ;  yet  in  1851 
it  was  publiahed  wholesale  in  *'  Wood's  Songs  of 
Scotland,**  This  is  not  fair  play.  Scotland  has  no 
need  to  lessen  the  sister  land's  inheritance  of  lyrics 
and  music,  for  Scotland  in  that  regard  abounds  in 
wealth,  and  poor  Ireland  bad  little  left  till  recently 
but  her  sorrows  and  her  song.  The  light  heart, 
the  traditions  of  past  glory,  and  the  song  of  the 
peasant  were  all  that  green  Erin  had  remaining  to 
compensate  for  scanty  clothing,  a  cold  cabin,  and 
meagre  fare.  Ireland  is  proud  of  her  song,  and 
not  unduly.  Let  her  keep  her  own,  and  be  so 
honourable  as  to  acknowledge  the  obligation,  if  we 
should  find  occasion  to  draw  on  her  resources. 
Not  long  since,  we  heard  a  claim  strongly  pressed 
for  that  lovely  melody,  written  to  by  Moore,  in 
the  song  "I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me," 
being  the  property  of  Scotland.  It  is  more  fami- 
liarly known  as  "a  rose  tree  in  full  bearing,"  though 
in  Ireland  its  common  name  is  "  Fare  you  well, 
Killeavy,"  in  one  district,  and,  in  another,  ^'Moreen 
a  Gibberlan.**  The  air  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
what  put  it  in  any  one'^  head  to  deprive  Ireland  of 
it  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture.  Then,  *'  John 
Anderson  my  Joe,  John,"  is  but  an  alter  el  idem 
edition  of  the  "  Cruiskin  Lawn,"  a  very  old  Irish 
air.  The  communication  for  many  centuries 
between  the  two  countries  renders  it  difficult  to 
say  in  which  of  the  two  the  music  was  first  harped, 
piped,  or  sung. 

Having  "  hit  the  blots  "  in  Mr.  Lover'a  tabic, 
we  think  we  can  direct  him  to  a  method  by  which 
he  may  render  his  next  edition  impervious  to  criti- 
cism. That  the  present  volume  contains  matter 
which  has  no  business  there,  Mr.  Lover  himself 
will  hardly  dispute,  when  rationally  and  in  a  frank 
and  kindly  spirit  brought  under  bis  notice.  Uis 
field  is  wide,  and  strewn  with  flowers,  not  unmixed 
with  weeds,  we  allow,  but  still  there  are  flowers 
for  the  gathering.  There  are  still  some  curious 
old  songs  which  may  yet  be  fished  up  from  the 
"  old  folk  at  home,"  whereas  in  another  generation 
Ihey  may  be  altogether  lost.     Odds  and  ends  of 

*  Scotch  or  Ulster  Irish,  that  is  to  say. 


torcc  or  foi:r  of  them  we  remember,  and,  on  getting 
the  cue,  Mr.  Lover  is  not  the  man  we  take  him  for 
if  be  do  not  finish  the  part.  Here  is  a  stana  of 
one  old  ditty  to  begin  with.  Sally  has  been  remon- 
strating with  Terence  about  some  fancied  slight, 
and  he  replies — 

Och,  hoal*  yonr  toogne,  dear  Sally, 

Until  I  go  to  town. 
And  ril  bay  yon  a  beaver  bonnet. 

Likewise  a  maslin  gown ; 
For  there's  not  a  lady  in  the  land 

Wid  yoo  I  would  compare — 
And  1*11  buy  yon  a  little  lapdog 

To  follow  your  janntin'  car. 

The  music  is  sprightlj  and  but  little  kooto. 
Then,  there  is  <'  Shule  Aroon,"'of  which  we  lecol 
lect  the  English  words,  but  not  the  Irish  r^rm. 
It  used  to  be  sung  with  great  unction  by  Weekes: 
When  I  was  yonng,  in  ray  petticoats  red, 
I  went  through  the  world  a  beggin'  ny  bread. 
And  'twas  then  my  parents  they  thought  me  dead! 

(Refrain.) 
I  wish,  I  sigh,  I  wish  in  Tain, 
I  wish  I  had  my  heart  again. 
For  then  my  parents  they  would  not  oo nplaia ! 

(Refrain.) 
I  wish  I  was  on  yonder  hill, 
rd  sit  me  down  and  cry  ny  fill. 
And  every  tear  wonld  turn  a  mill  \ 
(Refrain.) 
The  music  of  this  song  is  uncommonly  sweci 
and  plaintive.     We  recollect  reading  in  theDiftfis 
Penny  Magazine^  sometime  about  1834,  acomieal 
duet  J)etweeu  Dan  and  Mary,  which  was  staffed  to 
repletion  with  those  out-of- place  classical  allnsioBs 
for  which  the  hedge  schoolmasters  of  Ireland  veit 
so  renowned.     It  began — 

DAN. 

Och,  my  darlin*  Mnry,  like  a  little  fiury. 

Yon  trip  along  the  green  grass  in  style. 
And  were  yon  Jnno  or  Qneen  Dido  either, 

rd  loTe  you  dearly  for  yonr  own  sweet  aaule. 
Your  lips  are  nectar,  and  when  yon  lectur* 

Diana's  self  could  not  sv^eeter  apake ; 
Och,  my  queen  of  beauty,  that  beats  oat  Yeona, 

If  you  prove  cruel  to  me  my  heart  will  break. 

MART. 

If  by  all  this  nonsense  yon  seek  to  win  roe. 

You're  oot  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Dan,  asihore^ 
Dianias  and  Junos  may  do  for  others. 

But  not  for  me — as  I  said  before. 
I'm  but  A  eolleem,  and  plainly  spoken. 

So  you  needn't  be  tryin'  all  your  ooortin*  art. 
Such  flatter-ee  as  you're  always  croakiu' 

Will  neier  make  me  give  to  you  my  heart. 

We  cannot  call  to  mind  the  remainder;  la 
"  Youghal  Harbour"  fits  it  like  a  musical  glove.  We 
could  readily  produce  more  samples  from  iiie  »bc 
basket ;  but  what  we  have  spread  before  Mr.  Lover 
will  show  how  easy  it  would  be  to  discard  epitaphs  and 
epigrams  from  the  midbt  of  moral  and  seniisieBtal 
songs,  and  with  what  little  difficulty  the  blank  eoaM 
be  supplied  by  songs  which,  in  point  of  faet>  were 
generic  of  particular  orders  in  Irish  social  life. 

Mr.  Lover's  notes  to  his  "  Lyrics  **  are  oftea 
amusing,  always  instructive.  Ho  gossips  by  the 
way,  and  carries  his  readers  with  him  bj  his  kiodiy 
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UDile  and  fer?ent  heart.  His  work  was  one  of  toil 
and  researcb,  and  be  has  done  it  with  admirable 
skill  and  tact,  sa?e  in  those  instances  to  which  we 
have  already  alladed.     Even  they,  however,  are 


neither  so  nnmerous  nor  of  such  weight  as  to  de- 
tract from  the  falae  of  the  collection  at  large, 
though  we  confess  to  wbhing  them  in  any  place 
but  where  they  are. 


STRAWS    FOR    THE    WIND. 


For  •Ttn  M  ttimws  totted  on  high  wlU  show  Toa  which  waj  the  wind  blotvt,  and  eren  at  some  people  who,  of  themtelre* 
thiok  little,  are  oftentimet  the  occaaion  of  thought  in  others,  so  it  may  be  that,  by  a  Hi tlo  ballad,  or  a  siUy  song,  joa  maj  p  • 
ehaace  chain  tht  attention  of  men  who  would  yawn  or  sleep  over  a  solemn  sermun.— wlnon. 


ni.— A  CANTICLE  FOR  THE  COMMONS. 
AiB — ^•'JoHN  Anderson,  My  Jo." 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

I  weel  ken  what  you  mean 
By  early  walk  to  Downing  Street, 

Late  up  in  House  at  e'en ; 
You've  tried  all  sides  of  politics, 

The  flaws  in  all  you  know, 
But  you  are  na  yet  our  Premier, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau ! 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau.  Ben, 

When  you  your  start  began, 
Yott  tried  your  canny  han',  Ben, 

In  sketching  modish  man : 
Of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  you  told  us, 

Sae  trig  frae  top  to  toe ; 
And  the  public  paid  your  joumeywork, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  bean. 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

When  first  yon  held  a  seat, 
You  did  na  think  it  strange,  Ben, 

Us  Radicals  to  greet ; 
Since  then  you've  changed  your  politics, 

And  turned  your  coat  also ; 
Chameleon  -like  you've  ever  changed : 

To  self—  still  true,  I  trow ! 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

(For  office  aye  has  charms. 
Though  Protection's  puir  auld  body 

Is  hugged  within  your  arms ;) 
If  we  Literals  should  power  get, 

I'm  sure  you'll  ne'er  say,  **  no  !"^ 
But  gang  back  to  your  early  luve, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau ! 

With  Radicals,  my  beau,  Ben, 

You  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 
And  roony  a  roaring  day,  Ben, 

Ye  had  wi'  ane  anither ; 
You're  now  Exchequer's  Chancellor, 

And  Derby's  man  also. 
While  office  gilds  your  collar  well, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau. 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

When  we  were  first  acquaint,  . 
Your  locks  did  twine  in  corkscrew  curls, 

Which  time's  snow*8  now  besprent ; 
But  let  na  that  affright  you,  Ben, 

Your  '•  heart  was  ne'er  your  foe," 
And  you'll  hop  yet  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau. 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  bean,  Ben, 

Lord  Derby's  clever  son 
Will  yet  be  England's  Premier, 

If  ending  as  begun : 


They'll  make  you  then  a  Peer,  Ben, 

To  clear  the  way  I  trow ; 
Oh  1  will  you  be  a  Tory  then, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau  7 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau,  Ben, 

When  grown  too  weak  and  old. 
Your  wit  with  age  grown  staler. 

And  your  party-hatreds  cold ; 
They'll  place  you  in  that  Upper  House, 

Where  tip-top  turncoats  go. 
And  you'll  die  Lord  Viscount  Hounsditch  yet, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau ! 

And  when  you've  passed  away,  Ben, 

From  Life's  queer,  varied  scene. 
Some  minister  as  pliable 

Will  serve  our  gpracious  Queen ; 
While  on  the  Commons'  roof,  Ben, 

In  life-like  brass  you'll  glow, 
Your  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun, 

Ben  D'Israeli,  my  beau ! 

W.B. 


B.S. 


IV.— A  LiY  OP  MODERN  BABYLON. 

To  he  sung  at  tite  firtt  sitting  of  the  new  Indian 
Council, 
The  ancient  Palmerstonius, 

By  Melboumius'  ghost  he  swore 
That  Derbins,  and  Us  party, 

Should  office  hold  no  more. 
By  Foxiua'  ghost  he  swore  it. 

And  "  named  an  early  day," 
And  bade  his  whippers-in  ride  forth, 
East  and  west,  and  south  and  north. 

To  summon  his  array ! 

East  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 

**  Sir  Hayter"*  roameth  round. 
And  club,  town-house,  and  country  seat, 

Have  heard  his  whip  lash  sound. 
Shame  on  the  miscall'd  Lib'ral, 

Who  is  not  '*  in  his  place," 
When  jaunty  Palmerstonius 

Hath  come  the  foe  to  face  \ 

The  great  men  and  the  small  men 

Are  pouring  in  like  rain, 
From  snug  Reform  club  "  smoking  cribs ;" 

From  May  Fair,  from  Park  Lane ; 
From  dark  and  lonely  chambers 

Where,  in  their  amorous  wiles, 
The  catterwauling  cats  are  heard 

O'erhead,  amongst  the  tiles ; 


*  So  called  by  oor  lively  oontemporaries,  the 
journalists,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ChaoaeL 
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From  great  and  proud  Belgravia, 

Where,  if  to  ttwell  you  choose, 
You  hear  al)  day  the  organs  grind, 

And  smell  the  smell  of  mews ; 
From  noisy  Piccadilly, 

From  which  you  may  discry 
The  nose  of  Wellingtonius, 

Believed  against  the  sky. 

From  Whitehall's  sunnv  gardens, 

Wash'd  by  Thames*  limpid  waves, 
Where  penny  boats  continual  glide 

O'er  puppies*  wat'ry  graves ; 
In  short,  from  every  kind  of  place 

Where  M.P.*s  do  hang  out, 
Yon  see  Whig  senators  come  forth, 

These  Tory  men  to  rout 

Oh !  sweet  it  is  in  **  Bellamy's" 

To  lounge  and  smoke  at  ease, 
To  smack  your  lips  o'er  rich  old  wine, 

To  dawdle  o'er  your  cheese ; 
Beyord  all  berths,  old  ♦*  Bellamy's 

Is  to  the  member  dear, 
For  there  he  quietly  can  chat. 

And  quaff  his  bitter  beer ! 

But  now  few  Jolly  members 

Does  <*  Bellamy's"  behold, 
And  those  who  ordered  dinner 

Have  left  it  to  grow  cold ; 
Uncheck'd,  the  waiter  gives  himself 

To  sleep  or  idle  sport; 
Unhann'a,that  waiter  dips  into 
,  Your  half  drunk  pint  of  port 

There  be  certain  clever  members, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 
(All  least  they  all  so  think  themselves) 

Who  by  Palmerstonius  stand ; 
For  three  full  weeks,  or  more  or  less, 

They've  delved  amongst  their  brains. 
To  find  out  how  their  chief  can  get 

Again  of  power  the  reins. 

And  with  one  voice  these  members 

Have  this  injunction  given — 
"  Go  forth,  oh  Palmerstooins, 

Whig  of  old  Tory  leaven ; 
Go,  and  retnm  in  glory 

To  Downing-street  and  power ; 
And  give  us  everything  we  want ; 

Go  forth,  of  Whigs  thou  flower !" 

Now  from  the  bench  Treasnrian 

Did  the  pale  **  se^ils-men"  see 
The  threat'ning  force  opposed  to  them, 

Led  by  the  jaunty  P. 
The  rulers  of  this  country. 

They  felt  some  slight  dismay, 
For  tidings  most  discouraging. 

Were  reaching  them  each  day. 

They-held  a  secret  council, 

I  shall  not  tell  you  where. 
For  though,  of  course,  I  know  quite  well, 

To  blab  I  do  not  dare ; 
Thus  Derbius : — "  Ellenborius, 

I  see,  must  get  the  sack, 
For  since  Canningius  he  hath  snubbed. 

His  deeds  I  may  not  back !" 

But  spite  of  this,  loud  spake  then 
These  words  the  jaunty  P. : — 

"Say,  who  will  stand  on  either  side. 
And  Derbius  floor  with  me?" 


Then  out  spake  Ned  CardweUius, 

A  Peelite  bold  was  he : 
**  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  conmiand. 

And  Derbius  floor  with  thee.'' 

And  out  spake  great  Shaft'sburius 

(Best  of  that  scheming  three) : — 
**  I  will  arise  within  the  Lords, 

And  Derbius  floor  with  thee. 
I  married  thy  wife's  daughter, 

And  a  rauch-loved  wife  is  she ; 
I'll  take  thy  hand,  and  join  thy  band, 

And  Derbius  floor  for  thee." 

**  Shaflesburins,"  quoth  our  ancient  Pam, 

"  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
Then  up  to  smash  the  Government 

Arose  this  scheming  Three ; 
For  certain  politicians 

Think  more  of  place  and  gold. 
Than  of  good  name  or  honesty. 

And  unto  telf  are  sold. 

For  most  are  for  a  par^, 

And  few  are  for  the  state; 
And  statesmen  help  themselTes  alone 

And  aim  at  being  great. 
And  nothing's  fairly  portioned ; 

Yet  still  the  public  hold 
By  these  intriguing  managers, 

So  oft  the  public's—"  sold !" 

The  Three  with  noise  and  clamour 

Soon  dashed  upon  their  foes. 
And  worried  them  as  wrathfully 

As  bulUdogs  at  bull's  nose. 
But  then  relief  came  forth  from  where 

None  thought  relief  to  see. 
And  Ned  Cardwellius,  looking  blue, 
Observed  some  chiefii,  whose  ume  he  knew, 
And  whom  he  thought  to  his  side  true. 

Rise  against  the  scheming  Three. 

Bold  Graemius,  of  Netherby, 

The  member  for  Carlisle, 
Who  (when  folks'  billet-doux  he  opc'd), 

Did  sweethearts  somewhat  rile ; 
And  Brightius,  that  Quaker  stem, 

Of  strong  and  fluent  speech ; 
Who  many  a  year  hath  upright  stood, 
And  'meaned  himself  as  true  man  should. 
And  many  a  lesson  gpreat  and  good. 

To  schemers  old  doth  teach. 

Then  Graemius  floored  Cardwellius, 

With  logic  clear  and  strong ; 
Then  Brightius — ^Palmerstonius, 

And  proved  his  reasoning  wrong ; 
Shaftesburius  (some  call  Phariaee), 

Before  Derbius  quailed ; 
And  thus  this  sage  and  subtle  scheme 

Most  miserably  failed ! 

Then  Pam,  the  old  ex-Premier, 

With  excellent  foresight, 
Determined,  as  he  couldn't  win. 

That,  therefore,  he'd  not  fight; 
Making  the  somewhat  trite  remark. 

That  he  who  nuts  away 
May  probably  survive  to  fight 

Upon  another  day !  | 

Our  po^t,  great  Macaulaius, 

Narrates  in  language  bold, 
How  gallant  Codes  thrash'd  his  foes 

In  the  brave  days  of  old  • 
And  now  I've  tried  to  teU  jou. 

In  something  of  his  rhyme^ 
How  difiereotly  folks  think  and  fight, 

In  our  degenerate  time !  C  0. 
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NoTWiTHStANDiiiG  the  depressioD  in  trade  which 
has  characterised  the  last  six  months,  the  several 
joint-stock  banks  have  paid  dividends  equal  to  those 
declared  at  Christmas  last. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  London  has  not  in- 
creased its  paid  up  capital  or  its  guarantee  fnnd, 
which  remain  as  before,  the  former  at  £800,000, 
and  the  latter  at  £75,000,  or  one-fourth.  The 
profits  arising  from  the  employment  of  these  sums, 
and  a  safe  proportion  of  the  customers*  balances, 
haTebeen£ll,715,  against  £15,465  on  the  previous 
half  year.  The  amount  deposited  on  the  30th  of 
Jane  was  £935,081,  and  on  the  Slst  December  it 
w£s  £821,626,  indicating  improved  confidence  in 
the  establishment,  as  well  as  a  want  o''  demand  for 
capital  arising  from  general  depression  in  business. 
The  profits  have  decreased,  though  a  larger  amount 
of  money  has  been  employed;  but  at  the  close  of 
1857  the  rate  of  discount  ruled  extremely  high, 
while  for  some  time  past  joint-stock  banks  have 
been  offering  money  at  loan  at  less  than  one-fourth 
what  they  could  have  employed  it  in  discounting 
bills  six  months  since.  The  shareholders,  however, 
have  no  reason  to  complain ;  prudent  management 
has  allowed  the  dividend  to  remain  at  six  per  ceut. 
per  annum,  and  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of 
£1,391  to  the  next  half  year,  after  allowing  £3,628 
as  interest  upon  bills  not  yet  due.  The  sum  to 
meet  the  liabilities  consists  of  £257,000  in  cash,  and 
£1,064,151  in  disoounted  bills,  loans  on  stock,  and 
general  securities.  As  an  asset,  the  value  of  the 
fittings  of  the  buildings,  fixtures,  ftc,  is  put  down 
at  only  £3,000,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  liabilities, 
with  the  exception  of  this  item,  is  represented  by 
cash  and  eonvertible  securities. 

The  City  Bank  abo  has  a  capital  of  £300,000, 
but  with  a  guarantee  fund  of  about  £30,000,  or 
ten  per  cent.;  the  use  of  these,  with  the  balances 
due,  amounting  to  £1,252,250,  produced  a  profit  of 
£27,541,  to  which  £4,228,  unallotted  at  the  last 
meeting,  have  to  be  added.  Of  this,  £31,769, 
£ll,8a6  have  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  office  expenses,  an  allowance  forbad  debts,  and 
a  proportion  of  building  expenses ;  £2,000  to  the 
former  guarantee  fund  of  £28,000 ;  £7,500  as 
dividend  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum ;  £4,500  bonus 
at  158.  per  share,  or  li  per  cent.;  £3,341  to  rebate 
on  bills  not  at  maturity,  and  the  balance,  £2,592, 
Is  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  next  six 
months.  The  deposits  were  £1,252,250,  and  the 
assets  consisted  of  £116,841  in  cash,  £222,161  in 
Exchequer  bills  and  India  bonds,  and  £1,243,027 
discounts,  loans,  &c.  The  buildings  and  furniture 
are  set  down  at  £29,990.  The  dividend  is  at  the 
saaie  rate  as  it  was  last  half  year,  but  the  bonus  is 
an  addition,  and  it  appears^to  have  been  fairly  gained 
by  employing  a  large,  unproductive  sura  which  was 
kept  in  reserve  to  meet  any  oontingenoies  whieh 
oaight  have  arisen  during  the  late  panic,,  and  from 
the  premium  upon  Exchequer  bills  whioa,  >  y  the 
rormer  balance  sheet,  were  valued  only  ab  par. 


The  London  and  Westminster  Bunk,  which 
yielded  seven  per  cent,  to  its  proprietors  in  the 
latter  half  of  1857,  gave  them  eight  per  cent,  in 
the  former  half  of  the  present  year,  the  dividend 
being  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
a  bonus  of  five  instead  of  four  per  cent.  The  paid  up 
capital  still  remains  at  £1,000,000,  but  the  surplus 
fund  has  been  increased  to  £165|4{04.  The  deposits 
due  to  customers  were  £12,443,745,  whicii  are 
represented  by  £1,788,767  invested  in  Government 
securities,  £11,023,387  advanced  either  in  loan  or 
in  discounts,  and  £886,648  cash  in  hand.  The 
gross  profits,  after  paying  the  income  tax,  and 
providing  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  were 
£125,343 ;  of  which  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  seven  establishments  absorb  £29,460,  the  new 
buildings  £2,000;  interest  on  surplus,  £4,029; 
and  present  dividend  and  bonus,  £80,000;  £9,852 
is  left  as  a  balance  to  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  account.  This  bank  does  not  calculate  the 
value  of  its  premises  as  any  part  of  its  assets. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London,  which  has  a  paid 
up  capital  of  £600,000,  increased  its  reserve  fund 
out  of  the  profits  in  the  six  months  just  past  from 
£150,000  to  £165,000 ;  the  original  sum  is  in- 
vested in  consols,  which  being  valued  at  87^, 
virtually  represents  an  amount  greater  by  about 
nine  per  cent.  The  claims  upon  it  by  depositors 
were  £9,032,135  ;  against  these  there  were 
£1,563,380  cash,  £1,057,295  in  Government  and 
such  like  securities,  and  £6,985,508  in  bills,  loans, 
&c.  The  surplus  is  given  at  £81,543,  of  whioh 
£45,000  were  paid  to  the  shareholders  as  a  dividend 
of  five  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus  of  2^  per  cent.,  or 
7i  per  cent.,  as  at  the  last  meeting  ;  £15,000  to 
the  guarantee  fund,  £14,047  for  interest  on  bills 
not  then  due,  and  £7,495  to  be  carried  forward. 
The  sum  invested  in  buildings  is  stated  to  amount 
to  £107,495. 

The  Bank  of  London  continued  its  former  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  2^  per  cent, 
for  the  half  year,  and  has  raised  its  reserve  fnnd 
to  £8,000  by  the  addition  of  £3,320  from  the 
profits.  The  amount  due  to  depositors  was 
£1,059,352,  and  the  gross  profits  were  £33,396. 
The  investments  consisted  of  £185,361  in  Govern- 
ment Securities,  £976,735  in  loans  and  discount, 
and  £142,334  cash  on  hand.  Of  the  profit,  £8764 
were  paid  to  customers  for  interest,  £9,974  for 
expenses,  including  bad  debts,  directors,  clerks, 
ftc.  £1,200  on  account  of  preliminary  expenses, 
of  which  there  still  remains  a  balance  of  £5,417, 
£7,500  to  the  shareholders,  the  before  mentioned 
£3,320  and  a  small  balance  of  £344.  The  buildings 
are  set  down  as  of  the  value  of  £77,614. 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  has  added  £18,871 
to  its  guarantee  fund,  which  is  now  £189,819  upon 
a  paid  capital  of  £600,000,  but  against  liabilities 
to  the  extent  of  £11,077,442.  The  profits  in  the 
six  months  just  past  were  £159,893  and  the 
amount  due  by  the  bank  £10,287,623.    For  this 
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latter  sum  £1,483,593  had  been  invested  in 
Government  Stock,  Exchequer  Bills,  and  India 
Bonds,  and  £9,710,918  in  cash,  loans,  and  securi-^ 
ties,  the  amount  of  money  available  either  in  tho 
till,  or  at  call,  not  being  specified  separately.  Of 
the  protit,£)7,071  were  taken  to  pay  the  remuner- 
ation to  thi  directors,  the  current  expenses,  a 
proportion  of  I  ke  building  expenses,  an  allowance 
for  bad  debts,  income  tax,  &c.,  but  no  particulars 
are  furnished  of  any  one  of  these  items ;  £22,951 
for  interest  upon  bills  not  yet  at  maturity; 
£67,500  to  the  shareholders,  namely  £37,500 
dividend  at  6^  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  bonus 
upon  their  £600,000,  and  the  balance,  £32,370,  is 
carried  forward.  The  value  of  the  buildings, 
furniture,  &c.,  £42,825,  is  treated  as  an  asset. 
The  payment  to  the  proprietors  was  the  same  as  it 
had  been  in  the  previous  half  year. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank  is  very  explicit  in  its  details,  the  items  are 
not  run  into  each  other,  or,  to  use  an  expressive  but 
inelegant  phrase,  "  lumped  together."  The  work- 
ing capital  is  £500,000,  and  the  reserve,  £105,000. 
The  amount  due  to  customers  was  £4,178,283.  To 
meet  this  one  particular  demand  there  were 
£466,010  in  cash,  at  the  office  and  several  branches, 
and  £1,056,046  in  money  at  call  or  at  short 
notice ;  £505,640  in  government  and  other  stock, 
and  £2,421,302  in  discounted  bills,  and  temporary 
advances  to  customers,  forming  a  total  of 
£4,479,818,  available  immediately,  or  within  a 
limited  period  ;  beside  these  advances  £278,576 
were  lent  upon  special  security.  The  gross  profit 
for  the  half  year  had  been  £94,271,  which,  with 
a  former  balance  of  £7,394,  formed  a  sum  of 
£101,660  for  appropriation.  Of  this,  £24,299  wont 
as  interest  to  customers,  nearly  equal  to  t!jc  divi- 
dend, £43,187  for  expenses  at  the  several  offices 
and  income-tax,  £5,148  as  allowed  for  rebate  upon 
bills  not  yet  due,  £25,000  to  the  proprietary,  at  5 
per  cent,  for  the  half  year,  which  was  the  same 
rate  as  that  paid  for  the  first  sii;  months  of  1857, 
and  the  balance,  £4,030,  was  carried  forward.  The 
value  of  the  leasehold  and  freehold  premises  was 
stated  to  be  £59,866. 

The  Unity  Bank,  thongh  it  again  pays  no  divi- 
dend, appears  to  have  been  in  more  satisfactory 
position  on  the  30th  June  than  it  was  on  the  30th 
December  previous.  There  were  at  the  former 
date  £103,447  due  to  depositors,  against  which 
there  were  £34,230  in  cash,  and  £133,580  lent  to 
customers  upon  bills  and  other  securities.  The 
profit  had  been  £3,418,  and  the  expenses  £3,869, 
leaving  a  loss  upon  the  operations,  in  the  six 
months,  of  £451.  But  beside  this  the  shareholders 
have  other  and  much  heavier  demands  upon  them. 
The  preliminary  expenses,  not  yet  written  off, 
amount  to  £29,323,  and  there  are  further  losses, 
consequent  upon  dobing  three  branch  establish- 
ments, whereby  that  item  is  raised  to  £32,468  ; 
there  are  also  overdue  bills  to  the  extent  of 
£27,770,  but  which  is  less  by  £2,788  than  it  was 
in  December,  and  £24,537  has  been  invested  in 


buildings.  These  three  sums,  and  £1,715  deHdeoej 
in  the  last  half-year,  having  taken  npvtrds  of 
£96,000  from  the  capiUl  of  £150,000,  thcDirec- 
tors  have  adopted  measnres  to  increase  it  to 
£200,000. 

The  Western  Bank  of  Jjondon  also  paid  do 
dividend,  although  there  was  a  balance  carried 
forward  which  would  have  afforded  a  small  su 
for  the  shareholders.  This  was,  perb^  the  note 
correct  course,  as  preliminary  expenses,  to  \k 
amcant  of  £11,000,  yet  remain  to  be  luiniditd. 
The  capital  received  is  £200,000,  and  a  rnto 
fund  of  £2,243  16s.  The  amount  due  by  the  bak 
was  £228,622,  to  meet  which  they  bad  £36,668  ii 
cash,  £79,833  in  government  securities,  ani 
£277,159  in  loans  and  discounts.  The  profits  ki 
been  £5,502,  of  which  £1,192  were  applied  e 
interest  upon  bills  not  yet  due,  £1,000  tovards 
preliminary  expenses,  £300  for  depreciation  ii 
buildings,  and  the  balance,  £3,010,  was  carried  ta 
the  next  account.  The  value  of  the  premises  vas 
given  at  £30,713— namely,  original  cash,  £19,7^, 
expended  since,  £9,270,  furniture,  £1,749.  Hn 
bad  debts  charged  to  current  expenses  had  amoaakd 
to  £4,973.  The  directors  received  no  remaaerstioa 
in  the  past  pear. 

The  amount  of  deposits  in  these  establiskaie^ 
was  about  two  millions  less  than  they  were  at  tk 
commencement  of  the  year.  These  onl;  show  u 
increase  of  business,  namely,  the  LoDd<»  t^ 
County  had  more  by  £644,858  lodged  wilktbe4B; 
the  Commercial  Bank  £114,405 ;  and  the  W»tm 
Bank,  £36,000.  All  the  others  had  fallei  d; 
the  City  Bank  by  £136,683;  the  Londoa  ui 
Westminster  by  £1,445,276  ;  the  Uaioa  ^ 
£613,779 ;  the  Bank  of  Loudon  by  £55,491;  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank  by  £449,537;  aai  tk 
Doity  Bank  by  £36,297.  Upon  a  comparison  vii 
the  corresponding  period  of  185  f,  the  total  ie- 
creaso  is  £3,575,548. 

It  is  little  doubted  but  that  the  failure  o(  ^ 
British  Bank,  the  Western  Bank  of  Seotlaod,  tk 
Northumberland  and  Durham  District  Baak,  t^ 
the  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool  have  bad  a  C(»s* 
derable  effect  in  preventing  lodgments  of  cssk  ^ 
private  individuals  for  the  sake  of  the  iotcrok 
derivable  from  them.  The  inconveaienoe  froa 
these  failures  has  been  serious  to  depositois— ^ 
sliareholders,  in  many  cases,  ruinous.  Two  * 
portant  principles  have  been  lately  laid  dovs ;  tk 
first,  an  Act  of  Parliament  permitting  joint  stock 
banks  with  limited  liability;  the  other,  ikl 
directors  are  liable  to  shareholders  for  ibe  aiaoit 
paid  for  shares  if  they  had  been  purchased  epM 
faith  of  a  delusive  balance  sheet. 

The    pri?iiege    of    being   established 
limited    liability  is   granted    onlj   to  hacb 
deposit.     Should  banks  issuing  notes  avail 
selves  of  the  act,  the  limitation  will  extend 
to  deposits ;  all  shareholders  will  be  liabk  to 
the  notes  which  may  be  in  circulation  as  at 
but  in  all  other  respects  their  property  will  sflt 
responsible  for  more  than  the   amount  of 
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shares.  Anj  existing  company  can  be  registered 
under  the  new  law,  npon  giving  due  notice  to  its 
customers  that  such  is  intended ;  thus,  depositors 
vill  be  able  to  protect  themselves.  A  form  of 
schedule  is  appended  to  the  bill,  a  copy  of  which 
sohedule  is  to  be  exposed  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  office,  and  in  e?ery  other  place  where 
business  is  carried  on,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  per 
diem  for  each  director  for  default.  This  account, 
though  a  great  improFcment  upon  the  present 
sjstem,  requires  much  ampliCcation  before  it  be 
made  so  comprehensive  as  to  render  mystery  im- 
possible. It  will  be  necessary  that  the  amount  of 
capital  received  should  be  stated ;  the  number  and 
nominal  value  of  the  shares,  and  how  much  per 
share  has  been  called  up ;  next,  the  liabilities  upon 
deposits  bearing  interest,  and  such  as  do  not  do 
so,  and  the  amount  of  notes  and  bills  in  circalation. 
The  statement  of  assets  is  to  comprise  the  amount 
of  Goyemmcnt  securities  held,  of  bills  of  exchange, 
of  loans  upon  mortgage,  of  other  loans,  of  other 
securities  exclusive  of  unpaid  calls  upon  shares, 
and  of  the  value  of  bank  premises.  The  monthly 
balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  France  specifies  the 
different  securities  upon  which  advances  have  been 
made,  railway  shares,  for  instance,  and  the  amount 
of  overdue  bills.  Had  the  British  Bank  been 
compelled  to  make  a  similar  return,  much  loss 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  several  shareholders. 
The  required  account  cannot  be  satisfactory  until 
it  he  more  explicit. 

The  facts  brought  out  at  the  trial  in  regard  to 
the  Liverpool  Borough  Bank  lie  in  a  small  compass. 
It  was  established  in  1S37»  wilh  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000,  said  to  have  been  paid  up,  but  of 
which  no  more  than £940,000  were  actually  received. 
Provision  was  alio  made  for  the  creation  of  a 
surplus  fund.  The  deed  of  settlement  made  it 
peremptory  that  when  this  fund  and  one  fourth  of 
the  capital  were  lost,  the  concern  should  be  wound 
up.  On  the  2Sth  July,  1S57,  tlie  last  meeting 
before  the  stoppage,  the  direct(*rs  reported  the 
capital  to  be  a  million,  and  the  reserve  fund 
1101,700  ;  that  the  profits  had  been  £69,318.  after 
}ajing  all  expenses  of  management,  and  deducting 
^5,285  for  bad  debts.  Of  this  profit  £61,679 
rere  divided  among  the  shareholders,  and  £7,343 
rere  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  After  alluding  to 
he  losses  sustained  in  1854,  the  directors  added 
bat  they  had  thought  it  their  duty  at  once  to 
educe  the  dividend  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  on 
he  ground  that,  taking  even  the  most  favourable 
icw  of  the  liquidation  of  the  accounts,  the  whole 
f  the  reserved  fund  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
)sses  incurred  ;  and,  "that  under  the  most  unfa-  i 


vourable  circumstances  consistent  with  probability, 
the  good  current  business  of  the  bank  would 
enable  them  in  the  following  period  of  the  next 
year,  1853,  in  the  month  of  July,  to  divide  5  per 
cent,  without  en(?roaching  on  capital,**  Upon  the 
faith  of  this  statement,  a  copy  of  which  might  be 
obtained  for  asking,  the  plaintiffs  purchased  ten 
shares  in  August.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the 
bank  stopped ;  the  purchasers  lost  not  only  tlieir 
original  investment,  but  had  to  pay  £50  towards 
making  np  the  losses.  At  a  meeting,  after  the 
failure,  the  liabilities  were  stated  to  be  £1,466,000, 
and  the  assets  £1,488,000,  leaving  only  £32,000  to 
pay  the  £1,000,000  already  subscribed.  It  camo 
also  to  light  that  at  the  very  time  the  report  was 
presentea,  in  July,  £371,178  had  been  written  off 
for  bad  debts  between  1854  and  1857.  The  pur- 
chasers, therefore,  sued  ore  of  the  directors  for  the 
loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  deception.  It  is  a 
hard  case  for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  laid  a  draft 
before  his  coadjutors,  which  stated  ~ 

In  winding  up  the  affairt  of  1854,  a  year  which  it  i»  wfll 
known  was  mott  disaslroas  to  I  hose  caslOTnert  of  the  bank 
who  were  engaged  in  ike  colonial  shipping  trade,  heavier 
lost  has  been  sustained  in  the  realization  of  assets,  when 
taken  over  by  way  of  secarity,  than  the  directors  conid  hate 
anticipated,  and  than  tho  large  provisions  already  made  for 
that  purpose  will  meet.  While  the  directors  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  policy  of  taking  over  these  assets  was  one  by 
which  the  interests  of  the  bank  were  best  consnltcd,  they 
regret  to  inform  the  shareholders  that  the  resnlt  of  a  careful 
revision  of  these  assets  leads  them  to  declare  that  the  re- 
served fnud  can  now  no  longer  be  considered  an  item  to  tho 
credit  of  tlie  bank,  and  that  the  further  amount  required  to 
meet  thefe  los«>e!>,  if  realised  at  once,  xrould  sbsorb  about 
£58,000  of  the  cnpiljil  of  tlic  bank.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  direeiors  were  in  dunbt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
pnyiojr  eny  dividend  for  the  last  half  year,  bat  concladed  to 
do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  business  of  the  past  year  taken 
by  itself  warranted  tlieir  doing  so,  and  that  it  was  advisable 
to  spread  the  losses  arising  from  the  affairs  of  1854  over  a 
future  period,  rather  than  expose  the  shareholders  to  tho 
inconvenience  of  an  intermission  of  any  dividend,  which 
some  of  them  might  feel  perhaps  very  severely.  The  direc- 
tors do  not  see  any  moie  impropriety  in  this  coarse  than  in 
that  of  an  individual,  after  an  nnfortanate  year's  business, 
supplying  his  necessary  expenses  out  of  his  trading  capital, 
provided  always  that  the  fact  of  this  being  done  is  fairly  and 
honestly  laid  before  the  shareholders. 

This  was  thought  too  alarming,  and  being  over- 
ruled, he  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
suppressed  the  truth,  and  so  is  made  liable  by  the 
common  law  of  England  for  assisting  to  defraud. 
Tho  amount  is  trifling,  not  more  than  £143,  but 
ary  director  of  a  joint  stock  bank  is  now  liable  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  property  for  losses  to  share- 
holders which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  false 
statements. 
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Deerhrooke  Parsonage.    By  EifwABD  Branth- 

WETT.      3   toIb.       Published    by    Newby, 

London. 
The  opening  chapter  of  this  book  contains  the 
following  pithy  truth  on  broken  hearts,  which 
the  writers  of  fiction  too  often  forget  in  an 
assumption  of  sentimental  falsehood — **  Hearts 
are  not  so  easily  broken ;  they  are  torn  and 
omshedy  or  sometimes  hardened  and  rendered 
insensible  to  farther  pain,  but  they  do  not 
break."  We  perfectly  agree  with  this  remark 
— life  proves  its  veracity.  But  we  must  give 
a  concise  sketch  of  the  tale  in  which  it 
occurs. 

Edmund  Trevor,  the  hero,  is  the  second  son 
of  parents  who  have  married  from  worldly 
motives  rather  than  from  love.  Thus,  looking 
on  their  children  simply  in  an  ambitious  point 
of  view,  the  calamity  of  lameness  falling  on 
Edmund  from  his  birth,  instead  of  endearing 
him  still  further  to  them,  is-  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  affection  of  the  mother  at  least.  This 
feeling  of  antipathy  being  perfectly  apparent, 
produces  a  disposition  in  the  object  of  it  which 
colours  and  mars  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life ; 
and  his  feelings  on  this  point  are  forcibly  de- 
picted. There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
duties  of  parents  towards  children  contained 
in  the  50th  page  of  the  first  volume.  AVe  ex- 
tract them : — 

"  We  seldom  find  children  who  have  turned 
out  badly,  without  being  able  to  trace  the 
cause  of  their  misconduct  in  the  treatment  they 
have  received  from  their  parents.  How  can  they 
expect  their  children  to  love  them,  when  they 
themselves  do  not  show  any  love  for  their  own 
ofi&pring,  who  ought  to  be  so  dear  to  them  } 
How  can  they  expect  to  be  always  treated 
with  respect,  when  they  can  gain  none  by 
their  own  conduct?  Many  parents  seem  to 
think  that  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
their  children  is  called  for  from  thera,  although 
they  expect  thamost  dutiful  behaviour  towards 
themselves ;  they  seem  quite  to  forget  that  the 
very  chapter  they  are  so  ready  to  quote  from, 
to  prove  the  duties  of  their  children  towards 
ihemselves,  contains  also  the  injunction, 
*  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath.' 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  form  the  characters  of  the  young  and  to 
train  their  minds  aright,  instead  of  doing  so, 
ruin  them  by  excessive  indulgence  or  severity. 
Often,  too,  fathers  seem  to  forget  what  they 
have  been  in  their  youthful  days,  and  to  expect 
their  sons  to  forget.  Indeed,  it  often  strikes 
me  that  those  who  have  been  most  wild  in 
their  own  youth,  are  the  very  men  who  show 
least  consideration  for  the  youthful  follies  and 
failings  of  their  children.'* 


The  following  is  a  just  remark  on  a 
hackneyed  phrase  and  circumscribed  idea  of 
society.  The  author,  in  speaking  of  a  large 
and  fashionable  entertainment,  says  the  gnesU 
remark  that  **  all  the  world  is  there,"  and  adds, 
**  All  the  world !  How  many  live  in  thst 
small  circle,  and  make  it  their  world,  and 
know  no  other !" 

By  the  deaths  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
elder  brother,  the  hero  of  the  tale  succeeds  to 
the  property,  which,  however,  proves  to  be 
overburthened  with  debts.  These  pecuniary 
embarrassments  are  arranged,  and  he  finds 
himself  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances. 

A  residence  with  his  uncle  and  guardian  hu 
brought  him  into  daily  intercourse  with  tiiat 
guardian's  beautiful  daughter,  Lucy  Yemoa; 
but,  as  she  is  engaged  to  another,  the  course  of 
true  love  does  not  seem  likely  to  run  smooth— 
but  '*  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths/'  and  conquers 
all  difficulties.  Lucy  and  Edmuad  remain 
faithful  to  each  other,  and,  after  a  variety  of 
torturing  circumstances  and  lingering  doubts, 
are  finally  united. 

The  book  is  highly  wrought  and  exciting 
and  will  please  the  lovers  of  the  romantic. 
There  are  passages  of  sound  sense  for  mt^t 
sober-minded  persons,  as  the  extracts  we  have 
taken  prove.  We  have  not  space  to  meotioe 
the  subordinate  characters,  but  there  is  a  variety 
in  them  which  prevents  monotony.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  merely  say  that  none  but  the  ex- 
tremely dull  can  fail  to  find  amusement  in  the 
pages  of  "  Deerbrooke  Personage." 


Midnight  Scenes  and  Social  Photo^ap&i,  Br 
Shadow.  Published  by  Thomas  Murray  & 
Son.  Glasgow. 
This  interesting  little  book  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  "  Sabbath  among  the  poor  in 
Glasgow,"  and,  while  the  author  tells  us  thit 
"in  no  town  or  city  in  Scotland  is  the  Sabbala 
more  rigidly  observed  than  in  Glasgow,  es- 
pecially amongst  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
of  society,"  he  is  compelled,  as  a  truthful  ddi- 
neator,  [to  give  us  some  pictures  which  se^^: 
to  contradict  the  statement.     He  says : — 

**  In  almost  all  the  other  places  visited,  the 
children  are  playing  about  in  back  courts,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  stairs.  In  few  of  the  honsos 
are  the  beds  entirely  unoccupied.  Some  of  the 
men  are  smoking  by  the  fire,  or  reading  a  penny 
newspaper.  The  women,  such  as  are  well  to 
do,  are  engaged  in  cooking.  Out  of  the  wh^le 
of  the  families  called  on,  not  one  of  th 
number,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  been  a 
church,  or  is  accustomed  to  attend  -,  the  issaa 
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excuse  being  the  want  of  decent  apparel.  The 
majoritj,  however,  are  Roman  Oatholios.  In 
many  instances  the  filthy  and  crowded  state  of 
the  apartments  is  simply  indescribable — there 
being  as  many  as  three  or  four  beds  in  one 
room,  meant  to  accommodate  male  and  female, 
old  and  yonng,  the  tick  and  the  healthy,  the 
living  and  the  dead." 

This  is  a  dreadful  picture,  but  it  is  exceeded 
by  that  which  he  gives  of  one  of  the  closes  of 
the  Bridegate.     He  writes . — 

"  In  a  few  minutes  we  grope  our  way,  in  an 
inclined  posture,  through  the  entrance  to  one  of 
those  low  narrow  closes.  A  small  stream  of 
impure  water  flows  to  the  right,  aud,  with  the 
odour  of  putrifying  animal  substances,  it  smells 
to  suffocation ;''  and  then  he  mentions  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  this  scene  of  misery  to 
the  Mend  who  accompanied  him.  **  Qur 
friend,"  he  continues,  "  who  now  follows  re- 
luctantly, as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
mysterious  spell,  or  haunted  by  some  terrible 
dread,  keeps  ever  and  anon  muttering  behind 
us — *  It  is  frightful !  How  do  they  live  ?  How 
do  the  poor  creatures  live  ?*  " 

It  is  very  evident  that  these  pictures  are 
drawn  from  amid  the  Irish  population  of  the 
city,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lower  classes 
among  the  Scotch  are  remarkable  for  neatness 
of  appearance  and  orderly  demeanour  on  the 
Sabbath. 

In  the  following  chapter,  the  author  leads 
us  up  the  Trongate  and  the  tHigh-street, 
giving  us  graphic  pictures  of  each  locality;  and 
one  extract  we  make  of  a  circumstance  nar- 
rated as  occurring  in  Argyle-street. 

"  Hurrying  along,  one  more  unfortunate  is 
met :  hunger  and  vice  have  committed  ravages 
upon  her  pale,  haggard  countenance." 

''' Jist  a  bawbee,  Sir,'  she  says  to  one  who 
first  approaches ;  '  I  have  tasted  naething  the 
day.' 

"  '  To  the  devil  with  you ! '  exclaims  the 
;ood  Samaritan." 

"  *Be  off  with  you,'  now  shouts  a  policeman 
who  has  been  watching  her  movements  the 
last  few  minutes. 

''  And  so  the  poor  creature,  like  a  dog,  is 
iriven  away  into  a  side  street,  muttering  as 
(he  goes  words  of  just  reproach  against  a  world 
n  which  she  has  been  alike  n^lected,  wronged, 
md  punished." 

There  is  pure  benevolence  expressed  in  this 
massage,  and  it  were  well  if  more  in  the  world, 
iotertained  the  same  sentiments. 

The  Sunday  being  concluded,  the  3rd  chi^ 
er  enters  into  the  Monday  of  the  Glasgow 
reek.  It  is  styled,  "The  Clergyman's  Day 
(f  Hest;"  then  follows  a  description  of  **  Argyle- 
treet  on  a  Monday  Evening."  As  the  book 
s  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  days  of 
lie  week,  and  an  account  of  the  occupation  on 
Bch,  follow  in  due  course.  Anecdotes  of 
•eep  social  interest  are  interspersed  through- 


out. The  representations  are  somewhat  dark, 
but  probably  even  lighter  than  the  reality. 
Terrible -scenes  are  depicted,  to  which  we 
would  fain  shut  our  eyes,  but  as  they  exist, 
we  must  not  refuse  to  see  them.  Wilful  blind- 
nets  could  only  be  a  folly  and  a  crime. 

The  book  is  interesting,  aild  may  be  ex- 
tremely useful,  exposing  completely  much  that 
needs  remedy.  It  is  written  with  a  kindly 
feeling  and  acute  sympathy  for  the  poor. 
Many  an  hour  may  be  spent  profitably  in  its 
perusal  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  such.  It  is  written  fluently  and 
pleasantly,  there  is  nothing  dry  or  stupid  in 
it,  and  tho  attention,  therefore,  has  not  to  be 
chained  down  per  force  to  the  pages.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  short  paper  on  ''  Social 
Evils  :  their  Causes  and  Bemedies."  This  con- 
tains excellent  remarks,  still  characterised  by 
the  same  pure  benevolence ;  with  one  extract 
^m  this  portion  of  the  work,  too  true  to  be 
omitted,  we  must  conclude  : — 

**  To  realise,"  says  the  author,  **  aright  a 
a  human,  not  to  say  a  Christian  s3rmpaUiy  is 
to  witness  with  one's  own  eye  tho  sickening 
houses  of  the  poor.  Either  these  neglected 
people  are  our  fellow-creatures,  '  the  children 
of  God*  in  reality,  alike  with  ourselves,  or  they 
are  not.  If  they  are,  then  all  simpering 
sympathy  and  mere  profession  of  love  for  them 
is  mockery.  An  earnest  practical  effort  to. 
elevate  them  needs  to  be  made." 

This  little  book  deserves  encouragement,  the 
object  of  it  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  matter,  as 
we  said  before,  interesting.  Both  instruction 
and  profit  may  be  gained  by  reading  it.  The 
first  edition  of  the  volume  was  exhausted,  we 
believe,  in  a  few  weeks. 


The  Balladi  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  Professor  At- 
Touw.  Edinburgh :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Ip  a  new  collection  of  Scottish  Ballads  was  requi- 
site. Professor  Aytoun  is  the  best  man  of  the 
present  day  to  edit  them.  This  question  is  partly 
answered  bj  the  circumstance  that  the  editor  has 
collated  the  different  editions  previously  published, 
and  appended  notes  to  each  ballad  which  are  often 
important,  and  always  interesting.  These  two 
volumes  are  therefore  a  collated  edition  of  Scottish 
ballads,  with  criticisms.  The  inlroduction  to  the 
ballads  is  a  little  book  in  itself,  and  an  excellent 
description  of  the  collections  previously  made.  The 
recitation  of  his  own  works  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  is  contrasted  with  the  position  of  the 
bards  in  ancient  times,  and  a  very  close  resemblance 
exists  between  the  two  customs ;  only  the  bards 
had  barons  and  their  retainers  for  au  audience, 
wliile  Mr.  Dickens  has  the  better-payiug  middle 
classes,  then   aii   almost   unknown  power.     Th^ 
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bards  of  former  times  were  *'priuters  and  pab-  ' 
lisliers/'  or,  at  least,  **  booksellers*'  in  fact*  Some 
of  them  were  probably  journalists.  All  of  them 
were  not  authors.  The  division  of  labour  had 
commenced  even  then;  and  while  some  of  the 
wandering  bands  were  musicians,  others  were  poets, 
and  some  were  "  players"  merely,  who  recited  that 
which  others  had  invented.  The  ballads  of  ancient 
timer,  as  we  have  them,  are  probably  the  produc- 
tions of  many  minds.  Alterations,  if  not  improve- 
ments, had  occurred  as  the  ballad  rolled  along  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave.  Some  of  these  changes 
were  adopted  in  certain  localities  and  rejected  in 
others.  The  words  of  one  ballad  were  applied 
occasionally  to  events  which  were  not  contemplated 
by  the  original  author.  It  is  obvious  that  favourite 
verses  were  extracted  from  their  original  setting 
and  placed  in  strange  company.  The  change  in 
the  meaning  of  language  also  had  some  influence 
in  the  production  of  various  readings  of  the  ballads. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  cannot  regard  them  as 
having  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  state. 
When  the  poetry  of  the  country  was  passed  through 
the  printing  press,  these  processes  were  arrested. 
The  changes  which  occurred  then  originated  only  in 
the  fancies  of  compilers,  or  the  mistakes  of  readers. 
A  careful  revision  of  the  ballads  with  these  facts 
in  view  is  the  work  that  the  editor  has  undertaken. 
The  first  in  the  first  volume  is  the  ballad  of  *'  Sir 
Patrick  Spens,*'  assigned  by  the  editor  to  the 
catastrophe  which  occurred  in  I2S1,  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  ''had  accompanied 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  to 
Norway,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  King 
Eric,  were  drowned  on  the  voyage  home.  This 
view  is  opposed  to  the  verse — 

•*  To  Norowty,  to  Norovay, 
To  Norowny  o*er  the  fMM  ; 
The  king*t  daughter  of  Norowny, 
'Tis  thoa  roann  bring  her  hame.** 

The  little  word  ^in  the  third  line  is  altered  by 
the  editor,  and  the  line  reads  "The  King*s 
daughter  to  Noroway."  This  change  gets  over 
that  difficulty,  but  the  last  line  does  not  read  well. 
It  was  not  customary  to  use  the  verb  '*  to  bring" 
in  that  sense  latterly.  The  ballad  is  indeed  six 
hundred  years  old,  or  nearly,  if  this  theory  be 
correct ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  common 
conversation,  "to  bring  a  person  on  his  way" 
meant,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  north- east,  to 
convey.  Professor  Aytoun  reminds  his  readers 
that  he  only  adopts  MotherwelFs  opinion,  Md  he 
follows  a  high  authority.  Others  assign  a  |^ace  to 
the  ballad  in  the  same  century,  and  refet  it  to  the 
fate  of  the  deputation  who  were  sent  io  "  bring 
hame  the  maid  of  Norway"  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III. ;  but  they  forget  that— 

"  The  king  sits  in  DamfcrmHne  ton  n, 
Driuking  the  Mude-red  wine  ; 
O,  whanr  shall  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 
To  sail  this  ship  of  mine?" 

And  it  is  the  king  who  ordered  out  Sir  Patrick 


Spens  on  his  mission.  Another  claaa  of  anttqQariti 
cut  away  two  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  ballad, 
and  bring  it  down  to  the  reign  of  James  IIL ;  bat 
the  circumstances  referred  to  in  that  reign  would 
not  justify  or  support  the  verses,  which  were 
doubtless  founded  on  truth.  There  are  four  verses 
which  this  section  of  critics  employ  in  support  of 
their  opinion. 

**  Tliey  fetched  a  ireb  o*  the  silken  claith, 
Another  o*  the  twine, 
And  thfj  wrapped  them  into  the  good  ^\\^%  nde, 
But  aye  the  sea  cam  in.** 

The  second  of  these  verses  only  assigns  "leatbent 
shoon  '*  to  "  our  gude  Scots  lairds,"  an  article  of 
clothing  which  they  might  have  possessed  even  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Then  the  third  and  fourth 
are  stumbling  blocks  to  these  people  : — 

0,  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  sit, 

^\  i*  their  fans  into  their  hand. 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 

Come  sailing  to  the  hind. 

0  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 
Wi*  their  gowd  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A  wailing  for  their  ain  dear  lords. 
For  them  they'll  see  nne  mair. 

Fans  and  gowd  kairos  are  deemed  rather  extra- 
vagant for  Scottish  ladies,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  some  doubt  whether  "  their  ain  dear  lords" 
had  the  advantages  of  "  leathen  shoon ;"  and  wehs 
of  silk  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  so  comnoa 
that  one  would  have  been  at  hand,  and  empk)yed 
to  stop  the  gap  in  the  ship  when  the  bolt  gaie 
way.  These  objections  proceed  upon  a  misaiider- 
standing  of  the  condition  of  the  country  ia  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  before  tho  great  war  of 
independence.  Scotland  was  more  populous^  wxt 
prosperous,  and  far  richer  during  the  leign  vl 
Alexander  III.  than  in  the  reign  of  JaiDCS  10. 
Its  material  prosperity  was  retarded  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Edward  of  England,  when  he  soaght  its 
crown,  and  all  the  wars  that  followed  sobseqaeotly 
with  the  Stuarts.  When  one  of  them  ascended 
the  English  throne,  the  persecutions  for  religkms 
opinions  succeeded ;  and  we  doubt  whether  Seol- 
land  was  much  more  populous  or  wemlihier  ia 
1750  than  in  1250.  The  five  centuries  of  trtwbks 
did  not  enrich  Scotland,  except  in  song  and  story, 
in  struggles  and  traditions — in  the  memory  of 
martyrs  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Professor   Aytoun*s    insular  experiences    hare 
given  us  the  following  note : — 

It  is  trae  that  the  name  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  ^A  wtsr 
tioned  in  history ;  bnt  I  am  alble  to  state  that  traoilkM  b* 
preserved  it.  In  tho  little  isUnd  of  Papa  Shauay,  om  of 
the  Arcadian  groop,  lyiog  over  against  Korvaj,  xhcn,  is  a 
large  grave  or  tnmains,  which  has  been  known  to  tbe  »- 
habitants,  fioro  time  immemorial,  as  '*lbe  grave  «f  & 
Patrick  Spens."  The  Scottit h  ballads  were  not  early  e»mt 
in  Orkney,  a  Scandinavian  'coantry;  so  it  is  vevy  waSsir 
that  the  poem  could  liave  originated  the  name,  Tbe  people 
know  nothing  beyond  the  traditional  appdlation  of  ike  i^, 
and  tliey  liave  no  legend  to  tell.  Spens  ia  a  8eotti:lu  act  a 
Scandinavian  name;  is  it,  then,  a  forced  cocgcctsn,  tW 
!  the  shipwreck  took  phce  off  the  iron  bonad  pateA  9t  tb 
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norihrrn  isltods,  which  did  not  then  belong  to  the  Crown  of 
ScotltadP  ''Half  owre  to  Aberdani.**  signifies  nothing 
nore  than  that  the  Teasel  went  down  half  way  between 
Norway  and  the  port  of  embarkation. 

"  Tlic  grave  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens"  is  a  coufirma- 
tion  of  the  tale  new  to  us,  and  was  unknown,  we 
presume,  to  the  narrator  previous  to  official  con- 
nexion with  the  Orkneys.  He  is,  wc  think,  alto- 
ther  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  family  name 
"  Spens"  might  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  although 
long  a  Scottish  name.  It  is  originally,  perhaps, 
the  same  name  as  Spence.  Indeed,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  two  names  differ  by  only  an 
orthographical  variation.  Scottish  names  fre- 
quently occur  among  the  Scandinavian  nations, 
while  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Eugland,  are  actually  Scandinavian 
colonics.  The  connection  of  our  insular  population 
with  the  Scandinavian  states  is  closer  than  even 
scholars  often  remember.      The   Normans   were 


only   Scandinavian    emigrants,  who   swarmed   to 
France  instead  of  to  the  British  coast. 

The  ballads  over  all  the  two  volumes  are  sup- 
plied with  notes  after  the  manner  of  the  first. 
There  is  not  much  to  say  of  many  of  them,  for 
they  are  modern  productions,  written  within  the 
days  of  printing.  In  other  cases  we  scarcely 
think  that  the  editor  has  followed  the  elder  ver- 
sion. The  ballad  of  Sir  James  the  Rose,  copied 
by  him,  makes  his  lover  a  traitor  to  the  knight. 
That  is  a  comparatively  modern  rendering  of  the 
tragedy.  An  elder  and  a  prettier  version  preserves 
her  fealty,  but  not  her  life.  It  is  more  dogmatic. 
The  heroine  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 
It  would  be  impossible  tu  make  a  collection  of 
Scotch  ballads  that  would  satisfy  every  person. 
These  two  volumes  are  the  most  complete  that  we 
have  seen,  and  they  will  be  deemed  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject  from  the  genius  and  the  pur- 
suits of  their  editor. 
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Hecekt  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  lunatics  and  lunatic  asylums  in  England,  and  the 
cases  of  Lady  Lytton  Bulwcr  and  of  Mrs.  Turner 
have  told  the  public  that  grave  abuses  exist  in 
connection  with  these  asylums.  Yet  the  evil  is 
more  dearly  seen  than  readily  remedied,  and  the 
outcry  more  easily  raised  than  quelled. 

Many  men  fear  that  persons  of  sound  mind  may, 
by  the  interested  and  unprincipled,  be  condemned 
to  a  residence  among  the  insane.  Such  cases  have 
existed.  Eccentricity  is  pronounced  madness  where 
the  motive  for  such  a  decision  is  sufficiently  strong, 
and  then  the  wretched  victims,  once  proclaimed 
mad,  are  carefully  excluded  from  the  notice  of 
those  vrho  could  gainsay  the  statement,  and  has  no 
appeal  unless  at  a  great  expenditure. 

Madness  is  not  an  incurable  disease,  but  judi- 
c^'ous  treatment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  reco- 
very of  insane  patients.  Yet  formerly  no  class  of 
persons  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  less 
wisdom,  kindness,  or  care,  and  those  very  instances 
have  proved  the  necessity  foi  lunatic  asylums  being 
placed  under  adrquatc  and  strict  supervision,  so  as 
to  give  the  patients  every  possible  chance  of  re- 
covery. 

One  miittako  in  the  inspection  of  lunatic  asylums 
is  the  regularity  of  visitation.  It  holds  out  a 
premium  to  unfair  practices.  The  visits  of  the 
inspect ors  should  be  unexpected.  Conscientious 
guardians  of  the  insane  can  take  no  umbrage  at 
this  ;  the  unprincipled  only  and  the  unprepcred 
would  object,  and  their  objection  would  prove  the 
necessity  of  the  practice. 

The  insane,  from  their  utter  helplessness,  become 
the  children  of  the  public,  and  it  is  theduty  of  the 


public  to  watch,  protect,  and  guard  them  from 
injustice.  Where  unnecessary  detention  exists,  it 
is,  of  course,  at  the  instance  of  relations  and 
friends;  and  the  unhappy  victim  has  no  hope  of 
rescue,  except  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  stigma  of  insanity  raises  a  barrier  between 
help  and  the  victim,  and  the  verdict  of  a  hnedical 
man  may  fix  the  foul  wrong  on  the  sane. 

Who  heeds  the  cry  of  the  insane,  or  believes  his 
frenzied  complaint  ?  "  It  is  his  madness,**  says 
one.  "  Do  not  believe  him,**  adds  another ;  and 
thus  he  gaius  nothing  but  disbelief  for  assertions 
which,  coming  perhaps  from  less  sane  lips,  would 
have  drawn  forth  displeasure  and  animadversion. 

The  license  has  been  withdrawn,  we  believe, 
from  the  asylum  where  Mrs.  Turner  was  confined. 
That  lady  was  insane  when  she  was  placed  in  the 
asylum,  but  she  was  detained  there  against  her 
wish,  by  brutal  means,  after  the  disease  had  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Euck,  a  landowner,  of  Kent  and  of  Wales, 
was  placed  in  another  asylum  by  his  wife,  upon  the 
certificate  of  two  medical  gentlemen.  He  had 
become  a  habitual  drunkard,  and  was  extremely 
vioirnt.  lie  charged  his  wife  with  offences  of 
which  she  was  innocent,  and  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  all  the  symptoms  of  insanity.  While 
in  the  house  ho  was  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  his  relatives,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to 
see  him.  Seclusion  from  all  that  a  person  afflicted 
in  mind  had  ever  loved  may  be  one  curative  pro- 
cess, but  wc  siiould  not  select  it  by  the  rules  of 
common  kindness  or  common  sense. 

Mr.  Ruck  had  rich  relatives  who  could  apply  for 
orders  from  the  commissioners  or  from  a  superior 
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court,  who  oould  and  who  did  employ  solicitors, 
and  who  incurred  a  great  expense  in  carrying 
through  an  inquiry  which  has  terminated,  after 
several  days,  in  his  liberty. 

If  Mr.  Ruck  had  been  a  poor  man,  that  is  to 
say,  a  person  with  a  professional  income  but  with- 
out property,  he  might  have  remained  in  the  asy- 
lum so  long  as  his  incarcerators  had  chosen  to  pay 
for  board  and  lodging  and  medical  superintendence. 
Sobriety  had  made  him  sane.  The  confinement, 
so  far  as  could  be  learned  from  the  evidence,  had 
done  him  good.  It  bad  reduced  bis  delusions,  and 
he^  confessed  them.  The  only  dread  in  his  case  is 
that  he  will  drink  again ;  but  the  evidence  on  the 
inquiry  is  more  curious  than  its  merits.  The 
certificate  was  signed  by  two  medical  gentlemen, 
who  adopted  reports  they  had  heard  as  facts  within 
their  own  personal  knowledge.  The  same  error 
was  repeated  in  the  entries  of  the  asylum.  When 
the  "lujatio  doctors"  were  examined  they  were 
found  to  differ.  Some  of  them  think  that  delirium 
tremens  is  not  insanity,  but  ouly,  we  suppose,  mad- 
ness ;  and  others  believed  that  Mr.  Ruck  might  be 
at  liberty,  as  cured  and  sane,  while  some  thought 
him  liable  still  to  his  delusions,  and  one  suggested 
the  peculiarity  that  he  might  commit  crime  without 
incurring  punishment  in  his  existing  state.  The 
jury,  however,  pronounced  the  man  sane  and  sound, 
and  gave  him  his  liberty. 

The  cost  of  these  proceedings  on  these  commis* 
sions  shows  the  necessity  of  wealth  in  obtaining 
justice ;  and  whQe  insane  persons  should  not  be 
left  at  large,  some  effective  check  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  imprisonment  of  the  sane  in 
asylums.  The  certificate  of  two  medical  men  is 
not  a  sufficient  check. 

The  opening  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  and  the 
Cherbourg  Bocks  formed  the  leading  events  of  the 
month.  The  docks,  connected  with  the  leading 
French  railways,  and  supported  by  stupendous  for- 
tifications, were  regarded  as  a  threat.  The  French 
power  of  mischief  in  the  Channel  is  much  increased 
by  their  existence.  During  war,  Cherbourg  would 
form  a  Sebastopol,  from  which  the  French  could 
perform  Sinope.  The  fortifications  which  protect 
the  port,  and  the  port  itself,  are  perfectly  unneces- 
sary, except  for  military  purposes.  Cherbourg  has 
no  commerce.  The  works  have  not  been  formed 
by  Napoleon ;  he  found  them  in  progress.  They 
were  left  to  his  care  by  the  republic.  Ledru 
Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Lamartine  received  them 
from  the  Orleanists,  who  had  them  from  the  Bour- 
bons, who  obtained  them  in  an  advanced  state  from 
the  elder  Napoleon.  They  are,  indeed,  a  French 
idea  prosecuted  by  all  the  dynasties  for  fifty  years. 

The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was  the  only  foreign 
sovereign  present  at  the  opening  of  the  docks; 
the  visit  was  undertaken  to  certify  ibc  entente 
cordiale,  Tiiat  visit  does  not  mask  tlie  character 
and  object  of  Cherbourg ;  there  need  be  no  decep- 
tion on  these  points.  Some  French  pamphleteers 
call  it  a  menace  to  the  English  coaits ;  it  must  be 
regarded  in  that  light,     The  docks  afford  shelter 


and  space  for  a  numerous  fleet ;  the  railways  can 
concentrate  on  Cherbourg  in  a  few  hours  a  great 
army.  Steamers  could  land  them  on  several  points 
of  the  Channel  in  six  or  seven  hours.  Cfaerixmrg 
resembles,  therefore,  a  bandifs  den,  where  Uie 
assailants  from  their  cave  in  the  rocks  can  watch 
the  roads,  and  spring  on  the  traveller  when  oppor- 
tunity is  offered.  The  construction  of  this  forti- 
fication has  already  drawn  heavily  on  our  finance  \ 
works  have  been  formed  in  the  Channel  Islands  to 
watch  the  works  at  Cherbourg.  Battery  answers 
to  battery,  and  as  the  French  build,  we  build. 
This  armed  peace  has  all  the  expense  of  war  ;  it  is 
a  duel  in  spending.  Even  that  is  better  than  the 
same  contest  attended  by  the  bloodshed.  If  nations 
would  settle  quarrels  by  a  review  of  their  material 
strength,  sorrow  would  be  spared.  Taxes  are  bad, 
and  France  can  afford  heavy  taxes  no  better  than 
Britain,  yet  the  payments  are  frequently  not  so 
bad  as  their  purposes.  Still,  France  will  not  pay 
for  anything  greater  than  a  demonstration,  although 
the  French  like  exhibitions.  Cherbourg  requires 
in  our  islands  a  stronger  army,  more  foilificatioas, 
more  ships.  The  Liberal  members  of  Parliament 
have  alone  spoken  out  on  that  subject.  The  friends 
of  the  party  in  power  are  silent ;  they  are  instructed, 
perhaps,  to  say  nothing ;  they  may  think,  notwith- 
standing. One  member  for  a  metropolitan  boroi^ 
has  told  his  constituents  that  an  invasion  of  tkii 
country  by  four  or  five  hundred  thousand,  would 
overthrow  our  liberties.  An  invasion  by  fbar 
millions  would  render  their  destruction  stiU  more 
secure.  Even  the  former  number  cannot  be  easflj 
obtained.  The  French  army  are  half  a  miUkffi, 
but  they  have  to  garrison  Algeria  and  France,  and 
\\  (ch  their  frontiers.  If  this  force  could  be  eol- 
lecic;1,  ships  would  also  require  to  be  collected. 
They  rannot  be  concealed.  They  cannot  be  kept 
ill  Paris,  and  sent  down  to  Cherbourg  when  re- 
quired. Some  security  exists  in  the  fact  that  we 
shall  know,  before  the  fleet  with  four  or  five  haa- 
dred  thousand  men  come  over,  that  the  ships  have 
been  built.  An  invasion  by  that  number  of  moi 
is  not  so  much  the  object  of  fear  as  a  razxia  bj 
smaller  armies  and  fleets;  and  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  and  preserving  a  large  Channel  fl^ 
arising  out  of  Cherbourg  and  its  powers  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  party  at  Cherbourg  received  inteliigenee 
during  the  f6te  that  the  Atlantic  cable  was  laid, 
and  in  operation.  The  wire  neutralises  the  forti- 
fications in  warlike  operations  foreseen  and  met  wid 
in  ordinary  times.  It  shortens  our  communicatioiij 
with  the  fleet  on  the  North  American  and  West 
Indian  stations  by  at  least  one  half.  It  casBsi 
shorten  the  voyage  in,  but  it  will  take  orders  to 
return  without  any  loss  of  time.  The  British  fieeia 
are  always  able  to  command  the  Channel,  if  Uwy 
were  in  or  near  that  passage ;  but  they  are  scaltrtcd 
over  the  world.  The  extension  of  telegraplui^ 
will  concentrate  them  one-half  closer  than  thij 
have  been  ever  before — not  in  actual  distance  te 
in  tipQC,    Thus,  CherbQ\ir^  on  its  opening  daj  «i* 
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checkmated  in  part  by  the  scientific  triumph  of  the 
montli ;  and  the  men  of  peace  had  met  in  part  the 
preparations  of  the  men  of  war.  The  empire  may, 
or  maj  not,  be  peace ;  the  infloence  of  Cherbourg 
may  be  hoatile ;  the  influence  of  gutta  percha  is 
pacific. 

July  30th. — ^The  Peers  agreed  not  to  persist  in  their 
amendments  on  the  Scotch  University  Bill,  so  that  the 
measure  is  safe.  Nothing  was  done  in  the  Commons. 
The  particulars  of  the  capture  of  Owalior,  and  the 
death  of  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  along  with  the  pursuit 
and  seizure  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  are  telegraphed. 
The  loss  of  the  rebels  is  great,  but  fifteen  thousand  men 
fled  with  Tantia Topee,  who  has  carried  away  Scindiah's 
crown  jewels,  and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  bullion.  The  Mahangah  was  reseated  on  his  throne. 
The  fighting  commenced  on  the  17tb,and  the  town  and 
palace  were  ta^en  on  the  19  th  June. 

Sin*. — Parliament  is  to  be  prorogued  on  Monday, 
according  to  some  rumours.  Last  night  notice  was 
giren  of  good  intentions  for  the  next  year. 

August  2nd. — The  papers  are  occupied  with  fetes 
which  are  to  be  given  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  particulars 
of  the  capture  of  Gwalior.    There  is  no  other  news. 

3bd. — ^Parliament  was  prorogued  this  forenoon,  in 
one  of  the  common  class  of  speeches.  The  Queen  was 
not  present. 

4th. — ^The  proposed  fetes  at  Cherbourg,  and  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  her  Majesty,  has  drawn  sight-seers  to 
naturally  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  French  coast 
They  go  in  any  numbers,  and  the  people  of  Cherbourg 
will  reap  their  harvest  in  the  harvest  month. 

5th. — Her  Majesty  arrived  at  Cherbourg  safely  in 
the  Royal  yacht,  which  easily  steamed  away  from  its 
escort  under  Admiral  Lyons.  The  port  of  Cherbourg 
was  oecupied  chiefly  by  the  Queen's  subjects.  There 
are  said  to  be  six  thousand  British  yachtsmen  and  sea- 
men  in  the  port,  and  they  have  managed  to  take  Cher- 
bourg once  more.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  since 
their  anoettors  took  the  place  in  a  difi*erent  fashion. 
The  same  work  may  be  cut  out  for  their  sons.  The 
Queen  was  greeted  warmly  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  yacht,  and  Cherbourg  was  very  gay  when 
the  amoke  of  the  most  Royal  of  salutes  hi^  floated 
awajT. 

Intelligence  was  received  to-day  that  the  Atlantic 
cable  ia  laid  successfully  between  Ireland  and  New- 
foundland. Greater  are  the  triumphs  of  peace  and 
science  applied  to  pacific  purposes  than  those  of  war. 

6th. — The  Queen  left  Cherbourg  to-day  in  safety  ! 
The  rejoicings  were  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and 
the  entente  cordiale  was  proclaimed  at  the  Imperial 
banqnet  With  the  Queen  the  greater  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish visitors  took  their  departure. 

7th. — The  journals  contain  nothing  but  the  parti- 
culars of  the  Cherbourg  fete  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Atlantic  cable.  The  latter  is  the  greater  event  of  the 
twou 

Ottl — Another  telegraph  from  the,  east  chronicles 
the  advances  of  the  expedition  by  which  the  British 
uid  Krcuch  ambassadors  are  accompanied  to  Tiensin, 
in  the  Peiho,  without  opposition.  The  intelligence 
roDi  India  confirms  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels.  The 
>la^iae  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
>orts.     The  Atlantic  cable  works  well. 

1  Oth. — The  news  of  the  fatal  accident  to  the  Marquis 
f  Ooeensbury  made  known,  to  the  great  regret  of  very 
nany  persons  whose  esteem  he  had  gained  when,,  as 
jord,  lirumlanrig,  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tie  E«t  India  Company  exercised  their  privilege,  for 
t»e  flrat  and  last  time,  by  nominating  C  Mills,  J.  Shep- 
«>rd«  E.  Macnaghten,  R.  D.  Mangles,  W.  J.  Eastwick, 
f,    T.   Prinsep,  Esqrs.,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Hogg,  from  the 


elected  body  of  directors,  to  be  members  of  the  new 
Indian  Council.    The  Queen  left  for  Germany. 

11th. — Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Roebuck,  M.P.,  made 
speeches  at  the  opening  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute  at 
Tynemouth,  in  which  their  own  impressions  of  Cher- 
bourg were  stated—that  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  though 
not  contraverted,  caused  some  sensation  in  France. 

12th. — ^The  signals  [of  the  Trans- Atlantic  Company 
work  well,  and  the  wire  seems  now  to  be  an  established 
fact.  Some  time  will  elapse  before  the  company  go 
into  general  business.  The  Canadian  ministry  were 
defeated  on  the  28th  July,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  50,  on  a 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Piche,  **  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  house  that  the.  city  of  Ottawa  ought  not  to  be 
the  permanent  seat  of  Government  for  the  province." 
The  ministry  resigned  next  day,  and  the  Governor- 
General  sent  for  Mr.  Brown,  the  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Glohe^  and  the  representative  of  Toronto,  to  form  a  new 
government. 

13th. — The  message  of  the  Queen  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  forwarded  this  afternoon — 
this  being  the  first  use  made  of  the  cable.  Thanks  to 
four  hydraulic  presses,  the  Mersey  was  safely  '*  pushed" 
into  the  water  this  afternoon.  Her  Majesty  arrived  at 
Potsdam. 

14th. — The  Indian  letters  recapitulate  events  long 
known.  A  telegraphic  announcement  of  the  advance 
of  the  allied  expedition  in  the  Peiho,  and  the  capture 
of  Takow,  one  of  the  larg^e  cities  of  China,  has  been 
published.  By  this  course  the  expedition  appears  to 
have  passed  between  Pekin  and  its  mod,  for  the  capital 
depends  upon  the  southern  rice,  and  it  reaches  them  by 
the  river.  Intelligence  from  America  describes  the 
rush  to  the  Eraser's  river  diggings  as  very  like  an 
exodus  from  California.  Gold  is  said  also  to  have 
been  found  on  other  rivers  in  the  British  territory. 
Efforts  have  been  made  in  this  coimtry  to  secure  pas- 
sages to  the  new  land  of  bullion.  There  is  no  royal 
road,  however;  or  none  more  royal  than  the  West 
India  steamers,  Panama,  and  northwards. 

16th. — An  Indian. mail  is  telegraphed  to-day,  but 
without  any  intelligence  of  importance.  The  rebels 
are  broken  up  greatly,  and  only  hold  together  in  com- 
paratively  sm«dl  bodies.  Tantia  Topee  and  his  men 
have,  however,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their 
pursuers  hitherto,  or  to  march  away  from  them.  There 
are  arrivals  to-day  from  nearly  every  point  of  the 
compass.  The  "West  India  Mail  has  no  news,  but  plenty 
of  money.  The  Persia  has  made  the  passage  out  to 
America  in  seven  days — the  shortest  run  that  has  yet 
been  accomplished.  At  the  railway  meetings  for  the 
half-year,  the  dividends  have  all  been  lower,  and  no- 
thing in  some  cases.  One  reason,  at  least,  is  the  de- 
crease of  traffic.  Even  in  the  last  week  the  returns  are 
five  per  cent  under  those  of  the  corresponding  week  in 
the  last  year,  or  £10,000  upon  the  week. 

17th.— Official  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the  Queen 
at  Potsdam  on  the  13th  inst,  and  from  Newfoimdland, 
to  the  evening  of  the  16th,  appeared  simultaneously  in 
the  newspapers  of  to-day. 

19th. — The  news  of  the  bombardment  of  Jeddah  re- 
ceived. After  suffering  from  shot  and  shell  for  three 
days,  the  authorities  hanged  eleven  murderers,  for  the 
punishment  of  whom  these  hostilities  were  undertaken 

20th. — Intelligence  of  a  collision  between  the  steam- 
ers Europa  and  Arabia,  off  Cape  Race,  transmitted  to 
London ;  but  not  being  sufficiently  explicit,  particulars 
were  telegraped  for  at  5  p.m. ;  at  7.30  p.m.,  a  reply, 
consisting  of  sixty  words,  was  received. 

21st — The  Paris  Moniteur  published  this  morning 
intelligence  of  peace  with  Cluna.  It  comes  by  St 
Petersburg,  and  is  believed  generally.  The  terms  in- 
clude repayments  of  expenses,  the  residence  of  diplo- 
matic agents  in  the  Chinese  cities,  Pekin  inclusive,  and 
the  perfect  toleration  of  Christian  religion.    The  treaty 
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:8  said  to  have  been  signed  on  the  22nd  of  June,  when 
the  expedition  had  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  Pekin. 
It  is  made  jointly  with  the  British  and  the  French 
ambassadors.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  has  thus  added  ano- 
ther to  his  numerous  claims  on,  and  services  to,  the 
country.  The  treaty  will  open  China  to  European  in. 
lluencea,  but  the  prejudice  of  the  people,  and  their 
rulers,  will  not  disappear  quickly ;  and  our  merchants 
need  not  buy  or  sell  in  anticipation  of  great  transac- 
tions there.  The  Chinese  are  industrious,  and  supply 
their  own  wants. 

23 rd. — The  doubts  expressed  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  the  intelligence  that  peace  has  been  concluded  with 
China  are  partially  removed  to-day.  The  intelligence 
came  overland  from  the  Russian  embassyMn  Pekin  to 
St.  Petersbnrgh.  The  Emperor  and  the  Empress  of 
France  have  not  yet  escaped  from  Britanny,  which  is  a 
part  of  his  dominions  wherewith  Napoleon  was  pre- 
viously unacquainted.  The  Empress  of  Austria  was 
delivered  of  a  son  yesterday — who  may  live  to  wear  the 
iron  crown  or  to  lose  Italy.  Our  Queen  is  still  in 
Prussia,  surrounded  by  demonstrations  of  esteem  from 
the  Prussian  population.  Her  Majesty's  message  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Buchanan's 
leply  upon  the  opening  of  the  sub-Atlantic  telegraph 
have  been  published.  As  they  are,  or  should  have 
been,  documents  worthy  of  presentation,  we  subjoin 
them.  The  first  is  from  the  Queen — short  enough  for 
the  subject : — 

THE   QUBEIC  TO  THE  PRESinEMT. 

TheQaeen  desires  to  congratulate  the  Fresideni  apon  the 
successful  coropletioD  of  this  great  interustional  work,  in 
wliich  the  Queen  has  taken  the  deepest  interest.  The  Queen 
is  convinced  that  the  President  will  join  with  her  in  fervently 
hoping  that  the  electric  cable  which  now  connects  Great 
Britoin  with  the  United  States  will  prove  an  additional  link 
between  the  two  nationi,  whose  friendship  is  founded  upon 
their  common  interests  and  reciprocal  esteem.  The  Queen 
has  moch  pleasure  in  thus  directly  commnnicating  with  tiie 
President,  and  in  rrnewiag  to  him  her  best  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  is  carelessly  composed,  and  has  not, 
we  presume,  been  written  by  her  Majesty,  but  by  some 
of  the  literary  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  construct 
the  speeches  from  the  throne.  Her  Majesty  claims  to 
be  the  one  who  has  taken  the  "deepest  interest"  in  the 
cable.  It  is  the  "deepest  interest"  quoted  on  the 
exchange ;  but  whether  her  Majesty  has  been  more 
interested  in  this  cable  than  anyone  else,  or  in  anything 
else,  is  a  question  not  solved.  The  Queen  certainly  might 
have  acknowledged  the  efforts  of  the  men  who  have 
provided  the  money  and  the  skill  for  this  great  work, 
and  going  further  might  have  acknowledged  this  power 
over  men's  minds  by  whom  the  seed  of  knowledge  and 
the  means  to  cultivate  the  germs  were  planted  in  the 
soul.    The  President  supplies  that  deficiency  : — 

TO  HER  UAJCSTT    VICTOBIA,  QUEEN  OF  OKEAT  BRITAIX. 

The  President  cordially  reciprocates  the  congratulalions  o' 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  the  success  of  the  great  inlcrna' 
tional  enterprise  accoropliihed  by  the  science,  *kill,  nud  in- 
domitable energy  of  the  two  countries.  It  is  a  triumph  raor^ 
glorious,  because  far  more  useful  to  mankind,  than  was  eve^ 
won  by  conqueror  on  the  field  of  battle.  May  the  AtUntic 
telegraph,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  prove  to  be  a  bond 
of  perpetual  pence  and  friendship  between  the  kindred  nations, 
and  nn  instrument  destined  bj  Divine  Providence  to  difTuso 
religion,  civilisation,  liberty,  and  law  throughout  the  worid. 
In  this  view  will  not  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  ipon 
tancously  nnite  in  the  declaration  that  it  slull  be  for  ever 
neutral,  and  that  its  communic:ilions  sliall  Ije  held  sacred  in 
passing  to  the  places  of  their  destination,  even  in  the  midst 
of  hostilities? 

(Signed)  James  Buchanan. 

Then  he  prays  that  the  telegraph  may  disseminate 
law  throughout  the  world,  a  consummation  not  to  be 


expected  with  the  present  length  of  our  laws  and  the 
rate  of  telegraphing.  And  he  asks  whether  thenatiaos 
of  Christendom  will  not  consent  to  render  the  telmsph 
neutral  in  time  of  war?  The  question  admits  only  one 
answer.  They  will  decline  that  arrangement  so  long  as 
they  make  wars. 

24'th. — W.  Savage  Landor,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
politician  of  Bath,  who  is  now  approaching  his  ninetieth 
year,  was  yesterday  cast  in  one  thousand  pounds  of 
damages  with  the  expenses  of  the  case,  for  »  series  of 
infamous  libels  on  Mrs.  Yescombe,  the  wife  of  a  clergy, 
roan  in  that  city,  with  whose  family  he  had  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  for  several  years  :  and  with  whom  he 
'seems  to  htve  quarrelled  respecting  the  education  of  a 
young  lady — and  her  place  of  residence — both  points 
on  which  Mrs.  Tescombe  was  likely  to  be  a  better 
judge  than  her  assailant  The  libels  seem  to  have  had 
no  foundation  in  fact,  Mr.  Phinn,  who  was  coansel  for 
Mr.  Landor  would  have  compromised  the  case,  bat  be 
had  no  instructions,  and  he  offered  no  justification.  It 
is  melancholy  to  find  the  name  of  an  excellent  scholar, 
an  able  writer,  and  a  man  who  could  and  should  have 
lived  in  good  society  for  a  long  life,  sullying  its  dose 
by  the  use  of  great  powers  of  satire  against  a  harmleai 
lady  in  a  style  most  unscrupulous. 

A  sad  collision  between  two  parts  of  a  railway  trass 
yesterday,  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolveriunp- 
ton  railway,  led  to  the  immediate  death  of  eleves 
persons,  and  the  injury  of  a  great  number  who  are  not 
all  expected  to  survive. 

2dth.— The  East  India  Company,  at  a  meeting  this 
day,  confirmed  the  annuity  of  £2.000  annually,  formerly 
voted  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.  This  we  suppose  will  be 
one  of  their  closing  acts  and  is  graceful. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  company's  cable  is  reported 
to  be  in  good  working  order,  and  giving  strong  signals. 

From  Ajierica  it  is  stated  that  thirty  thousand  minets 
had  arrived  at  the  new  gold  field  within  the  Britidi 
territory  on  the  Pacific.  They  were  chiefly  from 
California.  A  great  part  of  these  were  natives  of  thb 
country  who  had  settled  in  California,  but  preferred  a 
British  colony  yielding  gold  to  that  State.  Thejsnfler 
great  privations  at  present  from  the  scarcity  of  provi. 
sions  ;  and  the^fcw  farmers  of  Vancouver's  Island,  along 
with  the  Indians  on  the  mainland,  have  made  the  most 
out  of  these  gold  fields  hitherto. 

26tb. — News  from  the  new  gold  regions  are  that  the 
Fraser  river  is  in  iu  periodical  flood,  and  no  gidd  can 
be  got  until  the  waters  fall,  but  as  miners  have  flocked 
by  thousands  from  California,  and  there  is  not  snfficieBC 
food  in  the  country,  much  distress  exists  and  the  highest 
prices  for  provisions  in  the  world  have  been  reached. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  Joly  last,  when 
compared  with  those  of  July,  1857,  showed  a  decrease 
of  i&l, 000,000  in  our  exportations  for  the  month. 

Count  de  Persigny,  the  former  ambassador  to  oar 
court  from  France  has  delivered  an  oration,  wheron  he 
insists  cordially  and  earnestly  on  the  propriety  of  the 
alliance  between  Britain  and  France,  and  praises  the 
character  of  the  English  people. 

A  Russian  squadron  on  its  way  somewhere,  prohshly 
to  the  Mediterranean,  has  visited  Portsmoath  but  h^ 
not  obtained  admission. 


27th. — ^Telegraphic  reports  have  been  received  is 
anticipation  of  the  Indian  mail,  containing  no  iatelfi^ 
gence  except  the  resignation  by  Sir  llugh  Rose,  of 
his  command  at  Poonah.  The  Chinese  Emperor  2us 
agreed  to  pay  £1,200,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
expedition  against  him.  The  Chinese  have  Wen 
long  drawing  heavy  payments  from  Europe  for  pro- 
duce, ana  we  suppose  that  the  Emperor  can  afiforothe 
money.  At  Canton  and  the  South  of  the  empire 
affairs  have  assumcii  a  worse  appearance,  and  Caatan 
has  again  been  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  No- 
thing is  heard  of  the  Chinese  rebels  who  appear  to  W 
idle  when  others  are  busy. 
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The  yellow  fever  haa  appeared  at  New  Orleans  with 
eonsiderable  viral  ence,  and  the  deaths  are  said  to  be 
sixty  daily.  The  number  is  gpreat  for  a  limited  popii- 
latioii»  and  that  of  New  Orleans  is  small  at  this  season, 
when  all  who  can  abandon  the  city,  desert  their  town 
homes  for  a  colder  region.  The  excitement  res- 
pecting the  snccess  of  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph 
has  tumed'the  heads  of  the  Americans.  They  forget 
that  it  is  useless  for  private  messages  excepting  those 
of  very  wealthy  persons.  It  does  not  work  much 
faster  than  a  word  per  minute,  hitherto,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  captial  invested  is  nearly  two  shillings 
for  every  minute.  Great  improvements  must  be  made 
before  it  will  heed  any  objects,  except  commercial  and 
political  messages^  or  those  of  very  wealthy  persons. 
The  communication  from  Newfoundland  to  the  colonial 
and  States  cities,  is  not  much  shorter  than  the  sub- 
Atla^ntic  telegraph  itself,  and  these  charges  will  have 
to  be  added  to  the  ocean  tariif.  The  companies  on  this 
side  of  the  water  will  have  their  charges  to  make ; 
and  altogether  an  ordinary  message  must  be  a  fire  or 
six  guinea  luxury.  The  United  States  people  claim 
great  credit  on  slender  grounds  for  this  achievemeht 
in  science.  The  wire  certainly  would  not  have  been 
laid,  if  the  officers  of  the  Niagara,  the  United  States 
ship  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  Agamemnon, 
had  obtained  their  way.  The  wire  would  not  have 
been  made  except  for  the  existence  of  the  works  at 
Liverpool  and  London.  The  instruments  were,  we 
believe,  supplied  from  Glasgow.  The  money  could 
not  have  b^n  found,  except  by  the  exertions  of  the 
merchants  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London.  With 
these  dedactions  the  balance  of  credit  to  the  United 
States  is  inconsiderable. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  has  published  a  long  letter  on 
the  necessities  caused  by  Cherbourg.  He  wants  more 
ships  in  the  channel  and  more  men  for  the  ships ;  and 
he  suggests  that  the  seaports  should  all  be  garrisoned 
by  marines — a  measure  that  has  been,  he  says,  adop- 
ted. The  entente  cordiale  on  the  Buonapartist  plan 
may  be  sound  as  the  Bank,  but  it  is  to  cost  a  mint  of 
roooer. 

28th. — ^The  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England  show  a 
stock  of  bullion  amounting  to  £17,654,506.  The 
Turkish  Government  want  to  borrow  three  to  four  mil- 
lions. The  markets  close  for  this  month,  without  any 
great  jnressnre  of  business.  The  harvest  has  pro- 
^(reased  rapidly  during  the  week,  but  if  an  early,  it  will 
also  be  a  long  harvest  We  observed  oats  in  process 
of  cutting  in  July  near  London,  and  we  have  recently 
seen  fields  that  will  not  be  ripe  for  some  time.  The 
returns  of  the  sales  of  British  wheat  for  the  week  are 
73,943  quarters  at  45s.  Id. 

Ln  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  sales  of 
British  wheat  amounted  to  81,149  quarters  at  59s.  lOd.; 


and  on  the  corresponding  days  of  1855,  they  were  only 
40,895  quarters  at  68s.  9d.  The  fall  in  price,  since 
last  year,  is  therefore  14s.  9d.,  and  since  1855,  it  is 
23s.  8d. 

The  week  has  been  marked  unhappily  by  great  acci- 
dents.  Thirteen  persons  were  killed,  and  it  is  said 
ninety  were  injured  on  Monday,  by  the  breakage  of 
the  couplings  on  an  excursion  train  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton to  Worcester,  while  returning.  The  calamity  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  negligence.  At  Worthing,  in 
Sussex,  thirteen  persons,  chiefly  the  children  of  two 
families,  were  drowned  while  in  a  pleasure  boat  Thia, 
accident  occurred  from  a  circumscribed  and  almost 
instantaneous  burst  of  wind,  not  unlike  a  tornado,  but 
the  boat  had  only  two  boatmen.  Four  gentlemen  were 
drowned  while  boating  at  another  place;  and  six 
colliers  lost  their  lives  by  an  avoidable  cause  in  a 
Welch  mine.  A  late  report  places  the  loss  of  life  in 
mining  at  one  thousand  yearly.  Nearly  all  these  lives 
might  have  been  saved  by  ordinary  caution. 

30th. — ^The  telegrsphic  announc«ments  of  the  Bombay 
mail  describe  Tantia  Topee's  force  at  four  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  or  one  third  of  those  who  fied  from  Gwalior 
with  that  chief.  They  are  destitute  of  artillery,  but 
they  are  supplied  with  money,  abstracted  from  Scindiah's 
treasury.  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  marched  from  Lucknow 
with  a  force  against  the  Begum  and  the  town  of  Fyzabad 
which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels. 
The  latter  are  scattered  through  Oude  as  guerilla 
bands  without  organisation.  The  rains  had  set  in. 
There  is  no  other  news  from  India  which  is  generally 
tranquil. 

In  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph,  under  the  Atlantic,  the  city  hall  of  New  York 
was  set  on  fire,  and  so  much  of  it  consumed  that  a  new 
hall  will  be  necessary. 

Tbe  Canadian  Parliament  was  prorogned  on  the  16th 
August,  and  the  new  government  will  therefore  enjoy 
the  recess  in  peace.  The  Governor- General  intimated 
an  intention  to  propose  a  federal  union  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces. 

The  Court  has  left  Prussia,  and  the  Queen,  early  in 
the  month,  will  visit  Leeds  and  Edinburgh,  on  her 
journey  to  Balmoral. 

The  weather  last  week  became  much  colder  than 
usual  at  this  season,  and  continues  in  that  state,  with 
the  wind  generally  from  the  north  and  west.  The 
change  in  the  temperature  may  be  beneficial  to  some 
of  the  crops,  and  check  the  disease  with  which  the 
potato  fields  have  been  in  some  quarters  threatened. 
The  harvest  on  ^the  whole  is  earlier  than  for  some  sea- 
sons, and  with  ordinary  weather  will  be  completed  in 
the  latest  districts  during  the  month. 

Consols  are  higher  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month,  or  96f  to  97. 


LIFE    INSURANCE. 


Thb  Botal  Insttbai^cb  Coupant  bas  a  capital 
of  £2,000,000  subscribed  for  bv  600  share- 
bolderSy  who  paid  ten  per  cent,  of  tbe  amount, 
or  £200,000,  in  1845,  when  business  was 
eofDmeoced.  Tbeir  returns  in  tbe  form  of 
bonus  or  dividend  are  equivalent  to  15  per 
ocmt  on  tbeir  payments.  Tbe  sbares  sell  for 
Biofe  than  £6  12s.  6d.,  so  tbat,  in  addition  to 
tikB  diTidends  during  tbe  peiiod,  tbe  sbare- 
iBoldon  more  tban  trebled  tbeir  paid  capital  in 
^vulae.     According  to  tbe  present  quotations, 


tbe  sbares  are  wortb  more  tban  £650,000, 
and  £1,800,000  of  subscribed  capital  may  be 
called  up.  Its  accumulated  funds  now  exceed 
£600,000.  From  tbe  extensive  nature  of  its 
business,  and  tbe  number  of  its  agents — rather 
over  one  hundred  in  Scotland  alone — its 
managers  must  bave  accomplished  a  yast 
quantity  of  preliminary  work  witbout  tbe 
disproportionate  outlay  wbicb  bas  destroyed 
many  young  offices.  We  observed,  some  time 
ago,  tbat  itsXife  business  bad  been  procured  at 


LOVE  HE,  BBLOVBB. 


0D6«fifth  of  the  expense  paid  by  eome  offices. 
Tho  Royal  Insurance  was  established  in  Liver- 
pool, and  has  branches  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Gla^^w,  and  Manchester.  It  combines  Fire 
with  Life  Assurance.  The  former  risk  termi- 
nates annually,  and  is  not  one  in  which  we 
take  a  particular  interest.  Although  Fire 
Insurance  is  a  duty,  that  department  has  been 
extremely  prosperous,  and  either  by  good 
fortune  or  good  judgment,  the  Hoyal  has  made 
annual  and  large  profits  from  this  section  of 
its  business,  which  promises  to  equal  soon  that 
of  the  oldest  offices. 

The  Life  department  is  based  upon  the 
general  funds  and  share  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, paid  or  subscribed.  In  1847  it  issued 
new  policies  covering  £64,983  18s.  for 
premiums  of  £1,767  Is.  9d.,  and  in  1857  the 
new  policies  covered  £329,380  13s.  for  pre- 
miums of  £10,270  88.  6d.  The  progress  of 
business  was  five  times  larger  last  ^ear  than 
ten  years  ago.    The  holders  of  pohcies  have 


the  advantages  of  mutual  insurance  oombiiied 
with   those    of   a   proprietary  company;   u 
two-thirds  of  the  profits  are  assigned  to  them. 
The  additions  made  to  a  policy  in  1854,  which 
was  current  during  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pany, or  for  nine  years,  amounted  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  upon  the  sum  assured.     This  is  a 
very  high  rate  of  bonus  to  policy  holder*,  and 
from  the  character  of  the  manager  and  the 
position  of  the  directors  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  based  upon  accurate  calculationa.    The 
rapid  advance  in  this  department  of  busineie 
has  not  been  obtained  by  amalgunation  with 
any  other  company,  as  the  Eoyal  has  had  no 
transactions  of  this  description,  and  the  lives 
are  selected,  therefore,  by  its  own  officials,  while 
the  premiums  payable  are  at  the  company's' 
full  rates.     The  company  at  their  last  meeting 
placed  one -half  of  their  season's  profits  to  the 
credit  of  their  reserve  fund,  which  forms  part 
of  their  accumulations — an   example    which 
should  be  followed  generally. 


LOVE    ME,     BELOVED. 


Lore  me,  beloved — the  lonely  hours 

Are  passing  slowly  and  sadly  by, 
1  am  sad  In  the  midst  of  the  joyous  flowers 

And  I  feel  alone  though  I  know  not  why ; 
Unless  it  be  that  thou  lor'st  me  not 
And  I  have  passed  like  a  thing  forgot. 

Love  me,  beloved — the  music  notes, 
VThich  from  star  to  star  in  the  deep  sky  move, 

Come  down  to  me  in  those  helmless  boats 
Call'd  the  soft  night  winds.    And  a  hand  I  love 

Waves  the  deep  blue  ether  to  and  fro, 

That  the  note  I  love  on  its  way  may  go ! 

Love  me,  beloved — that  I  may  learn 
Why  joy  is  sparkling  in  everything, 

Why  the  pure,  fair  stars  in  the  heavens  bum, 
And  their  silver  circles  of  pale  light  fling 

Down  to  the  earth,  like  a  ladder  bright, 

For  thought  to  rise  to  the  land  of  light ! 


Love  me,  beloved — the  moonlit  clouds, 

Which  like  foam>flakes  drift  in  the  endless  sky. 

Which  follow  each  other  in  frightened  crowds, 
Seem  far  away  in  immensity, 

And  yet  the  song  wreath  to  me  comes  down. 

Which  those  wanderers  weave  in  nigfafs  jewdled 
crown! 

Love  me,  beloved — ^thst  I  may  bear 
The  beauty  in  which  the  earth  is  drown'd  ; 

Love  me,  oh !  love  me,  that  thou  may*st  share 
The  wondrous  joy  of  that  wrondnms  aomd 

Which  the  soul  of  music  to  earth  hatfi  given 

An  echo  true  from  the  far- oflT  heaven ! 

Love  me,  beloved — for  only  thou 

Can'st  brighten  the  brightness  of  earth  tomc^ 
Can'st  chase  the  shadow  which  veils  it  now. 

And  make  my  spirit  as  light  and  fr^e 
As  it  used  to  be,  when  life's  vision  all 
Was  a  gem  wreath  and  flowing  coronal ! 


Love  me,  beloved — and  all  the  past, 
The  sorrowfnl  past,  will  have  fled  for  ages; 

The  flower  will  lift  up  its  head  at  last    . 
Now  the  terrible  storm  has  passed  away. 

And  the  rainbow  gleam  of  thy  love  shall  be 

Like  a  sunny  light  on  the  troubled  sea  I 
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CAIN*S    QUESTION. 


The  moral,  sanitary,  and  social  improve- 
ment agitations  are  twenty-five  years  old, 
or  therebv.  They  certainly  existed  in  the 
seed,  or  thrust  thm  sprouts  above  the  soil, 
long  before  the  period  of  the  Reform  bill. 
The  anti-slavery  movement  doubtless  in- 
duced some  persons  to  remember  that  we 
had  slaves  at  home.  The  discussion  re- 
garding factory  operatives  showed  the 
character  and  hardships  of  one-half  of  those 
slaves.  The  atrocities  suffered  by  appren- 
tices of  the  parishes  in  England  have  been 
exceeded  in  no  slave  state,  and  the  remem- 
brance that  these  evils  were  redressed  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Fielden,  both  originally 
working  men,  might  save  the  middle  classes 
from  the  dread  entertained  occasionally  of 
Illation  by  the  multitude. 

We  plume  ourselves  in  Scotland  upon 
the  freedom  and  independence  that  our 
ancestors  secured  through  centuries  of 
ahnost  ceaseless  struggles.  They  were 
subjected  to  pressure  from  without  which 
was  neither  generous  nor  just,  and  they 
retaliated  witha  hatred  that  was  imprudent, 
and  a  success  that  was  certainly  remark- 
able. The  wars  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
were  in  reality  the  contmuation  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  results  from  the 
death  of  Harold.  In  defending  the  borders, 
and,  when  better  could  not  be,  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  plains  at  their  feet,  the  old 
democratic  prmciples  of  the  Saxons  were 
foi:gotten  at  home,  and  the  equally  demo- 
cratic (or  even  more  liberal)  usages  of  the 
Celts  perished. 

Even  now,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land^ when  these  calamities  have  passed 


away,  and  need  only  to  be  remembered  as 
historical  lessons,  we  have  not  reached,  in 
democratic  principles,  the  position  attained 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  Ireland,  from  social  and  religious 
causes,  society  has  at  least  equal  progress 
to  make  before  it  can  realise  the  prmciples, 
or  the  theories  of  personal  and  social  free- 
dom, which  were  taught  there  before  the 
land,  won  by  the  Norman's  sword,  was 
sold  to  the  l^ope  for  the  absolution  of  a 
keen  wrong. 

In  Scotmnd,  we  continually  forget  that 
men  are  living  still,  who  lived  here  when 
serfdom  was  the  condition  of  one  class — 
not  numerous,  but  occupying  homes  within 
sight  of  the  city  which,  in  philosophy  and 
theologv,  was  deemed  a  central  and  a  fixed 
star.  Jrublic  opinion  relaxed  the  law,  but 
the  law  remained ;  and  other  laws  which 
public  opinion  should  have  defended  were 
relaxed,  and  obnoxious  persons,  without 
the  ceremony  of  trial,  were  removed,  and 
their  names  occurred  no  more  in  the  an- 
nals of  their  parish. 

Twenty-five  years  have  been  required 
to  give  a  serious  body  and  substance  *to 
those  movements  which  aim  at  the  domestic 
and  personal  elevation  of  numerous  classes. 
Many  men  have  aided  them  out  of  com- 
passionate and  dutiful  motives,  saying  that 
they  were  stewards  only  of  all  that  they 
possessed.  Many  others — ^many  more — 
certainly  very  many  more,  have  stood  aside 
with  the  bold  old  question  on  their  lips, 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

The  bad  and  bold  character  of  Cain  is 
not  at  once  perceived  in  the  casual  reading 
of  his  terrible  question.     One  has  to  ro- 
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member  the  redness  of  his  hands  when  he 

Eut  it,  and  his  not  altogether  imperfect 
nowledge  of  the  power  of  Him  from  whom 
an  answer  was  sowht,  to  realise  the  bold 
brow  and  the  hard  neart  of  the  murderer. 
He  was  a  bad,  bold  man.     His  question  is 
borrowed,  nevertheless,  by  men  who  are 
not  considered  bad,  and  who  should  not  be 
considered  bold.    In  spite  of  all  aflirmative 
answers,  the  question  is  re-echoed  from 
day  to  day,  and  repeated  from  generation 
to  generation;  even  within  the  pale  of  the 
churches  it  is  a  perpetual  question.  Except 
for  its  prevalence,  the  world  would  have, 
probably  long  ago,  been  nominallv  Chris- 
tian, and  a  vast  quantity  of  fruitless  pro- 
fessions would  have  become  living  realities. 
A  calm  contemplation  of  the  acts  and  the 
prayers  of  many  congregations  creates  pain 
m  any  well-ordered  mmd    The  acts  sup- 
port the  prayers  only  by  the  candle-ends 
of  the  congregations'  mcome,  and  the  spare 
minutes  of  their  time,  and  therefore  after 
generations    of   missionary    labour,    the 
story  of  the  cross  remains  untold  to  many 
milhons  whom  it  should  interest. 

Our  immediate  topics  are  of  a  secular 
character,  although  that  greater  topic 
might  comprehend  them  also.  It  is  not 
possible  to  look  at  society  without  feeling 
that  half  the  world  asKs  Cain's  question 
by  its  daily  life.  The  small  thinss  needed 
for  the  improvement  of  one-half  of  man- 
kind, in  this  country,  could  be  so  easily 
supplied  by  the  other  half,  that  the  want 
of  tnem  betrays  the  feeling.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  question  occurs  to  fewpersons 
in  its  first  and  offensive  state.  They  do 
not  think  of  the  subject  for  many  minutes 
in  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  very  carelessly. 
They  do  not  say,  in  the  niunber  of  words, 
*^  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?'  but  they 
say  it  in  a  multitude  of  deeds,  and  a  greater 
multitude  of  omissions. 

This  country  is  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
tent and  the  number  of  its  benevolent 
societies.  They  embrace  every  possible 
suffering  that  can  be  suggested  by  experi- 
ence or  by  idea.  They  proceed  witn  all 
the  regularity  of  merchants  or  stockbrokers 
to  their  busmess.  They  seem  capable  of 
surrounding  all  the  misery  of  the  country 
and  crushing  it  in,  or  expelling  it  from  the 
land,  by  their  numbers.  To  many  persons 
it  may  appear  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  every  want,  and  they  may  proceed 
upon  their  several  ways,  in  the  opinion 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  ;  ana  that, 


if  any  person  suffers  from  ignorance,  or  any 
inconvenience  whatever,  in  this  country,  it 
is  chargeable  to  that  sufferer.  Hospitals 
exist  for  the  sick,  hospitals  for  orphans, 
almshouses  for  the  aged,  workhouses  for 
the  poor,  fever  homes  for  the  fever-etricken, 
coaling  societies  for  winter  months,  cloth- 
ing societies  and  working  societies  for  other 
periods.  There  seems  to  be  no  pang  from 
which  man  may  suffer  that  has  not  its 
asylum.  We  have  asylums  for  all  wants 
or  woes,  from  idiotcy  upwards.  Here,  then, 
at  least,  the  question  seems  to  be  forgotten, 
and  the  public  do  their  duty  by  some 
means. 

A  conclusion,  altogether  different,  may 
be  reached  fix)m  these  facts.  We  may  have 
got  so  far  upon  the  right  road  that  the  work 
IS  set  in  order.  The  business  to  be  done 
is  catalogued,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
saying  that  it  is  finished.  Not  one  of  these 
institutions — except,  perhaps,  a  society  for 
buying  coals  in  a  rural  parish,  reports  th^ 
its  work  is  overtaken.  They  all  lament 
defective  funds,  and  their  own  incapacity 
to  ameliorate  all  the  evils  which  they  exist 
to  meet.  They  have  only  commenced  the 
excavation  proposed  by  and  for  them,  and 
their  friends  imagine  that  they  are  finished. 
That  is-  not,  at  least,  the  fault  oi  dieir 
managers.  They  proclaim  their  own  weak- 
ness, and  do  not  pretend  to  more  power 
than  they  possess. 

Some  years  since  a  man  applied  to  a 

criminal  reformatory  in  London  for  admi^ 

He  professea  to  be  wearied  \nih  a 


sion. 


life  of  crime,  and  was  willing  to  obey  the 
stringent  and  wholesome  rules  of  the  MMti- 
tution.  The  manager  would  have  comjfied 
with  his  request,  but  there  was  no  room 
in  the  reformatory.  The  committee  couH 
do  nothing  imtil  some  vacancy  occurred  m 
their  dormatory,  at  their  table,  or  thdr 
workshop.  Until  that  day  the  thief  could 
only  steal.  He  could  not  beg  in  Londtsi 
without  coming  under  the  care  of  the 
society  who  operate  against  mendicanev. 
He  might  have  gone  upon  the  paridi,  if  he 
had  any  known  settlement :  but  he  went 
upon  the  streets.  In  prosecuting  this  life 
of  crime  he  killed  a  person  whom  he  vridied 
to  plunder,  and  the  vacancy  in  the  reform- 
atory was  never  open  to  him,  for  he  wae 
himg.  That  became  a  notorious  case,  bat 
there  are  thousands  of  similar,  if  in  iliehr 
results  less  appalling  cases,  in  every  gene- 
ration. That  reformatory  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  new  Houses  of  Padiaiiieait 
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Its  character  and  success  could  easily  be 
learned  by  any  member  of  Parliament; 
and  if  criminals  are  willing  to  come  imder 
its  rules  voluntarily,  they  are  more  likely 
to  do  well  there  than  in  Portland.  A  small 
grant  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
tragedies  like  that  which  has  become  noto- 
rious ;  and  the  payment  of  money  from  the 
national  revenue  for  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  aged  or  juvenile  offenders 
against  law  and  morality,  is  not  more  un- 
natural than  a  payment  for  their  pimish- 
ment. 

A  man  was  brought  before  a  magistrate 
during  September,  charged  with  some  small 
theft.  The  offence  was  aggravated  by  pre- 
vious convictions.  The  criminal  had  been 
in  prison  repeatedly — twice,  for  dhort 
periods  diunng  the  present  year  He  ad- 
mitted the  past  crimes,  while  he  denied  the 
present  wrong ;  but  he  pled  his  inability  to 
earn  an  honest  living.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  carman,  and  would  have  got  on 
well,  but  the  police  gave  his  employer  some 
particulars  of  his  former  history,  and  he 
was  dismissed.  His  old  trade  was  the  only 
one  in  which  he  could  find  work  without  a 
character;  and,  although  he  denied  the 
crime  last  imputed  to  him,  yet  he  admitted 
his  inability  to  live  by  honest  labour,  while 
the  shadow  of  his  old  guilt,  in  the  shape  of 
a  policeman  in  uniform,  haunted  his  steps. 
He  was  one  of  many.  His  experiences  were 
those  of  all  discharged  criminals.  They 
walk  the  world  under  suspicion  while  they 
rcm^  in  this  country ;  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  suspicion  involves  a  perpetual 
agony — a  terrible  punishment.  They  are 
haunted  men. 

Experience  testifies  to  the  immense  diffi- 
culty of  recovering  out  of  the  mire  and  the 
pits  of  prisons  any  of  its  old  members  to 
society.  Appliances  of  all  descriptions 
have  been  employed  to  improve  prisons  and 
prison  disciplme.  The  former  have  been 
inade  more  comfortable  than  half  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes  within  the  land.  The 
discipline  has  been  the  subject  of  experi- 
mentsdising  upon  hearts  and  souls  in  every 
direction.  At  last  it  embraces  education, 
employment,  a  comfortable  and  a  healthy 
homt,  abundant  food,  fair  wages,  the  with- 
drawal of  outward  temptations  to  sin,  the 
means  of  earning  and  of  saving  wages,  and 
the  inducements  to  economy  and  industry. 
These  advantages  do  not,  however,  often 
recover  the  criminal.  Even  on  his  restora- 
tion to  Society  he  wants  character,  and 


learns  from  that  want  the  value  of  this 
capital  which  the  poorest  may  inherit. 

Society  should,  therefore,  seek  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  criminal  class,  by  stopping 
the  supply  of  criminals,  Some  progress 
has  been  made  recently  in  Scotland  on  this 
subject,  both  by  individual  and  public  bene- 
volence ;  but  in  England  to  the  present 
hour,  it  seems  that  magistrates  have  no 
better  sentence  to  pass  than  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour.  A  short  imprisonment, 
or  none  whatever,  and  a  long  probation  in 
a  reformatory  were  a  better  sentence  on 
the  young. 

Even  from  the  old,  however,  it  seems  as 
if  England  wanted  to  make  criminals.  The 
game  laws,  enforced  here  and  there  with 
absurd  strictness,  make  poachers  of  the 
peasantry,  and  prisoners  of  the  poachers  ; 
and  from  the  time  that  the  latter  become 
discharged  prisoners,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  they  are  useless  to  the  world. 
Their  spririts  are  broken,  and  they  feel 
dishonoured.  Probably  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  cannot  believe  tnat  these  men  have 
any  feeling  of  honour,  or  of  self-respect  to 
be  lost.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  wrong 
upon  that  point.  He  is  an  ignorant  man 
only.  The  preservation  of  his  hares  and 
partridges,  and  pheasants,  imtil  he  himself, 
or  his  friends,  nad  leisure  to  kill  them, 
was,  he  believed,  very  desirable.  He 
thought  it  was  a  moral  affair,  and  perhaps 
he  would  be  right  in  a  desert.  Here  it  was 
no  more  a  matter  of  morality,  if  carried  to 
an  indiscreet  Icn^h,  than  the  preservation 
of  a  boa  constnctor  in  Hyde  Park,  or 
half  a  dozen  of  crocodiles  in  the  Serpentine. 
The  boa  constrictor  would  swallow  a 
nurserymaid  and  her  charge  to  dinner, 
twice  in  each  week  ;  and  the  crocodiles 
would  make  a  meal  of  a  bather  every  morn- 
ing. Society  woiddsuppress these  zoological 
monstrosities  as  supremely  immoral.  Not 
less  immoral,  not  much  less  murderous,  is 
the  erroneous  employment  of  land,  which 
would  produce  food  for  human  beings,  in 
sheltering  useless  beasts,  until  their  owners 
are  ready  to  torture  them.  Poachers,  we 
admit,  do  not  take  that  view  of  preserves, 
and  are  not  entitled  to  its  benefits  ;  but 
dropping  fi^m  these  abstract  facts  to  daily 
practice,  it  is  known  that  poaching  does 
not  prosper  on  the  estate  of  a  good  and 
kind  landlord.  We  have  known  some 
men  of  that  description  who  maintained  a 
kindly  intercourse  between  the  cottage  and 
the  hall — ^not  upon  the  principle  of  alms- 
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giving  or  charity,  but  by  even  worthier 
means  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  wished  the  game  to  be  protected  in 
a  reasonable  way,  and  it  was  protected. 

A  zealous  game  preserver,  looking  over 
the  list  of  poachers  whom  he  had  unpri- 
soned,  and  of  their  families  who  had  been 
degraded,  famished,  and  ruined  by  the 
process,  and  its  results,  would  be  very  apt 
to  say,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  He 
has  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it, 
except  by  denying  the  brotherhood.  And 
he  could  not  occupy  the  fiunily  pew,  in 
the  family  chimjh,  under  the  femily  pre- 
sentee's pulpit,  and  hold  that  doctrine.  It 
18  very  far  firom  being  respectable.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  go  to  these  churches 
when  one  has  a  poacher  in  prison,  and 
knows  very  well  that  the  poacher's  wife, 
and  the  poacher^s  children,  are  starving, 
and  by  and  bye  will  be  stealing.  The 
sermon  could  be  made  all  right  and  straight 
— ^but  the  services.  They  cannot  be 
changed  even  when  they  are  ftdl  of  hard 
hits.  They  may  proceed  for  a  long  time 
without  the  stoir  of  Cain  killing  Abel, 
and  what  came  of  it,  being  repeated ;  but 
there  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  perpetually 
coming  over  one's  tongue,  vdth  its  "  for- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors."  A  thinking  man  will  not  use 
that  prayer;  he  will  keep  out  the  fifth 
petition,  until  he  has  looked  into  his  own 
heart,  and  seen  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  him  to  be  forgiven,  even  as  he 
forgives. 

An  easy-going  slip-shod  morality  cannot 
be  built  upon  this  fifth  petition.  Crime  is 
not  to  go  unpunished,  because  this  prayer 
exists  for  ever,  clear  and  pure,  in  the  blue 
sky  of  the  moral  heavens.  A  man  my  be 
punished  for  his  own  good  and  the  good 
of  society,  and  yet  be  forgiven  fully.  We 
may  decline  farther  communication  with 
an  evil  man,  and  yet  forgive  him.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  place  temptation  be- 
fore a  peasant;  imprison  liim  for  yielding 
to  a  theft  which  his  class  do  not  recognise 
as  that  offence,  and  then  ruin  his  family 
while  still  he  is  a  forgiven  debtor,  and  the 
principal  in  the  case  prays  that  to  him  may 
be  dealt  such  mercy  as  he  has  done  to 
others. 

The  mistakes  of  great  men  are  seen  by 
many  persons,  and,  bemg  seen,  are  blamed. 
Anotherrecord  has  been  published  recently 
by  Parliament,  not  less  disgraceful  than 
the  returns  of  the  proceedings  imder  the 


game  laws.     It  gives  the  labours  of  the 
county  courts  in  England  since  their  oigaa- 
ization.     The  number  of  persons  who  were 
imprisoned  lastyearundertheir  jurisdictbn 
exceed  ten  thousand.     These  imprison- 
ments are  not  entirely  at  the  option  of  the 
creditor.     They  are  inflicted  by  the  judge 
if  he  considers  that  the  application  dioiud 
be  granted.     Still,  we  presume  that  five 
thousand    of   these    incarcerations  were 
useless.    They  diflfer  materiallv  from  the 
ordinary  imprisonment  for  debt,  for  its 
character  depends  upon  the  duration  and 
length  of  the  prisoner's  purse.     It  is  deten- 
tion, in  disagreeable  and  expensive  lodg- 
ings, under  certain  circumstances.    The 
ten  thousand  county  court  prisoners  were 
in  a  different  position.     They  were  almost 
necessarily  poor.    As  they  were  poor  the 
punishment  is  severe.     Generally,  if  they 
bad  stolen  the  articles  which  form  die  debt 
they  would  have  been  better  fed,  lodged, 
and  kept  for  a  shorter  period,  than  many 
men  are  detained  who  only  think  that 
their  wives  might  have  bought  a  less  ex- 
pensive gown  on  eredit  from  some  shop- 
keeper, who  takes  an  extra  profit^for  Ae 
extra  risk.     The  prisoner  escapes  at  hst, 
we  suppose,  with  a  degraded  feeling,  and 
a  determination  to  care  less  for  society 
than  he  did  formerly.     It  is  a  process  m 
the  formation  of  criminals,  and  one  in  which 
the  lower  and  the  middle  classes  must 
engage  extensively,  without  any  regard  to 
the  guilt  of  Cain's  question.     We  have 
not  the    slightest   doubt   that  they  job 
heartily  in  our  opinion  of  the  game  laws, 
but  they  keep  tneir  own  preserves,  not- 
withstanding, either  for  their  pleasure  or 
their  profit. 

Last  year  an  agitation  occurred  in  Lon- 
don upon  the  rating  svstem.  The  different 
parishes  are  compelled  to  support  their 
own  poor,  and  in  populous  paiishes  the 
i*ate  is  high ;  in  some  of  them,  both  popu- 
lous and  poor,  it  is  ruinous.  The  questum 
resembles  that  between  the  old  and  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  ;  although,  if  the  new 
town  could  be  cut  up,  and  the  wealthier 
portion  be  detached  parochially,  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  a  closer  ref^em- 
blance.  Theresistance,bytheleader8oflhe 
rich  districts,  to  meet  any  part  of  the 
burden  that  (sJla  on  the  poorer  paiisbes, 
is  another  illustration  of  the  questioiu  Tlie 
inhabitants  have  got  out  of  certain  paro- 
chial boundaries,  and  they  are  not  re^on- 
sible.  The  same  class  of  people  who  exp&A 
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more  on  seven  dinners  than  their  share  of 
the  general  rates  would  reach  in  twelve- 
months, tremble  for  this  new  imposition. 
It  is  true  that'  one  or  two  evenings  at  the 
opera  would  cost  more  than  the  extra  bill 
or  the  rate  collector;  but  that  implies  some 
abridgement  of  pleasure,  arid  a  little  self- 
denial  in  a  trifling  vanity — the  error  which 
led  probably  to  the  crime  of  the  original 
questioner. 

The  corresponding  practice  exists  in  our 
rural  parishes.  An  anxiety  of  the  most 
diseased  nature  pervades  country  districts 
to  make  provision  against  future  rating. 
The  labouring  population  are  driven  into 
towns  and  villages  with  all  the  industry 
of  the  negroes  who  drive  wild  animals  to 
a  conunon  centre  for  slaughter.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  parochial  raids  is  a  quittance 
firom  the  chance  of  being  responsible,  in 
any  way,  for  those  "poorer  brethren" 
who  are  usefid  while  they  are  strong,  and 
valueless  when  they  are  weak. 

A  great  statesman  lived  some  time  since. 
He  possessed  considerable  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Like  many 
other  politicians,  he  gave  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind ;  and  although  he 
laboured  assiduously  for  the  public  good,  it 
was  not  in  those  humble  departments  whose 
work  requires  now  to  be  performed.  A 
member  of  his  family  was  reduced  nearly 
to  death  by  fever,  communicated,  as  was 
then  discovered,  by  a  new  and  costly  cloak, 
made  in  a  close  and  sickly  apartment, 
where  a  fever  patient,  who  had  stitched 
life  nearly  out,  was  stricken  down  to  die. 
The  mansion  of  the  politician  had  little 
aj^rent  connection  with  the  miserable 
home  of  the  seamstress;  yet  it  was  the  con- 
nection of  life  and  death. 

All  oiur  large  towns  have  their  west-ends 
— their  exclusive  districts  where  fashion 
rears  a  barrier  of  high  rents  against  the  in- 
trusion of  the  poor,  or  even  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  exclusive  region  looks  in  pity 
on  the  badl^  built,  thicMy  planted,  vi- 
ciously contrived  homes  of  the  multitude. 
The  inhabitants  have  little  inter-communi- 
cation, except  that  of  customer  and  trades- 
man, master  and  servant.  They  do  not 
visit  in  the  same  circles — ^they  do  not 
attend  the  s%me  churches,  they  scarcely 
read  the  same  books,  they  have  not  the 
same  ideas  of  time,  and  the  business 
thereof;  yet  when  the  air  becomes  diseased, 
they  breathe  the  same  air.  High  rents 
and  low  rates — the  evidences  of  respecta- 


bility— do  not  close  out  the  atmosphere. 
The  disease  fostered  into  life  withm  the 
cheapest  district  of  the  city  or  town — 
the  lanes  where  the  foot  of  fashion  never 
entered,  and  could  not  enter  with  much 
probability  of  being  useful — floats  on  the 
morning  breeze,  or  the  evening  wind,  into 
the  most  luxurious  chambers,  bringing 
death.  It  answers  the  murderer's  question 
with  a  shock  long  felt,  and  piercing  through 
and  through  every  doubt  that  a  hardened 
or  a  negligent  life  had  thrown  over  the 
reply. 

Some  time  since  a  society  was  formed  in 
London  to  promote  the  formation  of  play- 
grounds for  childen.  What  a  little  ODJect 
that  seemed  ?  Play-grounds  for  children ! 
Under  the  name,  perhaps,  something  might 
be  meant  for  more  than  children.  Still, 
it  is  an  apparently  small  matter ;  and  yet 
the  company  advertise  as  if  in  an  agony  of 
despair  that  their  good  plans  may  never 
be  practised,  for  help  to  make  oneminiaure 
paric  or  playground ;  yet,  if  any  class  in 
want  of  something  that  might  do  them 
good,  sought  for  sympathv  with  complete 
success,  it  should  be  the  little  children  who 
have  drank  no  gin,miBpent  neither  money 
nor  time,  and  are  innocent  of  oflFence,  in 
deed  or  thought,  against  their  superiors  in 
station. 

Ingratitude  alone  would  deny,  to  excuse 
its  own  nature,  the  progress  of  past  years 
in  simple  reforms  respecting  the  social 
condition  of  mankind.  The  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  not  passed  uselessly.  Many 
evils  had,  however,  attained  a  force' at  the 
commencement  of  that  period  which  must 
have  ever  afterwards  accelerated  them,  at 
a  fearful  speed,  towards  revolution ;  and 
they  are  only  checked.  Perhaj)s,  if  that 
individual  benevolence  which  exists,  often 
out  of  work,  because  out  of  energy  to  dis- 
cover subjects,  were  better  marshalled,  a 
more  effective  warfare  might  be  held  with 
our  social  evils.  Each  mdividual  has  a 
limit  of  work  that  cannot  be  overstepped 
without  injury  both  to  the  labour  ana  the 
labourer.  Therefore,  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  thehuman  race  may  suffer  grievous 
hardships,  from  causes  that  could  be  re- 
moved, and  yet  others,  without  helping 
them,  be  able  to  give  a  good  answer  to 
the  first  biblical  inquiry.  The  division  of 
this  description  of  labour  id  a  manner  to 
render  it  interesting  personally  would  faci 
litate  its  success.  With  this  view,  some 
years  since  now,  in  one  large  town  a  society 
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was  formed,  whose  members  accepted  a 
responsibility  for  one  family,  or  one  child, 
of  a  female  distressed  or  impoverished. 
An  interest  was  formed  thus  m  the  wel- 
fiure  of  the  charge,  that  could  never  exist 
upon  any  general  scheme,  or  from  any 
liberality  administered  to  an  unknown 
quantity  of  sufferers.  That  scheme  met 
only  one  particular  in  which  suffering  is 
presented,  although  the  larger  of  all.  If 
it  coidd  be  realised  genewJly,  it  would, 
during  a  generation,  carry  away,  as  with  a 
flood,  the  juvenile  ignorance  and  depravity 
existing  too  obviously  in  all  places,  and 
supplying  depots  of  doomed  and  lost  per- 
sons, formed  bv  the  government  at  home 
because  the  colonies  torbid  their  exporta- 
tion. 

Extreme  crime  is  only  the  head  of  the 
body.  From  the  extreme  of  guilt  no  ade- 
quate idea  can  be  formed  of  its  general 
quantity,  and  so  the  abridgement  of  des- 
perate, obtruding,  and  visime  guilt  would 
mdicate  a  great  and  a  hi^py  reduction  of 
that  suffering  from  sin  in  society,  which  is 
not  less  bitter  because  it  does  not  rise  far 
over  the  surface,  or  make  itself  known  at 
a  Qest  expense  to  the  world. 

The  working  classes  of  Edinbiu^h  seek 
for  better  homes.  Some  of  those  now 
existing  in  this  city  should  have  been 
pulled  dovm  half  a  century  since.  Tables 
are  produced,  with  demonstrations  on  them, 
that  the  new  houses  would  pay  five  to  six 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  necessary  for 
their  formation.  Five  or  six  percent,  should 
be  an  adequate  inducement  without  any 
benevolence  or  any  duty ;  but  if  the  tables 
only  left  an  apparent  return  of  three  or 
four  per  cent.,  the  necessary  work  should 
be  done,  because  better  homes  would  se- 
cure a  great  return  in  better  health  and 
better  manners — something  far  over  five  or 
six  per  cent. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  empire,  near 
London,  a  number  of  labouring  men  were 
seized  and  fined  last  month  for  sleeping 
upon  their  carts,  as  they  returned  n'om 
London.  They  were  market  gardeners' 
men,  and  this  the  nature  of  their  life  :  for 
twelve  shillings  weekly  they  are  often  for 
two  days  and  nights  without  sleep  on  a 
stretch.  This  habitual  life  is  worse  than 
that  of  sailors  in  a  storm,  or  negroes  on  the 
sugar  fields.  Our  bleaching  works  are  bad, 
but  they  do  not  present  anything  half  so 
bad  as  this  Essex  droving.  The  hbourers 
of  that  county  are  belieyers  in  witchcraft. 


They  employ  wizards  tocounteract  witches, 
and  are  learned  in  all  the  devices  of  necto- 
mancy,  and  its  speUs.     Twelve  stuUinga 
weekly,  and  incessant  labour,  varied  by 
beershops  and  sleepless  nights,  expkun  ih& 
witchcraft.     The  rector  of  East  Thorpe, 
one  of  their  most  bewitched  parishes,  was 
astonished  that  his  sermons  had  not  driven 
superstition  out  of  his  parish.    We  should 
be  very  much  astonished  with  the  rector's 
eloquence   if  it  bad   accomjdished    that 
Exodus.     Sensual,  sleepy,  stu^d,  as  are 
halt*  his  hearers,  how  could  they  be  ddi- 
vered  from  witches  by  an  intel%ent  and 
sensible  statement  ?  Essex  is  full  of  towna 
and  villages  with  considerable  professions. 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  occu- 
pied by  a  northern  suburb  of  London 
eminent  for  professions.     Waltbametow 
contains  more  profession  and  more  wealth 
than  should  be  required  to  enlighten  Essex 
north  and  south ;  although  there  is  M^^^ 
verbial  obstacle  in    their  way.      These 
labourers  require  village  associations  be- 
tween them  and  their  emplOTers.     The 
latter  are  asking  continually  Cain's  qu^- 
tion.    It  is  part  of  their  dsuly  oonverei^ion, 
and,  we  suppose,  of  their  nightly  dreams. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained  conceming 
them ;  that  is,  if  they  work  their  aervvita 
on  any  pretence  night  after  day,  and  day 
after  night — for  two  or  three   of  bodi 
together. 

Their  neighbours  should  look  into  these 
matters.  If  they  were  dependent  ne^h- 
bours — saddlers,  shoemakers,  or  smiths — 
they  might  be  unable ;  bat  many  of  the 
neighbours  to  whom  we  refer  are  wealthy 
persons,  who  have  chosen  their  own  friends 
and  their  own  profession,  and  cannot  de- 
liver themselves  from  the  req>onsibilitie8 
incurred  in  their  vicinities.  Tins  is  coie 
of  them.  They  can  learn  the  truth  req>ect- 
ing  the  peasant  life  of  Essex.  They  can 
obtain  one  remedy  for  ignoranoe  and  ano- 
ther for  oppression.  Nothing  more  has 
tended  to  check  night-workanK>ng  arti^ms 
than  its  extra  cost.  Trades  unions  deserve 
thanks  fi>r  that  device.  Unhappily,  the 
night-work  of  &nn4abourer8  is  obtained 
even  witiiout  the  usual  cost  ci  time  in 
these  coimtries«  The  laws  of  labonr  are 
not  defined.  The  first  work  neoessaiT  in 
the  improvement  of  the  men  is  to  fix  max 
hours  of  labour,  and  place  night-driviBg 
or  working  under  a  heavy  fine,  in  the  Ibm 
of  extra  wages.  When  that  and  similtf 
measures  rave  been  adopted,  scmietfaing 


may  be  done  for  the  deposition  of  witch- 
craft. Until  that  be  accomplished,  and 
other  means  employed  to  elevate  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  peasantry  in  this 
metropolitan  county,  the  wealthy  owners 
of  country  villas  practically  put  Cain's 
question,  not  by  design,  but  by  neglect. 

Over  all  the  land,  m  every  comer  of  it, 
work  of  this  kind  has  to  be  done.  Sepa- 
rate populations,  with  different  character- 
istics, have  distinct  wants.  The  means  of 
meeting  them  are  best  known  to  those  who 
reside  near,  or  with  any  popiilation.  In 
no  quarter  yet  has  the  necessity  of  labour 
in  some  one  of  these  intellectual  or  moral 
departments  ceased.  In  none  will  it  ever 
entirely  cease  while  this  old  earth  remains. 
In  all,  wherever  selfish  apathy  luxuriates 
in  idle  ease^  it  adopts  Cam's  question,  as 
an  excuse  for  indolence ;  and  where  it  is 
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activity,  and  not  apathy,  the  question  is 
adopted  in  its  deep  gmlt. 

The  franchise  has  been  talked  over 
among  their  constituents  by  members  of 
Parliament  during  the  last  month.  Some 
of  them  alleged  that  universal  suffrage  is 
impracticable,  for  property  would  not  be 
safe  imder  legislation  dependent  upon  this 
suffrage.  The  statement  is  not  supported 
by  any  proof,  but  if  it  had  dl  the  evidence 
of  which  it  could  be  susceptible,  yet  all 
would  be  removed^at  once  by  the  discharge 
of  that  broad  duty,  owing  by  persons  m 
good  circumstances  to  others  in  a  narrower 
condition — ^not  charity,  but  the  assistance 
and  the  encouragement  more  valuable  than 
all  charity.  The  middle  and  higher  classes 
will  always  find  gratitude  for  even  only 
duty  done  the  greatest  agitator  in  the 
land. 


ETOILB. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 
FiVRRB  went  on  with  his  teaching,  and  Etoile  with 
her  daacing»and  thus  the  dajs  glided  by,  until  the 
dream  of  the  gold-lined  box  seemed  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  Etoile  was  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
for  England. 

When  first  the  project  was  talked  of,  Jacques 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  participate  in  it ;  but 
that  did  not  suit  Etoile. 

'*  You  stay  and  take  care  of  la  m^re,  Jacques,** 
said  Etoile,  "  like  a  dear,  good  Jacques.** 

He  could  not  refuse  her,  and  her  eloquent  thanks 
when  he  agreed  to  the  proposal  proved  one  thing, 
at  least — that  his  absence  was  more  welcome  to 
her  than  his  presence  would  have  been. 

"She  cares  nothing  about  me,**  sighed  poor 
Jacques,  "  nothing  at  all — that  is  very  clear ;  and 
jet,  I  would  give  my  life  any  day  to  serve  her.  It 
cannot  be  helped,  I  suppose.  She^  does  not  love 
me.     Ii  is  very  sad,  but  it  must  be  borne." 

Etoile  became  restless  about  her  English  jour- 
ney— afraid  lest  anything  should  defer  it.  Being 
now  certain  that  she  would  not  see  Allan  again  in 
Paris,  she  was  anxious  to  quit  the  place  where 
they  had  so  frequently  met.  "  I  shall  forget  him, 
perhaps,  in  England,*'  she  argued  with  herself; 
"  here  it  is  impossible** — and  this  argument  made 
her  impatient  to  be  gone. 

**  I  never  knew  the  time  pass  so  slowly  before,*' 
she  said  to  Jacques.  He  thought  otherwise.  "  I 
coanfc  every  minute  to  ray  departure,"  she  added. 
Poor  Jacques  did  the  same,  but  with  very  different 
feelings.  He  quarrelled  with  old  Time  for  his 
speed,  and  fancied  that  the  old  fellow  must  have 


thrown  his  scythe  away — not  having  leisure  to  cut 
anything  down — and  put  on  four  wings  instead  of 
two,  as  travellers  do  with  post  horses,  that  he 
might  gallop  to  his  journey's  end,  instead  of  going 
at  a  respectable  jog-trot.  At  last,  in  just  the  same 
period  as  if  there  had  been  neither  a  Jacques  nor 
an  Etoile  in  the  world,  the  day  of  departure  did 
arrive,  and  Etoile  was  to  say  "  good  hye"  to 
France  for  a  time.  There  was  a  sort  of  chiid-like 
glee  about  her.  The  arrangements  for  the  journey 
excited  her ;  it  was  so  new,  so  pleasant  to  be  going 
away,  and  her  vivid  fancy  painted  England  in 
glowing  colours — too  glowing,  perhaps ;  but  that 
is  a  common  occurrence  in  early  life,  before  the 
mist  of  experience  has  risen  over  every  picture  to 
make  it  dim. 

Poor  Jacques  was  miserable.  Etoile  really  felt 
inclined  to  pity  him,  but  when  she  did  so,  and 
showed  him  some  degree  of  kindness,  he  mistook 
the  feeling,  and  became  affectionate,  and  that  was 
not  acceptable  to  Etoile.  Jacques  mistook  his 
vocation  terribly.  He  was  an  excellent  creature, 
but  he  should  not  have  turned  affectionate — that 
spoilt  him  with  Etoile.  As  long  as  he  was  willing 
to  be  Jacques  the  honest-hearted,  Jacques  the 
simple,  he  was  well  enough ;  but  when  he  wanted 
to  be  •*  lover  Jacques,"  preparatory  to  "  husband 
Jacques,**  he  was  a  dreadful  nuisance. 

*•  Why  can't  he  treat  me  as  I  treat  him  ?"  said 
Etoile  one  day,  when  Pierre  was  advocating  his 
cause;  "I  don*t  want  him  to  be  always  sighing 
and  kissing  my  hand,  Monsieur  Pierre ;  I  am  sure 
there  ii  nothing  amusmg  in  that,  although  Jacques 
seems  to  think  there  is." 
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"  You  8pe«k  foolUUj,"  said  Pierre.  "  Bah !" 
T0U8  fttes  b^te,  Etoile** — and  the  old  man  began 
to  tone  his  fiddle  testily. 

Etoile  tried  to  pacify  him,  as  she  resumed,  seek- 
ing to  excuse  herself — "  When  Jacques  does  what 
I  bid  him/*  she  said,  apologetically,  "  I  like  him 
▼ery  much.  Monsieur  Pierre.  Now,  for  instance, 
when  he  has  promised  to  stay  here  and  take  care 
of  la  m^re,  I  think  him  a  charming  Jacques — 
(Pierre  could  not  help  smiling,  although  he  tried 
to  look  angry) — and,"  continued  Etoile,  "  when 
he  goes  and  gets  roe  flowers,  and  leaves  them  in 
my  room — those  pretty  bouquets— then,  when  I 
come  home  and  find  them  there,  I  like  Jacques 
extremely,  and  I  say,  '  Ah !  c'est  Jacques  qui  k 
faitc^lit!     Good  Jacques!**' 

"  For  leaving  the  flowers  and  not  waiting  for 
the  thanks,**  said  Pierre. 

"  Just  that,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  replied  Etoile,  as 
she  nodded  her  pretty  head  by  way  of  affirmation. 

There  were  mingled  and  painful  feelings  in 
Etoile*s  mind  about  her  mother.  Her  filial  affec- 
tion had,  at  one  time,  been  pure  and  deep.  Now 
it  was  otherwise.  There  was  the  affection  still, 
but  marred  by  the  knowledge  of  the  hideous  vice 
which,  by  degrading  the  mother,  caused  such  deep 
misery  to  the  child. 

"  Jacques  will  be  a  restraint  to  her,*'  said  Etoile 
to  herself,  as  she  was  packing  her  very  scanty 
wardrobe  for  the  English  campaign ;  "  she  will  not 

surely  let  him  see  her She  shuddered  as  she 

spoke.  ••  Good  Jacques,**  she  continued,  "  to  stay 
and  take  care  of  her,  and  let  me  go  to  the  land 
where—" 

She  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  sat  down  on  her  bed, 
forgetting  her  packing,  and  mother,  Jacques, 
everything,  in  a  thought  which  had  risen  from  her 
words.  But  reveries  cannot  be  indulged  in  when 
the  moment  of  a  journey  is  decided  on,  and  Etoile, 
remembering  that  at  last,  and  in  time,  fortunately, 
gave  up  her  thinking,  and  devoted  herself  to  her 
packing,  until  it  was  completed,  and  she  stood 
ready  equipped  for  departure. 

"Tako  care,  Etoile;  take  care,  Etoile,**  said 
Jacques,  as  he  offered  her  his  hand  to  help  her 
down  the  dirty  staircase ;  "  mind  you  don't  make 
a  false  step.'* 

"  I  hope  she  will  never  do  that,  Jacques,'*  re- 
marked Pierre. 

"  That  stair  is  loosened ;  she  might  do  it  easily,** 
said  matter  of  fact  Jacques,  alluding  to  the  stair- 
case, and  not  seeing  the  drift  of  Pitrre's  words ; 
"  take  care,  Etoile,  ma  belle." 

The  staircase  was  very  dark  at  that  point,  and 
either  the  darkness,  or  something  else  resulting 
from  it,  perhaps,  must  have  made  Etoile  drsg  her 
hand  from  Jacques,  and  start  forward,  as  she  ex- 
claimed— "Don't,  Jacques." 

A  few  steps  lower  down  the  staircase  became 
lighter,  and  as  Jacques  came  into  that  light  he 
looked  strangely  flushed,  and  a  little  miserable. 
Perhaps  he  was  miserable  because  Etoile  was 
frightened.    However,  he  did  not  ask  her  what 


had  made  her  start  forward  io  impetuously,  aad 
she  said  nothing  about  it  either ;  so  the  one  desk, 
after  all,  might  have  had  no  connection  wiUi  tk 
other.     Madame  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stair. 

"  Adieu,  mon  enfant,**  she  said,  with  the  tnn 
rushing  to  her  eyes  ;  "  adieu — adieu  ;  be  a  good 
child,  Etoile,  and  do  all  Monsieur  Pierre  bids  tqu. 
Monsieur** — and  Madame  turned  to  him  ss  she 
spoke — "you  will  be  a  father  to  her;  she  is  bat 
a  child.  Monsieur— only  a  simfde  child ;  you  will 
remember  that,  Monsieur,  and  take  oate  of  hei^ 
good,  good  care — better  than  I  have  done,  although 
she  is  all  in  the  world  I  have  to  love.** 

Etoile  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  ncek, 
and  Jacques  envied  Madame,  and  wished,  for  thai 
moment,  at  least,  that  he  had  been  in  her  positioD. 
But  he  was  not,  and  all  the  wishing  in  the  worid 
would  not  put  him  there.  He  had  found  that  oat 
by  experience. 

"  Take  care  of  her,  Jacques,**  said  Etoile,  poist- 
ing  to  her  mother,  *'  like  a  dear  good  Jacques;  be 
mindful  of  her.** 

Thinking  of  her  mother,  she  gave  his  hand  a 
little  squeeze — only  a  very  litUe  one;  Most 
people  would  never  have  noticed  it ;  but  Jacqaei 
did,  and  so  delighted  was  he,  that  he  aoaght  to 
return  the  demonstration  in  a  more  impresaiTe 
way ;  however,  Etoile  would  have  none  of  it 

"  Adieu,  ma  mke — adieu,  Jacquea'*— and  thii 
time  she  did  not  offer  him  her  hand. 

"  Venea,  Etoile** — Pierre  was  waiting  for  her. 
"  Venea  I     It  is  time  to  go  now." 

One  more  kiss  to  her  mother,  and  cme  more 
look  to  Jacques — only  a  look — and  she  had  goor. 

*'  Pauvre  Etoile,  she  is  a  good  child,**  said  Ma- 
dame, as  she  climbed  the  crazy  old  stairs,  and  weat 
into  her  room  to  indulge  herself  in  her  grief,  aad 
in  something  more  potent  than  her  grief — soaK- 
thbg,  in  fact,  strong  enough  to  conquer  grief,  and 
put  it  hors  de  combat  for  the  time  being.  "  Panvre 
Etoile ;  She  is  a  good  child,  and  she  is  in  good 
hands.  I  shall  miss  her  sadly,"  said  Madame,  as 
she  looked  round  the  room  ;  "  but  it  is  better  for 
her  to  be  away — chere  Etoile.** 

There  was  a  strange  tremor  about  Jacques* 
mouth  as  he  went  to  hb  garret,  and  a  aore  aod 
heavy  feeling  at  his  heart  as  he  entered  there.  He 
did  not  do  much  work  that  day — at  leaat  not  aiek 
graving  work ;  yet  was  he  very  busy,  and  at  c»- 
graving  of  one  kind,  too.  He  waa  carving  cectaia 
truths  upon  his  heart,  and  sorely  did  ht  oat  to 
place  them  there ;  but  he  went  on  ateadOy,  des^ 
the  pain,  till  all  was  done,  and  then,  then  and 
thus  stood  the  inscription : — "Etoile  never  caa  or 
will  love  Jacques ;  yet,  until  life  fades  she  will  be 
all  the  world  to  him.** 

Thus  ran  the  motto — sternly,  sharplj  drawn — 
rivetted  by  truth, 

"  And  I  will  be  her  friend,"  said  Jacques.  "  I 
may  watch  over  her ;  perhaps  it  may  acme  day  be 
my  office  to  do  that,  for  Pierre  ia  an  old  nan  now. 
She  will  let  me  be  her  brother." 

*'  Perhaps,"  he  continued,  as  he  leant 
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ibe  wiadow  of  ibe  little  room,  and  looked  out  at 
the  smoky  roofs  beneath ;  "perhaps  she  will  think 
of  roe  sometimes  in  her  distant  home ;  a  link  of 
the  mind  may  bind  us  still ;  yet  that  can  scarcely 
be,  for  she  will  forget  while  I  shall  remember.** 

And  then  Jacques  fell  into  one  of  his  reyeries, 
for  he  had  bis  dreams  as  well  as  Etoile ;  but  they 
were  neither  of  England,  nor  England's  gentlemen. 
Jaeqoes  was  no  ordinary  man ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  no  ordinary  engrayer.  In  his  dirty  attic,  and 
under  his  darned  blouse,  there  beat  as  kind  a  heart, 
and  ahone  as  bright  an  intellect,  as  e?er  graced  the 
form  of  man.  Poverty  compelled  him  to  work, 
and  taste  induced  him  to  adopt  an  artistic  mode  of 
work ;  but  Jacques  did  not  much  like  work,  he 
liked  reading  better,  only  reading  costs  time,  and 
time  is  money  to  the  poor ;  and,  therefore,  as 
Jacques  was  very  poor  he  could  not  allow  himself 
the  luxury  of  reading,  for  reading  is  not  a  profit- 
able employment,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view — 
the  greater  is  the  pity. 

Many  a  long  and  weary  day  passed  before 
Jacques  could  become  even  passably  reconciled  to 
the  absence  of  Etoile.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  poor,  for  he  relaxed  terribly 
in  hb  work,  and  committed  the  extravagance  of 
reading  almost  constantly. 

"  I  shall  never  have  to  maintain  her,"  he  said  ; 
"a  very  little  will  keep  me — I  need  not  work 
bard  now."  And  he  sighed  deeply  as  be  made  the 
dedaration  ;  he  would  have  been  happier  had  such 
necessity  existed. 

"Perhaps  it  is  better  for  her,'*  he  said ;  "per- 
haps  I  am  too  quiet  and  too  dull  to  please  her ;  I 
never  can  talk  to  her  as  I  do  to  others — I  must 
seem  stupid  to  her.  I  will  read  more,  that  will 
drive  the  thought  of  her  away,  perhaps— at  least, 
partially ;  and  it  will  make  mc  better  able  to  amuse 
her  when  we  meet  again.'* 

And  he  would  take  up  some  old  tome  and  try 
to  read ;  but  Etoile's  laughing  face  always  came 
boblHog  between  him  and  the  musty  page,  to  make 
him  forget  the  meaning  of  the  latter. 

One  night,  when  she  had  been  absent  about  two 
monUis,  he  was  sitting  as  usual  thinking  about 
her,  when  he  fancied  he  heard  some  one  call  her. 
"Etoile,**  the  name  was  distinctly  uttered — 
"  Etoile  ;**  then  an  uncertain  step,  and  then  that 
dear  name  again — "  Etoile.*'  As  the  voice  ap- 
pfiMehed,  Jacques  knew  who  was  the  uttei  er  of 
that  name,  and  soon  he  learnt  the  state  of  that 
utterer.  There  was  deep  degradation  in  that 
knowledge.  But  Jacques  remembered  the  parting 
words  of  Etoile ;  perhaps  he  recollected  the  one 
little  word  which  had  mingled  with  them — "  Take 
care  of  her,  dear  Jacques;''  so  had  she  said. 
"And  I  will  do  her  bidding,  poor  darling,"  he 
tbongbt,  as  he  took  his  little  lamp  and  went  down 
to  meet  the  inebriated  woman. 

In  ber  drunkennesa  she  mistook  him  for  her 
child. 

**  Etoile  1"  Jacques  placed  his  hand  on  her 
reeling  form,  as  he  sternly  bade  her  be  silent.  "  It 


is  I— Jacques,**  he  said ;  "  do  not  call  >l^r— thank 
God  now  for  her  absence.** 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Thrbb  rapid  years  passed  away.  In  the  breakfast 
room  of  a  house  in  one  of  the  streets  leading  from 
Qrosvenor-square  sat  Allan  Clinton.  Apparently 
he  was  in  no  amiable  mood,  but  annoyed  about 
something.  Perhaps  two  or  three  letters  lying  on 
the  ground  beside  him  might  contain  the  cause  for 
displeasure.  Certainly  he  was  very  much  discom- 
posed, and  being  quite  alone,  be  took  no  trouble 
to  hide  his  discomposure. 

Eirst  he  bit  his  lips,  and  then  he  bit  his  nails  (a 
very  common  action  with  irritable  gentlemen) ;  then 
be  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  crossed  one  leg  over 
the  other,  uncrossed  them,  and*  changed  his  atti- 
tude.  He  took  up  the  paper,  read  with  his  eyes, 
but  without  his  thoughts  taking  part  in  the  con« 
veyance  of  intelligence  to  his  brain !  After  a  few 
moments  the  newspaper  was  laid  aside,  and  the 
letters  ''picked  up.  He  looked  at  them  with  ilU 
pleased  eyes. 

"  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  strangle  younger  sons 
in  their  birth,**  he  said,  "  rather  than  let  them  live 
to  the  conjoint  inheritance  of  a  noble  name  and 
noble  beggary.  Here  am  I,  a  poor  debtor,  dunned 
perpetually  by  a  cursed  clique  of  creditors,  for 
sums  expended  in  the  absolute  necessities  of  life, 
made  necessities  by  the  "  honourable'*  appended  to 
my  name.  By  Jove,  it  would  -have  been  a  better 
game  to  have  been  bom  a  blacksmith — heir  to  an 
anvil  and  hammer.'* 

He  read  the  unwelcome  missives  again,  and 
then  laid  them  down. 

"  TJmph !"  he  continued,  after  a  time :  "  It  comes 
to  this,  I  must  either  submit  to  a  lengthened  re- 
sidence abroad — transportation  for  life,  in  fact — or, 
marriage !  The  alternative  is  unpleasant,  to  say 
the  least ;  it  remains  for  me  to  think  which  of  the 
two  fates  will  be  the  less  objectionable."  He 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  and  was  just  going  to  discuss  the  subject, 
when  a  loud  rap  at  the  door  disturbed  him. 

"  Thank  heaven,  it  is  not  a  single  knock,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  en- 
tered. "  Thank  heaven,  it  is  not  a  single  rap, 
Lawson,  he  repeated,  as  he  rose  to  welcome  a 
friend.  "  I  am  a  martyr  to  debts  and  duns,  have 
a  desperate  fit  of  blue  devils,  and  thmk  of  doing 
something  desperate." 

Sir  Harry  Lawson  was  a  fortunate  man  in  the 
world's  esteem,  because  he  numbered  his  income 
by  thousands ;  an  unfortunate  man  in  his  own,  be- 
cause he  did  not  number  it  by  tens  of  thousands. 
EUs  large  fortune  (for  it  was  large)  had  been  his 
bane,  encouraging  expensive  habits,  while  seeming 
to  justify  them.  Before  he  reached  the  meridian 
of  life,  as  it  is  termed,  he  was  inextricably  in  debt, 
and  his  embarrassments  thickened  round  him  as 
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the  number  of  hU  days  increased.  Bui  there  was 
this  difference  between  his  position  and  Alhin's ; 
the  duns  of  the  former  never  threatened  immediate 
annoyance,  there  being  a  clear  rent-roll  of  some 
four  or  fife  thousand  per  annum  to  provide  pay- 
ment on  account;  whereas  the  creditors  of  the 
latter,  knowing  well  enough  that  there  was  no 
rent-roll  beyond  six  hundred  a-year,  and  that 
''  sauve  qui  {leiit''  was  the  order  of  the  day,  be- 
came excessively  importunate  in  their  demands, 
and  not  only  threatened,  but  put  in  force  very 
stringent  measures. 

"You  were  meditating  something  desperate," 
said  Sir  Harry,  in  answer  to  Allan's  salutation, 
"Why  don't  you  marry P" 

Allan  replied,  "  that  he  feared  he  must  try  the 
matrimonial  dodge.*' 

"I'll  fini  you  a  wife,"  said  Lawson.  "Old 
Yansittart's  daughter,  Ursula,  is  the  best  little 
creature  in  the  world — a  quiet  little  soul,  neither 
particularly  clever,  nor  good-looking ;  just  the  kind 
of  person  to  idolise  her  husband,  and  stay  con- 
tentedly at  home  thinking  of  him,  while  he  spent 
his  evenings  at  the  club,  or  in  any  other  place  to 
which  his  fancy  led  him.*' 

"In  other  words,"  rejoined  Allan,  "  a  senseless 
nonentity ;  for  a  woman  who  will  submit  to  such 
neglect  must  be  that,  or  something  worse.  In  the 
latter  case,  probably,  the  will  find  an  antidote  to 
the  club  in  some  little  mild  dissipation  of  her  own. 
Ursula,  the  '  good  and  gentle,'  would  not  suit  me, 
Harry;  marry* her  yourself." 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  Harry,  as  he  flung  himself 
into  an  arm  chair ;  "  I  thought  of  her  once,  but 
met  a  girl  who  suited  me  better.  Try  these 
cigars,  Clinton,  they  are  excellent.  Du  Boeuf, 
who  sent  them  to  me,  swears  they  are  not  to  be 
equalled." 

He  lit  one,  and  after  surrounding  himself  with 
an  atmosphere  of  smoke,  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  As  I  have  said,  I  found  something  to  suit  me 
better  ;  but  had  I  not  done  so,  I  should  have 
thought  seriously  of  the  little  Ursula.  She  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  in  these  days  when  taxes 
are  high,  and  incomes  low  ;  but  you  were  in  such 
a  desperate  hurry  to  discard  the  fair  Ursula,  that 
you  would  not  hear  her  principal  attraction.  The 
old  boy  can  purchase  a  husband  for  his  daughter 
with  ten  thousand  down,  and  forty  more  in  pros- 
pect. Ten  thousand  is  a  pretty  little  nest  egg  for 
a  beginning,  enough  for  present  payments  at  any 
rate*    Now^  what  do  you  say  to  i^  Allan  P*' 

He  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  Allan  all 
the  time  ruminating  on  the  sacrifice  is  was  to 
make. 

"  Sell  myself  to  a  little  vapid  fool  for  ten  thoa- 
land  down,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  I  don't  much 
like  the  notion,  Lawson.  Can't  yon  find  a  woman 
who  has  enough  in  her  to  care  about  P" 

Lawson  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  as  with 
the  air  of  a  Demosthenes,  he  answered — "  You'll 
make  a  blunder  if  you  marry  any  of  those  strong- 


minded  dames,  AUan.  They  are  not  half  as  essilj 
managed  as  your  little  milk  and  water  dimitiea. 
Besides,  they  have  a  will  of  their  own,  forsooth, 
which  often  interferes  confoundedly  with  a  miii*s 
convenience.  They  begin  to  inquire  where  he  goea 
of  a  day,  and  expect  all  sects  of  foolery  iu  the  waj 
of  attention.  Defend  me  from  your  strongmindd 
wife,  who  is  the  very  mischief  to  deal  with.  Take 
Ursula ;  she  is  the  thing  for  you,  and  you  should 
be  decidedly  gUtd  to  get  her." 

Still  Allan  seemed  irresolute,  and  Sir  Harrj 
continued. 

"  You*re  not  worth  more  than  fifty  thousaad, 
Allan,"  he  said.  "  Women  with  plenty  of  moBey 
expect  to  buy  something  more  than  a  husband; 
they  want  title  as  well ;  for  not  one  fair  dame  (»t 
of  fifty  is  indifferent  to  that.  I  can  make  my  wife 
a  *  Ladyship ;'  that  fact  is  worth  five  thousa&d 
a-year,  I  consider,  which  is  the  sum  I  priced  it  it| 
and  that  sum  I  have  secured.  You  can  only  mab 
her  an  '  Honourable' — something  and  nothing— 
not  worth  a  penny  more  than  fifty  thousand — paid, 
as  I  state,  ten  down,  forty  in  the  future.  lot 
should  reason  sensibly  on  the  subject;  and.  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  talk  such  trash  as  'oviog 
about  your  wife.'  Let  her  do  the  affection  for 
both — there  will  be  utility  in  that — it  wiU  ke^ 
her  steady  and  respectable ;  but  ncTer  m^itate 
playing  the  sentimental  fool  yourself.  Where  did 
you  get  that  hound,  Allan,  I  never  saw  a  more 
splendid  head." 

The  dog  which  interrupted  Sir  Henry's  very  ex- 
cellent matrimonial  advice  was  lying  on  the  hcait^ 
rug ;  but  Allan,  thinking  of  the  wife  and  not  the 
dog,  did  not  hear  Sir  Henry's  question. 

"  When  will  you  have  a  look  at  the  little  Ysn- 
sittart  P"  the  latter  said,  as  he  rose  and  stretched 
himself ;  "  better  inspect  and  aee  if  she'll  do. 
Come  to  their  ball  on  the  15  th,  1*11  secure  an  in- 
vitation, and  you'll  get  a  capital  supper  if  yoa  doQ*s 
like  the  filly.  Marriage  is  bad  enough,  but  it's  a 
deuced  sight  better  than  goi'ig  abroad,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Allan  began  to  think  so  too,  and,  thecefioiCi 
accepted  Lawsou's  offer  of  the  invitation. 

**  Dine  with  me,  and  we  will  go  together.** 

Allan  agreeing  to  this  arrangement,  it  was  con- 
cluded, and  Ursula  seemed  thus  to  stand  a  pretty 
fair  chance  of  buying  a  husband  who  qared  nothiif 
about  her,  paying  his  debts,  and  reaping  aegbct 
for  her  pains. 

Hundreds  of  others  have  diand  the  lataaM 
fate  of  the  "little  Yansittari" 


CHAPTER  vm. 
Ubstili  was  one  of  those  quiet  little  [ 
possess  strong  points  of  eharaoter  withoat  tha 
world  suspectmg  it.  Those  who  had  the  ean  of 
her  during  childhood  called  her  obstinate,  pcifcl* 
she  was  ;  but  as  she  was  generally  right  in  wmj  d 
her  obstinate  determinations,  there  vas  no  p^ 
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barm  in  them.  She  had  been  a  strange  child,  had 
grown  into  a  strange  woman,  and  her  oddity  con> 
sisted  in  not  caring  one  bit  for  her  money,  or  her 
fioe  house,  or  any  of  the  things  which  are  generally 
so  pleasing  to  the  female  sex. 

Her  father  was  of  a  different  tarn  of  mind.  Jie 
loTed  bis  money  to.  begin  with — that  claimed  the 
first  place  in  his  heart ;  he  had  begotten  his  wealth 
himself— it  was  his  eldest  born — the  daughter  was 
bat  the  second  child,  and  a  very  provoking  one  too, 
not  doing  honour  to  the  elder.  What  good  was 
there  in  buying  some  grand  new  gown  for  Ursula, 
costing  fifteen  or  twenty  guineas  P  —  it  looked 
nothing  on  her  demure  little  fignre ;  besides,  she 
had  a  provoking  trick  of  always  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  way  and  escape  observation.  If  you  meet 
her  in  a  ball-room,  she  was  sure  not  to  be  among 
the  dancers,  but  in  some  corner  shut  in  with  a 
erovd  of  dowagers— not  talking  to  them,  however, 
but  simply  looking  at  all  that  was  passing,  and 
smiling— always  smiling  with  a  very  peculiar  smile 
—bat  never  confiding  its  cause  to  anyone. 

Ursula  was  twenty-two !  and  still  remained  un- 
married. She  bad  received  plenty  of  offers,  but 
tbey  none  of  them  pleased  her.  One  baronet,  two 
foreign  counts,  a  German  baron,  and  an  English 
raanniaetarer's  son  had  proposed  for  her  in  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  Penelope  bad  not  more 
iiiBeulty  in  getting  rid  of  her  suitors  than  Ursula 
foond  in  rejecting  her  wooers.  The  '*  old  boy,'* 
aoeording  to  Lawson,  was  dazzled  by  the  baronet 
—thai  was  the  most  cruel  blow  when  Ursula  said 
*nay"  to  him.  The  foreign  counts,  too — they 
rere  sometking — their  names  sounded  well ;  but 
iTansittart  (Pere)  did  not  sorrow  very  much  for 
;hem,  not  as  much  as  for  the  real  live  English 
Huonet. 

Ursula  looked  at  the  mannfacturer's  son ;  but 
ler  father  bade  her  turn  away — *'  not  trade,*'  he 
aid,  *'  not  trade — ^you  can  do  better  than  that,  at 
iny  rate.'*  Perhaps  he  forgot  that  "  trade"  had 
>een  his  best  friend,  and  had  given  him  all  he  had 
n  the  world.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  very 
ertain  &ct,  or  he  surely  would  not  have  turned  up 
lis  nose  at  "  trade"  in  the  way  he  did. 

Ursula  certainly  was  obstinate — very  1  She 
Tould  look  at  the  manufacturer's  son — she  would 
alk  to  him — she  would  dance  with  him — and  all 
ler  father  could  say  elicited  no  more  than  the  re> 
lark,  nttered  in  a  very  quiet  way,  that  "  he  was 
sensible  and  right-thinking  person." 

The  Yansittarts  gave  large  dinner  and  evening 
orties.  Ursula  did  not  care  much  one  way  or 
ther  about  these,  but  her  father  did,  and  so  she 
rent  through  them  to  please  him.  The  "  gather- 
Bg"  in  question  was  to  be  given  on  a  scale  of 
reater  magnificence  than  usual,  and,  therefore, 
ither  than  not  have  his  house  full,  Aeuben  Yan- 
Ittart  would  have  gone  to  the  highways  and  com- 
elled  all  to  come  in.  Not  the  halt,  and  lame,  and 
lind,  however,  he  would  have  none  of  them ;  but 
nlj  the  titled,  and  wealthy,  and  well-dressed— 
lioso  were  hia  objeotsof  adnuration. 


The  evening  of  the  16th  came  in  due  course, 
and  the  waiters,  and  the  ices,  and  the  guests  also 
came  in  due  course,  and  among  the  latter  were  Sir 
Harry  and  hb  friend  Allan. 

The  little  quiet  Ursula  received  the  guests  as 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  The  misfortune  of 
having  lost  her  mother  placed  her  in  that  position. 
She  acknowledged  Sir  Harry's  introductiou  of  hia 
friend  with  her  own  peculiar  smile,  and  then  turned 
away  to  talk  to  some  other  guests.  The  evening 
was  passing  on,  and  Allan  had  not  made  much  pro- 
gress. He  saw  Ursula  occasionally,  but  she  was 
always  talking  to  some  one.  Fortune  favoured 
him  now,  however — she  was  alone ;  but  he  was  too 
tired  to  make  himself  agreeable.  He  thought  of 
going  home,  for  it  was  late,  and  he  walked  towards 
her,  intending  to  say  good  bye ;  when  remember- 
ing his  debts,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  instead  of 
saying  "  good  bye,"  he  said  something  complimen- 
tary. He  found  it  difficult  to  get  on  with  her  at 
first :  she  scarcely  seemed  to  attend  to  him,  gave 
him  short  answers,  and  made  no  remarks  which  had 
a  tendency  to  prolong  the  conversation.  Evidently 
she  did  not  care  to  talk  to  him  ;  but  Allan  had  too 
much  at  stake  to  be  discouraged  by  her  very  visible 
indifference.  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound," 
thought  he ;  and  acting  up  to  that  thought,  he  took 
the  trouble  for  onoe  of  exerting  himself  to  amuse 
his  companion,  and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that 
even  Ursula  was  sorry  when  other  guests  claimed 
her  attention. 

From  that  evening,  a  sort  of  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them.  Allan  called  frequently  on  the 
Yansittarts,  just  as  frequently  as  his  duns  called  on 
him ;  indeed,  the  one  set  of  calls  invariably  pro- 
duced the  other.  If  AlUin  relaxed  in  his  assiduity 
-7-a  needy  creditor  reminded  him  of  his  duty  to 
himself,  and  away  he  went  to  Ursula.  Perhaps 
she  would  not  have  felt  very  much  flattered  if  she 
had  known  the  truth,  but  she  did  not  know  it  at 
that  time.  At  length  a  whisper  became  afloat  that 
Ursula  was  about  to  be  married  to  the  Honourable 
A.  Clinton.  The  kdy  did  not  deny  the  fact,  and 
the  gentleman  did  not  acknowledge  it.  But  the 
whisper  was  only  a  whisper,  for  the  father  of  the 
intended  bride  scarcely  liked  the  match.  The 
gentleman  was  poor,  that  was  a  crime ;  it  would 
not  have  been  so  if  a  "  lordship"  had  rested  on 
him ;  but  in  a  mere  mister,  with  honourable  ap- 
pended to  it,  certainly  poverty  was  a  crime,  and 
almost  an  unpardonable  one. 

As  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  the  intimacy 
between  Allan  and  the  gentle  Ursula  ripened  into 
friendship  on  his  side,  or  the  grand  semblance  of 
friendship,  and  affection  on  hers.  Cold  as  she  had 
been  to  her  other  suitors,  she  was  not  so  to  him. 
Her  father  expostulated,  but  she  was  firm.  He 
said  Allan  was  in  debt ;  she  thought  she  could  pay 
his  debts.  That  was  a  great  weakness  no  doubt, 
but  it  became  strength  in  her.  She  did  not  love 
her  money,  and  she  did  love  Allan ;  and,  therefore, 
with  woman's  argument,  she  held  that  it  would  be 
true  wisdom  to  give  the  thing  she  did  not  love  for 
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the  thing  she  did  love.  Allan  was  wonderfully 
placid  through  it  all.  His  debts  were  an  uncom- 
fortable load  io  carry  about,  and  he  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  marriage.  Ursula  was 
Tery  harmless,  as  unobjectionable  as  any  wife  could 
be.  He  rather  liked  her  at  times,  she  had  a 
pleasant  voice,  aud  a  quiet  gentle  manner,  and  a 
very  beautiful  hand  ;  and  Allan  admired  beautiful 
hands^not  enthusiastically,  but  still  he  admired 
them. 

When  Reuben  saw  that  his  daughter  was  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  her  choice,  and  that  Allan  was 
also  of  the  same  mi  rid,  he  thought  that  he  had 
better  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  give  his 
formal  consent  to  the  engagement. 

"  There,  she  is  fairly  yours  now,'*  he  said,  as  he 
placed  her  hand  in  Allan's,  "  and  old  Reuben  will 
give  her  enough  to  buy  her  wedding  toggery,  and 
a  little  to  spare  besides."  He  rubbed  his  hands  in 
glee,  as  he  thought  of  his  money,  and  a  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers  concerning  it. 

There  was  a  deep  earnestness  of  manner  in 
Ursula's  gentle  face,  as  she  placed  her  hand  in 
Allan's  and  looked  up  at  him,  which  went  to  his 
heart,  and  made  him  thiuk  that  it  would  be  a  cruel 
wrong  to  slight  her.  Perhaps  there  was  a  sliglit 
touch  of  affection  in  the  gentle  squeeze  he  gave 
that  hand.  Ursula  thought  so,  and  she  was 
happy. 

"  But  I  won't  give  her  up  for  six  months,"  said 
Reuben,  "  not  for  six  months." 

He  was  as  obstinate  on  that  point  as  his  daugh- 
ter had  been  on  the  other ;  so  Allan  was  obliged  to 
yield.  The  delay  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  for 
duns  were  pressing. 

"  It's  a  bore,"  he  said  to  Sir  Harry,  "  a  con- 
founded bore  waiting.  I  must  have  tin — what's 
to  be  done  P" 

"  Borrow  money,"  was  the  reply.  The  rascally 
tribe  of  Levi  won't  lend  you  a  rap  under  some- 
thing like  cent,  per  cent. ;  but  you've  no  help — 
borrow  and  pay  when  you're  buckled  to  Ursula." 

Allan  took  the  advice. 

Now  borrowing  money  of  those  curses  to  young 
men,  the  Jewish  usurers  of  London,  is  like  making 
a  snowball — the  borrowing,  like  the  snowball, 
grows  into  a  stem,  cold,  hard  fact,  until  some  fine 
day  it  bursts  unexpectedly,  leaving  the  constructor 
aghast  at  the  folly  of  his  own  construction. 

Allan's  snowball  increased  in  bulk  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

"  Die  game,"  was  Sir  Harry's  advice ;  "  have  a 
few  more  batchelor  days,  man,  before  you  run  in 
double  harness.  But  mind  you  don't  lose  the 
little  Ursula ;  she  is  a  queer  little  oddity — not 
quite  what  I  thought  her — there  is  a  touch  of 
wilfulness  I  don't  like.  You  won't  find  her  the 
excellent  wife  I  fancied." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
FoUE  months  of  the  engagement  had  flown  awij, 
and  the  wedding  trousseau  was  talked  of,  tbe 
wedding  diamonds  ordered,  and  the  wedding  daj 
fixed.  Allan's  grand  relations  were  to  be  at  (k 
breakfast ;  that  was  something  in  Reuben's  estiaa- 
tion.  Ursula  only  thought  of  Allan,  not  onclHtof 
nis  grand  friends.  "  In  two  months  more,"  ihe 
said  to  herself,  **  I  may  tell  him  how  dear  he  is  to 
me,  and  I  may  raise  my  eyes  to  his,  and  not  fev 
that  he  will  think  me  bold  for  doing  so." 

Allan  was  very  attentive  to  Ursula — that  is  to 
say,  he  rode  with  her  in  the  park,  drove  withber; 
took  her,  or  rather  accompanied  her,  to  places  o( 
public  entertainment ;  and  acted  the  egvdier 
servante  on  all  occasions.  He  took  no  particshr 
pleasure  in  all  this,  but  he  did  not  much  mbd  tbe 
trouble,  for  unfortunately  it  was  a  trouble  sooW' 
times  ;  still  he  did  cot  muck  miud  it,  for  there  va 
something  in  the  gentle  little  Ursula  which  woan 
Allan.  Perhaps  he  looked  on  her  in  the  light  ofi 
little  sister — a  creature  to  be  taken  care  of  vd 
treated  kindly ;  if  she  had  married  anyone  else  k 
would  have  stood  by  the  altar  and  smiled  at  ber, 
and  called  her  by  her  new  name  afterwards,  wbA 
not  cared  one  bit  about  it ;  except,  indeed,  wi^ 
regard  to  her  money,  which  would  have  been  timt 
distressing  loss  to  him. 

Reuben  was  scarcely  unconscious  of  this  ia^ 
ference  of  Allan  towards  his  promised  wife.  "I 
should  like  to  see  him  care  a  little  more  about  her," 
he  said  ;  "  hang  the  fellow,  he  does^nt  mind  wb 
she  talks  to,  or  where  she  goes ;  it  is  all  the  saaie 
to  him ;  and  then  when  he  does  get  bold  of  her 
again,  he  smiles  just  as  calmly  at  her  as  ever ;  I 
don't  half  like  his  confoundedly  cool  manner ;  ir 
my  soul  I've  a  notion  he  loves  her  money  better 
than  herself."  That  was  a  dangerous  notion  ks 
Reuben  to  entertain  —  especially  dangerois  ta 
Allan — it  was  a  hidden  shoal,  a  quicksand  of  wkkb 
he  did  not  dream — one  which  might  have  swanped 
him  if  Ursula,  like  a  guardian  angel  bad  not  fenced 
him  from  it. 

"It  is  his  manner,  father,"  she  said,  whea  tk 
same  suspicion  was  hinted  to  herself ;  he  is  not  (^ 
an  energetic  temperament ;  but  I  am  certain  of  kis 
sincerity.**  Now  the  same  doubt  had  entered  ia«o 
her  mind,  and  it  had  just  strength  enough  to  n» 
itself  every  now  and  then,  and  stare  at  ber,  i^ 
make  her  feel  uncomfortable.  An  aoxioas  kek 
was  often  on  her  face  now  when  Allan  vas  am 
from  her ;  and  this  was  also  apparent  to  ber  Hither. 
He  saw  the  truth  that  she  had  given  ber  poor  ittk 
timid  heart  to  one  who  did  not  return  Uie  gift  by 
his  own.  "  She  will  be  happier  when  tliry  aie 
married,"  said  Reuben  to  himself,  "then  oUicr  txi 
and  other  duties  will  occupy  her  attentioa ;  ak 
will  be  more  at  rest  when  she  knows  sIm  ii  his, 
and  he  hers  for  b'fe." 

Reuben  should  have  argued  diffefeotly;  k 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  wedding  bond  amt 
be  of  heart  rather  than  hands  for  happlneas  to  fcr 
the  consequence;    he  should  have    fell  tU 
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womia  is  more  anxious  about  one  lo  whom  she  is  i 
jobed  for  life,  thau  about  him  to  whom  she  has  | 
only  the  ultimate  prospect  of  being  joined.     The  \ 
Doweddeddo  not  think  so :  they  fanoy  the  certainty 
of  marriage  puts  an  end  to  doubt — that  is  a  mis- 
take: marriage  only  too  freqnently,  by  withdrawing 
the  veil  of  artifice  which  characterises  the  "  en- 
gaged days/*  displays  the  dangers  of  a  matrimonial 
life,  the  difficulties  a^d  the  trials,  and  gives  birth 
to  new  doubts,  and  fears,  and  anxieties.     There- 
fore Beuben  should  have  argued  differently. 

*'  She  shall  have  more  gaiety,*'  he  again  thought, 
as  one  morning  he  noticed  her  looking  paler  than 
Qsoal  at  the  breakfast  table.  He  took  up  the 
paper  and  glanced  over  the  advertisements  of  public 
amosements.  It  was  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  and  every  theatre  was  open. 

"  Ursula,"  he  said,  "  We'll  go  to  the  opera  to- 
night.   Will  Mr.  Clinton  be  there?*' 

Ursula  did  not  know,  but  believed  he  would. 

"1*11  go  and  see,*'  continued  Reuben  ;  "  and  if 
he  is  disengaged  I'll  go  on  and  get  a  box.  Dine 
at  roar,  girl,  and  I'll  tell  Allan  to  be  here.*' 

Ursula's  eyes  became  a  little  more  cheerful,  her 
pale  cheek  bud  a  tinge  of  colour  in  it,  and  that 
was  not  lost  on  her  father.  He  seemed  to  have 
changed  wonderfully  of  late  towards  his  motherless 
child,  and  to  have  become  more  tender  towards 
her.  Perhaps  he  discorered  that  she  wanted  ten- 
derness. 

Ursuk  gave  him  his  breakfast  quickly.  The 
coffee  was  boiling  hot,  and  Beuben  had  no  inten- 
tion of  scalding  his  throat ;  he  drank  it  slowly — 
verj  slowly,  Ursula  thought ;  but  at  last  it  was 
gone.  And  then,  when  Reuben  had  put  on  his 
hat,  and  had  the  last  brush  given  to  bis  coat,  he 
vas  gone  too,  and  Ursula  was  alone. 

She  sat  down  where  her  father  had  been  sitting, 
and  took  up  the  kind  papt^r  which  bad  sent  him  off 
in  quest  of  Allan  and  the  opera  box — not  the  opera 
box  and  Allan ;  that  woniing  of  the  phrase  would 
liave  conveyed  a  false  pictmre  of  Ursula's  thoughts, 
as  Alkn  took  precedence  of  the  opera  box  in  her 
cogitations. 

The  newspaper  contained  the  usual  amount  of 
political  articles,  an  avt^rage  amount  of  murders 
and  other  crimes,  for  which  Ursula  did  not  care 
one  bit.  She  turned  to  the  part  peculiarly  relat- 
U)g  to  the  opera,  and,  aii  she  did  so,  she  stumbled 
on  a  column  devoted  exclusively  to  the  description 
of  a  new  and  favourite  opera  danteMse,  **  MsidG- 
moiselle  Duclos.'*  So  was  she  styled  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

Now,  London  is  just  like  a  great  lunatic,  with 
periodical  fits  of  acute j  mania.  London  must,  in 
the  season,  have  something  to  rave  about — a  singer, 
a  picture,  a  preacher,  or  a  dancer — an  incongruous 
catalogue  certainly,  but  one  drawn  from  life. 
Anjthing  will  do  to  please  London,  or  the  West- 
end  of  it;  anything— if  it  be  exciting.  When 
London  baa  a  religious  fit,  a  popular  preacher  is 
the  thing ;  but  when  London  takes  a  dissipated 
turn,  a  popular  dancer  carries  the  day. 


London  had  taken  a  very  dissipated  turn  at  the 
time  in  question,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  but  the 
little  "Duclos.**  Gentlemen  said  she  would  be 
perfect,  were  she  not  so  confoundedly  proud — that 
was  the  marvel.  In  the  ballet,  she  seemed  a 
creature  of  warm,  impulsive  nature,  full  of  life,  and 
joy,  and  mirth ;  a  fascinating  being,  to  take  the 
heart  by  storm,  and  hold  it  securely  after  the 
taking.  Out  of  the  ballet,  all  was  changed ;  and 
the  cold,  proud  Duclos  repelled  those  who  would, 
perchance,  have  played  the  fool  with  her. 

It  added  to  her  fascination ;  and  that  austere 
demeanour — for  her  conduct  amounted  to  austerity 
— enlisted  women  in  her  favour.  Modesty  was 
paiutei  on  every  lineament  of  her  lovely  face,  and 
her  very  attitudes,  in  their  graceful  purity,  betrayed 
the  tone  of  her  spotless  mind.  The  other  ballet 
dancers  were  coarse,  free,  and  disgusting.  Duclos 
was  refinement  and  grace  itself.  While  she  was 
on  the  stage  every  eye  was  rivetted  on  her ;  when 
she  left  i(,  the  thoughts  of  all  followed  her.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  inspiration  about  her ;  a  degree  of 
miud,  an  intellect  in  her  dancing.  She  did  not 
bound,  and  skip,  and  jump,  and  twirl  as  others 
did.  Every  movement  had  a  meaning ;  her  dancing 
was  more  acting  than  dancing )  it  became  a  picture 
of  life  rather  than  a  marvellous  display  of  extreme 
celerity  of  foot. 

Such  was  Duclos — the  idol  of  the  day,  the 
creature  whom  Ursula  felt  almost  inclined  to  wor- 
ship, because  she  had  secured  Allan  to  her  for  the 
evening. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Allan  was  disengaged — at  least,  he  was  disengaged 
for  the  evening  — although  he  was  very  particularly 
engaged,  when  Reuben  called  on  him,  negociatiiig 
an  extension  of  a  loan,  and  suggesting  the  terms  on 
which  it  might  be  arranged.  That  circumstance 
brought  his  position  vividly  before  his  mind,  and 
imparted'  additional  alacrity  to  his  acceptance  of 
Reuben's  invitation. 

**  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal  this  evening,  my 
dear  sir,"  he  said,  **  and  will  be  with  you  by  four." 

Reuben  thought  he  might  have  been  there  before 
four,  but  he  did  not  say  so;  he  bustled  away,  and 
secured  one  of  the  best  boxes  he  could  get ;  and 
money  soon  enabled  him  to  please  himself  in  this 
respect. 

Money  1  What  will  not  money  do  ?  or  what 
will  not  money  purchase  ? 

Money  had  purchased  a  husband  for  Ursula,  and 
now  money  had  purchased  an  opera  box  to  put  her 
and  her  future  husband  in.  Money  would  buy  her 
^QddingJroMseau  and  her  diamonds,  and  everything 
else  appertaining  to  the  wedding;  and  yet,  with  all 
the  power  of  money,  there  was  one  thing  which 
Ursula  wanted,  and  which  might  not  be  bought, 
and  that  was  the  warm  attachment  of  Allan*8  heart. 
Ursula  pined  for  that,  and  all  her  wealth  could  not 
purchase  that.  Such  a  boon  must  be  nature's  gift. 
She  never  barters  the  precious  commodity  {or  gold. 
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Hands  may  be  sold,  tows  may  be  sold,  oaths  and 
promises  be  boaght  and  sold  ;  bat  pare  and  deep 
affection  is  a  gift,  an  involantarj  one  generally,  but 
still  nothing  but  a  free,  unpurchaseable  gift. 

Ursula  had  become  very  fastidious  in  her  dress. 
She  was  a  very  quiet  little  person,  and  had  Tery 
quiet  taste  in  her  dress  ;  nothing  gay  or  tawdry  ; 
no  flaming  pink,  or  intense  blue,  or  brilliant  scarlet, 
like  the  mackaws  and  parrots  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  She  preferred  the  sombre  plumage  of  the 
dove,  or  the  snowy  hue  of  the  graceful  swan. 

Ursula  that  night  was  dressed  in  pure  white 
silk,  trimmed  with  large  wax  like  blossoms.  She 
looked  very  well,  and  as  Allan  gave  her  a  passing 
glance,  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  choice. 

When  Allan  had  told  Reuben  that  he  was  dis- 
engaged, he  had  quile  forgotten  that  Sir  Harry  was 
coming  to  dine  with  him ;  but  that  omission  was 
remedied  by  the  latter  transferring  his  "  promising 
to  dine*'  to  the  Yansittarts,  and  accompanying  them 
to  the  opera  afterwards. 

"Little  Dttolos  is  charming,"  he  said  to  Allan, 
in  reference  to  the  engagement ;  "  I  should  never 
tire  of  her;  she  is  the  most  betwiching  little 
mortal  extant.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  word  with 
her.  I  have  tried  and  have  failed.  If  you  address 
her,  she  answers  you  with  the  air  of  an  empress. 
By  Jove,  I  fancy  the  girl  has  her  eye  on  marriage ; 
an  absurd  notion !  but,  on  my  honour,  I  believe  she 
looks  that  way." 

Ursula  did  not  like  Sir  Harry.  With  a  woman's 
tact  she  saw  that  he  was  a  bad  eompanion  for 
Allan.  Still,  she  was  civil  to  him,  but  nothing 
roore — only  commonly  civil.  She  was  sorry  he  was 
going  with  them  to  the  opera ;  she  would  rather  it 
had  not  been  so,  but  as  Allan  could  not  have  come 
without  him,  she  tried  to  reconcile  herself  to  bis 
presence,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  better  to 
have  him  and  Allan  than  to  have  neither  him  nor 
Allan. 

They  did  not  reach  the  opera,  until  the  first  act 
was  over.  Ursula  was  sorry,  for  she  was  fond  of 
music;  however,  the  opera  was  but  a  heavy  one  ; 
for  the  ballet,  owing  to  the  charm  of  the  new 
daHseuse,  was  the  chief  attraction. 

The  musical  entertainment  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  ismd  then  opera  glasses  were  examined,  play- 
bills read,  and  the  sketch  of  the  ballet  conned. 

It  chanced  that  night  that  the  performance  was 
a  dit€rtit8$tnent  founded  on  the  beautiful  German 
tale  of  Undine,  the  water-spirit  to  be  personated  by 
Duelos. 

The  curtain  drew  up.  A  bevy  of  water-nymphs 
skipped  about  the  stage  in  all  possible  directions. 
Then  came  a  great  lumbering  ship,  an  awkward 
thing,  more  like  a  monster  tub  than  a  ship.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  thunder  and  lightning — very 
methodical  lightning — accompanied  the  storm  and 
the  ship.  This  might  have  been  all  very  well  done, 
and  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  tale,  but 
it  was  extremely  uninteresting  to  the  spectators, 
for  Duelos  was  not  in  it»  and  they  only  cared  to 
see  her. 


However,  in  clue  progress  of  music  and  daneug, 
the  ship  crawled  slowly  along  the  stage,  discoveris^, 
by  its  removal,  a  tiny  fisherman's  hut.  Then  tk 
scene  changed,  as  if  my  magic  Tlie  swollen  rifer 
became  a  gentle  brook  ;  sunshine  made  the  Und- 
scape  smile,  as  that  lovely  air  of  Weber^s,  knova 
as  "  The  Mermaid's  Song,'*  was  played  by  tk 
orchestra. 

Rising  in  a  sort  of  vapour,  at  the  extremi^  d 
the  stage,  came  a  spirit-like  figure,  and  the  uncer- 
tain light  and  misty  atmosphere  added  to  its  etiiend 
appearance. 

Advancing,  as  a  loud  burst  of  applause  told  faer 
she  was  recognised,  she  timidly  acknowledged  tk 
greeting,  and  raised  her  eyes,  looking  round  the 
house  as  she  bent  low  to  the  repeated  bant  of 
welcome. 

As  she  stood  thus,  wavering,  shrinking,  treo- 
bling  beneath  the  acclamations  she  had  ben^ 
called  forth,  her  eye  chanced  to  wander  to  the  Yu- 
sittart's  box.  She  started,  stepped  forward,  aad 
then,  fixing  her  eye  steadily  on  the  box,  smiled 
brightly  on  one  it  contained.  His  opora  glass  vis 
directed  towards  her ;  his  smile  answered  to  berV 
as  in  an  accent  which,  thou'gh  scarcely  andifale  wv 
full  of  feeling,  he  whisperfid  the  well-remembered 
name  of  '*  Etoile." 

"  So,*'  thought  Sir  Hfirry,  for  the  whisper  w» 
not  inaudible  to  him ;  "so,  there  is  some  prevkm) 
acquaintance  here.  Tha<;  fact  may  aooount  for  tk 
fair  hidy's  coldness  to  all  others.  She  most  n^ 
spoil  Allan's  marriage  though ;  for  the  poa 
fellow's  sake  I  must  pre' rent  that  misfortone  at  &bt 
rate. 

It  happened  (fortunately,  perhaps)  that,  at  the 
moment  when  Allan  recognised  Etoile,  Ursiib  was 
speaking  to  her  father,  and  thus  did  not  hear  tk 
name.  But,  although  tl  lat  escaped  her,  she  noticed 
his  subsequent  ahstracti  on,  and  saw  that  his  attes- 
tion  was  completely  abs  orbed  by  the  attraction  d 
the  new  dancer. 

Ursula,  although  a  good  little  creature,  wis  kt 
a  woman  after  all,  and  th  erefore  she  shared  wojmbV 
little  amiable  weakness  ol '  jealousy.  Ur»ila  did  fd 
admire  Allan's  very  evidi^nt  admiration  of  tlied[«»- 
teute ;  of  course,  she  did  not  suspect  any  prevwia 
acquaintance ;  such  a  the  >ught  as  that  never  enterrd 
her  mind,  and  it  would  n<  >t  have  mended  matters  if 
it  had. 

The  ballet  progressed,  and  Allan  becane  mfxt 
and  more  absorbed  in  it,  and  in  its  principal  cb- 
racter. 

"  You  remember  the  s  tory,  Mr.  Qintott  f  **  ^ 
Ursula,  laying  her  fan  o  n  his  arm  as  she  spoke. 
"  It  will  give  you  an  insigiU  into  the  adiny  if  y»i 
recollect  the  tale.  See,  th  st  is  the  well  from  whicH 
the  poor  water-spirit  comes*  to  give ** 

Allan  shook  off  her  hand  impatiently,  for  at  thai 
moment  Etoile  appeared.  P^e  and  ^,  lier  loBf 
hair  almost  to  her  feet,  tl  le  faded  water-liy 
tered  in  those  abundant  f  resses,  she  thus  ^*«d 
across  the  stage,  as  she  di'd  so  ctstiag  a 
glance  to  Allan.    GraduaU^  the  stage 
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until,  by  tome  peculiar  effect,  the  scene  appeared 
ofaanged  to  a  chamber  in  the  castle. 

On  a  bed  in  the  oentre  of  thia  draperied  room 
lij  the  faithless  Hildebrand,  and  clinging  to  him, 
m  the  doomed  embrace,  hung  Undine.  A  gloom 
vas  round  her,  but  through  its  darkness  could  be 
discerned  the  matchless  grace  of  her  unrifalled 
figure. 

A  sigh  escaped  from  Allan  as  the  curtain  des- 
cended and  hid  her  from  his  view. 

"  Let  me  put  on  jour  cloak,"  he  said  to  Ursula. 
"We  will  wait  until  the  crowd  is  gone;  your  car- 
riage will  not  be  able  to  get  up  yet  ;'*  but  she  was 
silent,  for  she  had  not  forgiveu  Allan. 

There  was  a  hinge  out  in  the  Vansittart's  party 
that  night.  Ursula  was  in  low  spirits,  and  her 
father,  noticing  that,  became  discontented.  Allan 
was  moody  and  abstracted,  and  even  Sir  Harry  did 
not  seem  in  the  best  of  moods. 

"  CJome  in,  Mr.  Clinton,"  said  Reuben,  as  they 
reached  their  own  house.  But  AUan  pleaded  a 
headache,  and  said  good  night  at  the  door. 

"What  are  you  about,  Clinton P"  exclaimed  Sir 
Harry,  when  they  were  alone.  "  You  must  be  a 
perfect  fool  to  let  that  little  woman  see  that  you 
are  falling  in  love  with  the  fair  Duclos ;  for  hea- 
ven's sake,  man,  be  more  discreet,  and,  if  the  lady 
be  an  old  acquaintance,  which  I  shrewdly  suspect, 
hide  the  fact  from  the  gentle  Ursula,  or  her  thou- 
sands will  never  pay  your  debts.'* 


Allan  pondered  whether  he  would  own  the  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  Etoile  or  not,  and  thcvi 
thinking  concealment  from  Sir  Harry  unnecessary, 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  him  the  truth,  or  a  part 
of  it,  at  any  rate. 

"  I  met  her  in  Paris,"  he  said,  "  some  years  since. 
She  was  little  more  than  a  child  then,  or  she  seemed 
so  to  me,  although  she  has  sprung  up  very  rapidly 
into  womanhoc^.  I  knew  her  there  by  a  different 
name,  and  I  little  expected  to  find,  in  the  finished 
and  beautiful  Daoloe»  my  former  acquaintance,  the 
child-like  Etoile. 

"She  does  not  seem  to  have  forgotten  you," 
replied  Sir  Harry.  Her  recognition  was  perfectly 
evident,  and  of  a  pleasurable  nature  too ;  but  don't 
let  the  old  flame  interfere  with  the  new  one,  Allan, 
especially  as  the  latter  blazes  round  the  crucible 
which  holds  the  golden  ore.  Ursula  notices  your 
admiration  of  the  danteuse,  although  she  did  not 
hear  you  whisper  her  name  as  I  did.  She  is  not 
one  to  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne.  Look  to  that, 
Allan,  and  don't  let  her  have  her  suspicions  awak- 
ened about  the  little  danseuse.  What  do  you  call 
her?" 

"EtoUe." 

"  Etoile  P  A  capital  name  for  her.  Come  in, 
and  have  some  supper,  my  good  fellow,  and  after- 
wards we'll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  star  of  all 
dancers — the  light  of  the  opera — the  charming 
Buclos ! 


FOUR      STAGES    IN    A    LIFE. 


L— LOVE'S  DAWN. 
Still  thine  eyes  haunt  me ;  in  the  darkness  now, 
The  dreaxntime,  the  hashed  stillness  of  the  night, 
I  see  them  shining,  pare  and  earnest  light ; 
And  here,  all  lonely,  may  I  not  avow 
The  thrill  with  which  I  ever  meet  their  glance  ? 
I  see  them  fixed  in  calm  ahstracted  gaze, 
The  while  thy  soul  is  floating  through  some  maze 
Of  bemutiful  divinely-peopled  trance  ; 
But  now  I  shrink  from  them  in  shame  and  fear, 
For  they  are  gathering  all  their  beams  of  light 
fnto  an  arrow — pure,  intense,  and  bright, 
$wenrelcss  and  star-like  from  its  deep  blue  sphere — 
Piercini^  the  cavernous  darkness  of  my  soul, 
Banting  its  fbul  recesses  into  view ; 
i?ranafixing  with  sharp  anguish  through  and  through 
^haterer  is  not  brave,  and  clean,  and  whole. 
Vnd  yet  I  cannot  shrink,  although  thou  piercest 
into  the  inmost  depths  of  all  my  being : 
[  will  not  shrink,  although  thou  now  art  seeing 
Ay  heart's  caged  lusts,  the  wildest  and  the  fiercest ; 
rbe  bitterest  thoughts  which  fret  my  homeless  mind, 
ily  unbelief,  my  selfishness,  my  weakness, 
Ay  dismal  lack  of  charity  and  meekness ; 
'or,  amid  all  the  evil,  thou  dost  find 
:onrertuss»  lifting,  purifying  me, 
L  holy  !<?▼«— ^  reverend  awe  for  thee. 


n.— MABMAGE. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me ! 
Time  is  long  since  we  were  parted ; 
I  am  sad  and  weary-hearted, 

Foiled  and  almost  overthrown, 

Struggling  in  the  world  alone  ; 

What  am  I  when  thou  art  gone  ? 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  cqme  to  me ! 
Let  my  falling  head  find  rest,  love. 
On  thy  pure  and  tender  breast,  love ; 
Soothe  my  overwearied  brain. 
Nurse  away  my  heart's  chill  pain. 
Bring  me  hope  and  strength  again  ; 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me  1 
Sweet  the  dear  old  memory  lingers. 
How  your  kindest  "flower-soft"  fingers, 
With  a  touch  when  I  lay  ill. 
Through  my  fevered  frame  could  thrill 
Cool  rich  life  divinely  still : 

Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me ! 
Dearest  heart  of  love  and  meekness, 
Is  not  this  unmanly  weakness  ? 
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But  with  thee,  such  pure  sweet  calm 
Heals  my  wounds  with  heavenly  balm, 
I,  fighting,  feel  my  spsar  a  palm : 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Gome  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me  I 
Though  its  perUs  gloomed  more  fearful 
I  could  fight  undaunted,  cheerful, 

This  stem  agony,  called  Life  ; 

Were  the  pauses  of  the  strife^ 

Blest  by  thee,  my  noble  wife : 
Come,  darling,  soon. 

Come  to  me,  oh,  come  to  me ! 
Strength,  and  hope,  and  faith  are  waning 
With  this  fierce  and  pauseless  straining: 
Ere  my  soul  be  conquered  quite. 
Ere  I  fail  from  truth  and  right. 
Come,  my  life,  my  joy,  my  light. 
Come,  darling,  soon. 


in.— SEPARATION. 

Weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so ; 
Soon  again  we  two  shall  meet 
Who  now  part  in  deadly  woe ; 
After  pain  shall  bliss  be  sweet. 

Few  more  years  of  numb  despair 
Must  we  wander  fax  apart 
Through  the  desert  dead  and  bare ; 
Love  is  courage  in  the  heart. 

Few  more  years  of  bitter  moan 
O'er  the  rugged  mountain  height, 
Must  we  toil  on,  each  alone ; 
Love  can  make  all  burthens  light 

Few  more  years  of  stricken  woe, 
Wandering  on  an  alien  shore, 
Lone  and  friendless  each  must  go : 
We  will  love  then  more  and  more. 

Few  short  hours  of  doubt  and  dread, 
Trembling  on  the  brink  of  night, 
Spectre-haunted  each  must  tread ; 
Love  will  make  all  darkness  bright. 

All  the  long  lone  years  must  die ; 
Then  shall  we  together  come, 
Where,  beneath  a  calm  bright  sky. 
Bright  waves  bear  us  to  our  home. 

Weep  not,  dearest,  weep  not  so  ; 
Soon  again  we  two  must  meet 
Where  the  calm  deep  waters  flow, 
Soothing  every  doubt  and  woe. 
With  thdr  mystic  murmurs  sweet. 


IV.— AT  DEATH'S  DOOR. 
Is  this  the  second  childhood's  feeble  sadneu  I 
My  eyes  are  dim  now  and  my  hair  is  white ; 
Yet  never  did  the  sunshine  weave  more  gladneos, 
Never  young  spring  burst  fiirth  in  green  ddight, 
More  freshly;  never  was  the  earth  more  fair. 
Never  more  nature  in  the  commoa  air. 
Still,  as  I  near  great  Death,  it  seems  hi*  portal 
Glides  gently  backward,  that  I  may  gaae  thioogh 
And  catch  far  glories  of  the  realm  immortal ; 
The  world  becomes  transparent  to  my  view  j 
DlHner  heavens  expand  beyond  the  skies ; 
The  stars  are  thoughtful  with  eternal  eyes. 
How  all  the  grass  and  every  flower  grows  yearainf 
T#  hint  more  clearly  some  high  lovelinees, 
Whose  mystic  soul  within  their  forms  is  bunung; 
How  strives  the  sea  for  ever  to  express, 
With  infinite  heavings— murmurings  manifold. 
A  secret  grandeur  which  will  not  be  told. 
The  life  of  day  is  lulled  to  dreamful  musiiig, 
And  true  life  waketh  in  the  world  of  dream ; 
While  with  the  present,  strangely  interfuring, 
The  future  and  the  past  together  stream. 
As  if  the  long  drawn  waves  of  Time  riionld  be 
Settling  and  mingling  in  Eternity. 

With  every  golden  dawn  awakened  lightly. 

It  seems  I  must  have  slept  through  Death's  calm 

night ; 
For  lo !— how  purely,  silently,  and  brightly, 
The  heavens  unfold  their  gates  before  my  nght; 
The  tranced  sea  of  crystal  spreadeth  slowly, 
The  golden  Throne  shines  out  with  splendours  klj 

Whereon  I  look  to  see  Thee  come,  swift  greetiBf , 
From  where  thou  wwtest  for  my  lingering  feet; 
Assured  bey<md  impatience  f(Nr  the  meeting. 
Crowned  with  triumphant  love  and  fiulh  compkle: 
I  look  in  vain  as  yet ;  but  every  hour. 
So  summer-rich,  may  make  tl^e  bud  or  flower. 

How  well,  my  love,  the  thoughtful  heavens  endeawwr 
To  make  this  world  and  life  and  time  all  bare- 
Dream  lightly  on  the  soul,  ere  it  fbrever 
Be  parted  from  them  ;  did  I  (mce  despair 
Through  years  of  lonely  ang^sh  unassnaged! 
This  calm  can  scarce  believe  that  storms  havengei' 

Here  is  the  blessing — ^I  now  muse  enchanted 
In  this  sweet  dawn-like  sunset ;  night  comes,  then 
of  restful  sleep  by  gracious  visions  haunted ; 
So  with  new  morning  I  shall  rise  again. 
Full  of  young  might,  and  find  my  love  for  aye— 
My  love,  whom  I  have  lo$t  tki$  Umg,  tad  day. 

Ceefoscvlpi. 
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No.  IX. 
EXTREMES. 


*'  Sic  £  is  a  woman."  Such  was  the  explanation 
of  a  creature  met  with  among  the  desolate 
mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  for  the  as- 
sertion to  be  truth.  The  matted  hair  was  un- 
womanly ;  the  thick  legs  incased  in  still  thick- 
er boots  were  unwomanly ;  the  rough  voice  and 
the  rough  gait,  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  wo- 
man,— but  this  hybrid  of  the  human  race 
carried  in  her  arms  a  babe,  and  the  smile  she 
thre"w  on  it  in  the  midst  of  her  conversation 
claimed  her  to  be  a  true  woman  at  heart, 
whatever  resemblance  her  external  form  might 
bear. 

A  young  girl  sat  at  the  window  of  a  country 
mansion ;  the  moon  shone  on  her  fair  and  love- 
ly £3ace.  Golden  tresses  fell  on  her  neck  and 
shoulders  of  spotless  white,  and  her  blue  eyes 
were  raised  to  heaven,  whither  her  thoughts 
had  flown.  8he  was  as  beautiful  as  anything 
of  earth  could  be ;  delicate  and  fragile — a 
breath  of  humanity ;  more  like  a  spirit  than 
aught  else,  seen  in  that  place,  and  by  that 
pure  pale  light.  Yet  was  that  being  a  woman, 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  wild  tenant  of  the 
mountain  cottage. 

Mid  the  burning  plains  of  a  West  Indian 
Island ;  under  a  scorching  sun,  a  mother  rocked 
her  child.  Her  sable  skin  was  as  complete  a 
contrast  as  could  be  to  that  of  the  fair  crea- 
ture above  described ;  her  lips  were  thick  and 
protruding,  her  nose  flat  and  expanded,  her 
hair  wool,  or  something  like  it  in  texture. 
Yet  the  negress  was  a  woman  possessing  a 
warm  and  generous  woman's  nature. 

In  the  northern  clime  of  Lapland  a  stunted 
beinff  sat  in  her  wretched  hovel ;  fur-clad,  or 
cased  rather,  she  crept  occasionally  from  her 
nxuddy  elevation,  and  then  crept  back  again. 
Spenmng  her  time,  and  sleeping  and  eating, 
and  performing  the  most  common  offices  of  life ; 
thru  that  life  glided  away.  Yet  was  she  also 
woman  in  another  aspect  of  woman's  life. 

In  this  Indian  warfare  which  occupies  men's 
hearts,  and  tongues,  and  pens,  a  tale  has  arisen 
o£  one  who  performed  deeds  of  startling  cru- 
elty. Helpless  children  were  stricken  beneath 
the  murdering  knife ;  women  implored  mercy 
in  the  shape  of  death,  from  a  fate  which  was 
worse  than  death ;  old  men  learnt  that  age  was 
no  protection,  and  young  ones  felt  the  impo- 
tence of  strong  and  lusty  limbs  before  the 
po^wer  of  that  human  fiend,  the  Ranee  of  Jansi. 
Yet  she  was  a  woman ;  she  should  have  had 
a.  ^vroman's  heart,  but  the  Devil  must  have  set 
tii9  seal  upon  it  at  her  birth,  and  quenched  its 


humanity,  in  making  it  his  own.  Not  one  trace 
of  woman  have  we  of  her  in  the  accounts  given 
of  her  brief  career.  Foremost  in  the  battle- 
field, foremost  in  the  scene  of  torture, — so  she 
seemed  to  live,  and  so  she  died, — ruthless — 
cruel — unwomanly — a  disgrace  to  her  sex,  a 
stigma  on  the  female  nature. 

When  men  were  dying  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  Russian  guns  were  less  formidable  if  pos- 
sible than  the  disease  and  privation  of  the 
English  camp,  with  pestilence  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  fiunine,  and  Death  coming  over  this 
fearful  scene  in  the  guise  of  the  last  l^t  friend, 
a  lady  left  her  home,  where  comfort  and  lux- 
ury were  her  daily  habit,  and  kindness  the  at- 
mosphere of  her  life,  and  sought  that  fearful 
scene  where  such  supreme  misery  dwelt. 

Through  and  through  those  hospitals  she 
walked,  resting  beside  the  bed  of  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dying,  carrying  comfort  to  their 
comfortless  abodes,  shedding  peace  around  by 
the  blessing  of  her  own  peaceful  presence, 
blessings  followed  her  wherever  she  went; 
and  weary  sorrow-laden  eyes  clung  to  her  de- 
parting shadow.  Under  her  superintendence, 
by  her  gentle  nde  those  lazar-houses  of  the  sick 
and  dying  assumed  an  air  of  dimly-reflected 
comfort.  Nothing  daimted  her  in  her  noble 
work :  sickening  sights  of  wounds,  and  muti- 
lation drew  from  her  only  feelings  of  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferers:  others  of  stronger  frame, 
yet  weaker  will,  would  not  have  dared  the 
scenes  she  visited.  Truly  was  she  an  angei 
of  mercy — a  minister  of  Him  whose  will  she 
sought  to  do. 

And  this  good  Samaritan — this  fine  practical 
Christian,  was  a  woman ;  and,  in  the  universal 
character  of  woman,  as  one  member  of  the 
entire  female  sex,  Florence  Nightingale  stands 
forth  in  bold  and  startling  relief  to  that  inhu- 
man tigress  the  Ranee.  Each  the  heroine  of 
two  great  wars  of  recent  years ;  each  gaining 
celebrity  in  her  own  way — yet  how  differently 
— the  one  is  to  be  remembered  to  all  ages,  and 
the  other  blotted  out  with  utmost  haste  from 
the  page  of  history  and  the  memory  of  mankind. 

Varied  as  the  flowers  of  earth  is  the  cha- 
racter of  woman  :  to  a  large  garden  may  the 
whole  sex  be  compared:  rank  weeds  are  found 
j  there,  —  the  sharp  stingine  nettle  and  the 
I  poisonous  nightshade ;  but  likewise  are  seen 
blooms  of  nch  beauty — ^plants  of  ^race^l 
growth — the  scented  rose,  and  cUmbmg  jas- 
mine— the  painted  tulip,  and  the  modest  lily, 
all  are  met  in  the  great  parterre  of  the  world 
blooming  side  by  side,  mingling  either  fra* 
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grance  or  poison  with  the  air  around.  And 
the  influence  of  a  woman  is  as  diversified  as 
her  character,  whether  in  a  domestic  or  public 
point  of  view.  Two  women  may  be  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  socially,  the 
one  will  diffuse  happiness,  the  other  destroy 
it ;  the  one  will  give  a  perfect  charm  to  life, 
the  other  make  it  almost  a  curse ;  and  simplv 
by  diversity  of  temperament  producing  dif- 
ferent results. 

An  ill-tempered  quarrelsome  woman  is  a 
nuisance  on  the  earth.  An  ill-tempered  man 
is  bad  enough;  but  the  perpetual  "niggle" 
of  a  sour-tempered  woman  is  insufferable,  there 
is  a  meaimess  about  her  irritability  which  men 
generally  do  not  possess.  A  man  may  swear 
and  behave  like  a  brute — such  conduct  is  'as 
common  as  daisies  in  summer,  but  unless  he  be 
something  below  even  the  level  of  a  bully — 
and  that  is  low  enough — he  won't  keep  up  an 
incessant  small-shot  charge  of  hint  and  in- 
nuendo, and  pettish  rejoinder — ^for  that  is  the 
style  of  these  nettles  of  the  human  race,  these 
vegetable  blistering  plaisters  of  humanity — 
cross-grained  women.  Such  women,  without 
having  anything  of  positive  vice  in  their  com- 
position, do  an  immensity  of  harm ;  there  is 
sorrow  and  trial  enough  in  the  world,  without 
ill-temper  adding  to  the  burthen ;  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  a  cheering  word  of  comfort  it  is 
woman's  prerogative  to  bestow,  and  if  she 
fails  to  exert  her  prerogative,  she  loses,  and 
deserves  to  lose,  that  supremacy  over  man 
she  is  bom  and  destined  to  hold.  "  A  help 
meet  for  man,"  so  did  her  Creator  decree. 
A  "  help  "  for  him  in  the  time  of  trial,  when 
misfortune's  sharp  tooth  may  be  gnawing  at 
his  tortured  mind :  A  '*  help  meet  for  him !" 
with  her  gentle  hand  and  soothing  voiced 
when  sickness  lays  him  prostrate  on  his  bed, 
and  reduces  his  strength  below  the  meter  of 
her  weakness.  "  A  help  meet  for  him," 
with  her  words  of  counsel,  and  her  woman's 
judgment  between  right  and  wrong,  when 
temptation  casts  her  bonds  around  hun,  bid- 
ding him  tread  the  tempting  paths  of  sin,  luring 
him  to  dishonest  gain  by  dishonest  means — 
then  must  women  be  a  "  help  meet  for  man," 
one  to  '*  help  him "  from  the  danger  of  the 
tortuous  path — "  meet  for  tlic  office — "  meet" 
to  be  the  guide,  in  the  day  of  her  moral 
strength  and  his  moral  weakness — when  the 
disease  of  the  soul  threatens  prostration  to 
that  soul  oven  as  tho  mortal  sickness  casts 
down  the  poor  body. 

"  A  help  meet  for  him  "  in  his  hour  of  joy, 
one  to  participate  in  that  joy,  and  listen  to 
each  iota  of  narration  which  belongs  to  it — 
a  sympathising  friend,  a  second  self — such  is 
woman's  vocation ;  such  the  character  she 
should  struggle  for,  and  its  attainment  will 
produce  her  greater  honour,  than  if  our  legis- 
lators would  bestir  themselves  to  acknowledge 


"  her  rights,"  (according  to  some),  and  girc 
her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  rhetoric 
in  the  house  of  legislature. 

In  a  coimtry,  somewhere  in  the  world— no 
matter  where — at  the  North  pole  probably— 
or  may  be  at  the  South — or  perchance  between 
the  two — ^there  rose  a  lai^  and  flounshiof; 
city — ^its  manufactories  were  noted  for  their 
extent,  and  the  merchant-princes  of  that  place 
revelled  in  the  wealth  these   manu^ctaries 
produced.    On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  were 
built  two  houses — alike  in  form,  in  extent, 
in  value.     "  Two  peas,"  or  "  two  nuts,"  or 
'*  two  pins,"  had  frequently  described  tiieir 
similarity.     Now  in  liiese  two  houses  Uved 
two  brothers — twins,  the  only  sons  of  the 
builder  cf  those  two  houses.     It  had  been  a 
fancy  of  the  old  man  to  have  the  boys,  as  he 
called  them,  lodged  alike,  and  his  means  bdag 
ample,  he  had  the  power  of  indulging  hii 
fancy.      "  The  bop "   married,   and  on  the 
wedding  day  the  first  stone  of  either  home 
was  laid. 

"  Time  enough  to  get  them  finished,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  as  he  rubbed  his  hands  ia 
glee,  "  won't  want  a  nursery  for  a  twehe- 
month  at  any  rate — small  house  do  till  then." 

The  young  brides  were  present  when  that 

remark  was  made.    One  blushed — and  smiled; 

the  other  blushed — and  frowned.     It  was  the 

j  nettle  and  the  rose  again  standing  side  by 

<  side. 

I      Six    months   passed  and  the  houses  were 
!  half  up — the  old  gentleman  himself  direedng 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  building. 

'*  It  is  good  indeed  of  your  &ther,  now  aa 
old  man,  to  take  an  interest  in  our  comfort," 
said  one  of  the  young  wives  to  her  husband,— 
*'  Ralph  "  that  was  the  husband*8  name  *''  joa 
can  never  repay  him  for  his  kind  feeling,  and 
his  generosity  to  us."  ''  It  is  an  absurdity  for 
your  father  to  play  the  architect  and  almott 
bricklayer,"  remarked  the  other  wife  to  her 
spouse,  "  Boydell,"  (his  name)  "  you  should 
tell  him  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  calling 
and  his  station."  "  It  is  consistent  with  his 
pleasxire,"  remarked  the  husband, "  and  there- 
fore I  am  content." 

Twelve  months  passed,  and  the  houses  were 
finished. 

"  Nursery  ready  in  time  "  said  the  good  old 
man — "  recudy  in  time — ^ready  in  time." 

The  houses  were  occupied,  and  in  course 
of  twelvemonths  the  nurseries  were  occu- 
pied also. 

'•  There  are  unceasing  anxieties  in  a  mo- 
ther's lot,"  said  the  good  wife  of  Ralph,  **  but 
imceasing  pleasures  too,"  and  she  smiled  at 
the  innocent  face  of  her  sleeping  babe. 

**  How  women  can  like  the  bore  of  chiWren 
I  cannot  imagpaie,"  remarked  her  sister-in-law 
as  her  child  was  hastily  giv^i  to  its  nurse. 

Years  pass94  oi\ — a^  they  always  do— and 
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the  young  wives  became  middle-aged  women,} 
sons  and  daughters  clustered  round  them,  and 
the  grandiiEither,  old  and  feeble,  now  leant  on 
these  young  things  for  support. 

Time  had  worked  a  wondrous  change  in  the 
two  brothers,  Ralph's  face  told  of  a  home- 
stock  of  happiness,  from  which  he  drew  largely 

—  while  Boydell  looked  as  if  content  and 
happiness  were  not  in  the  world  at  all. 

At  this  time,  when  the  families  of  each 
were  springing  up,  and  needed  money  to  be 
spent  on  them,  in  education,  maintenance, 
aiid  the  different  adjuncts  of  their  station,  one 
of  those  panics  of  the  commercial  world,  which 
ruin  thousands  took  place.  Unfortunately 
Ralph  and  his  brother  had  entered  into  large 
speculations,  which  failing,  they  were  in- 
Tolved  in  the  prevailing  ruin,  and  found 
themselves  verging  on  bankruptcy. 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  Ralph ! "  said  his  wife 
"  there  is  bread  in  this  great  world  for  all. 
Our  fine  large  house,  our  servants  and  our 
carriages  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
happiness,  we  can  do  as  others  do, —  live 
without  them,  and  the  children,  Ralph  !  this 
lesson  of  adversity,  may  be  for  their  welfare ; 

—  take  comfort  Ralph  !  there  is  plenty  of  that 
left  for  us  in  the  world,  if  our  wealth  has 
flown  away." 

**Ye8"  answered  her  husband,  as  he  clasped 
her  hand,  and  drew  her  to  him,  "  Yes !  there 
is  never- failing  comfort  here,  Lucy ;  God  be 
praised  for  having  given  me  one  so  '  meet  to 
help '  me,  both  in  joy  and  sorrow,  wealth  or 
poverty." 

"You  should  have  foreseen  this  crisis," 
remarked  the  wife  of  Boydell,  "  and  not 
aUowed  your  children  to  be  brought  to  beg- 
gary at  their  age,  when  just  entering  on 
fife ; — expenses  are  unavoidable,  imless  indeed 
they  be  educated  as  the  labouring  classes; 
which  idea  may  be  worth  your  wise  consider- 
ation now." 

She  ceased  \vith  a  sneer  on  her  face. 
"  Other  men  would  not  have  been  so  ven- 
turesome with  their  money,"  she  remarked ;  ! 
**  the  Brownings  for  instance — and  the  Smiths  I 
withdrew  in  time,  and  Lionel  Blagdon  told 
me  that  you  had  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself,  j 
and  that  your  children  might  thank  you,  and  ! 
you  only,  if  starvation  were  their  fate."  | 

**  In  mercy  cease,"  replied  the  husband,  "  or  I 
you  will  drive  me  mad."  ' 

**I  must  put  your  conduct  fairly  before  > 
your  eyes — ^it  i?  my  duty,"  she  replied. 

*'  Then  reserve  it  until  I  am  likely  to  ap-  I 
preciate  your  effort  at  the  performance  of  the 
duty,"  he  answered  bitterly. 

Poor  "  Duty."  How  dreadfully  is  she  mis-  | 
handled  by  these  ascetic  dames.  "  It  is  a  i 
duty !  " — and  under  that  plea  many  a  hai-sh  i 
truth  is  uttered.  *'  It  is  a  duty  ! " — so  says  ' 
the  over-strict  disciplinarian,  and  cold  stern  ! 


words  are  driven  forth  to  tremble  on  an  over- 
worked and  wearied  brain.  "It  is  a  duty ! " 
covers  the  cruel  rebuke  and  the  severe  re- 
joinder. It  may  be  a  "  duty  "  to  speak  plainly 
and  boldly  sometimes — ^but  it  is  also  a  duty  to 
choose  the  opportunity  when  the  speech  may 
be  acceptable,  and  not  fret  and  chafe  the 
wounded  heart  by  a  repetition  of  the  very 
truths  which,  silently  recognised,  are  galling 
it  already. 

Boydell  knew  quite  well  that  he  might 
have  foreseen  and  partially  have  provided  for 
the  melancholy  event  which  had  taken  place. 
His  conscience  reproached  him  bitterly  for 
carelessness  and  rashness,  and  his  wife's  words 
were  not  needed  to  add  to  the  self-reproach, 
which,  left  to  itself,  might  have  worked  some 
good,  by  producing  a  quiet  determination  to 
abide  by  the  more  sober  councils  of  Ralph  in 
fhture,  for  Ralph's  voice  had  been  lifted 
against  the  very  speculation  which  had  caused 
the  joint  failure  of  the  brothers. 

Fretted — and  galled — ^and  wearied  of  life 
and  life's  struggle,  Boydell  knew  not  whither 
to  turn  for  comfort  and  consolation.  His 
fl^ther  had  been  gathered  to  the  dead;  his 
brother  ?  Boydell  was  to  proud  too  betray  his 
lack  of  domestic  peace  to  him ;  his  children, 
imitating  the  bad  example  of  the  mother, 
turned  against  him,  and  instead  of  clustering 
round  him  in  the  hour  of  woe,  openly  blamed 
him  for  the  course  he  had  adopted. 

At  last  his  mind  torn  by  a  thousand  con- 
flicting sorrows  gave  way :  a  lunatic  asylum 
became  his  home,  while  his  wife  and  children 
dragged  on  a  life  of  misery,  supported  by  the 
mere  charity  of  relations. 

Far  differently  fared  Ralph.  In  the  hum- 
ble cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
where  he  now  dwelt — a  smile  always  wel- 
comed him  when  he  came  home  from  the 
City's  toil  and  din,  tired  with  the  business  of 
the  day,  heart-sick  with  its  disappointments  ; 
rest  and  peace  and  happiness  awaited  him  in 
that  little  home.  His  children  —  drawing 
their  tone  from  that  good  wife  and  mother — 
thought  only  how  they  could  soothe  the  tired 
wanderer  who  had  returned  to  them,  and 
make  him  forget  in  the  placid  joy  of  the  pre- 
sent, the  misery  of  the  past. 

"  Ralph,"  said  his  wife  one  day,  •*  I  would 
scarcely  exchange  our  present  lot  for  the  one 
we  held  when  first  I  became  your  wife. 
There  is  an  earnestness  in  this  quiet  life  of 
strict  utility  which  is  lost  in  the  gilded  days 
of  wealthy  splendour.  I  am  as  happy  hero 
Ralph  as  if  you  placed  me  in  a  palace — ^hap- 
pier indeed " 

He  stopped  her  as  he  looked  lovingly  into 
her  gentle  face. 

**  Not  happier  Lucy  "  he  added,  "  not  hap- 
pier dear  wife — your  nature  would  carry  bliss 
as  perfect  as  this  world  can  bestow  into  any 
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phase  of  life— not  *  happier'  Lucy,  hut  as 
nappy  either  here,  or  there,  or  anywhere  on 
earu — as  happy  as  such  a  kindly  heart  as 
yours  can,  and  should,  and  will  be  any- 
where." 

Ralph  lived  to  old  age :  his  hair  was  white, 
and  his  step  tottering  —  but  the  heart  and 
mind  were  firm  still.  His  children  were  mar- 
ried, or  otherwise  settled  in  the  world ;  wealth 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  some,  competency 
only  to  the  lot  of  othei*s. 

But  sorrow  —  keen  sorrow,  now  fell  on 
Ralph.  Lucy  died ;  and  as  he  saw  the  mould 
fall  on  the  lowered  coffin  until  it  was  hidden 
from  his  view,  he  whispered,  as  if  to  her  who 
lay  there,  "  I  know  what '  loss '  is  now  dear 
wife,  I  never  felt  its  meaning  before." 

Boydell  also  lived  to  an  old  age.  A  partial 
recovery  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  home — 
but  he  was  no  welcome  guest  there.  Unkind- 
ness  and  want  of  care  had  the  residt  which 
might  have  been  expected,  he  returned  to  the 
asylum,  hopelessly  mad,  and  died  there  some 
years  afterwards,  to  the  very  evident  relief  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

Now  in  all  human  probability  these  two 
women  worked  the  sequel  to  the  fate  of  their 
respective  husbands.  The  one  by  her  gen- 
tleness soothed  the  wounded  spirit,  and,  in 
seeking  to  bless  him,  sowed  a  full  harvest  of 
blessings  for  herself. 

And  the  other!  truly  did  she  "cast  her 
seed  upon  the  waters'*  and  "truly  did  she 
find  it  after  many  days."  It  was  like  the 
poisoned  Upas  berry,  taking  root  and  springing 
till  the  deadly  tree  casts  its  destructive  i^u- 
ence  on  those  poor  wretches  who  sat  beneath 
its  branches. 

And  numberless  cases  similar  to  such  as 
these  exist,  where  women,  without  any  posi- 
tively vicious  conduct,  but  merely  by  the  vice 
of  an  ill-conditioned  nature, — by  a  want  of 
judgment,  resulting  from  a  want  of  the  de- 
licate perception,  arising  from  a  delicate  and 
kindly  nature,  destroy  happiness  and  produce 
woes  as  completely  as  if  their  acts  were  re- 
probated by  the  world. 

The  wife  of  Boydell,  for  instance,  was  well 
spoken  of;  society  could  not  see  the  inner 
working  of  her  externally  blameless  conduct. 
Society  raised  its  voice  against  her  husband — 
blaming  his  temerity  for  his  first  loss,  the  loss 
of  money,  his  want  of  self-control ;  and  na- 
tural weakness  for  the  second,  loss  of  reason. 
The  world  in  its  blind  judgment  compassioned 
the  wife  and  sympathized  with  her,  in  her 
unmerited  pbverty. 

Before  the  reverse  of  fortime  fell  on  her, 
she  had  committed  the  too  common  error  of 
purposely  keeping  herself  in  ignorance  of  her 
husband  s  commercial  affairs. 

"  I  care  nothing  for  these  things,"  she  said, 
when  anxious  and  distressed  fee  spught  to 


confide  to  her  his  doubts  about  the  speculaticm 
he  had  entered  on,  "  these  Com  and  Stock 
Exchange  discussions  are  quite  out  of  my 
way ;  a  woman  must  keep  in  her  own  province, 
and  leave  business-matters  to  her  husband. 
And  pray  do  not  annoy  me  and  trouble  your- 
self with  Parliament  8  sayings  or  doings — 
they  are  supremely  iminteresting  I  assure 
you.'; 

Alienation,  and  a  want  of  confidence  were 
begotten  by  her — and  the  ofispring  turned  on 
her  and  stung  her  to  her  heart ;  for  although 
women  need  not  sit  in  Parliament,  or  address 
the  people  from  the  hustings,  or  go  to  the 
Stock  or  Com  Exchange  and  make  ihevr  pur- 
chases, instead  of  to  the  butcher's  and  baker's, 
yet  it  does  enter  into  their  sphere  of  duty — 
and  is  quite  compatible  with  their  sex  and 
calling,  that  they  should  partially  underetand 
the  business  of  the  Com  and  Stock  Exchanges, 
and  even  have  some  knowledge  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  land,  if  their  husbands  have  an 
interest  in  either  the  one  or  the  other.  A 
wife  is  a  very  safe  and  wholesome  sedative  for 
a  man — and  a  wife's  opinion,  formed  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  home,  may  be  of  value 
to  him ;  yet,  if  she  is  a  mere  domestic  drudge 
— knowing  nothing  more  than  how  to  make  a 
pudding  or  a  petticoat,  (very  usefrd  knowledge 
in  its  way,  but  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
be  satisfactory),  how  can  she  be  competent  to 
advise,  or  even  offer  an  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject, even  if  (unlike  Boydell's  wife)  she  be 
inclined  to  give  it.  Besides,  such  knowledge 
will  make  her  a  more  creditable  and  agreeable 
companion  for  her  husband,  and  enable  her  to 
take  a  higher  intellectual  position  both  with 
him  and  his  friends. 

The  following  instance  exemplifies  this : — 
Mr.  Josiah  Brown  of  Blank  Street  in  London, 
was  an  intelligent  and  energetic  man.  "So^w 
intelligence  and  energy  combined,  do  very 
well,  and  generally  enable  the  possessor  to 
get  on  very  well.  They  did  in  that  instance : 
Mr.  Josiah  Brown  became  a  thriving  man. 
Quick  and  clever  in  all  things,  he  readilj 
comprehended  the  bearing  of  any  transaction. 
His  mercantile  speculations  succeeded,  and  he 

frew  to  be  a  rich  man.  As  a  matter  of  course 
e  enlarged  his  house,  and  his  acquaintance, 
and  took  from  those  enlargements  and  bis 
wealth  an  enlarged  position  in  society. 

But  his  wife  remained  the  nonentity   she 

had  ever  been.  "  Bead  the  papers,"  he  said  to 

her,  **  for  goodness'  sake  do  try  to  understand 

what  your  guests  are  talking  about       Yea 

j  never  8ay  one  word  when  political  or  int^lec- 

'  tual  subjects  are  discussed,  and  <mly  become 

eloquent  on  the   subjects  of   servants     and 

[  butcher's  meat." 

j  "And  very  good  subjects  too"  answered 
'  the  wife.  **  I  should  like  to  know  where  yoa 
'  would  have  been  if  I  had  not  thought    about 
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the  servants  and  the  butcher's  meat  as  you 
call  it.  A  nice  household  you  would  have, 
sir,  if  I  spent  my  time  like  Mrs.  What-d'ye- 
call-her,  reading  the  debates  in  the  morning 
and  writing  for  some  stupid  thing  or  other 
in  the  afternoon !  a  pretty  sort  of  a  wife  she 
is — does*nt  know  a  rump  from  a  beef  steak 
I'll  be  bound.  She  bought  a  piece  of  roast 
beef  for  her  mother's  dinner  with  a  big  blade- 
bone  stickiQg  through  it, — ^believing  all  the 
time  that  it  was  sir-loin.  It  was'nt  any  more 
sir-loin  than  I'm  sir-loin,  only  the  butcher 
saw  he'd  a  fool  to  deal  with,  and  sold  it  for 
such.  There  sir, — there's  your  clever  wife — 
who  reads  the  debates  and  talks  about  them 
to  her  guests — ^and  a  pretty  mess  she  makes 
of  housekeeping,  defend  me  from  such  say  I, 
but  she'd  suit  your  book  perhaps." 

'^  I  think  she  might."  whispered  Josiah,  as 
he  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  irate  lady. 
**  I  think  she  might.  A  man  can  buy  a  house- 
keeper for  twenty  poimds  a  year,  a  wife  costs 
something  moi*e  thkn  that — he  should  have 
value  received  for  his  money." 

There  was  immense  truth  in  his  remark. 
A  man  wants  a  companion— companionship 
is  a  natural  requirement  of  human  nature, 
and  if  a  husband  can't  get  it  at  home,  he 
will,  in  all  probabili^  go  elsewhere  to  seek 
it,  and,  therefore  such  being  the  case,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  and  wise  policy  of  each  mar- 
ried woman  at  least  to  squeeze  out  a  little 
remnant  of  time,  wherein  she  can  cull  some 
knowledge  of  the  passing  transactions  of  the 
world  which  will  fit  her  for  such  compa- 
nionship. 

What  does  Josiah  Brown  talk  of  to  his 
fellow  men?  He  does  not  discuss  the  mo- 
mentous fact  of  Stubbs  the  butcher  giving 
better  weight  than  his  neighbour  Jones,  or 
Merkins  the  baker  charging  one  penny  per 
loaf  less  than  the  opposition  bread  purveyor, 
who  has  opened  the  new  shop  round  the 
comer. 

**  I'd  like  to  see  you   keeping  house   for 
yourself  Mr.  Brown,"  continued  the  flying 
squadron  of  a  wife  following  up  the  retreating 
parly,  "  I'd  like  to  see  you  keeping  house  for 
yourself— nicely  you'd  be  cheated  Sir, — oh! 
yes — I  know  the  phrase — ^behave  like  a  gen- 
tieman  I  suppose — and  not  lock  up  the  tea  or 
sugar,  or  count  the  coppers  in  chan^.     I 
don't  believe  Mrs.  Thing-'em-bob  ever  knows 
-^^bat  her  meat  bill  is.    Why,  Betsy  who  came 
-to  us,  lived  with  her  as  imder  housemaid  you 
Icnow,  but  you  don't  know  "  said  Mrs.  Brown 
l^reaking  off  in  her  invective,  to  turn  the  ar- 
tillery of   her  anger  on  her  husband,  ''but 
you  never  know  any  thing  or  care,  it  seems  to 
jz^e ;  however,  Betsy  declared  positively  that 
0lme  did  not  go  into  her  kitchen  more  than 
tyt^ce  a  week,  and  always  let  her  maid  count 
oixt  the  clean  linen  &om  the  laundry !    There's 


your  clever  wife  Mr.  Brown  ;  I'd  just  like 
you  to  try  her  Sir  for  two  or  three  days." 

"  Might  be  very  agreeable,  Ma*am,  but 
would'nt  be  a  moral  arrangement,"  replied 
Josiah. 

"You'd  come  back  fast  enough  to  me," 
added  his  wife,  carried  on  by  the  volubility  of 
her  tongue  and  anger,  "  Yoti'd  come  back  to 
me  quick  enough." 

*•  Don't  think  so,"  said  Josiah  aside. 

"And"  continued  his  excited  wife,  "find 
out  the  difference  between  a  '  clever  wife  ' — 
and  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  manage,  and 
does  manage  ;  and  can  put  a  good  dinner  on 
the  table,  and  leave  the  talking  part  of  the 
business  to  her  husband,  you'd  find  out  the 
difference  between  the  two,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  again  muttered  Josiah 
in  an  imder  tone. 

."A  wife  indeed!"  she  mumbled  as  she 
walked  off,  "  what's  a  wife  to  do  with  politics 
and  literature,  as  you  call  it,  Mr.  Josiah,  what 
is  she  made  for  ?  Why  to  mind  her  house,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  what's 
the  good  of  her,  if  she  can  talk  to  her  guests, 
but  can't  buy  a  piece  of  meat  to  feed  them." 

Mrs.  Josiah  had  reason  in  her  argument  as 
well  as  her  husband — a  mere  clever  woman, 
although  agreeable  enough  as  a  casual  com- 
panion, is  not  of  the  most  valuable  material 
for  a  wife.  Mrs.  Josiah  was  quite  right  in 
asking  "  what's  the  use  of  a  wife  who  can 
talk  to  her  guests,  and  yet  can't  buy  a  piece 
of  meat  to  feed  them." 

But,  Mrs.  Brown  forgot  one  thing  in  her 
essentially  domestic  reasoning,  and  that  one 
thing  is,  simply — that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
a  lady  to  do  both. 

Some  years  since  their  stood  a  female  name 
before  society  as  a  marvel  of  intellectual  re- 
search. Her  mathematical  knowledge  at  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  great  men,  and  then 
when  they  had  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
her  presence,  and  an  interchange  of  thought 
with  her,  they  discovered  that  her  knowledge 
on  all  other  subjects  was  as  complete  as  in 
the  single  branch  of  mathematics  ;  "  she  can 
converse  on  any  subject"  said  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day,  "  on  any  topic  I 
advance,  I  gain  information  from  her." 

Now  this  lady  was  perfectly  well  known  in 
certain  circles,  and  her  intellect  universally 
recognised  both  by  those  who  had,  or  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance;  and,  al- 
though she  was  without  any  doubt  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  women  who  ever  lived,  she 
did  not  neglect  the  less  exalting  occupation 
of  domestic  utility — she  was  an  excellent 
housekeeper;  she  could  both  **talk  to  the 
guests,  and  buy  the  beef  to  feed  them." 
This  example,  and  there  are  many  others  as 
convincing,  establishes  the  fact  that  is  it  quite 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  both  useful  and 
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ornamental,  and  while  all  may  not  attain  to 
her  excellence  all  may  imitate  the  example 
of  Mrs.  Somerville. 

But  "  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh/'  and  if  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  consists  of  beef  and  bread,  and  butchers 
and  bakers,  with  everything  of  the  kind,  then 
there  is  no  room  for  any  higher  theme  for 
thought;  and,  therefore  the  tongue  cannot 
give  utterance  to  any  other  expression  of 
thought  than  relates  to  the  common  belong- 
ings of  daily  life  and  dail^  cookings. 

The  resti'icted  conditions  of  a  woman's 
life,  tend  to  produce  a  restricted  scope  of 
thought.  Her  mind  is  confined  to  narrow 
circles  wandering  in  them  round  each  par- 
ticular of  her  home ;  each  circle  having  a 
nucleus  or  centre  of  its  own,  and  each  and  all 
revolving  round  a  common  centre. 

To  dissect  the  mental  system  of  a  modem 
housekeeper,  it  stands  thus,  one  common  cen- 
tre— ^the  general  expenditure  of  the  household 
— sundry  little  spheres  held  together  by,  and 
revolving  round  that  one.  The  butcher  is 
one  of  these  minor  spheres^ — the  baker  another 
— and  the  grocer  a  third.  Now  the  thorough  ' 
housewife's  mind,  the  mere  housewife's  we 
would  say,  turns  in  and  with  all  these.  This 
is  her  planetary  system,  she  lives  in  it,  pro- 
gresses with  it  each  year  journeying  on  to  the 
coming  tim^  ;  when  she  and  it,  and  all  things 
connected  with  either  shall  cease  to  be. 

Now  a  woman  who  has  her  mind  thus  cir- 
cumscribed, cannot  be  an  acceptable  com- 
panion to  the  man,  who,  leaving  his  home 
behind  him,  with  its  economy  of  butcher, 
baker,  and  grocer,  goes  to  the  world  and  culls 
from  its  experiences,  and  commimion  with  his 
fellow  man  fresh  thoughts  and  enlarged  no- 
tions and  ideas. 

Woman  has  not  this  advantage ;  she  must 
stay  at  home  and  do  her  duty  there,  she  can- 
not go  abroad  and  hear  the  topics  of  the  day 
discussed;  but  although  that  privilege  be 
denied  her,  others  are  within  her  grasp.  She 
has  the  papers  for  her  perusal,  they  give 
full  information  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
she  can  partly  from  them,  and  other  sources 
gather  information  enough  to  converse  on  the 
subjects  which  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen  of  her  family,  and  their  friends. 

And  woman  should  not  despise  this  kind  of 
reading,  or  this  kind  of  knowledge.  It  tends 
to  make  home  happy,  by  establishing  an  in- 
terest between  those  who  constitute  that  home. 
If  ladies  took  a  little  more  trouble  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  leading  public  questions  of 
the  day,  husbands  would  not  be  compelled  to 
go  abroad  to  discuss  them.  And  perhaps  that 
sort  of  information  might  in  the  end  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  content  than  the  same  amount 
of  thought  expended  on  the  choice  between 
two  butchers,  the  subject  of  halting  between 


the  two  being  probably  a  question  of  one  half- 
penny or  one  penny  per  pound,  and  an  im- 
perceptible difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
meat. 

The  truth  is  that  as  a  rule  women  are  oflen 
in  extremes.  He  was  wrong  who  made  the 
sweeping  assertion  ''women  are  altoays  in 
extremes " — that  is  not  quite  the  case,  but 
they  are  generally  in  extremes.  They  are 
either  mere  stocking  darners,  and  domestic 
nonenities,  or  they  are  strong  minded  "  rights 
of  women  folks  "  (a  very  objectionable  class) 
lamentably  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the 
duties  of  their  household,  giving  their  thoughts 
to  more  interesting,  but  not  more  necessary, 
social  questions  and  intellectual  pursuits. 

How  to  divide  the  minutes  of  life  profitably 
seems  the  thing  to  be  found  out,  and  what 
degree  of  attention  to  bestow  on  one  object, 
and  what  on  another,  the  question  to  be 
decided. 

"  Women  are  all  in  extremes.*'  There  was 
more  truth  in  the  saying  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  Extreme  in  goodness,  woman  is — ^no 
one  need  deny  thaf,  because  should  he  do  so, 
he  would  only  gain  disbelief  by  his  denial. 
A  good  woman  is  an  extremely  admirable 
creature,  and  there  are  many  good,  extremely 
good  women,  walking  quietly  through  the 
length  and  depth  of  this  wicked  earth, 
scattering  good — and  good  only  about  them. 

*'  Women  are  all  m  extremes,*' —  unfor- 
tunately the  "  extreme  "  holds  still  in  another 
manner,  and  the  extremity''  be  one  of  ill  instead 
of  good.  A  bad  woman ! — on  ill-conditioned 
and  unprincipled  person,  will,  it  has  been 
remarked,  exceed  man  in  ill.  That  maj  be 
true  or  not ;  probably  the  feict  has  never  beea 
tested,  but  whether  true  or  not,  one  thing  is 
established  by  experience,  and  that  is,  that 
when  a  woman  casts  the  better  feelings  of  hw 
nature  to  the  winds,  those  of  a  viler  kind  gain 
almost  superhuman  strength,  and  hurry  Ytex 
along  in  an  irresistible  current  of  sin  and 
guilt  and  woe. 

Society  places  a  certain  check  on  woman's 
conduct,  but  once  let  her  cast  aside  principle 
and  prejudice,  and  burst  through  the  Ixmds 
which  society  places  between  her  and  an 
outwardly  vicious  course,  and  there  will  be  no 
bounds  to  her  open  dereliction  of  religion,  of 
right  feeling,  and  right  principle. 

A  female  drunkard  has  been  pronounced 
incapable  of  reform.  Once  let  a  woman  take 
to  that  horrid  vice,  and  she  knows  no  medium. 
On  she  goes,  madly — recklessly,  until  Deatk 
says  *'  no  more !"  then  and  then  only  is  tlie 
poisonous  draught  relinquished  and  the  sin 
forsaken — if  that  can  be  called  forsaken  whi^ 
we  no  longer  have  thepower  of  clinging  to. 

And  in  cruelty, — ^When  woman  oatmgea 
her  nature,  and  in  savage  purpose  become 
cruel,  it  were  a  stigma  on  the  tigress  to  csaSL 
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woman  by  its  name.  In  olden  times,  a  woman 
lending  herself  to  fanaticism,  mider  the  plea 
of  religion,  sanctioned  the  murder  of  a  baod 
of  unsuspecting  Huguenots,  -with  fiend- like 
exultation;  thinking  of  their  cries  and  glo- 
rying in  their  massacre.  History  records  no 
more  terrible  crime  perpetrated  beneath  wo- 
man's rule,  than  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew under  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

And  in  later  days,  when  a  pestilence  rased 
in  France,  and  the  poor  stricken  victims 
writhed  in  mortal  agony  in  the  overcrowded 
wards  of  the  public  hospitals,  a  woman  walked 
among^  them,  and,  under  the  plea  of  mercy, 
holding  out  the  hope  of  alleviatioD,  adminis- 
tered the  potion  which  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  fevered  lips  of  the  sufferers.  Cold, 
and  calm,  and  impassive,  stood  that  heartless 
woman  beside  each  dying  wretch;  looking, 
with  the  philosophy  of  devils,  on  the  working 
of  her  deadly  drug, — ^for  poison,  in  various 
forms,  was  the  cordial  she  gave;  and  the 
wards  of  those  pestilence- stricken  hoiises 
were  the  fields  of  her  diabolical  experiments 
on  human  life.  Never,  in  afty  times,  modem 
or  ancient,  has  cruelty  exceeded  hers,  for,  as 
a  monster  in  human  mould,  the  memory  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  is  execrated 
hy  the  world. 

Such  women  stand  out  like  finger-posts  on 
a  sonny  shore,  indicating  where  the  treach- 
erous quicksands  lie,  and  proving  the  female 
character  to  be  capable  of  great  enormities. 

Few  happily  have  the  opportunity  for  the 
magnitude  of  crime  practised  by  those  named 
here ;  yet,  as  the  gushing  river  grows  from 
the  sngie  dioj>,  so  do  the  passions  and  the 
vices  which,  m  the  end  produce  such  crimes, 


spring  from  a  fountain  of  unhallowed  feeling 
as  small,  compared  to  the  full  crime,  as  the 
tiny  drop  to  the  wide  flowing  river. 

And  if  woman's  nature  be  capable  of  this 
enormity  of  ill,  so  is  it  also  capable  of  good. 
Crime  is  the  consequence  of  an  ill-trained 
heart  and  mind,  and  the  most  favoured  na- 
tures —  those  which  are  imbued  with  the 
strongest  feelings  and  the  strongest  purposes 
— are  exactly  those  which,  capable  of  the 
greatest  good,  nm  to  the  extreme  of  ill.  It 
is  a  thought  of  deep  responsibility !  Shall 
the  talent  given  be  so  foully  abused,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Master's  hand  soiled,  defaced, 
and  blemished.  And  on  the  retrospect,  can 
woman's  position,  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
be  deemed  inferior  to  man's?  She  has  the 
early  training  of  the  whole  human  race  en- 
trusted to  her :  the  days  of  childhood  begin 
and  grow  beneath  her  influence:  the  first 
impressions  of  life  are  formed  by  her,  and,  as 
life  progresses,  she  has  the  power  of  still  di- 
rectmg  those  impressions.  Whatever  be  her 
lot,  whether  married  or  single, — as  the  wife, 
the  mother,  the  child, — her  influence  exists. 
In  savage  or  civilized  life,  in  bondage  or  in 
freedom,  amid  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
our  own  land,  or  the  imlettered  denizens  of 
barbarian  regions,  is  woman's  influence,  either 
acknowledged  or  unacknowledged,  still  felt. 
Where  she  is  highly  esteemed,  the  general 
tone  of  societv  is  good ;  but  where  she  is  heldr 
in  a  degraded  light,  society  shares  in  the  de- 
gradation. Thus  then  must  we  regard  her 
position,  and  acknowledge  the  immense  im- 
portance, in  the  social  scale,  of — ^Woman  and 
Womankind. 
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«•  sir,  ve  had  talk.'*— J)r.  Johmon* 

•*  B«U«r  be  an  outlaw  than  not  tree."— Jean  Paul^  the  Ottiy  One. 

**  Tbe  bononrableft  iMrt  of  talk  is  to  gire  the  occasion ;  and  then  to  moderate  again>  and  poM  to  somewhat  eUe." 

—Lord  Bacon, 


THB    DEPTH   AND   NOT   THE   TUMULT 
OF    THE    SOUL. 

**  The  gods  approve  the  depth  and  not  the 
tumult  of  the  soul."  Very  good !  the  gods 
know  best.  Tumtdt  without  depth,  of  course, 
they  cannot  in  reason  approve;  and  they  alone 
ba^-e  insight  enough  to  tell  in  any  particular 
case  whether  or  not  there  is  depth  enough  in 
pr<iportion  to  the  tumult;  in  other  words, 
^rlietlter  or  not  the  tumult  is  natural.  If  the 
tunxnlt  be  natural, — if,  that  is,  there  be  sin- 
cerity*— ^the  moral  sense  is  satisfied.  What 
^oe«  fiirther  than  the  question  of  sincerity  is 
g^ere  matter  of  natural  history, — >the  natural 


history  of  emotion.  Such  a  person,  you  say, 
has  bursts  of  feeling,  makes  a  great  splutter, 
and  forgets  all  about  it.  That,  if  you  are 
correct,  is  a  fact  in  the.  natural  history  of 
A.  B.,  not  without  interest  for  those  who  are 
or  may  be  placed  in  relation  with  him,  but  it 
calls  for  neither  praise  nor  dispraise.  It  is 
as  if  you  said,  the  tiger  is  carnivorous, — the 
ringdove  coos, — the  Tipton  Slasher  has  mus- 
cles as  hard  as  a  bullet.  The  gods  made  the 
tiger,  the  ringdove,  the  Tipton  Slasher,  and 
A.  B.  They  will  not  expect  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown,  or  to  gather  where  they 
have  not  strawed. 

But  the-  dictum,  that  the  gods  approye  the 
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depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul,  is  popu- 
larly perverted  into  a  moral  commonplace  on 
Avhich  false  judgments  of  conduct  are  hourly 
pronounced  by  the  shallow-minded  and  self- 
confident.  Ail  proper  expression  of  emotion 
the  gods  must  approTC,  and  it  is  no  presump- 
tion against  either  the  depth  or  lastiugness  of 
feeling,  that  it  makes  itself  visible  and  audible. 
Expression  of  feeling  only  becomes  suspicious 
when  it  is  solicitous.  Still  waters  ma^  gene- 
rally run  deep,  but  deep  waters  are  not  always 
still ;  the  stillness  is  not  a  measiure  of  the 
depth.  But  do  still  waters  run  deep,  as  is 
commonly  supposed }  Is  it  the  fact  that  those 
who  show  the  least  feeling  have  commonly 
the  most  to  see  if  you  could  get  it  ?  I  suspect 
this  notion  originated  in  a  mistake.  Some 
idiot  observed  a  fellow-creature  veiy  quiet 
imder  the  pressure  of  calamity ;  and,  holding 
by  the  vulgarest,  loudest,  signs  of  emotion, 
said,  '*  Here  are  no  signs  of  sififering."  Then, 
after  a  while,  when,  to  the  idiot's  surprise, 
the  life  of  the  sufferer  smouldered  away  with 
the  slow  fire  of  his  pain,  the  idiot  ^neralised 
his  own  short-sighted  blunder  mto  —  still 
waters  (always)  run  deep. 

The  truth  is,  signs  of  feeling  are  never 
missing  for  quick  eyes,  where  feeling  is. 
Where  there  is  feeling,  and  the  outward  signs 
are  suppressed,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  more 
sufferiiuj^;  not  because  the  strength  of  the 
original  emotion  is  greater,  but  because  an 
unnatural  and  unhealthy  process  of  suppression 
is  going  on.  Let  us  and  try  and  make  this 
clear  by  figures.  Take  two  persons  in  similar 
affliction.  In  one  the  force  of  the  original 
emotion  may  be  as  80.  Take  off,  for  the  alle- 
viating effect  of  natural  expression  of  emotion 
and  of  sympathy  20,  which  leaves  60.  Now 
put  on,  for  the  reaction  of  expression  10,  and 
lor  the  penalties  of  wearing  the  heart  upon 
the  sleeve  (in  a  society  of  daws,  of  course, 
such  as  general  society  is),  30  more ;  and  you 
have  a  total  of  100.  Then,  as  to  the  other. 
The  force  of  the  original  emotion  is,  say  70, 
but  it  is  kept  down  as  much  as  possible.  Let 
30  represent  the  effort  which  mis  **  keeping 
down"  costs  the  sufferer,  and  you  have  again 
a  total  of  100  to  represent  the  pain  endured. 
But  would  *'  still  waters  run  deep*'  be  a  fair 
comment  upon  the  second  case  as  compared 
with  the  first  ?     Cleaily  not. 

The  application  of  the  **  still  waters  run 
deep  "  principle,  in  matters  of  the  affections, 
is  a  very  hazardous  process.  A  conversation 
is  going  on  about  parental  love,  one  speaker 
says,  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  judge.  I  knew 
a  man,  who,  you  would  have  said,  didn't  care 
a  bit  for  his  children:  and  that  man  made 
more  Bacrificcs  for  them  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.*'  Any  statement  of  this  sort  is  sure 
to  be  applauded,  because  it  enables  those  who 
never  wow  much  love  because  they  haven't 


got  much,  to  Hde  off  upon  the  presumption 
that  they  are  still  waters  running  deep.  But 
let  us  look  at  this  statement  for  a  moment 
"  I  knew  a  man,  who,  you  would  have  said, 
didn't  care  a  bit  for  his  children.^  Ah !  but 
who  "would  have  said"  so?  A  might,  B 
might,  C  might;  D  however  might  know 
better,  and  say  differently.  Really  we  musi 
have  anomalous-looking  facts  checked  and 
verified  by  more  persons  than  one.  But  so 
greedy  are  people  in  general  of  anytiiing 
strange,  so  fond  of  paradox  in  simple  things, 
that  the  most  suspicious -looking  "facts**  are 
often  the  most  readily  swallowed.  I  say  then, 
I  should  like  to  know  a  man  myself,  before  I 
believe  of  him  that  he  "  doesn't  seem  to  care 
a  bit  for  his  children." 

Well !  this  man  "  made  unusual  sacrifices 
for  his  children," — ^proving  it  is  suggested 
that  he  did  love  them  all  the  while,  and  very 
dearly  too.  Now,  my  friends,  of  what  cha- 
racter were  the  sacrifices  ?  Love  is  for  sympa- 
thy ^  and  for  service.  From  some  natures  you 
will  get  more  of  one ;  from  some  more  of  the 
other.  Where  love  is,  you  will,  however, 
always  get  some  of  both.  But  a  necessazy 
part  of  the  parental  function  is  sympadiy. 
It  is  more  necessarv  that  a  father  should  Ibid 
his  children  in  his  love  and  make  them  live 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  fact,  than  that  he 
should  leave  them  a  fortune  apiece.  In  fiict, 
if  he  wore  himself  out  in  making  money  for 
them,  it  proves  no  love  at  all.  It  does  prove 
love,  if  he  shares  his  life  with  them — 

Not  wluit  we  git€f  but  what  we  share, 
(For  the  gift  withoot  the  giver  is  bare) 

represents  our  love.  So  I  cannot  accept  the 
"sacrifices"  of  a  father,  who,  under  ordinazy 
conditions,  did  not  show -his  love,  as  proof 
that  he  had  any. 

So  much  for  misapplication  of  the  principk 
that  the  gods  approve  the  depth  and  not  the 
tumult  of  the  soul.  There  is  one  consolation 
even  in  the  misapplication  of  truths.  They 
show  how  ready  the  human  mind  is  to  g^cne- 
ralise,  how  glad  to  get  tf  principle  to  hang  on 
by !  In  everything,  in  all  its  excursions,  the 
humblest  intellect  holds  out  for  a  la^r  by 
which  to  discriminate  and  classify  facts.  But 
the  gods  approve  the  acciuracj-,  not  the  fiicHity, 
of  classification. 


MR.  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

There  is,  I  preisume,  scarcely  a  reader  of 
mine  who  is  not  aware  of  the  unhappy  light 
in  which  this  octogenarian,  almost  nona^eBa- 
rian,  poet  and  essayist,  has  recently  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  news  ot  the  day.  He  had  soaie 
differences  with  a  famOy  where  he  was  a  Ire- 
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quent  visitor,  and  the  differences  ripened  into 
bitter  quarrels,  which  were  none  the  less 
bitter  for  the  presence  of  the  ladies  among 
the  parties  interested.  Mr.  Landor  forgot 
himself,  had  printed  and  published,  both  in 
feuillet&M^  and  in  a  book  (even  after  he  had, 
through  a  lawyer,  promised  to  desist  from  his 
libellous  procedure)  a  variety  of  vary  angry 
coarse,  and  rather  clever  rhymes,  abusive  of 
one  of  the  ladies.  An  action  was  brought,  the 
libeU  read  in  court,  Mr.  Landor' s  counsel  made 
a  general  defence,  and  the  old  man  was  con- 
demned in  a  thousand  pounds  damages. 

That  is  the  story.  I  have  not  read  all  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  We  all  know 
what  is  to  be  expected  on  these  occasions. 
Able  editors  put  on  afmy  of  indignation,  ac- , 
knowledge  So-and-so*s  service  in  arts,  arms, 
letters,  or  what  not,  and  then  go  on  to  observe, 
that  not  even  those  brilliant  services  can  blind 
us  to  the  base,  brutal,  unmanly,  &c.  &c.  &cc. 
Just  in  that  way  have  the  able  editors  ranted 
on  this  ocoosion.  Not  one  within  my  know- 
ledge has  remarked,  what  is  pretty  obvious 
upon  the  face  of  the  evidence,  that  if  Mr.  Lan- 
dor had  been  as  base  as  he  was  foul-tongued, 
he  might  have  set  up  a  defence,  which  would 
at  least,  operated  in  mitigation  of  damages. 
One  journal,  the  Monthly  Christian  Spectator, 
has  these  editorial  words,  which  do  it  infinite 
honour : — "  Lastly,  Mr.  Savage  Landor.  We 
cannot  hiss  or  rail  at  the  old  man,  nor  should 
society.  For  ninety  years  has  he  served  his 
generation ;  should  this  one  sin,  wicked  though 
he  be»  weigh  down  his  countless  claims  on  our 
grateful  admiration  ?  When  we  see  the  old 
man  flying  in  shame  from  his  coimtry,  because 
he  cannot  endure  the  exposure  that  awaited 
him,  we  have  no  will  to  send  a  single  shaft  to 
wound  him.  Nothing  would  be  viler  than  his 
&aU  ;  nothing  could  be  less  endurable  to  such 
a  man  than  its  punishment." 

And  that  is  the  only  paragraph,  free  from 
cant  and  rant,  which  I  have  read  about  un- 
happy Mr.  Landor. 

My  chief  reason  for  referring  to  the  subject 
is,  tliat  I  want  to  point  out  how  the  journal- 
istic and  formsic  pottering  about  it  falls  short 
in  the  appreciation  of  insanity.  The  defence 
of  mental  alienation  was  not  set  up,  nor  could 
it  have  been  maintained  if  it  had  been  set  up. 
Neither  is  Mr.  Landor  "  insane  "  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  But  the  moral  judg- 
ment I  pass  upon  him  (his  conduct  deserves 
any  ugly  name  you  can  give  it,]  is  a  lenient 
one,  because  I  hold  him  a  partially  irrespon- 
sible agent,  on  account  of  the  mental  infir- 
mity of  age.  '^Mental  infirmity!"  say  the 
lawyers,  and  the  leading  articles.  *'  Mental 
infirnlity !  **  why  these  beastly  epigrams  are 
frortby  of  his  best  days  ?  What  trace  is  there 
of  mental  infirmity  ?   The  man  who  can  write 


like  that  is  in  full  possession  of  his  powers  ! 
but  let  me  ask, — in  full  possession  of  what 
powers  ?  granting,  for  a  moment  the  excellence 
of  the  writing,  (which  however,  I  deny,  the 
verses  containing  some  downright  nonsense,) 
does  it  follow  from  a  man  having  lost  none  of 
his  epigrammatic  power  of  age,  that  he  has 
lost  none  of  his  moral  self-control  by  the  same. 
I  think,  for  my  part,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man  with  so  large  a  stake  in  the  world's  love 
and  honor  as  Mr.  Landor,  so  misconducts 
himself,  is  strong  presumptive  proof  that  his 
self-restraint  is  weakened,  while  (some  of  )  his 
intellectual  vigour  is  left.  This  is  h 
putting  in  a  plainer  light.  Suppose  a  shrewd 
man  of  businesfi,  who  had  all  his  life  been 
very  fond  of  money,  but  had  yet  never  stolen, 
to  be  at  eighty-five  years,  in  full  possession  of 
his  business  £a!culties,  and  capable  of  managing 
a  speculation  as  well  as  Rothschild.  Suppose 
however,  that,  with  a  character  to  lose,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  it,  he  steals  odd  sums  of 
money  from  friends  and  intimates,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  age  has  affected  his  brain. 

He  has  no  longer  his  former  power  of  re- 
straining his  love  of  gain.  Nor  would  it  bo 
any  answer  to  this  plea  of  mental  alienation 
to  say  that  the  man  could  manage  a  speculation 
as  well  as  ever,  and  to  produce  some  letters 
to  fellow-merchants  on  matters  of  business  in 
proof  of  his  clearheadedness?  I  guess  not.  Sub- 
stitute, then,  poet  for  merchant,  skill  in  epi- 
gram for  skill  in  business,  and  slandering  for 
stealing,  and  you  have  Mr.  Lander's  case 
preciselv.  In  the  sense  of  being  of  unsound 
mind  (the  true  sense  of  the  word)  Mr.  Landor 
19  to  be  accoimted  insane ;  and  whatever  the 
lawyers  and  the  leader  writers  may  say,  he 
is  entitled  to  our  compassionate  consideration. 

One  word  about  the  verses  which  are  found 
so  clever.     Will  anybody  who  finds  in  them 
evidence  of  undiminished  mental  power  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  the  following : — 
*•  Heap  not  fresh  coals  upon  your  head,  for  there 

Lies  no  protection  in  tbe  scanty  hair." 

The  **  scanty  hair  "  part  of  the  business  could 

only  have  been  thought  of  by  a  man  or 
I  woman,   but  the   first  line  is  a  schoolboy's 

writing,  and  devoid  of  meaning. 

*'  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 

him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in  so 
'  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  ol  fire  on  his 
I  head.''  (Rom.  xii.  20.)  What  sense,  pray,  is 
I  there  in  Mr.  Landor*s  use  of  a  portion  of  this 

verse  ?  A  woman  is  told  not  to  heap  fresh 
,  coals  upon  her  own  head !  Buh !  It  is  the  writing 

of  a  child.  The  other  rhymes  I  cannot  refer  to 
'  in  detail,  as  they  are  not  decent ;  otherwise 

I  could  show  that  they  are  also — stupid,  and 
,  bear  evident  traces  of  downright  senility. 
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NEWS   FROM  JULIA  MILLS! 

Julia  Mills,  with  her  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  and  her  general  sentimentality,  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  readers  of  ''  David 
Copperfield.''  In  the  following  communica- 
tion she  ignores  the  nabob  and  signs  by  her 
maiden  name,  probably  because  the  nabob  had 
disappointed  her  views  of  conjugal  amenity. 
Allowance  must  be  made,  in  measuring  the 
opinions  she  expresses,  or  rather  hints,  for  the 
romanticism  of  her  nature.  I  give  the  letter 
as  1  received  it.     It  is  as  follows  : 

'*  Oasis,  DsBBmr  of  Sauaua,  Uades. 

"  Dejlb,  Mr.  Tangled  Talk, 

''  I  address  myself  to  you  in  preference 
to  any  of  your  contemporaries  because  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  partv  of  an  open  mind 
and  to  dislike  cant  of  all  descriptions.  That 
an  idea  has  been  hunted  through  the  world 
and  kicked  and  abused  everywhere  else  would, 
I  feel  sure,  be  no  objection  with  you,  but  ra- 
ther a  recommendation.  You  would  take  it 
in,  shelter  it,  and  enter  into  communication 
with  it  none  the  less  for  it  having  been  cursed 
with  bell  and  book,  and  sent  about  its  business 
by  Church  and  State,  and  all  the  powers  that 
be  or  are  trying  to  be.  You,  Sir,  are  an  inde- 
pendent man,  and  no  mistake  about  it.  You 
do  not  profess  to  give  up  c(mventionalism,  and 
then  stop  short  the  first  time  it  suits  your 
interest,  upon  the  plea  of  drawing  the  line 
somewhere.  To  you  I  address  myself,  on  a 
point  of  conventional  honour  in  the  story  of 
Mr.  Copperfield,  in  which  I  am  myself  in- 
volved. 

^'  Sir,  at  the  time  bur  dearest  Dora  and  Doady 
became  engaged  to  ^ach  other,  (when  Doady 
called  at  my  house  and  found  Dora  copying 
his  flowers,)  they  agreed  to  keep  that  intimacy 
a  secret  from  Mr.  Spenlow,  Dora's  father. 
That  is,  Sir,  they  agreed  not  to  mention  it. 
It  was  to  be  between  me  and  David,  and  Little 
Blossom,  and  Jip.  But  these  pretty  love-birds 
expressly  agreed,  also,  that  they  would  not  be 
married  without  papa's  consent. 

**  Now,  Sir,  when  that  execrable  Miss 
Murdstone  stole  the  letter  out  of  Jip's  mouth, 
and  the  whole  thing  exploded,  and  when 
Mr.  Spenlow  took  David  up  to  the  pailour  in 
the  coffee-house  and  they  had  that  horrid 
talk,  the  poor  gentleman,  (with,  you  remem- 
ber. Sir,  an  in^mous  falsehood  on  his  brazen 
lips  concerning  his  Will,  his  whole  life  being 
also  a  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  he  was  living 
beyond  his  means),  charged  poor  David  with 
having  '  done  a  stealthy  and  unbecoming  ac- 
tion, and  undermining  the  confidence  which 
should  subsist  between  parent  and  child,' — 
just  because  the  poor  boy  had  quietly  ex- 
changed letters  with  Dora,  and  told  her  he 
loved  her.  '  When  I  receive  a  gentleman  into 
my  house,'  said  Mr.  Spenlow,  '  I  expect  him 


to  act  honorably,  and  so  forth,  in  ihe  usual 
vein  of  wise  fathers  on  such  occasions.  Well, 
our  poor  Doady,  bewildered  by  the  sitoatioii, 
and  not  seeing  his  way  clearly  (Oh,  Mr. 
Tangled  Talk,  which  of  us  does  see  his  way 
clearly  ?)  between  the  morality  of  etiquette 
and  that  morality  which  has  to  do  with  our 
natural  rights  and  is  above  etiquette, — said 
he  was  very  sorry  for  having  been  stealthy, 
but  he  was  sure  he  never  thought  of  it  at  the 
time  he  and  Little  Blossom  b^an  to  make 
love. 

"  No,  to  be  sure,  he  never  thought  ol  it! 
How  should  he  ?  It  wasn't  a  natural  thought 
If  he  was  stealthy,  what  was  Miss  Murdstone? 
What  right  had  that  cat  to  '  undermine'  the 
sentiments  of  honour  which  were  natural  to 
a  young  mind  like  our  Dora's  by  anatrAmg 
her  private  letters?  That's  a  question  I 
should  have  liked  to  ask  Mr.  Spenlow.  What 
right  had  that  cat  (I  will  call  her  a  cat)  ts> 
teSie  anything  out  of  Jip's  mouth,  because  it's 
being  in  Jip's  mouth  distressed  Dora  ?  Sir, 
the  right  of  the  strongest,  and  no  other  right 
Philosophers,  with  whom  I  have  oonvened 
since  I  came  here,  have  satisfied  me  tliat  the 
young  have  precisely  the  same  rights  as  the 
old,  and  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Heztet 
Spencer,  im  his  '  Social  Statics,'  has  made  that 
clear  to  the  meanest  ci^pacity. 

«*  What,  I  would  ask,  was  there  '  stealthy' 
or  '  dishonorable'  in  the  little  loves  of  Doady 
and  Dora,  poor  things  ?  Be  it  remembered. 
Sir,  no  lie  was  told.  There  was  the  suj^iret- 
sion  of  timid  young  hearts  of  what  thej 
thought  their  own  business  and  no  one  ebe'f 
(and,  Sir,  I  think  so,  too),  there  was  conceal- 
ment, but  no  deception.  Pray,  Sir,  where  k 
written  the  law  of  nature,  that  a  youi^  giri, 
the  moment  she  finds  a  young  man  she  kms, 
is  to  tell  her  father,  or  anybody  else  ?  Uvcm. 
come  to  prudence,  that  is  anotlier  thing— ^mt 
there  is  nothing  *  stealthy'  or  '  diahonor^de' 
in  imprudence ;  nothing  of  which  a  you^ 
conscience  is  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  warn  a  young  lover.  To  exdumge 
their  little  love-tokens  quietly  and  secret^  is 
as  natural  to  timid  young  love,  as  it  was  fa 
Jip  to  haul  in  the  plate-warm^  when  Traddies 
and  David  called  at  Dora's  aunf  s  at  Putney. 

''  But,  hospitality  !  was  not  Dcwa  Hying  ia 
her  father's  house  ?  sr^ported  by  him  ?  uader 
his  protection ?  Yes,  she  was,  and  what  aiit} 
Wasn't  Dora  worth  her  salt,  if  you  fdeaae? 
Wasn't  he  sacredly  bound  to  support  and 
protect  her  ?  Is  there  any  natural  ooatraci 
between  father  and  daughter  which  stipukte* 
that  a  blushing  maid^i  of  seveBteen  dttO, 
in  exchange  for  French,  Music,  Board,  aad 
Lodging,  tell  her  &ther  wh»i  she  gives  Iwr 
little  lips  to  be  kissed,  or  takes  a  pk»s  of 
paper  with  a  little  love  written  down  in  it  ? 
Not  in  exchange  for  food  and  Freoeh,  ttm- 
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Ifr.  Spenlow  perhaps,  but  in  exchange  for  I 
OTe.    Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  that  is  changing  the  ' 
ard!     But  would  love  require   it  of  her? 
bswer  that,  Mr.  Spenlow,  if  you  call  yourself 
I  man  as  well  as  a  father ! 

"  Mr.  T.  T.  I  must  conclude.  I  do  not  see 
low  a  poor  young  couple,  very  fond  of 
ach  other,  like  Doady  and  Dora,  could  act 
(therwise  than  they  did.  What  toere  they 
0  do,  Sir?  Never  look  tenderly,  or  press 
ach  other's  fingers,  or  kiss  in  comers,  or 
ay  *  dear,'  or  •  darling,'  or  '  sweetest,'  or  do 
ay  thing  pretty  which  nature  ordains,  till 
bey  have  asked  leave  of  starched-up  party 
f  forty-five  ?  Oh,  Mr.  T.  T.  the  idea  is  out 
f  reason  !  Suppose  David  had  told  Mr. 
ipenlow  off-hand  that  he  loved  Dora;  the 
oor  boy  would  never  have  seen  Norwood 


any  more — in  vain  wiU  you  try  to  persuade 
the  young  that  the  compass  of  *  duty'  points 
that  way  !  Besides,  in  love  there  are  always 
two  parties  to  the  bargain,  and  moods  meet 
so  strangely  that  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility is  often  quite  submerged.  A  couple 
of  lovers  will  barter  their  lives  for  an  hour, 
and  it  is  not  for  someone  else,  standing  on  the 
outside,  to  say,  they  are  miserable,  when  the 
exchange  is  made.  How  on  earth  do  you 
know  ?  Happiness  consists  in  idea,  and  not 
in  hard  fBiCt.  The  only  invariable  sign  of  a 
fool  known  to  me  is  saying  *  If  I  had  my  time 
to  come  over  again  I  would  not  do  so  and  so.' 
Whoever  makes  that  speech,  him,  Mr.  T.  T. 
write  you  down  an  ass,  on  the  authority  of, 
"Yours  truly, 

'*  Julia  Mills." 


THE    IMPERIAL    CANAL    OF    CHINA. 


Men  hare  dug  through  moimtains  to  cut  a  channel 

for  the  sea. 
And  have  melted  stones  to  repair  the  Southern  skies. 
Under  the  whole  heaven,  thore  is  nothing  difficult. 
It  is  only  that  men's  minds  are  not  determined." 

HIS  is  a  pece  of  Chinese  venology.  And  it 
in  thorough  keeping  with  that  vein  of  self- 
uceiiso  prominent  in  the  vocabulary  of  China, 
id  eTerywhere  blustering  out  that,  with  a 
hinaman,  ail  things  are  possible.  Well,  cer- 
ioly  there  is  some  ground  for  vanity  like  this, 
I  toe  curious,  the  extraordinary  proofs  we 
tve  of  thair  indoniitable  industry;  for  instance, 
I  the  ttopendous  '*  Tower  of  Nanking  '*  and 
ttt  siDgiiiar  feat  of  engioeeriDg  '<  the  Wall 
'  China."  But,  to  illustrate  the  verse  quoted 
)ove,  we  atk  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
lat  other  exhibition  of  their  untiring  labour, 
J  he  Grand  CanaV 

As  a  work  of  art  it  does  not  rank  high,  if 
tmpared  with  the  canals  now  exis^g  in  £u- 
pe  or  America,  btill,  at  the  present  day  it 
rpasses  every  other  in  the  world  for  age, 
tenty  and  the  variety  of  its  connections. 
The  canal  itself  properly  commences  at 
'ang-chow^  the  capital  of  Chip-Kiang  pro- 
Qoe,  and  from  this  point  it  process  northwards 
oQl  660  miles;  yet  when  we  take  into  account 
i  junction  with  the  numerous  rivers  and  cause- 
iys  soBth  and  west  of  that  city,  the  fact  is 
at,  by  means  of  this  canal,  there  is  an  almost 
rect  eommuiucation  formed  between  Canton, 
e  largest  capital  in  the  South  oi  China,  and 
iA'Kinffj  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  run- 
u^  a  fuU  length  of  2,000  miles,  and  passing 
infinite  niimber  of  towns  and  cities  of  con- 


sequence. The  canal  itself  opens  at  Hang- 
chow,  (in  N.  lat.  30°  E.  long.  118°  SO')  end 
from  that  it  starts  to  cross  three  provinces  as 
£ur  as  the  city  of  Lin-ising  in  Shantung  (about 
37<>  N.  lat.  and  116^  E.  long.)  This  brsnch, 
thus  particularly  marked  off,  is  the  artificial 
part  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct,  and  has  three 
grand  divisions  upon  it;  but  in  extending  its 
eommunieations  up  to  Pih-King  there  is  a  fourth 
line  from  Lin-tsing  to  the  metropolis.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  work  of  art.  It  is  a  natural 
river.  Of  the  divisions  thus  named,  tiit^rst 
stretches  between  Hang-ehoto  and  the  Yang- 
taze  rivers.  It  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  section  on  the  whole  line,  as  it  glides 
by  ricli  and  large  cities,  with  Soo-choWy  and  the 
beautiful  lake  Tai-hoo,  till  it  meets  the  "Ocean's 
Child,"  a  little  below  Chin-Kiang,  From  the 
position  of  this  Ust  named  city,  it  is  considereil 
the  principal  defence  of  the  Imperial  Canal. 
The  citadel  here,— which  is  professedly  occupied 
by  a  Mantchoo  garrison,  fell  before  the  British 
duiing  the  first  war  with  China;  and,  till  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  it  has  for  ^ye  years 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  ^'rebels."  Having  un« 
dergone  various  reverses  in  its  fates — its  mili- 
tary glory  has  departed  ere  now.  But  as  the 
Imperial  supplies  ftrom  the  south  of  the  Empire 
has  to  pass  this  point,  Chin-Eiang  city  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  keys  of  t lie  empire,  and 
to  the  present  day  the  scenes  at  this  junction  of 
the  canal  afford  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
native  industiy  and  trade.  At  this  mouth  of 
the  Great  Canal,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  of  the  Yang^tsxe^  there  are  two  islands, 
I  famous  in  the  topography  of  China  as  the  abode 
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both  of  tbe  genii  and  their  bonzes.  They  are 
named  "Gold"  and  "Silver"  islands,  covered 
with  temples  and  convents,  as  well  as  images 
of  itone  and  huge  monsters  of  granite. 

In  communicating  with  the  second  division 
of  the  canal,  the  *'  Great  River "  has  to  be 
crossed.     Although  it  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
in  width  here,   the  passage  over  is  attended 
with  no  little  difficulty,  whether  from  the  stream 
being  both  rapid  and  turbid,  or  from  the  weather 
being  very  boisterous.     The  boats  strike  across 
or  drift  down  a  mile  or  two  without  observing 
any  order,  and  make  for  the  northern  bank  as  , 
best  they  can.    Meantime,  the  bargemen  during 
the  transit  are  most  religious  in  their  devoirs  to 
the  water-sprite,  whose  protection  they  seek  by 
oblations  of  salt,  rice,  and  wine,  and  whose  pro- 
pitious aid  they  acknowledge  as  soon   as  they 
reach  the  opposite  shore,  by  a  volley  of  crackers 
and  a  voracious  seixure  of  the  provisions,  which 
bad  been    laid   out   for  the  "  Dragon- King,"  : 
At  the  town  of  Kwa-choWf  there  are  two  or 
three  inlets  from  the  Yang-Uze-Kiang  into  the 
central   section  of  this  canal.      The  division 
extends  to  the  southern  bank  of  '*the  Yellow 
River,"  a  distance  of  120  miles.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  branch  and  onward  a 
few  miles  to  the  noiUi,  the  level  of  the  canal 
sinks,  and  in  some  parts  it  lies  much  below  the 
houses  and  villages  built  on  its  bank.     By  this 
means  the  streams  in  the  vicinity  can  be  led 
into  it,  and  the  aqueduct  serves  as  a  drain  to 
the  large  tracts  of  marshy  country  through  which 
it  passes.     But  as  it  approaches  the  Yellow 
River,  the  level  of  the  canal  gradually  rises, — 
being  chiefly  carried  along  on  a  ridge  or  elongated 
mound  of  mud  and  earth  that  is  kept  together  by 
brickwork,  till  it  attains  au  elevation  of  two,  four 
and  seven  yards  above  the  surrotmding  country ! 

Just  imagine  a  sheet  of  water  150  feet  wide, 
flowing  at  3  knots  per  hour,  with  large  towns 
and  populous  villages  built  under  its  muddy 
banks,  12  or  20  feet  below  the  sweeping  cur- 
rent! The  thought  itself  inspires  an  involuntary 
shudJer.  Of  course,  the  security  of  those  towns 
depends  on  the  care  taken  of  the  canal  banks, 
to  repair  which  demands  annually  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  life  and  money.  With  that  ob- 
ject there  are  stored  up  close  to  the  banks,  piles 
of  earth,  straw,  and  stone  for  any  emergency, 
and  numerous  sheds  are  erected  for  accommo- 
dating a  large  staff  of  *'  navvies/'  As  in  every 
other  part  of  its  course,  the  canal  in  traversing 
this  region  is  made  to  take  advantage  of  any 
lake  or  natural  channel  en  route.  However,  as 
it  nears  the  northern  terminus  of  tlie  second 
division,  it  passes  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Hung-Uih  lake,  which  is  nearly  200  miles 
in  circumference,  and  issues  at  its  northern 
edge  by  a  sort  of  waste-weir  running  into  the 
Yellow  River. 


The  re.il  terminus  of  this  branch  of  tbc 
canal  is  at  a  &hort  distance  from  the  nm 
itself :  and  between  that  head  and  the  rirer- 
bank  there  are  various  basins  hollowed  out,  in 
which  the  junks  can  anchor  for  safetj,  or  to 
bide  their  time  for  pasting  the  sluice.  A  good 
deal  of  contrivance  and  ingenuity  has  been 
used  in  strengthening  the  banks,  in  r^;iilatiog 
the  flow  of  the  water,  and  for  dragging  ap  or 
letting  down  the  canal  boats.  The  embink* 
ments  are  formed  of  large  clods  of  mod  vA 
straw,  strongly  bound  with  cordage.  The 
canal-locks  of  Eiuropean  structure  do  not  ip- 
pear  to  have  been  introduced  ; — but,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  a  barge  from  water  i 
one  level  to  a  sheet  of  another,  it  is  lightesii 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  cargo,  stoat  roptf 
are  thrown  round  the  stem,  these  oommonieili 
with  huge  windlasses  worked  upon  the  basb, 
and  so  t£e  tedious  process  proceeds  of  draggiag 
it  over  or  letting  it  down  the  inclined  plaoe  i 
what  is  called  a  sluice. 

By  this  time  we  are  in  sight  of  the  thai 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Canal,  to  reach  whiek 
the  same  &rce  is  gone  through  in  crossiog  tk 
Yellow  River,  as  before  described.  Iti  hoi 
opens  on  the  north  bank,—  say  70  miles  froa 
the  sea.  The  artificial  level  is  much  shore  tb 
natural,  and  for  nearly  100  miles  roiu  panlU 
with  the  Yellow  River.  At  last  it  enters  tk 
lakes  of  Shantung,  drains  off  the  waten  i 
Yun-ho  with  its  neighbouring  streams,  and  stcf 
at  the  city  of  Ltn-tsing,  whose  poritioa  ire  bin 
already  marked  off.  This  section  of  the  Isip 
rial  Ductk  presents  few,  if  any,  features  difeot 
from  the  others,  worthy  of  remark,  except  pfl" 
haps  that  there  are  in  it  more  traces  of  oattri 
beds  having  been  appropriated  by  art,— no^ 
fled  and  regulated  too  by  sluices  and  eobai^ 
ments.  The  scheme  of  letting  the  riter  T^ 
into  the  canal  was  adopted  near  the  ekse  ■ 
the  14th  century,  —  in  consequenoa  of  v 
channel  having  l>ecome  clogged  and  imposiUi 
for  junks,  and  because  coasting  by  sea  ^ 
commenced,  to  prevent  which  the  eaotl  m 
originally  been  planned.  The  enterpnK  «^ 
gaged  300,000  workmen,  and  was  complew 
in  seven  months. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  have  ^ 
cribed  the  three  separate  divisions  of  the  cai4 
which  in  date  and  authorship  differ  ooosidosU^ 
The  oldest  is  the  middle  sectioo,  which  il 
between  the  two  largest  riveia  of  the  Eofi^ 
and  was  formed  by  the  Princes  of  ths  f<4 
family  in  the  7th  century.  The  neit  ia  agf 
is  the  northernmost  branch,  whidi  was  dag  a 
the  13th  century  by  the  Mongob)  aad  Ai 
southerly  line,  from  the  Yamg-itse  ri^cf  ^ 
Hang^chow^  was  opened  in  the  l4th  eeoti^ 
under  the  Ming  dynasty.  '. 

But  beside  these  artificial  divittons,  tbeisi 
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fourth  to  connect  the  canal  directly,  across 
le  provnice  of  Chih-lee,  with  the  metropolis  of 
le  Empire.  This  is  formed  chiefly  hy  taking 
iT&ntage  of  the  natural  beds  of  two  or  three 
rers.  One  stream  is  the  Yu-ho,  whose  waters 
m  from  the  S.  W.,  past  Lin^Uing,  At  this 
not  the  canal  enters  the  Yu-hoy  and,  following 
!  course,  flows  onward  till  it  joins  the  Pei-ho 
ght  opposite  Teen-tsin,  To  make  our  theme 
sre  a  little  plainer,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on 
tree  Chinese  names,  which  figure  much  at  pre- 
nt  in  our  daily  and  periodical  press  ;  viz. 
«-Ao,  Pekin^  and  Teen-tsin.  The  Pei-ho, 
1  corruption  of  Pih-ho^  •*  white  river,")  rises 
»y(md  the  Great  Wall,  flows  within  twelve 
lies  of  Pe-kin^  (or  rather  Pih-hing,  **  north 
etropolis")  and  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Pih- 
i'lee  in  N.  lat  38<>  and  E.  long.  1 18,  or  at  a 
stance  of  170  miles  north-east  from  Pih  king, 
at  is,  allowing  for  twists  and  bends  of  th^ 
vtT,  From  the  same  mouth,  and  in  a  straight 
ie  thirty  miles  due  west,  or,  including  the 
flereoce  occasioned  hy  the  serpentine  course 
the  river,  twice  that  distance,  there  stretches 
t  geueral  emporium  of  the  North  of  China, — 
een-iiin.  This  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  canal 
*et,  which  is  despatched  from  Teen-tsin  up  to 
ih'king^  according  to  orders  received  from 
*ad  quarters. 

If  it  be  asked,  of  what  use  is  this  Imperial 
anal  ?  the  question  is  easily  given,  in  the  fact 


that  it  is  employed  by  the  government  chiefly 
as  the  great  trunk  road,  for  the  transport  of 
government  messengers,  troops,  stores,  and 
taxes  in  money  and  grain,  to  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  To  the  Imperial  government, 
its  value  is  incalculable,  as  connecting  it  with  the 
southern  and  richest  provinces  of  China.  To  look 
after  the  cleansing  and  safety  of  this  canal,  as 
well  as  the  regular  despatch  and  arrival  of  the 
enormous  fleets  of  junks, — oflicers  of  high  rank 
are  duly  nominated,  who  are  adequately  salaried 
as  they  are  also  strictly  watched  by  the  execu- 
tive. According  to  the  native  statistics,  there 
are  7,000  junks  afloat  on  the  canal, — each  of 
massive  build,  and  calculated  to  hold  60,000  lbs. 
of  grain.  To  man  this  large  navy,  70,000  men 
are  regularly  employed.  The  boats  are  full- 
rigged,  and  are  propelled  by  oars  or  tracked  by 
men,  or  sails  are  used,  just  as  occasion  may  de- 
mand. Separate  fleets  are  formed,  so  many 
junks  in  a  convoy, — to  accommodate  each  other, 
and  every  detachment  is  attended  by  an  armed 
police. 

This  canal  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  the 
great  artery  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Keep 
it  clean,  full,  secure,  and  flowing  —  and  the 
Imperial  Cabinet  will  be  safe  and  quiet.  Stop 
it — arrest  it  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or 
blockade  it  at  either  mouth,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  is  at  once  paralyzed. 
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'he  enlightenment  of  the  times — the  march  of 
itcllect — the  tread  of  the  achoolroaster  abroad, 
-and  not  as  formerly  between  the  foims  with 
athem  strop  or  ruler  in  hand — the  difl*usion 
P  knowledge  —  the  cheap  press  —  the  new 
lurches — and  the  new  schods,  are  all  conver- 
tional  topics.  The  facts  in  their  respective 
apartments  have  been  useful  ;  the  opinions  re- 
ecting  our  intellectual  and  moral  progress  may 
ten  be  worthless,  only  beeause  tbe  facts  have 
it  adequately  penetrated  society. 
Science  communicates  through  the  depths  of 
ean,  but  witchcraft  lives  as  formerly  in  the 
pths  of  society — not  only  among  the  ignorant 
d  the  poor,  but  among  apparently  intellectual 
tales  $  and  among  rich  people  the  desire  to 
>k  into  tbe  future  through  tne  present  is  pre- 
lent. 

The  spirit  rapping  and  table  moving  theories 
ve  disciples  among  very  intellectual  classes, 
ime  beautiful  and  even  expensive  books  have 
en  published  to  defend  these  theories  and  to 
Lutrate  the  views  of  their  supporters  ;  or  give 


the  world  some  idea  of  the  visions  which  their 
authors  have  seen,  and  the  supenuitural  wri- 
tings which  they  have  read.  Not  only  do 
these  spiritual  personages  have  revelations  in 
good  handwriting,  but  they  have  them  also  in 
drawings  which  would  do  credit  to  the  best 
schools  of  design  in  tbe  three  kingdoms.  Ac- 
coid:ng  to  the  specimens  adduced  to  them,  the 
spirits  in  the  scene  of  their  visions  draw  with  a 
beauty,  clearness,  and  distinctness  of  outline  ; 
which  they  did  not  we  fear,  possess  in  the  flesh. 
There  may  be  doubts  whether  the  drawing  an- 
gels ever  were  in  the  flesh  at  all.  They  nray 
be  angels  who  have  never  been  clothed  around 
with  that  gross  materialism  which  we  labour 
and  decorate,  and  struggle  to  feed.  Upon  the 
other  handy  they  may  be  persons  who  pursue  the 
passion  of  the  past  in  that  world,  once  to  them 
a  world  to  come,  and  now  the  world  realized— 
presuming  that  the  passion  is  not  a  bad  one,  and 
there  is  nothing  vicious  in  a  taste  for  drawing. 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  or  deflne  these  small 
details^  for  at  present  the  audience  and  seers 
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admit  modestly  that  they  are  not  iDformed  fully 
upon  every  subject  and  wait  for  greater  light 

The  tendency  of  this  class  of  visionaries  in 
England,  is  nominally  towards  an  increase  of  ' 
morality  and  religious  faith.  The  reports  of 
Uieir  visions  do  not  oppose  any  established  I 
opinions.  They  even  seem  to  confirm  them  ; 
and  the  friends  of  Robert  Owen  began  to  expec^ 
as  he  approached  his  centenary  of  existence,  a 
conversion  from  the  errors  of  his  middle  and 
old  age.  The  prevalence  of  these  notions  among 
one  class  of  educated  persons  is  a  parallel  to  the 
growth  of  Mormonism  among  another  class  ; 
who  are  not  educated  generally.  It  also  is 
founded  upon  the  dreaming  of  dreams  and  the 
seeing  of  visions.  It  contains  parts  strictly 
natural  and  of  a  very  bad  nature  too  ;  but  the 
foundation  is  supernatural — it  differs  in  nothing 
further  than  its  greater  depth  and  wilder  nature 
from  the  ordinary  superstitions  of  the  past. 
Joe  Smith  was  an  enlarged  Brownie,  and  Brig- 
ham  Young  is  an  ugly  fairy  ;  but  according  to 
all  the  ancient  minstrelsy,  the  fairies  who  made 
off  with  human  beings,  out  of  love  to  them, 
were  of  the  feminine  gender.  It  is  no  scandal, 
except  so  far  as  the  truth  is  a  libel,  to  say  of 
the  fairies,  that  the  ladies  among  them  are 
more  excitable,  and  less  moral  than  the  sub- 
ordinate  part  of  their  society,  of  whom  we  hear 
very  little.  In  these  respects  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Young  adopted  practices  different  from 
the  female  spirits  whose  freaks  in  the  air  they 
have  imitated  on  the  earth.  They  have  not 
improved  the  condition  of  their  captured  fe- 
males. The  halls  of  Utah  are  not  paved  with 
gold  or  its  streets  with  diamonds  ana  emeralds; 
its  gardens  are  not  luxurious  with  the  vege- 
tation of  the  stars,  and  its  fields  teem  not  with 
the  gentle  fruits  of  Elysium.  Care  and  labour 
are  the  lot  of  mortals  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  and  bitter  are  its  waters.  The  supersti- 
tion which  has  peopled  its  banks  is  not  however 
more  reasonable  than  the  fairy  tales  that  ani- 
mated the  long  winter  evenings,  when  any- 
body's great-grandmother's  servants  spun»  and 
as  the  wheel  went  round,  listened  to  the  tales 
of  the  sturdy  beggar,  or  the  travelling  dealer, 
who  were  the  Scotsmen  and  Mercuries  of  these 
days.  The  delusions  of  the  Mormcns  are  in- 
deed deeper  and  more  serious  than  those  of 
those  more -primitive  times.  The  fairy-craft 
did  not  materially  oppose  good  morals  in  so- 
ciety. The  heroines  in  green  did  not  always 
or  often  give  their  material  friends  a  bright 
and  good  example  in  one  particular,  but  in 
all  others  they  were  generally  kind  and 
obliging,  —  not  often  mafignant  or  vicious  in 
their  habits, —  they  inculcated  industry,  and 
the  Mahomedans  of  the  West  are  industrious. 

The  grand  facts  stand  out  thus, — that  after 
all  the  schooling  and  teaching  of  a  thousand 


years,  a  delusion,  not  better  founded  tibsa  thai 
of  Mahomet  in  Mecca  finds  fbllowen ;  Dct 
among  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  an  oriental 
town,  but  in  the  most  civilised  cities  and  coun- 
tries of  the  West ;  that  after  the  maieh  of  in- 
tellect over  our  island  for  three  haodred  jcan 
opinions  are  received  as  paramount  articles  of 
faith — without  more  foundation  tbto  existed 
ft)r  the  most  fanmful  and  subordinate  mjthoiogj. 
The  consequences  of  the  modem  delonan  m 
far  more  serious  than  the  small-fry  of  enm 
in  which  our  ancestry  indulged  ;  for  they  did 
not  carry  them  from  home  with  their  Dfigb- 
hours'  property;  and  they  did  not  sepmle 
families.  The  fairies  of  the  fields  rather  coh 
tributed  to  common  honesty,  and  were  in  itiitj 
a  moral  police  after  a  sort;  detective  andbvi- 
sible — but  ever  flitting  and  moving  hitber  nd 
thither  among  grass-green  bushes  and  faiika 
thickets;  with  a  cuaning  little  vigilant  ejetbi 
had  no  love  for  vulgar  wrongs. 

Whether  the  Webh  be  more  sensual,  mm 
stupid,  or  more  superstitious  ^q  the  otk 
peasantry  of  our  islands  is  an  inquiry  by  a 
means  soluble  horn  a  few  facts,  but  Monnonisi 
has  made  greater  progress  among  them  tbea 
among  any  other  class.  The  English  cooitiei 
have  found  the  next  larger  propoftion  of  tk- 
tims;  and  Scotland  has  been  comparatiTelj  t 
barren  field,  while  Ireland  has  we  beficire  bw 
altogether  sterile.  The  Irish  "  pride  thcmsdfs 
on  this  circumstance,  and  it  is  to  their  credit ; 
yet  they  are  absorbed  so  entirely  into  the  ce* 
rent  of  an  Italian  faith  that  they  hare  wi 
space  to  spare  for  an  American  error,  f^ 
the  Protestant  population  are  in  a  posHica 
that  renders  them  at  least  energetic  and  sd^ 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  delusions  exist- 
those  which  form  the  basis  of  a  creed, 
Mahomedanism  and  Mormonism,  and  thox 
which  are  only  the  grounds  of  an  cpini* 
like  the  belief  in  many  superstitions  in  » 
country.  It  is  inrpossible  to  read  the  n**^ 
papers,  with  an  eye  to  the  paragraphs,  viAo* 
seeing  evidence  that  grovelling  superstit^ 
are  entertained  and  followed  still  in  the  &S* 
lish  counties,  and  in  the  English  metropA 
London  has  overgrown  the  civilizing  and  *• 
lightening — even  if  they  should  be,  nardeci! 
influence  of  large  towns.  It  has  been  trow 
too  much  as  a  town;  and  while  public  irf 
tutions  are  concentrated  for  the  benefit  fl 
visitors  from  the  country,  they  are  hidden  fe* 
the  great  body  of  the  London  population;  • 
whom  multitudes  exist  in  a  condition  of  4* 
ful  cqualor  and  wretchedness  in  the  centre  ■« 
in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  metropoft 
They  exist  with  the  smallest  possible  amort 
of  education  or  of  religion,  and  they  are  «• 
ject   therefore  to   the  influences  of  ill  t^ 
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superstitions    and    supernatural    influences  to  j 
which  mankind  in  a  state  of  ignorance  yield 
^elr  hearts  and  senses. 

There  is  no  superstition  more  g^rievous  than 
appears  front  the  police  records  of  the  London 
Courts  to  be  common  iu  the  metropolis.  One 
case  from  the  ()olice  records  of  last  month  illus- 
trates thb  opinion  by  a  very  curious  narrative. 
One  of  the  chief  actors  is  a  McDonald.  The 
McDonald  is  the  witch  of  the  story.  We  re- 
collect the  witchcraft  of  the  female  McDonald's 
in  our  younger  days.  They  were  involved  in 
the  crime  to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  their 
oumber,  but  this  McDonald  may  belong  to  the 
clan  by  a  connexion  matrimonicd,  and  she  ope- 
rated in  a  manner  altogether  different  from 
the  damsels  of  Glengarry. 

Nothing  is  too  improbable  for  human  cre- 
dence. The  belief  in  wizards,  witches  and 
wise- women  should  have  vanished  beneath  the 
enlightened  influence  of  education.  But  it  has 
not,  as  numerous  instances  of  recent  date  prove. 
Many  persons  are  still  weak  enough  to  put 
their  faith  in  these  silly  impostors. 

Mrs.  Gable  and  her  daughter  resided  in 
London  and  they  believed  in  Saruh  McDonald : 
she  was  in  their  opinion  a  '*  wise  woman  "  of 
the  first  water.  *'  She  could  raise  up,  and  lay 
down  on  a  bed  of  sickness.' ' 

Mrs.  Gable  became  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sarah  McDonald,  and  not  only  paid 
her  sixpenny  fees  for  powder  and  advice 
cheerfully,  but  thought  of  bestowing  the  very 
gown  off  her  back  on  some  of  the  gipsey 
race — sisters  in  the  black  art  perhaps ;  hence 
Mrs.  Gable's  philanthropioal  intentions  as  to 
the  gown.  The  evidence  in  the  Gables  case 
onfortunately  came  before  a  police  court  when 
;he  Gables  became  wearied  of  their  witch  and 
x>mplained  to  the  magistrate,  the  case  gave 
>;aTe  animation  to  one  court,  during  a  day  of 
ast  month.  Mrs.  Gktble  was  a  promising;  sub- 
ect,  how  then  came  the  sapient  Sarah  to  send 
ler  little  six-legged  imps  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
tovery  in  that  direction  }  The  flowing  locks 
>f  the  Gable  heads  should  have  been  safe  from 
uch  intrusion.  Of  course  Sarah  knew  that  she 
rould  have  to  expel  these  creatures  of  her 
ovrer, — ^but  even  with  that  knowledge  it  was 

dangerous  experiment  to  try.  Mrs.  Gable 
ppears  to  have  forgotten  the  want  of  policy 
hown  by  Samh,  or  which  would  have  been 
hoipvn  had  her  accusation  been  deserved. 

Mrs.  Gable  forgot  another  thing,  which  was 
lat  if  Sarah  could  conjure  up  insects  to  tor- 
lent  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter,  she 
Light  have  conjured  up  something  else,  to 
>niient  a  jailer,  until  he  let  her  escape  from 
er  prison.  Mrs.  Gable  forgot  to  mark  that 
ick  of  power  in  one  who  professed  to  be  so 
Dtexit. 
Airs.  Gable  improved  in  health  after  Sarah 


McDonald  was  in  the  house  of  detention. 
Evidently  Sarah's  power  was  amenable  to  hu- 
man restraint, — there  was  no  electricity  in  it, 
— could  have  been  none — ^for  the  stone  walls 
proved  non-conductors, — electricity  can  get 
through  stonewalls — Sarah  McDonald's  power 
could  not, — it  remained  safely  shut  up  with 
her  in  the  building — that  was  a  comfort  at 
any  rate  for  Mrs.  Gable  and  her  daughter. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Sarah  and  her  necromantic  power,  the  unmeur 
tionable  little  insects  which  had  bivouacked  in 
Miss  Gable's  tresses  took  their  departure. 
Perhaps  matter-of-fact  people  might  have  sug- 
gested brushing  and  combing  and  cleansing  as 
the  antidote  to  the  black  art,  but  that  would 
be  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  They  went  because  Sarah 
McDonald  was  not  near  to  say  "  stay  where 
you  are," 

Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  as  a  witch,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Sarah  McDonald  has  been 
imprisoned  for  frightening  sillv  women 
through  witchcraft  or  its  profession  in  the 
nineteenth.  The  latter  sentence  is  deserved : 
but  the  four  intervening  centuries  between  the 
deaths  of  the  sorceresses  should  have  produced 
a  degree  of  advancement,  which  would  have 
prevented  silly  women  from  lending  themselves 
to  the  imposture  of  which  Sarah  McDonald 
has  been  guilty. 

While  sixpences  can  be  earned  by  this  easy 
method  of  "  gulling,"  the  trade  will  not  fall 
to  the  groimd,  but  those  who  encourage  the 
cheat  as  being  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  scatheless. 

The  receiver  of  stolen  property  shares  the 
punishment  with  the  thief,  but  Mrs.  Gable 
goes  free  although  she  offered  a  premium  for 
the  continuance  of  the  cheat. 

But  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  assign 
a  due  punishment  to  her,  as  her  error  was  only 
iblly  of  the  most  stupid  kind  —  and  unfortu- 
nately foUyjis  so  common  in  the  world  its  per- 
petual castigation  would  be  an  endless  task. 

If  people  must  be  superstitious,  (and  the 
belief  in  such  persons  as  Sarah  McDonald,  has 
a  large  share  of  superstition  in  it) — then  let 
them  have  some  modicimi  of  sense  or  reason  in 
their  superstition.  But  for  intellectual  beings 
to  fancy  that  a  dirty  old  beggar  woman  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  nothing  short 
of  idiotcy — and  that  after  all  must  have  been 
the  fault  of  Mrs.  Gable  or  her  brain. 

(Jrave  evils  result  from  these  pretended  ne- 
cromancers and  their  practices.  A  case  occur- 
red (and  no  doubt  many  of  equally  lamentable 
results  have  taken  place)  no  great  time  since, 
when  the  loss  of  life  might  foirly  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  one  of  those  "  wise  women." 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows :  A  sim- 
ple peasant  woman  living  in  a  mountainous 
district  was  afflicted  with  a  complaint  of  a 
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trifling  but  tedious  nature,  and  after  trying 
the  medical  skill  within  her  reach,  and  finding 
no  benefit  from  it,  she  was  advised  to  see 
what  **  Old  Margery,"  the  wise  woman,  could 
do  for  her. 

The  patient  being  of  a  timorous  nature, 
sought  the  companionship  of  a  friend  in  this 
visit  to  the  sybil.  On  the  appointed  day  they 
both  started  for  her  house,  the  patient  in  no 
very  ailing  state,  the  friend  apparently  in  good 
health.  The  sybil  listened  with  portentous 
looks,  and  was  proceeding  v^ith  her  **  spell " 
when  the  friend  was  observed  to  fall  hea-s-ily 
on  the  table.  Her  sickness,  paralysis,  accele- 
rated if  not  absolutely  produced  by  the  over- 
excitement  of  her  visit  to  the  sorceress,  proved 
too  serious  for  the  skill  of  the  latter.  She 
was  taken  home  and  every  remedy  used,  but 
all  were  ineffectual ;  she  continued  a  cripple 
for  life,  and  at  last  died,  bitterly  repenting 
her  visit  to  the  "  wise  woman." 

To  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  votaries  of  these 
impostors  is  the  main  point,  but  there  lies  the 
difficulty,  once  let  superstition  bfcome  the 
master  of  the  mind  and  reason  is  but  a  feeble 
engine  to  use  against  it.  Perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  modem  witches 
might  be  to  compel  them  to  a  public  demon- 
stration of  their  power,  and  in  default  of 
that  proving  satisfactory  their  sentence  might 
be,  a  breakfast  in  the  "  stocks,"  and  dinner 
in  the  '*  pillory." 

Under  such  treatment  the  growing  art  of 
necromancy  would  doubtless  soon  dwindle, 
and  the  dealers  in  the  black  art  find  a  safer 
way  of  winning  sixpences  than  from  poor 
demented  females. 

Miss  Gable  should  be  publicly  rewarded 
for  her  exposure  of  the  cheat,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  her  district  might  present  her 
with  a  piece  of  plate  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  small  tooth  comb  commemorative  of 
her  happy  deliverance  from  the  myrmidons 
of  Sarah  McDonald. 

The  Gables  and  the  McDonalds  were  per- 
sons who  traded  on  a  small  scale.  At  another 
London  police  office  a  higher  case  in  a  de- 
partment entirely  different  was  narrated  upon 
another  but  a  recent  day.  The  parties  were 
Germans.  They  were  not  only  Germans,  but 
they  were  Prussians;  who  are  all  supposed 
to  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  Indeed  Mr. 
Andreas  Mag,  a  baker  of  106,  Lucas  Street, 
St.  George's  in  the  East,  assured  the  magis- 
trate that  all  Prussians  were  educated.  This 
Mr.  Andreas  Mag  was  the  complainant  who 
had  been  cheated  deplorably  by  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Steinthal,  who  is  of  Cable  Street,  WeUclose 
Square,  astrologer.  And  Mr.  Yardley,  the 
magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police  Office,  re- 
marked that  the  capacity  to  believe  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Mag  did  no  credit  to  the  education 
which  he  had  received  in  Prusbia. 


Mr.  Mag  had  been  handled  mischievously  by 
Mr.  Steinthal,  who  professed  to  have  inherited 
from  his  fiather  a  little  book  which  enabled 
him  to  secure  prizes  in  the  great  Frankfort 
lottery.  Mr.  Steinthal  had  sub-agents  who 
conducted  business  for  him  in  the  East  of 
London.  They  were  canvassers  or  protntbly 
toutersjon  commission .  One  of  them,  Mrs. Eliza 
Watts  is  "  a  midwife,"  not  a  bad  agent  for  a 
business  of  this  nature,  having  access  to  the 
homes  of  mankind  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  anxious  naturally  to  seciu-e  a  little  pro- 
perty. Mrs.  Watts  notwithstanding  that 
abundantly  British-looking  name  is  also  of 
Germanic  origin.  She  discovered  that  Mr. 
Mag  speculated  a  little  in  Frankfort  lotteries, 
and  she  oonmiended  Mr.  Steinthal  as  a  devpr 
conjuror  to  his  custom.  We  indicate  only 
the  outlines  of  these  cases ;  and  in  the  Steinthal 
necromancy  more  than  eighteen  pounds  were 
invested  by  Andreas  Mag.  These  coins  passed 
through  many  advmtures.  Some  of  them 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  be  deposited  in 
the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Watts.  It  did  not  appear 
that  any  other  bosom  would  have  done  equally 
well.  'J'hc  profession  of  that  person  had 
something  to  do  with  the  astrological  conse- 
quences on  the  Frankfort  lottery  of  pladn;^ 
the  money  there.  It  did  not  come  out  on  the 
cross  examination  that  the  bosom  of  an  ordi- 
nary accoucheur  would  have  met  the  difficulty, 
but  so  far  as  we  could  learn  from  the  evidence 
a  female  is  more  likely  than  a  male  practi- 
tioner to  secure  for  the  spdl  its  success. 

The  money  was  extracted  skilfully  fh>m  the 
bosom  of  Mrs.  Watts,  nothing  worse  as  it 
appears  for  its  sojourn  there.  It  required  to 
be  turned  round  in  different  directions  during 
its  investment  in  that  interesting  sstoatioci, 
but  it  was  honestly  won  again  back  to  the 
world.  The  next  adventure  of  her  Majesty's 
coins  was  less  fortunate.  They  w&re  depo- 
sited in  holes  dug  in  the  Victoria  Puk. 
Before  deposition  they  were  tied  up  in  a 
parcel  and  sealed  with  a  seal.  The  ground 
had  to  be  dug,  and  they  had  to  be  excavated 
and  repeatedly  replaced.  Each  ceremony 
consisted  in  readings  from  the  BiUe  and  whis- 
pering of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  noble  exerdsei 
greatly  misapplied.  At  last  it  appeared  tiat 
some  thief  in  Victoria  Park  had  fbond  Xht 
parcels  and  destroyed  the  spell  by  the  mm^ 
process  in  necromancy  of  removing  the  no- 
ney.  Mr.  Andreas  Mag  suspected  Mr.  W3- 
helm  Steinthal  of  being  the  conjuror  who  had 
discovered  the  money,  and  having  commnBi- 
cated  with  Mr.  Yardley  of  the  Humes  Poiioe 
Office,  that  gentleman  arrived  at  an  eqaaSf 
bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Steinthal ;  and  notvidt- 
standing  his  astrological  and  necronMiieied 
powers  visited  the  loss  of  Mr.  Mag^s  eiglrteM 
pounds  and  odds  with  six  weeks'  of  imptiMa^. 
ment  and  hard  labour  in  the  House  of  CcNnectM 
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This  ease  has  peculiarities  not  altrays  foand  ia 
exposareiof  a  similar  nature.  Mr.  Andreas  Mag 
vas  a  scholar,  for  all  Prussians  are  scholars,  and 
be  could  read  and  write.  He  is  a  tradesman, 
ind  an  industrious  tradesman,  who  had  saved  a 
little  money.  He  is  fond  of  money,  and  the 
dealings  in  the  Frankfort  lottery  originate  in  greed. 
They  were  facilitated,  he  beliered,  by  the  fees  paid 
to  the  necromancer,  although  a  shrewd  man  like 
Msg  might  have  remembered  that  if  Steintbal 
could  secure,  for  a  small  fee,  fortune  to  a  client,  he 
was  a  foolish  magician  if  he  sold  his  secret  and 
did  not  aeoure  the  full  result  for  his  own  use. 
Tbe  Mags  are  a  Bumerous  family  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  London.  Mrs.  Watts  acknowledged  that 
she  did  business  for  several  iieeromanoers,  and  did 
not  Uke  all  her  friends  to  Steinthal. 

Nearly  at  the  time  when  these  inquiries  were 
progressing  in  Middlesex,  an  equally  strange  state 
of  belief  was  revealed  in  Essex.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  considerable  dbtrict  were  found  to  be  infected 
by  witchcraft.  East  Thorpe  numbers  among  its 
population  two  families  named  Brazier  and  Mole. 
The  Brasiers  have  a  daughter  who,  they  say,  has 
been  included  with  their  swine  in  one  general 
bewitchment  by  old  Mrs.  Mole — a  respectable 
woman,  whose  husband  is  a  labourer,  and  who 
makes  no  pretensions  to  Satanic  intimacy.  Mrs. 
Mole  is  charged  with  putting  bad  thoughts  into 
the  mind,  and  bad  words  into  the  month  of  the 
girl  Brazier.  Satan  might  do  all  that  without  the 
agency  of  an  old  woman.  Towards  the  live  stock 
of  the  Braziers  Mrs.  Mole  acts  in  a  different 
style.  She  persuades  them  to  destroy  inanimate 
stock  by  extraordinary  processes.  Pigs  are 
aipable  of  eating  cherries  when  they  can  reach 
them ;  but  Mrs.  Mole  enables  the  Brazier  pigs  to 
ilimb  tbe  cherry  trees,  nnd  pull  the  best  fruit  from 
be  amalleat  branches.  These  delusions  would  be 
Md  if  ihey  were  confined  to  the  Brazier  family, 
[t  appears,  however,  that  witchcraft  is  a  common 
iisease  in  these  parts,  and  a  Mr.  Burrel,  of  Cop- 
ord»  who  most  abominably  plagiarises  Mr.  Ander- 
on*s  title  as  **  Wizard  of  the  North,"  professes  to 
xorcise  witches,  or  to  counteract  their  spells. 
ir.  Burrel  acknowledged,  with  more  commendable 
lodesty  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  all  doctors,  his^  ina- 
ilitj  to  oope  with  Mrs.  Mole.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
lurrell,  of  Hadleigh,  was  sent  for,  and  what 
(arrel  failed  to  do,  Murrell  undertook  to  perform, 
[e  gave  tbe  Brazier  girl  3s.  6d.  worth  of  medicine. 
b  the  pigs  he  administered  nothing.  He  pro- 
lised  to  retnm  with  adequate  power,  natural  or 
ipematuraJ,  to  terminate  Mrs.  Mole's  reign.  The 
roaiise  brought  a  crowd  to  poor  Mrs.  Mole's  cot- 
ige  door,  large  enough  to  bring  the  rector  too, 
ho,  as  the  constable  of  the.  parish  declined  or 
^g^lected  his  duty,  acte9  as  the  guardian  of  his 
;ed  parishioner  until,  two  policemen,  approached, 
tCare  wbom  two  hundred  of  the^plopulation  fled  as 
tUey  had  been  bewizirded,1ind  the  two  police- 
en  were  parties  upon  whom  Burreli  and  Murrell 
;eded  to  operate. 


This  little  episode  of  Essex  life  is  I^ss  deplorable 
in  the  actual  facts  than  the  incidents.  Two 
hundred  persons  in  one  parish  assemble  to  see  the 
spirit  of  witch^rafi  exorcised  out  of  a  harmless  and 
old  neighbour.  They  fully  believe  that  pigs  climb 
cherry  trees,  and  a  girl  of  a  filthy  or  a  weak  mind 
must  have  the  evil  language,  which  she  may  hear  on 
any  day  or  night  in  ]^sex,  put  into  her  mind  by  a 
very  old  woman.  The  constable  of  the  parish 
will  not  interfere.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  thinks 
that  Murrell  will  triumph  over  Satan ;  demonstrated 
angrily  in  the  Braziers,  and  helpfully  in  Mrs.  Mole. 
All  these  facts  are  deplorable,  but  in  addition  Cop- 
ford  maintains  a  reputable  wizard  doctor,  while 
Hadleigh  supports  another  of  higher  attainments* 
The  delusion  must  be  popular,  and  to  some  per- 
sons profitable,  in  North  Essex. 

These  events  have  not  occurred  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country.  The  innocent  Gables  are 
citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  powerful 
M*Donald  was  their  neighbour.  The  Germans 
labour  for  fortunes  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
vote,  we  suppose,  for  the  members  of  that  gigautic 
constituency.  Essex  is  a  metropolitan  county, 
although  as  the  scene  of  the  onslaught  on  the  pigs 
is  some  distance  north  of  London,  we  may  sup< 
pose  that  Earl  Thorpe,  Gopford,  and  Hadleigh  are 
out  of  its  civilising  influences. 

Witchcraft  of  another  kind  is  advertised  daily  ia 
the  London  newspapers,  and  in  those  country 
papers  that  will  take  the  promises.  Thus,  one 
person,  who  describes  himself  as  a  prophet,  says 
*'any  person  wishing  to  have  their  future  Uvea 
revealed  to  them  correctly  should  send  their  age, 

sex,  and  eighteen  stamps  to (name  and  an 

address  is  given),  whose  prophecies  never  fail." 
His  grammar  fails,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
his  prophecies.  **  Any  person"  becomes  immediately 
plural  in  his  hands,  and  is  invited  to  send  their  age 
and  sex,  with  a  small  plurality  of  stamps,  to  the 
advertiser.  We  have  looked  over  the  tariff  of  the' 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and  find  scarcely  any- 
thing so  cheap  as  the  map  of  any  person's  future 
existence.  A  message  of  twenty  words  for  the 
shortest  distance  is  dearer  than  this  message  from 
futurity.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  cheaper  than 
prophesying  ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  competition 
in  the  trade. 

Another  person  advertises  his  services  in  the 
same  line.  He  is  dearer  than  his  predecessors,  for 
he  wants  details.  He  will  furnish  information 
regarding  marriage,  which  must  be  highly  valuable 
to  persons  in  contemplation  of  that  step.  He  is 
willing  to  save  fees  for  inquiries  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons by  telling  expectants  of  legacies  everything 
respecting  them.  He  may  ruin  the  Accidentul 
Assdrance  Company,  because,  fi  he  can  inform 
[  intending .  tourisis  upon  the  events  of  their 
'  JQurAies',  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  assurance 
tickets,  unless  for  those  who  are  to  be  injured  or 
killed  upon  the  way.  Lawyers  go  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Company — to  ruin  faster  than  any 
comet.     Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
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employment  of  attornies  bj  clients  who  know 
that  they  mnst  lose.  This  "  teacher  of  astronomy 
and  of  the  mathematics/*  by  which  titles  he  pro- 
claims himself  to  society,  will  afford  the  inforroa* 
lion  necessary  for  eighteenpenoe.  As  Mag  said 
of  Stein  thai,  he  is  a  friendly  person ;  and  adopt- 
ing the  superlatives  of  the  former,  he  is  the  roost 
friendly  person  whom  we  have  ever  known.  His 
price,  name  and  address  given,  b  eighteenpenoe. 
That  we  fear,  however,  is  for  a  department,  or  for 
an  event,  and  not  like  the  fine,  hearty  feUow  who 
precedes  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and 
gives  the  whole  life  to  come,  like  a  panorama,  for 
the  same  silver  or  stamps — these  people  all  say 
stamps  now. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  advertise* 
ments  would  be  oontinned  unless  they  paid  the 
expenses.  It  is  possible  that  the  contributors  of 
eighteenpenny  stamps  on  account  of  the  future  are 
among  a  class  of  alow  intellectual  stamp.  Indeed, 
that  characteristic  on  their  part  may  be  inferred, 
from  the  use  which  they  make  of  their  postage 
stamps,  yet  .this  only  confirms  the  idea  that  there 
are  a  Tast  number  of  people  in  society  with  small 
intellects,  and  great  faith  in  fools  or  knaves.  Some 
of  the  holders  of  Atlantic  Telegraph  shares  might 
apply  eighteen  postage  stamps  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  when  the  cable  will  rise  and  when  the 
shares  will  rise.  We  cannot  even  guess  how  the 
more  important  seers,  who  amuse  crowded  audiences 
with  the  feats  of  their  sleeping  friends,  cannot 
discover  where  the  fault  is  in  the  sub- Atlantic  tele- 
graph. They  never  turn  their  favourite  science  to 
good  and  practical  account.  Some  great  revela- 
tion of  that  character  would  realise  fame  and  for- 
tune to  the  sleepbg  or  wakmg  necromancer. 

If  Sarah  M'Donald  and  the  Qerman  gentleman 
who  employs  Mrs.  Watts  be  correctly  imprisoned, 
the  advertisers  who  have  taken  the  trade  of  the 
Epsom  Forest  gipsies  in  hand,  under  less  respect- 
able circumstances,  should  be  liable  to  some 
magisterial  correction.  We  do  not  believe  that 
these  symptoms  are  fragments  of  the  past.  We 
consider  them   rather  to  be  evidences  of  a  credu- 


lous spirit  in  the  world.  The  Coarsc-grwied 
witchcraft  of  Essex,  or  the  more  cunning  modes 
pursued  in  Middlesex,  may  be  good  proof  ooly  of 
ignorance,  and  no  more;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  mesmeric  and  spirit-rapping;  apirit4rav- 
ing,  and  spirit-writing  manifestationB  embnee  a 
different  and  an  enthusiastio  class,  who^  if  thej  be 
deceived  themselves,  possess  in  no  small  dqgjree 
the  means  of  deceiving  others. 

We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  iater-commu- 
nication  between  the  world  of  mind  before  death 
and  the  world  of  spirits.  We  belieTe  that  men's 
minds  are  more  extensively  acted  upon  by  spiritaal 
agencies  than  many  •f  us  realise.  With  that  opinioo, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  stupidity 
that  supposes  Satan  to  be  capable  of  spending  Im 
strength  and  time  in  making  pigs  climb  dienj 
trees  at  East  Thorpe,  for  the  purpose  of  barassiag 
poor  Mrs.  Brazier,  or  even  taking  a  round  way  to 
the  heart  of  Miss  Brazier  througb  that  of  old  Mn. 
Mole,  when  he  might  have  done  better  by  a  more 
direct  and  natural  process. 

Upon  the  Mag  calamity  we  have  only  to  saj 
that  the  entire  Steinthal  business,  although  forti- 
fied by  readings  from  the  Bible  and  the  LonTs 
Prayer  repeated  on  each  occasion,  like  the  astroco- 
mical  and  mathematical  professors  who  advertise, 
proceeds,  or  pretends  to  proceed,  upon  ealcnlatioGs 
which  bring  out  results  that  are  inentaUe  m 
nature,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  revelations  from  the  world  to  come. 

Then,  as  to  the  general  mesmeric  agencies^  wbkk 
never  become  practical,  although  thej  might  have 
been  employed  to  check  the  Russian  Tersion  of  ^ 
Chinese  treaty,  or  any  matter  of  that  nature ;  thej 
also  proceed  npon  natural  or  physiological  fdt- 
ciples ;  but  the  able  and  intelligent  peraon\  whose 
statements  regarding  spirit  rapping  and  its  adJuaetB, 
advances,  or  consequences,  have  done  more  to  hel^ 
witchcraft  and  witch  doctors  than  they  bdieve, 
should  never  forget  that  no  intercourse  across  the 
gulf  between  eternity  and  time  would  tw&  occai 
for  the  puerile  purposes,  and  trivial  stories,  the  an- 
meaning  revelations  indulged  by  their  ▼iaiton. 


STATE    OF    THE    DRAMA. 


We  had,  at  some  recent  period,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  dramatio  literature  declined,  and  have 
brought  upon  ourselyes  an  amusing  oastigation 
from  an  old  contributor,  and,  as  he  signs,  we 
yerily  believe  an  old  play-goer;  for  our  trans- 
gression our  Mend  has  heaped  upon  our  head  his 
condemnation  of  acts  with  which  we  are  not 
chargeable.  We  hare  no  opinion,  good^  bad,  or 
indifferent,  npon  the  topics  discussed  in  his  wrath. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  tell  whether  the  absolute 
acting  of  the  day  be  or  be  not  inferior  to  that  of 


former  tirnds.  We  are  not  acquainted  wx&lks 
subject,  and  have  no  opinion  dramatic  literaioie 
has  declined.  People  write  dramas  now  witk  00 
intention  of  having  them  aeted  at  any  timA.  And 
those  that  are  said  to  be  snooeasful  on  tlie  itijei 
appear  to  be  condemned  genially  as  Htenoy  fve- 
ductions. 

The  drama  is, like  many  other  arts,  wimpbtM^^ 
society  in  one  condition  and  not  in  anodMI^ 
Society  in  this  country  is  gradnaUy  weezia|f  «rf 
of  the  walk  in  which  dramatio  art  was  suooea/UL 
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Mnsiolias,  we  nndersfand,  taken  tlie  place  of  wliat 
might  be  termed  the  legitimate  drama;  but  we  are 
alike  so  free  from  the  charge  of  maligning  the 
stars  now  in  existence, — if  there  be  any — and 
innoeent  of  any  intention,  other  than  was  involved 
in  a  literary  opinion  on  a  literary  subject,  that 
we  deprecate  the  chastisement  received  from  our 
contributor  as  very  amusing  perhaps,  but  very 
little  deserved.  The  only  recommendation  of  the 
onslaught  is  the  acquaintance  of  our  honest  old 
friend  with  his  subject. 

Decline  of  the  drama!    My  dear  friend,  what 
are  you  dreaming  about?    Like  myself,  you  are 
of  a  eomfortable,  middle  age,  and  should  know 
better  than  to  indulge  in  lugubrious  lamentations 
over  a  body,  which,  instead  of  going  to  the  tomb 
at  the  rate  of  a  galloping  consumption,  is  as  full 
of  life  and  fun  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  forty 
years.    The  drama,  as  an  institution,  is  not  likely 
to  go  off  in  a  decline.    All  the  world's  a  stage. 
Times  change,  and  people  change  with  the  times. 
Distinctive   traits  in   commumties  will   always 
afford  food  for  the  dramatist  to  cook  for  the  world, 
unless,  indeed,  at  one  of  those  stages  of  a  nation's 
progress  which  is  termed  the  **  transition''  state — 
the  age  when  we  are  escaping  from  clever  boy- 
hood into  the  realms  of  thoughtful  manhood.   Let 
us  do  what  we  may,  we  will  still  have  Shakspeare 
and  the  elder  dramatists.     Their  works  do  not 
decay.    They  grow  brighter  and  brighter  with 
every  rubbing  up  they  get  at  the  hands  of  judi- 
oioiis  managers  and  acute- critics.    These  drama- 
tists are  immortal  as  tiie  language,  and  as  intel- 
leetnally  powerful  as  so  many  mental  representa- 
ti<Mi8  of  Hercules.    We  have  the  dramatists  of 
the  last  century,  some  of  whom  were  no  prudes, 
I  allow,  but  ^ey  have  left  Plough  behind  them  to 
be  rendered  ainulable  with  a  discriminating  use 
of  the  pruning  knife.    Many  of  these  plays  could 
be  easily  revived,  not  certainly  in  their  integrity, 
fcfT  our  ears  have  grown  too  chaste  for  that,  what- 
ever our  lives  may  be;  but  shorn  of  those  inu- 
endoes  and  half-bred  indelicacies  that  tend  to  ele- 
rate  a  fan  before  a  modest  damsel's  face,  and  draw 
forth  simultaneously  a  roar  of  cacchination  from 
the  denizens  of  the  gallery.  In  our  own  day,  have 
we  not  Enowles  and  Bnlwer,  who,  though  they 
hare  ceased  to  write,  have  given  to  the  stage  and 
tfaa  eloset  dramas  of  remarkable  beauty  and  effect. 
And  are  there  not  Tom  Taylor  and  John  Buck- 
itofxko  ?  and  had  we  not  Douglas  Jerrold,  several 
>f  ^wboae  plays  must  live,  because  they  are  da- 
aroei^itotypes  of  nature,  while  several  must  die, 
because  they  are  of  a  class  and  not  of  humanity. 
JThe  erj  has  been,  and  now  and  again  is  still  got 
apy  tiiat  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  had  in  Eng- 
^uid  as  a  genuine  successful  English  play ;  and 
ju— fWy  there  is  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
ilaiot,  though  Tom  Taylor  has  furnished  excep- 


tions to  the  rule  but  recently.  Benjamin  Web- 
ster, when  managing  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
offered  a  prize  of  £500  for  a  new  drama ;  and 
there  were  I  know  not  how  many  competitors  for 
the  reward.  The  successful  play— that  is,  the 
best  of  the  waggon-load  forwarded  for  judgment- 
was  sickly,  and  is  long  since  dead  and  buried 
without  showers  of  tears  falling  on  its  grave. 
But  when  you,  my  good  friend,  speak,  with  that 
oracular  shake  of  the  head,  which  distinguishes 
you,  of  the  drama's  decline,  you  use  the  English 
language  very  improperly.  I  know  that  people 
now-a-days,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  hunt  after 
novelty,  and  when  they  get  on  a  scent  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  put  them  off,  whether  the  odour  be 
that  of  carrion  or  game.  I  don't  pretend  to  say 
that  we  arc  immensely  prolific  of  dramatic  authors 
who  can  afford  to  be  measured  by  the  highest 
standard  of  dramatic  genius.  For  all  I  can  prove 
to  the  contrary  there  may  be  hundreds  of  plays  in 
MS.  packed  off  to  the  inaccessable  shelves  of 
managers'  libraries,  any  one  drama  of  which 
might  attract  the  applause  of  scholars,  and  delight 
the  minds  of  the  less  gifted ;  but  it  is  not  with 
what  can  or  cannot  be  produced  that  I  have  to  do 
— ^it  is  with  what  we  already  possess  in  dramatic 
construction,  Attic  wit,  poetical  polish,  and  skilful 
treatment.  We  have  wealth,  the  accumulation 
of  centuries,  from  these  mines ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  ore  is  not  without  some  particles  of 
dross,  and  we,  like  ninnies,  cast  all  away,  and 
then  sigh  and  groan  over  what  we  are  pleased  to 
designate  a  "  decline"  in  the  drama. 

I  am  a  tolerably  even-tempered  individual  my 
self,  but  I  honestly  confess  to  being  divorced  from 
my  equanimity  occasionally,  when  I  encounter 
persons  whose  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  extend  to 
no  more  practical  logic  than  deducing  the  wrecks 
on  Goodwin  Sands  from  the  erection  of  Tenterden 
steeple,  and  who  yet  dogmatise  after  the  fashion 
of  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  matters  of  which  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant.  I  plead  guilty  to  a 
fondness  for  pictures  when  they  are  well  painted 
and  well  drawn ;  to  a  liking  for  what  is  excellent 
in  art,  without  particularly  caring  for  the  name 
that  follows  the  number  in  the  catalogue.  I  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  method  of  the  artisf  s  man« 
ipulation  by  studying  his  colour  and  his  effects ; 
but  while  I  am  engaged  on  my  voyage  of  discovery 
some  pre-Raphaelite  abortion  has  caught  the  eye 
of  a  small  finical  critic  who  has  picked  up  at 
second  hand  a  few  technical  phrases,  and  who  dis- 
courses unleamedly  on  merits  that  never  had 
existence.  My  fresh,  smiling,  sunny,  morning 
landscape  is  neglected,  passed  with  an  elevation 
of  the  Lilliputian's  eye-brows,  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  though  it  were  as  bright  as  a  Claude,  or  as 
genial  as  a  Turner.  Our  small  man  would  prefer 
one  of  Erskino  Nicol's  Irish  escapades  on  canvas, 
to  the  graceful  elaborations  of  Gordon  or  Mo  Nee ; 
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ho  would  bestow  a  furtive  glance  on  a  lovely 
pictare  by  John  Milne  Donald,  and  gloat  over  a 
still-life  bottle  and  wine  glass  by  some  one  who 
could  paint  a  oat  to  appear  like  a  donkey;  he 
would  ignore  Sam.  Bough  and  fix  his  affections  on 
the  painter  of  dreadfuUy  crimson-skied  and  des- 
perately slate-coloured  water.  When  I  went  to 
study  Noel  Puton's  great  picture,  the  return  from 
the  Crimea,  I  was  nearly  thrown  into  a  nervous 
fit,  I  had  filled  my  mind  so  full  of  the  prominent 
points  of  that  noble  work,  that  I  coidd  almost 
have  sketched  it  from  memory,  when  a  party  came 
in  front  of  me,  each  little  member  being  armed 
with  its  lens.  The  pallid  countenance  of  the 
Boldieri  the  fainting  form  of  his  best  beloved,  lus 
BMtlter,  whose  face  could  hefeU  though  not  seen, 
wtfis  swiftly  scanned ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
party's  applause  was  reserved  for  a  companion  to 
their  intcdiects.  Puten  has  thrown  in  a  shelf  con- 
taining some  willow-pattem  plates,  one  of  which 
is  painted  with  a  crack.  *'  Dear  me !"  ejaculated 
an  atom  of  the  party, "  is  not  that  plate  extremely 
natural  ?  It  is  superbly  painted  r  My  sensibility 
received  a  shock  from  which  I  recovered  to  vent 
my  annoyance  in  maledictions.  Not  a  living  soul 
or  sinner  of  those  I  refer  to  ever  attempt  to  look 
below  the  surface ;  perhaps  if  they  would,  none  of 
them  could.  Their  vision  is  contracted,  limited 
to  a  narrow  range  of  subjects,  and  beyond  the 
boundary  they  are  blind.  Painters  for  them 
should  confine  their  art  to  the  depiction  of  cracked 
willow-pattem  plates.  This,  permit  me  to  say, 
my  excellent  friend,  is  precisely  in  point  to  you 
and  your  brethren  who  parrot  <<  Decline  of  the 
Drama."  Tou  have  not  the  faculty  of  looking  for 
and  grasping  a  cause  for  what  you  affirm  to  be  an 
effect;  I  dispute  your  conclusion  because  it  is 
without  a  reason  that  can  be  even  assumed 
healthy. 

Some  of  the  class  who  pretend  to  dramatic  and 
histrionic  connoiseurship  plunge  sadly  into  the 
slough  when  they  endeavour  to  assign  a  reason 
for  their  pretended  faith  in  their  decay.  One  will 
have  it  that  late  dinner  hours  keep  people  at  their 
wine,  when  without  the  seductions  of  Bacchus 
they  would  show  tiiemselves  in  the  dress  boxes. 
Another  takes  it  for  granted  that  with  civiliza- 
tion's progression  theatrical  practice  retrogrades — 
but  the  "whims,  whams,  and  opinions"  that 
roost  on  this  branch  of  the  tree  are  too  numerous 
to  enter  on  the  face  of  my  record.  I  have  set  out 
with  the  principle  that  the  drama  is  not  in  the 
condition  of  pining  to  dissolution ;  and  having  dis- 
posed of  that  question  I  arrive  at  the  interpreters 
of  dramatic  character — ^the  actors  and  actresses. 
Here's  a  rub.  You,  friend,  will  smoke  your  sixth 
fligar,  shake  your  head  as  usual,  and  then  bolt  out 
suddenly,  "  We  have  no  such  performers  now  as 
once  graced  the  stage."  Easy,  my  boy,  easy.  It 
if-unfortunate  for  the  actor's  art  that  he  cannot 


transmit  his  style  unimpaired  to  a  coming  age,  as 
a  painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  an  author,  a 
caricaturist,  and  a  landscape  gardener  can.  The 
moment  the  curtain  falls  the  play  is  over,  we 
retain  the  memory  of  its  embodiments,  but  we 
cannot  reproduce  them.  After  a  certain  ^ssage 
of  years  the  greatness  of  an  actor  becomes  tradi- 
tionaL  We  are  unable  to  contrast  Garrick  with 
Henderson  or  George  Frederick  Cooke,  except  by 
the  tastes  and  judgments  of  persons  who  have 
seen  the  three.  We  can  compare  Sir  Joalrat 
Reynolds  with  Lely  and  Lawrence ;  Wren  witk 
Inigo  Jones ;  the  Venus  de  Medici  with  Mac- 
dowell's  Girl  at  Prayer,  or  Chantrey's  Ganmng 
with  John  Mossman's  Peel ;  Byron  with  Btms, 
and  Sir  Walter  ScoU  with  G.  P.  R.  Jaines;  the 
works  of  these  large  heads  are  tangible,  tbey  are 
heir-looms  of  society ;  but  we  defy  the  world  to 
contrast  Mrs.  Billington  with  Mrs.  Howard  Paul, 
or  Mrs.  Siddons  with  Mrs.  Charles  Kean;  the 
world  has  heard  of  Billington  and  Siddons,  it  hti 
beheld  the  fruits  of  the  genius  of  the  olhen. 
Comparisons  are  at  all  times  odious,  but  ridiea- 
lously  so  when  one  is  without  the  means  of  insti- 
tuting them.  We  cannot  compare  what  we 
perceive  with  Vhat  we  merely  hear  desoibed,  ^ 
description  possibly  being  tinged  with  prejadiee 
or  partiality.  Early  impressions  are  erer  diil- 
cult  of  eradication,  and  1  would  be  inidined  to 
agree  with  you,  my  friend,  that  we  are  defieieot 
in  that  histrionic  genius  which  eharacteriaed  ^ 
days  now  gone,  but  for  the  impossibility  of  seeiag 
with  eyes  matured  what  tiiey  delighted  in  wha 
they  were  yet  young.  I  can  trace  in  my  miBd*! 
eye,  by  memory's  aid,  Charles  Eemble,  Charies 
Young,  Edmund  Kean,  John  Yandenhof^  Mr. 
Macready,  Samuel  Phelps,  and  a  ctmsteUatioa  of 
secondary  stars  in  the  bowl-and-dagger  basineK, 
and  in  the  same  line.  Miss  O'Neill^  Miss  F.  H. 
Kelly,  Miss  Huddart,  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Miss  H^a 
Faucitt,  and  ri&any  that  followed  in  their  wake  €■ 
the  lady  side.  Cross  the  frontier,  embrace 
comedy,  and  recollection  brings  up  the  shadcrai 
of  William  Farren,  Dowton,  Listen,  Keeve,  TatM, 
Terry,  the  elder  Matthews,  Harley,  Knigbt,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  besides  among  the  masn- 
lines,  while  from  the  ladies  I  can  evoke  the  aamn 
of  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  Orgee,  Mrs. 
Honey,  Mrs.  Waylett,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  Madame  Ve»- 
tris.  Miss  Foote,  etc.  AH  these  are  great  names, 
and  they  would  be  difficult  to  replace  in  respect  t? 
histrionic  talent ;  but  I  must  not  forego  one  ooh 
sideration  which  ought  to  carry  weight,  though  it 
may  not.  '*  In  my  hot  youth,  when  Oeo^a  tbe 
Third  was  king,"  patents  to  theatres  ia  Li 
and  the  larger  provincial  cities  and  towns 
granted,  enabling  the  holders  to  exeroiae  as  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  performance  of  tbe 
drama,  whether  tragedy  or  comedy.  This 
sive   privilege   was   brought  into 
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action,  and  Drury  Lane  and  Covcnt  Garden  all 
but  commanded  the  histrionic  ability  of  England. 
The  patent  country  theatres  were  the  hothouses 
which  bred  "professionals"  for  the  metropolitan 
market,  and  London  being  the  last  round  on  the 
Jadder  of  ambition,  to  an  actor's  eye,  all  struggled 
to  reach  the  top.    London  managers  had  where- 
withal to  pick  and  choose  from.    In  a  few  theatres 
they  concentrated  the  theatrical  genius  of  the 
nation,  and  henoe  every  play  put  on  the  stage  was 
acted  as  if  the  intelligence  of  its  author  had 
superintended   a  season's   rehearsals.      Besides, 
dramas  were  not  then  written  for  this  actor  or 
that,  but  the  performer  was  cast  to  his  part,  not 
the  part  shaped  for  him.    In  everything  there  was 
unity ;  but  the  system  was  doomed  to  annihila- 
tion.     The  prohibition  against  minor  tiieatres 
playing  patented  plays  was  removed— any  one 
that  chose,  on  being  licensed,  could  put  Shaks- 
pcare  on  the  stage ;  the  reaction  from  monopoly 
to  free  trade  in  representations  was  excessive; 
the  demand  for  performers  of  fair  mark  grew 
excessive ;  second  rate  ability  was  put  into  first 
rate  harness  and  j»aid  a  first  rate  salary ;  the  old 
temples  were  deserted;  but  that  did  not  ai^e 
that  histrionic  power  was  extinct.      There  are 
now,  and  there  were  then,  as  many  able  and  con- 
scientious actors  in  the  world    as    during  the 
period  when  greater  celebrity  .was  achieved  by 
the  followers  of  the  art;  but  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  has  scattered  them  to  and  fro  ever  the 
earth's  surface — there  is  no  longer  to  be  found  a 
combination  of  the  elements  that  go  to  constitute  a 
perfect  drama  perfectly  acted  ;  for  let  me  inform 
you,  my  friend,  actors  are  no  more  to  be  caught  in 
every  hedge  than  poets,  though  too  many  make 
pretensions  to  be  considered  both. 

I  feel  justified  in  stating  more  of  my  mind.    If 
a  decline  of  the  drama  should  ever  arrive,  you 
and  such  as  you  will,  or  ought  to,  bear  the  blame. 
Ton  believe  that  there  is  nothing  good  but  what 
X)me8  from  London,  and,  having  imbibed  the 
lotion,  you  turn  up  your  critical  nose,  shake  your 
keady  and  pooh-pooh  aU  otiier  excellence.    There 
re    still  true  actors  on  the  London  stage;  but 
oar  truth  is  not  my  truth  in  art.    Look  at  the 
leas  of  excellence  your  small  minds  entertain : 
y.y  Charles  Kean  had  a  life's  work  up  the  hill 
efore  he  could  accomplish  his  now  admitted  posi- 
on.     The  little  wits  were  disgustiog  a  thinking 
an  by  their  cuckoo  note — **  He  would  have  been 
>thing  but  for  his  father's  name."    The  fools  did 
>t  know  that  that  very  name  did  him  more  in- 
ry  in  his  career  than  it  conferred  benefit,  for  it 
ovoked  comparisons  between  tiie  combined  forces 
genius  and  experience,  and  the  untutored  ap- 
aranoes  of  a  youthful  aspirant  whose  change  or 
oioe  cf  profession  sprung  from  high  motives. 
Lorles  Eean  succeeded  in  spite  of  jealousy,  ran- 
ir,  and  malignity ;  and  now  that  he  can  smile 


at  fortune — now  that  ho  has  proved  himself  a 
genuine  actor,  surmounting  all  impediments--he 
is  taken  scurrilously  to  task  for  rendering  Shak- 
npeare  worthy  homage.   For  my  own  part,  I  would 
no<  prefer  seeing  "The  Winters  Tale"  or  "The 
Tempest"  performed  as  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Globe  Theatre,  to  seeing  it  surrounded  by  those 
scenic  accessories  which  "  give  to  airy  nothings  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name."   Scenes,  processions, 
music,  and  costume  in  keeping  with  the  unities  of 
a  play  are  denounced  as  excrescences,  though  they 
are   the  results   of   deep   research   and  ardent 
scholarship.    Decline  of  Uie  drama,  indeed !    The 
facts    speak   for  it  that  in   stage  business,   in 
the  mounting  necessary,  in  the  ensemble  onXy  a 
shade  apart  £rom  reality,  the  drama  is  in  robust 
health,  and  daily,  or  nightly,  displays  fresher 
vigour.     What  is  lifeless  is  faultless,  says  the 
ancient  philosopher,  and  no  doubt  the  stage  has 
its  shortcomings ;  but  who  is  responsible  for  them  P 
"  What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  ?  "  inquired  a 
manager  of  a  first-class  theatre  at  M — ,  not  above 
a  year  since ;  "  I  have  got  the  best  company  to- 
gether I  ever  had.    I  work  night  and  day  myself: 
I  produce  my  pieces  as  faithfully  as  they  do  in 
London,  yet  I  am  losing  money  every  week.    I 
was  told  by  some  croakers  to  engage  Bobson,  and 
I  engaged  him.    He  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  reception,  after  playing  magnificently  and  with 
admirable  support.    Nothing  appears  to  bring  the 
people  but  spectacle  and  a  threepenny  gallery." 
There  it  is — that  is  one  solution  of  the  problem  of 
decline,  and  you,  my  friend,  wiU  not  assure  one 
who  knows  otherwise  that  you  can  wipe  your 
hands  clean  of  the  matter.    Furnish  you  with 
something  you  can  look  at — with  nothing  that 
draws  a  cheque  on  your  tiny  bank  of  intellect— 
and  it  is  "  applauded  to  the  echo ;"  present  you 
with  the  grandest  creations  of  tiie  grandest  imagi- 
nations, and  they  are  pronounced  "bores.".    We 
want  performers,  do  we?     Let  me  cogitate  a 
moment    We  have  actors  and  actresses,  too,  not . 
inferior  to  those  whom  tradition  has  stamped  as 
"great,"  but  examine  the  number  of  theatres, 
and  you  will  observe  the  dispersion  of  talent,  not 
its  concentration  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.    We 
have  not,  it  is  true,  Edmund  Kean,  but  we  have 
a  close  approach  to  him  in  Robson,  could  the 
latter  sustain  his  tragic  inspiration  through  five 
acts.    There  are  many  excellent  and  careful  tra- 
gedians and  comedians,  who  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  laurels  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
But  you  and  others  of  the  same  kidney  set  up  a 
false  standard  of  judgment,  and,  after  creating 
under  it  a  false  taste,  you  turn  and  rend  your 
own  progeny.    Buokstone  is  an  inimitable  actor, 
and  he  keeps  his  establishment  open  for  hundreds 
of  nights  together.    Webster  is  unexcelled  in  his  . 
line,  and  he  has  done  well  in  the  world ;  yet  in  the 
Adelphi,  people  vociferously  cheer  the  preposterous 
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nonsense  of  Wright  and  Paul  Bedford,  while  they 
suffer  Anderson  and  Miss  Glynn  to  shed  their 
lustre  on  the  East-end.  Phelps  has  proved  what 
can  he  effi^oted  among  the  last  people  in  the  world 
of  London  I  'should  have  thought  of  presenting 
the  classic  drama  to.  Stupidly  enough,  a  literary 
paper  belonging  to  modem  Babylon,  in  reference 
to  his  Sir  Pertinax,  said  lately,  that  had  Phelps 
turned  his  mind  to  comedy,  he  would  have  been 
at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  fact  is,  he  was  a 
comedian  when  in  Watkins  Burroughs'  company, 
twenty-four  years  ago;  and  some  sixteen  years 
ago  he  was  announced  to  play  in  Belfast,  on  his 
benefit  night,  the  parts  of  Macbeth  and  Jeremy 
Biddler.  The  play-goers  were  few  fcnr  his  Mac- 
beth,** and  cold,  but  they  rushed  at  half-price  to 
see  "laising  the  WincL"  Public  taste  has  be- 
come degenerate  by  a  process  of  vitiation,  and  the 
process  has  been  carried  out  by  small  persons 
usurping  the  functions  of  men  of  judgment. 

In  another  regard,  the  stage  has  not  declined, 
for  it  never  was  better,  and  it  could  not  be  worse 
tiiian  in  the  specialty  we  shall  notice.  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  not  a  British  singer  who  either  can 
or  will  aotP  From  John  Braham's  early  day 
until  this  hour  there  has  not  been  an  English 
opera  properly  acted,  though  unexoeptionably 
realized  and  instrumented.  The  actors,  one  and 
all,  slide  slip-shod  through  their  parts,  as  if  they 
were  burthens,  confining  their  utterances  to  song, 
and  often  introducing  melodies  which  have  no  place 
in  the  opera.  EngUsh  opera  actors  get  their  parts 
into  the  head,  and  then  repeat  them  like  school- 
children until  they  arrive  at  an  orchestral  cue, 
when  they  sing  what  may  be  as  inappropriate  as 
the  introduction  of  the  ^'  Ratcatcher's  Daughter*' 
into  "Massaniello,"  or  << Billy  Barlow"  into  the 
"  Nozze  de  Figaro."  Buffos  may  be  excepted  from 
the  rule,  and  even  they  do  not  act — ^they  exagger- 
ate. The  actresses  are  different  in  this  respect. 
They  move,  and  act,  and  sing  like  human  beings, 
comprehending  the  meaning  they  are  supposed  to 
convey,  and  conveying  it  with  'all  the  esprit  of 
intelligent  study.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
English  opera  makes  small  headway  considering 
its  paucity  of  means  and  appliances. 

To  turn  to  a  subsidiary  topic,  I  frankly  ac- 
knowledge to  there  being  an  eclipse  of  Irish  cha- 
racter on  the  stage,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
There  are  no  Irish  actors  at  present,  but  two,  and 
they  have  taken  to  other  walks.  Gnstavus 
Brooke,  if  he  chose,  could  fill  the  shoes  of  Power 
and  Henry  Barrett  would  prove  himself  superior 
to  what  Weekes  was  at  his  best  All  those  who 
essay  representations  of  Irishmen  are  totally 
unable  to  pronounce  the  brogue.  They  seem  to 
believe  that  because  the  Irish  say  "tay"  for 
**tea,"  and  "mait"  for  "meat,"  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  "  sleep "  should  be  "  slaip,"  and  of  "  beef" 
♦*  baif."    Very  ridiculous  this.    There  is  a  princi- 


ple in  Irish  pronunciation  which  actors  will  not 
remember — perhaps   it   is  unknown  to  tbem. 
Wherever  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  oomei 
into  conjunction  with  the  second  vowel,  tbe  %fk- 
ble  in  most  nouns,  and  some  verbs,  takes  ^ 
sound  of  <<ay."    Thus  meat,  heat,  wheat,  fnt, 
cheat,  beat,   dream,  stream,  cream,  and  many 
others  are  spoken  as  **  mate,"  "  hate,"  and  m  wu 
When  the  second  vowel  is  doubled  in  a  »jMk, 
the  pronunciation  invariably  follows  the  EngM, 
as  in  street,  sweet,  feet,  beef,  sleep,  weep,  deep, 
feel,  heel,  &c.,  which  no  Irishman  would  efer 
mention  as  strait,  swait,  fait,  &c.,  thoogh  acton 
persist  in  fMwiTni1^.ing  discordances,  in  the  fiue  of 
a  law  to  guide  them.    Here,  once  again,  the  mall 
fry  of  loud-mouthed  critics  deserve  the  cniryooBb. 
A  low  comedian  dashes  unto  the  stage  as  an  Irisk 
actor.    He  possesses  but  one  quality  for  his  per- 
sonation  of  character — a  stock  of  impudence.   He 
bawls  at  the  top  of  hisr  voice,  "  pulls  faoea,"  mur- 
ders the  language,  and  flounders  through  enormous 
solecisms.'     He  does  not  display  one  tooch  of 
nature ;  but  eur  small  man,  not  understanding  the 
part,  or  the  character,  seeing  it  is  something  new 
to  him,  dogmatizes  about  it  as  a  **  wonderful  per- 
formance," and  everybody  runs  foil  tilt  to  witoess 
the  phenomenon.    T.  D.  Rice  drew  a  fortnnem 
Great  Britain  by  Jim  Crow— a  vulgar  atrod^ 
perpetrated  'on  common  sense,  while  the  elawc 
drama  languished.    Rice  was  puffed  by  the  small 
men,  that  was  the  seiget    Give  your  heralds  of 
public  opinion  any  extravagance  however  gross, 
any  absurdity  howevw  ridiculous,  any  outrage  on 
the  judicious  mind,  and  they  praise  it  fabomdy* 
Perhaps  it  is  identified  with  their  constitution,  and 
the  more  silly  the  more  praiseworthy.    People  ire 
led  astray  by  it  however,  and  there  is  the  Wnnder. 
A  melancholy  fashion  has  gained  ground  of  late 
years  in  the  production  of  burlesques.    To  a  oa- 
ricature  of  ** Paradise  Lost,"  or  of  the  "Faiiy 
Queen,"  I  have  insuperable  otjeotions,  and  &o« 
are  not  allayed  when  I  find  Shakspeare  b^>^ 
butt  of  simpletons— his  highest  works  travestied 
— ^his  brilliant  and  immortal  fiancies  trodden  in 
the  mud  by  the  hoofs  of  satyrs.    I  cannot  m- 
gine  the  man  an  actor  who  would  consent  to  wi- 
foon  it  for  hours  at  the  expense  of  the  mightiest 
intellecU  that  earth  has  produced;  and  he  is  nc^ 
an  actor  if  Shakspeare  enunciated  pn^er  rules  fe 
Hamlef  s  players.     I  will  put  a  case.     One  d 
B3rron*s  poems  has  been  twisted  into  a  buri»q'»^ 
and  there  is  an  Ourang-Outang  charaot^  on  t^ 
stage,  'yd^t  Birbanto ;  a  low,  very  low,  oomcdiafl 
to  play  it,  should  be  always  costumed  in  aoth  * 
style  as  never  has  been  seen  in  dviliied  or  m- 
civilized  lands ;  his  mouthing  should  he  awnu ; 
he  should  crawl  on  his  belly,  like  a  ttoobW 
snake;  and  wear  a  dagger  as  long  as  a  two-handed 
sword;  when  he  is  killed  he  should  carifiataretas 
passing  away  of  the  spirit ;  and  after,  be  rewards 
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bj  a  call  before  the  curtain,  and  £40  weekly 
stipend.  Does  that  comedian  actf  I  trow  not. 
He  is  the  resemblance  of  nothing  but  a  morbid 
craving  on  the  part  of  you,  my  friend,  and  others 
of  your  school  for  reducing  human  intellect  to 
your  own  level.  You  tell  me  that  this  comedian 
only  travesties  the  performers  of  the  Surrey  The- 
atre. Possibly  you  are  right ;  but  how  many  of 
us  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  are  familiar  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Surrey  P  and,  in  the  end,  is 
such  a  vulgarity  as  Birbanto  else  than  bad  acting 
at  bad  actors,  instead  of  good  acting  up  to  nature? 
It  is  a  stain  upon  the  stage  to  tolerate  such  hum- 
bug; but  then  you,  friend,  and  kindred  spirits, 
announce  that  Birbanto  is  the  profoundest  reali- 
zation of  hbtrionio  genius  that  has  been  witnessed 
since  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  Eosoius  was  in 
his  prime !  My  blood  is  boiling  as  I  think  of  you. 
You  lavish  eulogy  on  trash— on  villanous  impro- 
prieties and  incongruities,  and  you  pitch  a  wet 
blanket  on  unalloyed  merit.  I  have  an  enlarged 
intimacy  with  your  methods  of  procedure,  and  I 
will  inform  you,  now  that  lam  in  the  humour, 
what  you  would  do — what  is  your  habit  of  doing. 
Were  a  horse  of  Cooke's  announced  to  dance  a 
hornpipe  on  his  head  inSt  Andrew's-square,  Edin- 
burgh, or  a  ram  to  climb  a  greased  pole  in  Glasgow- 
green,  you  would  expatiate  on  the  miracle ;  but 
were  Charles  Kean  "billed"  for  Hamlet,  with 


Miss  Glynn  for  the  Queen,  or  Bobson  for  Daddy 
Hardacre,  you  would  pick  holes  in  their  coats, 
preferring  the  hornpipe.  You  prefer  grovelling 
distortions  to  the  grace  of  nature ;  you  run  to  see 
blue  fire,  but  you  would  have  no  use  of  your  limbs 
were  the  genius  of  the  Kembles,  Macreadys, 
Youngs,  and  Keans  to  cast  its  refulgence  on  the 
stage ;  you  drill  the  people  into  the  credence  that 
you  are  able  to  judge  for  them,  though  incapaci- 
tated by  mental  qualifications  or  education  to 
judge  for  yourself;  you  have  taught  the  multitude 
error,  and  you  bemoan  its  consequences ;  you  are 
the  true  authors  of  the  star  system,  wldch  has 
ruined  many  country  managers,  for  you  left  in 
obscurity  the  talent  that  was  fated  to  shine  with 
lustre  in  the  metropolis  of  Europe.  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  drama  would  be  more  heartily 
appreciated,  and  more  dearly  understood,  were 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  chief  place 
among  public  instructors  to  hold  their  peaoe. 
Managers  would  be  thankful  for  a  dean  sweep  of 
oommon-place  twaddle  in  speaking  of  their  the- 
atres, and  so  would  I.  We  have  ^ys,  we  have 
actors,  and  we  have  scenic  accessories  unknown 
for  completeness  heretofore ;  so  that  although  fd- 
lies  and  absurdities  have  got  their  heads  into  high, 
places,  there  is  no  reason  to  put  on  a  suit  of 
mourning  for  the  decline  of  the  drama* 
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Thb  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of  Britain  and 
Irdand  amount  to  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
persons.  The  number  is  larger  than  the  pub- 
He  believe,  until  they  examine  statistics.  The 
treatment  of  this  class  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  yet, 
during  the  inquiry  which  preceded  the  last 
Act  regarding  asylums  in  Scotland,  facts  were 
elicited  which  imparted  no  additional  vigour 
to  onr  character  for  humanity.  It  was  even 
said  in  England,  that  similar  scenes  could  not 
bave  occurred  there.  Immediately  afterwards, 
the  occurrence  of  much  more  serious  events 
was  discovered  in  that  country,  and  excessive 
cruelties  seem  to  have  been  practised  upon 
persons  who  were,  at  the  time,  sane  in  mind. 

Mrs.  Turner,  a  lady  connected  with  Liver- 
pool, yvaa  detained  in  one  asylum,  by  violence, 
after  no  doubt  existed  that,  if  she  ever  had 
been  insane,  she  was  then  restored  to  a  right 
state.  The  circumstances  of  that  case  have 
been  fully  investigated  and  reported  upon, 
during  the  present  summer,  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  offending  prac- 
titioners' licence  is  an  adequate  punishment 
for  the  offence. 


The  apprehension  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  a  medical  gentleman's 
skill,  and  her  removal  to  a  place  that  seemed 
very  like  to  and  very  near  a  lunatic  asylum, 
caused  angry  remarks  in  private  and  public 
circles,  upon  the  want  of  security  for  the  liberty 
of  clever,  eccentric,  and,  perhaps,  rash  ladies, 
who  bad  influential  husbands.  The  citizens  of 
the  town  where  Lady  Bulwer  had  resided  for 
some  years,  made  a  special  case  of  that  appre- 
hension under  the  Lunatic  Law.  They 
threatened  searching  expositions  and  in- 
quiries; so  that  the  dispute  was  settled,  and 
the  prisoner  proceeded  to  travel  in  foreign 
lands. 

Soon  afterNvards  another  case  became  public, 
which  exhibited,  in  an  equally  flagrant  manner, 
the  folly  of  vesting  the  power  of  confinement 
in  medical  men.  The  principals  were  a  Welsh 
landlord  and  his  lady.  The  former  had  acted, 
apparently  for  years,  a  brutal  and  mean  part 
towards  his  wife.  There  is  nothing  abso- 
lutely strange  in  that  conduct  ;^it  is  so  common, 
that  it  cannot  prove  insanity.  The  gentlenian 
became,  however,  gradudly  more  violent. 
His  language,  at  least^  was  thi^  of  insanity; 


no 
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and  hif  ^ole  proceedings  certainly  afforded 
tome  ground  for  the  charge,  until  they  received 
that  dose  investigation  which  should  imme- 
diately follow,  if  it  did  not  precede,  confine- 
ment in  an  asylum.  The  certificate  of  two 
mectical  genUemen  might  have  been  honestly 
^ven,  but  they  certified  facts  of  which  they 
could  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  discriminate  between  drunken- 
ness and  insanity.  Their  patient  laboured 
under  the  common  results  of  persevering 
intemperance,  and  any  means  that  could  have 
l)een  adopted  for  their  cure,  without  involving 
the  idea  of  insanity,  might  have  been  useful  to 
the  man. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Ruck  proves  the 
difficulty  of  decision  between  eccentricity 
arising  from  intemperate  habits  and  lunacy. 
His  acts  might  have  sprung  either  from  the 
one  case  or  the  other.  He  was  very  jealous 
of  his  wife — that  was  no  proof  of  what  the 
law  calls  madness.  Jealousy  amounts  to  a 
monomania  certainly,  but  it  would  not  do  to 
confine  all  jealous  gentlemen  in  lunatic 
asylums  I  England  would  not  have  houses 
of  the  kind  for  their  accommodation.  Mr. 
Laurence  Ruck  under  the  influence  of  jealousy 
slandered  his  wife, — other  men  of  undoubted 
•aaity  have  done  the  same.  He  uttered  harsh 
falsehoods  about  her, — that  is  the  common 
trick  of  jealous  men,  very  absurd  and  preju- 
dicial no  doubt,  but  still  not  rendering  them 
amenable  to  the  restraint  imposed  on  lunatics. 
In  1855-56,  persons  about  him  noticed  eccen- 
tricity of  conduct,  but  it  was  also  remarked 
that  at  the  same  time  he  gave  way  to  habits 
of  intemperance,  which  would  account  for  the 

eccentricity.** 

A  drunkard  is  pro-tem  a  mad -man,  yet  the 
law  has  no  asylum  for  drunkards;  so  much 
more  the  pity.  Constant  crimes  are  com- 
nutted  by  men  when  under  the  influence  of 
drink,  and  yet  mad  men  of  this  class  are  never 
shut  up  in  asylums,  but  are  allowed  to  ^  go  at 
large,  seeking,  finding,  and  imbibing  the 
exciting  cause  of  their  disease:  for  drunken- 
ness is  a  disease.  The  diseased  appetite  of 
the  stomiach,  can  alone  produce  the  craving 
for  the  stimulating  poison  which  destroys  it. 
During  two  years,  jMr.  Ruck*s  conduct  was 
unquestionably  the  result  of  madness,  whetiier 
natural  insanity,  or  that  caused  by  drink  was 
the  questionable  point. 

He  was  at  that  time  "  very  restless  f  would 
get  up  in  the  night  and  wander  about,  and 
even  drive  through  a  desolate  countiy  in  the 
dead  of  night,  without  any  apparent  object. 
These  were  not  the  acts  of  a  sane  and  sober 
man,  although  they  might  be  those  of  one 
rendered  insane  by  driuk.  He  fancied  that 
his  estates  abounded  with  copper  and  tin. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  fancy  to  prove 


either  drunkenness  or  madness.     He  clamed 
paternal  relationship  to  Mary  Jones*  children, 
— that  such  children  were  hw  was  not  strange, 
similar    living  facts  are  too   conunon  to  be 
strange ;  the  public  acknowledgment  of  than 
was  the  eccentric  part  of  the  bnsineBe.    Yet 
not    eccentric    enough    to    prove    madnesR. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ruck  was  drunk  when  he  made 
the  admission ;  but  he  alleged  that  tlie  mother 
had  murdered  these  children, — ^that  he  has 
since  explained.     It  was  a  startling  assertion, 
yet  not  more  so  perhaps,  looked  on  calmly  in 
connection  with  a  person  of  so  unrestrained  t 
character  is  than  others  which  he  uttered  in 
reference  to  his  wife,  who  on   the  score  of 
modesty,  at  least  appears  to  have  been  unex- 
ceptionable.     He  carried  fire  arms   loaded, 
about  with  him ;  a  daugerous  and  foolish  habit 
certainly,  but  still  not  proving  madness.    He 
kicked  one  gentieman  in  the  stomach !  an  un- 
comfortable process  for  the  gentleman,  but,  as 
it  took  place  after  Mr.  Ruck  had  indulged  b 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  it  seemed  rather 
to  be  the  result  of  drunkeness  than  madness. 

He  burnt  his  clothes  on  one  occasion,  and 
took  the  taps  out  of  two  barrels  of  beer,  thus 
causing  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  liquid 
Tipsy  gentiemen  have  set  themselves  on  &e, 
and  let  beer  run  away  before  now.  But  the 
witness  who  reports  Uiese  acts  of  Mr.  Biwk, 
said,  "  his  manner  was  not  that  of  a  dmnkea 
man.*'  That  is  a  bold  assertion.  The  mnmer 
of  drunken  men  varies  with  the  temperMneot 
of  men.  Some  are  quieter  when  drunk  tbaa 
when  sober — that  might  have  been  the  ease 
with  Mr.  Ruck. 

Mary  Williams  (this  witness)  should  have 
studied  many  thousand  cases  of  dronkeiiess, 
before  she  ventured  to  say  whether  her 
master's  conduct  was  like  that  of  drunkeness 
or  not.  Another  witness  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Ruck  was  very  quiet  when  he  was  drank, 
therefore  proba^bly  his  manner  was  not  fike 
that  of  the  drunken  men  with  whom  Mary 
Williams  was  brought  into  contact.  8he 
might  not  understand  a  gentlemanly  s^le  of 
inebriety. 

Then  Mrs.  Jones,  the  nurse  made  strange 
statements.  She  said  that  her  master  offend 
her  first  £50  and  then  £500,  for  the  nar^- 
maid !  She  did  not  give  the  minutes  of  the 
bargain,  or  tell  what  she  (Jones)  was  to 
receive  for  her  share  in  arranging  the  negocia- 
tion.  But  £50O  for  an  English  nuiaery  giri ! 
The  price  was  enormous ;  enough  to  bay  up  a 
whole  harem  of  Cachemerians, — £dO0  for 
one  girl.  The  Nepaulese  Prince  is  reported 
to  have  been  very  munificent  in  his  ofifen  to 
to  the  ladies  of  this  land,  but  £500  to  a  nursery 
girl — or  rather  to  an  old  nurse  for  a  yon^ 
nursery  girl — the  ofler  was  clearly  indicative 
either  of  insanity  in  the  alleged  proposer,  or 
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HI  extremely  active  imagiDation,  in  the  person 
to  whom  the  proposal  is  stated  to  have  heen 
made.  Mr.  Rnck  must  certainly  have  been  in 
a  state  approaching  madness  to  make  snch  an 
•  offer,  especially  to  a  nimble -tongued  nurse,  a 
gossip  par  excellence.  He  must  have  been 
mad  undoubtedly,  that  is  if  he  ever  did  make 
the  offer,  and  there  is  no  mistake. 

Then  Mr.  Hugh  Lloyd,  a  medical  attendant 

of  Mr.  Ruck,  gives  his  testimony.     He  had 

noticed  eccentric  conduct  in  the  gentleman. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ruck  asked  him  to  have 

some  beer,  there  was  nothing   odd  in  that 

though,  Mr.  Hugh  Lloyd;   but   Mr.    Ruck 

poured  a  itnall  quantity  into  the  glass,  and  that 

struck  him  as  being  unusual  I     If  the  fact  of 

not  filling  a  tumbler  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 

insanity,  then  half  the  people  of  the  present 

day  are  lunatics.     Mr.  'Lloyd  owned  that  he 

drew  his  principal  conviction  of  Mr.  Ruck's 

madness  from  auricular  testimony ;  he  believed 

what  other  people  told  him.     But  on  the  day 

of  trial,  a  look  in  Mr.  Ruck's  eye,  startled  the 

medical  attendant  of  fifteen  years  standing, 

and  drew  from  him  the  intimation  *'  there  is 

something  in  his  eye  that  does  not  exactly 

idease  me.'*     Very  terrible  certainly  ;  but  we 

have  all  of  us  seen  something  in  other  people's 

eyes  which  did  not  please  us ; — ^that  does  not 

argue  madness  in  the  displeasing  organ  though. 

Then  Mr.  Ruck  took  down  all  the  pictures  in 

his  dining  room,  and  presented  himself  in  the 

costume  of  Adam  before  the  fall,   to  them. 

The  witness  did  not  state  whether  they  were 

ancestial    portraits    or    not, — perhaps    they 

were — and  perhaps  Mr.  Ruck  fancied  he  was 

holding  audience  in  a  court  costume  of  ancient 

date.     Now  this  was  eccentric  no  doubt,  but 

other  gentlemen  under  the  influence  of  brandy 

have  done  the  same,  and  it  is  very  bad ;  still 

there  are  many  precedents  for  such  conduct 

«A  Mr.  Rnck's.     Many  years  since,  one  of  her 

Miyeety's  officers  presented  himself  on  parade 

in    a    fihell  jacket,    and  Wellington  boots; 

— ^nothing  else,  literally  nothing  else, — not  a 

vestige  of  covering  save  the  shell  jacket  and 

boots.      Now  that  was  perhaps  a  little  more 

eccentric  than  Mr.  Ruck's  adoption  of  a  similar 

costume  among  his  pictorial  ancestry,  and  in 

Ma  private  dining-room.     Yet  the  question  of 

the  young  officer's  sanity  was  never  mooted — 

his  sanity  and  his  drunkeness  were  equally 

indoubted. 

Mr.  Ruck  paid  his  workmen  on  some  occa- 
sions ju  ore  than  their  due.  That  is  eccentric 
conduct  in  these  days,  when  labour,  especially 
'emale  labour,  is  obtained  at  the  cheapest 
x>8sible  rate.  Mr.  Ruck  would  have  been  a 
mmp  card  to  the  poor  sempstresses  of  London. 
.^crbaps  that  is  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
Dsanity  after  all — he  overpaid  two  or  three  of 
is    workpeople — he  must   have  been  either 


mad  or  drunk  at  the  time.  Pay  a  starving 
cow -herd  more  than  his  due  I  We  known  no 
precedent  for  that  at  any  rate. 

There  was  other  testimony  advanced.  Mrs. 
Ruck  gave  evidence.  In  former  years  it  was 
concluded  that  a  wife  could  not  give  evidence 
against  her  husband,  that  rule  does  not  seem  to 
hold  good  now.  Whether  Mr.  Ruck  be  mad 
or  drunken,  one  thing  is  certain  :  he  has  had 
the  stamp  of  madness  placed  on  him  by  his 
compulsory  residence  in  Moorcroft  House. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  /or  the 
present  inquiry  to  have  been  prosecuted  pri- 
vately before  he  was  taken  there.  It  might 
have  been  better  for  him,  and  for  his  children, 
if  not  for  his  wife ;  madness  is  an  ugly  stigma, 
no  one  cares  to  intermarry  with  the  descen- 
dants of  a  lunatic.  Mr.  Ruck's  children  will 
not  settle  better  in  life  because  their  father  has 
been  the  tenant  of  a  mad-house.  And  the 
keeper,  George  Randall,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Ruck  at  Moorcroft  for  three  months, 
and  who  from  constant  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing, may  be  supposed  to  know  something  of 
such  cases,  said  positively  "that  Mr.  Ruck 
was  as  sane  as  ant/  man  in  court  (perhaps  that 
was  not  saying  much,)  during  the  whole  three 
months  that  witness  attended  him."  Especial 
care  too  seems  to  have  been  taken  that  Mr. 
Ruck  should  not  at  that  time  excite  himself 
by  any  imnecessary  correspondence,  as  this 
witness  had  positive  orders  not  to  post  any 
letters,  from  the  supposed  lunatic  to  any  one, 
for  the  first  two  months.  After  that  time,  he 
was  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife.  So  stands 
the  case  of  Mr.  Ruck.  It  is  one  of  extreme 
importance,  when  the  recent  and  justly  pro- 
voked inquiry  about  lunatics  and  lunatic  asy- 
lums, occupies  public  attention,  and  excites 
public  sympathy.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
that  "  Mr.  Ruck  is  of  sound  mind,  and  com- 
petent to  manage  his  own  affairs,"  gives  him 
perfect  liberty;  but  it  cannot  cancel  the 
obloquy  of  the  recent  proceedings,  or  remove 
the  blame  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
subjected  him  rashly  to  the  restraint  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  His  future  character  depends 
on  himself.  By  temperate  habits,  and  a  steady 
line  of  conduct,  he  can  prove  that  a  lunatic 
asylum  is  an  unnecessary  abode  for  him — and 
then  the  stigma  of  his  detention  will  fall  rather 
on  his  detainers  than  on  himself. 

The  more  interesting  question  to  the  public 
is  the  cost  of  this  inquiry.  Mr.  Ruck  had 
considerable  possessions  in  more  than  one 
county,  and  he  had  wealthy  relatives.  To 
him — to  them,  the  commission  involves  eco- 
nomy for  two  years.  The  outlay  is  said  to 
have  been  two  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Ruck's 
estate  could  afford  that  money  in  exchange  for 
his  freedom ;  but  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 
a    person    put   out  of  the  way  for  several 
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reasons, — who  bad  not  an  estate — ^had  not  two 
thousand  pounds — ^had  no  relatives  who  cared 
for  the  matter ;  or  caring,  had  the  means  to 
expose  the  evil  and  to  obtain  the  correction  of 
the  wrong.  In  these  circumstances  the  lunatic 
asylum  may  be  more  convenient,  although 
more  costly  than  the  grave.  It  is  probably 
also  a  safe  and  short  road  to  the  latter.  The 
assertion  was  distinctly  proved  in  Mrs. 
Turner's  case,  that  one  medical  man  could  be 
found  in  charge  of  an  asylum,  who  was 
willing  to  retain  a  patient  aferthe  cure  had  been 
effected,  if  even  the  disease  had  existed.  The 
evidence  in  Mr.  Ruck's  case  proves  as  clearly 
"that  certificates  can  be  obtained  from 
medical  gentlemen  without  adequate  inquiry." 
One  of  the  two  parties  who  signed  the  certifi- 
cate for  Mr.  Ruck's  reception  in  the  Moor- 
crofb  asylmn,  is  famous  in  limacy  practice; 
yet  he  did  not  know  that  his  certificate  was 
lawless.  The  other  was  retired  from  practice, 
and  his  right  to  sign  is  doubtful.  The  keeper 
of  the  asylum — ^that  is,  the  medical  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  place,  should  have  an  intimate 
acquaintdbce  wiUi  the  law  affecting  his  busi- 
ness, but  upon  the  examination  of  this  gentle- 
man, he  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  subject 
He  made  entries  in  his  reception  book  for 
which  he  had  no  absolute  evidence ;  and  may 
have  subjected  himself  to  proceedings  from 
ignorance  of  the  legal  branch  of  his  profession. 
A  business  man  should  always  be  his  own 
lawyer  in  his  own  department  of  life.      A 


newspaper  editor  shoxdd  be  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  libel ;  an  omnibus  proprietor  shoold 
know  the  law  affecting  his  vehicles ;  and  the 
proprietor  of  a  lunatic  asylum  should  have  die 
acts  regarding  himself  and  his  property  Mj 
in  his  mind. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  opinion 
occurred  in  the  present  month.  One  mann- 
facturer  of  Birmingham  was  required  by  & 
merchant  to  cast  dies  for,  and  manufacture 
Turkish  piastres.  He  produced  the  act  of 
parliament  to  his  customer,  which  rendered 
the  order  illegal ;  and  escaped  trouble.  Tlie 
merchants  went  to  another  manufacturer  who 
executed  the  order  yi  ignorance  of  its  illegality 
probably,  "  and  is  in  "  no  end  of  sorrow." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  opinion  of  medical 
men  will  always  secure  justice  to  patients  in 
expensive  lunatic  asylums ;  while  the  parochial 
institutions  may  turn  out  their  patients  rather 
too  soon,  being  glad  to  be  quit  of  them. 
Mr.  Ruck*s  money  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pended to  prove  the  absurdity  of  this  safe- 
guard. The  persons  skilled  in  medical 
science  swore  pretty  nearly  right  and  left  on 
the  subject,  oome  of  them  consido^  the 
patient  a  dangerous  lunatic  still ;  othen 
thought  him  cured.  There  was  a  third  party 
who  believed  that  he  never  required  to  he 
cured  from  any  more  disease  than  drunken- 
ness, and  Mr.  Ruck's  two  thousand  pounds 
went  to  convince  England  that  it  has  not  a  safe 
law  of  lunacy. 


EARLY  FRENCH  ADVENTURERS  IN  INDU.; 
LABOURDONNAIS. 


It  was  the  month  of  June,  a.d.  1746,  that  the 
small  English  colony,  then  in  its  infancy  at 
Fort  St.  George,  Madras,  were  alarmed  and 
perplexed  by  the  well  founded  report  that  a 
powerful  French  fleet  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  Indian  seas,  under  the  command  of 
M.  Labourdonnais,  an  energetic  and  indefiati- 
gable  ofl&cer.  On  the  15th  of  the  following 
September  the  fears  of  the  colony  were  real- 
ised. The  French  fleet  anchored  off  the  fort, 
the  French  commander  landed  with  a  force  of 
2,000  men,  inclusive  of  Europeans,  sepoys, 
and  Cafi&es,  the  town  was  bombarded  and 
besieged,  and  after  Ave  days  ineffectual  resist- 
ance, capitulated.  Labourdonnais  coveted  the 
honour  of  displaying  French  colours  from  the 
signal  staff  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  he  pledged 
his  honour  to  restore  the  settlement  and  con- 
tent himself  with  a  small  ransom,  and  he  re- 
deemed his  pledge.    This  action  was  but  the 


commencement  of  a  long  series  of  battles  and 
warfare,  which  introduced  upon  the  stage 
many  extraordinary  and  highly  gifted  men 
whose  courage  and  other  merits  might  nevei 
have  been  developed  but  for  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  fabulous  wealth  of  India, 
rendering  that  country,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  a  bone  of  contention  amongst  divas 
European  nations.  Amidst  a  perfect  galaxy 
of  eany  heroes  Labourdonnais  and  Bos^  shine 
forth  the  most  conspicuous. 

Labourdonnais  was  bom  at  Si;  Malo,  in  ^ 
early  part  of  the  year  1699,  and  embraced  a 
seafarmg  life  when  he  was  only  ten  yem  old. 
When  he  was  only  fourteen,  that  is  in  171S, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  availing  himself  of  d» 
presence  of  a  Jesuit,  who  was  a  passenger  oe 
board,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments  t9 
the  acquirement  of  mathematics.     At  the  j«t- 
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teat  day  people  think  as  little  of  a  voyage  to 
India  or  Chma,  perhaps  less,  than  goodfolks 
half  a  century  since,  thought  of  a  journey  to 
Scotland.  Things,  however,  were  very  differ- 
ent then-a-days  to  now.  The  great  length  of 
the  voyage,  the  ignorance  of  the  seas  and 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  the  navigation, 
winds,  temperature,  climate,  <fec.,  all  these 
combined  to  deprivation,  through  months  and 
months,  of  fresh  meat,  or  other  nourishing 
aliment ;  and  worse  thwi  all,  the  often  short 
allowance  of  water,  rendered  India  a  serious 
matter  of  consideration,  and  one  that  required 
no  small  amount  of  energy,  boldnebs,  and 
enterprise.  The  key,  however,  to  most  things 
is  '*riche$"  India  possessed  this  attraction 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  there  were  not 
wanting,  from  the  eiyrliest  days  of  its  com- 
merce,  devotees  and  pilgrims  who  wended 
their  way  thitherwards. 

After  performing  several  voyages  to  other 
parts  of  Uie  world,  Labourdonnais  entered  the 
service  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  as 
second  lieutenant  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Surat. 
He  sailed  again  as  first  lieutenant,  in  1723, 
and  a  third  time  as  second  captain,  in  1724, 
being  then  only  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  his 
a^e.  In  every  voyage  he  had  found  opportu- 
nity to  distinguish  himself  by  some  remark- 
able action,  and  during  the  last,  so  indefati- 
gable was  he  in  ike  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge,  he  found  time  to  master  the 
principles  of  fortifications  and  tactics  under 
the  able  tuition  of  an  engineer  officer  who 
chanced  to  be  a  passenger  on  board. 

▲bout  this  period,  Labourdonnais  purchased 
a  veM^  of  his  own,  with  the  determinatiori  of 
remaining  in  India,  and  cruizing  about  on  his 
own  account    He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  frenchman  who  embarked  on  what  is 
called  the  covmtry  trade,  and  so  successful  was 
he  in  this  undertaking,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  he  realized  a  colossal  fortune. 
The   fabidous  pagoda  tree  had    proved   no 
fable  to  him,  and  he  might  at  this  period,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  unquenchable  ambition,  have 
retired  to  his  own  country  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  and  enjoyed  his  oHum  own  dig,  in  the 
land    of  his   forefathers.      The  force   of  his 
mind  is  said  to  have  procured  him  an  ascend- 
ancy wherever  its  influence  was  exerted.    On 
one  occasion,  whilst  at  anchor  with  his  vessel 
in    the  harbour  of  Mocha,  a  violent  dispute 
arose  between  the  crews  of  some  Portuguese 
vessels  and  those  of  some  Arab  grab$*  but  for 
the    interference  and  strenuous   exertions  of 
Liabonrdonnais  blood  would  inevitably  have 
been  shed,  and  the  most  serious  consequences 
resulted  to  a  conmierce  then  only  in  its  in- 
Gancy.     He  succeeded,  however,  in  pacifying 

•  LoDg-moonted  boats,  mostly  piratee. 


both  sides,  and  so  highly  did  the  viceroy  of 
Groa  appreciate  the  services  he  had  rendered 
the  Portuguese  nation,  that  he  invited  him 
into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  king's  ship,  the  order 
of  Ohrist,  the  rank  of  Fidalgo,  and  the  title  of 
agent  of  his  Portuguese  Majesty  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  In  this  appointment  he 
remained  for  two  years,  perfecting  himself  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  traffic  and  navigation  in 
India;  and  in  1733,  Labourdonnais,  then  in 
the  thirty -fourth  year  of  his  age,  returned  to 
France  a  wealthy  man,  and  one  well  honoured. 

But  his  return  to  his  own  country  was  only 
the  stepping  stone  to  fresh  honors.  Apprised 
of  his  knowledge  and  capacity,  the  fVench 
government  at  once  fixed  upon  him  as  a  man 
well  qualified  to  aid  in  raising  from  their  then 
depressed  condition,  their  colonies  in  the  East 
Indies.  Accordingly  in  1734,  Labourdonnais 
was  nominated  governor  of  the  Isles  of  France 
Bud  Bourbon,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
assumed  the  government.  So  little  had  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  these  islands, 
that  the  people,  few  in  number,  were  living  in 
nearly  a  state  of  nature ;  poor,  without  in- 
dustry, and  whoUy  ignorant  of  any  of  the 
useful  arts.  They  had  neither  magazines^ 
hospitals,  fortifications,  nor  defensive  forces, 
naval  or  military.  No  roads,  no  beast  of 
burden,  no  veblcles ;  Labourdonnais  found 
that  he  had  everything  to  do,  with  poor  means  ^ 
at  his  disposal  to  accomplish  so  gigantic  a 
task.  But  he  was  capable  ofeverything,  with 
a  hand  to  execute  and  a  head  to  contrive. 
He  could  construct  a  ship  from  the  keel,  or 
raise  a  fortress  from  its  foundation.  He  per- 
formed the  functions  of  engineer,  architect 
and  agriculturist;  broke  buUs  to  the  yoke, 
constructed  vehicles,  and  made  roads.  He 
apprenticed  blacks  to  the  few  handicraft  he 
carried  out  with  him ;  he  prevailed  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  in 
troduced  the  sugar,  cane  and  indigo  into  the 
islands.  From  the  former  of  which,  to  this 
very  day,  the  main  resources  of  the  Mauritius 
are  drawn. 

Labourdonnais  made  industry  and  the 
useful  arts  flourish ;  he  had  much  to  contend 
against,  both  from  the  natural  lassitude 
existing  in  these  latitudes,  as  also  from  the 
innate  indolence  of  the  natives,  and]  their 
thorough  antipathy  to  anything  requiring 
physical  or  mental  exertion.  Contending  with 
ignorance,  and  the  prejudice  of  those  who 
opposed  him  at  every  step.  To  introduce 
any  degree  of  order  and  vigilence  into,  the 
management  even  of  the  hospital  which  he 
had  constructed  for  the  sick,  he  /ound  it  in- 
dispensible  to  perform  the  office  of  super- 
intendent himself,  and  for  a  whole  twelve- 
month he  visited  it  regularly  every  morning. 
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Justice  had  been  adminiatered  by  the  council 
to  whom  that  function  regularly  belonged  in  a 
manner  which  produced  great  dissatisfaction. 
During  the  eleven  years — hear  oh  ye  lawyers 
and  barristers,  and  tremble  I  during  the  eleven 
years  Labourdonnais  was  governor,  there  was 
but  one  law  suit  in  Isle  of  France,  he  himself 
having  terminated  all  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion!!! 

The  vast  improvements  which  he  introduced 
in  the  islands  did  not  secure  him  from  the 
venomed  shaft  of  jealousy,  nor  the  disappro- 
bation of  his  employers.  Ship  captains  and 
other  visitants  of  the  islands  whom  he  checked 
in  their  unreasonable  demands,  and  from 
whom  he  exacted  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  filled  the  ears  of  the  company's 
directors  with  evil  reports,  to  which  these 
latter  gave  too  easy  credence.  With  too 
little  knowledge  for  accurate  judgment,  and 
too  little  interest  for  careful  inquiry  they  in- 
ferred culpability  because  there  was  accusa- 
tion, and  Labourdonnais  disgusted  with  such 
want  of  gratitude,  returned  to  France  fully 
determined  to  throw  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. To  this  however  the  minister  refused 
his  consent. 

Perceiving  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
that  a  rupture  was  approaching  between 
France  and  the  Maritime  powers,  his  power- 
ful mind  conceived  a  project"  for  striking  a 
formidable  blow  at  the  English  trade  in  the 
east.  Imparting  the  design  to  some  of  his 
friends,  he  projected  that  he  should  be  aided 
with  funds  sufficient  to  equip  as  ships  of  war 
six  vessels  and  two  frigates,  with  winch  being 
on  the  spot  when  war  broke  out,  he  declared 
he  could  sweep  the  seas  of  English  commerce 
before  a  fleet  could  arrive  for  its  protection. 
The  miiiistry  embraced  ihe  scneme,  but 
moulded  it  into  another  form.  They  proposed 
to  send  out  a  fleet  composed  partly  of  the 
King's  and  partly  of  the  Company's  fleet,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Labourdonnais. 
He  sailed  from  L'Orient  in  April  1741,  with 
five  ships  of  the  Company  and  about  1200 
seamen  and  500  soldiers.  Two  King's  ships 
were  to  have  formed  part  of  the  squadron,  but 
their  destination  to  his  disappointment,  was 
subsequently  altered.  He  found  also  that  of 
the  ship's  crews  three-fourths  had  never  been 
to  sea  before,  and  that  of  either  soldiers  or 
sailors  hardly  one  had  ever  fired  a  canon  or 
even  a  musket  before.  But  his  mind  was 
formed  to  contend  with — not  to  yield  to 
difficulties,  and  he  set  to  work  with  a  good 
will  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Labourdonnais  found  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Isle  of  France  that  Pondicherry  was  menaced 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  islands  of 
France  and  Bourbon  had  sent  their  garrisons 
to  Its  assistance.     After  a  few  necessary  opera- 


tions to  put  the  island  in  security,  lie  sailed 
for  Pondicherry,  and  arrived  there  on  the  8Qth 
September,  1741.  The  danger  was  blown 
over,  but  the  settlement  of  Mah^  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  had  been  eight  months  Uock- 
aded  by  the  natives.  He  repaired  to  Qte 
place  of  danger,  chastised  the  enemy,  re- 
established the  factory,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Mauritius.  Here  he  received  the  mortify- 
ing orders  of  the  Company  to  send  home  all 
the  vessels  under  his  command.  Again  he 
tendered  his  resignation  and  was  again  re- 
fused. 8o  he  betook  himself  with  all  pristine 
ardour  to  the  improvement  of  the  islands.  In 
1744  he  heard  that  war  had  been  dedared 
between  France  and  England.  He  was  now, 
however,  without  means  at  his  command. 

Unable  to  do  what  he  wished,  he  still  re- 
solved to  do  what  he  could.  He  detained 
ships  arriving  at  the  islands ;  six  men  of  war 
were  sent  to  him  from  Pondicherry  with 
pressing  solicitations  to  hasten  to  ita  protec- 
tion. Unusual  scarcity  prevailed  at  the 
islands.  The  captains,  out  of  humour,  ill 
seconded  Labourdonnais'  efforts ;  he  was 
obligf^d  to  make  a  lequisition  of  negroes  to 
man  the  fleet,  and  many  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  contend  againsL  In 
the  interval,  inteUig^ce  reached  him  that  five 
of  the.  Company's  ships  which  he  was  required 
to  protect,  and  authorized  by  the  king  to 
command,  were  on  their  way  ouL  They 
arrived  in  January,  1746.  The  delay  had 
consumed  much  of  the  provisions  so  difficultly 
procured,  and  the  newly  arrived  fle^  was 
short  of  necessaries  and  out  of  repair.  Hia 
giant  energies  however,  wrestled  wiA  eveiy 
difficulty.  As  fast  as  the  ships  were  fit  for 
sea,  they  were  despatched  to  Madagascar, 
where  provisions  were  plentiful,  he  himself 
following  in  the  last,  on  Uie  24th  March.  A 
great  tempest  arose  before  they  left  the  ida&d, 
which  destroyed  one  ship  and  damaged  the 
others.  Fresh  difficulties  were  encountered 
and  overcome.  In  passing  the  island  of 
Ceylon  they  received  intelligence  of  an  Eng- 
ish  fleet  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  <»i  a 
the  6th  of  July  the  two  fleets  encoontered ; 
distant  fight  ensued,  with  no  results  on  either 
side.  The  English  were  under  Commodore 
Peyton. 

At  Pondicherry,  Labourdonnais  found  a 
stumbling-block  to  all  his  plans  in  the  peiBOii 
of  Joseph  Francis  Duplex,  the  Frendi  go- 
vernor. Despite  everything,  however,  asd  a 
flattered  state  of  health,  he  succeeded,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  capturing  Madras. 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  LabomrdonBMs 
may  be  briefly  summed  up.  Betumiug  to 
Pondicherry,  die  opposition  he  had  there  ea* 
countered  broke  out  into  op^i  hostility.  He 
went  to  Achem  with  a  portion  o{  the   deet^ 
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but  unable  to  reach  that  port,  made  for  the  I 
islands.  Hastening  to  Europe  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  the 
vessel  he  was  passenger  on  board  of,  was  taken, 
and  brought  into  an  English  harbour.  La- 
bourdonnais  was  recognized  and  made  a  pri- 
soner, but  his  conduct  at  Madras  was  known 
and  appreciated.  All  ranks  received  him  with 
favour  and  distinction,  and  that  he  might  not 
be  detained,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  offered  to  become  security  for 
him  with  his  person  and  property.     The  Go- 


vernment declined  the  offer,  requiring  only  the 
word  of  80  honourable  a  man. 

In  his  own  country  he  was  persecuted  and 
reviled.  Three  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Bas- 
tile ;  his  name  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
basest  of  base  ingratitude.  A  soldier,  a  sailor, 
a  statesman;  a  man  of  endless  mental  re- 
sources, and  of  boundless  generosity,  and  the 
keenest  sense  of  honour,  it  is  not  to  be  mar- 
velled at  that  he  survived  the  uncalled  for 
insults  heaped  upon  him  by  his  country  only 
a  few  months. 


A    MIDNIGHT    WOOER. 


Wx  had  lost  our  way,  tbat  was  certaio. 

Now,  to  have  lost  our  way  in  the  basiling 
streets  of  a  city,  where  the  first  person  we  had  met 
could  haTe  put  us  in  tlie  right  track  again,  would 
have  been  a  thing  of  little  consequence,  but  to  have 
k»t  cor  way  in  a  mountainous  Welsh  district, 
where  we  might  walk  for  miles  without  encounter- 
ing aught  human,  was  a  very  different  affair. 

I  was  fortunate  in  my  eompanion.     He  was  one 
who  feared  nothing  by  daylight  or  dark,  and  our 
groping  about  was  to  him  only  a  scarce  of  amuse- 
ment.    I,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easy  in  my 
mind,  and  would  willingly  have  availed  myself  of 
the  first  shelter  on  the  way,  and  waited  for  the 
dmjrlight ;  but  even  here  I  was  defeated,  for  shelter 
tliere  was  none.     Our  intention  had  been  to  reach 
Pont   Neath  Yanghan,  a  little  village  of  half  a 
dozen  houses,  siluated  on  the  borders  of  Breck- 
nockshire, and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  South  Wales,  and 
we  had  gained  the  beautiful  Yale  of  Neath  on  a 
loweljr   moonlight  night,  but  the  mountains  that 
sarrounded  the  vale  and  the  dusky  foliage  made 
our  path  so  obscure  that  it  was  impossible  to 
/ollow  it,  and  we  were  continually  in  doubt  as  to 
tbe  turnings  we  should  take.     In  one  place  a  little 
bridge  cros&ed  a  brawling  rivulet,  over  which  we 
ou^bt  to  have  passed,  but  immediately  in  front  of 
it  m  limekiln  was  throwing  up  a  quantity  of  blue, 
purple,  and  yellow  flames,  making  the  scene  around 
resemble  the  wolfs  glen  in  "  Der  Frieschutz,*'  and 
\ra  <?ame  upon  this  unearthly  glare  so  suddenly  that 
^W'e  <ii^  not  see  the  dark  opening  behind  it,  and  in 
fiw^e  minutes  were  entirely  lost. 

TVe  wandered  for  an  hour  or  two  in  complete 
(]Arknei%  guided  only  by  the  noise  of  the  streamlet 
rtiBbing  over  the  masses  of  rock  that  formed  its 
rvtgg^  bed,  till  at  length  we  came  to  a  house  of 
gcpod.  Bite,  and  shouted  lustily  for  some  information 
n^P  to  the  way  to  the  village.  I  rattled  at  the 
grg^r^i^ti  gate,  and  immediately  the  loud  barking  of 
t«ro  o^  ihiee  dogs  seemed  to  arouse  the  slumbering 
[g^ggtmtcSf  for  in  a  short  time  a  man  came  down  to 
j,^    gimte^  not  so  thoroughly  dressed  as  a  D'Orsay 


would  have  considered  essential.  He  imagined  us 
to  be  no  better  than  |we  ought  to  be,  for,  as  he 
leaned  forward  to  look  at  us,  I  heard  a  most  un- 
pleasant "  dick,**  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
which  now  rose  above  the  distant  hills,  I  perceived 
a  huge  horse- pistol.  Again  we  were  in  a  difficulty, 
for  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  our 
Welsh  vocabulary  was  limited  to  a  few  conven- 
tional phrases.  We,  however,  contrived  to  make 
him  understand  that  we  had  lost  our  way,  where- 
upon our  worthy  friend  hastened  into  the  house, 
called,  and  was  answered  in  a  pleasant  female  voice, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a  beautiful  girl  of  some  two 
or  three  and  twenty  summers  made  her  appearance, 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  and  a  conference  in 
Welsh  took  place  between  the  father  and  daughter, 
for  such  appeared  to  be  their  relationship.  The 
end  of  this  was  that  the  young  lady,  in  good 
English,  invited  us  to  stay  till  daylight,  and 
informed  us  that  we  were  several  miles  from  our 
destination.  The  owner  of  the  house  seemed  to 
be  a  respectable  farmer — a  plain,  homely  kind  of 
man,  who  evidently  was  quite  willing  that  we 
should  make  ourselves  quite  at  home,  flis 
daughter  was  somewhat  superior  to  her  class. 

Priscilla  Owen  welcomed  us  into  the  house  in 
the  most  genial  manner,  and  began  to  make  up  the 
fii-e,  which  had  almost  died  out.  Throwing  on 
several  huge  logs  of  dry  wood,  a  cheerful  blaze  was 
soon  ascending  the  cavern-like  chimney.  Spread- 
ing a  table  cloth  that  vied  in  whiteness  with  the 
winter  snow,  she  set  before  us  the  remains  of  a 
ham,  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  some  capital  old 
Welsh  ale.  More  than  once  before  we  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  at  lonely  farm-houses  in 
wild  mountainous  districts,  and  had  with  difficulty 
persuaded  our  entertainers  to  accept  remuneration. 
But  really  the  fair  daughter  of  our  host  seemed  as 
desirous  of  pleasing  us  as  though  she  had  been  the 
landlady  of  a  wayside  inn.  After  supper  we  nar- 
rated our  used  up  experiences,  which,  for  her 
father's  ediBcation,  she  translated.  Her  mother, 
also,  a  straight* backed,  bright-eyed,  grey-haired 
old  lady,  such  as  one  rarely  sees,  except  at  a 
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oonatry  fimide,  joined  us,  speaking  English  qnite 
as  well  as  her  daughter.  HaTiog  once  been  in 
London^  she  was  eager  to  hear  anything  respecting 
that  wonderfal  city.  80  the  time  passed  cheer- 
fnlly  enough  for  an  hour  or  twoj  and  nobody  seemed 
to  think  of  sleep. 

The  moon  became  o? ercast  and  hidden  by  dark 
clouds,  and  the  wind  increased  to  a  perfeet  harri- 
cane.  It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
weather  had  hitherto  been  particularly  fine,  but 
now  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  winter  had  strode 
suddenly  upon  the  smiling  landscape.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  was  beaten  against  the 
diamond-paned  casement  with  fearful  yiolence. 
We  could  hear  the  babbling  rivulet  we  had  lately 
left  gradually  changing  its  tone,  swollen  by  the 
floods  that  poured  into  it  from  the  mountain  ridges, 
till  it  roared  like  a  cataract.  The  tall  trees  in  the 
Talley,  as  they  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  seemed  to  groan  beneath  the 
reustless  hand  of  some  invisible  demon  of  the 
storm.  The  wind  howled  down  the  chimney,  and 
battled  with  the  cheerful  blaze  for  the  mastery. 
80  violent  and  so  sudden  was  the  i4>proach  of  the 
storm,  that  a  sentiment  of  awe  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  the  party,  and  the  conversation 
dropped. 

My  friend  L.  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

In  one  of  the  Inlls  of  the  tempest  he  remarked 
to  me,  "  Do  yon  not  think  at  this  moment  of  the 
invisible  world  P" 

He  had  divined  my  thoughts :  for  the  influence 
of  the  roaring  torrent  without,  the  creaking 
branches,  the  pattering  ndu,  the  weird  voice  of  the 
wind,  whistling  its  fantasias  inharmoniously  in  the 
chimney,  acted  powerfully  npon  my  imagination, 
and  conjured  up  phantoms  of  tlie  past  and  wild 
dreams  of  the  future  that  would  liave  vanished 
instantly  on  a  calm  and  peaceful  evening. 

I  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  a  reverie  that  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  answer  the  remark,  but  involun- 
tarily, as  though  the  spectres  my  imagination  had 
conjured  up  now  stood  palpably  before  me,  I  gazed 
vacantly  round  the  large  and  dimly-lighted  j-oom. 
My  example  evidently  moved  Friscilla  to  make  a 
similar  examination.  She  saw  that  I  noticed  her, 
and  smiled  faintly,  but  immediately  became  very 
pale,  and  sat  for  some  time  looking  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire. 

'^  I  am  no  believer  in  supernatural  appearances,** 
said  my  companion,  "  but  really  there  are  more 
things  in  Heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy." 

'*  Travelling  once  in  France  I  put  up  at  a  little 
wayside  hotel,  asking  first  if  I  could  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  night.  Mine  host  assured  me,  with 
a  great  deal  of  French  politeness,  that  the  house 
would  indeed  be  honoured  with  Monsieur's 
presence — all  of  which  Monsieur  perfectly  under- 
stood would  be  charged  for  in  the  bill  next  day. 
However  Monsieur,  doubting  if  he  might  not  go 
farther  and  fare  worse,  wisely  resolved  on  staying 
white  he  was.    Time  passed  till  it  was  mnch  too 


late  to  try  another  house,  when  the  oudfare  dlieid 
came  to  me  with  the  most  comical  mixture  of  can- 
niug  and  apologetic  assurance  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
even  on  the  countenance  of  a  French  hotdkeeper.'* 

"  There  was  one  little  eironmstance  he  regretted 
not  to  have  informed  Monsieur,'*  he  said. 

"  What  was  that  P**  I  asked. 

"Well,  to  be  sure  it  vras  nothing  very  seriois, 
and  Monsieur,  being  a  brave  Englishman,  wonM 
think  nothing  of  it ;  but  the  only  ehsmbfer  he 
could  spare  was  one  in  the  rear  el  the  premkcs, 
and  separated  from  the  mam  buildings.  Monsieor 
would,  however,  find  it  a  magnificent  mpartment, 
and  as  to  any  slight  noises  Monsieur  might  hear  in 
the  night  he  need  not  be  alarmed  thereat.** 

All  this  was  said  in  a  very  deprecatory  tone.  I 
laughed  at  the  man*8  artfulness  in  withholding  tins 
information  till  it  was  too  kte  to  try  another  house, 
and  assured  him  that  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
haunted  room  was  rather  an  agreeable  excitcmeit 
than  otherwise,  and  begged  him  to  send  me 
instantly  some  supper  and  a  bottle  of  his  best 
wine. 

**Diable!  they  are  a  strange  raoe  lliese 
English,**  I  heard  him  matter  to  another  goest^ 
as  he  descended  the  stairs  to  give  orders  for  oj 
repast. 

I  retired  to  rest,  bat  in  ease  the  pretended 
ghost  might  turn  out  to  be  a  rol^r,  I  took  ike 
precaution  to  load  my  pistols  and  pibee  ^kcm  on 
the  pillow.  I  had  no  fear — none  in  the  kast»  bat 
the  mere  fact  of  expecting  wmetkim^  kepi  me 
awake. 

For  two  or  three  hours  all  was  silent  aa  death, 
aad  I  was  just  beginning  a  comfortable  dose, 
when  tramp !  tramp !  came  a  footstep  opon  the 
staircase  lending  to  my  bedroom.  These  steps 
were  so  regular  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  the 
action  of  a  machine  than  anything  human.  l%cj 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  sat  np  in  bed  aod 
grasped  one  of  my  pistols,  when  the  door  was  bust 
open  with  a  terrific  crash,  and ^** 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  my  friend  atofiped 
abruptly,  for  a  long,  melancholy  howl  from  the 
dogs  was  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  tempest,  aad 
the  latch  of  the  outer  door  dicked  shaip^.  At 
door  was  hastily  opened,  and  a  tall,  finely-formed 
young  man  in  a  foreign  garb  stood  tiiere. 

Before  anyone  else  had  time  to  discover  tltf 
features  of  the  stranger,  Friscilla  msbed  tovwb 
him  with  an  exclamation  of  glad  snrprise,  and  tliea 
a  strange  revulsion  of  feeting  seized  her.  We 
were  all  chilled  and  astonished,  for  the  manner  of 
the  man  was  very  strange  and  nuusoaL 

He  answered  not  Friscilla,  but  fixed  bis  glmMa 
first  on  one,  then  on  another  of  the  party,  at  tlw 
same  time  beckoning  and  pointuig  toward  tiM 
door  with  frantic  gestures.  At  length  he  aenad 
me  by  the  shoulder,  as  though  he  wondd  Wve 
dragged  me  oat  of  the  room.  I  recoiled  from  Vmt 
for  his  whole  expression  was  savage  and  ^_ 
unearthly.  For  a  second  he  sCood  in  a  fixed  a 
tnde,  then  taming  saddenly  dadied  oat  eff 
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room,  while  the  terriSed  Prisdlhi  fainted;  and 
Farmer  Owen,  seizing  his  gnn  from  a  coper  of  the 
room,  dashed  down  the  lane  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
only  direction  his  strange  visitor  could  have  taken. 

Leaving  the  al&ighted  girl  with  her  mother,  L. 
and  I  took  a  lantern,  and,  gnided  somewhat  by  its 
feeble  light,  followed  the  farmer.  We  made  our 
way  through  the  storm,  but  did  not  come  up  with 
him,  for  knowing  the  path  so  well  he  could  easily 
outstep  ns ;  and  wet,  cold,  weary,  and  disappointed 
we  returned  to  the  cottage.  The  storm  had  some- 
what abated.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  we  were 
near  the  house,  when  L.  exclaimed — 

"Did you  hear  that  J" 

I  listened  for  some  time,  but  could  hear  nothing. 

"There — there — again.  You  must  certainly 
hear  it  now,"  he  said,  for  his  hunting  experiences 
had  rendered  him  quicker  of  hearing  than  me. 

This  time  I  fancied  I  heard  a  long  wild  cry  for 
help  at  some  considerable  distance. 

*'  Let  us  go  at  once,**  said  L. 

Forgetting  the  state  of  the  road  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
we  made  for  the  direction  of  the  sound.  £y-and- 
bye  we  came  to  a  turn  in  the  narrow  road,  and  a 
faint  moan  was  heard  close  at  hand.  A  moment 
afterwards,  and  the  cries  for  help  were  explained. 

A  young  man  lay  on  the  roadside  apparently 
iDJored,  and  beside  him  stood  our  friend  the 
hrmex  and  the  stranger  who  had  abruptly  entered 
the  farm-house. 

We  assisted  to  carry  the  young  man  to  the 
farm,  but  before  we  arrived  he  begged  us  to  put 
him  down.  Li  the  confusion  of  the  storm,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  had  mistaken  his 
/ooting  at  a  place  where  the  stream  was  crossed  by 
a  rude  stone  bridge,  and  had  fallen  down  a  steep 
TETine.  He,  however,  assured  us,  that  he  was  not 
much  injured  by  the  fall. 

As  he  spoke,  the  farmer,  taking  the  lantern, 
held  it  close  to  the  young  man's  face,  and  said 
some  words  in  Welch  to  the  stranger,  who  replied 
in  the  same  language. 

I  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  extraordinary 
likeness  between  the  injured  man  and  our  silent 
visitor;  but  when  we  went  into  the  house,  the 
latter  young  man  darted  forward  to  Priscilla,  who 
exclaimed,  "  Are  you  Philip,  or  a  spirit  P  " 

He  endeavoured  to  calm  her  agitation,  and 
Priscillsy  when  she  was  somewhat  re-assured,  asked 


how  he  came  in  before,  making  such  strange  ges- 
tures, and  leaving  without  saying  a  word. 

"Why,  bless  the  girl,  that  was  not  I,"  Philip 
replied,  "  that  was  my  brother  Arthur.  Every- 
body says  he  resembles  me,  and  I  think  he  must 
indeed,  when  even  you  cannot  tell  the  difference." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  speak,  and  tell  us  what 
was  the  matter — (Philip  had  told  her  briefly  how 
the  accident  happened,  and  had  assured  her  many 
times  over  that  he  was  not  hurt) — and  why  has  he 
not  come  back  with  you  P  " 

We  looked  round  the  room,  and  perceived  for 
the  first  time  that  our  strange  visitor  was  missing. 
"It  is  useless  calling  after  him,**  said  Philip; 
"  he  lodges  at  Llandaff ,  and  no  doubt  he  has  gon^, 
back  there.  Unfortunately  he  had  a  sun-stroke 
at  Bombay,  and  never  quite  recovered  from  it,  and 
the  least  excitement  paralyses  his  entire  facul- 
ties." 

"But  why  have  I  not  heard  from  you,  dear. 
Philip  P  I  thought  it  was  your  ghost  coming  into 
the  room." 

".Because  I  wished  not  to  put  my  foot  on 
English  ground  till  I  could  ask  Parmer  Owen's 
daughter  to  be  my  wife  without  giving  up  the 
comforts  or  enjoyments  of  her  old  home.  When 
I,  a  penniless  man,  asked  your  father's  consent, 
though  he  made  no  unreasonable  objections,  I  was 
not  satisfied ;  so  I  said  to  myself — we  are  both 
young;  perhaps  the  old  gentleman  is  right.  I 
will  work,  and  wait  a  little  longer ;  and  I  left  my 
ship,  went  to  Australia,  and  brought  from  it, 
fairly  and  honestly,  £700  of  its  gold  I  and  now  I 
have  taken  Meredith's  fturm,  and  only  want  one 
thing  to  make  me  happy — its  little  mistress." 

The  farmer  required  a  translation,  and  Prisdlla 
had  to  render  the  proposal  into  Welch ;  and  that 
completed,  with  many  hearty  congratulations  over 
the  agreeable  character  and  purpose  of  our  ghost, 
just  as  the  little  Dutch  clock  struck  two»  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  loft  us,  and  heaping 
more  logs  on  the  fire,  with  a  truss  or  two  of  straw 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  help  of  great  coats  and 
blankets^  we,  the  three  visitors,  were  soon  sound 
asleep. 

You  would  not  find  Priscilla  Owen  at  her  father's 
farm  now.  She  became  the  happy  mistress  of 
Meredith*s  farm,  and  the  wife  of  our  ghost*s  bro- 
ther, under  whose  management  the  land  flourishes, 
by  help,  too,  of  the  Australian  gold. 


MENAM    AND     8IAM. 


P&ocBit>ii}0  Up  the  river  was  another  tedious 
work,  although  the  scenery  was  exceedingly  varied 
And  picturesque^  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
small  hamlets,  and,  at  intervals,  building  yards  for 
canoes. 

The  first  considerable  town  of  any  importance 


was  Saklat,  where  there  existed  some  extensive 
fortifications,  which,  however,  were  in  a  ruinous 
and  defenceless  condition 

In  some  parts,  the  Menam  is  nearly  a  mile  broad, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  not  half  that  distance ;  every- 
where, however,  it  is  of  profound  depth,  admitting 
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vessels  of  the  largest  draught  of  water  to  approach 
the  shores  oa  either  side,  so  that  tho  bowsprit  of 
oar  vessel,  in  tacking,  oflen  became  entaugled  in 
the  mangroTe  bushes  by  the  water  side,  scaring 
away  birds  of  beaut.fnl  plumage,  and  troops  of 
chattering  monkeys.  As  we  approached  the  capital, 
the  busy  hum  of  life  and  activity  proved  a  great 
relief  to  the  monotony  and  intense  silence  hereto* 
fore  encountered.  Canoes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
paddled  by  women  with  infinite  skill,  and  piled  up 
with  every  description  of  marketable  goods,  were 
plying  from  bank  to  bank,  and  hamlet  to  hamlet, 
disposing  of  these  to  any  casual  customer.  There 
were  canoes  with  perfect  pyramids  of  delicious 
mangoes;  and  other  fruit  canoes,  with  a  whole 
cooking  apparatus  on  board,  inclusive  of  the  viands 
necessary,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  ducks, 
of  which  both  Chinese  and  Siamese  are  exceedingly 
fondf  retailing  chow-chow  soup  and  other  appe- 
tising messes,  not  only  to  villagers,  ploughmen, 
and  the  peasantry,  but  also  to  the  occupants  of 
other  boats  whose  traffic  consisted  in  live  poultry, 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  areca  (or  beetlenut),  all 
of  whom,  from  exercise  and  air,  were  gifted  with 
sharp  appetites,  which  required  to  be  appeased. 
Gradually  but  visibly  the  throng  increased,  present- 
ing to  the  stranger  a  singularly  picturesque  scene. 

A  sudden  bend  in  the  river  brought  us  in  sight 
of  the  dry-docks  of  Siam,  where,  at  the  time,  ontf 
or  two  stately,  square-rigged  ships,  built  strictly 
npon  English  model,  and  under  English  supervision, 
were  undergoing  repairs.  Another  bend,  and  a 
magnificent  panorama  burst  upon  our  delighted 
gase — the  whole  vast,  flowing  city  of  Bangkok, 
the  capital  of  this  immense  kingdom. 

Fancy  a  splendid  stream,  running  in  a  straight 
line  before  your  eyes  for  upwards  of  a  mile  ^  aye, 
just  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  objects.  On 
either  side,  in  treble  and  quadruple  tiers,  moored 
to  the  banks,  or  to  immense  posts  driven  into  the 
river,  are  innumerable  floating  little  huts,  being 
prettily  painted,  with  thatched  roofs,  and  raised 
npon  bamrboo  rafts  of  several  feet  thickness,  which 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  material  and  contents 
of  these  huts,  besides  forming  a  species  of  artificial 
foundation  which  excludes  the  great  damp.  These 
houses  are  so  moored  and  arranged  as  to  constitute 
streets  and  alleys  on  the  water,  plying  amongst 
which,  like  our  carts  and  omnibuses,  were  canoes 
of  all  sizes  and  shape8,--for  scarcely  a  house  is 
attached  to  its  neighbouring  domicile,  and  the 
natives  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  canoe  if  only 
going  a  few  doors  off  to  call  upon  a  friend. 

The  surface  of  the  river  itself  was  literally  dotted 
vnth  canoes,  large  and  small  junks,  and  European 
vessels  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions ;  amongst  these, 
ever  and  anon,  we  passed  a  floating  house,  which, 
assisted  by  the  tide,  was  being  paddled  along, 
amidst  the  holbwing,  screaming,  and  hooting  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  some  fresh  destination  up  the  river, 
perhaps  imagined  to  be  more  aristocratic,  healthier, 
or  better  suited  for  business. 

Most  of  the  fint  row  of  houses  were  shops. 


where  the  shopkeeper  and  his  goods  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  seen  by  the  passers  by,  and  where 
the  latter  touted  for  himself  with  incessant  zeal. 
Amo;igst  other  articles,  it  was  no  uncommon  thiiig 
to  see,  exposed  for  sale,  girls  of  from  thirteen  to 
seventeen,  and  bid  for  by  uxorious  old  Mnssnlmen, 
and  other  natives  in  India,  who  indulge  in  extensive 
harems ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  thMi 
to  be  knocked  down  for  a  dollar.  There  is  a  striet 
understanding,  however,  in  these  transactious— 
firstly,  that  the  girl  is  never  to  leave  the  kingdom 
(this  is  a  law  stringently  enforced  by  the  King) ; 
secondly,  that  in  case  the  merchant  disapproves  of 
his  bargain,  or  gets  tired  of  her,  or  leaves  ike 
country,  he  is  then  to  return  her  upon  the  hands 
of  her  father,  with  just  as  much  dowry  as  be  chooses 
over  and  above  the  price  originally  paid. 

As  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  we  passed  on  the 
left  bank  the  prettily  erected  residences  of  spmeof 
the  American  missionaries,  and  the  Portuguese 
Consulate,  which  were  all  built  on  the  shore,  and 
on  a  pretty  green  slope  dose  to  the  European 
burial-place.  About  half  a  mile  further  on  brought 
qs  opposite  the  British  factory,  and  dose  to  the 
pier  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  late  Robert 
Hunter,  Esq.,  so  well  known  in  connexion  with 
the  Siamese  Twins. 

No  sooner  was  the  anchor  down  off  the  Brilisk 
Factory,  Bangkok,  than  we  were  boarded  by  Mr. 
Hunter  and  bis  young  partner,  Mr.  Huyes,  both 
of  whom  were  rtal  princes  as  regards  hospitality, 
and  by  them  harried  on  shore  to  become  inmates 
of  their  house  for  so  long  as  we  diose  to  remain  at 
Bangkok.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  a  residat 
there  for  nearly  two  years,  and  but  for  an  attad:  ol 
cholera  which  scared  me  from  the  place  at  a 
moment's  warning,  I  might  now,  pertiaps,  have 
been  a  millionaire,  and  holding  high  rank  under  his 
Siamese  Majesty.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
little  to  regret  or  lament,  when  I  consider  that,  of 
all  the  Europeans  then  there  resident,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  American  missionary  or  two,  not  ooe 
survives. 

Soon  after  taking  up  my  quarters  at  the  British 
Factory,  Mr.  H.  introduced  me  to  the  Me  cC 
Siam,  including  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  is 
now,  I  believe,  the  second  king  of  Siam.  TL^  was 
then  designated  the  Prince  **  Chou  Faa,"  and  was 
one  of  those  natural  geniuses  we  sometimes  meet 
with  amongst  half  barbarous  nations,  who,  wJA 
very  little  tuition  or  assistance,  had  acquired  an 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  European  langmges 
and  customs,  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  well  iafbmed 
in  many  branches  of  the  sdences  and  arts.  I  said, 
I  believe,  that  this  prince  is  now  the  seeond  king; 
and  I  am  indined  to  be  confirmed  in  thia  Kff^&ff 
from  the  benevolence  and  knowledge  attributed  to 
King  No.  2  by  '  modern  traveiiers ;  but  them 
Siamese  dignitaries  rejoice  in  such  a  multitade  of 
novel  and  unpronounceable  names  that  it  is  i 
to  recognize  the  plain  Ciiou  Faa  in  the  ^ 
soverdgu,  whose  names  and  titles  are  ie^wm. 
was  so  extraordinary  a  man,  however,  and  vttri 
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80  benevolent,  that  further  on  I  must  be  permitted 
to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  description  of  bis 
person,  his  character,  and  his  manifold  accom- 
plishments. Meanwhile  I  must  lean  upon  memory's 
staff,  and  endeavour  to  describe  our  every-day  life 
•t  Bangkok  during  the  existence  of  fine  weather 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  monsoons  or 
rainy  seasons. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  fine  weather  we 
were  usoallj  early   risers,  as  much  perhaps  by 
force  as  inclination,  for  no  sooner  did  the  first 
dawn  of  dayUght  appear  in  the  east  than  countless 
myriads  of  noisy  thievish  crows  would  wing  their 
way  over  the   city,   bound   from  their  roosting 
places  amongst  the  numerous  cocoanut  and  mango 
topes  in  the  environs  towards  the  open  rice  fields, 
where  they,  doubtless,  breakfasted  upon  eariy  and 
astonished  grubs,  and  other  small  fry,  which  are 
oonaidcred,  perhaps,  dainties  by  gourmand  crows. 
To  say  the  truth,  however,  these  S^mese  crows 
were  not  over  particular  as  to  their  diet ;  every- 
thing was  fish  that  came  to  their  net,  from  the 
carcase  of  some  unwieldy  hippopotamus  to  an  un- 
lucky eel,  whose  wandering  propensities  may  have . 
left  it  high  and  dry  as  the  waters  receded  from  the 
banks.     Thieves  and  insolent  withal  were  these 
said  crows,  and  the  hideous   din  their    cawing 
created,  lasting,  as  it  did,  a  perpetual  tumult  from 
dawn  till  sunrise,  effectually  excluded  sleep  from 
our  eyes,  especially  aided  and  abetted  as   they 
were    by    the    barking    of    pariah    dogs,    and 
the  perpetual  crowing,  cackling,  and  quacking  of 
the  cockSy  hens,  and  ducks,  so  plentiful  in  every 
part  of  Bangkok.     Under  these  circumstances — 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity — we  were  all  early 
risers,  and  the  first  thing  done  on  quitting  our 
stifling   bed  rooms,  which  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
oigbt  oftentimes  rendered  unbearable,  was  to  have 
i   delicions  plunge  into   the  cool    and   inviting 
waters  of  the  Menam,  whence  we  emerged  after 
lalf  an  bour*8  swim,  or  so,  thoroughly  braced  up 
md  ready  to  bear  with  the  fatigues  and  heat  of  the 
lay.     In  this  wholesome  and  pleasant  pastime  we 
rere  j<mied  by,  I  may  safely  say,  one  half  of  the 
»opnliaion  of  Bangkok,  inclusive  of  men,  women, 
nd  children — for  this  amphibious  people  all  learn  to 
wim  abnoat  horn  the  hour  they  are  able  to  crawl 
boat — a  very  neoeasary  precaution,  however,  con- 
idering  how  often  their  canoes  get  capsized  in 
nfreqoented  parts  and  creeks  of  the  river,  where 
ssistanoe  is  barely  at  hand.     Indeed  the  Siamese, 
uder  such  circumstances,  never  think  of  assisting 
ich   other.     Holding  hard  by  the  capsized  oanoe 
lose  who  have  met  with  the  mishap  make  for  the 
rarest    vessel   or  floating  house,  and  there  set 
leoQselves  to  rights  as  best  they  can.     The  ladies 
iriDg   these  morning  ablutions,  though  clad  in 
icir  evcrj-day  apparel  (which  was  suffered  subse- 
zcntjj  to  dry  upon  them  in  the  sun),  swam  and 
vcd  with   case  and  dexterity,  and  it  was  no  un 
immon  occurrence  for  our  small  party  to  be  occa- 
msUj    astonished   by   the   apparition    of  some 
ighiag    damsel  amongst  us,  who,  aftpr  giving 


herself  a  shake  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  woyldas 
suddenly  disappear  and  rejoin  her  friends,, perhaps 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  stream. 

After  our  early  ablutions,  whilst  the  sun  was  yet 
young,  and  the  morning  air  bracing,  we  generally 
indulged  in  a  game  or  two  at  skittles  in  the  ground 
behind  the  British  Factory ;  this  brought  appetite, 
and  appetite  the  cry  for  breakfast.  H.'s  servants, 
though  all  Siamese,  had  long  been  drilled  in 
English  customs,  and  with  capital  tea  and  coffee 
and  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  they  daily  spread 
his  hospitable  board.  After  breakfast,  which  was 
usually  017 er  by  eight,  we  promenaded  the  front 
verandah  overlooking  the  river  and  enjoyed  a 
whiff  of  tobacco.  As  this  was  our  regular 
custom,  and  we  usually  occupied  about  half  an 
hour  in  this  help-digeition  constitutional,  many  of 
the  Chinese  and  Siamese  living  on  the  opposite 
bank  attributed  it  to  some  religious  ceremonial, 
and  gravely  inquired  of  H.  the  reason  and  cause 
for  such  repeated  penance — for  the  idea  of  walking 
for  pleasure  would  in  their  estimation  have  been 
tantamount  to  insanity. 

About  this  time  of  the  day  presented  the 
busiest  spectacle  at  Bangkok  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Interminable  canoes,  filled  with 
beggarly  Talopians,  or  priests,  dad  in  their  gamboge 
vestments,  plied  from  house  to  ho\}se  securing  their 
daily  rations,  whilst  the  river  literally  swarmed 
with  vendors  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Fresh 
fish,  very  excellent  and  of  many  varieties,  fowls, 
ducks,  pigs,  capital  vegetables,  and  most  delicious 
fruit,  the  great  part  of  these  boats  being  plied  by 
young  girls,  whose  plaintive  and  varied  cries  were 
a  pleasant  break  to  the  otherwise  monotonous 
routine  of  daily  life  in  Siam.  Many  of  these  poor 
creatures  were,  however,  only  (Jochin  Chinese 
slaves,  who  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  their 
customers  and  the  quantity  they  disposed  of,  not, 
alas  !  only  for  their  miserable  pittance  of  food,  but 
for  the  hopes  of  protection  from  the  brutality  and 
ruffianism  of  their  proprietors.  I  have  known, 
many  and  many  a  time,  a  poor  delibate  child  of 
barely  ten  years  of  age  plying  from  early  dawn 
until  long  after  midnight,  fearing  to  return  without 
the  expected  amount  which  they  were  ordered  to 
realise  by  that  day's  marketing. 

By  10  a.m.  the  river  became  comparatively 
deserted,  the  heat  of  the  day  commenced  to  set  in, 
the  greater  mass  of  canoes  with  vendables  had 
descended  the  river  in  search  of  more  customers, 
the  crows  came  back  cawing  noisily  from  the  open 
fields,  and  sought  refuge  under  the  shelter  of 
dwelling-house  roofs  or  stately  trees,  always,  how- 
ever, on  the  qui  vive  for  a  felony.  Merchants 
and  tradesmen  were  busily  occupied  about  their 
several  avocations,  pariah  dogs  investigated  dirt 
heaps  in  search  of  some  stray  bone  or  any  offal,  and 
those  who  had  nothing  in  particular  to  demand 
their  time  or  attention,  lolled  in  easy  chairs  in  the 
shady  side  of  balconies,  and  tried  to  extract  in- 
struction  or  amusement  from  books  twenty  times 
perused,  or  stale  old  files  of  European  newnpapcrs- 
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Eleven  p.m.  and  a  canoe  of  rather  an  aristocratic 
character,  judging  from  the  number  of  rowers,  is 
paddled    alongside   the   pier ;  thence   emerges   a 
portly   old   gentleman,    lightly  clad    withal,   yet 
reputed  of  enormous  wealth.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  traders  wiih  China,  Cambogia,  and 
Cochin  China.     He   has  called  on  some  purely 
business  matters,  and  is  attended  by  some  score  of 
cringing     followers,    who  walk    behind   him    so 
doubled  up  that  a  stranger  would  imagine  that 
they  were   individually  suffering  from  a  sudden 
attack  of  spasms  in  the  stomach.     The  great  man 
comes  upstairs  and  squats  himself  on  the  floor  in 
the  first  verandah ;  he  is  exhausted  from  waddling 
up  from  the  seaside,  and  is  decidedly  winded,  as 
well  he  may  be,  from  the  enormous  amount  of  fat 
be    carries    about    with   him.      His   obsequious 
followers  crawl  about  with  deep  humility,  striving 
to    outvie  each  other  in  serving    this   Siamese 
Dives.     One  carries  a  teapot  full  of  cold  tea,  and 
refreshes   him   with  sundry  small  cupsfuU  there- 
from ;  another   fans  him,  a  third    prepares  his 
cigarette,  and  a  fourth,  armed  with  a  species  of 
brass  pestle  and   mortar,  combines   therein    the 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  indispensable  beetle- 
nut — for  the  fat  man  has  lost  nearly  all  his  teeth, 
and  cannot  masticate   properly  without  artificial 
aid.     To  a  few  leaves  of  the  beetle  a  small  lump  of 
chunam  (or  lime),  a  roll  of  leaf  tobacco  are  thrust 
into  the  mortar,  and  ground  into  an  abominable 
paste,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  great 
man  supplies  his  cheeks  with  a  quid,  ruminates, 
expectorates,  and   talks  quietly  in  a  low  husky 
▼oice  about  the  business  upon  which  he  has  called, 


varying  this  occupation  occasionall;  by  calling  for 
a  boree,  some  half  dozen  of  which  are  alw&jsRtdj 
to  hand,  at  which  he  whiffs  placidly  till  his  Insisess 
is  ended,  and,  it  being  near  noon,  sandrj  enrii^ 
remind  him  that  it  is  time  to  be  o(  as  bis  middij 
meal  is  awaiting  him. 

We,  too,  remember  that  it  is  out  tiffia  to- 
Cooled  India  ale  is  not  to  be  despised  wheo  the 
thermometer  ii  at  a  hundrei  in  the  shade*,  ao 
thinks  also   Monsiegneur,   the  Bomaa  Cttkhe 
Bishop,  and  a  few  of  the  French  priests  residing 
hard  by,  who,  hatless,  have  been  toiliBf  thiwgfe 
the  forenoon  sun  on  deeds  of  aln»-ginflg  «^ 
visiting  the  sick.  They  accordingly  drop  inbecme 
they  know  they  are  always  welcome.    Of  the  eac 
opinion   are  sundry  English  and  Irish  shppen. 
who  pull  alongside  just  in  time  for  a  souk.  Net 
of  the  same  opinion  are  the  American  muaBMiWi, 
who  eye  us  sternly  from  their  verandahs  wet^ 
way.     Total  abstinence  is  thor  principb,  m 
worthy  indSfatigable  men  they  doubtless  a»,ia 
many  rcspecti*  though  they  set  us  dqwa  as  tofiiR 
for  indulging  in  Hodgson's  ale.    Ncrer  wm 
with  consciences  as  clear  as  the  ale  itself,  we JJ^ 
down  to  tifl^  with  pleasant  chat  and  roenj  Iw^J 
and,  after  that,  whilst  the  very  crows  (^-li»W 
are  gaping  for  any  stray  breath  of  air,  wesl^ 
overcome  by  heat  and  relaxation,  sock  relief  ifttw 
afternoon  siesta.     The  hour  of  midday  has  uM 
and  the  whole  of  Bangkok  is  hushed  in  «l«J« 
silence.     The   river  is   deserted,  the  shops  w 
desolate,  and  the  inhabiUnts  for  the  vhm^  P 
wrapt  in  profound  slumber. 


HOLLINGSWORTH'S    CHILDE    ERCONWOLD.* 


This  mysterious  story  told  in  the  introduction  of 
this  poem  is,  we  suppose,  correct,  although  imper- 
fect The  name  assumed  by  the  author  was  tiiat 
of  the  family  of  his  nurse,  in  which  he  passed  his 
early  youth.  He  was  placed  with  them .  by  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  high  position,  in  London,  we 
are  told,  and  by  a  clergyman,  who  dates  £rom  near 
liverpooL  This  clergyman  had  promised  to  the 
lady  that  he  would  conceal  her  name,  and  yet 
educate  her  son,  in  return  for  payments  to  be 
made  for  these  services.  The  future  poet  was, 
therefore,  in  due  time  withdravm  finom  the  homely 
cottage  of  the  nurse,  and  educated  in  the  rectory. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  studious,  although  a 
wilful  child,  and  these  characteristics  aocompanied 
lus  short  life.  He  did  not  follow  any  profession, 
and  this  usual  apology  for  Hying,  with  persons  of 
independent  means,  was  not  requisite  in  his  cir- 
cumstances.   A  young  lady  visited  at  the  rectory. 


and  became  acquainted  vnth  its  hapless,  Baaeks 
lodger.  An  attachment  gradually  grew  into  a* 
istenoe  between  them,  and  he  sought  th«  Isd?^ 
hand,  or  some  encouragement  in  his  suit  bm  hff 
friends.  They  made  some  inquiry  into  his  frsib 
and  his  prospects.  He  had  neither.  He  vas  &• 
owned,  and  his  prospects  depended  v^  ^ 
eaptioe  of  a  lady,  wh<Hn  he  had  never  aeen^  ^^ 
addresft— cTen  whose  name,  he  did  not  know,  id 
respecting  whom  all  infonnation  was  refot^  ^ 
>iim  resolutely  by  his  guardian  in  holy  oro^ 
In  these  circumstances  the  young  lady's  fn^ 
opposed  his  proposal,  and  that  fact  need  sot  ^' 
cite  much  surprise,  for  as  yet  the  lover  had  d* 
nothing  for  himself;  and  those  who  were,  in  ^ 
respect,  responsible  for  his  existence  disoww* 
him,  in  a  manner  absolutely  more  eruelthaas 
they  had  provided  for  his  training  to  (waJO* 
labour,  and  by  some  means  had  placed  a  ooi^f 
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hundred  pounds  into  his  hand  to  stock  a  small 
farm.  The  friends  of  this  lady  might,  therefore, 
Yeiy  properly  haye  urged  her  to  decline  the  pro- 
posal of  a  young  man  without  fiamily,  fortune, 
name,  or  profession;  although  this  seems  to  have 
been  effected  more  cavalierly  than  was  requisite, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  with  the  evident  sincerity 
of  this  "unknown." 

He  returned  to  the  rectory,  and  hegged  for  in- 
formation from  his  guardian.  That  gentleman 
impntes  blame  to  the  young  poet  for  rudeness  in 
this  inquiry,  and  credit  to  himself  for  keeping  an 
immoral  promise,  for  we  consider  his  promise  to 
the  lady  absolutely  immoral.  The  nature  of  the 
ease  originally  might  have  justified  the  arrange- 
ment, but  it  was  one  which  had  a  natural  and  a 
very  proper  termination.  The  son  might  have 
died  in  infancy,  boyhood,  or  youth.  He  might 
hare  become  a  person  of  immoral  and  reckless 
habits.  In  the  first  supposition  the  information 
wonld  never  have  been  required.  In  the  second, 
it  might  have  been  discreetly  withheld.  The  event 
as  it  occurred,  did  not  justify  the  latter  course. 
The  young  man  was  made  a  gentleman  by  educa- 
tion, by  habits,  and  by  his  own  manners.  Nothing 
objectionable  is  urged  against  him.  He  seems  to 
bave  been  a  person  whose  affections  were  every- 
where cheeked,  and  yet  they  were  deep,  and  last- 
ing, and  strong  ;  so  far  as  these  scanty  materials 
of  his  life,  supplied  by  those  who  knew  it,  enable 
08  to  judge,  affections  that  it  would  have  been 
creditable  for  any  one  to  won. 

The  young  man  requested  his  guardian,  at  last, 
^  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  four  or  five  years*  travelling.  The 
latter  applied  to  his  mother  for  the  money,  which 
was  advanced.  In  1839,  therefore,  Alfred  John- 
stone  Holingsworth,  names  that  signified  nothing, 
left  his  guardian's  house,  who  says,  very  gravely — 
"  Such  was  his  thankless  return  for  ten  years' 
paternal  kindness." 

The  return  of  a  more  energetic  man  would  have 
been  different.  He  would  have  adopted  means  to 
learn  this  secret,  and  the  kw  might  have  afforded 
him  some  assistance. 

The  clergyman  states  that  he  remained  at  a 
Jottage.for  some  weeks  near  the  young  Jady's 
lome  before  he  departed.  This  occurred  in  1839. 
fie  did  not  reappear  until  1844.  He  had  passed 
he  five  years  in  France  and  at  a  German  Uni- 
versity. He  received  another  remittance,  and 
>hoe  more  departed.  The  next  period'  of  five 
rears  was  passed  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  on 
t«  expiring,  the  wanderer  returned  to  his  guar- 
lian's  rectory  in  1849. 

He  called  again  for  his  five  years'  allowance  in 

^53 ;  left,  and  returned  no  more.    In  the  latter 

«rt  of  that  year  his  guardian  read  this  adver- 

isement  in  the  Times  .•— 

"  The  relatives  of  Alfr^  Johnstone  HoUings- 


worth,  who  returned  from  Denmark  last  April, 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Edward 
Melladew,  34,  Great  Tower  Steeet,  City." 

Mr.  HoUingsworth  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Melladen,  a  Liverpool  corn  merchant,  during 
1850,  in  Sweden.  He  was  not  apt  to  cultivate 
any  friendship  which  might  lead  him  into  general 
society.  The  experience  of  his  former  reception 
may  have  restrained  him  from  indulging  that 
kind  of  recreation.  His  new  friend  did  not  meet 
him  often,  or  hear  from  him,  but  in  1853  he  ccdled 
on  Mr.  Melladen,  at  Birkenhead,  and  conmiitted 
a  box  of  papers  to  his  care,  until  his  return  from 
America.  He  sailed  with  the  "  Isaac  Wright," 
from  Liverpool.  Five  years  ago  that  ship  returned 
to  port,  with  the  cholera  on  board.  Forty-seven 
persons  died,  and  were  thrown  overboard  before 
the  Mersey  was  reached.  The  carpet  bag  and 
portmanteau  of  HoUingsworth  were  found  in  the 
vessel,  and  it  was  believed  by  Mr.  Melladew  that 
his  strange  friend  was  one  of  the  forty-seven. 
He  adopted  the  course  described  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  HoUingsworth's  relatives.  The 
guardian,  still  residing  as  a  clergyman  near  Li- 
verpool, answered  the  advertisement.  The  boxes 
were  opened.  A  number  of  papers  were  found. 
A  legal  document,  addressed  to  Mr.  Melladew,  au- 
thorized him,  in  the  event  of  the  author's  decease 
in  America,  to  publish  these  works,  or  employ 
some  persons  capablo  of  superintending  their 
publication.  The  profits  were  to  be  divided 
equally  between  Mr.  Melladew,  with  his  literary 
fHendd,  on  one  side;  -and  the  lady  whom  the 
author  loved  in  1838  and  ever  after,  but  who 
married  another  soon  after  HoUingsworth  was 
dismissed  by  her  parents.  The  first  part  of  one 
of  his  poems,  "  Childe  Ereonwold,"  was  published 
in  1856.  A  second  edition  of  that  part  was  pub- 
lished last  month.  It  is  a  goodly  volume,  occu- 
pying 289  octavo  pages,  which  contain,  we  are  told, 
only  one-third  part  of  this  poem  or  thereby. 

As  it  has  been  successful  the  lady  may  receive 
some  remembrance  of  her  unhappy  lover  •  and  the  ' 
remaining  parts  of  the  poem  may  be  pubUshed. 
They  are  edited  by  Dr.  Sexton.  The  Liverpool 
clergyman,  or  clergyman  near  Liverpool,  expects 
the  pubUc  to  respect  his  secret.  The  pubUc  might 
have  taken  that  course  if  he  had  not  defended  his 
conduct,  and  if  he  had  not  charged  his  unhappy 
pupU  with  ingratitude.  The  cool  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  would  indicate  a  defect  in 
moral  character.  The  writer  evidently  thinks 
that  he  was  sinned  against,  and  not  the  sinner  in 
the  story.  He  had  no  right  to  make  the  vows 
that  he  says  bound  him.  They  were  vows  to 
perpetrate  the  keenest  cruelty  that  could  be  in- 
fiicted  on  a  human  being.  The  tale  describes  a 
young  man  of  unusual  sensibiUty,  educated  as  a 
gentleman,  suppHed  with  money,  yet  denied  any 
means  of  ascertaining  his  parentage,  or  any  clue 
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cm  the  tubjaot  He  might  have  been  tiins  trained 
into  a  stiBpioious  life.  He  might  have  readily 
fopposed  that  he  was  Uie  yietim  of  oonspiraoy ; 
and  it  it  strange  indeed  that  his  guardian  oan 
o<msider  himsdf  an  ill-used  man. 

This  romanoe  is  treated  by  the  oritios  as  a  plain 
true,  unyamished  statement,  and  yet  it  ia  roman- 
tie  to  the  extreme.  It  is  a  history  of  tragedy  on 
all  points.  It  might  be  one  mode  of  selling  a  book, 
but  Childe  Erconwolde's  life  could  stand  alone, 
without  any  adyentitious  helps.  The  author,  if 
he  liyes,  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  book. 
If  the  narritiye  be  strictly  true  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  taking  off  the  disguise.  The  poet  was 
acquainted  with  the  Mersey.  He  also  liyed  pro- 
bably on  the  Cheshire  side,  and  he  was  as  probably 
frequently  at  Chester.  He  was  known  by  the 
name  of  HollingswortL  He  was  educated  in  a 
clergyman's  family.  That  family  is  of  course 
known  to  seyeral  other  families.  The  clergyman 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  poet's  mother  nearly 
all  his  life.  She  is  a  lady  of  high  respectability^ 
and  she  resides  in  London.  If  the  clergyman  be 
identified,  and  he  is  known  to  a  number  of  persons, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
lady.  Therefore  the  biography  tells  us  too  little 
or  too  much.  It  is  not  artistic,  whether  it  be 
partially  or  strictly  true. 

The  poem  has  receiyed  one  mark  of  popular 
approyal  in  its  second  edition  within  two  years. 
It  is  one  among  twenty ;  one  out  of  twenty.  One  has 
receiyed  that  honour  denied  to  nineteen.  It  is  a 
dramatic  poem,  founded  upon  a  tale  of  the  Nor- 
man inyasion,  and  the  Saxon  misfortunes  under 
Harold  and  William.  ChUde  Eroonwold  was  an 
adyenturer,  not  unknown  on  the  scene  of  his  ad- 
yenture.  He  was  attached  to  the  household  of 
Earl  Woden,  of  Hallentun,  near  by  the  Mersey, 
who  had  an  only  daughter,  Melitha,  Vhose  name 
we  are  requested  to  pronounce  as  ^^Meleetha." 
Childe  Eroonwold  did  her  father's  knightly  mes- 
sages, and  finally  led  his  contingent  forces  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  gaining  for  himself  and  the  Earl's 
men  a  great  renown. 

There  must  be  loyers  in  eyery  drama,  so  Er« 
conwold  loyeth  Melitha,  the  Earl's  daughter ;  and 
Melitha  loyeth  Eroonwold,  the  peasant  widow's 
only  son.  But  what  reeks  descent  to  one  who 
had  slain  the  Norwegian  king,  after  he  had  cap- 
tured the  Norwegian  standard  in  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  to  whom  King  Harold  had 
promised  an  Earldom,  by  his  own  good  sword  and 
strong  arms  won. 

An  Earl  Holcroft,  who  went  not  forth  to  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  fancies  that  he  might 
honour  Melitha  with  his  hand,  in  exchange  for 
the  lands  and  towers  of  Hallentun,  and  the  Earl 
Woden  considers  this  a  likely  proposal.  Old  Earls, 
young  damsels,  and  young  knights  propose,  but 


they  cannot  di^ose.  Mditha^s  first 
was  on  his  way  eyen  then  to  Halkntnn,  bat  dtt 
knew  not  of  his  existence,  had  nerer  heard  hk 
name,  or  seen  the  man. 

HoUingsworth  infuses  through  all  the  poems 
deep  yein  of  cynical  morality,  and  ^of  better  w- 
rality  good,  and  sound  hearted.    And  he  disaeets 
the  probable  feeling  of  the  heart  more  aesfelj 
than  almost  any  of  our  modem  poets.    ^  ^^ 
roine,  Melitha,  is  placed  in  the  moat  trying  posi- 
tions that  a  dramatist  could  deyiae.    When  ha 
father  insists  on  her  marriage  to  Barl  Hdeioft, 
and  she  prefers  Eroonwold,  news  come  that  IHI- 
liam  is  on  the  sea,  and  the  Saxon  Earls  muster  •! 
Hastings .    There  were  no  tel^rapha  in  these 
days,  and  Melitha  pined  with  grief  during  tk 
absence  of  her  father,  Holoroft,  and  EroonvoU. 
She  insisted  upon  yisiting  the  mother  of  her 
loyer,  and  the  scene  is  natural  when  the  EaiTs 
daughter  disooyers  that  her   knight  was  oaiy 
a   serf — or,    if  not,  like  a  serf — a  freed  nan 
who   was   poor.     That   circumstance  was  nfi- 
known  to  her,  and  she  complained  of  the  deeat, 
which  might  haye  been  an  omission.    Sis  vat 
neither  courteous  nor  lady-like  in  her  daaeaDCVt 
to  the  old  widow  and  her  daughter,  nexther  of 
whom  wished  that  she  should  marry  EroQavoU. 
Mothers  neyer,  sisters  seldom,  wish  their  sons  <x 
brothers  to  marry  for  out  of  their  station  in  life* 
The  scene  is  quite  natural,  and  so  is  Mcii^'s 
repentance  afterwards,  and  h^  anxi^  to  repair 
the  eyil  that  she  had  done.    As  time  were  away, 
her  anxiety  became  deeper,  and  at  laet  some  d 
her  own  retainers  arriyed,  fatigued,  weaziedf  and 
worn.     They  were  yanquished.    "Vae  Yietis'' 
formed  the  war-cry  of  the  yioUNrioua  KomaaL 
Eyerywhere  the  yanquished  Saxons  bit  the  dost 
The  pillage  of  the  land  was  reckless  and  sad. 
Yet  these  men — these  riyals — ^were  brothers  of  cne 
race ;  not  as  all  men  are,  but  brothers  of  the  aaae 
diyision  of  the  human  family.  Earl  Woden,  £a^ 
Holcroft,  and  Eroonwold  were  all  slain;  HaroU 
was  dead;  William  was  king.    TheNonnans^ 
the  land ;  the  Saxons  were  outlaws— «layes.    For 
Melitha  no  home  remained  but  the  bhnroh's  aaae- 
tuary.     A  faithful  monk  urged  her  digjit,  birt 
deep  sorrow  is  thoughtless.    Her  father  kflkd; 
her  loyer  slain;   her  lands  giyen  to  a  Honoaa 
stranger ;  her  retainers  almost  annihilated  in  tk 
combat  where  all  was  lost,  what  booted  it  wkn 
Melitha  fled,  or  what  befel  her.   It  was  a  mistake. 
Before  she  could  be  remoyed  the  Norman  soldiss 
were  in  the  house.    The  lady  fainted  at  the  yvy 
lence  which  ruled  in  the  once  quiet   towcfs  of 
Hallentun.    She  was  fair,  and  some  soldiers  quar- 
relled on  her  appropriation.     At  that  janotnre 
their  leader  entered.     He  was,  according  to  tha 
poet,  who  hated  the  l^ormans,  a  lowly-bom  eai^ 
rier  of  Flanders.    This  is  an  unnataral  episode  ia 
the  plot.    The  Norman  knights,  like  their  dirnel 
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dflsoenilaiitB  in  the  elder  branohes,  never  conde^ 
saenled  to  -work  ontil  forced  by  hanger.  In 
JQfltioe  to  them,  we  must  say  that  their  hands 
were  ordinarily  unstained  by  labour.  This  suc- 
ouatl  earner  of  the  Flemings  rescued  Melitha 
ttm.  his  *'  Bretons,"  and  his  more  polished  lieu- 
teoAflt,  Yolmar — ^not  that  t^is  worthy  had  any 
p8rti(mlar  pretensions  to  greatness  either,  for 
Hollingsworth  introduces  him  thus : — 
He's  a  fiery,  hectoring,  Noiman,  glorying  but  in  might 

andgaerre; 
Known  among  bis  foreign  kinsmen  as  Yolman,  le  petite 

Tailletir. 

Earl  Oerhond,  the  Norman,  insisted  on  marrying 
Helitha.  He  was  a  mild  prudent  man,  who 
knew  sot  how  many  turns  might  occur  in  for- 
tone's  wheels,  and  it  was  well  to  secure  thus 
the  lands  or  the  right  to  the  land.  Besides,  he 
heard  Melitha's  story  from  the  Monk ;  and  thought 
as  ail  she  loyed  was  dead,  that  she  at  last  might 
grow  to  lore  him.  Her  fete,  perhaps,  was  sadder 
that  the  Norman  Earl,  whether  he  had,  or  had 
not  been,  a  Flemish  carrier,  was  a  gentle  man. 
8he  could  only  quarrel  with  his  mild  mood,  and 
his  dull  quiet  ways,  so  very  unlike  the  cha- 
ncter  of  the  Normans.  Melitha  oast  her  protection 
o?<er  Eraonwold's  brother  and  sister,  because  they 
beknged  to  him ;  and  Gerbond  made  no  objections 
to  their  bdng  dwellers  in  his  castle  at  Hallentun. 
Valmar  lived  there  also.  By  chance  he  heard 
that  JBroonwold,  was  a  ^soner  wounded  at  Has- 
tings^ and  confined  in  a  Dover  dungeon.  He 
wished  to  gain  Melitha's  favour,  with  the  view 
df  ad?ancfng  his  interest  in  a  settlement  of  land, 
9r  some  such  material  reward  of  jhis  victories. 
Iherefore  he  pretended  that,  by  supernatural 
oaeans,  he  had  heard  of  her  old  lover's  safety,  and 
lought  his  deliverance.  That,  he  said,  the  Earl 
3f»bond  copld  accomplish  if  he  would.  Few 
iushands,  in  the  Earl's  position,  would  have  inter- 
fered for  tiiat  purpose.  Qerbond  only  did  not  be- 
ieve  in  the  supematuraL  Yalmar  had  the  vision 
'orm  *  Letiche.  "  I  never  heard,"  said  Gerbond, 
"-Leticlie  so  followed  thee."  All  thatcould  be 
Irawnfrom  the  Earl  was,  "  we'll  think--I  cannot 
row  that  Ere  is  there."  Melitha's  pleading  with 
yer  liti;^)and  is  the  most  powerful  argument  in  the 
ivramvtanoes  that  could  be  imagined. 

Whr  should  I  bid  so  ?  Art  thou  not  my  lord  ? 
AH  bopea  of  him  an  Uighted! — ^lost  for  aye ! 
Dead  is  dear  Eroon !— cfead,  his  dear  Meuth  I 
*Tis  thy^ihy  wife  who  bids— and  jet  not ; — nay  ! 
'Tfs  Heaven  s  still  mi^hti  that  bows  the  heads  of  kings; 
'Tis  meek,  kind  Charity,  who  sees  his  woimds ; 
A  blessed  an^,  mourning  at  our  side, 
And  whispering  to  thy  wife  this  pray«r  for  him ! 
Shnt  not  the  gate  upon  these  heavenly  ones, 
Lest  ill  betide ! 

The  Earl,  slightly  moved  by  this  appeal,  to  do 
1  that  he  would  have  accomplished  with  pleasure 

he  bad  believed  in  Yalmar's  Letiohe,  pleads 
at  he  does  not  know  Bisard  so  well  who  holds 


Dover,  and  Melitha  pleads  again,  adducing  many 
reasons : — 

When  thy  strong  castles, — when  yon  holy  church  ; 
When  the  bright  palaces  in  ruins  mould ; 
When  I  and  thou,  and  all  around  are  dust : 
Oh,  then,  as  never  crumbling  monument, 
This  good  work,  yet  above,  will  bear  thy  name ; 
Yet  blessed  stand  reared  in  the  Hall  of  Heaven ! 
Yalmar  wants  to  send ;  Gerbond  gets  as  far  as, 
"Well,  MeUth,  but—"    He  is  lost  at  "but." 
And  Melitha  knows  that  she  pursues  her  vantage 
ground. 

Yet  flits  my  lord  ?    Give  not  ill  way  to  this. 
Thou  hast  three  props, — fold,  kinsmen,  and  good  works 
But  gold  forsakes  thee  when  the  deatii  king  nears, 
For,  nought  more  liking,  it  can  give  thee  nought. 
Friends  bear  thee  to  the  grave ;  then  turn  away. 
And  read  thy  will.    But  good  works  foUow  thee !  ' 

Rise  with  thee  to  the  blessed  throne  of  heaven ; 
And,  as  fair  angels  plead  for  mercy  tiiere, 
0  bo  not  hard  then !    Do  one  kind  work  more  : 
For  never  erring  man  had  fitter  time 
To  prove  his  goodness !    Let  it  not  go  by; 
For  heaven  hath  sent  it  thee  that  thou  may'st  have 
Sucl^  pleader  for  thy  sins ! 

We  are  not  bound  to  admire  Melitha's  theo- 
logy. The  poetry  is  sufficient.  The  extracts 
are  from  the  close  of  the  first  part.  It  is  a 
passage  of  brilliant  thought,  and  brilliant  writing. 
Even  the  end,  and  the  last  verse  after  Yalmar, 
has  been  allowed  to  send  for  Erconwold,  have  an 
originality  of  thought  in  them,  in  the  ourious 
tenderness  of  the  good,  and  yet  the  unloved  Nor- 
man Earl. 

G^BOND.        The  little  man  is  wroth. 
Weep  not  Melith,  for  thou  may'st  stUl  become 
Dear  Ercon's  wife ;  I  might  be  slain  some  day. 
Come  with  me  to  the  garden.    Weep  not  love. 
Lo,  what  fair  day ;  it  is  the  sunniest  hour; 
Ck>me,  let  us  rest  there  in  the  bower. 

Ghilde  Erconwold  abounds  in  many  passages 
of  remarkable  merit ;  the  author  had  assumed  an 
lumeoessary  aversion  to  the  writers  of  the  Lake 
school ;  he  would  succeed  with  the  old  plain  Saxon 
speech  in  his  style,  and  he  has  attained  his  object. 
We  cannot  read  a  statU^  homily  than  that  of 
WilMd  the  Monk  to  Erconwold. 

It  is  so  hard  to  go  the  narrow  way ; 

For  life  is  maoked  death  in  glittering  pall : 
Who  bribes  us  there  with  lures,  gold,  pomp,  or  sway, 

And  lures  us  there  into  Ids  groanM  half. 

Mark  weU  an  old  man's  words ;  for  snowy  locks 
Drop  pearls  of  truth,  which  toil  and  tears  have  won. 

He  knows  life's  wrecking  shoals,  life's  hidden  rocks ; — 
Hath  gone  the  way  which  thou  hast  but  begun. 

Lost  gold  is  found;  lost  hours  are  lost  for  aye. 

Let  time,  young  man,  be  deemed  thy  dearest  store. 
Life  is  an  inn,  where  thou  wilt  dwell  a  day  ;— 

Go  soon  the  long  old  road,  and  come  no  more. 

Be  kind  to  poor  old  age ;  thy  years  roll  on. 

Bear  with  its  weakness — ^thou  art  hale  and  strong — 
It  needs  most  helping  love.  Why  give  it  none  ? 

'Twill  soon  need  less — it  will  not  want  thee  long  f 

Kind  mother's  love  is  heavenliness  below ; 

In  our  ill  world  a  temple  undefiled  : 
Be  good  to  thine,  lest  thou,  too,  oome  to  know, 

What  grief  it  is  to  have  a  worthless  child. 
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scheme  refers  to  experiments  now  one  hundred  and 
slxtT  years  old,  at  Renfrew — in  Seotland,  of  conrse 
— aithougb,  since  then  Eenfrews  have  doabtless 
been  bnUt  in  the  Union.  The  practical  employ* 
ment  of  it  for  business  business  purposes  is  a 
recent  matter  in  England,  of  which  the  patentees 
can  speak  for  themselves. 

3rd — ^The  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  jester- 
day  realised  £2,789  5s. — a  large  sum  for  a  place 
with  the  population  of  Birmingham.     A  new  music 
ball  at  Newcastle  was  also  opened  yesterday.     All 
the  English  towns  of  any  magnitude  will  soon  have 
efficient  places   of  this  nature.     Yesterday,   the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  entertained  Mr.  Bright,  the 
engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  to 
dinner.     The  liord  Lieutenant  refused  to  attend, 
because  he  understood  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was 
an  invited  guest.     The  Earl  of  Eglinton  declined 
to  meet  the  Cardinal,  because  the  Queen's  health 
bad  been  omitted  from   the  list  of  toasts  at  a 
priettly  dinner  in  Ballinasloe.     The  Earl  was  right, 
but  the  priests,  we  understood,  only  used  water 
now,  and   may  not  think  it  good  enough  for   the 
purpose.     That  would  be  a  mistaVe  too. 

4th — Many  of  the  railway  companies  have  re- 
cently held  their  hnlfyearly  meetings,  and  they 
make  complaints  of  the  decline  in  business  and  in 
dividends.  The  truth  stands  thus  :  These  com- 
panies expended  much  more  money  than  wss 
necessary  on  their  works,  and  now  they  make  the 
public  pay  for  what  they  required,  and  what  tbey 
did  not  want.  The  dividend  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Oksgow  will  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent., 
but  that  would  be,  perhaps,  five  per  cent,  on  what 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line  should  have  cost, 
and  is  four  and  five-eights  per  cent,  on  the  price 
now  paid  for  the  stock  of  that  company.  The 
reduction  on  the  receipts  of  those  lines  arbe  from 
the  feeUng  that  the  difference  in  their  fares  between 
fiist,  second,  and  third  class  is  exorbitant,  and 
unless  some  remedy  be  found  in  the  shaiebblders* 
wisdom — there  will  be  none  in  the  directors'  for 
that  wrong— the  natural  remedy  will  become 
stronger. 

Cth — The  Queen  and  suite  left  Osborne  this 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  and  travelled  to  Leeds, 
which  tbey  reached  at  six  o'clock.  The  loyalty  of 
the  Yorkshire  towns,  as  became  them,  was  strongly 
demonstrated  in  cloth;  and  Leeds,  always  crowded, 
was  overflowed  by  swarms  from  its  tributary  towns, 
some  of  them  almost  equal  to  itself  in  magnitude. 
The  Royal  party  remained  at  the  Mayor's  house 
for  the  night. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany intimates  to- day  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  cable,  and  they  have  been  unable 
to  make  out  any  signals  since  the  4th.  That 
circumstance  was  known. 

7th —  The  Queen  has  opened  the  new  Town  Hall 
at  Leeds,  this  forenoon,  with  great  ceremony. 
The  building  cost  £100,000  and  is  worthy  of  the 
town.  After  the  ceremony  the  Queen  knighted 
the  Mayor,  Sir  Peter  Fairbairn,  and  then  proceeded 


to  llolyrood  Palace.  There  is  no  pditioal  aewt  ta 
the  world— nothing  but  the  Queen's  prog^es^  «d 
the  exuberant  loyalty  of  Yorkshire.  The  Freoch 
Emperor,  the  Spanish  Queen,  and  the  Rusmb 
Emperor  are  all  upon  similar  tours  at  present 
They  have  become  fashionable  in  Royal  families.. 

8th  —The  number  of  Sabbath  school  achohis 
who  joined  in  the  procession  at  Leeds,  formed 
yesterday  to  receive  the  Queen,  was  upwards  of 
32,000.  In  17S4  the  number  of  seholart  in  the 
Sunday  schooU  of  Leeds  was  2,400.  The  nea- 
bers  of  benevolent  societies  in  the  prooenion 
exceeded  24,000. 

The  agitation  in  the  Turkish  empire  oontinaes 
and  is  now  described  as  «  disease  of  ten  pan 
standing — the  revival  of  the  seal  once  exhibited 
by  the  Asiatics  for  the  Prophet^  ineluding  more 
careful  observance  of  ceremonies;  and,  amo^ 
them  the  slaying  of  infidels  when  convenient. 

Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
his  cousin  the  Emperor  as  his  Lieutenant  ia 
Algeria,  will  not,  it  is  now  said,  visit  that  oilony, 
but  be  turned  into  a  sort  of  colonial  nunister 
residing  under  inspection  at  Paris. 

9  th — The  Queen  and  court  have  arcived  at 
Balmoral,  on  the  Dee.  That  Highland  Pidace, 
under  the  shade  of  Loch  na  Gar,  and  bonkring 
with  the  birks  of  Abergeldy,  has  now  been  got  into 
shape,  and  her  Majesty  will  remain  there  probably 
five  or  six  weeks. 

The  harvest  is  nearly  cut  down  in  all  loviaid 
districts,  and  stands  considerably  over  an  avenge, 
with  the  exceptions  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  prodaee 
not  cereal,  and  requiring  not  to  bo  cut  dova  b«i  to 
be  taken  up.  The  bad  news  of  the  fomer  say 
be  exaggerated,  but  by  the  latter  great  loasea  bate 
been  sustained. 

C/onsiderable  doubt  is  now  expressed  regarding 
the  working  of  the  Atlantic  wire.  The  fa«k  is 
considered  decisively  against  its  use  by  ao«e 
electricians. 

10th— The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  will  pay  to  ibe 
British,  as  expenses  of  the  war  concluded  bow, 
£3,000,000,  and  to  the  French  £1,200,000.  Th« 
feeling  that  the  Atlantic  cable  is  all  wrong  some- 
where becomes  stronger  daily. 

llth—The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  abaost  be- 
headed, and  altogether  dismissed,  his  ministry  for 
permitting  himself  and  his  family  to  spend  toe 
much  money.  The  Treasury  ia  in  distress.  A  \tsy 
good  joke  appears  in  the  German  papers.  EViofle 
Alfred,  they  say,  has  left  Berlin  for  YioMA  lo 
inspect  the  German  contingent.  Aud  myek  good 
the  contingent  will  derive  from  inspectioa  by  a 
young  boy  of  fourteen.  Bullion  oontinuea  to  ftow 
into  the  country.  The  current  last  week  gave 
£452,939  in,  and  £182,083  out. 

13th— A  mail  is  telegraphed  from  India,  bot  it 
has  no  very  important  intelligence.  Mann  Suigh 
has  been  relieved  by  Sir  Hope  Grant.  His 
besiegers  did  not  stop  to  dispute  the  maitar,  bal 
cleared  the  ground  in  the  neighbonrbood  oC  11m 
Singh's  fort  on  the  approach  of  General  Qnait, 
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80  fts  to  give  tiis  men  no  trouble.  There  arc  con- 
n^rtble  troubles  ia  many  parts  of  India  still. 
The  Gwalior  Contingent  were  said  to  have  been 
defeated  by  General  Roberts  on  the  14th  August. 
The  Mahomedans  of  the  East  are  not  more  actively 
misefaievons  than  those  of  the  west.  Conspiracies 
hare  been  discovered  to  murder  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  are  con- 
sidered too  liberal  by  their  subjects  for  thQ  times. 
14th — A  bad  accident  occurred  last  evening  at 
a  music  hall  in  Sheffield.  A  cry  of  fire  was 
raiBcd.  A  rush  was  made  for  the  doors.  The 
passages  were  narrow.  Several  people  are  said  to 
have  been  killed.  Their  deaths,  as  in  all  such 
casee,  were  caused  by  narrow  doors,  or  too  few  of 
them.  If  people  had  confidence  that  they  could 
all  get  out  in  a  short  time,  they  would  not  make 
tbeee  murderous  rushes  to  the  door. 

15th — The  Great  Eastern  steamship  is  to  be 
sold  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  to  a 
new  oorapany,  who  engage  to  finish  the  vessel,  and 
put  it  into  business. 

The  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  continues  to  be  an 
object  of  speculation.  Indistinct  notions,  like 
articulations,  are  observed  still,  as  if  the  electricians 
at  Newfoundland  were  persevering  in  the  effort  to 
rouse  their  friends,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of 
them. 

f  16th— The  Indian  mail  brings  many  details. 
Hann  Singh,  the  largest  landowner  of  Oude,  who 
wma  besieged  by  the  Begum,  had  joined  Sir  Hope 
Gnml.  ^  Nana  Sahib  is  believed  to  be  in  Nepaul, 
is  dealitute  circumstances,  probably.  Peace  had 
been  oonduded  with  the  Chinese  near  Pekin.  The 
eompeusation  is  said  to  be  something  considerable, 
and  to  be  payable  out  of  the  Canton  port  taxes, 
but  the  Cantonese,  at  the  most  recent  dates— 22ud 
Jolj — had  recommenced  the  murder  of  Europeans. 
TIm  Bank  of  England,  at  the  meeting  today, 
declared  a  dividend  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent. 
for  the  half  year. 

17ih — The  Kussians  are  said  to  have  purchased 
/roBi  the  Sardinians  the  port  of  Villa  Francae,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  They  have  taken  a  lease  of 
the  port  instead  of  making  a  purchase.  They  are 
not  to  make  of  it  a  second  Gibraltar,  as  some 
people  allege,  but  to  use  it  as  a  depot  of  stores  for 
tJie  Odessa  and  Mediterranean  Steam  Shipping 
Company.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  notice 
the  eiroumatances  and  time  when  the  Russians 
haTe  first  got  ground  on  the  Mediterranean  shore. 
Tbere  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph.  The  fault  is  supposed  to  be  230  miles 
Crom  Valentia.  Rejoicings  for  the  success  of  the 
•eheine  were  indescribably  grand  at  New  York  and 
otiier  United  States  cities,  when  the  stoppage  of 
the  csommunication  had  occured. 

18th — ^The  bullion  in  the  Bank  now  approaches 
nioeteen  millions.  Consols  sell  at  97i.  Large 
remittaoces  in  gold  are  anticipated.  The  new 
sold  digigings  on  Frazer's  Kiver  promise  well,  and 
rill  attract  many  emigrants. 
Xhe    comet  occupies  the  void  caused  by  an 


unprecedented  dearth  of  political  news.  It  is  now 
seen  evening  and  morning.  Its  train  has  been 
developed  gradually,  and  it  becomes  brighter  day 
after  day. 

20th — Political  personages  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  registration  societies,  and  contemplate 
a  general  election  next  year.  So  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  the  report  of  a  new  Reform  Bill. 

Another  new  park  has  been  won  to  the  people — 
this  time  at  Stockport — won  or  wrung  out  of 
misery.  During  the  crisis  when  many  operatives 
of  that  town  were  out  of  employment,  some 
parties  thought  that  a  marsh  which  belonged  to 
the  town  might  be  turned  into  a  public  park.  That 
was  done.     It  was  opened  yesterday. 

21st — ^The  memorable  fact  of  the  day  is  that 
Lord  Brougham,  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
inougurated  the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  erected 
there  at  a  cost  of  £1  600,  in  an  oration  not  less 
brilliant  and  scientific  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  great  orator  thirty  years  since. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  in  March,  1727,  in  his  85th 
year.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards, 
the  people  of  his  native  village  record,  in  a  statue 
of  bronze,  on  a  pedestal  of  Anglesea  marble,  an 
imperishable  name.  Brougham's  oration,  taking 
his  years  into  the  reckoning,  is  the  most  admirable 
that  he  has  ever  made. 

22nd — When  one  door  shuts  another  opens. 
As  other  Parliaments  are  closed  up,  the  King  of 
Holland  opened  his  on  Wednesday,  with  a  very 
pretty  speech,  in  which  he  proposes  to  make  more 
railways,  set  free  the  slaves,  reduce  taxation,  reform 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  triumphs  in  prosperity. 
That  is  a  King  whom  a  Parliament  may  be  glad  to 
meet. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  done  something  to 
render  permanent  the  powers  of  Regency  possessed 
by  hb  brother,  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 

23rd — The  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  holds  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
present  year  at  Leeds.  The  meeting  will  be  well 
attended  in  Yorkshire,  apd  find  many  local  matters 
worthy  of  making  a  note  of.  However,  the  Asso- 
ciation do  not  now  attend  so  much  to  local  pecu- 
liarities as  to  general  statistics  and  science. 

24th— TIjc  Board  of  Trade  returns  published 
to  day  show  a  decline  of  exportations  in  August 
last,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
last  year,  of  £504,042.  The  total  decrease  on  the 
eight  months  of  the  year  now  past,  is  over  nine 
millions,  and  in  value  over  ten  per  cent.  The 
decline  will  not  continue  after  the  current  month, 
as  the  exportations  of  last  year  began  to  fall  in 
October. 

A  Royal  Commission  is  engaged  at  Weedon  in 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  blunders  committed 
in  the  clothing  department  of  the  military  service. 

25th—The  bullion  at  the  Bank  on  Wednesday 
last  stood  at  £19,134,065,  bemg  the  largest  sum 
for  the  year.     Consols  sell  for  97i,  or  thereby,  * 
and  at  that  price  operators  will  not  purchase.   The 
harvest  is  well  secured  over  the  country,  and  is, 
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oeriainlj,  above  an  average,  so  ibat  twel?e  monibs 
of  low  prices  may  be  expected.  Tbe  comet,  wbiob 
bat  sbown  head  and  tail  for  some  time  past,  botb 
morniug  and  evening,  is  now  a  very  beautiful  object 
when  nights  are  dear,  keeping  dose  by,  and  rush- 
ing rapidly  towards,  the  sun. 

27th — The  treaty  with  China  has  been  published 
this  mombg  It  contains  66  articles,  of  which,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  fifty  are  formalities.  It  oonoedes 
(in  the  Slst  article)  the  delivery  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  any  Chinese  criminals  who  may  take 
refuge  on  British  territory.  This  seems  to  involve 
the  restitution  of  political  fugitives,  who  would  be 
considered  criminals  in  China. 

The  yellow  fever  is  prevalent  at  New  Orleans. 
For  a  month  past  the  deaths  have  been  nearly  one 
hundred  daily.  At  New  York,  a  mob  pulled  down 
the  quarantine  buildings  erected  on  Stettin  Island, 
from  a  dread  that  the  disease  might  spread.  One 
British  captain  says  that  600  of  our  seamen  die 
from  that  disease  in  the  port  of  Rio  annually.  The 
statement  must  surdy  be  exaggerated. 


28th — The  channel  between  England  aad  Vmee 
is  getting  into  an  extremdy  defensive  state.  la 
addition  to  Cherbourg,  it  is  said  to-day  that  the 
French  Government  propose  to  appropriate  ul 
millions  sterling  for  the  defenoe  of  Havre,  and  lots 
of  money  for  other  plaeee — Boulogne,  Calais— 
everywhere.  This  expenditure  does  not  look  as  if 
the  empire  were  peaoe.  A  report  runs  that  Na^e* 
Icon  has  invited  the  Russian  Emperor  to  Paris. 
The  assassins  would  deem  that  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  abused,  and  yet  the  Russian  Koaperor 
is  a  good-natured  personage.  News  from  India 
runs  that  the  GKralior  rebeb  had  been  defeated 
on  the  14tth  August,  by  General  Roberts,  with  the 
loss  of  700  killed.  An  engagement  had  oeoorred 
with  the  new  police  in  Oude,  wherein  the  rebeb 
were  defeated.  (General  Napier  had  retaken  the 
fort  of  Pecuree,  on  the  24th  August,  after  thirty 
hours*  shelling.  Two  disarmed  raiments  of  Sea- 
gal Sepoys  had  mutinied  at  Mooltan,  along  with 
some  disarmed  artillerymen.  Thej  were  out  down 
or  dispersed. 
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The  QjMens  of  Scotland.    By  Aonbs  Strickland. 

Vol.  VIL     Edinburgh:    William   Bhwjkwood 

and  Sons. 
Thi  seventh  volume  of  this  work  contains  Mary 
Stuart*s  prison  life  in  England,  from  her  engage- 
ment with  Norfolk  to  her  death  on  the  scaffdd  at 
Fotheringay.  Miss  Strickland  has  therefore  been 
obliged  to  deal  with  the  most  disputative  period  of 
English  and  Scotch  history.  The  two  kingdoms 
were  ruled  by  two  Queens.  The  Queen  of  Scot- 
land was  heiress  of  the  English  crown  and  cousin 
of  the  English  Queen.  Mary  Stuart  was  said  to 
be  the  roost  accomplished  and  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time.  Elizabeth  of  England  was  a 
strong- minded  woman,  perhaps  not  altogether 
fascinating,  but  not  less  jealous  of  rivals  on  that 
account.  They  were  opponents  in  religion.  Eli- 
zabeth was  the  champion  of  such  reformation  as 
had  passed  over  England.  Mary  Stuart  was  an 
orphan  and  a  Roman  Catholic  from  infancy.  The 
strong  and  vigorous  arms  of  her  ancestors,  who 
would  have  shielded  her  youth  from  injuries  and 
insults,  were  in  the  grave.  The  chivalrous  king 
and  knight  who  might  have  lived  to  watch  her 
steps  up  to  womanhood,  but  for  Flodden ;  and 
who  was  expected  to  return  by  many  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  or  the  broken-hearted  prince  who  perished 
ere  she  could  know  his  love,  might  have  changed 
by  their  living  the  mode  of  Mary  Stuart's  life 
and  death.  Although  she  was  from  her  birth  a 
^Princess  and  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  yet  she  was 
educated  in  France.  This  circumstance  imparted 
those  French  bfluences  to  her  character  that  may 
explMn  many  of   her  misfortunes.    Our  history 


presents  no  life  more  caiamitoas  than  that  of  tUs 

Princess.  A  Queen — an  orphan — a  widow — aiaost 

ere  her  infanoy,  oertaidy  ere  the  years  of  girllMod 

had  passed  away — she  was  brought,  throogk  the 

Dauphin's  death,  from  France  to  Scotland,  in  tte 

midst  of  great  exdtement  on  religious  sahjeets. 

She  was  a  sincare  Koman  Oatholio,  but  she  had 

more  of  the  origind  Stewart  oharaoteristies  tkaa 

I  her  descendants  on  the  Engltdi  throne.     Her 

I  grandfather  wodd  not  have  permitted  perteeotioo, 

!  after  he  began  to  eomprehend  the  snbjeet ;  aad 

I  his  descendant  would  have  been  equally  tolerant  if 

she  had  been  snrrounded  with  good  coansdlora. 
'  Although  Mary  Stuart  stands  out  in  history  as 
the  most  interesting  lady  in  our  annals — almost  in 
any  courtly  reoords — yet  her  biographj  has  yet 
'  to  be  written — by  one  who  oodd  grasp  ber  posi- 
tion in  its  educational,  political,  and  soeid  peoa- 
iiarities,  trace  her  suffisnngs  and  her  teaptatkns 
without  prejudice,  and  ded  justly  by  dl  parties 
who  group  around  this  stately  central  figure.  The 
work  will  yet  be  done — it  has  yet  to  be  doaa. 
Miss  Strickland,  like  her  predecesaors»  is  an  aUe 
partisan.  She  places  her  own  views  in  the  best 
light ;  she  makes  those  public  men  vhooB  she 
traduces  wear  the  worst  possible  eharaeter;  afe 
polishes  to  a  false  brilliancy  the  character  of  those 
who  serve  her  purpose.  The  more  iataresliag 
accusations  in  the  volume  are  fortified  by  a  foot- 
note, "Tytler.'*  That  is  merdy  ninniag  roaai  a 
circle — making  one  enthusiast  seoority  fw  aaother 
enthusiast,  and  gettbg  nothing  by  the  traoaflw. 
Tytler,  as  an  authority,  with  his  black  pina  lor 
connecting  links  of  evidenoe^  has  loag  i|go  beea 
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dkpoMd  of ;  tnd  we  do  not  want  to  fight  the  quiet 
old  gentleman's  statements  over  again  in  the  work 
of  this  lady.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  enthu- 
Bitsm  is  the  only  charge  which  we  should  make 
against  either  of  the  two — enthusiasm  without 
that  analytical  faculty  which  would  have  balanced 
the  admiration  felt  for  the  unhappy  sufferer  by  her 
historians. 

The  gross  injustice  of  Miss  Strickland  towards 
many  of  the  Scotch  peers  comes  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume  : — 

The  great  object  of  Lord  Boyd's  missioii  to  Scotland 
was  to  deliyer  conciliatory  letters  £rom  Mary  to  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  convention  of  nohlee  at  Perth, 
o&ring  them  her  pardon,  and  indemnity  for  their  past 
oondu(^  if  they  would  unite  with  her  loyal  suhjects  in 
ratifying  the  treaty  for  her  liheration  and  restoration, 
whidi  had  heen  concluded  with  the  English  Council, 
and  co-operate  with  her  loyal  subjects  in  appointing 
iu^ros  to  try  the  legality  of  her  marriage  with  the 
£an  of  Bothwell,  in  order  that,  if  it  were  found  illegal, 
sentence  of  nullity  might  be  declared,  and  herself  re- 
leased from  that  wedlock,  with  liberty  to  marry  where 
she  pleased. 

If  Mary's  conduct  in  regard  to  BothweU  had  been 
such  as  her  adversaries  represented,  she  would  scarcely 
have  demanded  a  process  which  could  not  fail  to  in- 
volve inquiries  and  discussions,  such  as  no  g^tv 
woman  would  venture  to  provoke;  but  she  was  not 
only  willing,  but  anxious  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  was  contracted 
should  be  investigated  by  friend  and  foe.  Far  different 
was  the  deportment  of  the  traitors,  who  had  pledged 
tliamselves  to  accomplish  that  uuliaUowed  wedlock, 
and  lifter  th^  had  done  so.  taken  advantage  of  their 
own  wrong^  o;^  making  it  the  pretext  for  dethroning 
and  calumniating  th^  royal  victim.  The  scrutiny 
fim  boldly  challenged,  they  «?bTiyntr  from  and  shame- 
Idmty avQcted,  bythe taunting ezcdamation, — ** If  the 
Queen,  our  Sovereign's  mother,  wish  to  be  quit  of 
BothwelL  let  her  write  to  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
execute  mm  for  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  her  hus- 
band; tiiat  wiU  be  her  most  efiectual  divoroe,  and  then 
she  may  marry  whom  she  will." 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  would  these  men  and  their 
literary  organ,  Buchanan,  have  said  of  Mary,  if,  acting 
on  their  suggestion,  she  had  so  far  departed  from  her 
duty  as  a  sovereign,  as  to  use  her  influence  with  a 
foreign  prince  to  put  one  of  her  subiects  to  death  for 
an  o&nce  for  which  ho  had  been  triea  in  the  Justiciary 
Court  of  Scotland,  before  the  Lords  of  Session,  and 
acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  whose  verdict,  how- 
ever partial  and  erroneous,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
three  estates  of  Scotland  assembled  in  parliament? 
Tlie  very  men  who  made  this  ribald  requisition,  witb- 
oat  having  entered  into  a  bond  with  the  said  Bothwell, 
engaging  themselves,  imder  their  own  hands  and  seals, 
to  maintain  and  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
pcrwer,  and  bear  him  harmless  from  any  pursuit  for  the 
<irime  for  which  they  now  required  his  life  to  be  taken, 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  forms  of  law  and  justice, 
by  a  despotic  sentence  in  a  foreign  land 

"When  we  look  for  some  evidence  of  the  value 
belonging  to  this  qnotation,  we  find  it  in  a  foot- 
note, "Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,"  without 
farther  reference  to  chapter  or  volume ;  and  yet 
Miss  Strickland  makes  this  unsupported  assertion 
a  ground  for  attacking  Buchanan,  who  may  have 
never  known  of  its  existence  as  a  rumour ;  while 
Kotbwell  was  liable  to  death  as  a  traitor  attainted 
without  any  reference  to  his  marriage,  or  even  the 
murder. 


Equally  ungenerous  is  Miss  Strickland's  attacks 
on  John  Knox.  The  Puritan  was  a  man  of  severe 
morals.  His  heart  was  doubtless  tainted  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  times.  He  was  the  champion  of 
a  persecuted  and  proscribed  creed,  then  attaining 
the  mastery  in  Scotland.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend Mary  Stuart's  character,  and  he  disliked 
those  revels  that,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  humble 
residence,  disturbed  the  quiet  of  his  people's  Sab- 
baths. John  Knox  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of 
strictly  domestic  character,  with  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  all  whom  be  deemed  loveable.  There  are 
few  Scotchmen  who  will  be  easily  persuaded  that 
he  compassed  the  death  of  any  person  whose  life 
could  be  spared,  and  it  requires  much  mystical 
learning  indeed  to  connect  the  few  words  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  following  passage  with  any  desire 
for  Queen  Mary's  death : — 

The  warning  Mary  had  received  was  correct,  her 
apprehensions  only  too  well-founded.  Sir  Nicholas 
Elphinstone  was  tne  bearer  of  a  petition,  signed  bv  the 
Regent  and  his  creatures,  representing  to  Elizabeth, 
"  that  as  Mary  was  the  foimtain  from  whom  aU  tiie 
commotions,  seditions,  and  practices  that  troubled 
England  did  flow,  so  her  remaining  in  that  realm  gave 
her  opportunity  to  continue  them;  and  that  tiie  best 
means  of  bringmg  quiet  to  both  countries,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  security  of  the  religion,  was  to  send  her  back 
to  Scotland,  where  she  would  be  out  off  from  all  means 
of  continuing  her  correspondence  with  foreign  princes 
their  and  ambassadors/'  A  reouisition  for  her  blood 
was  at  the  same  time  sent  by  John  Knox  to  Cecil,  in  a 
mystical  letter,  exhorting  him  **  to  be  thankful  to  God 
for  benefits  received,"  meaning  the  suppression  of  the 
norihem  rebellion;  and  warning  him  **that,  if  he 
struck  not  at  the  root,  the  branoies,  which  appeared 
to  be  broken,  would  bud  more  auickly  than  men  could 
believe,  and  with  creator  force  tihan would  be  wished;" 
addmg  emphatically,  "Gk>d  grant  you  wisdom.  In 
haste  of  [atl  Edinburgh,  the  second  of  Januar.  Yours 
to  conunand  in  God,"  signed,  **  John  Knox,  with  his 
one  foot  in  the  grave."  A  striking  exemplification 
this  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death!  Knox's 
enthusiastic  demand  for  the  slaughter  of  his  captive 
sovereign  was  reiterated  and  enfoi-ced  by  Elphinstone, 
in  his  conferences  with  Elizabeth  and  her  mimsters. 
He  also  entreated  her  majesty  to  consider  the  ^^  dangers 
that  might  ensue  to  both  realms  by  the  increase  of  the 
factions  which  favoured  Paptistry  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  titie,  unless  the  Regent  were  properly  supported 
with  arms,  money,  and  ammunition,  which,  if  she 
woidd  accord,  he  and  his  friends  woidd  continue,  on 
reasonable  wages,  to  serve  her  as  they  had  done  their 
native  princess  in  Scotland.  That  the  heads  of  all  the 
troubles  that  had  lately  disquieted  her,  were  in  her 
power,  and  if  she  did  not  provide  a  remedy,  whatever 
mischief  followed  would  rest  on  herself." 

Mary  Stuart,  after  her  return  to  Scotland,  was 
married  to  Lord  Darnley ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fate 
of  accomplished,  beautiful,  and  energetic  women 
to  have  often  stupid  husbands.  Darnley  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  useless  husband  that  could  have 
been  selected  at  the  time  from  the  Scotch  peerage 
for  their  young  Queen.  Wild  and  lawless  as  were 
many  of  the  nobles  who  frequented  Holyrood,  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  brave  men.  A  Douglas 
or  the  Hepburn,  a  Lindsay  or  an  Erskine,  or  a 
Gordon  would,  at  least,  have  protected  the  Crown 
from  insult.  The  wretched  voluptuary  to  whom 
the  young  Queen  was  wed  had  not  one  recommen- 
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daiion  for  the  arduous  position  into  which  he 
was  thrust.  His  murder,  and  he  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  Queen  to  Bothwell,  form  dark 
blots  upon  her  character,  which  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  cleared  away.  The  tales  respecting  Rizzio 
were  ne?er  worth  the  importance  attached  to  them 
by  some  of  the  monarchs*  persecutors.  Her  sub- 
sequent history  to  the  period  when  she  sought 
refuge  from  defeat  in  the  English  territory,  and 
found  a  prison,  is  one  of  sorrow.  All  her  future 
life  was  suffering.  Yet  in  those  English  prisons 
her  hand  was  sought  by  noble  and  princely  suitors 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  perished  on  the  scaffold  from 
his  engagement  to  Queen  Mary.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester  expected  once  to  gain  a  near  step  to  the 
English  throne  by  assuming  the  place  of  that 
Duke.  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  most  successful 
of  the  Austrian  commanders  by  land  and  sea, 
thought,  with  Spanish  aid,  to  invade  England,  and 
rescue  the  miserable  prisoner,  whom  he  wished  to 
make  his  wife ;  but  the  plot  was  communicated  by 
the  Prince  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  armament  would  have 
been  too  late.  Afterwards  the  Austrian  Prince 
sought  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mary  by  negocia- 
tion,  but  Elizabeth  refused  his  terms,  believing 
that  they  might  lead  to  a  new  family,  who  would 
have  a  claim  on  the  English  throne,  aud  yet  be 
closely  connected  with  the  most  Romanist  house 
on  the  continent.  This  view  of  Elizabeth's  policy 
has  not  been  adequately  urged  in  defence  of  her 
conduct,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  the  thought  that 
more  kindness,  a  more  womanly  treatment  of  the 
Scotch  Queen,  would  have  been  creditable  to 
Elizabeth.  Mary  Stuart  could  not  have  forgotten 
that  her  own  son  was  that  Protestant  Prince  for 
whom  her  cousin  sought  to  preserve  England's 
throne.  Miss  Strickland's  volume  is  in  many  pas- 
sages, especially  her  descriptive  passages,  written, 
as  her  former  volumes  have  been,  in  a  very 
interesting  style.  She  alleges  that  Sheffield  was 
largely  indebted  to  its  melancholy  prisoner's  wealth 
for  the  progress  of  its  cutlery  trade,  but  we  can* 
not  say  that  she  bears  any  favourable  testimony  to 
the  climate  of  that  English  region  of  steel  and 
steel-working  : — 

The' sick  and  sorrowful  captive  was  removed  on  the 
28th  of  November  from  Chatsworth  and  the  sweet 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  over  the  chain  of  rugged  hills 
familarly  called  "  the  backbone  of  England,' '  to  the 
bleak,  feudal  domain,  Sheffield  Castle  and  Manor,  in- 
herited by  her  keeper  from  his  renowned  ancestor,  John 
Talbot,  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Castle  was 
seated  on  the  lofty  hill,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Pon  and  Sheaf;  from  the  latter  the  name  of  the  town 
is  derived,  whidi  Camden  describes  as  "famous  for  its 
smiths;"  its  reputation  for  keen  cutlery  was  still  more 
ancient,  for  old  Chaucer  celebrates  the  Sheffield  knife 
as  a  weapon  of  personal  defence  The  armourers  who, 
enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  warlike  family  of  Talbot, 
built  their  forges  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle-hill,  were 
doubtless  the  originators  of  those  unrivalled  manufac- 
turers in  steel  and  iron  which,  enjoying  a  world-wide 
reputation,  have  raised  the  town  of  Sheffield  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  wealth  and  statistical  importance. 

Mary  Stuart  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  superiority 
of  the  well-tempered  penknives  and  sharp  scissors  made 


at  Sheffield  to  those  she  obtainad  from  Fxaooe;  asd 
possibly  her  liberal  commissions  for  preseste  to  her 
continental  friends,  and  favourable  raport  of  the  akiU 
of  the  artificers  there,  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
place  where  she  was  doomed  to  spend  so  many  wteij 
years  of  restraint.  Money  being  very  soaroe  m  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  the  large  income  we  derived  fan 
her  dower  and  per^nal  estate  in  France,  proved  a 
source  of  prosperity  &  those  localities  where  it  was  ex- 
pended, and  enabled  her  to  do  many  kind  and  generoos 
acts  in  the  way  of  charity  to  the  poor,  and  to  reward 
those  who  obliged  her  and  her  noble  followers.  Shef- 
field, where  she  resided  a  ^eater  number  of  years  than 
at  any  other  of  her  English  prisons,  experienced,  of 
course,  considerable  benefit  from  the  drcnlation  of  the 
foreign  gold  she  ei^ended  there.  She  never  frirffotthat 
she  stood  the  next  m  the  regal  succession,  and  uiat  the 
contingencies  of  a  day,  or  even  of  an  hour,  might  place 
her  on  the  throne  of  England ;  and  she  always  sought 
to  endear  herself  to  a  people  who  stood  to  b^  in  a 
relation,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  her  subjects  is 
Scotland.  Mary  was  not  lodged  in  Sheffield  Caatle  col 
her  first  arrival,  but  in  the  newly  built  £uiuly  mynfj^ 
called  the  Lodge,  and  subsequently  the  Manor-house, 
nearly  two  miles  distant  from  the  Castle  and  town, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  spaciofis  well- 
wooded  park,  with  long  avenues  of  oaks  and  wabml- 
trees,  leading  to  it  from  all  points  of  the  enclooore.  It 
had  two  gardens  and  three  spacious  yards,  an  onter 
and  inner  court.  Mary  Stuart  was  tlie  first  imfortii- 
nate  queen,  but  not  the  first  prisoner  of  state,  who  had 
been  brought  to  Sheffield  Mmior-houae  in  wrkneis  and 
sorrow,  with  a  boding  heart ;  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  had 
been  conducted  thither  two  days  i^ter  his  arrest  by  ^ 
royal  order:  he  remained  in  deep  dejection  dg^teen 
days,  and  died  at  Leicester  on  the  fourai  day  after  his 
departure. 

There  is  one  quotation  which  we  deem  it  jvstto 
Miss  Strickland  to  make,  as  it  expresses  an  alten- 
tion  in  her  opinion  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  shaio  ia 
Queen  Mary's  death.  The  English  Qaeon  ere  thsl 
hour  came  was,  with  all  her  vigour,  under  the 
influence  of  counsellors  who  adopted  their  own 
policy,  without  much  regard  for  her  feelingly  and  who 
could  not  look  calmly  forward  to  the  elerataon  of 
Mary  to  the  English  throne  : — 

Now,  althongh  I  freely  avow  Ihat  I  eatertaUi  a  fiffercBt 
opinion  when  writing  my  life  of  Elizabeth,  the  duty  of  a 
historian  compels  me  to  declare  that  a  new  aod  siogwlar 
light  has  been  thrown  on  that  dark  passage,  the  death  of 
Mary  Stoari,  by  the  discovery  of  a  contemporary  ioewaeaS, 
which,  if  founded  on  fact,  transfers  the  gailt  of  that  deed 
entirely  to  those  ministers  who,  having  ii^ared  the  nafoita- 
nate  heiress  of  the  Crown,  beyond  hope  of  forgivevesa, 
determined  that  she  should  not  survive  Elisabeth.  Tl» 
document  in  question  is  apparently  the  minute  of  a  Ttrrt 
Council,  or  Star  Chamber  inveatigatioo,  dated  1609,  «c«riy 
twenty  years  after  Mary's  execution,  when  death  had  avcft 
the  leading  actors  in  that  historical  draaa  froa  the  sti^^ 
WaUingham,  Leicester,  Burleigh,  Hatton,  Faulet,  EUxabeth 
herself,  had  all  gone  to  their  great  account,  aad  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  motive  for  fabrication  in  the  matter. 
It  is  the  deposition,  attested  by  the  signatureaof  two  perHna 
of  the  names  of  Mayer  and  Macaw,  affirming  *  thai  the  fate 
Thomas  Harrison,  a  private  and  confidential  secretaiy  of  Aa 
late  Sir  Francis  Walshingham,  added  to  (he  liters  oC  the 
late  Queen  of  Scotland  those  passages  that  were  afterwards 
brought  in  evidence  against  her,  and  for  which  she  vaa  eos- 
demned  to  suffer  death ;  that  he  could  forge  the  haad  asd 
signature  of  every  prince  in  Europe,  aad  had  done  to  oftes- 
and  tliat  he  was  employed  by  said  master,  Sir  Francis  ¥U  ; 
singham,  to  forge  Queen  Elisabeth's  signature  to  the  drat  i- 
warrant  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  none  of  her  aiustcia 
could  ever  induce  her  to  sign.**  It  is  certain  that  Uw  war- 
rant for  Mary's  execution  remained  ais  weeks  la  Darfiao«*t 
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bandi,  and  ligiied ;  nd  that  Elisabeth  eTer  did  lign  it,  rests 
on  his  QBSipported  testimony,  no  witness  being  present 
wh«a,  aeoording  to  his  own  statement,  she  set  her  hand  t% 
that  instmntnt,  and  in  the  self  same  hoar  desired  him  to 
take  measnres  for  hating  the  necessity  for  using  it  superseded 
by  Mary's  keepers  putting  her  to  death.  The  joint  letter, 
written  by  him  and  Walshinghara,  making  the  proposition 
to,  and  its  refusal  by,  Paulet  and  Druiy,  are  undeniable. 

But  whether  the  signature  to  the  warrant  for  Mary's 
ezeeotion  was  written  by  the  royal  hand  of  Elizabeth,  or, 
as  Barrison  subsequently  affirmed,  forged  by  him  at  Wal- 
aiogton'a  desire,  that  fatal  instrument  was  undoubtedly  deli-. 
rered  by  Burleigh  and  his  coadjutors  to  Bcale,  without  her 
knowledge  or  sanction,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February 
3rd,  with  directions  for  him  to  assemble  two  out  of  the  five 
sobdeaoen  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  at  Fotheringhay  Castle, 
and  take  the  necessary  measures  for  seeing  it  carried  into 
effect. 

The  execation  of  Mary  Stuart,  like  her  nineteeu 
years'  imprisouiQent  in  England,  was  a  horrible 
iDJastice.  It  is  impossible,  under  any  arguments 
from  State  policy,  to  justify  the  course  pursued  by 
her  relative  of  England  towards  the  unfortunate 
Queen.  It  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  impute  the 
responsibility  for  ber  death  to  the  English  Sove- 
reign. Still  more  erroneous  it  is  to  cast  the  blame 
of  that  tragedy  upon  the  Protestants.  "When  the 
intelligence  of  Queen  Mary's  death  reached  Scot- 
land^ Earl  Sinclair  appeared  at  Court  in  a  suit  of 
annonr.  King  James  mentioned  to  him  the 
Court  order.  But  said  the  Earl,  "  I  wear  the 
proper  mourning  for  the  Queeu  of  Scotland.'' 
James  did  not  take  the  hint.  Ha  was  heir  to  the 
English  Crown.  He  would  wear  it,  and  then  his 
mother's  death  might  be  avenged  cheaply.  Mary 
Stuart  has  had  many  apologists,  but  none  more 
zealous  than  her  last. 


TJke  India  Beligiom ;  or,  the  Results  of  the  Myste- 
rious  Buddhism,      By  an  Indian  Missionary. 
Ijondon :  Thomas  Caulley  Newby. 
A  COHSIDBHABLE   demand  exists  at  the  present 
moment  for  Indian  information ;  and  many  persons 
want  to  know  more  than  is  generally  known  re- 
garding the  Indian  religious.     The  author  of  this 
JitUe  Tolome  professes  to  be  an  Indian  missionary. 
He    should  have  put   his  profession  ia  the  past 
tense,  because  he  cannot  now  be  a  missionary  with 
fats  views.     He  exphuns  that  the  Bhuddist  rejects 
the  entire  visible  world,  and  calls  the  mind  of  man 
a  vapour,  and  so  on.     Some  people  consider  that 
the    system  was  atheistical;    and    of  them   the 
the  author  says  : — 

The  tmth  is,  that  it  is  not  atheism  at  all,  bat  the  proper 
foUowiug  oat,  and  the  logical  search  down  to,  its  basis  of  all 
oonsistcot  and  believable  philosophy.  It  is  the  rigid  mathe- 
niauc»l  demonstrations  of  Spinosa  carried  oat  and  snmmed. 
It  is  the  conclnsion  and  result  of  Hobbes*  search — and  vain 
search — for  sonl  in  the  relics — self-moved — of  the  senses. 
It  i»  the  "  form,'*  or  "  nnmber,'*  or  "  show,"  of  Pythagoras. 
It  i»  the  Emptied  Heaven  of  the  Flatonists.  It  is  the  ex- 
liaissted  dream-world  of  the  Mjstios ;  the  quietism  of  the 
Qoftlrers;  the  one  nltimate  "mind-emptying-ont"  of  all 
pfiiio»opbers,and  of  all  the  sopernatnrally  laborious  systems 
of  which  philosophy— or  the  getting  behind  nature — is 
csipabl^.  And  this  is  that  which  the  vnin  talkers  of  that 
which  they  do  not  understand  stigmaiiseas  atheism.  Rather 
it  is  msikiBg  God  all,  iudnding  we,  onmelves,  by  totally  anni- 


hilating matter,  and  deriding  it  aa  a  fiction  and  an  impot 
sibility. 

The  truth  is,  this  these  sentences  are  hyper- 
naturally  daft.  In  the  next  chapter  we  have 
some  account  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  As  this 
missionary  is  an  apologist  of  the  Hindoo  creed, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  his  view  of  it  fully.  More- 
over, it  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  account  of  that 
faith.  We  may  believe  that  the  author  has  ex- 
aggerated nothing,  and  that  be  has  not  set  down 
aught  in  malice  concerning  this  ancient  creed : — 

The  Hindoos  who  profess  this  religion,  have  several  sacred 
books  named  Yedas.  They  are  written  in  Sanscrit,  and  form 
their  religions  and  philosophical  code.  They  admit  the 
metempsychosis ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  certain 
classes  abstain  from  tlie  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  Brah- 
manism  commands  the  moderating  of  the  passions,  and 
teaches  the  immortality  of  the  soul— its  purifications  by 
penance  and  voluntary  abstencnce,  and  a  vast  namber  of 
religions  practices.  All  the  members  of  this  religion,  which 
extends  nearly  throughout  India,  have,  from  the  remotest 
times,  been  divided  into  four  castes,  all  intermixture  of  which 
is  forbidden.  Those  castes  are — the  Brahmins,  who  are  the 
learned  and  the  priests,  and  form  the  class  from  which  all 
public  functionaries  are  taken ;  the  Cshatryas,  or  Kettres, 
destined  to  the  military  profession ;  it  is  from  them  that 
sprang  the  Rajahs,  who  established  the  principalities  of  once 
independent  India ;  the  Nairs  of  the  Dcccan  are  connected 
with  it.  The  Yaishyas  or  Beizes,  are  devoted  to  ngricalture, 
cattle  breeding,  and  dealing  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
manufactured  articles.  Those  who  occupy  themselves  in  com- 
merce, especially  in  foreign  countries,  are  styled  Banians ; 
a  great  number  of  the  Mahrattas  belong  to  this  class.  The 
Sudras,  or  Tshutri,  are  the  artisans  and  labourers.  Each 
of  these  four  principal  castes  is  subdivided  into  several 
secondary.  Among  the  Hindoos,  the  descendants  of  those, 
who,  by  unlawful  marriages,  have  derogated  from  the  rights 
of  the  leading  castes,  are  comprised  in  the  ignoble  and  de- 
spised divisions  called  Varna  Sankara.  Still  lower  than  these 
mixed  or  bastard  castes,  we  find  the  unfortunate  Parias.  These 
beings  are  obliged  to  live  in  solitary  places,  to  shun  the  sight 
of  a  Hindoo,  to  distinguish  their  welb  by  a  cirde  of  animals 
bones,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  the  most  disgusting  oc- 
cupations. On  the  other  hand,  they  may  eat  everything. 
Tlie  Brahminical  worship  is  accompanied  by  a  great  number 
of  ceremonies  and  solemn  usages.  Some  of  them  are 
horrible — such  as  the  procesaion  of  the  god  joggemaut, 
beneath  the  wheels  of  whose  {ponderous  car  fanatics  throw 
themselves  to  be  crushed,  in  the  belief  that  they  are  thus 
gaining  the  roost  glorious  of  deaths,  and  eternal  happiness. 
There  are  other  festivals,  in  which  reign  tumult  and  licentious- 
ness, where  the  shameless  Lingam  is  shown  to  the  prostrated 
multitude.  Ablutions  and  lustrations  make  a  prominent 
part  of  the  Brahminical  worship ;  the  images  of  the  divinities 
are  solemnly  washed  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Several  rivers, 
among  which  are  the  Ganges,  Nerbudda,  and  the  Kristna,  are 
held  sacred.  There  are  many  places  to  which  the  Hindoos 
make  pilgrimages;  the  most  celebrated  and  frequented  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  Juggernaut,  Benares,  Gaya, 
Allahabad,  Tripaty,  Dwaraca,  Somnauth,  Bamisseranr,  the 
Maransoar  Lake,  Gangoutri,  Joaiamnkhi,  Omercuntuc,  Trim- 
baka  Nasser,  Fervattam,  Barkar,  Madura,  and  Bindrabund. 
The  barbarous  custom  of  the  women  of  the  first  two  castes, . 
who  immolate  themselves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands, 
is  a  remnant  of  the  human  sacrifices,  which  were  anciently 
very  frequent.  Even  in  latter  times,  during  epidemics  and 
public  calamities,  Brahmins  have  been  seen  to  throw  them- 
selves from  the  summit  of  a  tower  as  an  expiatory  offering. 

The  author  admits  tlie  cruelties  and  the  licen- 
tiousness practised  under  this  creed,  from  which, 
without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism, 
the  Christian  rulers  of  the  laud  may  have  laboured 
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to  free  their  fellofr-subjects.  They  ha?e  been 
SQCcessful  ill  several  of  the  cases  enumerated,  and 
that  we  belie?e  to  be  the  best  monuments  raised  to 
their  rule  in  India.  We  would  believe  naturally 
that  the  Indian  missionary  rejoices  in  these  accom- 
plishments ;  but  he  says  ef  himself,  and  we  fear, 
truly,  '*  Quite  naturally  an  animal  of  four  legs,  man 
has  only,  somehow,  got  upright.  His  very  shames 
confess  it." 

We  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  mankind  to  walk  on  all  fours,  or  more 
decorous  ;  but  the  author  may  try  it,  for  ' '  to  him 
who  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,'*  being 
a  missionary  he  will  know  the  context.  He  sums 
up  the  sins  of  the  English  rulers  against  the 
Hindoo  systems  in  the  following  tirade : — 

OrttpiDg  eferjthing  that  coald  render  life  desirable,  the 
English  hate  denied  to  the  people  of  the  ooantry  a!l  that 
could  raise  them.  The;  hare,  with  oontcmptnons  indifference, 
even  if  not  with  more  actire  ditconntenanoe,  inmed  aside 


from  an  that  thonld  elefate  the  Hindoo  people.  They  har  * 
outraged  their  caste.  They  have  done  their  beet  to  ignoc* 
thfir  religion.  They  even  talk  now  of  no  longer  permittiog 
it.  They  have  abrogated  their  laws  of  inheritance.  They 
have  changed  their  marriage  institntioos.  Th^  have  doae 
their  best  to  ocpose  the  most  sacred  rites  of  their  religion  to 
contempt — not  amongst  |the  English  only,  but  amongst  the 
Hindoos.  They  have  delivered  np  their  pagoda  property  to 
oonfti  cation.  They  have  branded  the  people  of  the  entire 
coantry — even  in  their  official  records — as  "  heathen.**  Thej 
have  seized  the  possessions  of  the  native  prinoes.  Tktf  have 
converted  to  their  own  use  the  states  of  the  lodiaa  Bobles, 
They  have  unsettled  the  country  by  their  systematic  exertions. 
They  have  collected  the  revenue — permissively,  perbape,  but 
still  under  English  authority — by  means  of  torture.  They 
have  sought  to  uproot  that  which  is  the  most  ancient  aris- 
tocracy in  the  world — the  Indian ;  and  to  degrade  it  to  the 
lowest  condition.  Now,  what  would  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
— proud  as  he  is  of  his  position  in  the  peerage  of  Eogbnd, 
aud  seabut  as  he  ia  iu  the  cause  of  Christian  proeelytism — 
say  to  suoh  foreign  interference  on  hia  own  order,  and  to 
such  innovations,  on  the  part  of  heathen  atenngien,  in  his 
own  religious  beliefs. 


"OUT    OF    TOWN." 


All,  all  are  gone,  the  "old  familiar  faces ;** 
Some  are  gone  down  unto  their  country  places ; 
Shatters  up,  blinds  down — aa  their  departure's  traces 
Tell  they  are  gone. 

Whore  are  the  dowagers  ?  where'*  each  cosy  dinner  ? 
Where  the  pink-edged  billets  showered  upon  a  sinner, 
Who,  since  Town  thinned,  hath  found  himself  grown 
thinner  ? 

All,  all  are  gone. 

Where's  the  Hyde- park  crinoline?  where  its  glistening 

dresses  ? 
Where,  exel naive  "  Almack's"  lady. patronesses! 
Highland  breexes  blow  about  Macassar-scented  tresses  ? 
All  these  are  gone. 

Where  is  Lord  Derby  ? —where  bis  Tory  henchmen  ? 

Some  even  yet,  at  Cherbourg,  fraternise  with  French- 
men, 

Far  away  from  Westminster's  smoke  and  river  stench, 
man. 

All  these  are  gone. 

Where  is  Lord  Chelmsford,  our  *'  great  gun"  of  Chan- 
cery? 

Far  away  from  dusty  courts  and  **  puttings  in  of  an- 
swer"— he 

Walketh  over  green  sward,  or  rideth  on  a  prancer^he 
Long  since  has  gone. 

Where  is  the  Commons'  seldom  speaking  Speakei  ? 
Wanders  he  o'er  high  Alps  ruddy  health  to  seek,  or 
Stalketh  he  red  deer,  or  frigbteneth  grouse,  or  squeaker  ? 
Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Where  is  the  busy  "Boanerges"  editor? 
Is  coantry  air  for  his  health  a  welcomed  creditor  ? 
Or  writeth  he  his  leader  still — and  yawneth  when  he's 
read  it— or 

Is  he  too  gone  ? 


Where  is  "Ancient  Pistol,"  James  Earl  of  Cardigan? 
Smileth  ho  on  country  folks,  "  bearded  like  the  paid," 

again, 
Telling  verbosely  of  that  "Light  Bxigaae  cJimj^** 

marred  again  ? 

Where  is  he  goue  ? 

Robinson  in  Notre  Bame  now  listeneth  to  2V  i2ewsi ; 
Brown  in  Rome  by  moonlight  is  "  doing  Coliseum,'* 
Sight-showers  everywhere,  and  moneyed  dopes  to  fee 
'em. 

These  off  are  gone. 

Jolly  Albert  Smith  has  bolted  off  to  China ; 

Minor  Smiths  by  hnndreds  have  bolted  np  tlw  Rltiae 

—or. 
Syntax-like,  sought  whatever  scenes  are  finer. 
All,  all  are  gone. 

Every  one  is  everywhere,  slaying  grouse,  hare,  pkea- 

sant; 
I,  alone  in  London,  envying  every  peasant. 
While  at  my  door  .loud  knocks  lean  dims  incessant. 
They  are  not  gone. 

Oh !  but  to  lie  an  hour  on  balmy  clover. 
Bending  over  the  blossoms — rolling  over,  over  ; 
Or,  by  some  sea-shore,  moUusca  to  discover. 

Would  I  were  gone ! 

Oh  I  but  to  plunge  in  the  salt  surge,  like  a  Triton ; 
Fancy  sniffs  sea  breezes  while  these  lines  I  write  ~oc 
Monday,  by  cheap  train,  I'll  rail  it  off  to  Brighton — 
Would  I  were  gone ! 

Autumn  is  passing— the  falling  leave  axe  ydlow — 
Farmers  are    preparing  fbr  5mt  "brown   Ooteber'' 

mellow — 
Why  alone  in  Iiondon  sit  I  a  seedy  fellow  ? 
I  WILL  begone ! 
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EARL    DERBY'S    REFORM    BILL. 


To-pAT,  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  the 
Cabinet  will  assemble  and  consider  inter 
alia  tbeir  differences  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  Cabinef  consists  of  two  or  more  parts 
— at  least  two.  The  distinction  between 
them  18  all  the  extent  of  purpose  that 
separates  Conservative  Whigs  from  Philo- 
Boplucal  Radicals.  The  Premier  has,  pro- 
baWy,  been  never  more  nor  less  than  a 
Conservative  Whig.  The  Indian  Minister 
aspires  to  the  leadership  of  the  philoso- 
phical Radicals.  He  professes  to  believe 
— probably  he  believes — in  indefinite 
progi'esi*,  seeks  the  greatest  i>ossible  happi- 
ned£«9  and  wants  a  perceptible  practisinj^  of 
his  opinions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  more  plan  and  i)olicy  in  his 
transactions  than  either  the  father  or  the 
»<>n.  He  looks  into  the  future  for  elements 
of  stability  to  the  (jovemment.  Living 
to  keep  the  Whigs  from  office,  he  favours 
any  scheme  which  promises  that  result, 
and  looks  more  kindly,  perhaps,  to  the 
opinions  of  his  youth  than  to  others  picked 
up  on  his  way  through  the  world.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  goes  with 
the  movement  part^- — for  the  C>abinet 
[x>ntaiiis  a  conservative  and  a  movement 
[>arty. 

The  former  agree  in  the  necessity  for 
loing  something.  They  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  standing  still.  Some  small 
lomination  burghs,  therefore,  they  will 
^luster  into  a  knot,  with  one  representative 
in"  the  bundle,  instead  of  one  for  each 
•onfltituency.  That  practice  has  prece- 
lent«  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  burghs 
mght  be  annexed  to  the  counties ;  but 


that  woidd  infuse  more  democratic  and 
independent  elements  into  counties.  They 
will  be  tied  up  together,  therefore,  as  if 
the  electors  who  live  by  hammering 
ploughshares  ha<l  an  entirely  different  in- 
terest from  the  electors  who  live  by  using 
them.  When  that  achievement  has  been 
completed  there  will  be  some  diflSculty  in 
disposing  of  the  spare  seats.  Some  of  the 
counties  might  claim  them,  and  the  large 
boroughs  want  them.  Those,  doubtless, 
that  have  the  highest  claim  have  the  worst 
Conservative  character.  South  Lan- 
cashire and  West  Yorkshire  would  only 
send  Liberals  or  Radicals  to  Parliament. 
They  could  only  be  coerced  into  a  better 
use  of  their  new  seats,  if  they  obtained 
them,  by  subdivision  info  more  districts. 
An  aiTangement  of  that  kind,  cleverlv 
made,  might  give  the  candidates  of  the 
Government  a  chance  of  success  in  the 
more  aristocratic  divisions. 

Then  the  large  boroughs  want  more  re- 
presentatives, and  would  consume  all 
whom  the  Premier  would  propose  to 
economise  out  of  the  smaller  boroughs. 
These  borough  constituencies  are  equally 
unsafe  with  tnosc  of  the  coimties.  They 
will,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  return 
Liberals  or  Radicals  ;  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  numerous  party  in  some  of 
them.  There  is  a  west  end  to  every 
town.  That  west  end  is,  more  or  less,  ex- 
clusive ;  but  it  is  exclusive  in  some  part, 
and  trembles  in  sonic  of  its  divisions,  lest 
the  man  who  pays  only  £5  of  yearly  rent 
should  possess  the  influence  of  the  gentle- 
man wno  pays  £100,  forgetful  that  his 
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tenant  cams  hie  rent,  while  the  £100 
tenant  probably  never  earned  a  pound  of 
the  money  which  he  spends,  and  knows 
little  of  their  value.  By  a  dissection, 
division,  and  subdivision  of  these  boroughs, 
the  Government  might  gain  a  few  votes. 
The  metropolitan  boroughs  are  examples. 
The  southern  are  democratic,  probably,  in 
every  quarter,  although  the  "  ultra-subur- 
ban" districts  arc  becoming  little  Bel- 
ffra\-ias  in  their  way.  Westminster  in  two 
divisions  might  give^the  Conservatives 
strong  hopes  of  success  in  one  That 
would  depend  upon  the  use  made  of 
Brompton  and  Chelsea.  The  line  would 
require  to  be  drawn  with  great  skill  and 
tact  before  the  result  were  made  certain. 
Marylebone  might  be  done  into  two 
halves,  with  four  members,  without  much 
trouble,  and  two  secured.  Finsbury, 
divided  in  the  same  way,  loosing  Isluigton 
from  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke's,  would 
not  be  quite  so  sure  ;  but  still  there  would 
be  a  hope  of  carrying  one  of  the  two 
northern  members.     The  Tower  Hamlets 


ut  into  three  divisions,  with  two  members 
Govemmenr.      The   chance  is   worth   a 
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■or  each,  might  give  two  out  of  six  to  the 


contest.  The  city  is  incomgible  without 
the  application  of  the  knife.  Cut  it  into 
two  and  good  might  be  done. 

A  simuar  rule  applies  to  all  the  larger 
towns.  Glasgow  divided  into  four  parts, 
east  and  west,  would  have  one  hopeful 
division.  In  three  parts — one  representa- 
tive for  the  south  and  two  for  the  north — 
it  would  be  hopeless,  and  only  one  more 
to  the  bad.  Liverpool  is  always  half-and- 
half,  if  not  the  Iremier's  entire.  Any 
cutting  up  of  Liverpool  could  only  render 
one-half  certainly  bad  and  the  other  half 
no  better  than  it  is.  Manchester  might 
be  discreetly  managed;  for  we  are  always 
told  that  the  Conservative  form  a 
great  party  in  Manchester,  although 
they  have  not  tried  their  strength,  and 
because  they  have  not  done  that,  they 
have  all  the  prestige  of  a  power  untried. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  larger 
boroughs,  or  even  counties,  in  this  manner, 
and  the  knitting  together  of  the  smaller, 
would  be  distructive  to  the  Whig  interest. 
It  would  divide  the  coimtry  more  distinctly 
into  two  great  parties.  Those  who  stand 
in  the  middle  would  suffer  greatly,  to  the 
profit  of  their  rivals  on  either  side.  Mr. 
I)i8raeli  would  probably  not  quarrel  with 
that  result;  yet,  we  must  not  suppose  that 


the  Conservative  portion  of  the  Cabinei 
will  ever  consent  to  equal  represeotation, 
unless  they  are  overpowered.  They  vrill 
withdraw  some  of  those  more  flagraut  in- 
sults on  common  sen^e  that  have  become 
intolerable  ;  for  they  know  that  the  onlf 
means  of  conserving  the  inequality  of  re- 
presentation is  its  reduction. 

The  franchise  has  occupied  the  minfc  of 
the  Conservative  members  of  the  Cabiaet 
They  are  disposed  to  resist  the  reduction 
of  the  borough  qualification.  A  ten-pound 
note  has  a  charm  that  nothing  sioaller 
conveys.  They  would  rather  leave  ibat 
affair  as  it  stands.  There  is  no  convenient 
step  downwards.  Five  pounds,  or  the 
local  rating  qualification,  are  the  next 
stages  on  the  way.  Either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them  would  give' the  constitution 
a  terrible  jolt.  Eight  pounds,  or  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings,  woiud  not  bearjpro- 
posal.  Undoubtedly,  when  we  drop  fiom 
ten,  the  descent  can  only  stop  at  five;  awi 
therefore,  any  alteration  in  the  Woogt 
qualification  will  only  be  squ^zed  ont  of 
the  Conservative  portion  of  tie  Cdinet 
by  stern  necessity. 

For  the  counties,  sometluBg  wj^i  ^ 
done.  ^lere  householders  who  pay  twenty- 
five  pomids  of  rent  in  counties,  are "  J^ 
spectable  men."  Even  tradesmen,  who 
afford  that  rent,  arc  superior  to  tie  ten 
poimd  people  in  boroughs.  The  twaitr- 
five  pound  farmers  are  trustworthy.  Hej 
will  follow  their  landlords  ;  therefore, » 
very  liberal  concession  might  be  made  Ib 
the  counties.  Mr.  Locke  King  cannot  be 
entirely  gratified,  by  the  incorporation  c^ 
his  small  measure  in  the  Government  plan* 
He  could  scarcely  anticipate  that  triumph; 
but  a  genrral  twenty-five  pound  ftancluser 
guarded  by  the  extension  of  the  pa^ 
mentary  boundaries  of  some  large  tovBi 
over  their  own  suburbs,  to  prevent  Af 
contamination  of  the  coimties  by  ther  ffi- 
fluence,  might  be  conceded,  and  wrought 
as  a  check  to  the  forty-shilling  fireebolders 
of  England.  The  extension  of  that  fortf- 
shilling  privilege  to  Scotland  is  doubtfU 
still.  It  would  be  troublesome,  and  couU 
not  affect  any  county  favourably ;  wMe, 
done  in  earnest,  it  would  revolutiowift 
some  of  them. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  the  more 
Conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet,  W 
by  the  Premier.  His  son,  and  the  Oi^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  wiA  thdr  pjtf^ 
differ  from  them  only  in  degree.  TVf 
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would  go  farther  in  the  equdisation  of  the 
membership,  and  &rther  in  the  franchise 
of  the  voters.  They  would  not  lay  out 
the  l^md  in  new  districts  of  almost  equal 
population,  but  they  would  remove  many 
anomalies  which  their  colleagues  incline  to 
preserve.  Tbey  would  allow  the  consti- 
tution to  take  the  risk  of  a  leap  in  the 
counties  firom  fifty  to  ten,  and  in  the 
boroughs  fVom  ten  to  five  poimds. 

These  are  said,  or  supposed,  to  be  the 
dements  of  the  two  schemes  which  will 
be  brought  before  Ae  Cabinet  ere  they 
are  ofiered  to  the  public.  The  figures  of 
qualification  are  so  peculiar  that  no  me- 
diiun  exists  between  them.  A  splitting 
of  difference  cannot  occur  The  qualifi- 
cation must  be  five  or  ten  in  boroughs, 
and  twenty-five  or  fifty  in  counties..  It 
might  be  lower  thtm  the  smaller  sums 
named,  but  it  cannot  find  a  resting-place 
between  them  and  the  existing  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  more  Liberal  party  in  the  Cabinet 
will  be  beaten,  probably.  "Hiey  can  only 
pl^id  that  their  scheme  would  preclude  a 
Whig  amendment.  That  is  its  great 
virtue.  It  would  offend  the  membership 
<ji  the  small  constituencies ;  but  they 
would  not  move  from  their  party  on  that 
account.  As  to  the  franchise,  they  will 
be  told  tliat  there  is  no  demand  for  exten- 
sive changes.  The  non-electors  are  care- 
less; the  electors  do  not  deem  it  their 
bosiness  to  eaualise  these  privileges ;  there 
are  few  meetmgs  and  umons  for  political 
reform  ;  petitions  are  not  suggested  now ; 
society  is  well  satisfied,  and  even  the 
ptress  does  not  make  reform  an  urgent 
question.  For  these  reasons,  the  smaller 
measure  may  have  the  greater  approval 
of  the  Cabinet. 

The  objections  made  to  a  large  measure 
are  not  destitute  of  truth  The  promises 
a€  a  Befbrm  Bill  have  deadened  the  agita- 
tkni  in  its  6i.vour.  The  autumn  has  passed, 
amd  we  have  commenced  the  winter  quar- 
ter, without  any  movement  of  a  formidable 
or  oi^nized  character  towards  the  general 
enfranchisement  of  the  people.  Two 
societies  exist  in  London,  with  claims  to 
more  than  local  influence.  There  are  also 
several  smaller  societies  in  the  metropolis. 
The  Northern  Union,  at  Newcastle,  has 
extended  its  influence  over  the  northern 
cooniies — a&d  those  border  counties  have 
eixpressed  more  decided  views  on  the  sub- 
ject than  any  other  district. 


We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  move-^ 
ment  in  Scotland,  except  one  fi)r  the  forty- 
shilling  firanchise,  and  another  for  an  ad- 
dition of  twenty-five  members  to  the 
representation  of  Scotland — a  pi*oceeding 
which  has  been  charactised  as  an  addition 
of  the  feeble  to  the  feckless.  The  term 
does  not  correctly  describe  the  Scotch 
representatives.  They  are  not  men  of 
great  genius.  They  do  not  display  cap- 
tivating eloquence ;  still,  they  are  equid 
to  the  average  of  the  House  m  these  re- 
spects, and  "recently  they  have  exhibited 
more  attention  to  local  business  than  in 
former  times.  The  forty-shilling  franchise 
would  be  lost  in  an  extended  qualifieation^ 
fuid  equal  representation  is  the  precise 
object,  or  one  leading  object,  of  any  great 
measure. 

Ireland  is  equally  well  satisfied,  acccwrd- 
ing  to  appearance,  with  the  present  state 
of  matters  Ireland  has,  indeed,  a  more 
liberal  franchise  than'  either  England  or 
Scotland.  The  more  exclusive  and  higher 
qualification  of  the  three  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Scotland — ^where,  apparently, 
Radicalism  might  have  been  tned  with 
greater  security  than  in  either  of  the  other 
three  divisions  of  the  empire. 

Many  members  of  Parliament  who 
profess  attachment  to  reform,  who  talk  in 
confidence  of  a  coming  measure,  who  help 
to  keep  down  any  expression  of  feeling  by 
the  assurance  that  some  good  measure, 
worth  having  and  waiting,  will  be  pro- 
posed— do  not  believe  themselves  rally, 
and  have  no  wish  for  a  decided  alteration 
of  the  franchise. 

The  same  feeling  prevails  among  influ- 
ential men  and  leading  politicians  in  many 
quarters.  They  do  not  care  particularly 
for  a  decisive  enlargement  of  the  electoral 
body.  They  have  no  feeling  of  insecurity 
from  any  extension  of  the  suffrage — ex- 
cept the  insecurity  of  their  power  and 
influence.  They  mow  that  new  constitu- 
encies mi^t  accomplish  many  change3» 
Little  gocSl  would  come  of  new  constitu- 
encies if  they  did  not  make  other  changes. 
Still,  as  they  know  that  fiict,  these  gen- 
tlemen woula  rather  leave  matters  in  their 
{)resent  position.  They  are  not  "revo- 
utional." 

We  are  "revolutionaV*  in  many  parti- 
culars. After  the  exposures  of  the  Cnmea, 
we  have  the  blunders  of  India ;  after  years 
of  schooling,  we  have  fortune-telling  and 
witchcraft    prosperous.      Years    ot   firee 
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trftda  hs^ve  left  mkery  and  wretchedness 
in  many  quarters ;  years  of  sanitary  teach- 
ing and  writing  have  left  the  black  blot 
on  municipal  institutiouB,  that,  in  our  large 
towns,  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  more 
deaths  occur  annually — not,  than  the  na- 
tural limit,  but — than  the  average  of  rural 
districts.  The  excess  in  these  rural  dis- 
tricts is  unknown — we  have  nothing  to 
compare  them  with.  There  is  not  any 
difficulty  in  naming  causes  of  disease  there, 
which  might  be  removed;  but  as  they 
have  stood  for  ages,  nobody  can  describe, 
except  as  a  fancy  sketcli,  the  consequences 
of  their  removal 

The  Reform  Bill  has  existed  now  for 
twenty-five  years  without  much  alteration. 
During  that  period  it  has  accomplished 
much  good.  The  country  has  at  least 
passed  through  a  period  of  progress ;  yet 
it  has  been  less  legislative  than  scientific. 
Successive  Governments  have  adopted 
measures  which  events  compelled  them  to 
pursue.  Our  legislation  has  been  com- 
pulsory, and  it  hai  been  negligent. 

The  colonies  have  not  been  regulated 
or  ruled,  but  swung  out  of  joint,  with 
permission  to  do  whatever  they  pleased. 
The  colonists  are  sensible  pereons,  who 
have  done  nothing  veiy  strange;  yet 
there  has  been  no  means  employed  to 
preserve  the  connexion  with  this  country, 
or  to  utilitise  it  for  the  benefit  of  both  par- 
ties. Therefore,  we  have  now  a  collection 
of  different  states,  with  different  interests, 
laws,  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  un- 
der one  Crown — and  that  forms  the  only 
tie  between  them.  The  colonists  should 
be  our  fellow-citizens — they  are  only  our 
fellow-subjects ;  and  the  difference  is  a 
wide  one.  It  is  a  difference  which  has 
caused  the  misery,  recently  described  in 
this  magazine,  from  the  disparity  of  the 
sexes  in  Britain  or  Ireland  and  the  colo- 
nies, consequent  upon  the  mal-appropria- 
tion  of  the  colonial  revenues. 

The  administration  of  afl&iirs  at  home 
has  been  so  careless,  on  grave  points,  that 
even  now  we  are  told,  by  members  of 
Parliament,  that  we  have  not  a  navy, 
sailors  and  steam-vessels,  of  the  numbers 
and  quality  requisite  for  the  defence  of 
our  coasts.  All  the  commissions  of  in- 
quiry wrung  from  the  Government  dis- 
cLoee  corruption  of  the  most  provoking 
nature.  Common  clothing  can  scarcely 
be  pBocured  for  our  soldiers  from  Weeden. 
The  public  money,  and  the  existence  of 


many  of  these  men,  has  been,  it  ^peaxi) 
repeatedly  hazarded  for  the  want  of  pact- 
ing-canvas.  Nothing  has  been  done  by 
jobbers  or  negligent  persons,  in  any  j»l>* 
lie  company,  equal  to  the  misconduct  of 
persons  in  the  employ  of  that  Govenunent 
who  are  expected  to  punish  private  crimes, 
or  even  private  people's  negligence. 

The  electors  of  the  three  kmgdoms  are 
one  miUion.  Their  increase  to  three  or 
four  millions  is  the  purpose  of  the  ad- 
vanced reformers,  and  should  be  die 
result  of  any  general  measure.  The 
electors  are  one  in  thirty  of  the  pcqmlation. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  a  departure  of 
agitation,  and,  of  course,  discontent,  on 
this  subject,  until  they  are  one  in  ten  or 
one  in  eight.  The  franchise  should  belong 
to  every  man  who  has  settled  in  life  and 
pursued  a  commendable  course  in  the 
world.  "  Unconvicted  of  crime,''  and 
"  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  are  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Charter.  A  large  number 
of  earnest  reformers  would  take  that  or 
something  less  in  name — somethisig  feooed 
\\'ith  restrictions,  but  forming  thp  saoae 
thing  in  practice  ;  and  many  iH^e^aini 
sincere  reformers  rather  favour  thesecbeeltf 
and  curbs.  We  are,  as  a  nation,  acciu- 
tomed  to  balances  and  chocks. 

Some  men  say,  ^'  Is,  then,  my  bundled 
pounds  paid  for  my  house  to  cowU  m 
higher  than  somebody's  four  pouadg, 
scraped  together  with  infinite  difficulty; 
whereas  I  pay  regularly  by  a  cheque  on 
my  banker  ?"  These  hundred  pounds  will 
not  count  for  anything  in  many  otb^ 
positions.  The  polling  booth  is  not  the 
only  place  where  one  hundretl  pounds  do 
not  help  a  man  so  far  as  his  character. 
That  number  of  pounds  paid  for  a  houee 
infer  a  number  of  pounds  to  be  expended 
that  would  help  to  make  a  character  fori 
wise  man.  Even  thus  they  would  assbt  at 
the  poll.  [Money  is  a  source  of  power.  It 
is  one  of  the  talents  when  either  abused  or 
used.  The  rich  man  has  only  to  be  a  wise 
man  in  order  to  exercise  enormous  in- 
fluence over  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Bright,  in  his  address  at  ^Krming- 
ham,  leaves  the  inference  that  a  manhood 
suffrage,  bare  and  distinct^  is  not  now 
practicable,  and,  while  individually  he 
would  not  oppose  that  meaaure,  jet 
officially  he  would  not  propose  its  adop- 
tion.    He  sees  difficulties  in  gettinir  to  the 


extreme  extension,  rather  ti^xk  difi 
upon  the  arrival  there. 
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He  would  be  contented,  therefore,  in 
the  meantime,  "vHth  a  rating  qualification 
over  England.  He  no  doubt  seeks  the 
aatne  qualification  for  Scotland  and  Ire- 
kkttd,  and  recommends  it  by  the  facility  of 
registration.  The  rate-books  would  be 
the  registry.  There  are,  however,  parishes 
in  this  country  that  could  scarcely  be 
reached  by  rating.  They  have  no  poor- 
rates  ;  but  their  inhabitants  could  lose 
nothing  by  the  new  law,  and  the  number 
of  these  favoured  or  "  hard  *'  spots  de- 
creases annually. 

Another  class  of  refonners  recommend 
the  conversion  of  the  suffrage  into  an 
economic  encouragement.  We  suggested 
some  scheme  of  that  description  ten  years 
ago,  asid  dreamed  not  then  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  suggest  anything  concern- 
ing the  suffrage  in  the  present  year.  The 
plans  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
merely  in  rendering  a  permanent  deposit 
in  any  manner  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  a  policy  m  any  Life  Assurance 
Company,  under  official  inspection,  or,  as 
before,  approved  by  the  Government,  a 
personal  and  political  qualification.  The 
deposit  cotdd  be  converted  into  an  invest- 
ment in  Oonsds,  and  the  propriety  of  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  life  assurance  is 
undeniable.  The  character  of  these  qua- 
fifications  would  depend  upon  their  amount 
aad  their  dates.  High  figures  would  be 
prohibitory;  long  dates  would  be  the 
material  of  hope  deferred.  Still,  the  in- 
vestment and  the  policy  would  both  re- 
quire to  have  some  endurance.  They 
could  not  be  accepted'  immediately  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  one,  or  the  origin  of 
the  other.  Their  amount  would  require 
to  be  pitched  low — for  they  would  not  be 
intended  as  evidences  of  fortune,  but  of 
industry.  We  entered  long  ago  into  the 
details  of  these  industrial  qusdifications ; 
for  they  would  be  mocking  snares  if  they 
were  not  rather  industrial  than  monetary ; 
and  the  proposal  is  not  yet  so  popular  as 
to. render  necessary  a  repetition  of  these 
particulars ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mat- 
ter indeed  for  society  if  all  young  labour- 
ers, and  working  men,  were  able  and  wil- 
ling to  begin  and  continue  a  policy  of  even 
fifly  poimds  upon  their  lives ;  and  ten 
pounds  saved  early  in  an  operative's  life 
is  proof  that  he  tmderstands  the  value  of 
money,  and  a  promise  of  twenty  pounds, 
if  health  and  yrork  fail  him  not,  at  some 
date  near  at  hand. 


In  the  last  month,  we  observe  that  some 
members  of  Parliament  have  feintly  hinted 
at  some  such  scheme,  as  if  they  vrere 
afraid  of  being  too  distinct.  Mr.  Massey, 
the  member  for  Salford,  recommended  it 
in  a  few  plain  sentences.  Mr.  Massey 
was  the  Under-Secretary  for  State  in  the 
Home  Department  during  Viscount  Pal- 
merston's  Premiership.  lie  is  not  crippled 
by  former  declarations  and  opinions.  He 
has  not  to  take  care  of  consistencies, 
because,  as  a  public  man,  he  has  yet  the 
making  of  himself,  and  material  to  be  made 
something  of.  He  could,  perhaps,  make 
this  notion  popular,  if  he  chose  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  would  render  him 
popular,  and  secure  for  him  a  better 
standing  in  the  next  Liberal  Government 
than  he  held  in  the  last. 

It  would  be  a  precious  plan  for  the 
repose  and  rest,  during  life's  closing  even, 
of  many  nervous  old  persons — ^who,  once 
zealous  reformers,  think  now  that  as  they 
may  truthfully  write  "  Senex"  at  their 
declarations  of  doubts  and  fears,  they  are 
entitled  to  entertain  them  on  the  honesty 
and  prudence  of  their  countrymen.  Thev 
shake  for  Consols,  and  imagine  that  their 
neighbours  would  repudiate  the  debt,  or 
do  some  other  horrible  thing.  The  work- 
ing classes  of  the  country,  in  different 
forms,  hold,  probably,  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  the  debt.  They  have  thirty  odd 
millions  in  the  saving  banks  alone.  In- 
directly they  hold  more,  much  over  that 
sum,  in  other  institutions.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  as  a  class,  gain  by  repudia- 
tion. It  would  be  inconvenient.  Besides 
they  are  honest. 

We  admit  that  any  alteration  of  the 
sufirage  would  only  be  a  perseverance  in 
evil,  while  the  present  inequality  of  re- 
presentation continues.  As  that  subject 
will  be  amply  discussed  during  the  winter 
months,  we  subjoin  for  reference,  the  names 
of  the  constituencies,  their  population,  and 
their  electors  in  1851.  We  have  no  authori- 
tative and  more  recent  return.  SiBce 
1851,  the  population  of  the  large  boroughs 
has  increased  much  more  rapidfy  than  that 
of  decayed  constituencies.  Glasgow,  for 
example,  ^is  returned  in  1851,  as  having  a 
population  of  365,951,  was  estimated  in 
1855,  to   contain   396,000 ;    and  has   as 

Erobably  now,  420,000  ;  while  if  its  su- 
urbs,  now  voting  in  the  counties,  be  cast 
into  the  Parliamentary  borough  by  a  new 
bill,  the  total  will  be  half  a  million.  Other 
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BodBia           b     ... 

6,337 

367 

2 

Iletsloa 

b     ... 

7,328 

817         1 

Bolton             b     ... 

61.171 

1,671 

2 

HeieforJ 

0 

115.489 

•.97ft        S 

Bootoa             b     ... 

17.618 

•    987 

2 

Hertford 

0      1.. 

167.298 

5;M8        z 

Bradford          b     ... 

103  773 

2,083 

2 

Do 

M         ... 

6,605 

685         S 

Bridgenorth     b     ... 

7,610 

717 

2 

Hereford 

12,108 

1,013         ft 

10,317 

688 

2 

High  Wycombe  b  ... 

7.179 

S46         ft 

Bridport          b     ... 

7,566 

524 

2 

Uoniton 

b         ... 

8,4*7 

873        ft 

Brighton         b     ... 

69.673 

3.675 

2 

Horsham 

b     ... 

6.947 

350         1 

Brbtol            b     ... 

137.328 

12.548 

2 

Unddersfteld 

b     ... 

30.880 

1,864         1 

Btoekingliam  ronntjr 

163.723 

5.659 

Hull 

b    ••• 

84,690 

5.221         ft 

Do.            boroQgh 

8.069 

849 

Hnnttngdoa 

0     ... 

64,183 

2.852         ft 

Bnry               b     ... 

31.262 

959 

Do 

6.219 

390        ft 

Bory  St.  'Eilmonds  b 

13,900 

741 

Hythe 

13.16  !■ 

856         X 

Oolm              b     ... 

5,195 

160 

Ipswich 

.^•r.914 

1,838         2 

Cambridge  UniTorttty  ) 

4,063 

Kendal 

11.829 

382         I 

Do            town  ... } 

27,803 

1,984 

Kent 

a    ... 

615,766 

16,498         4 

Do            county 

185,405 

6,989 

Kidderminster  b    ... 

18,462 

495         I 

Canterbiry     b     ... 

18,398 

1.874 

Knaresboro* 

b     ... 

6,536 

242         ft 

Oardif            b     ... 

18^51 

968 

Lambeth 

0     *•• 

251,345 

18,181         ft 

Cardigan         e     ... 

70,796 

2,235 

Lnncftskire 

c     ... 

2,031.236 

83^408         4 

Carliile           b     ... 

26,683 

1.134 

I^ncister 

b     ..• 

16,168 

U93         ft 

Carmarthen     e     ... 

110,632 

4,791 

Launceston 

b     ... 

6.005 

361          1 

Carnarvon       b     ... 

8,674 

861 

Leeds 

b     ... 

172.270 

6.406         ft 

Do              e     ..• 

87.870 

1,918 

Leieester 

•©     ... 

230.308 

ft.328         4 

Cheltenham     b     ... 

36,051 

2.400 

Do 

b     .„ 

60,584 

3,583         ft 

Chethira         b     ..• 

465,725 

16,611 

Leominster 

b     ... 

5,214 

551          8 

Cheater           b     ... 

27,766 

2,524 

Lewes 

b     ... 

9.533 

718          ft 

Chippenham    b     ... 

6,283 

757 

Lichfield 

b     ... 

7.012 

836         ft 

Chriatchurch  b     ... 

7.476 

313 

Lincoln 

c     ... 

407.222 

20,231         4 

Cirenceaier      b     ... 

6,096 

434 

Do 

b     ... 

17.536 

1,363         2 

Clitberoe         b     ... 

11,480 

448 

Liskeard 

b     ... 

6,204 

348          1 

Onobeater      b     ... 

8.662 

Jiverpool 

b     ... 

875.955 

17,483         t 

Cockermonth  b     ... 

7.275 

355 

London  (city) 

127.869 

20.728         4 

Colcheater       b     ... 

19,443 

1,258 

Ludlow 

b     ... 

5.376 

450          i 

Cornwall         c     ,., 

356,658 

Lynn  Begia 

b     ... 

19,865 

1,176          ft 

Coventry         b     ... 

88,812 

4.605 

Lyme  Regis 

b     ... 

8.516 

309          1 

Cricklada         b     ... 

85,508 

1,647 

Lymhigton 

b     ... 

5.262 

388         S 

Cumberland    e     ... 

195,402 

9.496 

Macdeafieid 

b     ... 

89,048 

1,058          9 

Dartmonth      b     ... 

4.502 

Maidstone 

b     ... 

20,801 

1,751          ft 

Donbigb         e     ... 

92,583 

8,901 

Haldem 

b     ... 

5,888 

846          ft 

Do          dial    ... 

16,614 

858 

Malmaaburj 

r    b    ... 

6,998 

308        .1 

Derby             e     ... 

296,084 

12,4U 

Halton 

n    ... 

7,661 

Mft          ft 

Do             b     ... 

40.609 

2,448 

Hanebeator 

b     .., 

316,213 

13.921          ft 

DeTIMB             b      ... 

6,554 

873 

MarlboMogn  b     ... 

5,185 

ft55          f 

Devonabira     e     ... 

567.098 

17,638 

Mariov 

b     ... 

6,640 

SM          f 

Deroopert       b     ... 

50.159 

2,407 

b    ... 

370^957 

19,710          ft 

Dorchester      b     ... 

6,394 

432 

Henoneth 

0     ... 

28.843 

1,056          1 

Dover             b     ... 

22,244 

2,064 

Mcrthyr  Tydvil  b  ... 

63.080 

938          1 

Dorset             c     .. 

184,207 

5,690 

Middlesei 

e    ... 

1,886.576 

14,610          ft 

Droitwieb       b     ... 

7.096 

867 

Midh«rst 

b     ... 

7,021 

ft7ft          1 

Dudley            b     ... 

37.962 

1,265 

Mcnmontli 

c     ... 

167.418 

4^973          ft 

Durham          c     ... 

890,997 

11.847 

Do        ( 

listrict 

26.512 

1,676          1 

Do              b     ... 

13,188 

1,167 

Montgomery   c     ... 

67.885 

3;986          1 

E«»«              c     ... 

869,818 

11,584 

Do 

district 

17,W 

IJM         1 

J 


OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBBLAND. 
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Electors. 

Mem.' 

Population. 

Electors. 

IJem. 

Horpeth          b     ... 

10,012 

415 

1 

Wallingford 

b     ... 

8.064 

428 

Newark          b     ... 

11,330 

867 

2 

Wahall 

b     ... 

26,680 

1,036 

Newcaitle-on-Tyne  b 

10,569 

1,090 

2 

Warehara 

b     ... 

7,218 

418 

Neweutlo-nnder'Lyne  b 

87.784 

6,269 

3 

Warrington 

b     ... 

22.894 

701 

Newport,  I.  Wight  b 

8.047 

707 

2 

Warwick 

e     ... 

476.013 

10,982 

Noirfollc           e     ... 

443,714 

16.013 

4 

Do 

b     ... 

10.973 

723 

NcJrthallerton  b     ... 

4.995 

281 

1 

Wells 

b     ... 

4,730 

325 

2 

Northampton  c     ... 

313,380 

8,408 

4 

Wenlock 

b     ... 

18.738 

905 

2 

Do             b     ... 

26,057 

2,203 

2 

Wcstbury 

b     ... 

7.029 

314 

I 

Northttmberlnud  c 

303,586 

8,480 

4 

Wes-rainslcr 

b     ... 

241.611 

14,833 

£ 

C8.195 

5,390 

3 

Westmoreland  b    ... 

58.287 

4,062 

2 

Nottingham    b     ... 

57,407 

6,260 

2 

Weyraonth 

b     ... 

9,548 

679 

2 

Do              c     ... 

370,437 

7,797 

4 

Whitby 

b     ... 

10.989 

454 

OWham           b     ... 

72.357 

1,890 

2 

Whitehaven 

b     ... 

18,916 

636 

Oxford            c     ... 

170,439 

5,198 

3 

Wigan 

b     ... 

31.941 

718 

Do              b     ... 

27,843 

2,818 

2 

Isle  of  Wight  b     ... 

60,324 

1,605 

Do  Unireisity  ... 

3,474 

2 

Wilton 

b     ... 

8,607 

219 

Pembroke        c     ... 

04,140 

3,132 

1 

Wiltshire 

c     ... 

254,331 

8.211 

Do         district 

10,700 

951 

1 

Winchester 

b      .. 

18,704 

788 

PeterboroDgh  b     ... 

8,673 

618 

2 

Windsor 

b     ... 

9,536 

712 

Fetenfleld       b     ... 

5,650 

358 

1 

Wolverhampton  b 

119,784 

3.587 

Plymouth        b     ... 

53,231 

2,482 

3 

Woodstock 

b     ... 

7,983 

347 

Pontefract       b     ... 

11.515 

084 

2 

Worcester 

c     ... 

276,926 

10,660 

Ptoote              b     ... 

9,355 

608 

1 

Do 

b     ... 

27.638 

2^90 

Pbrtsmonth     b     ... 

72,126 

3,332 

2 

High  Wycombe  b 

7,179 

346 

PrestoA           b     ... 

69,650 

2,854 

2 

York 

c     ... 

1,792,994 

66.176 

Radoor           o     ... 

24.716 

1,803 

1 

Do 

b     ... 

40,359 

4,183 

Do     district     ... 

0,653 

484 

1 

Reading         b     ... 

31,456 

1,399 

2 

SCOTLAND. 

Beigale          b     ... 

4.927 

288 

1 

Aberdeen  county  ... 

212,032 

4,002 

Richmond       b     ... 

4,969 

243 

2 

Ditto  city 

... 

71,973 

4,647 

Rtpon             b     ... 

6.080 

353 

2 

St.  Andrews*  district 

16,878 

680 

Rochdale        b     ... 

29.195 

1.100 

1 

Argyla 

c     ... 

89,298 

2,156 

RocheatCT       b     ... 

14.938 

1,209 

2 

Ayr 

c      ... 

189,858 

8.823 

Rutland           c     ... 

22,983 

1,876 

2 

Do. 

d  ... 

34,844 

1,039 

Rye                 b     ... 

8,541 

1 

Banff 

c      ... 

64,171 

813 

St.  ItcS           b     ... 

9,872 

678 

1 

Berwick 

c      ... 

36,297 

1,073 

dolford           b     ... 

85,108 

2,960 

1 

Buteshire 

0       ... 

16,608 

491 

Saliibnry         h     ... 

11.657 

680 

2 

Caithness 

0       ... 

38,709 

642 

Sandwich        b     ... 

13,710 

960 

2 

Dumbarton 

c      ... 

45,103 

1,314 

dcarborongh  b     ... 

13,915 

896 

2 

Dumfries 

c      ... 

78.123 

2,620 

SliaftesbnTy    b     ... 

9,404 

509 

1 

Do. 

d     ... 

22,752 

881 

Sbefidd          b     ... 

135,310 

5,332 

2 

Dundee 

b     ... 

78,931 

3,190 

Shoreham       b     ... 

80,553 

1,8C5 

2 

Edinburgh 

e     ... 

259,435 

3,017 

ghrewsbnry     b     ... 

19,081 

•  1,606 

1 

Do. 

b     ... 

100,303 

6,230 

Shropshire      o     ... 

2:9,3  U 

8,256 

4 

Elgin 

d     ... 

988 

Retford  East  b     ... 

44,054 

2.710 

2 

Falkirk 

d     ... 

42,038 

1,906 

Somerset         c     ... 

448,910 

18.350 

4 

Fife      • 

0     ... 

153,646 

3,211 

Sonthampton  b     ... 

35,305 

2,419 

2 

Forfar 

0     ... 

191,204 

Soath  Shields  b     ... 

38,974 

926 

1 

Elgin 

0     ... 

38,950 

688 

8o«thwark      b      .. 

172,683 

9,458 

2 

Glasgow 

b     ... 

865,951 

20,000 

Stafford           o     ... 

008,716 

19.662 

4 

Greenock 

b     ... 

36,689 

1.164 

Do              b     ... 

11,829 

1,346 

2 

Haddington 

c     ... 

86,386 

716 

Stamford         b     ... 

8,933 

566 

2 

Do. 

d     ... 

12,504 

642 

Stockport        b     ... 

53,835 

1.341 

2 

Inverness 

c      ... 

96,500 

908 

Stoke- opoD-Trant  b 

84.027 

1.778 

2 

Do. 

d     ... 

20,386 

826 

Stroad             b     ... 

36,535 

1.328 

2 

Kilmarnock 

d     ... 

43,305 

1,380 

Suffolk            c    _ 

837,215 

10,723 

4 

Kincardine 

c     ... 

34,598 

961 

Sonderland      b     ... 

67,894 

1,973 

2 

Kirkaldy 

d     ... 

785 

Sarrey            c     ... 

683.082 

10,616 

4 

Kirkcndbright  stewartry      43,121 

1,325 

Soasex             c     ... 

836,84i 

8,556 

4 

Lanark 

c     ... 

630,169 

8.471 

Ssranaea  district   ... 

45,123 

1.694 

1 

Leilh 

d     ... 

41,508 

2.027 

Tfoawtnth      b     ... 

8,655 

382 

2 

Linlithgow 

c      ... 

30,135 

602 

TaaatoB         b     ... 

14,176 

790 

2 

Montrose 

d     ... 

457 

Tavistock        b     ... 

8.086 

349 

2 

Orkney 

c     ... 

62.813 

418 

Tewkesbury     b     ... 

5,878 

370 

1 

Paisley 

b     ... 

47,962 

l.a4A 

Thetlbnl         b     ... 

4,076 

200 

2 

Peebles 

c     ... 

10.738 

642 

Thirsk            b     ... 

6,819 

867 

1 

Perth 

c      ... 

138,660 

4,988 

Tiyerton         b     ... 

11.144 

461 

2 

Do. 

b  ... 

23.835 

1,034 

Totness           b     ... 

4.419 

871 

2 

Renfrew 

c      ... 

161.091 

2,450 

Tower  Hamlets b  ... 

639,111 

23.534 

2 

Ross  and  Cromarty  c 

82,207 

Trnro             b     ... 

10,733 

607 

2 

Roxburgh 

c      ... 

61,642 

2,001 

Tynenonth     b     ... 

29.170 

833 

1 

Selkirk 

c      ... 

9,809 

4«7 

Wakefidd       b     ... 

22,065 

860 

1 

Sliding 

c      ... 

86,237 

2,431 

640 


POPULATION,  ELECTOAS,  AND  KBUBERS. 


IN 


Do. 
Batherlnod 
Wick 
Wigton 

Do. 


rupaUtion. 
35,826 
25,793 
16,709 
43.589 
9,9oS 


Electort.    Mem. 


Clackroannao  k  KinroM  c    81,875 


Antrim,  county 
Armagh  c 

Do.  borough 
Bandoit  b 

BdfMt  b 

Carlow  c 

Do.  b 

Carrickfergns  b 
Cashel 
CaTan 
Clare 
Clonmel 
Coleraine 
Cork 

Do. 
Dooegal 
Down 

Dovnpatrick 
Drogheda 


IBKLAHD. 

352,264 

195,085 

8,840 

7,943 

103.29S 

68,076 

9,121 

8,520 

8,247 

174.071 

2H.428 

15,204 

5,920 

563,158 

85.745 

255,160 

328,754 

4,098 

16,845 


'^'^r^.r.l^i         1^>681 


closhe  of  city  ...  ) 


Do. 
Doadalk 
Dungannoa 
DnngarTnn 
Eonti 
XanitkHfen 
Berauuiagh 
Galway 
Keriy 
KHdare 
Kilkenny 

Do. 


King's  County  c 
Kinsale  b 

Lfitrim  c 

Limerick 

Ditto 
Leitrin 
Londonderry 

Do. 
Longford 
Lonth 
Hallow 
Mayo 
Meath 
Honaghan 
New  Rom 
Newry 
Portarlington  b 
Qoeen'i  Connty  c  , 
fioscommoA    e 
Sligo  c 

Do.  b     . 

Tipperaiy       c 
Tralee  b    , 

Tyrone  o 

Waterford       e     . 

Do.  b     . 

Weet  meath      c 
Wexford         c     . 


c 
b 
b 
c 
b 
e 
c 
b 
e 
c 
e 
b 
b 


258,361 

9.993 

3,835 

6,311 

7.800 

5.998 

116,007 

298.564 

238,239 

90.7.24 

183,773 

15,808 

1 12,080 

5,506 

111,915 

201.619 

63,448 

6,539 

191.868 

19,888 

82,530 

90,812 

5,436 

274,830 

140,750 

141,768 

9.098 

13,473 

2,728 

111,623 

174,492 

128,611 

11,104 

331,487 

13,759 

255,818 

1387754 

28.297 

111,408 

170,790 


1,097 
207 
699 

1,272 
400 


3.807 

4.341 

318 

209 

3,283 

2,090 

?37 

720 

111 

3.850 

2.581 

879 

222 

19.192 

3,039 

3,748 

10.028 

236 

601 


11,290 

267 

267 

314 

145 

172 

3,407 

3,491 

5.222 

2.774 

5,036 

664 

2.397 

139 

1,265 

5,079 

1,144 

188 

4303 

724 

2,321 

2,078 

143 

1,393 

4,218 

4,119 

517 

71 

3,727 

2,236 

2.105 

336 
6,760 

228 
5.692 
8.248 
1.135 
3,132 


2 
I 
1 
1 
I 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


PopulatioD. 

Elector!.  Mm 

b  ... 

12.819 

348       1 

c      ... 

98,978 

3,530       2 

b     ... 

12,756 

261       1 

Do. 
Wicklow 
Tougal 

The  precise  figures  are  there  for  refer- 
ence ;  yet  it  may  not  be  unintereeting  to 
centrast  a  few  of  the  English  extremes. 

Electors.  Mem.  Electcna,  Mob. 

Cheltenham   ...  2,400  1     Cockermonlh SS5 

Brirtol    12,548  2 

Unsbnry    20.025  2 

Leicester   3,583  3 

Manchester    ...13,921  2 

Liverpool  17.433  2 

Salford  2.950  1 

HnQ 6,221  2 

Shrcvsbary    ...  1,G6G  1 


Bresham  

.  349 

4 

Lymington    

Marlboroogli 

Thetford    

.  2^ 
.338 

.  255 
.  200 

a 

a 

I 

High  Wycombe.. 
HonitOA    

.  346 
.275 

79,747    15  £338  IJ 

These  figures  and  names  are  selected 
partly  from  theii*  alphabetical  positioQ.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  have  offered 
greater  contrasts  than  they  present;  yet 
thev  are  abundantly  iniquitous. 

As  we  are  to  have  a  Reform  Bill,  let  it 
be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  final.  As  it  will 
not  be  good  without  work,  let  us  work  for 
that  object  Three  months  work  now  will 
supersede  the  necessity  for  years  of  dis- 
appointment and  grumbling  heregfter. 
Wherever  there  are  two  or  three  fiiends 
in  a  village  favourable  to  a  £air  and  &I1 
franchise,  and  an  equal  and  just  repiescota- 
tion,  let  them  look  round  them  for  three 
or  four  more,  and  they  will  form  an  effi- 
cient nucleus  for  future  proceedings.  Ib 
all  large  towns  unions  shoidd  be  formed. 
They  need  not  become  angry,  as  the  people 
did  often  ia  1831  and  1832.  That  is  un- 
necessary. The  exhibition  of  nnmbere 
and  strength  is,  however,  very  necessary. 
It  is  indlspensible  to  success.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  opinion  of  these  as- 
sociations, if  they  are  conducted  with 
firmness  and  prudence,  may  decide  the 
character  of  the  measure.  The  countit 
needs  not  any  particular  scheme;  hot 
some  system  that  will  afford  to  all  cli»« 
influence  over  the  construction  of  laws 
that  all  must  obey. 

There  are  three  fiiU  months  to  Candk- 
mas.  These  months,  used  discreetly  and 
earnestly,  may  take  fi-om  journalists  (Jae 
great  and  lasting  subject  of  diacuflsion? 
and  give  the  nation  a  firee  constitodoB; 
used  negligently,  they  will  leave  us  wkere 
we  are — ^t^ing  and  writing  of  tho  ne'r 
Reform  Bill. 


i 


6U 


TELESCOPIC     VIEWS. 


MooRCLEUCii  house  is  large,  square,  grey — of 
lieigfat,  length,  breadth^  nearly  equal ;  a  hall  door, 
and  ttro  windows  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
tve  similar  windows  on  the  second  flat.  The 
slates  are  grey,  the  stones  are  grey ;  and  a  grey 
looking  kitchen  is  attaolied,  as  a  tender,  behind  the 
house  at  one  side  ;  while  there  are  sundry  other 
oatboQics  at  the  oDfer  side,  all  under  ore  roof. 
The  ball  door  looks  southward — that  is  the  only 
wise  thing  I  notice  in  Ihe  architectural  arrange- 
ments, or  it  is  the  wisest. 

There  are  living  men  and  women  who  remember 
Moorcleuch  as  a  bare  postmark  on  the  high  road. 
Neither  shrub  nor  tree  grew  around  it  then — it 
was  aione  in  the  moss.  There  was  a  common 
eonntrj  tradition  that  some  very  high  ash  trees 
once  grew  there,  and  an  okl  house  stood,  when 
they  grew  over  it,  where  the  "modern  mansion" 
stands  now*  Further,  it  was  said  that  the  owner 
of  Moorcleuch  was  out  in  tho  troubles  of  Bothwell 
Brig,  and  was  hanged  on  one  of  the  ash  trees  over 
hid  own  roof.  The  family  were  a  covenanting, 
but  a  dour  race,  from  tlie  beginning  downwards ; 
and  the  next  **Goudy  '*  who  had  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  tliree  thousand  acres  of  heather  and  moss, 
rowed  16  cut  down  the  trees,  and  throw  down  the 
iioiise»  where  the  enemies  had  triumphed  ;  and  in 
pttfOtsB  <»f  sheep-sheanng  and  time  this  son  was 
enxUbd  to  supplen>ent  Jiis  vow,  by  building  Moor- 
clKi«oh  aa  it  staads,  plaiu  and  substantial,  or  as  it 
&tc|od,  without  a  Iree  around.  The  family  dis- 
]ikjed,'U^s  ,  aver  after  the  execution  done  on  their 
a^ic^stor.  Many  years  passed,  and  they  camo  to 
be  represented  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  one  | 
young  lady — and  not  very  young  either,  but  of  a  j 
discretion  and  prudence  (hat  seemed  needful  in  one  ; 
who  had  (lie  management  of  herself^  and  that  self  I 
endowed  with  the  many  acres  before  named.  She 
bad  lived  a  lonely  life  for  many  years  in  that 
gamut,  large  house,  on  the  bare  moorland  ;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  when,  some  weeks  after, 
the  Learso  had  left  Moorcleuch  with  the  last  of  the 
raniily,  except  herself,  that  she  took  her  departure 
bjr  tbe  coach  one  day,  with  a  quantity  of  luggage 
so  ^reat  that  the  capacity  of  the  old  coach,  and  the 
temper  of  the  guard,  were  both  tried,  and  both  were 
of  ooBsiderable  praiseworthy  endurance* 

These  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  lady, 
with  all  her  appurtenances  and  providing,  arrived 
in  Edinburgh,  and  went  to  lodge  by  herself  with 
'<  a  respectable  family*'  in  the  then  south  side, 
whiefa  may  now  be  the  centre  of  the  streets  from 
the  High-street  to  Newington.  She  lived  that 
sort  of  life,  going  out  to  Moorcleuch  for  a  few 
jnontha  of  summer,  until  she  began  to  look  faded 
and  worn  by  the  way ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
an  end  approaching  to  the  long  line  of  the  Goudys. 
However,  that  doom  was  to  be  postponed  for  a 
time;  and  all  the  shepherdesses  in  Moorcleuch 


were  aroused  into  a  slate  of  supernatural  activity 
shortly  after  one  Martinmas,  by  a  rumour  that 
Miss  Coady*8  marriage,  long  despaired  of  after  it 
had  been  long  expected,  was  to  be  completed  at 
the  approaching  new  year.  The  house  was 
brushed  up  as  if  for  some  great  event.  Even  the 
stables  were  examined,  and  a  week  before  the 
time  Mies  Goudy  herself,  and  two  or  three  town 
friends — all  ladies  of  a  marriageable  age — came 
out  to  stop  there,  with  two  Edinburgh  hand- 
maidens, between  whom  and  the  old  servants  a 
most  unseemly  war  raged  in  no  time. 

But  the  house  became  bien  and  warm-like.  Far 
out  over  the  moors,  in  the  dark  nights,  the  Area 
sparkled  out  of  all  the  room  windows,  and  there 
had  not  been  the  hope  of  such  a  lively  yule  at 
Moorcleuch  since  the  Reformation.  One  day — 
tho  very  day  appointed — through  the  crisp  snow, 
the  minister's  man  drove  up  the  minister's  gig  and 
the  minister  himself:  and  at  a  decent  distance, 
not  to  seem  flurried  or  hurried  in  its  way*  there 
comes  a  carriage  with  two  horses,  and  three  gen- 
tlemen from  the  town  ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  minister, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  was  to  remain  at  Moorcleuch, 
—for  the  fashion  had  not  commenced  then  of  spend- 
ing married  people's  honeymoon,  and  money  toge- 
ther, in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner  possible 
away  from  home.  The  bridegroom,  who  tiiereby 
was  made  master  of  Moorcleuch,  was  a  man  of 
middle  years ;  or  it  might  be  a  few  beyond  the 
middle  of  life.  He  was  a  learned  man,  far  more 
learned  than  the  minister  himself,  being  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Edinburgh  University,  who  had  taken 
this  way  of  spending  the  vacation  iii  the  centre  of 
that  winter,  and  all  whose  afterlife  was  spent 
there,  except  when  his  classes  were  in  session.  It 
was  a  happy  day  for  the  heiress  and  the  heirdom 
both,  that  same  day  in  the  early  January,  and  was 
-observed  with  pleasure  for  many  years  afterwards, 
as  it  came  up  again,  at  Moorcleuch.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  an  English  gentleman,  and  how  he  got 
over  the  confession  of  faith,  which  stood  in  his 
way  to  a  chair  in  Edinburgh  University  in  those 
days,  deserves  to  be  told  at  another  time. 

Thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  since — or  more, 
even — it  is  not  necessary  to  count  backwards  bow 
many — a  little  tiny  infant,  very  weak  indeed,  was 
rolled  into  and  out  of  all  manner  of  baby  dothes 
and  shawls  in  this  same  house ;  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  vitality  in  the  baby,  or  it  must  have 
been  killed  by  one  of  the  many  processes  which 
seemed  to  be  invented  for  that  purpose.  The 
baby  was  not  killed,  however.  The  processes 
were  not  successful.  That  baby  became  this  little 
lady  who  is  just  now  pulling  in  and  out  and 
assorting  a  heavy  telescope,  for  her  own  use  and 
Mary  Anne's ;  and  Mary  Anne  wonders  if  it  ever 
will  come  right. 

This  little  lady  is  low,  and  has  been  for  man 
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a  kwg  day,  Mn.  Pitienweem ;  but  she  was  not 
that  always.  She  had  before  then  long  soft  flaxen 
ringlets,  shaded  away  from  a  high  pale  brow,  over 
bright  blue  eyes,  cased  in  very  long  eyelashes, 
with'ofaerry  cheeks,  and  ruby  lips,  and  pearly  teeth, 
a  dimpled  efain,  a  Grecian  nose,  and  a  very,  very 
anmll  mouth,  scarcely  large  enongh  for  the  ordinary 
busineaa  of  a  month,  the  neatest  hands,  and  the 
amalieet  feet  in  a  dozen  of  parishes.  But  what  am 
I,  to  attempt  a  catalogue  of  beauty's  details  P  or 
anybody  else,  for  that  matter,  because,  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  detail  or  dissect  beauly  in  any- 
thing— JMt  try  it  on  a  moss  rose  bud,  or  the 
goldinoh  ehattering  and  pecking  upon  the  mess 
rose  bush — and  it  will  be  a  ludicrous  failure. 

Mrs.  Pittenweem  is  not  much  changed  yet. 
The  world  has  dealt  lightly  with  her.  Rather, 
pobaps,  she  has  kept  her  hand  well  over  the  world. 
That  may  be  the  secret  of  the  case ;  for  she  has 
bad  some  few  troubles  by  the  way,  but  she  springs 
over  them  as  they  come,  with  a  firm  heart  and  a 
li|^  step,  and  forgets  them  all  to-morrow. 

"  There  now,  Mary  Anne — there  we  have  it — 
and  that's  svoh  a  capital  thing,  and  Charles  not 
OMie  yet — and  he  thinks  nobody  knows  anything 
of  aemoe  here,  you  see,  but  himself,  Mary  Anne 
— ^ear  me,  if  there  is  not  the  baby — what  a  feck- 
loM  creature  that  Jane  is  !  Can't  she  keep  baby 
q«iel  for  Ave  minutes,  only  for  five  P  Its  so  pro- 
TokiBg ;  and  that  Arctnrus  piercing  its  very  neck, 
too." 

•*  Pierce  the  baby's  neck — the  dear,  blessed  baby, 
Marion  P  what  can  Jane  be  doing  P  will  I  cry,  or 
ring,  or  ran,  or  what's  to  be  done  now  P" 

"  Done,  you  stupid,  Mary  Anne  I  Arcturus  is  in 
the  sky,  and  the  baby's  in  the  nursery  !  Now  do 
hold,  though — just  hold  steady ;  you'll  catch  the 
eonet ;  there  never  was  anything  half  so  beautiful 
since  when  P  well,  I  forget,  Julius  Crosar,  since  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar ;  but  poor  Charles  James — 
there  he  orys  again,"  and  Mary  Anne  was  installed 
at  the  end  of  the  telescope,  quite  alone,  holding 
hard  lest  something  should  fall— that  Arcturus,  or 
the  comet,  or  the  telescope — while  her  little  friend 
was  skipping  up  her  staircase,  and  '*  Charles 
James  !  Charles  James  !*'  was  called  in  a  voice  so 
musical,  that  it  might  have  soothed  half  the  angry 
babies  beneath  the  ccmet. 

Mary  Anne  is  very  unlike  Marion  still — Mary 
Anne  Oarvie — she  is  a  most  respectable,  rich,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  accomplished  young — of  course, 
being  unmarried,  young  person.  She  is  twenty- 
four,  acknowledges  twenty-four,  and  something 
more,  to  Marion,  who  recollects— for  Mr,  Oarvie 
has  been  the  family's  agent  ever  so  long,  before 
there  was  a  Mary  Anne  or  a  Marion,  and  the  Garvies 
and  Goudys  had  that  connexion  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  Marlborough,  and  the  Union.  Mr. 
Garvie,  of  course,  resides  in  Edinburgh,  so  does 
Mary  Anne — not  at  present  certainly,  but  usually. 

•*  Catch  the  comet,  sure  enough,  raiher  catch  my 
&nner.  Twenty  minutes  to  seven  ;  no  Mr.  Pitten 
weem.  Bail  way  wrong  again ;  that's  always  the  way 


with  these  railway  drivors,  late  in  the  middle,  «ad 
break  their  own  and  other  people's  neeks,  msting 
it  up  at  the  other  end.  Catch  the  comet  to  be  sure. 
It's  little  I  know  of  comets,  and  noihbg  to  oitoii 
either;  breakfiastat  eight,  lunch  at  one,  diaeat-ili, 
dear  roe  I  well,  after  all  now,  if  that  star  is  Dot&koa 
diamond  set  on  a  white  ground.  But  if  Obarks 
Janies  wonld  sleep  only,  and  he  is  quiet  new ;  iu 
so  strange,  these  babies,  how  eas^  their  maisiua 
do  quiet  them ;  that's  so  curiouSk  and  I  cooM 
manage  a  baby — anybody  else's  baby,  of  course.  It 
is  80  splendid  now.  Marion,  my  dear,  do  come,  tk 
star's  right  in  the  middle — ^Marion,  did  job  say 
that  star  was  Julius  Cte^arP" 

**  Julius,  what  did  you  say,  Mary  Anne?" 

"  Oh,  Juhus  Cassar,  you  luiow.  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  him  at  the  Institution,  but  Tfc  ftirlj  for- 
gotten all  but  the  name.  Is  Charles  James  slee^ 
ing,  poor  thing  P" 

"  Sleeping  as  sound  as  the  monse  behiud  tk 
ceiling.  Jane  says  that  mouse  disturbed  him;  od; 
I  heard  a  rather  heavy  foot  on  the  staircase^  and 
Jane  told  me  then  that  the  Grieve  was  gong  up 
to  the  roof,  only  to  look  at  the  comet." 

"You  see,  Marion — just  hold  this  telesoope^etsei 
its  getting  heavy,  you  see — my  baby,  if  I  bad  charge 
of  one,  should  not  have  a  mirsary  in  the  vsj  to 
scientific  pursuits." 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  them  muck  either,  odj  the 
Grieve  is  a  very  worthy  person,  and  Jaue  cssnot 
go  on  nursing  Charles  James  for  ever  you  kost." 

"  If  I  were  Mr.  Pittonweena,  I  know  th^  tie 
Grieve  should  pursue  his  scientific  invesygatiotf 
on  the  top  of  a  corn  rick,  or  a  hay  staok»  nibir 
than  the  roof  of  my  house. 

That's  very  true,  perhaps,  if  yon  were  Mr. 
Pittenweem  ;  but  as  you  are  not  a  geatlemaB,aBd 
not  '  Moorcleuch'  in  particular,  its  better  to  k 
thankful  for  matters  as  they  are.  Don't  you  koov, 
Mary  Anne,  that  Charlea  might  build  an  ohmn- 
tory  for  him,  if  he  but  believed  that  our  Grien 
wanted  to  study  Arcturus." 

"  Like  a  photographic  artist's  studio,  I  soppov; 
only  its  the  Pleiades,  or  one  of  them,  tint  the 
Grieve  wishes  to  study.  It's  one  of  thciertt 
sisters,  depend  you  on  that." 

And  so  they  chat  teed  away,  while  Aretnrw 
was  getting  quit  of  the  scrapes  into  which  thit 
respectable  person  had  fallen  with  the  ooset;  u^ 
until  the  g\g  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  Ka> 
Martha  entered  the  library.  Mrs.  Martha  i&  < 
eross-grained,  stunted,  stiff  female,  of  more  tha&A 
certain  age,  who  was  in  Moorcleuch  before  sij 
other  of  its  present  inmates,  and  never  kates  d, 
except  once  a  week,  to  the  church.  Mrs.  Ibrtha 
never  changes  her  dress,  to  human  appearance,  v 
at  least  to  the  male  eye.  It  is  now,  and  em  bn 
been  in  the  memory  of  the  present  gcneratioo, Ihe 
same  while  cap,  the  same  pattern,  if  not  the  aoe 
shawl,  and  a  dress  of  the  same  colour,  if  not  o^  the 
same  material. 

"Mr.  Pittenweem,  maim  has  brought  cat  a 
gentleman— what's  to  be  dose  wi'  him  maim  T 
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"  Whai  is  be  like,  Mrs.  Martha  ?'' 

•*  What's  yom'ro  wull,  Miss  Mary  Anns  P"  asked 
the  botise*keeptr,  not  quite  sara  if  she  slioald 
anawer  the  question. 

^  Oh,  Miss  Oarvte  wants  to  know  what  kind  of 
geotleman  this  is,  Martha ;  and  wliere  is  he  now  ?*' 

"An*  how  should  I  set  m^Fsel'  up  to  judge 
gentlemen,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  an'  I  just  put  him  up 
in  the  east  bed-room  maim." 

"  Is  he  to  remain,  Martha  ?*' 

'*Weel  it  looks  like  that,  in  the  meantime, 
maifn.'* 

«*  Very  well,  the  east  bed-room  will  do,  Martha.*' 

"  An'  gnde  eneuch,  maim ;  the  doctor  had  it 
often,  nuiim,  when  you  were  young,  an'  it  pleased 
him  brawly,  an*  he  bad  a  way  o'  sayin*  Martha." 

*'  Tes,  I  recollect,  you  told  me,  Martha,  my 
father  said — but  there's  dinner  at  last ;  come  away, 
Mary  Anne." 

**  Come  away,  and  time,  too ;  but  what  am  I  to  do 
with  the  telescope — take  it  with  me,  close  it  up. 
Of  bow  and  what  way  shall  I  e?er  get  dear  of 
Ajctumaf" 

*'Dear  no — don't  elose  it  up — leave  it  open. 
Here^  put  it  on  the  chair ;  there  they  are  back  and 
frcmt,  it  cannot  fall,  let  us  have  credit  for  being 
seientific;  like  Dr.  Watt's  bees  improving  the 
shining  hour." 

Mr.  Fittenweem  is  a  spare  tall  man,  well  up  in 
life,  with  an  earnest  eye,  or  two  earnest  eyes,  ever 
moving  in  their  sockets  towards  the  discovery  of 
eomething.  They  are  most  restless  eyes,  and  look 
always  on  the  watch  for  patent  rights.  That  is 
Mr.  Pittenweem'a  weak  side.  Hint  that  a  patent 
right  may  be  secured,  and  he  writes  a  cheque 
readBly.  Qreat  discoveries  liave  beau  Marion's 
tronblea  ;  but  she  gets  through  them  with  Mr. 
Qervie's  aid ;  for  he  is  an  eminent  infidel  in  patents, 
and  did  not  believe  in  railways,  until  there  was  not 
a  eoaeb  on  the  road — except  so  far  as  the  railway 
companies  required  any  matter  of  conveyancbg. 
He  believed  in  that. 

So  Mr.  Pittenweem  inquired  for  the  ladies  and 
CSiarles  James,  and  had  his  parcels  brought  into 
the  dining  room,  and  looked  at  them,  and  put  one 
over  another,  and  changed  them  again,  and  put 
another  over  one,  and  stirred  the  fire,  and  adjusted 
bia  coQar,  and  twined  round  his  whiskers — and 
to  **  Who  is  this  gentleman  whom  you  have  driven 
out?**  said,  "Mr.  Jones  Davies,  Marion;  an 
eminent  engineer,  very  eminent.  Miss  Qarvie ;  a 
eonbination  of  the  amateur  and  praetioa),  a 
tbotough  man  of  science"— and  Mrs.  Pittenweem 
looked  at  Miss  Garvie  her  thorough  contempt  of 
eminent  engineers,  and  Mary  Anne  ttlegraphed 
her  detestation  of  men  of  science — but  before  they 
eonld  convey  to  Mr.  Charles  their  views  on  these 
snbjeeia  for  the  fiftieth  time,  Mr.  Jones  Davies 
was  announced,  and  stumbled  in — taller  thau  Mr. 
Pittenweem,  greyish  hair,  profuse  beard,  colonred 
and  sparkled  vest,  linen  crumpled,  rather  brown, 
too— three  rings  upon  two  hands,  with  finger  nails 
in    an  nncared   for  condition,  and  it  might  be 


doubted  whether  his  scientific  rosearohes  admilieii 
the  comfortable  use  of  a  tooth  brush. 

Mr.  Jones  Davies  made  an  unfavourable  imprea- 
sion  on  the  ladies ;  but  he  did  ample  justice  to  the 
cookery  of  Moorcleuch.  That  was  to  his  taste, 
and  this  was  particularly  complimentary  to  the 
cook.  He  spoke  little,  and  that  rather  exhibited 
generalship.  He  already  knew  that  Mrs.  Pitten- 
weem was  an  opponent  of  great  schemes,  while 
Miss  Garvie  was  a  spy.  He  would  have  com- 
menced  the  seige  of  the  younger  lady's  heart—- 
with  his  beard  and  whbkers ;  but  he  knew  of  Mr. 
Garvie's  existence,  and  he  knew  Mr.  Grarvie.  The 
beard  and  whiskers  kept  the  peace  on  that  know- 
ledge. 

*'  Plenty  to  eat,  Mr.  Davies,  at  Mordeuoh,  hut 
nothing  to  drink,"  said  Mary  Anne. 

**  Water,  clear  crystal  water,"  saggested  Mr« 
Pittenweem. 

*«  And  coflfee  or  tea  by-and-bye,"  apologetically 
urged  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"Also  milk,  skimmed,  sour  or  sweet,  at  all 
seasons,"  suggested  the  tormentor. 

"  Temperance  reformer,  Mr.  Pittenweem  ;  very 
good  hidea,  sir,  for  men  of  property,  by  way  oiS 
hexample  to  the  lower  borders — very  neeeesary,** 
said  the  stranger  '*  WIten  I  dined  last  at  the  Earl 
of  Landifords — strict  temperance  roan,  sir,  b  the 
noble  earl,  oh,  so  very  strict — gen'lman  seiaad  that 
night  withc'olcra,  no  brandy  in  th'ouse,  nat  a  daop, 
and  butler  'ad  to  run  over  to  the  Three  Brewers-^ 
and  no  Three  Brewers  down  ere  to  save  a  gen'l- 
man's  life." 

"  Not  one  drop  of  brandy  within  three  miles ; 
Mr.  Pittenweem  got  the  license  '  to  sell  spirits  and 
ales,*  withdrawn  from  the  toll  house,"  added  Mias 
Garvie. 

"Haven't  bad  brandy  in  this  house  to  my 
knowledge  fur  five  years,"  said  the  host. 

"  Have  had  plenty  to  mine"  rejoined  his  wife. 
"You  are  in  the  habit,  Mr.  Davies ?"—" Medi- 
cinally," suggested  Mary  Anne.  "  Prescriptivdy,** 
added  Mr.  Pittenweem. 

"  Well,  one  way  or  other,  I  am  in  the  'ahit^ 
— moderately,  of  course, — " 

"  Ring  the  bell,  my  dear.  Susan,  ask  Mra. 
Martha  for  a  bottle  of  brandy — Betts*  brandy." 

"  You  don't  say,  Mrs.  Pittenweem,  after  yo« 
heard  my  speech  at  the  great  temperance  meatiag 
ia  Glenfaioh,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  tbia 
bouse — you  don't  mean  that,  Marion  ?" 

"  Only  Betts's,  Charles,  Betts'  patent,  yon  know 
— merely  a  patent  right — would  not  have  it 
otherwise  than  patent  for  the  world." 

"  British  brandy,'*  broke  in  Mary  Ame,  **  new 
discovery,  thoroughly  new." 

Mr.  Bstts  is  au  eminent  man  of  seienca,"  added 
the  sarcastic  wife. 

"Mr.  Betts  has  mado  money  in  making  brandy, 
that  X  know,"  said  Mr.  Davies. 

"  A  combination  of  the  amateur  and  practical 
in  brandy  engineering,  Mr.  Pittenweem,"  who,  at 
a  loss  before,   was  beaten  down  by  hb  agent's 
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daughter.  He  remembered  the  qaotatioii.  It 
seoucsd  Mr.  Davies  his  brmdj,  just  a  very  little, 
in  peace. 

••  Some  Smyrna  figs,  Mr.  Davies  ? — or,  pcriiaps 
Mr.  Davies  would  prefer  a  few  grapes?  They're 
very  nice,  Mr.  Davies — Cyprus  grapes,  I  believe. 
Might  I  recommend  a  duchess  to  your  notice  f — a 
Yfry  fine,  round,  plump  duchess,  Mr.  Davies — 
ripe,  quite  ripe,  you  sec ;  rather  mellow  and  old,  if 
anything ;"  and  Mr.  Davies,  as  he  was  bound  to 
do,  accepted  Mary  Anne*s  duchess,  weighing  twelve 
ounces,  as  an  excuse  for  one  drop,  only  one  very 
small  drop,  more  of  Betts's  patent. 

"  Nothing  to  tell  us  from  town,  Charles  ? — no 
Bews  whatever  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  business — very  bad  business,  I 
must  say— 80  distressing,  too— and  might  have 
been  so  much  better.  I  knew  how  it  would  be — 
my  way,  you  notice,  is  never  taken." 

"  Well,  what's  wrong  now  ? — another  bank 
stopped,  or  how  P" 

"  Not  that  quite ;  but  there's  a  new  call  of  one 
hundred  pounds  on  the  Western  Bank  shares. 

"  One  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Pittenweem  !*'  ex- 
claimed Mary  Anne  ?  '*  Why,  dear  me,  I  thought 
the  twenty-five  pounds  were  to  settle  all.  Poor 
dear  Mrs.  Springfield,  what  will  she  do  P" 

"  Why,  what  would  she  do  but  pay  two  thousand 
pounds  on  her  twenty  shares,  and  other  two  thou- 
sand pounds  when  the  next  call  comes.  It  will 
oome  your  way,  depend." 

•*  Well,  we're  out  of  that,^  Charles ;  now,  what 
next?" 

"  Bad  enough.  I  hold  us  to  be  nearly  ruined, 
Marion — as  good  as  ruined ;  there's  the  peat  gas, 
you  see,  at  last." 

"Yes,  but  what  of  the  peat  gas  ?— we  were  not 
in  that — never  heard  of  that.  We  were  in  the 
vegetable  gas,  Wandsworth — a  great  discovery — 
cost  me  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Poor 
Mary  Anne,  that  great  discovery,  but  it's  done  now, 
surely  P" 

"  Ah,  but  peat  gas  is  so  successful,  Mrs.  Pitten- 
weem," interposed  the  eminent  engineer. 

"  Yes,  Marion,  that's  the  provoking  thing.  It's 
quite  successful,  you  know.  It  is  illuminating  all 
Ireland.  Any  owner  of  peats  is  now  worth  a 
power  of  money.  We  might  have  had  peats — 
naturally ;  this  is  a  good  peat  property." 

*'  lUuminated  Ireland !  Well,  bow  does  that 
aa  good  as  ruin  roe  P  Do  y<m  see  how,  Mary  Anne  P 
I'm  sure  I  don't" 

"Well,  Marion,  I  was  never  there — I  can't  tell. 
You  know  what  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  when  be  came 
back  from  the  deputation,  that  it  was  a  land  of 
darkuess,  and  the  shadow  of  darkness — a  home  of 
bats  and  undeaA  things— do  not  you  remember 
thatr 

"  Meiapborically,  Mary  Anne — spiritually ;  but 
I  never  supposed  it  was  naturally  darker  than  other 
CMLitries." 

"  Oh,  but  you  know  now  it  must  have  been ; 
ixd  Mr,  Davies  here  has  illuminated  the  country 


with  peat  gas,  and  so  they'll  all  see  to  lesTs  007 
— that* s  it— is  not  tliat  it,  Mr.  Rtteir^Mf- 
and  is  not  Marion  to  be  eaten  up  tlirotig&  wjM 
by  this  immigration  P  r  ^  ^^  nh 

But  Mr.  Pittenweem  pointed  ouisuddiHitlJri&it 
the  patented  scheme  of  making  peat  gas  faHLteea 
so  successful  that  peat  land,  bog%  and  ndfi  jM 
be  worth  more,  acre  by  acre,  than  tbeCmoof 
Gowrie  or  the  Lothiaos ;  and  there  was  Moordnsh 
being  fast  converted  into  arable  land,  and  the  aois 
buried ;  that  moss  which  would  have  been  e^n- 
lent  to  Ballarat,  or  at  least  to  California;  sod  be 
appealed  to  Mr.  Daties. 

Mr.  Davies,  thus  referred  to,  itfonned  hisftwih 
that  Moorcleuch  was  a  peculiar  esUte—Ttwts  coils 
beneath,  and  peat  on  the  surface,  by  aature,  aid 
should  all  be  expanded  into  gas,  and  be  acondinglT 
burned  up,  to  the  enridiment  of  its  oirnen. 
The  little  woman  saw  all  that. 

"I  understand,  Mr.  Davies ;  Charles bsts we're 
as  good  as  ruined — so  we  are.  It's  tery  IwH- 
very  provoking.  Mary  Anne,  ay  dear,  we  m 
ruined,  negatively ;  bless  me,  love,  do  you  net 
comprehend,  we're  negatively  ruined.  I'll  write  to 
your  father,  Mary  Anne,  this  evening— Mosrdewfc 
— negatively  ruined !  Well,  it  might  hire  \m 
worse.  And  how  will  yoo  do,  Charles?  RetrcBii 
I  suppose ;  pay  off  the  Grieve,  and  Mtrtb^  sal 
Susan,  and  Jane — and  who  moreP  rnfiteful 
to  the  man  who  invented  perambulators.  ni#« 
Charles  James— that  I  will." 

"He  gained  thirty  thousand  poundi, m'u^'' 
interposed  her  husband. 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  was  a  combinalioB,  (00 
— half  amateur,  half  practical;  apabtcrt^pm- 
fession,  a  landscape  or  portrait  painter— MttJ 
Anne ;  they  are  all  kind  to  their  wives,  tk  JU 
not  like  to  see  his  wife  carrying  their  babr;  rtk 
invented  perambulators,  and  got  thirty  tfcsaw^ 
pounds  out  of  the  mothers  of  England.  Wd^n* 
how,  being  ruined  negatively,  will  yoa  do,  Gkiiki. 
What  does  Mr.  Davies  say  to  that  ?" 

Mr.  Davies  explained  further,  that  be  ik^^ 
it  possible  to  flay  the  estate  of  Moorelea^  take 
valueless  skin  of  arable  land  off,  pot  it  asi(lf«  |tt 
at  the  moss,  erect  works,  and  eventually  tani  it 
iuto  gas." 

"  It's  very  interesting,"  said  Ma^  Anne. 

"  Pretty,  isn't  it  P'  suggested  Marion. 

"  So  eminently  scientific,  too,"  tbougbt  3Css 
Garvie. 

"A  combination  of  the  amateur  and  pndial 
very  like  that  combination  we  observed  tils  e»«i- 
ing,  my  dear — Aretnrus  and  the  comet,  yookaw. 
80,  Mr.  Davies,  I  suppose  oonefs  are  Inge  ^', 
olenehs,  expanded  into  ga%  ta  you  suggestedT 

"Very  possible,  ma^aii;  Tm  not  deep n1» 
astronomic  line." 

"  Not  /,  you  mean,-  hhifed  Miss  Oarric 

"  But  pray,  Mr.  Davija,  did  you  dot  adirfw  t«, 
combination  P" 

"  It  was  subline,  Warn,  magniflcenf,  lO Wt 
ful— really  very  good." 
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_  '*  Po  jou  h»w,  ^e  could  not  make  out  Arelu- 
niv  li^.  DaTies ;  we're  ao  igaoraot  bero.  Who;, 
pny  Wis  Arclunis  P" 

o*  Wken  I  WAt^  tt  Heton,  ma'am " 

^Asd  wteni»  please^  ia  Heton,  sir,  and  what  is 
itr  sskcdMaiioiw 

''Ob,  it's  the  hopposition  schools  to  'Arrow  ou 
the  1H.  Yon  bee,  ma'am,  it's  wery  classical,  this 
Hcton." 

•*  Well,  when  you  were  there — what  then  V* 

"  Oh,  nothing,  ma*am.  I  did  not  learn  there 
daasics.  Mr,  Siapaoo,  ma'am,  yonr  great  hedu- 
eatiouist,  calls  them  a  dead  waste  o*  time.  That's 
jour  Tiew>  too,  Mr.  Pittewcem  ?*' 

*'  WeU^  no;  not  exactly  my  ?iew ;  no,  I  think 
that*8  wrong,  now--*rm  snre  of  it,  too.  Howerer, 
tbere*s  not  much  dasaieal  in  Aretunis.  It's  a 
ooBibinatioa  name*  It  might  mean  the  gnard  of 
the  bear,  or  the  guardian  hear.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
made  out  of  Arktos  and  Ouros — so  far  as  I  now 
remember ;  and  then  some  people  called  it  Arcto- 
pbylax,  and  others  made  the  star  out  to  be  only  an 
Ox-driver.  There's  nothing  very  classical  in  all 
that." 

Do  you  think,  Charles,  that  Arclurus  was  made 
ormoflB?" 


•^W^,  no,  Marion ;  what  put  that  into  your 
head^-* 

"Ob,  only  that  he  is  likely,  if  so,  to  have  bceu 
ez{iaaded  tliis  evening  into  gas,  and  attached  to  the 
comet's  tail." 

**  Kow  you  do  talk  nonsense,  my  dear.  You'll 
see  Arctums  shining  as  brightly  as  ever  to-morrow 
erening." 

*•  That,"  said  Miss  Garvie,  "  proves  nothing." 

•*  Proves  nothing !  Why,  it  proves  everything. 
Seeing  is  believing." 

••  Not  in  the  stars,  Mr.  Pittenweem.  When  I 
was  at  the  institution — I  remember  as  well  as 
yesterday — we  were  told  that  light  needed  a  mil- 
lion of  years  to  travel  for  some  years.  It  might 
b«  a  tbonsand  years  on  the  way  from  Arcturus. 
So  it  wilt  be  a  thousand  years  before  he  is  snuffed 
out  to  us,  although  he  was  knocked  all  to  pieces 
ibis  evening." 

••  There's  truth  in  that,"  the  philosopher  ac- 
knowledged. 

*'  Not  one  bit  of  truth,'*  argued  the  little  lady. 
^  Vnry  Anne  and  you  are  both  wrong,  Charles.  This 
s  it«  jou  observe.  What  did  happen  last  evening  in 
lrcturu9»  We  know  not.  The  contact,  or  crossing 
re  aaw — for  there  was  no  contact — occurred  many 
r^ars  ago — how  many,  I  cannot  tell.  At  least,  it 
nasi  have  been  before  the  death  of  my  grim  anoes- 
or,  Mr.  Davies ;  you've  heard  of  him  P" 

^  Can't  sjy  that  I  remember,  Ma'am.  Is  the 
leDl'man  bug  gone  P" 

**  Wfll,  not  so  long ;  I  thought  everybody  had 
esd  of  his  fate.  There  are  parts  of  the  country, 
bea»  not  reached  by  these  stories." 


Mr.  Davies  was  ittterestcd.— ^  It's  sfaignlar 
then,  Ma*am." 

*'  It  was  singular,  Mr.  Davies." 

"Very  tragic  these  haccidents." 

"  It  was  not  an  accident.  Sir." 

"Temporary,  Ma'am." 

"  No,  not  insanity." 

"Delirium."     Mr.  D.  trembled. 

"  No !  oh,  no !  at  least,  my  ancestor  was  tem- 
perate." 

Mr.  D.  was  paler    "  A  family  secret.  Ma'am  P" 

"Dear  me!  no,  it  was  too  widely  known;  he 
was  hung." 

Mr.  D.  looked  hastily  for  Beit's  patent,  but  it 
was  gone. 

Mary  Anne  coughed ;  the  plot  was  out  of  her 
depth.  Mr.  Pittenweem  was  annoyed  and  stately. 
<'  These  events,  Marion,  are  long  forgotten." 

"  Are  they,  Charles  ?  the  memory  of  great  crimes 
never  dies — but  there  are  candles  and  tea  in  the 
library — you'll  find  Mary  Anne  with  me  there." 

They  were  gone.     It  was  a  relief. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But,  Marion,  what  on  earth  did  you  mean  by 
that  old  slory  ?  What  made  you  give  it  such  an 
ugly  look  ?" 

And  Marion  explained  that  their  visitor  was 
some  scheming  person,  who  had  seized  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem by  the  button,  and  imparted  to  him  some 
sketch  of  the  newspaper  paragraph,  which  they  had 
all  read  regarding  the  successful  manufacture  of 
gas  from  peat  in  Ireland ;  and  he  was  here  to  carry 
out  some  new  project  for  bringing  back  what  part 
of  their  land  was  improved  to  a  state  of  nature, 
that  it  might  be  fit  for  gas-making. 

"It  will  cost  me  fifty  pounds,  Mary  Anne,  or 
perhaps  a  hundred,  this  visit  of  that  eminent  en- 
gineer ;  the  combination,  as  Charles  calls  him.  Be- 
sides, he  is  a  fool — you  sqe  that — ha  is  afraid  of 
my  good  ohl  ancestor,  Timothy  Goudie ;  so  called, 
Mary  Anne,  by  anticipation  of  what  would  be  don^ 
for  him  by  my  respected  ancestresses — who  lived 
in  happy  days,  in  one  particular,  that  they  never 
heard  of  peat  gas." 

"  Not  so  happy  in  another,  Marion.  Were  they 
not  obliged  to  live  in  the  cleuch  cave,  hiding  from 
the  dragoons  when  they  had  possesaion  of  the 
bouse  P" 

"  Well,  but  Where's  the  difference  then  P  Here 
cornea  one  dragoon  after  another,  an  eminent  en- 
gineer, or  a  celebrated  chemist,  or  a  high  farmer, 
or  a  man  who  sells  artificial  manure,  Mary  Anne, 
and  take.)  possession,  and  never  goes  out  again 
short  of  fifty  pounds ;  Dear  me,  and  Charles  James, 
coming  up,  and  winter  coming  on,  and  there's  tttver 
so  much  to  do  with  money ;  but  I'll  use  the  East 
bed-room,  Mary  Anne — I'll  make  Timothy  Goudie 
stand  my  friend,  as  he  would  do,  if  he  were  in  the 
flesh." 
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**  dmrles  now  doea  not  caro  for  money,  not  a 
bit^iis  the  stranger  a  delusion  thai  of  his.*' 

"  Its  a  hundred  delusions,  Mary  Anne,  and  he 
does  care  for  money,  and  dabbles  in  patent  rights ; 
that's  what  he  does.  So,  here  they  come.  Now 
yon  see — only  shudder,  will  you,  and  get  pale  ; 
mind,  dear,  you  get  pale,  when  we  come  to  hanging 
again ;  you  don*t  think  you  could  faint  neatly  P** 

Mr.  Davies  had  hardly  recovered  his  composure 
and  nerves — "  Tea  or  coffee,"  Mr.  Davies.  Tea 
was  shorte.*,  and  be  pronounced  it. — "  You  take 
sugar,  Mr.  Davies  ?'* — he  bowed — "And  cream, 
please  P"  Mr.  Davies  bowed  again.  That  woman, 
he  thought,  is  as  cool  as  ice  in  those  ghostly  haunts. 
Yes,  there  is  something  wild  in  her  eye.  Bad  blood 
in  the  family,  I  fear. 

"Miss  Garvie  was  examining  the  comet,  you 
notice,  Mr.  Da  vies.  Young  ladies  know  a  great 
deal  now.  They  are  taught  ihc  sciences.  So  much 
for  the  colleges  and  institulions." 

**  The  rights  of  women,  Ma^am,  to  the  sciences  is 
hindisputable.*' 

"The  comets,*'  said  Mr.  Pittenweem,  "are 
more  to  learued  ladies  than  any  of  the  other 
heavenly  ladies." 

"That's  because  they're  light  headed,"  thought 
Mary  Anne,  and  she  spoke  out  her  thoughts,  "  Do 
you  really  believe  this  Donati's  comet  is  impender- 
able  now,  Mr.  Pittenweem  P" 

"  Not  exactly  imponderable,  but  very  light — in- 
appreciably ponderable." 

"Now,  Mr.  Davies,  what  does  imponderable 
and  ponderable  mean  ;"  of  which  Mr.  Pittenweem 
here  is  always  telling  Mary  Anne,  and  myself ;  as 
if  we  should  know  all  these  long  words  P" 

Mr.  Davies  was  puzzled — but  he  had  been  at  a 
theatre  recently,  had  heard  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  the  thought  struck  him,  "  '  To  be  or  not  to 
be/  Ma'am,  '  that  is  the  question.'  " 

And  this  quotation  struck  a  new  vein  in  Mr. 
Piltenweem's  thoughts.  "  That  is  by  no  means 
the  question — mortality  is  ponderable,  and  immor- 
tality, or  immortal  being,  is  imponderable.  There 
is  a  broad  distinction  drawn  by  logicians  in"— 

Poor  Mary  Ann  felt  they  were  in  for  it  now,  if 
a  great  effort  were  not  made.  "  I  beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Pittenweem,  but  Marion,  my  dear,  this  is  the 
way  of  it :  Suppose  you  have  alb.  of  tea,  and  weigh 
it,  or  Martha  weighs  it,  which  is  the  same  thing" — 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Marion. 

"Responsible  for  agent,"  Mr.  P.  uttered,  with 
J.  P.  solemnity. 

"Done  by  deputy," chimed  in  Mr.  Davies. 

"  Very  well ;  and  Martha  finds  only  fifteen  and 
a  half,  or"— 

"Very  likely,"  added  Marion. 

"  And  then  out  of  that  one  lb.  of  tea  one  half 
oz.  is  imponderable — not  to  be  found— not  there, 
goes  for  nothing,  and  fifteen  and  a  half  ow.  era 


ponderaMe.  There  it  is  now—*  to  be,  or  flot  to 
be;'  existenoe,  or  non-existence— the  half  oi.  did 
not  exist.  So,  if  Mr.  Donati*s  eomet  b  iafoaiet' 
able,  it  is  non-existent — a  pure  pUniiary,  m  rIw- 
tiou." 

"  Very  good,  Mary  Anne ;  that's  pnwt  vap.** 

"  By  the  bye,  thb  peat  gas  aSur— ia  il  ^ 
secured  by  a  patent  right,  Charles  P** 

"Yes,  my  dear,  certainly — oh,  clearly  nrj 
valuable  rights — quite  a  fortune.** 

"  Of  course,  then,  we  oould  make  nothing  of  it ; 
we  should  have  interdicts,  and  Mr.  Game  at  wark, 
Mary  Anne.  Infringe  a  patent  liglii ! — ^afc  it 
could  not  do — that's  treason  to  adenee.*' 

"Oh !  but  Mr.  Jones  Daries  has  kiadlf  dbljged 
us  by  writing  for  a  license,  my  dear.'' 

"  Dear  me,  a  license,  Mr.  Davies  P  Blees  a, 
that  will  cost  a  mint  of  money." 

"  But  Mr.  Davies  did  not  thiiik  it  woaU  eosi 
much  money  — a  mere  royalty  on  the  proceeds— 
nothing  more.  The  patentee  was  hb  old  aal 
valued  friend;  he  had  obliged  him  oflen.** 

"  Then,  Charles,  there  will  be  nothing  dooe^  of 
course,  until  Mr.  Davies  hears  from  his  old  fdmi, 
the  patentee." 

"Oh,  dear  me,  yes;  no  tune  to  lose.  'Time 
is  a  tide,*  you  know,  my  dear,  'in  the  alaicsof 
men,  which,'  Mr.  Davies,  '  taken  at  the  Ml,  kt^ 
on,'  I  think,  Mary  Anne,  *  leads  on  to  vidofj.' " 

"  Fortune,"  corrected  Mary  Anne. 

"  We  will  hexperimentalise  only,  on^am,  ea  the 
removal  of  the  surface  soil,  and  bor^  mA^  4 
few  shafts  to  get  the  deepness  of  the  naoM." 

"  Of  course,  Charles,  there's  plenty  of  moss  oa 
the  surface  of  John  Scott*s  farm^two  hasdied 
acres  of  moss,  Mr.  Davies,  on  that  one  farm."* 

"  Yes,  Marion,  that's  true  ;  but  John  Scott  Js  a 
laird,  now,  with  a  lease,  and  he  would  want  eoA- 
pensation,  and  a  jury  trial,  with  witnesses^  aod  as 
end  of  troubles." 

"Compensation!  Dear  me,  the  two  haadni 
acres  do  not  feed  ten  cows  over^the  year." 

"And  firing,  my  love;  fuel,  yoa  knov.  lis 
there's  no  help  ;  must  begin  here,  at  tke  faesd  tf 
the  heap,  the  highest  ground.  Pipes  wiU  be  hut 
from  here  to  the  nght  and  the  left — Ediaboiik 
and  Glasgow." 

"The  hinterjacent  towns,  loo,  Mr.  Pitt«- 
weem." 

"Not  worthy  of  consideration,  Mr.  Bsfiea 
No,  sir,  towns  under  twenty  thoussAd  will  aot  pif 
for  a  gigantic  scale  of  works.  Another  cm^ciim, 
Marion — I'm  so  exhausted,  knocked  up,  awl  tML 
This  planning  and  scheming  wears  one  o«t  so^  Mb 
Davies.  I  wonder  you're  dive  sir."  (Mr.  Bavxi 
assented,  and  took  tea.)  "  Its  flfaaant,  ^^10^^ 
to  think  of  one's  family;  and  Charks  Jwam  w 
die  rich,  Marion  1" 

"  Bless  the  poor  dear  baby  1"  oiM  Maix  Awt 
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^  ^fii  A  oiu&l  thought  it  is  that  he  should  die  rich, 
Mr,  Piiteaweem.** 

'^fie  must  die,  jou  know,  Marion.  We  mast 
^dk." 

"  But,**  mamma  interposed,  "  he  may  not  die 
tlio  common  death  of  men.  All  Charles  James's 
relatives,  jou  know*' — Mr.  Davies  shuddered  again 
at  the  thought.  '*  Moorcleuch"  himself  was 
annoyed,  and  Mary  Anne  sighed.  The  plaintive 
speaker  did  not  want  to  observe  all  this,  and  went 
on — "  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Davies,  you  believe  in 
spirit-rapping,  and  the  table-turning  revelations,  do 
you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  a  little,  very  little." 

"  Ton  have  seen  it  done  Now,  could  not  we 
turn  this  table  P  I  just  want  to  see  what  Timo- 
thy Goudy  thinks,  in  the  other  state  of  being,  on 
peat  gas.  He  must  know  all  about  it.  Martha 
says  he  knows  everything.** 

Mr.  Davies  was  pale. 

'•  Don't  be  foolish,  Marion.** 

*•  I  don't  intend  to  be,  Charles ;  but  Mr.  Davies 
knows  a  very  clever  lady — in  London,  I  suppose 
— who  wrote  a  book ;  beautifully  illustrated  it  is 
vitb  specimens  of  spirit-writing  and  spirit-drawing. 
Yott  know  the  lady,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Davies  P" 

"No,  ma'am." 

•*  She  is  very  clever  though,  is  she  not  ?" 

'^  Haucommon,"  said  the  humbled  engineer. 

•*  Well — I  have  a  plan  for  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, limited  liability,  capital — I  don*t  yet  know 
how  many  pounds ;  I  should  ask  my  friend  from 
elsewhere,  you  know — a  company  to  erect  a  great 
observatory  here,  wilh  huge  telescopes,  eminently 
scientific,  to  study  the  comets,  popularise  them, 
and  inquire  into  the  nebules,  and  resolve  them. 
Moorcleuch  b  on  high  ground.  Accommodation 
could  be  built  for  students ;  we  are  near  the  rail- 
ways, you  know,  and  could  run  branch  lines ;  and  we 
are  very  lonely  here,  very  quiet — or  we  might  be, 
if  we  would  not  make  peat  gas,  and  such  things. 
What  think  you,  Mary  Anne  ?** 

••  It  seems  sublime  like — very  high  notion,  in- 
deed; and  original." 

•*  Yes ;  we  are  so  very  high  here" — 

"  For  an  observatory,  on  a  great  scale,  Tinto's 
higher,  ma'am,  so  is  Ben  Lomond,"  said  the  irate 
husband,  "  and  clearer,  too." 

"  Yes,  Charles  ;  I  know  that,  and  there's  plenty 
of  moss  besides  Moorcleuch,  you  know — great 
plenty  in  this  country.  Bless  me,  how  rich  we 
may  all  become  with  a  little  enterprise  !  But  I 
could  take  out  a  patent,  snrely.  Its  a  new  idea — 
I  have  a  new  idea.** 

"  No,  Marion ;  it's  not  new,  and  it's  not  clever. 
A  man  once  proposed  to  observe  the  stars  from  the 
Himalayas.*' 

"  But  he  did  not  propose  what  I  propose.  My 
relative,  yoa  know,  who  suffered" — 


Mr.  Daviea  looked  for  Bettys,  but  it  was  not 
there ;  Mr.  Pittenweem  fidgetted,  and  Mary  Anne 
begged— 

'*  Now  don't  go  farther,  Marion ;  iU  9Q  in* 
comfortable.*' 

"Well,  but,  my  dear,  this  relation,  who  euf- 
fered,  as  Martha  says,  always  take^  an  interest  in 
any  change  made  at  his  old  place.  Mr.  Davies 
will  help  us  to  turn  this  table,  you  know — you  will 
ask  for  him,  Charles — I  could  not,  I'm  not  bold- 
You'll  ask  him — it  will  not  be  a  trouble  to  him ; 
I  would  not  like  to  bring  him  here  on  purpose,  bul 
he  will  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  any  rate. 
Dear  me,  Mr.  Davies,"  ran  on  the  littia  tormentor, 
"  its  sad  to  think  of ;  it  looks  as  if  he  was  chained 
tu  the  spot  still ;  it  was  just  beneath  the  window  of 
your  room,  I  believe ;  it's  sad  that  he  has  no  rest 
— strange  that  the  dead  should  love  the  world, 
Mr.  Davies.  " 

"  Do  not  know,  ma'am,  as  they  do." 

"And  come  back  to  old  properties  that  they 
held,  when  any  change  is  made  on  them." 

"  Its  a  disagreeable  custom,  very  shooking  ens* 
torn  in  this  part  of  the  oonntry,  and  troublesome  ; 
its  so  very  dreary.  I  would  rather  be  away  before 
you  begm  ?    Shall  I  ring,"  asked  Mary  Anne. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear ;  you'll  make  yourself  useful, 
you  know — when  Mr.  Davies  is  here ;  Tm  so  glad 
of  that.  We  might  have  tnrned  the  table  the 
wrong  way,  and  brought  up  some  of  his  companions 
— that  would  have  been  very  terrible.  But  your 
friend  will  take  care  of  that,  Charles.  We'll  be  quite 
safe  with  you,  Mr.  Daviea ;  and  you'll  oblige  me, 
I  am  sure — I  just  ^tant  you,  Charles,  to  ask  him 
for  a  drawing,  with  notes,  you  know — working 
notes—  of  the  best  telescopes  for  seeing  into  the 
othet  worlds,  and  a  plan  of  an  observatory,  and  of 
a  large— no,  we'll  not  be  troublesome.  The 
observatory  and  the  telescope  would  do ;  we  could 
take  out  patents  for  them ;  and  you  might  mention 
the  peat  gas,  Charles,  just  by  the  way,  as  it  were, 
before  he  leaves." 

"If  he  ever  leaves  again,"  murmured  Mary 
Anne.  "I've  heard  as  much  as  that  be  might 
never  leave ;  and  you  know  he  hates  turning  over 
the  ground.  I  wonder,  Marion,  you  could  suggest 
that." 

"  But,  my  dear,  he  would  know  at  any  rate,  and 
it's  best  to  be  plain  with  people." 

"  We'll  think  of  it  to-morrow,  Marion.  Mr. 
Davies  is  fatigued,  you  see  ;  it's  late." 

"  Yes,  Charles,  that  may  be,  only  there  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  Well,  to-morrow  before 
breakfast.  We  can  darken  the  room,  you  know. 
You*ll  not  mention  it,  Mary  Anne.'* 

"  The  eminent  engineer  was  glad  to  escape ;  yet 
there's  a  fascination  in  these  stories.  Mr.  Pitten« 
wecm  led  the  way  through  the  long  passage,  and 
it  seemed  long  and  lonely,  far  away  from  the  other 
apartments  somehow ;  and  yet,  tbat  could  not  be. 
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It  was  well  thai  Pittenweem  wanted  a  few  last 
qoiet  words  for  the  uight,  on  peats. 

*<  Shall  I  have  yon  called  earlj,  Mr.  Davies. 
We  oonld  look  at  the  ground." 

«  Oh,  to  turn  tables." 

'*Nonsence,  Mr.  Davies,  to  look  at  the  ground, 
and  turn  it  orer  a  little ;  fire  the  plaoe,  you  know." 

"He  habominates  that,  Mr.  Pittenwcem." 

••  Who  abominates  ?*' 

"The  gen*lman  as  you  knows — 'angcd,  you 
know." 

"  An  old  story  that — we  could  just  begin  here, 
almost  beside  your  window,  on  the  field  beyond.** 

"Yes,  just  beneath  my  window,  the  fatal  spot. 
It  waa  done  there.** 

"What  was  done,  Mr.  Davies,  think  of  the 
great  work,  and  never  mind  these  silly  tales.  It's 
all  past  now.*' 

"What's  past  r 

**Well,  the  covenant,  you  know — there  was  a 
covenant — a  bond,  you  ^understand — some  dread- 
fully strong  bond — ^you  have  heard." 

"  Never  'card,  I  assure  you — duced  business  it 
must  have  been." 

"  That  it  was,  in  the  end.'* 

"  Who  signed  it  P  what  did  they  sign  ? '* 


•'They  all  signed — very  foolish  it  was,  no  doabt 
— they  all  signed  in  the  churchyard." 

"  The —what  did  you  say  ?     lt*s  so  hawful.'* 

"The  churchyard — ^vecy  stroag  vtttdid lii?^, 
some  of  them  signed  witk  their  fabodif'   *     .  -^     i 

"  It's  'orrid— ©ever  read  that  in  Hie  ^H^ 
it's  barbarous — was  it  m  secre*  society  f      -  *  ' 

"  No,  not  by  any  means — quite  public.  It'vas 
for  public  purposes,  you  know.  I  must  uU 
explain  it  to-night — you  are  tired — we'll  speak'  of 
it  to-morrow,  after  we  discuss  the  site  for  Ibe 
great  work." 

"  The  tables,  you  know." 

"Nonsence,  busiacss  fir^t,  and  these  thii^ 
after ;  that's  my  plan,  and  the  rule  here." 

"  Signed  in  the  churchyard  !** 

"  Yes,  yes,  long  ago ;  very  long  old  stoiy.  W« 
must  push  on  the  works.*' 

"  Signed  with  blood— a  bond,  you  said,  witli 
blood." 

"  Their  own  blood,  Mr.  Davies  ;  a  mere  fancT, 
a  whim,  thought  it  more  secure.  So^  to-morr^*^ 
morning  we*ll  see.  Good  night— we'll. sec  to- 
morrow.** 

"  See  the  man  as  was  'aoged  at  this  irinik|g, 
slf^ned  with  blood— in  a    churchsai;d-irldoedi^'»- 

blood.'*  ;.      '  .\ 


MELANIE. 


Waft,  ye  winds,  who  o'er  her  flow, 
Gently  waft  her  tale  of  woe  : 
Bear  it  aofUy  o*er  the  wave, 
Grieving— mourning  o'er  her  grave, 
Melanie. 

Take  her  sorrows  from  her  now. 
From  her  calm  and  icy  hrow  ; 
Cold  and  chilly  is  her  breath  — 
She  is  slumbering  sweet  in  death, 
Melanie. 

She,  the  loved  one — shs,  tlie  dear, 
Ne'er  again  on  earth  can  fear 
Dtath  or  sorrow,  care  or  woe — 
She  has  left  them  all  below, 
Melanie ! 


Yet,  though  from  our  arms  thcm'rt  tonu 
We  will  never,  never  mourn ; 
Thou  art  happy,  calmly  sleeping. 
We  will  hush  our  bitter  weeping, 

Melanie ! 
She,  our  lov'd  one,  is  laid  low  ; 
Cold  and  calm  she  sleeps  below  ; 
No'er  on  earth  we'll  meet  again. 
And  we  only  weep  in  vain, 

Melanie ! 

Peacefully  the  waters  flow : 
Softly  they  bear  the  tale  of  woe. 
Whispering  sadly  to  the  shore, 
*'  She  can  come  to  us  no  more, 
Melanie  I" 


AVaft,  ye  winds,  who  o'er  her  blow, 
Gently  waft  her  tale  of  woe ; 
Bear  it  softly  o'er  the  wave, 
Mourning<»mouming  o'er  her  grave, 
Melanie ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
'Wutxt  Allan  was  alone,  he  began  to  tbink,  and 
ponder,  and  dream ;  and  the  tbeme  of  all  liis  think- 
ing and  dreaming,  was  just  Etoile — nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  bright,  beautiful  Etoile. 

**  She  is  surpassingly  beautiful,"  be  said.  '*  I 
wUh  I  were  a  rich  man,  by  JoTe  I'd  marrj  her. 
What  a  figure  she  has;  and  her  foot,  just  the  same 
as  it  was  in  Paris,  with  the  ankle  a  little  rounder. 
Then  her  face !  So  innocent  in  its  exquisite  ex- 
pression, and  yet  not  vapid — no ;  there  is  plenty 
of  character  in  that  face,  depth  of  expression,  and 
great  versatility — never  the  same  for  two  moments 
together." 

Thus  ran  Allan*s  soliloquy ;  and«  running  in  this 
ready  hiB  thoughts  just  came  to  the  point  of  inquir- 
ing whether  he  might  not  go  and  see  how  Etoile 
Dared. 

••  She  recognised  me,"  he  said  ;  "  Lawson 
noticed  that,  and  I  am  sure  her  smile  answered  to 
mine.  I  certainly  ought  to  go  and  ask  for  her.  It 
would  be  only  common  civility,  which  I  should  pay 
to  any  other  lady;  and  Etoile  is  worthy  of  as  much 
respoot,  as  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  gentle- 
woman,  as  any  other  woman — far  more  worthy 
tbaa  the  eoBTentional  dames  of  society,  who  mould 
tbeir  thoughts  and  feelings  at  fashion's  dictates, 
nniii  artifice  becomes  their  nature,  and  truth  is  but 
a  myth." 

AOmb  paused,  for  something  told  him  that  Ursula 
was  sot  one  of  these  artificial  women,  and  that  she 
ai%ht  not  like  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy  between 
her  future  husband  and  the  opera  dancer. 

**  She  need  never  know  of  it,"  argued  Allan 
with  himself.  **  It  could  do  her  no  harm ;  could 
sot  gjre  her  any  pain ;  she  would  never  know  that 
re  bad  met.  Besides,  I  can  see  Pierre ;  I  need 
lot  ask  for  EtoOe." 

Allan  was  b^innuig  to  deceive  himself.  He 
cnew,  even  while  he  spoke,  that  he  should  see 
Stode— that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  gam  admittance 
o  her. 

Kow»  l^e  is  a  rough,  unsentimental  old  fellow, 
nd  does  not  tarry  while  gentlemen  indulge  in 
ereries  about  opera  dancers.  So  Time  had  gone 
»Ilitig  on  while  ADan  had  been  thinking,  and 
herefore  it  happened  that,  as  Allan  rose  from  his 
erjr  comfortable  arm  chair  to  go  to  his  bed,  a 
biunrii  dock  struck  six. 

*•  Tery  late,  or  early,  rather,"  said  Allan ;  "  and 
mosi  be  up  again  soon.  I  shall  call  on  Etoile 
sfore  eleven,  or  I  suppose  she  will  be  off  to 
Jftoeoeal ;  then  will  come  her  early  dinner — she  is 
tr»  to  dine  eariy;  then  her  afternoon  sleep— 
>erm  daneera  all  take  a  siesta;  and  then  the  opera 
^aiii.  Yes — ^I  must  be  with  her  before  cleTcn,  or 
ms^  not  see  her.** 

It  was  very  strange  that,  although  Allan  pro- 
laed  aa  intention  of  calling  on  Pierre,  and  "  per- 
ps  mot  eren  aeeiog  Etoilcy"  he  should  be  sorery 


careful  to  call  at  a  time  when  she  was  sure  to  be 
at  home.  This  seemed  inconsistent ;  but  man  is 
an  inconsistent  creature,  and  that  fact  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  his  proceedings. 

He  could  not  sleep,  and,  therefore,  after  tumb- 
ling about  his  bed  until  he  believed  something  like 
breakfast  to  be  practicable,  he  rose,  dressed  him- 
self, drank  some  good  coffee,  smoked  a  cigar,  and 
then  went  in  quest  of  Etoile. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  be  refused,  like  all  others, 
be  said;  "  but,  at  any  rate,  I'Jl  try." 

"  Is  Mademoiselle  Duclos  at  home  ?"  he  asked 
of  the  footman,  who  opened  the  door. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  card,  I  will  inquke, 
sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"That  is  by  her  orders,"  thought  AlUn;  "I 
shall  see  her." 

Now  Allan's  vanity  led  him  to  that  conclusion, 
which  might  be  right  or  might  be  wrong ;  but  men 
are  vain  as  well  as  inconsistent,  and  draw  conclu- 
sions dictated  by  vanity. 

•*  This  way,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  foot- 
man, as  he  stood  aside  for  Allan  to  pass.  '*  Made- 
moiselle is  at  breakfast,  but  will  be  happy  to  see 
you." 

If  Allan  had  thought  Etoile  lovely  the  night 
before,  he  thought  her  ten  times  more  lovely  now. 
Wrapped  in  a  loose  white  muslin  gown,  her  hair 
falling  round  her  in  a  sort  of  golden  veil,  waving 
and  clustering  in  natural  curls  Umost  to  the 
ground,  thus  he  saw  her. 

She  rose,  in  her  old  child-like  way,  and  stepped 
forward  to  meet  him. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  she  said ;  **  1  was 
sure  I  should  see  you ;  and  I  told  Antoine  not  to 
forbid  my  visitors  until  I  had  ascertained  their 
names  from  their  cards ;  but  I  did  not  think  you 
would  be  so  early,  or  I  would  have  dressed  to  re- 
ceive you.  This  is  my  usual  morning  costume. 
Monsieur ;  my  head  is  so  warm  that  my  hair  seems 
heavy  when  plaited  round  it.'* 

She  blushed  slightly  as  she  apologised  for  her 
dishabille,  an  apology  which  Allan  deemed  unne- 
cessary, so  greatly  did  the  costume,  of  which  she 
seemed  ashamed,  appear  to  enhance  her  beauty. 

"  You  are  very  muoh  altered,  Etoile,"  he  said, 
as  he  held  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  into 
her  blue  eyes. 

*'  Very  much  altered,  indeed,"  he  added.  He 
was  going  to  say  "  improved,"  but  that  sounded 
like  flattery;  and  there  was  something  in  the 
innocent  being  before  him  which  seemed  to  oast 
the  shade  of  insult  over  flattery ;  so  he  substituted 
••  matured  "  for  **  improved." 

*'  It  is  some  years  since  we  have  met.  Monsieur,*' 
she  said,  "  and  I  have  had  much  to  alter  me  since 
then — much  to  alter  and  to  sadden.** 

Her  joyous  smile  faded,  and  one  of  deep  sorrow 
took  its  place. 
*<I  haye  tasted  of  life's  sonows,  Monsieur/' 
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sbe  ooniinued,  '^  aid  of  the  saddest  of  them — so 
it  Boemt  to  me— for,  is  not  parting  tbe  saddest  of 
earth's  sorrows  P" 

She  looked  op  at  him,  as  if  she  waited  for  him 
to  answer  her. 

"  It  depends  on  the  porting  you  mean,**  he  re- 
plied. 

'*  I  speak  of  death,'*  she  answered ;  <*  the  part- 
ing for  erer ;  the  sorrow  without  hope  of  allevia- 
tion here.  Monsieur,  oan  there  be  a  greater  grief 
than  that?" 

Allan  remained  silent,  and  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  lost  the  only  friend  I  had  on  earth ;  he 
died  in  tbe  cold,  bitter  winter — killed  through  his 
lore  for  roe." 

Sbe  covered  her  faoe  with  her  hands,  for  tears 
were  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

"I  speak  of  Pierre/'  she  continued,  as  she 
faised  her  head  and  looked  at  AUan— ^'  of  dear, 
good  Pierre.  Monsieur,  it  was  through  me  he 
took  tbe  dseadful  ooogh  whieh  slew  him.  He 
would  go  ta  the  theatre  each  nigbt^he  would  do 
it ;  I  begged  him  not,  but  he  wouki.  It  was  not 
right  for  an  old  man  like  Pierre — dear  Pierre — to 
leave  his  warm,  oomfortable  room,  and  shiver,  in 
tbe  drafts  of  the  side-scenes.  I  told  him  that, 
bat  he  would  not  listen  to  me ;  he  feared  the  bad, 
bohl  men  who  haunt  tbe  stage,  and  who  think  the 
danseuse  fair  game,  and  glory  in  her  downfaL  He 
thought  I  might  be  deceived,  and  fall  a  victim  to 
one  of  them.  Pierre  was  wrong  in  that,  Monsieur. 
Pierre — poor,  dear  Pierre  !^]d  not  quite  under- 
stand me«" 

''And  your  mother,"  resumed  Allan«  "is  she 
not  with  you,  EtoileP" 

'*No,  Monsieur,"  was  the  answer;  "my 
mother  lies  in  Pr&neo ;  she  died  before  Pierre." 

*'  And  are  you  living  here  alone  P"  asked  AUan ; 
*'  liave  you  no  friend  with  you  P" 

'*Non^'*  she  relied;  '*!  am  qnite  alone. 
When  I  am  not  danoiog  I  sit  here  alone,  and  think 
of  Pierre,  and  all  he  toLd  me ;  but  I  have  no  one 
to  tell  my  thoughts  to,  Monsieur;  I  am  alone-^ 
utterly,  entirely  alone." 

Allan  trembled  for  the  dangers  of  her  path. 
And  as  be  looked  at  her,  she  read  his  thoughts. 

'*You  deem  that  it  is  not  well  for  me  to  be 
living  thus,*'  die  said ;  **  but.  Monsieur,  it  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  helped.  There  i;  one.  Mon- 
sieur,*'—^ler  eyes  were  cast  down  as  she  spoke— 
"who  says  and  thinks  as  you  do ;  one  who  would'* 
-*^e  hesitated^-^  persuade  me  to  link  my  fate 
with  hiss  but  I  cannot  do  it — I  cannot  lore  him. 
Monsieur;  and  I  will  not  wed  where  I  oannot 
Iwe." 

She  spoke  eagerijTt  and  then  blushed  at  her  own 
earnestness. 

''And  who  is  it  who  wonld  be  so  true  a  friend 
as  to  shield  yon  from  the  solitude  of  your  fate  P" 

''Jacqees,*'  answered  Etoile,  "poor  Jacques 
VeraiM),  Monsiear,"  she  continued,  as  she  pointed 
to  a  chair,  and  took  her  place  at  the  break&st 
tables  "tot  me  gm  yo«  eomf  breakfast,  for  I 


have  not  taken  mine,  uid  iMesioiisI  h  ^dsmmlBr 
than  Jacqnes."  T-'t  t,/i/ 

She  looked  up  with  audi  an  ineKfireaabl^iuth 
smile,  that  Allan  eouU  only  pify  the  &ii^-.iif 
Jacques'  aspirations ;  "  she  eonU  sot  ewnjM" 
him,"  thought  Allan^  ^  and  she  oertainfy  doQamt 
love  him."  .1 

"  And  what  is  the  matterwiih  JaeqiMsP'^V'^ 
Allan. 

"  I  don't  like  him,  Honsieur,'*  aMtvssed  Boie. 

"Don't  call  me  Monaieur,'|  added  Aflan;  "it 
makes  me  a  mere  stranger,  Btoik.** 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  tiood  beaide  his, 
resting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder*  ''  GouU  sof  • 
thing,  or  any  word  orname  make  you  a  atnsgsrr 
she  asked;  " you,  to  whom  I  owe  so  asueh;  yot, 
who  sent  me  here,  and  to  whom  £  owe  my  psoesi 
position  P  I  did  not  see  yen  in  Paria  to  ihaak  yoi 
for  your  generosity." 

Alkn  took  the  hand  which  seated  on  hie  shoolfa 
as  he  stopped  tbe  speaker. 

"  I  but  obeyed  a  selish  impulse"  he  aaid;  "it 
was  a  whim,  Btoile.  I  knew  yon  vovU  excels  I 
thought  it  a  pity  that  wonderful  box  ycm  toU  m 
of  should  not  be  filled ;  it  was  a  »erei  wMm— 
nothing  more.  I  gmtified  it»  and  imam  mUkt 
praise  nor  thanks  for  doing  sou**  .     . 

As  sbe  stood  there  bes^  him,  m  ebasfge^sme 
to  her  face.  First,  there  wae  aarprfee^ihes  San^ 
pointment,  and  then  grief«  ^   .  t,     . 

"And  did  you  forget  me/'  afaB.*«al^i^?ibd 
never  think  of  me,  or  care  to  kniw JiAtmL  M 
gone,  or  how  I  had  CaMdP  Weim  jms  ^oaftnAia 
shower  g^  on  the  childish  teyv  Ml  notes  tfcr- 
wards  ask  what  fruit  bad  spmag  -Abo^  Ikst 
shower  P  Monsieur,  yea — Mnnsifnr^  oow-^I 
thought  it  different  to  this ;  Ihad  tkn  |iirwpli>s 
to  fancy  that  there  was  aomewhait  of  £rienibh^ 
or  interest,  perhaps,  mi^t  he  n  batter  werd— 
prompting  the  gift.    I  have  been  miatakon.** 

She  withdrew  her  hand  hom  hity  and  stood 
silently  beside  him. 

"Before  you  say  you  are  mirtakon, brar  my 
answer,"  replied  Allan*  "  The  g^  waa  a  mm$ 
whim,  but  the  interest  I  took  in  her  for  vbomjlfcs 
gift  was  meant  did  not  proceed  firom  n  sseM  vhv- 
I  have  often  thought  of  yeu,  Etoiie ;  bai  Laas  a 
man,  and  take  a  man*s  view  of  life.  8ncb  iUip 
as  these  are  but  episodes  in  onr  lif<  wbile  tofHi 
sex  they  are  sometimes  abnoat  lifo  itaelC*' 

"You  are  right,"  said  Etoiie,  baaiUj;  ^mmm 
concentrates  her  thoughts,  her  hopos*  foaUi«  mi- 
affection  on  one  points  on  one  be^ng;  fosfattaf  si 
others  in  that  ooe,  following  the  p^***rt  IWlFfi 
seeing  it  in  every  soene^  heanag  it  in  mmf 
whiter.  Woman  lives  in  suehn  dnsnni  m #A-* 
the  ruling  thought  enteia  into  ovcty 
life ;  she  is  the  slave  of  fsney,  Ifli 
her  by  casting  off  the  mask,  and 
hideous  features  of  deceit." 

Sbe  threw  herself  into  a  low  chair 
near,  aad  after  a  few  miantee  sSesmn* 
gay  wild  lavgb*  so  murioal  nnd  jojoni^  tM 
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I  ft  ihe  Boidm  irnn^iau  feom  eanneaioess 
and  almost  sorrow. 

^<I«»£9i8citui8  myself/' she  said,  *<  and  in - 
Mnigiiq;  in  one  of  mj  old  foible9,  wbidi  I  deemed 
ioig^  siacfl  eursd-^tbafe  of  jbecoming  energetic 
•boat  tr^ce.  Yoa  must  forgive  me,  Honsieur,  if 
I  plaj  tbe  actress,  or  something  like  it,  in  private. 
£taf  cbcek  me^  MoMtenr  Clinton,  yon  will  do  me 
a  senice.  I  live  a  life  of  solitade,  malgre  mj  pro- 
kman^  and  need  some  of  jour  intermizture  with 
tbe  world  to  rub  down  thonghfc  and  feeling,  and 
corer  exalted  sentiment." 

Alhm  saw  that  she  was  piqued ;  that  knowledge 
VIS  flaltaring  to  bb  vanity,  and  told  a  tale  which 
lioile  voukl  fain  have  hidden. 

''You  are  better  as  you  are,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  bar  words;  ''your  truth,  Etoile,  and  the  warm 
QBcbeoked  feelings  of  your  heart  are  worth  more  to 
me  than  tbe  mere  polished  breediag,  tbe  cold, 
eallous  hearikssMss,  which  the  world  teaches, 
lour  life  is  not  more  solitary  than  my  own.  Yes, 
70a  aay  doubt,  but  such  is  the  fact.  I  am,  in 
hnrt  and  miud,  as  great  an  alien  from  my  kin  as 
JOB  can  be— perhaps  greater,  I  live  in  society,  it 
is  t»e ;  I  IP  from  bouse  to  house,  from  scene  to 
MeQ%  aid  place  to  place,  but  among  all  I  see  and 
hold  converse  with,  there  is  net  one  with  whom  I 
hue,  wt  ears  ta  have,  one  grain  of  sympathy, 
n*  vecki  sets  ita  eoid  grasp  on  )U1,  and  crushes 
all  tbat  is  good  from  eadi  weak  human  heart.  Now, 
]itttil%  I  littve  aaid  more  to  you  in  the  hut  five 
Uauattelhanl  have  said  to  any  other.  So  don't 
thiait  of  OM  as  a  etnmger,  or  call  me  Monsieur." 
Ma  ladled^  and  hehi  out  his  hand  to  take  hers, 
«bifli  ibe  bad  withdcairn.  As  she  gave  it  to  him, 
Sfld  be  dinped  it  so  firmly,  perhaps  he  wished 
ikt^\m  maM  make  it  his  own  for  life;  but  there 
m  4mp  sorrow  oonneoted  with  tbat  thought ;  so, 
if  it  rose  at  all  ia  Allan's  mind,  he  put  it  down 
•gain  beCon  tt  had  grown  to  strength. 

Tbe  morning  passed  while  Allan  lingered  with 
Etoiie,  and  tbea  the  afternoon  followed  the  moni- 
kgi  but  AUaa  lingered  with  her  still.  There  was 
a  kseinaiion  in  her  changing  mood  which  he  eould 
not  TBost.  Her  sorrow,  and  her  deep,  earnest 
ieeHags-^hie  loved  that  mood ;  and  then*  when  it 
fue  piaoe  to  her  mirth,  her  joyous,  childlike 
gaiety,  beautiful  she  was  in  that,  so  different  to 
tbe  hatkuaed  damsels  of  tbe  world.  Etoile  was 
tbe  cbUd  of  nature,  ani  AUan  bve4  nature  dearly, 
and  was  in  varfr  great  danger  iof  loving  the  child 
m  well  as  tha  mother. 

^  Now  I  mast  leave  you,"  he  said,  as  he  rose; 
**ud  waaemlaer,  Etoile,  I  am  to  be  your  friend; 
10  non  aotitnde,  Etoite;  you  irill  be  no  longer 
9km  m  tbe  worU ;  you  will  look  on  me  as  your 
iasui  mod  brother,  a^d  tell  me  all  that  pains 
709;  aaid  you  will  let  me  be  your  guide  and 
advise  you.     Shall  it  not  be  sq,  Etoile  r 

She  plaoed  both  her  hands  in  his  as  ahe  gave 
berasecnt. 
''And  we  will  speak  about  Jae({ae8  some  day, 


3ut  Etoile  looked  frightened. 

"Please  not.  Monsieur/'  she  pleaded,  "please 
not." 

"  Then  do  uot  call  me  Monsieur,*'  said  Allan. 
"  That  shall  he  tbe  compact — when  you  speak  of 
Monsieur  T  will  talk  of  Jacques." 

"  As  you  will,"  replied  Etoile ;  but  this  time  she 
left  out  the  Mousieur. 

"  I  shall  U)ok  out  for  you  to-night,"  said  Allan, 
as  he  left  her ;  "  and  I  sliall  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  the  first  bouquet,  bright  Etoile." 

Allan  kept  his  word. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

LiPB  wore  a  feverish  aspect  with  Alhiu  now ;  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  Etoile.  Never,  for  oil^ 
moment,  was  she  absent  from  his  thoughts ;  bo 
dreamt  of  her  waking,  and  he  d«eamt  of  her 
sleepbg. 

"  I  must  be  her  friend,"  he  said,  ia  excusing 
himself  to  himself.  "She  will  fall  into  worse 
hands  than  mijie,  perhaps ;  I  will  be  her  friem), 
and  deal  most  fairly  by  her. 

He  meant  to  have  done  so ;  but  be  forgot  that, 
unintentionally,  he  was  failing  in  his  intention.  It 
was  not  dealing  fairly  by  her  to  visit  her  ao  oftem 
and  so  secretly — for  he  said  nothing  to  Ursula 
about  Etoile.  And  it  was  not  dealing  fairly  iq 
constitute  himself  so  close  a  friend^  and  run  tbe 
risk  of  winning  her  poor,  lonely  heart,  and  break'* 
ing  it,  perchance,  by  his  marriage  with  Ursula; 
tlmt  was  anything  but  dealing  C^y  with  her ;  but 
Allan  would  not  think  thus  <^  bis  conduct,  or  own 
the  truth  to  himself. 

And  why  did  he  not  name  ker  to  Ursula  P  She 
was  quite  worthy  to  have  associated  with  bis 
future  bride;  and  so  Allan  thought.  Ursulf 
might  have  been  a  friend  to  her ;  that  friendship 
would  have  been  an  advantage ;  but  it  was  none 
for  the  handsome  and  fascinating  Allan  Clinton  to 
be  pointed  out  as  her  companion.  No  one  would 
believe  in  the  "  brotherly"  style  of  tbe  intimacy. 
The  world  is  very  sceptical  on  such  matters — 
singularly  uncharitable  where  handsome  gentlemea 
and  beautiful  young  opera  dancers  are  ooncened. 

Allan  knew  all  this,  and  perhaps  that  was  partly 
why  he  never  mentioned  Etoile  to  Ursula.  But 
there  was  andher  reason  as  well.  4  ooUneaa  had 
arisen  between  Ursula  and  Allan^  beginning  in  bis 
impatient  aaawer  at  tbe  opera,  and  subeequent 
absence  from  the  supper  taUe»  and  existing  atiU ; 
being,  in  fact,  kept  alive  by  his  neglect  of  ber. 
Allan  was  rarely  at  the  Yanaittart's  in  tbe  evening 
now,  because  the  opera  proved  an  ineaistiUe 
attraetion.  To  ace  Etoile,  and  meet  ber  at  the ' 
door,  and  place  her  in  her  carriage,  that  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  day,  to  which  through  tbe  whole 
day  he  looked  forward,  and  he  would  have  relin- 
quished all  the  Yanaittart's  in  the  world  ^ther 
than  have  forgone  it;  the^fose^  he   g^e  his 
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m^Wilffi  to  Unolm  and  tli^  eTomogs  to  Etoile. 
B«t  UrsuU  did  not  like  ibis  arrangement.  She 
knew  that  he  was  at  the  opera  night  after  night ; 
the  remembered  bis  very  marked  attention  to 
Dueios*  daneing,  and  she  felt  but  ill-pleased  that 
this  new  danoer  should  be  able  to  take  Allan  awaj 
from  her.  And  she  showed  her  displeasure.  That 
was  foolish  and  womanlike,  and  had  no  other 
effect  than  making  Allan  conoeal  all  he  thouglit 
would  £oed  her  jealousj ;  therefore,  be  ne?er  named 
Etoile,  but  kept  her  name,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  owner,  a  profound  secret. 

Bat  it  could  not  be  hidden  from  his  own  friends. 
Sir  Harrj  knew  well  enough  where  Allan  passed 
the  dajs  when  he  was  not  with  Ursula,  and  after 
a  time  he  argued  with  bim  on  his  follj. 

"  You  must  gif  e  up  the  little  Etoile,  Allan,'*  he 
^d ;  "  on  mj  soul  jou  must.  Ursula  is  oon- 
fonndedlj  jealous,  and  some  kind  friend  will  be  sure 
to  inform  her  that  on  such  a  dsj,  and  at  such  an 
hour,  Allan  Clinton  was  seen  to  enter  the  abode  of 
the  ocjiebraied  danseose.  Mademoiselle  Duclos !  Bj 
Jo?e,  Clinton,  you  must  gire  up  the  little  star  until 
you  are  fairly  spliced.  After  that  august  ceremony 
ia  gone  ihroigfa,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  a  renewal  of  the  intimacy ;  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
little  relief  to  the  monotony  of  married  life.  I'll 
keep  my  eye  on  the  girl  while  you're  on  your  wed- 
ding trip,  and — honour  among  thieves,  Alhin — 1*11 
not  try  to  supplant  you.  I  wish  you  would  in- 
troduce me ;  she  must  be  a  most  fascinating  little 
creature,  but  I  am  proof  against  all  the  fasciaa- 
tion  ia  the  world ;  besides,  she  b  your  property, 
and  I  don't  poach  on  my  neighbour's  manor ;  so  in- 
troduce me,  Allan,  and,  for  hea?en*8  sake,  push 
your  marriage  with  Ursula ;  get  it  over  quickly, 
and  then  see  as  much  as  you  please  of  Etoile.** 

Such  was  the  advice  of  the  man  of  the  world. 
Well  might  Ursula  dislike  him  as  the  companion  of 
her  future  husband.  And  he  had  influence  o?er 
Allaa  that  made  him  the  more  dangerous. 

Allan  took  his  words  to  heart.  At  first  they 
startled  him,  but  the  mind  runs  swiftly  to  wrong 
when  the  fint  step  is  taken.  Ere  long,  Allan  had 
learnt  to  look  on  Lawson'a  meaning  without 
shrinking  from  it ;  that  was  the  first  step — then 
the  rest  was  easy. 

But  a  great  difficulty  now  arose  in  Allan*s  mind. 
How  Etoile  would  take  the  intimation  of  bis  nUtr- 
riage  he  was  not  sure ;  but  of  one  thing  he  felt 
certain,  that  her  own  pure  sense  of  right  would  not 
allow  her  to  receive  him  after  hb  marriage  unless 
hb  wife  were  her  friend  abo.  Sometimes  he 
thought  he  would  tell  her  of  bis  approaching  mar- 
riage ;  then,  when  it  was  on  hb  lip,  he  lacked  the 
oourage,  l^ld  he  would  sit  beside  ber,  and  Ibten  to 
her,  ttad  look  at  her  bright,  happy  faee--for  she  was 
very  hsippy  when  he  was  with  her — and  join  in  her 
joyous  laugh,  and  forget  everything  save  her. 

Etoile  lived  in  a  golden  dream.  ''  The  aspect  of 
the  world  b  changed,*'  she  said  to  him  one  cven- 
ii^  when  he.  had  accompanied  her  from  the  opera; 
for  it  had  come  to  ihf\  now. 
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"  The  aspect  of  the  world 
have  recovered  yon,  Allan.** 

She  called  htm  Albn,  by  hb  own  desif^*  ] ' 

"  Now  all  b  sunshine ;  formerTv  ihere^^<  , 
and  doubt,  and  a  cdd  desert  air  blowing;'  ijtfifa^  | 
only  relieved  by  the  memory  of  "hrm  wboitiif 
like  a  messenger  of  good  to  me  in  my  ctula 

Her  bright  eyes  looked  at  ^im  with  deftp,^ 
ful  feeling  as  she  spoke.  At  that  vion 
would  have  given  all  he  had  lo  call  *(^er  Ua^  aiid 
bid  her  live  for  bim  only ;  but  hie  was  bound  to 
another,  and  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  \ttf 
that  vow. 

*•  You  will  not  bide  yourself  from  me  agam,^  sh4 
said,  as  she  took  his  hand ;  "you  will  not  go  away 
aud  forget  me,  and,  when  we  meet,  say  that  this 
affection  was  but  a  whim^  the  passing  fancy  of  au 
hour.** 

"  Never,  Etoile,  never,**  he  replied  ;  and  he 
meant  that. 

*•  And  if  you  are  absent,  or  if  I  am — for  1  tilfel 
much  now — ^you  will  write  and  tell  me  how  you  are, 
and  where,  and  bid  me  hope  to  meet  you  again  f* 

"Iwill,  Etoile.  I  will.** 

Her  blue  eyes  smiled  on  him  in  petfe^  trvii^ 
but  every  word  she  uttered  sent  a  dagger  to  hb 
heart ;  for  now  he  felt  that  hb  conduct  to  1^  va$ 
foul  treachery,  rendered  the  more  temble^y'lE^ 
perfect  trust  in  him.  Conld  be  be  tiv  ' 
that  she  loved  him — that  she  had  ttt€i^ 
cent  heart  on  himf  And  she  was  frift 
no  one  but  him  to  cling  to,  no  one  dEseiSS'^J 
AU  that  he  knew,  and  all  that  he  tt(6^  ' 
the  thought  made  him  miserable,  for  m  i 
all  the  mbery  he  had  wrought  to  lnH  ^tb6 1 
remedy. 

As  he  sat  beside  her  that  night,  witk'lMr, 
resting  on  his  shoulder— for  she  was  tired  #i^  tfi 
fatigue  of  dancing — hb  conscience  reproaohei  Ifal 
bitterly  for  hb  cruelty  to  Uer ;  and  hb  condttel  Ml 
cruelty  of  the  worst  kind. 

**  Etoile,'*  he  said,  after  they  bad  \te^  .Art 
some  time,  "  do  you  think  anything  I  O0«ld  ia 
would  make  you  hate  me  ?** 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed  meft^y'll 
what  she  considered  the  absurdity  of  the  qoeinilf ; 
but  his  earnest  tone  and  look  quenched  kier  | 
and  made  her  as  earnest  as  himself. 

*'  I  will  try,  or  rather  you  sliall  try,  if  yoa  1 
Allan,**  she  answered;  "but  I  doa*t  fi»qr  if4 
would  succeed.    Why  do  you  ask?*'  ^ ' 

There  was  a  frightened  expreamn  <m  btt  hm 
as  though  she  feared  some  harm,  and  tkiti  itfll 
stopped  Allan  in  hb  confidence.  The  irwrik^ii 
that  Etoile  had  become  necessary  to  his  ^ 
while  Ursula  was  needed  only  for  hb 
could  live  abroad  without  Ursula,  bol  hi 
neither  live  abroad  nor  at  home  wiChoat 
she  had  become  the  very  essence  of  his  Bk^ 
trembled  at  any  chance  of  losing  her  i 
bcked  courage  to  mention  that  i^iuaA  he 
might  separate  her  from  him.  BaA  d^ 
matter  more  difficult.    Allan' 
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}i\j^ikk  mpod  to  EtoUe  traa  fitful  and  an- 
certiuii ;  soinetimes  he  would  be  gay,  and  sometimes 
ftorrowfttl;^  y.Qt  iu  both  moods  alwajs  kind — never 
^jptbijpi^  but  lind  to  the  poor,  friendless  Etoile. 
(ours  he  would  sit  silently  beside  her,  looking 
ij?r.  angelic  face,  and  thinking  of  her  lonely  fate, 
[^)i^post  wishing  that  she  would  fancy  Jacques ; 
y^  le^  poulij  not  have  borne  that — it  would  have 
]p^MeliiiQ  wretched,  to  think  she  preferred  any  to 
&iOKseV.f  And  all  thif  tjune  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage with  tJrsula  was  creeping  on.  At  times  he 
felt  tempted  to  teU  Etoile  all,  and  ask  her  to  he  his, 
and  place  a  barrier  between  him  and  marriage  with 
another  i  but  then  his  poverty  and  debts  came  to 
his  mind,  and  he  would  not  subject  Etoile  to  the 
load  of  either  ;  and  as  to  her  supporting  him, 
which  she  Qould  well  have  done,  his  very  soul  re- 
volted at  the  thought.  He  would  have  worked  for 
her,  had  not  the  idleness  of  his  life  precluded  him 
from  doing  so ;  but  she  should  not  toil  for  him. 

He  did  not  object  to  taking  Ursula's  money,  and 

paying  his  debts  with  her  gold ;  that  seemed  a  very 

ooQvenient  arrangement — indeed,  he  would  not 

have  had  her  on  any  other  terms ;  but  to  piofit  by 

Miytbing  in  the  way  of  money  belonging  to  Etoile, 

never  would  he  do  that.    Perhaps  that,  as  much  as 

any  other  things  proclaimed  the  difference  of  his 

f^m^gA  toward  the  two — his  deep  'attachment  to 

t]b^_'pii^,t  hut  supreme  indifference  to  the  other. 

*t«„waf  doing  grievous  wrong  to  both;  and  that 

e.  combined  with  anxiety  and  care,  preyed 

id  and  health.   He  looked  jaded,  haggard, 

nd  when  EtoOe  sought  to  soothe  him, 

ler  cool  hand  npon  his  brow,  and  whis- 

[.words  of  kindness,  remorse  almost  drove  him 

made  him  curse  the  hour  when  they  had 

mj^   ,  QoT^e  it  for  her  sake,  not  for  his  own — he 

l^pnid  sot  have  relinquished  her  friendship  for  any 

pm»  or  through  the  fear  of  any  pain,  in  the  world ; 

hif  he  r^retted  it  for  her,  for  truly  did  he  see  woe 

in  it  to  her  in  her  future  life. 

Ill  innooence  and  purity  Etoile  loved  Alhin.  He 
ms  her  friend,  her  guide,  her  brother.  She 
imaied,  revered,  respected  him,  deemed  all  he  told 
her  right,  believed  every  word  he  nttered.  She 
locked  on  herself  as  his  betrothed,  and  doubted  not 
in  tlnie  she  would  be  his  wife.  Had  any  one  cast 
^e  breath  of  slander  on  their  intimacy,  she  would 
hiwe  aoomed  the  foul  aspersion,  and  thrown  the 
enlvmny  hack  on  the  calumniator  in  the  guise  of 
lalseliood. 

4ib9  WM  her  idol.  She  worshipped  him,  be« 
Eensg  in  him,  blindly  living  for  him,  and  giving 
tSm  e^ery  thought.  She  cared  for  no  one,  and 
w^ihfng  dbe.  He  was  the  golden  summer  of  her 
^^  graing  it  with  brightness — making  it  rich  in 
wro^ih  and  beauty. 

JgOs  fitful  moods  distressed  her,  it  is  tme,  yet 
»]ia  almost  loved  to  see  him  in  them,  because  tier's 
was  Hie  task  to  soothe  them.  Then  hb  deep  de* 
l^j^oo ;  that  pained  her  until  he  smiled,  and  her 
Mm  WBS.  turned  tp  gladness  iu  the  thought  that  she 
UV^.  2^^  ^^  ™^®  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  S^^^  away. 


Thus  she  became  knit  to  Allan  ;  and,  for  this  deep, 
unselfish,  pure  attachment,  what  reward  liad  she 9 
— that  which  by  precedent  seems  but  to  be  tho  ine- 
heritance  of  woman — woe  ! 


CHAFTSR  XUI. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding,  for  time  had 
passed  along.  Allan  was,  on  that  night,  more  like 
a  madman  than  a  man  of  reason.  He  was  at  home, 
in  his  own  rooms.  Sir  Harry  bis  companion.  Tho 
supper  stood  on  the  table,  but  the  more  exciting 
part  of  it,  wine,  alone  had  any  temptation  for  Allan. 
He  drank  deeply,  and,  as  he  drank,  the  noxious 
fumes  mounted  to  his  brain  and  gave  mad  impulse 
to  his  thoughts. 

"  I  will  go  to  her  now,'*  he  said ;  ••  it  is  not  teo 
late  yet.  I  will  tell  her  all,  ask  her  to  forgive,  to 
live  for  me,  to  be  my  wife,  to  let  me  place  the  ring 
on  her  dear  hand  to-morrow.  I  will  throw  of  this 
golden  bride,  and  take  the  one  my  heart  has  wed 
already.^ 

Sir  Harry  looked  at  him  with  a  sneer. 

*'It  might  not  be  a  bad  speculation,^' he  an^ 
swered.  "Etoile  is  rich  —  she  could  supjkyri 
you." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Allan's  cheek,  and  Sir 
Harry  continued — 

"  Were  you  a  rich  man,  it  would  he  an  absur- 
dity for  you  to  wed  a  ballet  dancer;  but  you  are 
poor— expediency  would  be  your  excuse.  Budos 
will  make  an  immense  snm ;  if  I  mistake  not,  she 
will  soon  bo  able  to  buy  up  the  Yansitttrt's,  pere  et 
fille.  Take  the  girl  and  her  money,  if  you  like.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  will  not  be  the  better  game. 
No  settlements  with  Dudos,  the  tin  will  1^  all 
your  own." 

He  looked  at  Allan  to  see  if  his  words  told  as  he 
meant  they  should ;  the  look  told  him  they  had  had 
the  effect  intended.  With  a  sullen  frown  Allan 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

••You  think  me  a  rascal,"  he  replied,  ''you 
fancy  I  would  be  scoundrel  enough  to  let  that  girl 
work  for  me.  I  tell  you,  Lawson,  I  would  starve 
before  I  would  let  her  dance  or  earn  a  penny  were 
she  my  wife." 

••A  very  worthy  sentiment,"  the  other  an- 
swered, "very  worthy  and  high  flown,  but  not 
redundant  of  common  sense.  Mademoiselle  Dudos 
at  present  has  a  very  well  furnished  house,  a  well- 
appointed  carriage ;  she  dresses  in  exquisite  taste, 
and,  according  to  your  account,  is  surrounded  l^ 
the  luxuries  of  life.  All  these  would  disappear 
with  her  dandng  engagements.  A  miserable  llitle 
lodging  in  some  half-starved  foreign  town  or  village 
would  be  her  abode.  The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  Allan.  No  doubt  the  lady  has  sentiment 
enough  in  her  composition,  and  would  probably  trj 
the  experiment ;  but  she  wouhl  see  the  folly  of  it, 
and  return  to  her  usual  mode  of  life.  Man^  htt 
by  all  means,  if  so  you  will,  but  for  heaven's'  sake 
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donH  ic  fool  enough  to  refuse  to  let  ber  keep  her- 
self  as  she  is  doing  now/* 

"  And  live  on  her,"  said  Allan. 

"Yes,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "you  must  either 
share  her  competence,  or  compel  her  to  bear  your 
poverty.  You  know  the  alternative,  and  can  make 
your  choice/* 

Sir  Harry  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and  pushed 
the  bottle  to  Allan,  who  again  drank  quickly  and 
eagerly — Sir  Harry,  whose  glass  stood  full,  watch- 
ing him  keenly. 

"I  don't  give  advice  generally,**  he  resumed, 
"  but,  'pon  my  soul,  my  dear  fellow,  you  seem  in 
such  a  ii.  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  do  it  this 
once.** 

"For  Heaven*s sake,  speak,  and  tell  me  what  to 
do,**  exclaimed  Allan. 

"Marry  the  girl,  and  let  her  support  you,"  said 
Sir  Harry ;  but  as  he  spoke,  he  oast  a  cynical  look, 
imobserved  by  Allan. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  latter, "  never,  while  I  have 
the  heart  and  feelings  of  a  man." 

"Then,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  with  a  shrug,  "you 
must  take  the  other  girl,  and— it  need  not  inter- 
fere with  your  friendship  for  Duclos— need  not 
separate  you,  man;  such  things  are  common 
enough.  Take  some  more  wine — you  are  unnerved 
—screw  up  your  courage  with  a  bumper  or  two, 
and  listen  to  me." 

The  tempter's  mandate  was  obeyed,  and  his  in- 
sidious counsel  waited  for. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  would  do,"  he  urged ; 
"but  you  need  not  take  my  advice — you  can 
please  yourself  in  that — only  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
would  act.  I  should  marry  Ursula  to-morrow 
morning,  in  a  roost  respectable  and  matter-of-fact 
manner ;  and  then,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  I 
would  write  a  note  to  Duclos — pepper  in  as  much 
distraction  and  sentiment  as  you  please — telling 
her  of  the  marriage.  I'll  sketch  out  the  note  for 
you,  if  you  like.  Of  course  she  will  be  angry  at 
first ;  but  you  can  keep  up  the  battery  of  letters, 
and  as  she  is  a  petticoat,  why,  her  anger  will  wear 
away  in  time.  Then,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of 
wedding  tour  and  wedding  nonsense,  you  can  hunt 
up  the  little  Etoile  again.  You  remember  the 
Trench  proverb — *  L'absence  est  k  I'amour  ce  qui 
est  au  feu  le  vent ;  11  6teint  le  p^tit,  11  alKlme  le 
grand.'  Now  act  on  the  truth  of  that  proverb, 
xour  '  absence '  will  '  allume  le  grand'  in  Made- 
moiselle, and  by  the  time  you  come  back,  she  will 
be  quite  content  to  be  your  'friend;'  while 
Ursula  will  have  settled  down  into  the  wife.  Thus 
both  will  be  secured,  and  Etoile  will  preserve  her 
comforts  round  her ;  while  Ursula  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  providing  them  for  you — a  satisfactory 
arrangement  in  every  way." 

He  ceased,  and  Allan,  with  flushed  cheek  and 
moody  brow,  continued  to  ponder  on  his  wotdi. 
Their  deep  villainy  was  veiled  under  a  cloud  of 
specious  arguments,  the  ciuelty  both  to  Etoile  and 
Ursula  hidden  und»fr  the  dealing  mist  of  sophistry. 

A  few  weeks  since  and  Allan  would  have  cast 


the  tempter  and  the  temptaffoii  fKna  hlni,  W^ 
is  like  a  water  course— a  single  dftp  at  fl*  tejii^ 
ing,  a  torrent  at  the  end,  carrying  dl  ittjicffif 
objects  with  it.  Hour  after  l««r  jiasefr  ^ 
Allan  sat  there  pondering,  deciding,  and  rfeitAtiig; 
Sir  Harry  slept  on  the  Soft.  The  nigM  #8ff 
away,  and  the  morning  came ;  alifl  ABitf  a#(l«ft 
Those  hours  had  made  him  a  changed  and  rctUM 
man  of  crime.  He  had  taken  tlHi  wohl  itMire 
which  man  can  take— the  resolutto*  td  ^eiiiW 
wtong. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  mommg  whdi  8k 
Harry  awoke. 

"By  Jove,  Clinton,**  he  exclaimed,  ••yw*  wfc 
is  so  deuccdly  comfortable  that  I  have  fargottaa 
my  bed.  But,  my  good  fellow,  what  made  jwsft 
there  all  night— bad  for  the  nerres,  mln-W, 
bad — well  have  some  champagne  to  qnlct  tbea- 
and  then  you  must  go  and  get  Sn  hour's  nap  W« 
you  go  to  church.^ 

Alhin  seemed  like  an  automaton  in  iit'BMtrfs 
hands.  He  rose  mechanically,  difank  ^  fM- 
pagne  hastily,  and  then  went  to  his  rooio,  bet  ^ 
to  sleep.  Those  two  hours  were  ipcnt  to  tWnkiog 
of  Etoile,  and  writing  a  few  lines  to  her.  Mhe* 
ble  were  they  to  the  utmost — tvntng  fitrtn  i  Tick- 
ing mind ;  and  when  they  were  UtAMi,  tb^ 
seemed  to  say  nothing  that  they  shdull  f^,  ^ 
everything  unmeaning,  edld,  and  sfcnselesi.  M 
there  was  no  time  fbr  another  note  to  te  ^WWrt 
— and  cveu  if  there  had  been,  Allan  Mt  liwrtl 
have  said  nothing  that  he  wished  td  «^.     ' 

"  If  I  conld  only  see  her  ontt  mott,*  I*  ^^ 
to  himself;  "only  once  more,  and  !e8  te^^ 
feel,  and  all  I  suffer,  and  how  I  atn  f'M-^ 
she  would  forgive  tne— surely  she  would.** 

"  Forgive  1"  Was  that  all  he  cared  for  ^- 
Would  forgiveness  heal  the  wound  he  iHa  fcW 
to  inflict,  or  restore  her  peace  and  hspfhw^ 
If  so,  he  should  have  thought  she  wooM  ^^ 
There  was  implied  selfishness  in  the  ferf  verft- 
ing  of  his  phrase,  but  it  was  but  a  ii^  ^ 
the  selfishness  of  his  whole  condaet  to  \^*  ^ 
had  sought  her,  won  her,  because  ft  P**^ 
himself  to  do  so ;  and  now  he  cast  ber  ol,  Nir»i- 
advantage  bade  him  do  it;  perhaps  the  ^^^ 
course  was  almost  unavoidab^ ;  but  he  sloiU 
not  have  sought,  by  a  renewal  of  the  irrtii»*fi 
to  deepen  the  injury. 

And  while  AlUn,  thus  thinking  ani  Aw 
acting,  donned  his  wedding  suit,  Btoife  ojW*^ 
her  blue  eyes  and  blessed  the  morning  ef  uo- 
ther  day,  which  she  thought  would  br^of  hia  If' 
her  side. 

All  the  wedding  guests  stood  ready  h  tt« 
splendid  drawing-room  of  the  Tansittart  iw*- 
Bridesmaids  with  veils,  and  wreaths,  iitd  itSiBg 
fa(5es,  and  expectant  hearts  lUlit  their  tafli  **** 
Come  soon,  were  there.  BerYStits  iiftSdtklWl; 
all  was  bustle,  for  the  breakfast  was  a  in%^ 
matter,  and  the  wedding  one  of  splewkw  •■ 
expense.  Exotics  bloomed  in  ^very  cor«ti  ^j 
beuquels,  costing  a  Kttle  Ibrtitile^  ifeit  ae#W* 
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tlyml  M  if  ftey  w«re  mde  bat  of  batiercops ;  and 
i^  ih»  midst  of  all,  the  timid  bride  had  but  a  wearj 
hsm^  for  she  half  suspected — perhaps  more  than 
lififr—ihtX  he  who  was  about  to  become  her  bus- 
bttid  eared  for  her  fortune  more  than  for  herself  s 
and  that  thought  made  her  wretched.  Her  white 
dr^M  w|tt  soaroelj  inore  coburleas  than  her  hag|;ard 
oheelu, 

Tb^  carriages  ware  at  the  doer  to  eonvej  the 
pgrij  to  the  oharoh.  Allan*  with  Sir  Harry,  would 
meet  them  there— so  it  had  been  pre?iouslj  ar- 
suged. 

Ursda*8  hand  trembled  as  she  placed  it  within 
bar  ftither^i,  and  left  her  home  for  the  kst  time  as 
UrtokYanaittart ;  and  the  old  man,  too,  was  visibly 
moved. 

It  is  a  aolema  act  to  give  away  a  child  for  life 
to  the  care  of  one  who  is  but  little  more  than  a. 
itmgeri  to  send  her  from  her  parent  roof,  and 
bid  her  be  another's.  It  is  a  great  and  terrible 
risk,  Kke  drifting  a  tiny  boat  towards  a  rocky 
sbor^  where  the  weak  thing  may  be  dashed,  and 
toaaed,  and  broken.  Marnage  is  a  sea  of  human 
life.  Its  waters  may  be  placid,  and  the  frail  barque 
may  sail  smoothly  on,  and  run  its  course  in  safety ; 
or  %  atorm  may  arise  and  sink  it  in  its  turmoil. 

The  clergyman  waited  in  the  vestry;  the  bride 
aUM  dung  to  her  father's  arm.  All  eyes  were 
l«nied  to  the  church  door,  for  the  bridegroom  had 
»ot  iunived.  Kueben  oonsulted  his  watch  for  the 
tvaoti^tli  tiiae,  as  UrsuU^  to  comfort  him,  uttered 
some  excuse  for  Allan. 

_  f  l|e  Witt  be  too  late,"  muttered  the  merchant, 
vliqae  pnnctaaKty  in  all  his  own  matters  could 
nol  ozooae  tardiness  in  others. 

••Confound  the  fellow,  he  will  be  too  late." 

Bo^  as  if  to  deny  the  assertion,  a  carriage  at 
that  moment  drove  up  to  the  church,  and  Allan, 
teaning  on  Sir  Hany's  arm,  appeared. 

He  was  deadly  pale,  and  looked  wild  and  hag- 
gard, and,  as  he  hastily  greeted  the  party,  and 
shook  hands  with  Ursula  and  her  father,  more  than 
one  there  assembled  suspected  the  truth  that  he 
was  not  strictly  sober,  but  that  wine  had  given  him 
the  courage,  or  boldness  rather,  to  be  there. 

He  scarcely  knew  what  passed.  He  was  think- 
ing of  Stoile.  Her  innocent  face  came  before  him, 
even  there  at  that  altar ;  he  saw  her,  in  her  loose 
morning  dress,  her  golden  hair  hanging  in  luxn« 
rimce^  her  gentle  voice  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ear, 
and  then — as  the  ring  was  given  to  him,  and  he 
knew  he  had  to  place  it  on  the  hand  of  Ursula — 
oaoie  the  full  consciousness  of  the  barrier  he  was 
placing  between  them.  Yox  an  instant  he  hesi- 
tated— faltered — but  Sir  Harry  recalled  him  to 
himaelf. 

Ib  a  few  minutes  the  ceremony  was  over,  and 
hia  wife — for  the  poor  timid  girl  beside  him  was 
now  hid  wife — hung  on  his  arm. 

How  slie  came  there  he  did  not  know.  He  took 
«•  lieed  of  her ;  he  did  not  heed  her  quivering  lips 
or  tearfal  eye ;  he  had  no  feeling  for  her,  not  one 
tho«^  for  her,  for  his  miad  had  flown  to  Etoile. 


He  heard  the  sound  of  voices  round  him,  and  h^ 
knew  that  he  had  a  certain  part  to  play ;  he  longed 
for  it  to  be  over,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  as 
short  as  possible. 

He  hurried  Ursula  down  the  aisle,  placed  her  in 
the  carriage,  and  then,  jumping  in,  threw  himself 
into  one  comer,  in  a  thoughtful,  silent  mood. 

That  was  Ursula's  first  glimpse  of  married  life ! 
It  was  a  cloudy  prospect ;  a  drear,  barren  landscape 
— a  desert! — so  it  seemed  to  her — one  dreary 
waste,  without  a  flower  to  cheer,  or  gleam  of  sun- 
shme  to  light  it  I  Nothing  but  desoktion  and 
bleak  gloom— a  wilderness,  without  a  hope  of 
escape  from  it. 

Such  was  the  picture  Ursula  saw  as  she  drove 
to  her  father's  home.  Not  one  word  had  passed 
between  her  and  Allan.  He  gave  her  his  arm  as  he 
led  her  to  the  drawing-room,  but,  once  there,  he 
left  her,  and  drew  Sir  Harry  apart. 

**  I  must  say  something  to  you,**  he  whispered. 
"  You  will  see  Aer,*'  he  added,  "  and  give  her  this.** 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"  Beg  her  to  write  to  me  at  Munich,**  he  con* 
tinned,  '*  addressed  to  the  post-offioe.  Tou  will 
remember,  Lawson ;  I  will  depend  on  you.** 

"  Yes,  yes,*'  replied  Sir  Harry,  *«  but  your  bride 
waits  for  you  to  take  her  to  the  breakfast-table. 
Do  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Clinton,  now,  at 
any  rate." 

The  breakfast  was  like  all  wedding  breakfasts. 
Toasts  were  proposed  and  healths  drunk.  The 
bridesmaids  simpered,  and  the  ''beat  man'*  re- 
turned thanks  for  them. 

"  Thank  heaven,  it  is  over  !*'  ezchdmed  Allan, 
as  he  pulled  down  the  blinds  of  the  travelling 
carriage.  "Why  did  they  give  the  coachman 
white  gloves  P     I  hate  display.** 

Ursula,  with  all  her  gentleness,  had  plenty  of 
pride,  and  she  felt  Allan's  rudeness.  She  did  not 
answer  impatiently,  nor  did  she  begin  to  cry,  or 
make  any  unwise  demonstration ;  but  she  sat  very 
still,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  lord  and  master. 
H^r  eyes  were  dosed,  and  he  fancied  that  she  was 
asleep ;  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for  it  left  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  his  own  meditations  undisturbed. 
But  Ursula  was  not  asleep ;  she  was  thinking  as 
deeply  as  himself. 

That  was  a  strange  wedding-day ;  for  the  two 
who  had  just  been  joined  seemed  to  be  far — far — 
sundered.  It  was  a  sad  wedding-day.  So  Ursula 
thought,  as  she  entered  the  hotel  which  was  to 
dose  the  first  day's  journey. 

But  she  did  not  then  speak  her  thoughts.  She 
was  a  very  patient  peraon,  and  could  wait  for  the 
proper  time  of  saying  or  doing  what  she  wanted. 

She  eat  her  dinner  that  day  with  a  very  calm 
manner.  The  waiters  buzzed  about  like  bees,  and 
fiourished  in  and  out  of  the  room  with  dishes  and 
wine,  and  then  without  either.  At  length,  they 
could  not  possibly  find  anything  else  to  do,  and 
the  remaining  biped  of  the  class,  after  looking  iu 
vain  round  the  room,  departed,  there  being  not  a 
Tcatige  of  excuse  for  lingering  longer. 
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.    Urtok  indtBd  tuiti^  bis  fooUttps  bM  her  ihtt 
he  was  ^uite  out  of  heariog,  and  Ihea  she  spoke  io 


"hit.  CynUM,**  she  began,  *<  I  have  a  fow  words 
io  ailer.  which  had  better  be  said  at  onoe.** 

Albw  looked  np  in  sorprise  ;  there  was  a  cool 
determioation  in  her  Toiee  whioh  he  did  not  like. 
'  "  It  appears,"  she  continued,  *'  Uiat  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  in  fancjing  that  we  are  suited 
to  ea^  oiher,  and  onr  wisest  coarse  might  bo  to 
separate  at  onoe.** 

Her  lip  b^n  to  tremUe. 

"But,*'  she  resnmed,  ''as  that  would  cause 
scandal,  and  as,  moreover,  it  would  pain  my  fathw, 
we  must,  I  suppose,  abide  together.  Understand 
me,  sir ;  althou^  together,  we  are,  from  this  mo- 
ment, independent  of  each  other ;  jou  take  your 
way,  I  take  mine.  In  that  manner — and  that 
only — shall  we  avoid  domestic  strife  and  discord.*' 

She  rose  and  left  the  room,  leaving  Allan  to 
meditate  on  a  wife  so  strangely  wedded,  and  so 
stomgely  held. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Stoiu  was  dressed  for  her  morning  visit  to  the 
theatre  when  the  servant  told  her  that  a  gentleman 
desired  to  see  her.  As  usual,  a  denial  rose  to  hf  r 
lips,  but  it  was  changed  to  an  order  of  admission 
as  soott  as  she  understood  that  the  gentleman  came 
from  Mr.  Clinton. 

She  remained  standing  as  Sir  Harry  entered. 

**  You  bring  a  message  from  Mr.  Clintoo,*'  she 
said.  "  I  trust  he  has  not  been  compelled,  by 
illness  or  accident,  to  depute  a  messenger  to  carry 
his  meaning  to  me  P'* 

Her  cheek  was  flushed  with  the  eagerness  of  her 
question. 

"She  is  perfect,"  thought  Sir  Harry,  attending 
far  more  to  her  than  to  his  mission. 

"  Mr.  Clinton  is  not  ill  ?**  she  repeated,  eagerly  ; 
**  be  is  a  valued  friend ;  I  beg  you  will  relieve  my 
anxiety.*' 

"  He  is  perfectly  well,'*  was  the  answer.  "  His 
necessary  absence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  most 
momentous  circumstance  of  his  life,  has  given  me 
the  privilege  of  being  his  messenger.'* 

Etoile  did  not  understand  his  meaning. 

"His  necessary  absence,'*  she  said,  repeating 
Sir  Harry's  words ;  "  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Mr. 
Clinton  has  not  left  London,  surely  P*' 

"  If  that  should  grieve  you,  it  will  grieve  me  to 
say  that  he  has,**  replied  Sir  Hany. 

£toile  turned  very  pale  and  sat  down,  motioning 
to  Sir  Harry  to  be  seated  also. 

"  He  wiU  be  back  soon,  will  he  not  P"  she  in- 
quired, speaking  her  wishes. 

"  As  soon  as  possible — he  bade  me  say  so ;  but 
Le  has  another  will  to  consult  beside  his  own.'* 

"  Another  to  consult  i" 

Sir  Hsrry  was  speaking  in  enigmas  to  Etoile. 


'^  What  do  you  Mia  pr  ahe  »kii9^>vhA  ttiut 
he  consult  P"  -  -  *     ^       -'>' 

Sir  Hany  hesitated.  He  fearadiei  reiver  the 
craeistab.  She  looked  ee  iaBoeeatrHMditdllke 
— there  was  sueL  deep-anrist^  fee  JJIan  wA^ 
in  her  face ;  and  her  artlessneas  andviii^dittlj-*^]! 
pleaded  ia  her  favomv  md  maia  ev<n:tJH.iHisera. 
pulous  man  of  the  world  quail  befons  ike  tlmgjbt 
of  narrating  the  treaehety  of  hia  bitmdi 

"  One  whom  he  mnsfe  ooBSult,'*  neplied  fik  fiaig, 
fencing  the  question. 

"  And  who  is  that '  oneP* "  she  asked. 

"  His  wife  1"  fell  from  Sit  Harry*a  Itpe. 

Etoile  said  nothing  (or  a  moasent^  and  then  a 
proud  smile  of  disbelief  crossed  berfaee  9^ake  boss 
from  her  seat. 

"  n  that  be  the  object  of  your  missM,  aic^**  she 
said,  as  she  pb^ed  her  hand  opoa  tiie  b^  *^  I  ausit 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  care  to  prolong  tteinierviBW. 
Probably  you  have  had  some  foolish  faai,  tbai  joa 
would  have  so  many  miiMtes*  eenveraaiioa  w^ 
myself,  and  have  used  Mr.  Cimton'a  name  io  gain 
it ;  he  would  never  consent  ta  tiie  crod  liouLtff 
sending  you  to  tell  me  of  his  marriage." 

Hinging  the  bell,  she  contiuiied  : 

"  I  can  give  you  no  more  tisBO  at  present^**  she 
said.  "  An  engagement  at  the  tiieatis  dSMBs  me 
now.  I  wi^  you  good  momin^  sif>  andjieeneh 
mend  you,  unless  you  would  wirii  jomt'hukwui^ 
horsewhip  to  bo  better  aoqoamted^  to  eechew^thne 
practical  jokes  b  future'*  .  .•.  i«.  "-«.  -si 

"  Stop !"  cried  Sir  Harry^te  sU  mQiedl'qiBri4j 
to  the  door.  **  Sti^  1— on  my  eeul— ragrheoed»*- 
I  swear  I  speak  the  truth.  I  moM  tioi  jttt^iea 
such  a  snl]^t;  you  wrong  me  fay  ibe  ^tiiei^iit 
Rascal  I  may  be;  but  I  would  not.  havr.iie^ 
you  as  he  has  done.  Eead  this-'-(ho  gave  berihe 
letter  from  Allan).  He  was  maoied  tbcs  sMt^ii^ 
to  Ursula  Yansittart.  Believe  me,  it  is  the  truth. 
It  is  an  old  affair.  They  have  been  engaged  lor 
months." 

Like  a  marble  statue  Etoile  stood  before  him ; 
bis  words  seemed  to  encircle  her  with  the  chill  of 
death,  and  keep  her  in  it.  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  for  the  letter,  but  held  it  unopened,  afienng 
vacantly  in  Sir  Harry*s  face,  as  if  ahe  expeeted 
some  new  horror.  By  degrees,  however,  her  e^s 
fell  on  the  note,  and  then  she  seemed  to  remember 
that  she  ought  to  open  it.  Slowly  ahe  wsidded 
and  read  it  through.  Sir  Harry  watdiing  her  asBit 
attentively.  He  saw  her  ^es  run  down  the  page^ 
and  then  begb  again.  Tfarfee  did  sbe  re&i  tbai 
fatal  missive,  and  then — as  cheek,  and  hesiv^  aai 
lip  became  like  alabaster — it  dropped  froas  her 
hand  to  the  ground,  and  she  M  eeneeiese  besida^  • 

Sir  Harry  at  first  fancied  she  w«s  4ead,  aosiiH 
and  lifeless  did  she  seem.  As  he  walked  to«db 
the  bell  to  summon  fucthor  aid,  the  door  opceed» 
and  a  young  man  of  quiet  and  thoughtf^  mioi  es- 
tered. 

The  stranger  hwkcd  round  for  Etofle  (ska  was 
hidden  from  him  where  die  lay),  end,  not 
heri  addressed  Sir  Harry* 


XtOEUE. 
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^I'iffhiWLpepki. ^iojind  MMfemdaaUe/*  \\ti  said; 
"  can  joa  inform  mo  if  she  is  out  P*' 
^i^  Sur  j^anj  pointed  to  whera  she  laj. 
I/;  ff  How  did  this  happen^  sir  ?'*  iaqairsd  tite  last 
ivonnr..  ^HasMademoisoUebeftaiaf    Wherefore 
!*e^j«i  kpm.P?  .. 

:  <  JBB/knelt  cbvakjEtoile  aa  he  spoke,  and  looked 
iskmilj  at  Irar. 

«  She  fsMted  ai  the  perusal  of  that  letter/*  said 
^kr  Harry..  **  fiiit  may  I  ask,  in  my  tarn,  who  you 
may  be,  thus  arrogating  to  yourself  the  power  of 
questiooiag  me^  and  casting  dubious  looks,  as  if  I 
were  blaofieable  for  her  prostration  P" 

**!  am.  hec  oldest  friend,**  the  stranger  replied ; 
**  I  was  the  pkymate  of  her  ^IdhcKki,  and  the 
companion  of  her  after  years.  My  name,  sir,  is 
unknown  to  you ;  bat  if  you  would  learn  who  it  is 
who  claims  the  power  of  protecting  Etoile,  I  am 
tailed  Jao«|ues  Perrand.  I  have  the  right,  which  I 
nayat  sone  future  time  exercise,  to  inquire  more 
iaij  into  this  oeeurreuee." 

That  death-like  awoou  continued.  At  times  she 
raUiect  then  agaiu  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. 

That  night  the  public  looked  for  their  favourite 

in  vain.     She  was  taken  "  suddenly  and  aUrmingly 

ill,  tmi  could,  not  appear"-- so  said  the  pkybills. 

A  weefct^.tbeo  afditaight  passed,  and  she  was  no 

fatttec;    Thft  ipauager  was  in  despair,  and  came  to 

aadtrlain  ^rst^te.,  .  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  when 

be  was  admitted,  the  shadow  of  her  former  self—* 

•  i>tie,,ptU»^wea]^  and  in  almost  the  last  stage  of 

-eihauatioDi    A  lett^,  sealed,  addressed,  directed 

-loib^  leffc  jit  the  post-office,  Munich,  was  on  the 

tUde  near  ben    That  letter  had  caused  a  terrible 

atrvgi^.    It  was  the  cause  of  her  present  exhaus- 

Ifou;  and  yet  it  only  contained  two  short  words — 

^^  Adieu!     Etoile  r 


fcHAPTEE  XV. 

TwsLvx  montbt  and  more  had  passed  away,  when 
ilUan,  now  settled  down  into  a  married  man,  re- 
turned to  London. 

He  was  no  longer  oppressed  by  the  dunning  of 
unpaid  creditors.  His  income  was  ample ;  bistable 
und  establialiment  were  well  kept,  and  well  paid 
lor.  Yet  Allan  seemed  scarcely  a  gainer  by  the 
tfaange.  His  gaiety  was  gone.  A  look  of  care 
sow  darkened  his  brow ;  he  shunned  society ;  had 
become  morose  in  temper ;  and,  worst  of  all,  was 
auppoeed  to  drii^  deeply.  Caring  nothing  for  his 
wife,  ho  rarely  gave  her  his  society,  but  devoted 
himself  to  political  pursuits  or  solitary  readings. 
His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
noUe,  but  the  master  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to 
weleomc  his  guests. 

And  Ursuk — ^the  gentle,  timid  Ursula — how  did 
sbe  bear  lier  lot  ?  With  uncomplaining  patience. 
Sbc  had  loved  her  husband  dearly  <mce,  but  his 


conduct  'had  idmost  destroyed  fiieiselhig^  If  ell 
sbe  read  his  indifference  to  her,  and  it  oost  lier 
sorrow  enough  as  the  lesson  became  conned  to 
perfection  ;  but  having  once  learned  it  thoroughly, 
she  buried  it  in  her  heart,  and  kt  it  lis  there^  hid- 
den, from  every  eye.  She  waa  a  proud  woman — 
much  too  proud — to  plead  for  the  affisetion  which 
was  not  a  voluntary  gift.  So  she  went  on,  in  her 
own  quiet  way,  doing  her  duty  to  her  Cipher  and 
her  husband ;  attending  to  the  personal  comforts 
of  the  former,  receiving  the  guests  of  the  latter, 
doing  all  the  honours  of  her  house,  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  her  station,  and,  under  a  quiet  faee 
and  placid  manner,  hiding  an  almost  breaking  heart. 

Allan  had  just  returned  from  '*  the  House,'*  a 
committee  of  more  than  common  interest  having 
detained  him. 

'*  A  gentleman  is  waiting  for  you,'*  he  was  t<^d, 
when  he  arrived  at  home.  "  The  gsntlsman  is  in 
the  library,  sir,*'  added  the  footman ;  '*  he  wishes 
to  see  you  alone,  on  private  business." 

Little  caring  what  that  business  might  bf^  wkh 
a  lagging  step  Allan  went  to  the  room  where  the 
stranger  awaited  him. 

"  May  I  crave  to  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking  P" 
he  said,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  the  person  who  was 
the  bearer  of  the  private  business. 

Without  directly  answering  his  question,  tie 
stranger  took  the  seat  whioh  Allan  offered. 

"  I  am  only  the  messenger  of  one  who  wss  Otiee 
known  to  yon,*'  he  answered.  ''My  name  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  but  you  will  remember 
her's,  sir — I  speak  of  Etoile. 

With  a  start,  Allan  clasped  the  arm  of  Jacques. 

"Of  Etoile ! "  he  said ;  **  tell  me  where  and  how 
she  is.  I  live  but  to  hear  this.  My  life  is  a  dreary 
solitude,  and  every  thought  of  that  life  clings  to 
her  memory.  If  you  have  mercy  in  your  heart, 
and  can  feel  for  the  misery  of  a  wretch  Uko  me,  tell 
me,  where  shall  I  find  Etoile  P*' 

His  face  was  eager  with  the  mad  excitement  of 
the  moment.  His  eyes  were  fixed  with  almost 
agony  on  Jacques  as  he  waited  for  the  answer. 

"Speak;  in  heaven's  own  name,  speak  1*'  he 
cried ;  for  Jacques  was  silent.  "  I  have  never  had 
her  from  my  thought  since  that  foul  morning  when, 
in  drunken  senselessness,  I  placed  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  her  and  myself.  Will  you  not 
speak,'*  he  urged  more  vehemently,  "  and  put  an 
end  to  the  torture  you  are  inflicting,  by  telling  me 
where  I  can  meet  Etoile  P" 

Jacques  looked  at  him  calmly,  as,  half  sternly, 
half  in  pity,  he  answered— 

"  In  death !  Etoile  has  left  all  woe  of  earth,  is 
safe  from  all,  even  from  the  temptation  you  would 
have  thrown  in  her  way — that  of  meeting  with  you 
again." 

Allan's  face  became  rigid  as  he  heard  the  words. 
.  His  thoughts  even  seemed  to  freese,  and  on  their 
cold,  icy  surface  was  traced  nothing  but  the  horrid 
truth— 

"Etoile  is  dead! — gone,  gone  for  evbtf — no 
more  to  cbeer  the  day  with  b^  glad  auuld,  or  make 
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the  sftd  bdiurt  light  with  her  Hnd  words !    Etoilt 
is  dead !" 

"  Is  it  long  since  F"  he  said  ;  '•  where  did  she" — 

He  oould  not  end  hb  sentence,  but  Jacqnes  un- 
derstood him. 

*'  She  died  in  Switzerland/*  he  replied.  I  took 
her  there,  thinking  the  pure  mountain  air  might 
strengthen  the  poor  feeble  frame  of  life  j  but  it  was 
useless,  sir — her  heart  was  broken." 

He  spoke  bitterly,  for  he  remembered  her  suf- 
fering. Trembling,  and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
Allan  heard  him. 

"  Her  heart  broken,**  he  sa»d,  repeating  the 
words  ',  "  her  heart  broken — did  she  like  my  mar- 
riage so  much  to  heart  V* 

"It  killed  her,*'  was  Jacques*  reply.  "For 
some  time  after  she  heard  of  it  from  your  friend, 
she  seemed  wavering  between  madness  and  sanity ; 
it  was  a  question  which  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  the  mind  or  the  body,  for  that  blow  seemed 
fated  to  destroy  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  the 
mind  retained  its  seat,  but  the  poor,  weak  frame 
perished — slie  left  me  a  month  since  for  a  better 
w^ld  than  this/' 

"  Did  she  mention  me,"  asked  Allan,  with  a 
choked  voice ;  "  did  she  not  send  one  word  to  say 
she  forgave  ?  Oh  God !  that  I  might  have  seen 
her  but  for  one  hour  to  explain  all. 

"  Hold,"  exclaimed  Jacques,  "  that  thought  is 
saerilege  to  her.  Erom  the  moment  of  your  mar- 
riage, she  would  have  held  any  intercourse  between 
you  ns  guilt — she  never  mentioned  you,  from  that 
fatal  day,  once,  even  in  the  most  casual  Tnanner, 
nntil  the  hour  before  her  death,  when  she  called 
me  to  her.  The  last  cold  damp  was  then  on  her 
brow,  death's  pallor  on  her  face,  her  voice  was 
failing,  for  life's  strength  had  almost  gone,  but  her 
whisper  reached  my  ear,  and  that  said,  *  Jacques  go 
to  Aim,  and  tell  him  when  I  am  dead — there  can 
be  no  sin  in  that  now.'  These  were  her  last  words, 
sir,  and  in  obedience  to  her  wishes  I  am  here  to 
repeat  them.  My  mission  is  now  done,  you  will 
permit  me  to  leave  you." 

"  Stop,  stay,  in  mercy  stay,"  exclaimed  Allan,  as 
Jacques  rose ;  "  last  link  between  me,  and  all  I 
loved  most  dearly  on  earth,  do  not  quit  me  ;  I  shall 
go  mad  with  the  misery  of  my  own  thoughts^- 
speak  to  me  of  her  still — speak  some  words  to 
cheer  the  horrid  gulf  of  darkness  your  messsge  has 
cast  me  into — tell  me  she  is  happier  as  she  is — tell 
me  that,  and  I  will  try  to  become  reconciled  to  her 
loss  in  that  thought  of  gain  to  her." 

Jacques  looked  in  pity  at  him.  "  Take  comfort 
then,"  he  said ;  "  one  who  knows  best  for  all  took 
her  to  himself,  to  spare  her  future  woe.  Her  life, 
had  it  been  lengthened,  might  have  been  one  of 
wild  excitement,  the  consequence  of  your  deser- 
tion. She  had  lived  in  your  smiles,  feasted  then 
on  the  excitement  of  her  life — impulsive  in  nil 
things  :  first,  she  believed  in  the  goodness  of  man- 
kind—you  deceived  her ;  she  went  to  the  other 
extreme — thought  all  worthless— and  under  that 
thought  she  might  have  become  reckless.     Disease 


came  to  check  the  mud  blood  and  ^,tk»n^p(9B,; 
Had  she  lived,  she  might  have  tried  to  kU.thf^ 
thought  of  the  past  by  wihl  gaiety }  and  lo^^li^^g^ 
that,  and  herself  as  its  dupe,  have  beopme  lost  1^ 
every  hope  hereafter.  Take  comfort,  sir>  itoAh, 
better  than  life  under  such  m  aspect." 

"  One  moment  more,"  said  Altaa,  as  Jaoqqei 
was  again  on  the  point  of  leavii^.    ."  TeU  me  i^- 
you  are,  to  be  so  highly  blessed  as  to  staiMl  bend^ 
her  in  the  hour  of  death— what  tie  bovad  yon  to 
her?" 

A  bright  smile  crossed  the  face  of  Jacqnes  as  ha 
answered :— "  The  tie  which  bound  me  toKtoile,'* 
he  said,  "  was  one  which  I  need  not  bloah  to  own. 
I  loved  her,  sir,  as  devotedly  as  yon  professed  to 
love  her.  I  tried  to  break  the  chain  which  drew 
me  to  her ;  but  it  was  rivetted  by  a  firmer  hand  tiian 
mine,  and  wonld  not  be  snadered ;  so  I  let  it  dmw 
me  on.  JTky  fate,  or  Providence,  had  knit  me  lo 
her  thus  elosely,  was  onoe,  in  my  youn^  days^ « 
matter  of  speeulation.  Why  it  was^  how,  and  for 
what  purpose,  were  the  qnestions  whioh  eatoed 
into  this  speculation.  I  oonld  not  naotfd  tha, 
great  mystery  then ;  I  only  knew  the  iiaet  tha^ 
heart  and  soul,  I  was  knit  to  her.  If^m  I  am  ^n 
swered— all  question  has  ceased.  I  hiura  stood  by 
her  bed  of  death,  when  there  was  none  hv^  mpt^ 
to  stand  there.  My  life  of  fevarisii  4isQ^vinf- 
ment  is  atoned  for — in  her  Loq<  of  aolemn  Mo4i  1 
was  her  greatest,  and  her  sole  eafth^  irimirr^^m^ 
to  rival  me  then  in  her  esteem,  ot  Ud  iKr  takahar 
dying  eyes  from  me.  Is  not  life  worfii  .bMtJkif< 
for  such  a  boon  as  this  P'*  .  i 

Happy  was  his  faoei,  as  with  closed  ^n  he  fMr 
lised  the  picture  of  his  words.  Wret<^ed  btqpead 
description  sat  Allan,  his  wrinkled  bA)w  b^pedoMT 
the  agony  of  his  mind.  The  fever  of  Itio  ^m 
parsed  away  from  one — it  gnawed  into  ihe  aoal  of 
the  other.  As  Jacques  placed  his  hand  on  Allaa'a 
shoulder,  the  latter  awoke  as  if  from  a  tranoa. 

"  You  will  come  again,"  he  said ;  "  we  ahaU  be 
friends  in  future.  Shall  not  the  love  eaoh  bore  to 
her  bind  us  together  for  her  deaf  sake  ?'* 

Jacques  looked  at  him  coldly.  "No,"  ho  aa- 
swered,  "  tliat  plea,  looking  at  the  results,  voaU 
forbid  such  friendship.  I  came  here  to  do  licr 
bidding,  sir,  but  once  gone  we  never  meet  agaia.*^ 

Years  passed  swiftly  on,  and  Allan  a  hair  nas 
white.  Cold,  and  reserved,  and  stem,  he  pasaai 
through  life  unloving  and  unloved. 

In  a  Swiss  village,  among  the  sim{de  people  of 
the  mountains,  dwelt  a  man  of  God,  a  sSaapla 
village  pastor.  The  aged  blessed  him,  aad  dw 
young  loved  him*  Those  who  were  li^  oC  faeatt 
looked  for  his  approving  smile,  and  the  weak*  and 
weary,  and  dying  listened  for  hia  prayer.  H^  'was 
a  lonely  man,  dwelling  by  himself ;  yet,  while  Ihas 
alone,  he  was  neither  harsh  nor  ascetic,  for  be  kada 
kind  word  for  all,  and  sympathy  for  tiie  affioted. 
There  were  many  graves  round  the  villus  ehilf^  ; 
many  both  old  and  of  more  recent  date,  aad  the  paa* 
tor  loved  to  look  on  them  as  monuments  of  ( 
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keMlJlrtfcWii'dr  heard  of;  biit  amongr  these  one 
eMtt^  hU  c^ttsUnt  esre — it  seemed  his  pleasant 
iforit  to  de^  that  funeral  stone  With  flowers.  It 
Wis  df  pore  White  marble,  withoftt  name  or  date,  or 
ady  hi(foi  lo  the  beiflg  who  lay  beneath,  save  one 
golden  star,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  slab. 

The  pastor  ran  his  race  on  earth,  dropping  his 
aeeds  of  good,  sowing  and  ealling  blessings,  till  the 
firte  ^rff  feH  on  hiril.  He  died,  and  hj  his  last 
tt^mi  wfts  laid  beneath  that  pare  white  marble 


stone.  Then  on  that  skb  appeared  A  name,  atti' 
beneath  the  golden  star  was  seen  the  single  word, 
"  Jacques  Ferrand.*' 

With  age  the  golden  star  was  dimmed,  and, 
choked  with  dust,  was  hidden  from  men's  view, 
but  the  carred  name  remained  conspionous  still. 

Thus  fade  from  sight  and  memory  the  bright 
things  of  this  earth,  while  those  of  sterling  worth 
H?e  from  age  to  age,  defying  all  defacement  or 
decay. 


AN    EVENING    PAllTY    AT    ALEPPO. 


Otrft  friend  Signer  Esdras  de  Pittzolounsy,  who  is 
a  PoHlh  Hebrew  by  decent,  but  a  veritable  Alep- 
pfa^  by  Wfth  «nd  education ;  who  is,  moreover, 
the  represenlive  (consular)  of  ever  so  many  petty 
BttM|Mm  (Mtentates-^witness  his  varied  uniforms 
M  ooek<kl  hats  and  feiithers  (say  nothing  to  nu- 
mtfrina  (SonsttlarOawasses,  with  silver-heuded  canes 
tad  fieree  moustaefae)— our  friend  Signor  Esdras 
is  ''all  hodt^'  this  evening,  and  he  sends  us  a 
pbttle  iftvitaiioil,  which   we    cheerfully    accept. 
8i|WW'  Eldra^,  toides  being  a  great  man  in  a 
dlpfolRatio  settSf^i  and  tho  terror  of  many  consecu- 
ttfil'imqttlCotis  Pashas,  is  believed  to  be  the  pos- 
5Mior  «f  idmdeft  fobulous  wealth,  and  his  private 
tHUift^  k  afttiMted  at  Kittab,  a  small  European 
town  in  the  suburbs  of  Aleppo.   This  Eittab  origi- 
BiHy  cbfltMed  of  a  fbw  temporary  huts,  lightly 
deiM;  Und  whHsh  grew  into  existence  in  conse- 
4«M»0f  the  fearfmand  devastating  effects  of  the 
MfhqtUJttt  of  18f  2,  When  the  European  residents 
A  Aleppo  arrived  at  the  wise  conclusion  that  lath 
add  piaster,  and  thin  light  rafters,  were  preferable 
substtiices  to  oome  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
haman  aktill,  to  the  ponderous  stones,  and  still 
nore  ponderons  beams,  which  constitute  the  houses 
of  Aleppo-proper*    As  time  wore  on,  however,  and 
no  repetition  of  the  earthquake,  or  anything  ap- 
proaehing  to  it,  occurred,  the  Kittabites  became 
Mibolden^d,  and  in  the  place  of  miserable  plank 
huts,  there  arose  rapidly  substantial  and  handsome 
European  houses,  amongst  which,  perhaps  the  most 
•Mtlj  and  elegant  in  structure,  is  the  domicile  of 
the  most  illnstrissiroo  signor  in  question. 

Being  only  birds  of  passage,  we  reside  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  eity  itself,  and  have  a  good  two 
miles*  walk  befbre  us  to  reach  Kittab ;  thither  we 
proceed,  therefore,  with  all  convenient  speed,  soon 
after  sniiset,  armed  with  a  stout  cndgel  a  piece, 
ittd  a  fitanooee--*a  species  of  paper  lantern,  which 
opens  and  shuts  like  an  accordian,  and  which,  when 
not  in  use,  can  be  easily  carried  in  a  side  pocket. 
Both  these  precautions  are  positively  necessary, 
because,  against  we  return,  the  hour  will  be  late, 
and  the  streets  literally  teem  with  savage  curs,  and 
likewise  freebooters — not  the  most  merciful  to  en- 
eowiter. 


Night  has  fairly  net  in  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
house  of  entertainment;   innumerable  oil  lamps, 
however,  and  the  dbcordant  notes  of  a  Syrian  band, 
point  out  the  spot  of  revelry ;  and,  though  early 
ourselves,  we  find  that  many  other  guests  have 
preceded  ns.     "Allah  I    sollah!   meet  sulam  P* 
"  Welcome,  a  thousand  times  welcome,"  exelaittts 
our  stout  little  hostess,  who,  elad  in  Syrian  attire, 
of  the  richest  and  gaudiest  coloured  silks,  receives 
us  at  the  door,  and  ushers  its  to  a  seat  at  the  fur* 
ther  end  of  the  room.      In  moving  along  we 
perceive  that  the  room  is  handsomely  and  elegantly 
furnished ;  there  is  no  lack  of  mirrors  or  ehando- 
liers,  no  lack  of  pictures.    The  low  divan  whieh 
runs  round  three  sides  of  the  room  is  covered  with 
rich  material,  and  the  cushions  are  e&clusively  of 
velvet.    'Under  foot  there  is  a  carpet  of  the  softeaft 
texture,   interwoven   with   ostrich  feathers.      It 
seems  almost  a  sin  to  tread  upon  it  with  our  heavy 
boots ;  but  the  greater  mass  of  male  visitors  are  in 
Oriental  attire,  and  have  deposited  their  rough  red 
slippers  outside  of  the  door,  retaining  only  the  soft 
yellow  morocco  pappooshes.    The  ladies  have,  for 
the  greater  part,  adopted  European  shoes  and  san* 
dais,  mostly  of  some  splendid  Parisian  pattern,  with 
a  bunch  of  brilliant  flowers  worked  in  about  the 
instep.     In  traversing  the  room,  preceded  by  our 
amiable  hostess,  we  have  further  observed  that  she 
carries  a  small  treasury  of  coins  and  pearls  about 
her  tarboosh  or  headdress,  and  that,  moreover,  sus- 
pended from  a  score  of  plaited  tails  which  hang 
over  her  shoulders  and  back,  are  various  gold  coins, 
of  divers  dimensions  and  value,  quite  sufficient  to 
set  up  an  unambitious  Syrian  in  the  shopkeeping 
line  for  life.     Having  noted  these  facts  mentally 
we  *'  fudthar*—- i.tf.,  are  seated.     On  a  more  de- 
liberate survey  of  the  room  and  what  it  comprises, 
wo  Qnd  there  is  much  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
stranger.     The  room  itself  is  exceedingly  capaclotl^ 
and  lofty,  and  in  addition  to  the  Oriental  fumitufe 
it   contains,  has  several  handsome  specimens  of 
European  workmanship,  such  as  tables,  sofas,  and 
elegant  easy  chairs.     In  these  latter,  evidently  ill 
at    case,  are  seated   several   illusstrisslmi  -^  the 
cousul-gcDerals,  consuls,    and  consular   of  every 
known  power  in  the  universe:  their  diplomatfo 


ooats  are  resplendant  with  gold  Uoe ;  their  cocked 
hats  overwhelming.  Perhaps  the  roost  imposing 
character  amongst  them  is  the  ConsnlGkneral  for 
the  Qaeen  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  Cyprus.  It  is 
difficQit  to  say  what  right  Iter  most  Cbristiaii  Ma- 
jesty has  to  these  roost  distant  possessions.  Aboat 
as  mtieh,  I  shonld  imagine,  as  the  representative 
has  to  mingle  with  the  kauf  torn  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo.  In  his  private  capacity,  he  is  a  retailer 
of  crockeryware,  ginger  beer,  biscuits,  hams, 
Bologna  sausages,  cigars,  and  sundry  other  items 
useful,  refreshing,  and  animating  to  his  customers ; 
but  he  is  really  so  illiterate  that  whenever  the  Con- 
sular signature  is  required,  he  prefixes  (Oriental 
style)  his  cygnet. 

There  is  one  feature  in  AUepine  society  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  city ;  in  no  other  part  of  Syria 
or  the  LcTant  is  there  such  toleration  of  caste.  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  so  long  as  they  can  put 
their  best  foot  forward,  and  present  themselves  in 
admissible  apparel — they  are  all  welcome — heartily 
welcome.  Yonder  gay  Lothario,  with  a  parroquette 
nose  and  enormous  moustache,  who  is  screeching 
discordant  sounds,  said  to  be  an  arrietta  from 
Hosini,  and  twanging  a  Spanish  guitar  with  most 
grotesque  attitundes  and  hideous  gesticulations,  is 
Signer  Bombacello,  the  gentleman  who  had  the 
honour— I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  who  honoured 
us,  by  erasing  traces  of  hair  from  our  chin  and 
cheeks — in  vulgar  phraseology,  he  is  our  barber. 
By  his  side,  in  resplendent  waistcoats,  and  massive 
(gilt)  chains,  are  hb  two  brothers,  the  Signer 
Tominaso  and  the  Signer  Bartolomeo ;  the  former 
lives  by  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  the  latter  npon  his 
wits.  In  a  country  so  destitute  of  excitement  as 
Syria  they  are  both  welcome  in  their  way,  if  only 
to  serve  as  a  butt  for  criticism.  The  one  is  a  card 
sharper,  and  knows  no  end  of  jugglery,  making  it 
almost  a  pleasure  to  lose  him  a  few  piastres  at  any 
game  of  chance.  The  other  is  a  Tcritablo  vagabond, 
rolling  from  one  end  of  Turkey  to  the  other, 
unencumbered  with  much  baggage,  carrying 
usually  assortments  of  watches  {monsters^  as  he  calls 
them,  in  his  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing  the  French 
term  for  watch),  which  watches  he  generally  dis- 
poses of  to  those  who  have  hospitably  entertained 
him  at  somewhere  about  1,000  per  cent,  profit. 
A  clever  mechanic  this  said  Bartolomeo  must  be ; 
his  watches  usually  go  twenty  four  hours  after  date 
of  sale,  in  which  interval  he  has  shifted  his  quarters 
to  some  other  town  or  city,  and  the  watch  on 
examination  is  found  minus  some  wheel. 

Next  to  this  group,  a  striking  contrast  indeed, 
is  the  grey-beanied,  venerable  old  gentleman  who 
represents  British  interests  at  Aleppo.  If  there  is 
anything  that  he  prises  in  this  world  it  is  the  glory 
and  the  pride  of  an  unsullied  reputation.  At  any 
other  moment,  perhaps,  he  would  shrink  with  un- 
qualified horror  at  the  proximity  of  three  such 
.  veritable  knaves;  but  there  is  something  so  strangely 
clmritable  in  the  atmosphere  of  Aleppine  society 
that  these  little  trifles  are  cast  aside  for  the 
me«n^»  and  ererybody  who,  in  the  remotest  sense, 


helps  to  add  to  the  eTefttn^;^.  p»t^tt>iiijjil|>ja 
treated  on  an  equal  footing.  ^  jBi^eiiiiaiiifcift 
another  line,  and  certainly  the  gggateft  jwnynj^tjl 
Signer  Nola  Potoloh  Carallah,  the  huft^iA^.9r 
large  wife,  and  the  father  of  a  small  i^^ji^ijgt^pnh 
up  daughters*  With  pride  depjcUdrii^Ua.ii^ 
keen  eyes,  he  is  relating  to  an  ifntngpiW^aii 
indigant  English  traveller,  the,  n^tl^  Jhy^fliij^ 
once  upon  a  time,  he  rid  himself  of  a  weaij49f  W 
obnoxious  partner,  and  camein^^ftui^  iiiMiiymini 
of  half  his  wealth.  With  what  deoLteiitj  hefua- 
aged  to  conceal  a  'costly  ring  in. -a.  tnaaaoC  % 
belonging  to  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  si^  wha 
the  police  came  and  searched,  and  After  tcdioas 
efforts  discovered  the  supposed  stolep  tneasvc^  tka 
wretched  victim  was  incarcerated  \xj  the  f^ak, 
who  took  possession  of  one  half  of  bis  Toridly 
effects  while  his  partner  possessed  liinaelf  Joi  the 
other.  Signer  Fotoloh  is  rather  sar{>rised  at  (ha 
evident  disgust  of  his  auditor,  who  abraaka  Ceba 
the  contamination  of  such  a  vile  anake» 

Amongst  the  ladies  there  are  maaj  ooiljiwi 
and  some  exceedingly  pretty  faces*    Xbe.geaenfilj|. 
are,   unfortunately,    slightly  dibfig;ii(ied   Igr   that 
abominable  boil  called  the  Alq)po  button.  !;%  jove 
instances  however,  where  the  impressioa  Aw  haei 
slight,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  %  4ltBB|i«(f  MfA. 
really  adds  to  the  native  charms  ojt  t%  isft'i* 
They  exhibit  the  latest  Parisian  fa3hiOfi9k4|j8|k)if . 
Madame  Pompoloni,  the  esteem^  a|99;||^ipf#f 
Neapolitan  Consul,   the  hybrid  cps^njip  ^Ji^ 
half  Arab  half  European  descendant  d^|j^|%(t^a. 
flowing  and  not  ungraceful  tunic  of  tiie  Teii^tie 
pure  blooded  Syrian.    Flirtations  there  are  oa 
extensive  scale,,  and  what  is  superlatively 
is   the  fact   that  the  gaUank  in  audi 
consist  principally^f  men  who  cannot  efUBpr^ead 
one  word  of  what  the  fair  ladies  express^  or  ooarey 
any  notion  of  the  soft  sayings  they  would  wiah  to 
breathe.    The  bluff  captain  Mainbrace.   oC  ^ 
schooner  Waterspout,  then  and  there  loading  iatke 
fever  stricken  port  of  Scanderoon«  atiamlatei  \f 
sundry  potations  of  PoencA  (punch),  is  aclf^^ 
stricken  with  the  charms  of  Mademoisdle  ftTmrfipiL 
the  daughter  of  the  Genoese  Consul,  wbc^^^  da 
way,  has  the  reputation  of  being  thegreatesiBaMt- 
and    most  acute    bargainer  in  all   Tarkc^f — m 
illustration  of  that  Italian  proverb  which  saya,  Hki 
"  If  you  see  a  Genoese  throw  himself  out  of  ^9^ 
dow,  follow  immediately;  you  may  be  confident  Qijpn 
is  something  to  be  gained."    The  language  aCtti 
eyes  may  be  all  Tcry  fine,  but  our  bluff  skSfgjJ 
breaks  forth  into  uncontrollable  rhapsofie^  iri^ 
rather  alarm  the  damsel  in  question,  and  pfQ^  •. 
source  of  intense  delight  to  speculative  noC  "^ 
An  East   Indkn    colonel,    a  sick    dootor  .. 
Messopotamia,  half-a-dozen  young  f^iaiVij||jri 
all  booted  and  spurred,  with  wide  t     *  * 

with  red  and  blue  Boshiahs  (silk  hi      ^^.^,^ 
nobody  ever  thiuks  of  taking  off  their  iv^  i 
at  an  evening  party — a  Polish  refugee  Of 
Hungarian  gentlemen,  a  German  savant  ak_ 
cles  and  beard,  a  prodigy  in  the  Aaalria^  1^ 
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i/^iidm  Iftfefif fhhiif  frotii  bad  eyes  to  aanoyingf 
tiMf  ^oelon,  sailofs,  soldiers,  tailors,  merchants, 
i^^fAU^  (sbfiktdtf,  S&6pk6epers,  men  of  independent 
Aeiil^'DBieiioflio  means  at  all,  in  short  all  the 
f|Mti'%iMlvli(^  wffb  assemble  at  these  Aleppo 
jtakStalt^d'Yerf  pleasant  soirees  they  certainly 
iMj^oBliii^  only,  perhaps,  a  bowl  or  so  of  punch 
a^'Aiitllb  {Mstrf,  ail  of  which  is  cheap  and  easily 

l^lMfpi  tip'tiie  excitement  of  the  scene  no  lull 
is  permitted.  Hac^k  Baslii,  the  prince  of  all 
DeppWfnfusidans,  ha^  his  own  select  band  seated 
Ir  a  eottteaient  corner,  whence  ever  and  anon  issue 
nte  soonds,  ^tifying  however  in  the  extreme  to 
taoAtessold  duennas,  who  nod  time  and  clap  softly 
wjtii  tieir  skinny  old  hands,  watching  the  while, 
with  «fitHke  jealousy,  the  graceful  serpentine 
tfrntisg  of  their  respective  daughters,  as  they  move 
to  and  fro  'with  outstretched  arms  and  whirling 
setrfo  to  the  not  inelegant  measure  of  the  Arabic 
dioee.  These-  have  no  sooner  concluded,  amidst 
ilie  raptoroBS  applause  of  the  native  spectators, 
wbea  a  spectacled  amateur,  with  large  head, 
vtMrefrom  suspend  astounding  curb,  but  whose 
dhneiiBions  otherwise  are  of  exceedingly  diminutive 
p^^AKiORS,  seats  himself  at  the  piano,  and  forth- 
lilit  qMtfrHlet,  and  waltzes*  and  polkas  ensue  with 
tirihiilil  amount  of  mistakes  and  embarrassments 
oil^K<$:part  of  the  Syrian  ladies,  partly  owing  to 
tlM^  ^%ni0MtetnkNla(iag  dress,  partly  to  their 
igniitiike  iof  time,  measure,  and  steps.  After  this, 
ofterbf tfairiadic^  favour  us  with  an  Arabic  ditty. 


then  a  blushing  Englishman  roars  out  i^  oomic 
song,  imitating  to  perfection  all'  the  poultry  yard» 
to  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  the  younger  Syrian 
belles.  Then  a  straw  batted  yaukee  favours  ua 
with  "Hail  Columbia."  Men  there  are  who  play  the 
flute,  men  the  flageolet.  The  two  Irish  clerks,  of 
the  firm  of  Dobbs  and  Mobbs,  dance  a  lilt  so  gaily 
oh !  As  a  final  conclusion  to  these  entertainments 
Donald  Mo  Duff,  "  from  Glaskey,*'  the  shrewdest, 
keenest  merchant  in  all  Turkey,  and  who  has  half 
an  eye  for  business  even  when  asleep,  who  can  sing 
a  song  and  speculate  upon  cotton  ventures  at  one 
and  the  same  momcfnt — even  Donald,  carried  away 
by  the  stimulating  and  combined  effects  of  bright 
eyes,  candles,  music,  and  sundry  whiskey  toddy, 
kicks  off  his  slippers,  and  jumping  upon  the  table, 
performs  a  Highland  fling  with  excessive  case  and 
glee,  but  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  corpulent  old 
landlady,  who  fears  for  the  destruction  of  a  favourite 
table. 

A  few  games  of  forfeits,  a  last  round  of  Narghi- 
lies  and  pipes,  trays  with  sweetmeats,  and  glasses 
of  smoking  punch,  bring  the  entertainment  to  an 
end.  There  is  a  great  souffliog  and  shuflling  for 
slippers,  and  sheets  to  envelope  the  ladies  in,  five 
score  of  paper  lanterns  are  lit,  salaams  andcaressea 
exchanged,  and  we  wend  our  way  back  to  the  dark 
and  deserted  streets  of  the  city,  combatting  our 
way  thither  with  hungry  and  half-starved  dogii 
and  facing  half  sleepy  watchmen,  who  sing  doleful 
ditties  throughout  the  live  long  night. 


THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY  AND  THE  SCOTCH  SABBATH. 

BT  AH  ENOUSHWOMAK, 


OiTE  day  out  of  the  seven  has  been  appointed  by 
J^fine  authority  as  a  day  of  rest.  In  the  most 
explieit  manner  labour  has  been  forbidden  on  that 
day.  ICven  the  cattle  were  included  in  the  com- 
mand to  oease  from  labour — '*  In  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
tby  man -servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  any  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.*' 
80  nm  the  Divine  words,  and  the  reason  for  the 
injunetion  follows : —  "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  u,  and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed 
It.- 

A  walk  throngh  some  of  theLondon  streets  on  the 
day  of  appointed  rest,  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  man,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  had  come 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  foregoing  portion  of 
Scnptare  was  nothing  but  an  imposition — a  cheat 
or  forgery,  cleverly  introduced  by  some  laiy 
personage,  who  wanted  a  legitimate  excuse  for  his 
9Wti  iAenett  in  universal  rest. 


Talk  of  the  Sunday  being  a  day  of  rest  in  many 
districts  of  London  1  the  very  idea  is  an  absurdity. 
The  traffic  goes  on  much  the  same  as  during  the 
ordinary  day.  The  shops  are,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, open ;  the  publichouses  the  same,  and  the 
street  vendors  shout  their  discordant  cries  as 
vehemently  as  on  the  Monday — or,  perhape,  more 
so,  for  customers  are  more  abundant.  Robinson 
Crusoe,  in  his  desert  bland,  counted  the  risbgs  of 
the  sun,  and  scored  down  every  seventh  48  a 
Sabbath.  Had  he  come  to  England,  entertaining 
the  apparently  obsolete  notion  of  the  Sunday  being 
a  day  of  rest,  he  would  have  been  thrown  strangely 
out  of  all  calculation,  and  have  reo(»ieiled  tli^ 
incongruity  of  one  appointed  hoLj  day  with  the 
ceaseless  weekly  traffic^  by  coming  to  the  conclnsion 
that  he  had  slept  over  the  morning  of  the  di^  of 
peace,  and  so  lost  it  from  lus  calendar. 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  pretence  made  that 
only  those  things  which  would  spoil  by  keeping 
might  be  sold  on  the  Sunday  morning  i  fish  oavie 
within  the  precincts  of  this  permission^  vegetables 
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ibd.  It  miM  ttigid,  in  M:teiiimtba  of  tbe  faot  of 
ibeM  ftctietis  Mag  disposed  of  on  the  Babbeth, 
ibet  e  greeUr  sin  was  oommiited  bj  letting  them 
be  spoiled  than  bj  selling  tbem.  The  argnment 
was  donbtAil,  at  the  leut.  Certainly  it  would  be 
an  evil  to  allow  food  to  spoil  for  want  of  nse ;  bat 
in  the  case  of  fish  and  eabbage  the  remedy  was 
eaey.  The  fish  did  not  specially  request  that  they 
might  be  taken  from  the  water  on  the  Saturday 
for  the  parpoee  of  giving  man  a  pretext  for  Sab- 
bath breaking ;  neither  did  the  cabbages  urgently 
ery  out,  **  Gut  us,"  that  they  might  answer  the 
same  end.  The  ocean  would  have  held  the  fish, 
and  the  garden  the  greens,  ready  for  the  weekly 
markets;  and  if  no  market  had  been  found  for 
them  on  the  Sabbath,  they  would  have  been  allowed 
to  rest  where  tliey  were  until  another  day  of 
vending  came.  However,  ae  there  was  a  means 
of  dispoabg  of  them,  the  market  of  the  Saturday 
might  bo  overglutted  without  any  risk  of  loss 
to  the  merdiant ;  for  the  Word  of  God.  was  of 
leas  importance  than  the  gain  of  the  tradesman, 
and  the  deetroction  of  a  few  articles  of  food, 
which,  with  a  proper  attention  to  an  adequate  but 
not  sapeiibundant  supply,  need  not  have  been 
Acntroyed  at  all,  a  greater  sin,  than  the  infringe- 
meot  of  an  explieit  and  plain  command. 

That  was  the  lo(^-hoie  for  all  the  present 
Sunday  trading,  the  leakage  throngh  which  the 
irat  drop  oozed,  the  cavity  from  whence  the  after 
torrent  poured.  It  was  an  absurd  argument, 
because  those  who  buy  fish  or  tegetables  on  Sunday 
mornings  would  purchase  them  on  Saturday  after- 
noon in  preference,  if  they  had  the  money.  They 
are  kept  out  of  their  wages  to  a  late  hour  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  then  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  inferior  articles  a  superior  price  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  Sunday  trading  is  consequent 
upon  the  Saturday  wrong,  but  that  will  not  con- 
yert  the  former  into  a  necessity.  One  cLasa  are 
oppressed  by  the  detention  habitually  of  their 
wages  to  an  improper  hour ;  and  then,  under  the 

Cl^nce  of  befriending  that  class,  another,  and 
numerous  section  of  the  community,  are 
deprived  of  the  weekly  rest  day,  or  the  better  half 
of  its  hours. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
working  classes  were  so  unwholesome  that  meat 
would  become  putrid  if  it  were  kept  there  for  a 
night.  This  excuse  is  horrible.  If  meat  becomes 
wrong  in  these  places  in  a  night,  what  happens  to 
human  beings  in  years  P  Besides  the  sanatory 
inatler,  any  thrify  housewife  in  the  three  kingdoms 
must  feel  that  this  day  by  day,  and  hand  to 
mouth  dealing,  ia  an  exkavagant vraste  of  money; 
more  deplorable,  too,  when  it  occurs  with  those 
who  haFe  not  much  to  waste ;  and  if  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes  are  thus  destitute  of  the 
means  of  economy,  a  great  revolution  in  their 
eharacter  ia  required ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
making  another  wrong. 

The  destmetion  of  fish  and  vegetables  unsold 
OA  Saturday  evening*  in  the  interval  before  Monday 


mornings  appaava  w^  to  be  Mt  kf  >  fl^p  giiit 
majority  of  fiihiiongen  aod  gnaipMirt  in 
British  towns,  beaause  thair  eastcMnliMilUb 
money  on  Satnidaya  that  they  wiiAi  tai^ia 
Sunday,  and  would  mot  buy  those  wtr^k  ia 
latter  day  even  if  the  traders  were  prspiiid4iail 
them,  and  waiting  in  their  ^lopa  fw  thlt  pWfNt 
If,  therefore,  all  the  working  riajMesofMn 
were  paid  their  wagea  at  a  proper  Mtftoni  tktt 
would  be  an  end  of  that  obfw^atnttodbiiRiMft 
of  the  first  day  of  the  woek. 

On  the  Sundi^  morning  now,  the  netrafiobis 
very  busy,  quite  alive  with  eommefe^  antii  tiK 
inconvenient  chnrch  b^  warn  the  buiy  todiitto 
shut  their  shops.  The  legialatuTa  shwdd,  ii  t^lil^ 
be  more  consideimte,  and,  eoaatsBanoiBg  Maj 
trading  at  all,  should  permit  it  to  tbefikU,tti«Ai 
allow  the  inopportune  cerenaony  of  pabhc  tonkip 
to  interfere  with  the  neoeaaary  avoaatiMn  9/t  hpi 
and  aelling. 

It  is  a  moataaaoyiag  ciroumstaMS  foratn^ 
man,  when  he  has  agood  customer,  aai  is  Moga 
pretty  little  modicum  of  bnainess,  to  bs  eliligiito 
give  it  up  for  the  uselesa  (to  him,  at  least)  o^* 
ance  of  chnrfih  and  ohapel.  But  tbstii  tbkv 
of  the  land.  No  pubUiAcMtses  must  Is  «^ 
during  Divine  service,  iiaither  mast  ihe^  ^ 
opened  then.  Suiday  ia  to  be  Mka  U»kf  hm 
eleven  to  one  in  the  momi»g,  wr  fiKm^iailtd  WK 
put  four  in  the  aftenmon,  or,  puJ^Hi  iioAtt 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  erenfaig;  bat  llM «Bliflit; 
for  piety  during  the  latter  portion  jOfAeiifv 
not  so  dearly  recognised.  Theu  sbilt  kl^ 
the  Sabbath,  says  the  Divine  eoiMiiAiiD«it. 
"  Shut  up  your  shops  for  fit©  hours  iiiifc«#. 
and  you'll  have  done  your  duty,'*  adds  tti&  lt«a 
have  seven  left  for  business,  idiensM,  aad  pkiwe 
(drink,  with  these  Sabbath  breaker^  beiag  a  \up 
concomitant  of  the  latter). 

Now,  one  instance  will  exemj^ff  tbefiBQ|i<){ 
the  legitimatised  Sunday  trading.  The  pcoeiphs 
of  the  case,  demonstrated  in  an  mdiviAiali  tf^J 
equally  to  the  whole  oommnity  of  Sabbathbis^ 
— the  evil  results  to  one  run  through  thi  «^ 
class.  The  exact  particulars  of  cash  os8ttill,of 
course,  be  different,  but  the  sinia  all  is  tkfltf^ 
and  the  destructive  infloenoe  on  the  lint  *7 
habite  of  all  will  be  the  aame,  as  in  tliitsf  tb 
shopkeeper. 

The  man  in  queation  was  a  grsei^inMBr-*-^ 
of  the  authorised  olaas  of  Sunday  traders,  l^t" 
he  lived  matters  Ultle ;  hia  shop  was  asiAw  is 
Hampstead,  nor  was  it  a  thousand  odlsi  froiit^ 
ph&ce;  andaa  hehaataiUdinbvskiesaoriatfi^ 
a  trade  there — or,  at  any  rate,  has  left  ^  i^ 
bourhoodf  his  address  is  not  ahaoMe^lMif'7' 
This  man  was  always  extrasaely  half  «  ^ 
Sunday  morning.  By  aevan  o^dodk  hb  ito*^ 
were  down,  and  he  waa  as  bosy  la  «  biir  t^ 
busier,  indeed,  for  a  bee  baa  not  a  shop  t»  IW 
out,  v^tables  to  arrange,  and  evstsMct  ^ 
attend  to.  Abeohaaonly  togathsralM^M 
and  fly  home  with  it|  and  atapa  ft  ifif  ^^^ 
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ijm^  mi  ihiii  tlie  kae  may  zk^  in  a  hacebeU,  or 
iun-diovwil^Mnid  the  bri^t  garden  lowers.  So 
tiaa^EengrooHr  waa,  on  the  Stiadaj  mornbg,  far 
blabr  Uaftthat  t>ld  type  of  industry  meatiooed  by 
Ar.Wattair'^'the  busy  bee/*  The  greengrocer 
natkled  ibe  bec^  bovetei;  and  the  worthy  Doctor 
«oaU(pat  have  needed  to  institute  the  query,  how 
bfi»  the  ||reengn>eep,  "  koprofed  the  shiniag  hour." 
Db  WaUf»  x>r  any  one  alsci  nsigbt  have  satisGed 
bisiwioeily  by  an  early  investigation  of  the  shop. 
First  of  all  came  the  prM»aration  for  traffic— that 
was  the  aaven  Q*obck  bnsinesfi ;  then  came  tlie 
Oi8tomers-*4bf7  eaatinned  until  the  odious  church 
bsHs  told  them  to  keep  away.  At  ebren  o*clock 
the  abuttera  were  put  up,  and  the  greengrocer 
leiucad  ioto  the  aeoUision  of  private  life.  Kothing 
jaore.waa  seen  of  bim  or  hb  wares  until  halfpast 
twel?!^  at  which  hour  a  drowsy  looking  figure, 
crowaed  with  a  Tcty  smutty  eotton  nightcap,  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  shop.  Unmistakable 
tokeos  proclauned  that  the  interval  had  been  spent 
ia  bed,  preparatory  to  the  afternoon  of  idleness  or 
e^»ms9tg  or  what  that  man  night  call  pleasure. 

Now,  (a  greengrocer  may  appear  to  be  a  very 
small  persoe,  but  he  is  a  man,  owning  a  soul,  which, 
ia  the  aca]#  of  creatioa,  is  not  an  unimportant 
iitm;  and  one  man  is  an  atom  of  the  whole,  and 
tiw  etil  of  oaeadda  to  the  oumm  of  the  whole,  and 
kips  toaiakd  k^  tlie  gigantic  structure  it  becomes ; 
iati<  aftej^  Mp  our  greengrocer  was  not  the  very 
.JMH^penmi  vhipb,  at  ^t  sight,  he  appeared  to 
i^tinMeejm  of  great  and  important  persons ; 
vifhiten  if  be  vejre,  his  oase  is  an  exemplification 
0{.  ttai  MMmer  in  which  thoaaands,  and  tens  of 
tiloMKida  of  otbtrs^  ia  lioadon,  spend  their  time^ 
aad  tboof  h^  and  oare,  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Boib  tim  former  question  arises.  May  it  noi  be 
alaiost  aeoeasairy  for  the  poor  woman  who  gets 
her  busband'e  wages  late  on  Saturday  night,  and 
vbo  tbeo»'  perhaps,  has  a  young  family  of  children^ 
to  ananege,  whom  she  cannot  quit  to  make  her 
aeedful  porehases,  may  she  not  be  almost  com- 
piled to  buy  her  dinner  on  the  Sunday  ?  There 
ia  seme  show  of  reason  ia  such  a  case  as  that,  and 
the  re«Kdy  lies  with  those  who  have  the  payment 
af  wageai  If  artisans  and  mechanics  received 
their  due  either  on  the  f  riday  evening  or  Saturday 
laoi^iing,  their  wives  could  very  well  make  all  their 
purchasea  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  Saturday ; 
Ulna  one  source  of  Sunday  morning  trading,  or  the 
aoceasitj  lor  it,  would  cease.  The  cotton  nightcap 
voaU  be  able  to  repose  quietly  on  the  pillow  for 
tbrea  more  nalutJAal  bourse  and  still  be  in  ample 
tieie  for  cbui«h— although  probably,  with  every 
ladlity,  church  might  not  be  much  to  the  taste  of 

Ii  sqaae  of  the  populous  streets  of  Camden 
Towa»  the  Sunday  is  a  day  of  commerce  at  its 
aemosejaeeaient,  of  riat  at  its  terxcination.  Wap- 
piag  and  WcatmiDster  paesent  horrible  pictures  on 
the  SabbaUi.  Olher  lo^ties.  especially  in  the 
£aa^  ao  aa  had.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  day 
amaa  itei>f»ijrd'iits  aacrod  character  fof:gotten. 


We  cry  out  against  ibe  Eoaiau  Catboli^  for  bis 
misemploymnet  of  the  Sabbath  evening ;  we  bid  him 
close  his  theatre,  and  hia  house  of  entertaiumeot ; 
we  pronounce  these  things  unchristian — and  we 
are  right  in  doing  so ;  but,  "  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self," might  be  said  to  us  in  return.  If  the  even- 
ing entertainment  be  wrong,  after  the  morning 
devotion  has  been  paidn  surely  the  morning  traffic, 
usurping  the  time  and  phu^e  of  the  morning  devo- 
tion, mu«t  be  doubly  wrong.  The  Roman  Catholic 
does  give  his  morning  to  his  religion — the  English 
trader  gives  it  to  his  shop ;  thus  the  Protestant 
trader,  in  this  particular,  is  immeasurably  worse 
than  the  Eomau  Catholic  whose  conduct  he  depre- 
cates. In  fact,  to  this  trading  class  the  Sabbath 
is  no  day  of  rest,  but  only  an  inconvenient  inter- 
ruption to  business.  Yet  these  silly  people  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  fact,  that  a  day  of  rest — one 
out  of  seven — for  experience  has  proved  that  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  proportion  of  cessation 
from  bbonr — is  productive  of  capital  in  the  end ; 
productive  of  better  aud  of  more  labQur--and  labour 
is  capital. 

Some  years  since,  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of 
France  proposed  every  tenth  day,  instead  of  the 
seventh ;  but  the  proposal,  being  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, proved  a  complete  failure,  and  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  seventh  day  was  re-established. 
The  mind  requires  rest  as  much  aa  the  bQ4y, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  is  on^  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  man,  if  man  would  only  take 
it  in  that  light,  and  not  look  on  it  aa  a  wearisome 
day  of  interruption  to  money -getting,  or,  out  of  the 
money-getting  circles,  a  "  respectable  bore,**  when 
the  billiard  tables  are  closed,  and  the  cfau»9h  bella 
are  singing  the  requiem  of  many  an  expiring 
scruple  as  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  that  holy  day. 
Scotland  sets  England  an  example  in  the  obserr- 
aace  of  the  Sabbath.  In  tlie  length  and  breadth 
"^of  her  land,  not  a  single  pablichouse  will  be  found 
open  to  the  casual  Sunday  tipler.  If  people  are 
determined  to  get  tipsy  on  the  Sunday,  they  must 
provide  the  means  of  doing  so  on  Saturday,  and 
then  probably  they  will  carry  their  intention  into 
effect  on  the  Saturday  aight^  and  sleeping  them- 
selves sober  before  the  Sabbath  monung,  avoid  the 
outward  desecration  of  the  day,  in  that  respect  at 
least.  The  means  of  getting  tipsy  cannot  be 
bought  legitimately  in  Scotland  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  f  on  see  no  drunken 
men  about ;  but  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  poor  and  honest  people  enjoying  themselves, 
sensibly  and  rationally,  and  looking  as  clean,  tidy, 
and  happy  as  possible. 

Salisbury  Crags,  near  Edinburgh,  was  the  fa- 
vourite walk  of  the  good  Sir  Waller  Septt,  Many 
an  Englishman  would  do  well,  when  opportunity 
offers,  just  to  take  a  atroll  rooind  them  on  a  Sun- 
day aiftemoon,  in  summer  time,  and  note  the  scene 
beneath.  Holyrood,  with  its  adjacent  park  and 
grounds,  lies  on  one  side,  the  Quee«*s  Pnve  00  the 
other,  with  the  flat  ground  between  that  aud  the 
iowu. 
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We  say  nothing  bere  about  tbe  magnificent 
view,  beeanae  the  view  is  irrelevant  to  the  present 
anbject.  However,  there  is  an  immense  open  space 
of  green  grass,  variegated  bj  glen,  and  hill,  and 
valley,  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner ;  and  this  is 
thronged  with  the  townspeople.  Husbands,  wives, 
and  children  may  all  be  found  there,  to  breathe  a 
little  fresh,  pare  air,  and  enjoy  the  conntry  which 
God  has  gi? en  them.  They  do  not  look  a  bit  the 
less  happy  for  the  want  of  the  spirituous  liquor  to 
stimulate,  or  the  heavy  beer  to  dull.  They  are  all 
well-dressed,  dieerful,  and  contented.  A  drunkard 
would  be  an  anomaly  among  them,  and  wc  did  not 
see  one.  The  most  sensitive  lady  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  might  walk  through  those  parks  in  per- 
fect safety  and  comfort,  secure  in  the  sobriety  and 
good  oondoct  of  the  people.  In  the  vilest  parts 
of  the  same  city,  the  same  sobriety  on  that  day  is 
observable.  The  Grass-market,  and  the  closes 
which  lead  from  it,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  worst  part  of  Edinburgh.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  in  an  inexcusable  state  of  decay 
and  filth.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
condition — their  clothes  in  tatters,  their  matted 
hair  uooombed,  and  faces  guiltless  of  soap  and 
water.  Thus  may  they  be  seen  pressing  their 
emaciated  features  against  the  bars  of  the  window, 
from  which  the  broken  glass  has  long  since  fallen. 
Squalor,  misery,  and  degradation  are  around — but 
not  dmnkenness ;  that  is  absent  from  this  scene  of 
misery. 

Once  we  walked  through  that  wretched  place  on 
the  Sabbath  evening.  Faces  such  as  we  have  de- 
icribed— and  even  worse  than  we  can  describe — 
were  visible  at  the  different  windows ;  below  them 
was  a  street  speaoher  ;  and  these  poor,  half* clad, 
Begleeted  creatures  drank  in  eagerly  the  words  he 
uttered.  There  was  no  traffic  going  on  to  distract 
his  attention  or  theirs — no  drunken  brawls  to  dis- 
turb the  minds  of  either;  outward  decorum  was 
observed  there,  and  is  observed  everywhere  through- 
out Scotland ;  for  those  who  have  the  power  also 
possess  the  will  to  enforce,  as  far  as  human  law 
can  do,  the  externally  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  even  in  that  and  such  other  districts  as 
Ireland's  outcasts  have  seized  upon. 

Leading  from  the  Grass-market  are  various  closes 
— or  alleys,  as  we  should  term  them.  A  great 
many  Irish  reside  there,  and  althuugh  they  do  not 
teem  to  be  a  particularly  orderly  or  respectable  set 
of  people  (indeed,  quite  the  reverse),  their  conduct 
is  not  what  it  would  be,  in  similar  places  and  cir- 
cumstances, in  England.  They  are  seen  standing 
about  their  doors  in  groups,  talking,  jesting,  laugh- 
ing— but  not  fighting ;  they  are  all  sober,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  everything  which  would 
make  them  otherwise  is  not  to  be  had,  the  public- 
houses  being  closed  to  the  casual  lounger  or  pur* 
chaser. 

England  raised  a  great  outcry  when  the  legis- 
lature sought  to  work  for  her  the  same  benefit 
which  has  been  secured  for  Scotland.  It  was  then 
pronounced  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  a  tired  man  out 


of  his  half-prat  of  "beer,  when  he  retttutod  stU^ 
from  his  evening  Sal^ath  walk.  PkHuesiNnn 
drawn,  both  with  the  KthogrtphePstookarflte 
author's  pen,  illustrative  of  the  misery  i»M  If 
the  deprivation  of  the  pubHehouse  aoconnoWA, 
One  we  remember.  It  represented  a  woiihipftt 
dragging  a  child's  wooden  carriage,  ibe  frdgtttff 
the  same  carriage  being  two  or  three  JtifiaH 
children,  who  seemed  to  have  come  ontoltk 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  so  very  slight  ws  fte 
apparent  difference  in  their  age— however,  tkl 
was  the  painter's  license— a  little  poeticdddwoB, 
to  make  the  case  more  heart-rending.  A  iwoaa 
followed  the  man,  carrying  a  baby,  of  cottne!- 
painters  always  place  a  baby  in  the  arms  of  ladi 
women ;  a  chubby-faced  KtUe  boy  dnug  to  ber 
gown,  for  the  arm  which  was  disengaged  froa  tin 
baby  was  occupied  with  a  basket,  a  shavl,  ssdla 
umbrella. 

Now,  these  good  people  were  standbg,  ginag 
intently  at  a  sign-board  which  hung  above  the  door 
of  the  publichouse,  the  door  being  dossd. 

A  few  words  of  imaginary  convcrsatimi  "tw 
added  to  this  graphic  illustration  of  the  lusaj 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  beer,  and  the  vlwte 
was  intended  to  exemplify  the  cruelty  of  tk  Art 
of  Parliament,  which  would  dose  the  pert  if  tto 
poor  man  (the  beerhouse  and  gin8hop}tolikM 
the  Sabbath. 

But.  another  picture  might  have  besB  ^W» 
from  truth,  moreover,  where  the  wrctAsI  i^ 
and  children  would  have  presented  a  fcr  ■*" 
miserable  aspect ;  because,  the  very  door  USA 
they  deplored  as  dosed  was  invidng^  Ufk  op« 
for  those  who  chose  to  seek  its  pcaoe-driwju| 
comforts. 

Glasgow,  again,  presents  another  ezanpleof  fte 
benefit  to  sodety  resulting  from  the  wa^ 
absence  of  every  species  of  traffic.  In  As  Bon- 
ing, idlers  cannot  find  an  excuse  for  goedfliDStt 
shops,  because  few  shops  are  open.  If  t^j  to*^ 
go  to  church,  they  stay  in  their  own  hoosei.  ^^ 
open  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  visiliii 
here  ;  the  Sabbath  was  given  as  a  day  of  resti  m 
Scotland  publicly  oompds  it  to  be  kept  as  tod. 

The  hours  of  public  worship  difiter  from  tta 
in  England.  The  Scottish  churches  asseiMe  ii 
eleven,  again  at  two,  and  there  is  no  regdarevefi- 
ing  service.  Thus  the  evening  remains  an  optt 
time  of  innocent  domestic  interooorse,  or  wbi^  !■ 
its  own  nature  may  be  recreation ;  and  a  oosibj 
walk  is  or  may  be  a  perfectly  innocent  reercatioai 
depending  upon  the  conversation  and  the  fUjf^ 
It  may  even  be  both  exalting  and  usefil  ll  ^ 
influences. 

The  Green  on  the  east»  and  the  West^M 
on  the  west  of  Glasgow,  take  the  pbee  of  tk 
Holyrood  ground  and  the  meadows  <rf  lBfii4il|^ 
The  Green  is  the  resort  of  the  labouring  d«M*' 
mechanics,  artisans,  tradesmen,  factory  t«Ni% 
and  others  residing  in  the  east  end.  TheMkd: 
there  in  crowds  on  the  evenings  of  Sundays  ii  ttt 
summer,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  tboami  VQ 
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^i[W^[  ^^^^^  ^jojing  theniMlves  in  a  quiet, 
n^§yli;^nw— 8Qbrietj»  and  an  appareatlyproper 
chMr^^4Qe9V  m  tb9  order  of  the  day. 

•ffbiiff^  p^rfooa  who  fanoy  the  cheerfolness  of  the 
potfi;;)]^  hden^  d6Qi»a3ed  bj  closing  the  poblic- 
h^lA^^^re  vfii7  macb  mistaken.  The  loose,  the 
dip^G^jUa.JmdproBJkeii  would  abue  wish  them  to 
b^,j(if)9ii^;.ihe^.i9ore  rea|)ectable  part  of  the  com- 
nuvutj  would  prefer  Uieir  being  closed ;  and  as 
the  weUi^  <^  the  oommunitj,  and  their  happiness 
a^.iiom^i^l^pe  with  the  wishes  of  the  better 
portion^  ii  is  nght,  and  wise,  and  good  that  thej 
should  be  oloeed. 

The  i^ew  of  the  Sabbi^h,  to  Uiose  who  do 
not  care  to  i^>end  it  well,  makes  them  far  more 
likfilj  to  enter  a  poblichoose  on  that  day  than  on 
tanj.  ether  of  the  week.  They  have  nothing  to  do, 
no  work  to  attend  to ;  leisure  is  their  prerogative, 
and  they  use  it  by  wandering  to  the  publichouse. 
In  Eyiglaiid— omd  especiaJly  in  London — it  is 
no  unosoat  sight  to  see  the  door  of  a  publichouse 
surrounded  by  idlers,  waiting  until  the  termination 
of  diijpe.  worship  permits  the  op^iing  of  that  door 
to  them*  Suoh  a  scandal  as  that  could  not  be 
seem  ia  Scotland,  because  they  would  just  hare  the 
trouUepC  waiting  Xrom  Saturday  night  till  Monday 
moTBii^'^'A  trial  of  patience  which  the  greatest 
soi^.^jiirji^tendcmi. would  not  willingly  undergo. 

A  horrible,  but  not  a  rare  or  strange  scene, 
ocoiHK^  Q/^t  jpng  sinoe,  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
stoffii  imQamaen  Xown«  A  piece  of  waste  ground 
— ^Mlft.  WC^cld,  half  common — invited  the  con- 
teqj^iil^  of  Uie  neighbourhood  to  make  it  theii 
report  J  jbc.it  was  secluded  enough  to  afford  an 
^BW^^  of  settling  any  dispute,  by  force  of 
bloWs,  without  the  fear  of  interruption  from  the 
poUoe. 

H  was  a  Sunday.  On  this  waste  ground  were 
two  men,  stripped  to  the  waist.  A  ring  had  been 
formed,  and  the  various  adjuncts  of  the  fight  pro- 
Tided*  They  commenced  theii*  savage  work  amid 
the  cheers  and  oaths  of  those  who,  if  possible, 
worse  than  themselves,  urged  them  on.  The  blows 
of  each  were  heavy  and  murderous ;  one  man  fell 
repeatedly,  and  was  as  often  picked  up  to  renew 
the  fien^sh  combat.  With  faces  streaming  with 
blood,  mi  backs  black  with  the  bruises  of  their 
falfs^  they  went  on.  The  men  became  exhausted 
with  tlie  continuance  of  the  combat,  but  drink  was 
brought  from  a  neighbouring  publichouse  to  stimu- 
late .them  afresh. 

How  long  they  would  have  continued  is  uacer- 
tftin^  bad  not  au  interruption  taken  place,  for  a 
poSoeman  was  signalled  in  the  distance,  and  they 
moved  off  to  finish  their  brutal  combat  elsewhere. 
Fhat  was  an  English  Sunday  morning  scene ;  and, 
dtbough,  it  looked  peculiarly  horrible  to  some  who 
iritiiMeed  iif  still  unhappily  it  was  neither  a  strange 
Qor  an  unusual  occurrence. 

QJasgow  is  a  city  of  mills  and  manufactories — 
irtsirdmd.  with  classes  who  are  sometimes  lawless 
md  ifregojdr  in  their  cpnduct;  yet  Glasgow  is 
juiet  and  orderly  on  the  Sabbath  day.    The  infer- 


ence is  conclusive.  The  arrangements  must  be 
excellent  to  ensure  superior  order  amongadaiia 
assembled  in  vast .  numbers,  who  elsewhere  are 
found  to  be  disorderly.  The  closing  of  the  spirit- 
houses  is  the  pre-disposing  cause  of  order. 

Drunkenness  is  the  bane  of  the  lower  orders  in 
England.  The  Scotch  are  pronounced  a  drunken, 
wMskey 'Soaking  set  of  people,  and  perht^  they 
may  be ;  but  if  so,  they  keep  it  out  of  sight  on 
Sunday,  and  that  virtue  covers  a  multitude  of  their 
weekly  debauches. 

The  Sabbath  has  an  influence  on  the  whole 
week.  An  eminent  divine  once  remarked  that,  in 
his  own  experience,  he  had  found  Sabbath-brealdng 
to  have  been  the  first  step  to  evil  generally  taken 
by  public  oriminab.  "  Take  care  of  your  Sabbath, 
and  the  Sabbath  will  take  care  of  your  week,'*  said 
an  elderly  preceptress  to  the  young  creatures  under 
her  care.  We  might  interpret  her  words  in  a 
more  extended  sense  than  she  used  them,  and  bid 
the  nation  "  take  care  of  the  Sabbath  of  her  people.'* 

Undoubtedly  the  well-spent  Sabbath  has  an 
influence  on  the  six  following  days.  The  exteraal 
cleanliness  and  order  have  an  influence ;  the  deoo« 
rum  humanizes ;  the  outward,  decent  observance 
of  the  day  refines ;  even  if  no  absolute  piety  oha« 
racterises  these,  still,  the  very  fact  of  putting  the 
house  in  order  for  that  day — donning  the  dean 
attire,  and  casting  aside  all  bustle,  hurry,  and  oar^ 
is  highly  beneficial.  Scotland  secures  that  advan* 
tage  for  her  children,  while  England  closes  her  eyea» 
and  says—-*'  I  can't  help  their  doing  this,  that,  and 
the  other;  I  don't  insist  on  the  shops  being 
opened.*'  "No,  Dame  England,"  we  answer, 
"  but  you  don't  insist  on  their  being  closed." 

There  lies  the  n^ighty  difference  of  the  English 
Sunday  and  the  Scotch  Sabbath.  The  difference 
in  the  naming  of  each  day  betrays  or  proclaims  the 
distinction  of  feeling  regarding  it ;  and  while  we 
take  the  pagan  Sol  as  the  godfather  of  the  holy 
day,  and  in  good  truth  spend  it  as  he  would  ap* 
prove,  the  Scotchman  names  his  first  day  from  the 
Bible  text,  and  tries  to  enforce  or  ensure  its  obser- 
vance in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  text. 

No  doubt  the  Scotch  might  take  a  pattern  from 
the  English  in  many  things — as  an  Englishwoman 
we  feel  no  doubt  about  that.  But,  in  the  Sabbath 
observance,  the  Scotch  have  a  great  advantage  over 
us,  and  we  could  not  do  better  than  take  a  leaf  out 
of  our  neighbour's  book  on  that  subject. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  fancy  the  Scottish  Sab- 
bath a  day  of  gloom  or  penance.  If  drunkenness, 
and  toil,  and  labour,  and  disorder  be  enjoyment, 
then  the  Sunday  traders  of  London  must  be 
supremely  happy,  and  the  same  class  in  Scotland 
intensely  miserable,  all  enjoyment  of  that  kind 
being  denied  them ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  order, 
and  rest,  and  peace  be  greater  pleasure,  then  the 
Scotch  have  the  best  of  it,  by  giving  these  cha- 
raoteristics  to  their  first  day. 

Practice  is  better  than  preaching,  all  the  world 
over ;  and  ocular  testimony  more  convincing'  than 
any  auricular  declaration.     If  any  doubt  the  supe- 
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riorit  j  of  tbe  Scotch  to  the  English  8a|)b^tb,  let 
tliorp  go  through  both  countries,  and  the  ^oubt 
will  soon  be  removed,  unless  prejudice  drops  her 
dusky  veil  over  the  eyes,  and  blinds  it  to  present 
circumstaces. 

There  is  plenty  of  Sabbath-brenking,  4epn^YHy> 
and  vice  in  Scotland — for  the  Scotch  are  numap, 
and  humanity  is  desperately  vile  and  wielded}  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  £!ngland,  and  all  other  places ; 
the  best  secular  laws  in  the  word  will  not  make  it 
anything  else  than,  in  its  own  nature,  desperately 
wicked ;  bat  in  Scotlapd  the  evil  is  kept  out  of 
sight  on  the  Sabbath,  ^nd  that  is  an  immense  benefit 
to  the  pnblio  at  large. 


Sabbilth-breakipi;  19  fof^dfiQ  ina^^ttj^^ 
encouraged  in  England— (of  mrqijm  k  \^ 
who  have  the  pqwer  to  forbid  tt^q^  ^f^^SW^^ 
mont.  If  i]\e  shops  n^ed  notjbe  ppeQfi(i)|{lpot- 
land,  yrherefore  p^ed  tjicy  he  ip  Bf^g^p  |o# 
people  require  to  e§t,  apd  arii|k.  awj  hr^  inJtSg 
manage  to  do  these  things  wiil^put  $fij  iafpap- 
ment  of  the  fi^st  daj, 

Londoners  piaj  do  th^ 
good  work^,  it  upeds  \m%  tl 
"  way,"  and  thp  aoqnef  bol 
combine  to  do  a^faj  iritl).<^  tU(| 
and  Sabbath  breakings  and  Sabr 


will  it  be  lor  trader,  ^j^  |nd  |ui^ 
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TANGLED  TALK. 


*»  sir.  w«  had  tiak."— l>r.  Jokmon. 

**  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free.*^— Jto«  Pa^  t!k€  Oiiil$  0|M. 

"  The  honourablett  part  of  talk  if  to  gire  the  o(x»Mion  ;  and  ibea  to  modtrito 


agiia,  aid  ptM  to  agmmhat  ilia* 
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LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE— A  PROTESTING 
SHOEMAKER. 

It  It  the  cant  of  society  that,  in  oar  country,  con- 
science is  free,  and  honest  opinion  respected.  Ifi 
point  of  fact,  conscience  is  thr^tened  with  paiqs 
and  penalties  at  every  movement  acroM  the  chalked 
lines  of  accepted  conduct  and  creedisip,  anc|  opiniofi 
is  so  much  gagged,  that  the  good,  kind  world  ms^ 
take  it  for  granted  she  never  hears  half  the  vrhole- 
some  truths  that  would  suit  her  case.  It  is  an 
old  joke,  with  a  sad  kernel  of  truth  in  it,  that  ^ 
man  cannot  afford  to  keep  convictions  Q^  less  than 
a  thousand  a  year.  Men  have  done  it,  perhaps, 
on  eight  hundred,  but  they  were  cheeseparers.  If 
anybody  b  trying  to  do  it  on  less,  let  hipa  take 
warning  from  the  fate  of  "  J.  H.  Grimes,*'  as  shown 
in  the  following  newspaper  paragraph  :^- 

A  CONSOIINTIOU?  JUBIMAH  A.T  SOUTHAMPTON.— Ib 
an  aetioa  ia  the  Coanty  Court  here,  oa  Friday  last,  one  of 
the  persons  sammoned  handed  to  the  re^strsr  the  following 
note : — "  My  lord,  I,  John  Henry  Grimes,  shoemaker,  of 
Shirley,  and  sammoned  on  a  jnry  at  this  court  to-day, 
humbly  ask  yonr  clemency,  and  pray  to  be  released  from 
such  a  duty,  as  I  coald  not  do  it  for  conscience  sake  towards 
Ood.  Your  humble  petitioner,  J.  H.  Qriaes." — His 
Honour  :ll  cannot  look  at  this. — Mr.  Thorndyke,  registrar : 
What  is  the  nature  of  yonr  objection P — Grimes:  I  don't 
think  it  right  as  a  Christian  to  interfere  with  **  inflicting  justice 
eitlier  way."— His  Honour :  Inflicting  justice  I  You  are 
here  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man.  It  is  a  duty  you 
are  called  upon  by  your  country  to  perform,  and  it  is  what 
no  man  of  common  sense  would  refuse.— Grimes,  iq  reply  to 
the  registrar,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  serve  on  the  jnry. 
His  Honour,  therefore,  fined  him  £5,  which  Grimes  paid, 
and  left  tbe  ooart  amid  derisive  laughter. 

I  confess  my  cheek  burnt  with  shame  when  J 
read  this  anecdote.  O,  your  Honour !  no  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  you  were  oflBcially  compelled 
to  fine  this  poor  man  for  a  conscientious  crotchet  P 


0,  gentlemen  of  the  "  couTi|**  amidst  whose  "dp- 
sire  laughter**  tbe  protesting  shoemaker  b^  Si 
nothing  b  your  bosoms  tell  jou  that  m  Qogfat  ^ 
be  ashamed  of  yo^ekos  P  Here  is  t^  yrjfB^- 
yated  man  who^  haying  oome  to  ib^  foawQ^ 
that  the  laws  of  his  eouniry  oftea^  oqpindifitikc 
laws  of  Gqd  than  lie  piurf^  with  them,  vis,  ii 
God's  name,  to  be  excused  from  being  eoUl!|M 
in  the  law-enforcing  machinery  of  the  Stated  u^ 
you  think  it  a  case  for  '*derinTe  liB|^t«fl" 
Gentlemen,  no  scruple  of  consoienoe  can  be  s  ^ 
for  "  derisive  laughter.'*  And  lest  ym  sbfl^ 
miss  the  gratification  of  8ayi^g  that  ifc  u  « 
"  feUow  feeling"  vhieh  makes  me  90  "fWKlnm 
kind'*  to  Mr.  Grimes,  I  will  inform  yau  thtt  I 
share  his  whim.  I,  too,  lu|ye  the  ipnhfsM 
disrespect  for  the  laws  of  my  dountiy,  ^  1^9^ 
clear  of  "  inflicting  justice'^  as  mueh  as  pow^ 
I  would  never,  of  my  own  free  will,  *'WV* 
against  a  **  criminal*'»^vera  if  I  ooql4  ^  ^ 
serve  upon  a  jury.  Take  heart,  Mr.  Grimes  j  fa 
are  not  the  only  "  corao-outer.*'  That ''deriiw 
laughter**  was  for  us  both ;  and,  if  the  tntk  «H 
known,  for  a  good  many  more  liesides. 

If  society  would  but  count  the  cost  |l  ^ttii 
she  suppresses  free  thought  by  her  invisftb  ktf 
and  penalties!  Why,  therp  is  not  afi4fH» 
lecture  desk,  a  platform,  or  newspapo;  QT  9^ 
zine,  where  the  speaker  or  writer  daies  teo^V 
he  thinks.  The  real  warfare  pf  the  wH  ' 
intellect  is  carried  on  under  mask^  and  di|{M  .. 
Scarcely  a  sentence,  in  any  book  of  aetjilg 
does  not  insinuate  more  than  is  writt^Q— *iBM[ 
a  line  in  which  there  is  not  ^n  arriff n  jaail^  ^ 
the  boldest  writers — tho^e  who  have  th|  ^ 
reputations.  Ask  l^r*  Carlyle,  Mr.  Tewyilfe 
Thackeray,  Tify.  Dicker^  |$r.  4^9rS^  4l 
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htn  all  thh)gs  io  say  \rhieli  you  would  not  bear  to 
bear;  and  consoioa$  seir-snppression  makes  them 
scOTllcal  and  cynical.  This  Is  the  great  curse  of 
wnting  for  the  public;  which — confound  it!  — 
generally  takes  cfire  to  back  its  •*  derisive  laughter" 
whh  **  a  fine  of  five  pounds/*  more  or  less ! 


AN  AUTUMNAL  ««NOW.*** 

Now  people  ha? o  given  ifp  fefu^kiifg  "  hpw  the 
days  draw  in/'  and  the  long  evepiqgs  are  takeu 
for  granted.  Now  the  voice  of  the  muffin-bell  is 
heard  in  the  land,  and  the  goose-clubs  for  Christ- 
mas have  many  subsoribera*  Now  fond  mothers, 
who  are  wise  as  well  as  fond,  lock  up  the  peram- 
bulator for  the  winter.  Now  girls  knit  woollen 
caCTs  for  lbo4P  with  whom  their  intimacy  is  not 
such  as  to  warrant  braces,  and  bless  the  season. 
Now  fool-hardy  young  buks^  who  despise  riding 
inside  omnibuses,  reppnt  their  temeritv.  Now 
dentists  look  up,  and  kreosote  is  in  demand.  Now 
apothecmes  lay  in  atore  of  squills,  ipecac.,  ^nd 
sweet  nitre.  Now  undertakers  eet  busy,  anc| 
sunsets  are  of  a  smokjf  red.  Now  boys  and  girls, 
who  stand  courting  at  street  corners,  catch  cold, 
and  sneeze  between  the  kisses  next  time  they 
meet.  Now  it  is  nice  to  take  tea  with  your 
sweetheart,  with  thp  shutters  to,  and  "  ma"  out. 
Now  superintendents  of  Sunday-schools  give  out, 

Sm  the  leaves  aroaiid  ui  £iUing| 
Pry  anci  iri$here4  to  the  gronad, 

Tlias  to  tboDgiitless  mortals  calling, 
With  a  sad  and  solemn  sound, 

und^r  line  impreasiou  that  the  children  draw  the 
mt^^ — which  thpy  uever  do.  Now  ministers  an* 
D/mui»  lists  of  Sunday  pfeuing  lectures,  with 
dreary  tftles*  which  they  iqoagine  to  be  popular. 
tigw  l^iiadresses  bring  home  the  lineu  l^te,  com- 
plainiug  that  they  haven't  had  weather  to  dry  it. 
^OW  gAp9  i>i  conversation  are  filled  up  with,  '*  ^^e 
^l^l)  have  Christrpas  upon  us  before  we  c^n  turn.'* 
^Off  aliogy  people,  who  ajre  doubtful  about  keeping 
n  lires,  suffer  for  it,  and  make  their  frien(|s  do 
rhe  same.  Now  travelling  by  boat  is  uncomfort- 
iblfi^  an4  A  sudden  glimpse  of  the  rivQr  is  not  so 
:.;e^cliil  as  it  was  three  mouths  ago.  Now  Mr. 
Uiigftlerj  has  got  his  wish,  for  the  '^win^  pf  Qod" 
s  upon  ^os,  and  no  mistake.  Now  there  is  ^ 
aode^cj  iu  one*s  inipi)  to  make  up  fqr  tlic  cold, 
r^j  mi^rl^  without  doors  by  thinking  of  beautiful 
romeii,  with  warm  sunny  hair  down  to  the  waist. 
loWg  if  England  were  polled,  it  would  be  found 
t%t  Lady  Godiva  w<^  a  frequent  iipage  in  the 
eada  of  fanciful  people.  Now  summer  clothing 
sfiiliog  off  at  ruinous  prices.  Now  coster- 
lOpgers  drop  gii^erbread,  and  take  to  baked 
^italpes  or  brandy  balls.  Now,  as  you  walk  home 
ie,  a  woman  with  a  painted  face  asks  you  for  a 

•  A  Summer  **  Now,"  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's,  is  so  cou- 
mQ/  occorring  to  my  roiud,  that  I  drop  into  freqnent 
itatiaos  of  it — at  hamblest  distance — as  in  this  case. 


glass  of  wine  to  keep  the  oeld  out.  Naw  coals 
and  candles  fofn  a  aerioon  item  in  housabold 
expenditure.  Now  a  good  book  Is  a  good 
thing,  and  a  good  friend  ealling  unexpectedly 
ia  a  better.  Now  an  idea  lor  a  leading  article  ia 
worth  ^  editor's  rftsaom.  Now  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  quarrel,  because  it  must  ell  be  made  up 
at  Christmas,  and  two  or  three  months  isn*t  loug 
enough  for  a  good  hater.  Now  new  flannel  begina 
to  be  well-spoken  of  by  district  visitors  to  the 
poor.  Now  a  good  eonsqi^nce  and  a  cheerful  will 
are  the  only  cures  for  low  spirits  qa  dull  days ; 
and  heaven  bless  ^4  all,  auj  MfP  us  supplied  with 
tlie  sftWfl  1 


HERBERTIAN4. 
Ohe  is  never  ^jred  of  a  true  boplc.  Qpen  it  a 
thousand  times,  and  at  the  thousandth  yoq  find 
something  ne>v.  In  one  mood  it  is  suggestion,  in 
another  consolation,  in  anotber  mirth.  George 
Herbert's  pros^  and  verse,  with  Isaac  Walton's 
memoir,  and  a  'few  fragments,  m^ke  a  duodecimo 
volume  of  only  four  hundred  pagps,  which  I  may 
have  dipped  into,  perhaps,  a  {lundred  times.  The 
last  time,  what  struck  n^e  most  forcibly  was  the 
bonhommie  of  Isaac  Walton's  story,  in  partipular 
passages,  ^nd  tl^e  quainfi  cpn^ments  '^  furnishes 
upon  the  good  clergyman's  "Country  Parson." 
For  instancy,  in  that  boojc  Mr.  Herbept  ^Us  you 
that  "  it  is  fgsy  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  such  a 
measure  of  physio  as  may  be  of  use  both  for  him- 
self and  others."  But,  on  turning  to  the  memoir, 
you  cannot  forbear  §  smile  to  see 

HOW  MR.  usaaaaT  cured  hts  aoui  and  fell  into  l 

consumft/on. 
About  the  year  1628,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Herbert  was  seized  with  a  sharp   quotidian  ague,  ana 

thought  to  remofe  it  by  change  of  air H« 

beoame  hi^  own  physician,  aud  cured  himstif  of  his  agoA,  by 
forbearing  drii)l(>and  eating  no  meat,  no  not,  qatto)},  q^  f 
hen,  or  pigeon,  unless  Ihpy  were  salted  ;  ai^d  by  snch  a  cor. 
stant  diet  he  reroored  hit  ague  \  bui  with  inconvemences  that 
vers  worUt  for  it  hroughi  i^o»  iim^f  a  duposUion  to 
rheum,  and  other  loeahuttttt  and  a  noosed  cotuHmpiiom, 

This  is  edifying,  it  will  be  confessed;  but 
scarcely  so  droll  ^s  what  relates  to  the  ip^u  in  his 
conjugal  relations.  Ib  the  "  pQ»»tfy  Paiww/'  we 
have,  as  follows —  % 

Va.  H£RB9aT*S  SBHTIUfiNTS  pIV  MARRI46V. 

^hs  country  parson,  considering  that  virginity  is  a  higher 
state  than  matrimony  ....  is  rather  unmarried  thaa 
married.  But  yet,  as  the  temper  of  his  body  may  be,  or 
tho  temper  of  his  parish  may  be  ....  he  is  rather 
married  than  unmarried.  .  .  ,  .  If  he  be  unmarried 
and  keep  house,  h^  hath  not  a  woman  in  jiis  house,  but  finds 
opportunities  of  having  his  meat  dressed,  and  other  services 
done  by  men-servants  at  home,  and  his  linen  washed  abroad* 
If  he  be  unmarried  and  sojourn,  lie  never  talks  with  any 
woman  alone,  but  in  the  audience  of  others,  and  that 
seldom,  and  then  also  in  a  serious  manner,  never  jestingly, 

or  sportively He  spends  his  days  in  Tasting 

and  prayer,  and  ....  often  readeth  the  lives  of 
the  primitive  monks,  hermits,  and  virgins. 

8  q8 
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What  do  Mr.  Kingsley  and  the  *'  healthj  ani- 
malisto**  say  to  this  P  It  is  worth  quoting,  for 
the  sake  of  makiDg  the  obsenratioD,  that  physical 
aofterities  of  "  self-dtscipliiie**  are  m>i  oaiculated 
to  subdae  the  passions — as  Jerome  disoovered,  and 
as  "prinitife  monks,  hermits,  and  Tirgins,*'  snffi- 
eiently  disclosed.  Bat,  not  to  be  very  serious 
OFer  what  I  am  quoting  for  its  quaint,  simple 
humour,  it  will  surprise  no  one,  after  this  specimen 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  notion  of  Christian  manhood, 
and  that  aooount  of  his  r^meu  of  health,  to  find 
out  from  Isaac  Walton 

WHAT  HB  WAS  LIXX. 

I  8ha]l  DOW  proceed  to  hit  mtrriage,  m  order  h  itkicA  it 
will  be  coiiTeiueot  tliat  I  flrat  give  the  reader  a  ihort  fiew 
of  hit  ptnoD.  ....  He  wae,  for  his  peraoD,  of  a 
•tatore  ioclioing  towarda  tallnen ;  his  body  was  Tery  straight, 
and  so  far  from  bemg  cumbered  with  too  muckjleek,  that  he 
wot  lean  to  em  extremity. 

How  very  funny !  I'lrst,  in  the  candour  with 
which  honest  Isaac  lets  out  that  he  thinks  we  are 
entitled  to  have  "  a  short  view  of "  a  man's  "  per- 
son'* before  we  are  taken  on  to  his  marriage ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  apologetic  periphrasis  in  which  he 
describes  his  hero  as  a  bag  of  bones.  It  is  not 
long,  however,  before  Mr.  Herbert,  '*  lean  to  an 
extremity,'*  as  he  is,  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  with  nine  daughters,  and  a  most  candid 
tongue :— - 

HE.  BAKVIXS  Am)  HTS  NIKE  DAUOHTKES. 
Mr.  Danren,  ha?iiig  known  him  k>og  and  familiarly,  did 
BO  much  affect  him,  that  he  often  and  publicly  declared  a 
detire  that  Mr,  Herbert  unmld  mtarry  any  of  hie  nine 
daughiert — hot  rather  his  daughter  Jane  ....  and 
Mr.  Danvers  had  so  often  said  the  like  to  Jane,  and  so  ranch 
commended  Mr.  Herbert  to  her,  that  Jane  became  so  mach 
a  PIi((onic  as  to  fall  in  lo?e  with  Mr.  Herbert  nnseen. 

Exquisite,  surely,  is  the  naivete  of  all  this. 
ConceiTe  a  father  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
he  wished  a  particular  gentleman  would  marry  one 
of  his  (nine)  daughters!  Whether  Jane  was 
"lean  to  an  extremity"  does  not  appear,  but  she 
married  Qeorge  as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  and  Mr. 
Walton  gives  us 

AN  TJNANSWEEABLX  AROTTMSNT  lOR  THE  WI81H>M  OF  A. 
BUST  WOOING. 

She  (Jane)  changed  her  name  into  Herbert  the  third  day 

after  their  first  iuterriew This  snddenness 

was  justifiable  by  the  strictest  rnles  of  pndence ;  and  the 
more  beoaute  it  proved  h^^ijty  to  bothpartiee. 

Is  not  that  beautiful  P  Success  is  the  most 
undeniable  of  justifications !  it  is  your  only  mouth- 
stopper  all  the  world  over.  Well,  Mr.  Herbert 
had  no  children,  and  one  suspects  that  a  married 
life  scarcely  agreed  with  him.  At  all  events,  he 
died  early,  and  here  you  have 

MBS.  BERBSRT  AS  A.  WIDOW. 

She  oontiaued  his  disconsolate  widow  five  years,  bemoaning 
herself.  ....  Thos  she  ooutinned  monming,  till  time 
and  conversation  lud  so  moderated  her  sorrow  that  she 
became  the  happy  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Cook,  of  Higham,  in 
the  coanty  of  Oloncester.     .     .     k    .     /o  whom  the  wouid 


often  take  occasion  to  mention  He  nam  of  Mr.  Btefjt 
Herbert.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  .the  wife  of  Sir  Robot  d^ 
years,  and  lived  his  widow  niae ;  aff  ipitei  (tne  ilb  M « 
pteature  in  mentioning  and  eommen£ng  He  etedkm  cf 
Mr,  Qeorge  Herbert. 

Poor  lady !  Poor  Sir  Hobert  Cook!  li^ 
how  he  liked  his  spouse's  ^  oitea  tnu^ottttiiD 
to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  George  mlt^!" 
Perhaps,  as  he  had  a  chOd  by  the  hdj/tetodd 
bear  it  patiently — it  was  a  point  ef  msMj 
over  his  predecessor.  Peace  be  w%  im  A 
and  may  their  shades  pardon  us  for  these  dot  ill- 
natured  smiles  of  ours ! 


STREHTON  TO  SYLVIA  AGAIN. 

Dbab,— Did  it  ever  occur  to  yon  to  wonder 
how  it  is,  considering  the  vast  amoont  d  mo^ 
misappreciation  and  misunderstsnduig  whidi  eilsu 
in  the  world,  that  the  business  of  life  goes  osat 
all  P  How  ignorant  people  are  of  each  otkeil  b 
business,  in  friendship,  in  quarreDiog,  h  >»% 
up,  in  religious  exercises^  in  eveiything,  we  newr 
see  the  true  personality  with  whieh  we  ateW^i 
and  yet,  things  do  not  stop  or  pause;  Ui^  ^ 
interests  of  existence  huny  along );  a^  ^  .^ 
iiofi  of  a  mutual  vision,  anc)  a  W^J^[ 
standing,  serves  as  weU  as  the  reaTiI 
do — we  are  bound  to  believe,  even.' 

This  thought  may  well  help  to 
patient  analysis  of  the  naaterial  of  }tfe.  . 
scheme  works  to  its  issues  by  usinjjojBr 
OS  well  as  our  seeing— our  dnlness  i^V.*^Tr* 
our  intelligence.  And  are  we  who  lov^ am  ^ 
think  we  read  each  other  clearly,  excn^  fa© 
the  common  lot  in  this  regard  ?  Are  n^  ^ 
love  P  Must  we,  my  dear,  give  up  the  les^ 
faith  that  iu  proportion  as  we  love  we  see  «J» 
other  more  and  more  as  we  really  arc  ?Wj^ 
our  most  intimate  friends  would  teU  1ll^i{  ^ 
did  not  fear  to  be  uncivil,  that  we,  of  ^P^ 
in  the  world,  see  one  another  throogh  a  ve 
medium.  Can  it  be  so  P  Goethe  siga  "^ 
everything  lyrical  must  be  in  the  whole  ''^*' 
sonable,  but  in  particulars,  a  little  anrenottiiK- 
Nothing,  dear,  is  so  lyrical  as  love.  I  take  bNJ 
iu  the  thouglkt  that  love  sees  the  tne  sdf,  >» 
that  its  "illusions"  as  to  details  lie  hew;  it**" 
secondary  things  in  the  shape  to  which  ttetoj 
self  ever  seeks  to  mould  them.  Of  connel* 
not  confine  this  to  sexual  love.  Bveiyto* 
human  affection  has,  I  sujq^ose,  the  sans  wb 
instinct  for  the  inner  best  of  another  arfsBj  * 
that  what  is  opaque  and  dull  to  the  ^"^f^^ifr 
love  bright  and  transparent  with  the  hght  ^^ 
Farewell,  child,  and  may  the  thoaghibi»Nf? 
a  thought  to  you  as  to  your  tmstiog 

fiTUHttK* 
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THE    FOUNDLING    HOSPITAL. 


No  charitable  institaiioQ  ia  Lond<m  is  more  bene- 
;  jnl^  ^  inteni,  or  useful  in  operation,  than  the 
.  jlpoiidling  Hospital  in  Lamb*8  Conduit  Street.  It 
•haa.QUsted  now  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
oribeieabouis  ;  and  owed  its  birth  to  a  rough  sea- 
.  fmog  man,  y'dept  Captain  Coram,  who,  residing  at 
Boiberhithe»  noticed  in  his  daOy  walk  from  that 
place  to  London,  numbers  of  poor  little  helpless 
children  left  exposed  and  deserted  in  the  public 
streets.  Many  another  man  might  haye  seen  the 
same  sorrows,  and  "passed  by  on  the  other  side  ;" 
but  this  good  Samaritan  stopped  to  think  if  he 
oonld  not  do  some  good  to  these  wretched  outcasts 
of  the  roadside.  £Us  kindly  spirit  could  not  know 
of  the  exiatenee  of  this  ctiI  without  trying  to 
remedy  it,  and  he  began  to  consider  how  the 
remedy  could  be  found  for  so  great  and  cruel  a 
wrong. 

His  thought  and  consideration  were  not  unpro- 
dactire  plants,  the  mere  annuals  of  the  mind, 
springing  up  and  shooting  out  a  few  stray  leaves 
ttid  blossoms  to  make  a  little  show,  and  then  dying 
a  speedy  and  natural  death;  Captain  Coram 's 
tederolence  had  nothing  of  that  evanescence  about 
Hl^  The  notion  which  he  entertained  became  a 
Derennial;  it  took  deep  root,  grew  steadily  and 
'  mdiyf  blossoming  and  bearing  fruit,  which  fruit 
')Wis  iiothing  less  than  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

He  was  not  a  rich  man ;  indeed,  the  history  of  his 
Bft'  proves  that  he  never  would  have  been,  as  he 
Af  Died  to  take  more  pleasure  in  giving  than  re- 
^fnWiig,  and  in  parting  with  his  money  than  in 
Milling  it.  However,  at  the  period  of  his  life, 
trlietl  lie  first  thought  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
he  wa3  a  poor  man.  He  could  not  give  money  for 
Hbe  endowment  of  the  charity,  neither  could  he  buy 
A  piece  of  ground  and  erect  a  pakce  on  it,  as 
olbers  have  done  for  other  charities.  Captain 
Cbfam  had  no  wealth  to  throw  into  the  cause  of 
the  proposed  hospital ;  but  he  had  that  which  was 
of  equal,  or  even  greater  service  —  he  gave  his 
tinie',  hit  thought,  his  energy ;  and  these  gained  the 
dby,  and  led  to  the  fulfibnent  of  his  object,  the 
fooftdaikm  of  an  asylum  for  the  wretched  infants 
-vlio  were  left  to  die  and  starve  in  the  thorough- 
hUf  and  suburbs  of  the  great  city. 

At  length,  after  indefatigable  perseverance  and 
unwearying  toil ;  after  doing  that  which,  in  his  own 
dftj  of  necessity,  he  scorned  to  do  for  himself — 
i^,,  soHeitlng  the  wealthy  for  their  aid — he  found 
tlial  be  had  collected  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
m  aittf  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital. 

1a  1741,  a  healthftil  situation  was  selected  by 
fte  governors  ;  and  some  fields  in  the  neighbour- 
iKMd  of  London  —  green  country  fields,  not  sur- 
momaiMi  by  brick  houses  and  crowded  streets,  as 
is  the  place  now— called  "Lamb*6  Conduit,'*  were 
imitlttsed  from  the  Eari  of  Salisbury.  This  pro- 
perty was  of  somewhat  greater  extent  (being  fifty- 
_r — jj  llyyj  Ij^^  governors  of  the  institution 


required ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  all  or  none,  the 
earl  refusing  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  ground.    The 
governors  fulfilled  the  former  of  these  conditions, 
and  purchased  the  whole  for  £6,500,  reconciling 
themselves  to  the  outlay  by  the  conclusion  that  the 
open  space  occupied  by  the  building  and  its  sur- 
rounding ground,  would  be  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  children.      But  the  mammoth  city  was 
determined  that  the  Foundling  should  not  stand 
alone ;  London  crept  slowly  towards  and  aronnd  it. 
Isohition  was  no  longer  its  prerogative ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  other  dwellings,  and  then  the  governors 
drew  a  fruitful  source  of  income  from  the  very  ex- 
tent of  the  knd  which  once  had  appeared  like  an 
incubus  on  the  funds  of  the  charity.     In  the  history 
of  the  institution,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Brownlow, 
we  read  that — *'From  this  accidental  circumstance, 
^the  governors  derive  from  ground  rents  alone,  an 
annual  income  equal  to  the  purchase  money !    This 
income  is  secured  by  leases  of  ninety-nine  years 
duration,  of  which  there  is  an  average  unexphred 
term  of  thirty-five  years,  so  that,  until  that  period, 
the  income  from  this  source  must  remain  the  same.*' 
But  it  must  not  be  imagined  from  this  that  the 
charity  is  rich.    Constant  and  large  demands  are 
perpetually  made  on  its  resources,  and  it  needs  a 
considerable    revenue   to    meet  these  demands. 
From  the  same  excellent  authority,  we  extract  the 
following  paragraph  relating  to  the  funds  of  the 
charity  :^  "  To  these  ground  rents  and  the  interest 
of  certain  stock,  which  has   been  nursed  by  the 
great  care  of  the  guardians  of  the  charity,  to  the 
pew-rents  and  contributions  at  the  chapel-doors, 
and  other  such  casualties,  the  hospital  is  wholly 
dependent  for  support,  and  will  be  so  for  nearly 
forty  years  to  come.'*    The  benevolent,  therefore, 
need  not  withdraw  their  aid  under  the  supposition 
that  the  institution  does  not  require  it. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  first  establishment  of  the 
hospital,  the  expenses  were  fouud  to  be  outstripping 
the  receipts — not  of  children,  but  of  funds.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  governors  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  take  the  matter  before  Parliament,  and 
advancing  the  claims  of  the  charity,  petition  for  a 
grant  of  money  towards  its  support.  The  appeal 
was  liberally  conceded,  a  '*  guarantee  being  given 
by  Pariiament  that  it  would  provide  the  means,  by 
liberal  grants  of  money,  of  enabling  the  governors 
to  carry  out  this  extensive  scheme  of  charity.*' 

On  the  receipt  of  this  liberal  notification,  the 
governors  acted  with  a  generous  but  unwise  im- 
pulse. By  advertisement,  they  publicly  announced 
that  *<all  children  under  the  age  of  two  years 
would  be  admitted.** 

Little  did  they  imagine  the  flood  of  babies  which 
would  be  poured  down  on  them.  A  basket  was 
hung  outside  the  gates  of  the  hospital,  for  the 
reception  of  these  infantine  deposits,  and  soon  the 
shower  began.  It  literally  seemed  to  rain  babies; 
they  appefured  to  oome  in  shoaht  like  the  froga 
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THI  rOUKDUVt  HOi?lTAL. 


which  are  said  to  drop  from  the  moon ;  one  woold 
not  hare  thought  that  the  mothers  6f  sttoh  a  Utile 
arm  J  of  children  could  even  have  seen  the  adver- 
tisement ;  for  on  that  irst  day  of  its  working,  the 
9tid  Jufie^  1750,  no  less  than  117  children  were 
taken  into  the  hospital. 

This  enormons  Supply  threateli^  destroetioii  to 
the  oharlty.  Had  the  innndation  edntinned -ntf- 
checked,  the  fnnda  of  the  hospital  would  hate  been 
sank.  Besides,  this  system  of  indiserimitiate 
admission  was  the  cause  of  grave  abuses.  The 
parish  workhouses  were  emptied  of  their  infant 
inhabitants,  who  were  thus  thrown  on  the  hospital. 
Other  and  greater  evils  also  resulted  from  it,  and, 
therefere,  the  governors,  at  the  desire  and  resolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  instituted  certaib  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  admission  of  children 
which  prevented  the  abuses  above  named,  and 
plaeed  the  institution  on  its  present  footing. 

II  was  furthermore  required  that  each  chiUl 
should  have  some  token  with  it,  in  order  that  a^ 
any  future  day  it  might  be  reoognised,  should  the 
parents  wish  to  reclaim  it.  In  the  chamber  beyond 
the  committee  room,  an  apartment  detoted  to  the 
depositioft  of  the  relics  of  the  institution,  there  are 
iwo  glass  eases  filled  with  these  tokens.  They 
eonsiet  of  braeelets,  rings,  lockets,  coins,  and  other 
trifliag  articles.  The  bracelets  are  not  costly, 
none  being  UMre  magnifleent  than  fi  row  or  two  of 
red  beads,  which  probably  might  have  been  the 
child's  necklace,  rather  than  a  mother*s  ornament. 
In  some  instances  the  name  of  the  child  is  engraved 
on  the  coin,  together  with  the  date  of  its  birth. 

In  another  case  in  this  room  is  the  copy  of  the 
*'  Messiab,"  which  placed  so  large  a  sum  in  the 
funds  of  this  charity  during  the  life  time  of  the 
great  musician,  and  came  to  it  by  his  bequest  at 
his  deuth. 

The  Eeal  of  the  bliud  Handel  for  the  Foundling 
Hospital  is  »  well  known  fact,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence of  that  seal  named  a  member  of  the  oom- 
mittee  of  direction.  An  original  MS.  of  an 
anthem,  composed  for  the  Foundling,  is  also  in  the 
same  case  with  the  copy  of  the  "  Messiah.'*  The 
mttsician*s  handwriting  is  cramped,  but  legible  ; 
and  the  musical  score  is  clearly  and  distinctly 
written.  His  bust  in  marble,  by  Ronbiliac,  stands 
by  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  This  appropriate  gift 
was  preseuted  to  the  hospital  by  Sir  Frederick 
Bullock,  Lord  Chief  i^aron  of  the  Eaobequer,  and 
Yiee-President  of  the  hospital. 

The  entraordinnry  influx  of  ohildren  created 
an  uneipeoted  difficulty,  that  of  providing  names 
for  them.  At  first,  this  was  met  by  the  patronage 
of  the  magnates  of  the  landi  who  chose  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  hospital,  and  bestow  their  own 
names  on  the  baby  Lamates.  Abercorns,  Bentincks, 
Montagues,  and  other  aristooratieal  appeUations, 
were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  fbandling  infantry ; 
but  aristocracy  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  grand 
names,  no  matter  how  advantagtoua  they  may  be, 
or  seem  to  be^  for  that  is  a  matter  of  doubt  some* 
tiMs,  emiel*  ba  multipiied  tfd  it^fimm^  without 


producing  inconvenience  and  confuskm.  Tke 
governors  irttt  obllf^dd  to  seek  other  ooguoasttk 
and  the  names  of  those  who  had  earatd  gna^ms 
by  their  deeds,  ii»t«ad  of  haf  iiig  il  tlMs*  (« tMa 
by  the  advantagetrus  eiMiftstaUces  df  bktl^  MlQ 
thought  applicable,  the  ebiklMii  we(«  koflbUi#l^ 
the  revered  names  of  Wieklifl^  Hum,  BMIiy, 
liUtlnier,  and  others  of  the  vktM  iwUne*  Brft 
these  were  also  ethausiod,  and  ^ms  ilie  poslshrf 
their  turu,  aiid  little  helpless  babies  hofe  tM  Ai» 
tinguisfaed  designatioiis  Of  Geoiroti  OhsUMri 
fte.  Those  were  also  worn  out^  aftd  noted  tUiei' 
men  took  their  place ;  many  a  Httle  OHver  GMh- 
well  played  at  bat  and  ball  in  the  grounds  ef  tit 
Foundllnie  Hospital,  while,  perchance,  Jlrfiu  Hasif^ 
den  and  Philip  8idoey  puiiched  each  Other's  hMiH 
for  offences  given  and  t«ceived. 

Now  came  the  fbundlhig  era  Of  paMeiU^  %aA 
Rubens,  Vandyke,  Godfrey  Kiieller,  and  bflUW, 
appeared  Upon  the  scene.  Then  the  iveouiass  sf 
the  old  novelists  were  drawn  upon,  and  (jM^ 
Harlowe,  and  Sophia  Westefn,  learnt  10  ffiakeHMr 
o#n  pinafores,  and  Sfiell  their  own  0uSi^  tttMa 
the  precinots  of  the  Foundling  Hosfjttia. 

But  eterything  human  comes  to  hA  end,  tad  is 
did  the  stock  of  names  from  which  llle  gOVMsrt 
drew  so  largely.  Every  one  waa  exbtoMid, 
ingenuity  could  find  no  more,  when  a  bspff 
thought  was  suggested,  that  the  gov^motft  AoM 
bestow  their  own  patronywltt  oft  tb#  (AAMn^ 
The  plan  pt'oduced  unpleasant  r^dlU  ;  tbtttun* 
sakes  of  these  same  sUud  and  tesytUliblfe  cfQub 
appearing  inclined,  on  their  reach  lag  malOHtv,  la 
claim  the  relationship,  which  the  bosrleiWal  Of  tl0 
name  seemed  to  suggest.  That  plan  #as,-tiei^ 
fore,  relinquished,  and  the  bestowal  eif  «diB«y 
names  adopted.  This  system  is  Ibdui  the  flM 
convenient,  and  exists  to  the  preaMit  dcy. 

The  object  of  this  charity  is  not  co&ined  sikipiv 
to  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  the  deserted  ohMea 
and  training  them  up  to  Uceful  oceu{Miti9B8.  Tbtt 
is  a  work  of  immense  importance,  oertaMy,  Mh 
mensurate  in  its  purpme  to  any  expendltute  «f 
time  and  money }  but  the  goternora  of  the  Fotdl- 
ling  Hospital,  like  ita  Christian  founder,  aifes 
good  to  the  erring  mother  from  the  prottfCtion  givA 
to  her  child.  The  rules  which  it  was  found  tfieei- 
sary  to  form  when  the  abuses  fioni  tb«  iniliertafi* 
nate  admission  of  ohildren  had  grown  to  a  huad^  aff 
all  framed  with  a  viciT  to  the  reatoralkti  of  tk 
mother  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  The  re^uhrtisai 
under  which  children  are  sdmittedi  aiNi  whkdi** 
rigidiy  observed,  are  ae  follows  :— 

Ist.  The  admission  of  lllegitliflite  ehiklveB  sM 
be  the  object  of  the  corporation. 

2nd.  No  application  shall  be  tvecrved  fbr  adws- 
sion  previous  to  the  birth  of  a  child ;  sor  irflet  i 
child  shall  be  twelve  months  old. 

drd.  The  committiu  ahiril  be  sAtisMI  ef  the 
previous  good  character,  ami  present  MVfeaityef 
the  motlicr  of  etery  child  proposed  Ahr  udadsikif 
and  that  the  father  of  the  child  (if  Ihi^i)  ^^ 
deaurted  the  motboi  mmI  ahMi  mA  fmm 
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meptioii  ci  tlie  ehDd  irill>>aU  probidity,  be  the 
meaiis  of  replaobg  the  mother  in  the  ooatse  df 
Tifiaa^  tnd  the  wa^  of  an  honest  livelihood. 

The  ofaiU  muel  also  bl  ihe  int  bortt,  whibbi  of 
eo«iie^  is  ttnderetood  by  th^  «latise  tfelatiiig  to  the 
pre^kma  good  eondaet  of  the  uothet. 

There  are  a^ltune  for  deetithte  «ihildr«iii  which, 
although  eieeliettt  itt  tfaei^  ititeteiion  and  forking, 
7»l  OMMhit  the  tuAariteUe  fault  of  etokdihg  those 
wk#  are  onij  the  tnoni  pitiable  fhMn  hafiiig  the 
8ti||nNi  of  baatardy  eiinging  to  then.  These  t^ 
PWiaaieal  institatiefte  aflrm  that  the  adffilsftidti  of 
faMlai*d  ehildteti  ie  nothing  but  a  ptemium  to 
dtpratity.  The  ifldiaeriminite  admissibn  maj  be 
8o»  bat  BBder  snob  restrictions  as  the  above  that 
reanlt  is  imposiiUe.  The  Foundling  Hospital  only 
reoeitea  the  i^puitatit  sinner's  child  i  she  whose 
gttkteat  fmk  hes  been  wbidcaessi  and  nol  det^r- 
Miileil  ilni  who  is  eoflseioUs  of  htr  fabd  itepi  and 
willing  to  retfiefe  it. 

Now  we  siippo^  the  ease  of  siioh  an  one ; 
ittd^ld»  we  need  not  Merely  8i^fp9t9i  we  may  go  to 
th«  trsth  for  eaemplee* 

A  young  woman  is  deceived  by  some  etnel  vil- 
laio»  #ho  works  her  the  greatest  ill  he  oan,  and 
tkm  kmres  htr  to  bear  the  bdrden  of  it.  Her  ehild 
ie  iMrn.  Il  brings  with  it  eares  and  great  eipenses, 
hftt  it  also  brings  the  love  which  would  teach  the 
pdor  mother  to  look  on  thosd  oares  as  the  greatest 
plaatfltre  of  her  desolate  life.  Deserted  by  him 
wha  waa  all  the  world  to  her,  an  outcast  from 
soeiety,  branded  with  the  stigma  of  pollution; 
afanwDed  and  despiaed,  she  has  nothing  on  earth  to 
MTV  for  but  the  little  creature  who  lies  in  her 
bMM^  and  M  to  her  the  om  little  "  wee  lamb"  in 
lifia*a  ptetate.  Aa  it  grows,  it  needs  food  and 
VaMag,  and  gentle  nursing.  How  is  the  poor 
nether  to  provide  all  this  P  Her  position  ezclndee 
her  from  decent  servioe,  and,  besides,  her  baby 
BJaima  her  care  at  home.  She  cannot  leave  it.  The 
peor  BOfsiag  she  could  provide  for  it  from  her 
aluder  Ineome  would  not  be  of  the  kind,  perhaps, 
t»  which  she  would  trust  her  child.  There  have 
baM  oesea  where  there  seems  to  be  only  one  re- 
aowne-^a  oontinuanoe  of  a  life  of  shame.  The 
atreets  become  her  revenue  j  she  seeks  from  their 
poUtttion  the  means  of  sustenance  for  herself  and 
thskk  peor  babe.  Depravity  does  its  own  work— it 
deprsvas ;  and  this  victim  of  deception  becomes  a 
lost  and  abandoned  creature. 

Bttly  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  her  primary 
tailt  to  have  been  the  same.  Again  the  child  is 
bom;  again  the  famting  heart  of  the  miserable 
moHior  leans  on  it  for  support.  Doubts  rise  as  to 
tb«  means  of  life  she  can  gain  for  it ;  thoughts  of 
frMii  profligacy  arise  ;  she  discards  them»  knowing 
that  a  refuge  awaits  the  child.  The  Foundling 
Hospital  compassionates  her  ease,  and,  emulating 
tte  exumple  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Ohristianity, 
wmjM  to  her,  in  His  words,  as  it  receives  her  child 
w^kkm  its  walls :  "  60  ai^  sin  no  more." 

She  is  happy.  She  knows  that  her  ehild  is  well 
i  for ;  that  it  has  a  for  better  hone  tiwn  she 


could  give  it;  that  it  is  trained  to  a  worthy  pur- 
pose, and  taught  the  things  of  heaven  as  well  as 
thbse  of  earth. 

With  a  lighiel*  faeati  she  fc^eks  her  daily  toil, 
lookifag  to  thh  time  When  hhr  child  may  be  restored 
to  h6r.  That  is  an  object  in  her  life— ^an  induce- 
ment to  good  conduct;  Bbe  lives  fo^  that  child ; 
she  fleiiks  to  redeem  the  pMt,  tb&t  she  may  not 
di^race  the  little  creature  she  loves  k)  dearly,  and 
^hich  she  has  relinquished  from  motives  of  the 
t)urest  self-sacrifice. 

That  woman  i^  redeemed  from  vice ;  and  can 
those  Pharisees,  who  would  have  driven  her  awdy 
with  the  harsh  words  :  "  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holiefr 
than  thou,'*  ^y  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  enbou« 
rages  vice  by  helping  her  and  others  like  her  ? 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  mothers  re- 
chdming  their  children.  One  happened  about  a 
fortnight  since.  An  application  was  made  for  a 
little  giri,  about  fbur  years  old.  The  applicant  (her 
mother)  came  respectably  dressed,  and  bearing  a 
perfectly  respectable  demeanour.  The  inquiries. 
Which  in  all  such  cases  are  very  strict  and  searoh- 
iHg,  as  to  her  mode  and  condition  of  Hfe,  being 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  the  child 
Was  restored  to  her  guardianship.  There  is  a 
strange  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  restc* 
ration,  which  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  course. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  mother  marries — 
not  the  father  of  the  little  foundling,  but  some 
other  man ;  and  then,  when  she  has  the  tneaiis  Of 
supporting  it,  she  applies  for  the  child.  The 
governors  are  extremely  careful  how  they  yield  to 
applications  under  such  circumstances,  wisely  con- 
cluding that  the  chill's  future  welfare  depends  as 
much  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  father- 
in-law  as  on  the  mother.  They  must  be  perfectly 
satisfied  on  these  points  before  they  give  up  any 
child  to  such  guidance. 

The  main  object  of  the  education  bestowed  is  (o 
fit  the  children,  whether  they  be  boys  or  girls,  for 
a  useful  station  in  life. 

The  boys  receive  a  good  plain  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  are  apprenticed  to  some  trade 
for  some  years.  One  of  the  foundliogs  has  bccit 
called  to  the  bar,  but  the  remainder  do  not  apponr 
to  have  distmguished  themselves  in  any  of  the 
more  important  walks  of  life. 

As  music  is  taught  iU  the  School,  a  great  many 
of  the  boys,  from  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
of  the  art,  have  volunteered  into  regimental  bands, 
and  thus  gained  their  living.  Whether  they  become 
musicians  or  meehanica,  the  Foundling  Hospital 
launches  them  on  life  safely ;  it  depends  on  them- 
selves how  they  guide  their  barque,  and  whether 
they  wreck  it  on  life's  shoala  and  quicksands,  or 
steer  it  safely  to  the  harbour  of  respectability  and 
industrious  affluence. 

The  girls  are  brought  up  as  domestic  servants. 
They  are  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  sew.  The 
rudiments  of  a  good  plain  education  arc  given 
them,  and  the  more  intellectual  among  them  rise 
to  the  position  of  teachers  in  oiitionel  schooN. 
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Tbej  r^maiu  m  the  hospital  tmiii  iliejr  are  fifteen 
yetrs  of  age,  bat  sometimes  thej  are  retained 
bejoad  thai  time,  a  discretionary  power  being  com- 
Bitted  to  the  matron  on  ihb  point. 

At  this  age,  then,  under  oidinary  ciroomstanoes, 
the  giris  are  genenllj  placed  out  as  apprentices  to 
domestic  service,  or  otherwise,  for  five  years.  In 
the  oases  both  of  boys  and  girls,  every  indacement 
is  given  to  an  honest  and  useful  life.  The  children 
are  provided  for  until  boys  are  21 — the  girls,  20. 
At  that  age  the  judgment  is  partially  matured,  and 
then  the  Foundling  Hospital,  rdinquishes  ijft  care 
of  its  former  inmates,  and  commits  them  to  their 
own  guidance  and  resources. 

No  institution  in  the  world  can  emtire  the  future 
well*being  of  either  boys  or  girls.  The  most  it 
can  do  is  to  sow  good  seed,  in  the  way  of  right 
principles  instilled,  and  good  habits  inculcated. 
The  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  endeavour 
to  do  this.  The  chaplain  of  the  institution  gives 
religious  instruction  to  the  children,  examines  them, 
and  is  the  religious  superintendent  of  the  schools. 
The  other  teachers  co-operate  with  him,  and  aid 
him  in  the  religious  training  of  the  infant  mind. 
To  the  matron  for  the  girls,  and  the  steward  for  the 
boys,  belongs  the  charge  of  enforcing  habits  of 
domestic  onler  and  punctuality.  They  have  to 
see  that  the  time  and  diet  tables  are  strictly  kept, 
that  the  dothing  of  the  children  is  in  proper  order, 
and  tfai^  the  house  is  locked  up  at  the  appointed 
hour  each  night. 

There  are  many  other  regulations,  too  numerous 
to  specify,  all  of  them,  however,  excellent  in  their 
opention  and  tendency.  The  drilUmaster,  for 
instance,  is  appointed  to  be  with  the  boys  at  all 
times,  to  have  the  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  boys 
out  of  school  hours;  and  always,  whenever  the 
boys  are  employed  at  house-work,  they  are  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  former 
exereises  them  in  drilling,  and  in  games  tending  to 
promote  their  health  and  increase  their  strength, 
*and  walks  out  with  them  as  often  as  he  may  be 
required. 

The  boys  of  Eton  or  Harrow,  or  any  of  our 
other  public  schools,  could  not  be  better  taken  care 
of  in  this  respect. 

Medical  men,  both  phjslcians  and  surgeons, 
attend  the  hospital  whenever  required ;  an  apothe- 
cary is  in  attendance  daily.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  administer  any  medicine  to  the  chUdren  without 
entering  both  the  amount  and  the  occasion  for  it 
in  a  book — a  wise  precaution. 

Country  nurses  are  appointed  for  the  infant 
diiidfen,  and  among  other  regulations  relating  to 
them,  it  is  provided  that  any  nurse  who  has  lost 
two  of  the  children  committed  to  her  care,  shall 
not  have  another  entrusted  to  her  without  an  ex- 
press order  from  the  committee.  This  is  a  pre- 
▼estative  against  carelessness  or  neglect ;  and,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  an  indncement  is  held  out  to  these 
nuncB  for  a  conscientious  performance  of  their 
duty,  by  a  promised  premium  of  twenty-five  shil- 
-^hf^  it  tbt  09^  o(  the  first  year*  ^  any  nurs«  who 


shall  have  reared  a  ohikl  to  tfaitfcnodiiujKrfbct 
health. 

Inspectors  and  inspeotresses  visit  ibcok^es 
where  theee  nurses  reside,  and  see  that  Jto^ABg 
is  done  for  the  oomlort  and  weliaceof  thsdAdRo. 
Thus  the  internal  and  external  amageiaentiQfite 
Foundling  Ho^ital  are  as  admiraUe  as  sj  «e 
can  imagine.  The  greatest  cave  has  hsealabBim 
forming  the  roles  and  bye«laws  of  tiie  flBtabUDait, 
and  the  greatest  care  is  now  taken  i^eafdostlaB. 
The  moral  and  physioal  welfare  of  tke  cUdrnis 
promoted  by  every  human  aieSBS,  hict,  at  veiiid 
before,  it  rests  with  the  children  thansekes  toise 
or  abuse  the  advantages  received,  or  do  iH  oricA 
in  their  after  life. 

In  the  lower  range  of  the  ap«toMats  of  ihe 
hospital  there  are  some  very  beaitihl  puAn^ 
which  it  will  well  repay  the  visitor  to  exaarine.  flie 
celebrated  picture,  by  Hogarth,  of  *<Thfi Maidto 
Finchley,"  is  in  the  secretary's  room.   It  is  i 
specimen  of  the  graphic  skill  of  the  great  aitist, 
and  gives  an  unfavourable,  but  no  doubt  tntlM 
picture  of  the  soldiery  of  that  period.    A  portrait 
of  the  founder,  also  by  Hogarth,  is  in  these  loooi, 
together  with  others  of  celelurated  men  bj  Sir 
Joshua   Reynolds,    Luny,    and  artiats  of  aqu^ 
renown.    That  masteipieoe  of  art,  the  mimd 
'<  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents/'  fay  lUMP^ 
left,  under  the  will  of  Prince  Hoare»  ie  (haMl- 
tution.    It  is  framed  and  glased*    A^f^ 
somewhat  mars  the  eflbct;  but,  as  it  trtiftHoiU  | 
preservation,  we  are  xeoonoiled  totbe«vft^  '  -     i 
We  would  now  revert  td  tl»  «tatt<k"*«ft««ft-  I 
sunce' which  we  mentioned  as  mMaf^^iitaliem 
with  the  ItUle  foundling  who  was  nMsid^ 
a  fortnight  ago.      Stainding  on  an^eil^i^tee 
comer  of  the  relio-room,  is  a  jnctrnpe  hiiidWIy 
imagined  and  executed.    It  represents  a  ^ 
simple-looking  child,  neatly  dad  in  the  foesdh^ 
dress.  The  little  black  frock,  the  tidy  whilstFB. 
and  the  high-crowned  muslin  cap — loddogto?*"* 
and  so  demure  on  the  Httle  creature— are  DslttfaDj 
depicted.     A  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  a(  t^ 
leads  the  child  with  one  hand,  while  withtfceoftg 
she  points  to  a  young  and  respectaUy-^tw 
woman,  who  invites  the  hesitating  ehiid  to  eoeato 
her.    There  are  tears  in  the  eyes  of  this  y»g 
woman,  and  a  loving  look  of  tenderness dwAa 
those  tearful  eyes  as  she  looks  at  the  litHam 
which  betrays  the  relationship  between  thtift.  ^ 
child's  hat,  which  she  has  brought  with  har,0d 
which  lies  on  a  chair  nesr,  together  with  aa«f» 
bandbox  contoiniDg  childish  i^parel,  t^s  ^^^^ 
of  a  mother's  thought,  caie,  and  love.    AkWj 
female  is  in  the  background  ;  we  may  seppoaa  ker 
another  relative  of  the  little  foundliBg,  or  a  tow 
of  the  poor,  sorrowful  mother. 

This  picture  was  painted  some  months  sme^  aad 
the  little  girl  who  was  taken  as  the  mMoC ^ 
rechumed  child  was  the  one  restored  ahoit  a  ^ 
night  since.  At  the  time  the  pietuM  was  pii*^ 
no  idea  was  entertained  that  this  ^hiM  «W^ 
Mainitd, 
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finfe  ft  fiMf  vords  more  abouli  this  pioiare.  Ab 
we  haTe  before  stated,  it  is  beautifully  painted,  and 
thm  is  a  depth  of  truths  and  poetic  feeling  in  it 
wfaiok  doea  as  muoh  credit  to  the  heart  and  mind 
o£  the  artist  as  the  mere  manipnktion  conveys  to 
her  arlirtie  akiU.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
BRMnibw»  who  is  intcoduoed  in  the  background. 
We  reeo§^ised  this  portrait  at  once,  and  were 
tuftised  to  hear  that  the  picture  we  so  much 
admired  vaathe  work  and  produetionof  bis  daughter. 
The  hidy  bids  fair  to  make  a  name  for  herself  in 
the  artiatw  wodd,  «id  we  wish  her  every  success 
in  her  efforts. 

The  Foundling  Uosptiai  is  an  institution  which 
every  one  should  see,  and  every  one  who  can  afford 
to  do  60»  should  support.  Its  site  is  not  far 
distant  from  the  wealtiiy  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
and  it  will  well  repay  any   who  may  visit  it  for 


I  their  time  aud  trouble.     The  sight  of  happy/ well 
I  cared-for  children,  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  tlus  bard, 
j  toilsome  life — a  kind  of  oasis  of  innooeuee  in  the 
I  midst  of  much  sin  and  sorrow,  and  this  thought 
comes  over  one  with  peculiar  force  at  the  Found- 
ling Hospital.     We   look  at   the  children,   and 
contrast  the  condition  in  which  they  are    now 
with  what  they  might  and  would  have  been,  had 
they  not  met  with  such  a  blessed  shelter.     Those 
who  condemn  its  object,  if  indeed  any  such  exist, 
we  invite  to  examine  its  results.     Hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  human  beings,  have  been  reclaimed 
from  misery  and  infamy  by  its  charitable  benevo- 
lence. That  is  worth  striving  for,  surely ;  and  that 
I  is  the  great  result  which  this  grand  charity — for 
I  so  it  may  be  termed — has  so  nobly  and  successfully 
I  struggled  for  and  obtained. 
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"Ii  ia  a  weary  picture.  Patience,*'  said  the  old 
nai^  aa  he  laid  down  the  new^per  he  had  been 
leaduig;  *'Look,  girl/'  he  continued,  pointing  to 
oae  eelnaan»  "  this  is  a  sad  catalogue  of  human 
mimt  and  humio  anfferings.*' 

FatieDOQ  looked  up  from  her  sewing,  but  she 
did  not  ai^  aof  thing,  or  give  an  unmeaning  assent 
to  her  fathet^a  words. 

She  was  a  quiet  little  creature,  (her  name  seemed 
apposite  to  her  character,)  a  girl  of  few  words, 
biit  those  always  to  the  purpose ;  and  that  is  say- 
ing soaethiag  in  these  days»  when  young  ladies 
appear  to  enoUte  the  parrot  and  the  magpie,  and 
shatter  foolish  nothings  which  are  interesting  to 
themselves  alone,  and  perfectly  uninteresting  to 
other  people. 

Her  demure  little  figure,  of  the  smallest,  but 
nest  eorreet  proportions,  always  dressed  in  un- 
obtrusive neutral  ooburs,  might  have  passed  nn- 
Botieed  in  the  work! ;  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  gayer 
sooiea  of  that  world.  A  ball  room  would  have 
been  4  desert  to  her.  The  quiet  ring-dove  utters 
its  gentle  cry  amid  the  solitude  of  the  green 
weocb.  There  it  is  in  its  place — there  it  lives, 
and  lovea,  and  sings  its  own  plaintive  note,  and 
ealls  its  mate,  aid  is  a  happy  little  bird  in  its 
own  placid  way.  But  if  that  dove  were  trans- 
phmted  to  the  burning  Indian  plains,  and  thrown 
among  the  birds  of  bright  gaudy  plumage,  and 
hoarae-soreaming  voices,  which  are  nourished 
hy  those  plains,  and  that  fierce  heat,  it  would 
droop  and  die  of  grief  for  the  sweet  woodland  it 
kad  look 

Patienee  was  the  quiet  little  dove,  dwelling  in 
the  woodland  of  her  home,  making  that  home 
gbd  wUh  the  whisper  of  her  gentle  voice — making 
it  glad  with  her  graoeful,  soothing  mind. 

«1^4— sad^  d«ar  fethor/*  sh«  an«wfrc4t  m  9he 


raised  her  eyes.  "  My  sex  flee  to  works  of  fiction 
for  life's  pictures,  and.  rack  their  hearts,  or  that 
cold  thing  which  lies  where  a  human  heart  should 
beat,  with  the  fictitious  sorrows  of  some  high 
wrought  heroine — a  tragedy  queen,  made  to  order, 
and  fitted  into  every  position  of  difficulty  with  as 
much  precision  as  a  watch-maker  employe  in  ad- 
justing the  wheels  of  a  chronometer,  until,  like 
that  instrument,  she  is  set  a-going,  and  made  to 
tick  out  her  daily  life.  They  had  bettA  go  to  the 
daily  papers  for  life's  histories,  and  read  romances 
of  deep  truth  and  earnestness  th^v.*' 

Patience  resumed  her  work.  How  quickly  her 
white  fingers  performed  the  mysteries  of  seaming, 
and  stitehing,  and  hemming ;  a  sewing  machine 
would  have  felt  jealous  of  those  same  small  fingers 
and  their  celerity. 

"  You  are  right,  girl,"  continued  her  father, 
after  a  pause,  "  and  the  assertion  is  worth  proof. 
We  have  a  quiet  evening  before  us.  Patience,  for 
your  mother  is  gone  to  the  Manse." 

Patience  cast  a  look,  half  mirthful,half  frightened, 
towards  the  door,  and  there  was  something  in  that 
glance  which  seemed  to  say,  that  with  all  her 
demure  little  manner  and  appearance^  she  had 
some  sort  of  merriment  in  her. 

"  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  child,*'  he  oontmued ; 
"  bid  Betsy  set  the  tea>board ;  the  evenings  are 
drawing  in  now,  and  the  fire  is  a  welcome  com- 
panion. I  like  the  winter,  Patienee.  We  seem  to 
draw  more  witbm  our  homes  in  winter.  In  the 
summer,  we  go  afar,  and  gather  notians,  aad  plant 
fresh  thoughts  ;  but  they  are  only  planted,  girl ;  the 
warmth  of  the  home  fireside  matnrea  their  growth. 
Would  that  all  poor  creaturea  had  as  comfortable 
a  hearth,  and  as  good  a  ehikl  to  ait  by  it,  as 
your  old  father.'* 

Thoblaie  shcnt  okoerily  on  his  h«Ufil«ot  fiQ«  s 
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Mtift^  ntoM  int  btkHk  6f  itffi. 


ifid  il  ihbne  on  Another  bMiclM>  wbitfh  itaprintcid 
ft  timid»  gentle  kias  on  tb«t  deAt  old  brow. 

Then  sat  those  two»  father  and  child,  one  on 
etek  ikle  of  the  flre-plhoe — the  tea*table  spread 
82  Oolnfortably,  the  old  dog  dreaming  his  life 
away^  while  the  nm  hissed  its  soothing  aeoompani- 
meat  to  his  breathing. 

"  Now,  Patience,"  pursued  the  old  man,  as  hb 
lookM  kindly  ttthe  dog,  whose  jaw  was  resting  on 
his  fbot.  **  Now,  Patience,  get  the  paper.  This  tea  is 
goodi  lass !  It  is  a  pity  those  poor  fools  who 
qtiaif  the  spirlt^poison  cahnot  be  tanght  td  take 
thfal  in  its  stead.  Are  you  ready,  child  ?  lour 
eyes  are  younger  than  mine,  by  some  two  score 
of  years;  read  to  me  now,  add  111  return  the 
benefit  when  the  advantage  is  on  your  side.** 

He  smiled  at  his  own  good  jqke,  as  he  thought 
it,  and,  sipping  his  tea,  leant  down  to  pat  the 
great  rough  head  at  his  feet. 

Patienoe  glanced  down  the  columns  of  the  news* 
paper,  and  as  she  did  so,  her  face  became  a  shade 
gra?er  in  its  expression.  "  It  is  an  epitome  of 
life's  passages,'*  she  Said,  as  if  uttering  liei- thoughts 
unoonsoiously.  **  Wealth  and  poverty  standing 
side  by  side ;  the  Queen  and  her  gay  court  occu- 
pying one  column,  a  chronicle  of  misery  and  want 
filling  another  near.  Then,  here  are  advertise- 
itlinrs  of  the  World's  pastimes.  Where  the  theatres 
bold  out  their  luring  baits  to  those  who  love  them, 
Afifi  almost  next  to  these,  is  the  sad  account  of 
that  lost  vessel,  the  ill-fated  ♦'  Austria,*'  with  her 
precious  freight  of  human  life.  Does  it  not 
metaphor  the  world,  father  ?  Sorrow  and  joy  dwell- 
ing  SO  nea^  each  other,  separated  only  by  a  few 
tttorow  columns— yet  quite  distinct — each  Stand- 
ing alone,  in  |its  beginning  and  its  ending — so 
rery  near  and  yet  totally  apart  ?*' 

"  It  does.  Patience,**  he  answered,  "  and  you 
nay  pursue  the  metaphor  farther,  and  Call  the 
newspaper  the  world  in  miniature.  Cast  your  eye 
down  each  Oolttmn,  girl,  and  it  will  traverse  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth.  India,  America, 
the  (joldhies  all  are  there ;  and  nearer  home,  Aus- 
tria, Hanover,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  with  Turkey, 
and  the  Russian  Bear,  are  found  ;  and  Africa  see, 
here  is  a  paragrftgh  to  the  swnrthy  negro  race. 
There  lies  the  map  spread  out  before  us — that  is 
the  area  of  man  — the  outward  theatre  of  his 
action ;  hifl  inner  self  is  pictured  on  the  sheet  where 
his  deeds  are  chronicled.  But  read,  child— read, 
and  let  us  hear  this  daily  romance  of  life." 

Patience  drew  thclamp  a  little  nearer,  and  began. 
"  Hew  is  a  rerification  of  my  words,**  she  said. 
"The  paragraph  is  entitled,  *  Her  grave  was  her 
bridal  bed ;'  I  will  read  it,  father.—*  A  funeral, 
wRb  some  degree  of  romance  attached  to  it,  took 
place  on  Saturday.  The  deceased,  28  years  of 
age-^(only  one  year  older  than  I  am,  said  Patience, 
broking  off)— was  the  adopted  daughter  of  one 
of  the  oldest  lady  residents  of  the  town.  She  Was 
to  be  iiarrM,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  the 
nuptials.  A  week  before  the  day  appointed  f6t 
tbd  weiiitig}  alie  took  ^ld«ishe  di#d^aitd  the 


weddiiig  dhy,  ItisteAd  of  Miig  OM  of  ^i  nbt 
season  of  dark  ftoifoW.  Her  WMMiaf  iieM  tai 
her  shroud ;  fthe  was  btried  in  it*  Ealii*  iMtti- 
mental  in  style,  yoU  s^,  fktber."  "  F«ir  tUH|, 
poor  thing,"  murmured  the  old  man,  **ail  l# 
earthly  hopes  quenched  juat  on  Hieir  ftiMiflb^^ 
poor  young  creature  !  And  ber  adoptdA  bmHAT, 
she  must  have  been  the  greater  suflbreri  after  al, 
tatience— far  the  greater  wffertr ;  fyt  ike  taiter 
sapling  had  grown  up  Under  ber  dAre^  antf  ttePe 
must  have  been  much  lovingkiodneta  in  Ae  ka*t 
of  her  who  could  take  A  friefldteae  ckUdi  Aod  mmt  it 
as  her  own — poor,  dear  lady.*' 

"And  the  promised  husband,  fttlKt,'*  added, 
Patience ;  "  how  lonely  he  must  have  been.  P»- 
haps  his  house  was  ready^  the  ^ bouse*  thftt  she 
was  to  make  •  home '  to  hinl.'' 

Her  father  looked  at  her  With  A  pemitl«r  siinile. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  father  P"  st»e  asked, 
half  blushing ;  for  she  guessed  his  thodgbt. 

"Only  that  my  quiet  little  dove  is  a  troo 
woman,  after  all,  and  betrays,  in  ber  ovm  onple 
Way,  the  Working  of  the  female  heart ;  yet,  I  ^ 
the  same,  child — I  thought  of  the  pareni^ — ^yenoC 
the  '  home  * — woman's  world,  the  *  home/  It  is 
only  natural,  after  all.'* 

One  word  here  of  Patience  Maltefftif.  Mer 
father  had  been,  until  the  last  few  venirs,  A  <M#- 
man  of  the  English  church.  AathmA  eompiiftt 
him  to  relinquish  his  rocation;  A  yoffll|ef  WA 
occupied  his  place,  and  he  retired,  with  m  wife 
and  child,  to  a  quiet  bouutry  reskbia66.  It  ttes 
a  pretty  place  that  house,  okl-fAJtitiiici  iH  III 
build,  quaint,  too,  just  the  sort  Of  ^db  PmHliioe 
should  hAve  lived  in ;  it  looked  tike  her,  sobtr  Alii 
staid.  There  wAs  a  lawn  before  the  homtc,  fM 
tall  trees  surrotindhig  it ;  and  thet«  iTto  n  kin  l»- 
fore  the  house,  also,  with  a  bo«t  oft  it.  f^ait  lN#iOt 
of  much  use  to  Patience,  however.  The  r^eiM  if 
this  tenement  were  low,  and  somewhat  lAitIr  $  Imt 
Patience  and  her  father  did  not  cAre  filr  tW; 
it  gave  them  an  excuse  for  oloeiitg  those  rfnass 
the  earlier  in  the  evening — having  tht  htmp  Die 
earlier,  and  thus  shutting  themselves  in. 

Patience  was  the  child  of  her  father's  after  Uk- 
time.  He  had  not  married  in  bis  yooUi,  md 
when  he  did,  it  seemed  difficult  to  asaiga  a 
reason,  for  Ifrs.  Maberley  was  as  diiereui  m  faiag 
to  himself  as  could  well  be  imagined.  It  is  ia 
ungallant  assertion  to  make,  but  a  truilfflil  sae. 
Miss  Martha  Tabbington  had  beett  aa  old  anil 
before  her  conversion  into  Mrs.  Maberlej— *4mSfel 
maid,  too,  of  very  deoided  M»,  The  aabnfa  ibifts 
of  her  youth  began  to  show  unequivocal  sj  lapteaii 
of  turning  grey,  and  there  Were  straage  tellma  k 
her  cheeks,  and  wrinkles  in  her  fordiaad.  Ore 
said,  in  explanation  of  these  signs,  that  aB  Inr 
family  had  become  "  prematurely  old.*'  That  was 
A  questionable  fact,  but  the  doctor  M  nat  aars. 
If  that  were  questionable  another  was  quits  aectaii^ 
i.e..  Miss  Martha  was  on  the  veige  af  ram,  for 
the  bank  in  wkish  herHt^  sMk  dti^etmUtf 
failed^And  aU  she  had  ia  thswarld  waa  iDstia 
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auAncs  f  HUH  vna  vtutmA  ur  liira* 


ihHk  Mwe.  It  MduMMl  a  hard  lol  tor  a  womaa  of 
38|  Ihk  fttt^en  b6^rj«  The  dioetor  fell  that— and 
mahM  htfri  lud  in  that  waj  U  was  not  a  matter 
of  any  great  diffloaltjr  to  assign  a  good  reason  for 
the  marriage. 

Ha  ttadto  heif  an  eaeeUetit  bmlMmd.  Ne?er  did 
he  tiivart  heir  ia  any  wish,  or  gi<re  her  a  word  of 
oiikiadiiM ;  and  he  reapod  the  reward  for  all  his 
goedttesa  m  thb  gift  sha  had  borne  to  him,  their 
oaJj  efaild^  his  daughter  Patienae. 

fceh  Were  her  antecedents  then — now  we  nu^ 
re*eommenae  haf  parMal  of  the  aawspaper. 

'*Here  is  another  esM,  dear  father.  There 
must  hare  been  a  sad  romance  iu  that  lost  life.  I 
wm  read  it/* 

**  Dei  6hiid/*  answered  the  doetor. 

"  At  abont  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
■  '  I  eaanot  see  the  date,*'  she  said,  as  she 
ato|l^  in  her  readingi  '*  I  cannot  see  the  date, 
I  am  faMoming  blihddr  et^ry  day ;  but  the  data 
d00a  not  blatter*  At  three  o*olook  in  the  momingi 
a  woMali  decetitly  attired  was  obsenred  hastening 
towards  Blaekfriars  Bridge.  She  hesitated,  as  she 
aflmMwb^  tha  steps,  then  adt atioing  and  running 
qaiDkly  doWa  theni  and  across  the  logs,  she  pre- 
cifiitated  herself  in  the  water.  She  was  dead 
b^ftW^  asaiatanbe  oould  he  procured." 

^  Daad  in  the  tery  midst  of  sin !— casting  hope 
witfuUiy  away! — daring,  with  impioas  hand,  to 
qaench  time  in  eternity.  It  is  fearful,  girl, 
fearfair 

Ua  old  man's  head  drooped,  as  he  thought  of 
iUi  gtval  hMMkn  sia/' 

"Fferhapt  it  was  her  solitude,  father,"  urged 
PiUiM^  in  her  geatlo  kiadness,  lot iag  to  east  the 
▼«a  of  ahad^  ovar  all.  <<  Perhaps  that  poor 
creaititfe*s  heart  was  broken  by  the  coldness  of  the 
W«fl4  attd  har  distraight  mind  drove  her  to  that 
aaddead.'* 

^^Haarett  gradt  it  might  be  so.  Patience,  added 
ik%  iaotor.  Then  hope  for  her  would  not  ha?e 
dM|  whatl  her  soul  took  its  way  from  earth.  In 
oUeb  limes,  those  of  weak  minds  were  said  to  be 
HMtan^s  fhtrouritesi  and  among  some  wild  Indian 
trihea  the  same  thought  prevails,  and  the  **  Great 
S|Mf  *  ia  held  io  love  the  poor  helpless  idiot.  It 
ia  a  haaavlful  idea,  Patience,  that  Hearen  resumes 
the  guardianship  when  reason,  the  warder,  phiys 
tr«ilor  atid  dasarts  her  post.  Perhaps  Mercy 
direoted  that  Altai  plaoga,  and  Heaven  thus  called 
iM  eraiy  wmdarer  home ;  hut  it  was  a  fearful 
tWngjIirir 

•Maffc  haw  mthlassly  some  east  life  off,'*  said 
PatieDoe,  ''while  others  oling  tenaciously  to  it.' ' 
8M  Mmm  two  womett :  the  one  holding  the  gift  as 
a  heavy  burden ;  the  other  wearily  it  as  a  holiday 
gart^  till  it  waa  torn  from  her.  Granting  reason 
anto  both,  we  might  analyse  the  mind  of  each  at 
tlia  hut  maAeat,  and  draw  strange  pictures  from 
iba  MBtrait/' 

**  Strange,  indeed,  chihit,*'  replied  the  doetor,  as 
hm  lo«hai  Mtitlf  it  the  tai  amhara  ia  the  ilre- 


'*  The  yoang  bride,"  pursued  PatienoCi  "  ellag- 
ing  to  life,  listening  with  a  throbbing  heart  U>  tiie 
words  of  the  physician,  looking  with  a  feveiish 
anxiety  to  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  eeremony^ 
hoping  to  be  well,  believing  in  that  hope,  not 
daring  to  think  seriously  of  the  passiag  cause  of 
ailment.  Then,  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  pic- 
ture— the  anxiety  of  the  weeping  friends— 4he 
loving  care,  the  tendemeas  which  hung  around  that 
bed  of  death — the  olosing  of  the  well  loved  eyes, 
as  the  great  enemy  of  man  fixed  his  seal  oa  them« 
Then,  the  hush  of  that  still  room,  the  darkened 
window,  and  the  silent  step  of  those  who  moved 
about ;  the  sob  of  agony  ami  sorrow,  breaking  the 
silence  of  the  place — ^that  is  one  pioture^  father." 

"And  the  other  girl  P'* 

'*  Is  one  of  terror.  I  see  that  lonely  woman  in  her 
solitary  home.  Her  heart  is  opened  to  my  mental 
vision,  I  read  its  gloomy  page.  There  is  despair 
written  there,  and  disbelief,  and  utter  recklessness. 
I  see  her  as  she  leaves  her  home  and  threads  the 
streets.  I  hear  her  muttered  words*  She  is  alone 
on  the  banks  of  the  devouring  river,  none  to  whn- 
per  kindness  to  her,  none  to  take  her  by  the  faaad 
and  bid  her  live,  and  seek  peace  for  that  restless 
soul  from  Him  who  gives  peace.  And  as  she  looks 
at  the  rolling  tide,  and  thinks  and  knows  ikmi  to  be 
her  deathbed,  not  one  heart  in  this  great  world 
feels  the  wish  or  purpose  to  keep  her  from  it. 
Father,  we  do  not  think  enough  of  tho  narrow 
paths  of  life  which  lead  to  crime }  perhaps  I  had 
been  no  better  than  that  last  woman,  had  ciroitm^ 
stances  placed  me  in  her  stead.*' 

Patience  had  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  the  sight  of 
external  objects  destroyed  the  picture  of  her  mind  i 
but  she  did  not  keep  her  eyes  closed  long.  She 
was  an  active  little  creature  in  her  own  way<— not  a 
bustling  little  body,  like  a  parched  i)ea,  skipping 
about,  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere ;  for  that  is 
the  general  style  of  your  active  people,  making 
every  one  uncomfortable,  and,  under  the  plea  of 
tidiness,  hiding  every  single  thing  which  can  trans- 
form  itself  into  a  **  litter."  Patience  was  not  of 
that  stjrle  of  womankind ;  and  jet  she  was  a  very 
active  little  person,  always  busy,  never  wasting 
one  moment,  like  a  little  bee  gathering  honey,  and 
storing  it  up  in  the  shape  of  useful  acts  and  kitld<^ 
nesses,  till  life's  winter  should  come,  and  its 
summer  and  summer  flowers  be  passed  away.  So 
now  she  rang  for  Betsy  to  clear  away  the  tea-things, 
and  then  she  took  her  work-^basket  and  began 
stitching  away  again. 

"  I  will  read,  still,  if  you  like,  father,*'  she  said  t 
"  but  my  eyes  were  aching-*-tha  newspaper  print  is 
confused ;  the  paper  they  use  too  thin." 

"Too  thia  (br  jour  ayes,  but  not  tot)  thin  for 
their  own  pockets,"  replied  the  doctor.  "The 
paper  is  a  serious  expense^  girl,  and  if  newspaper 
editors  give  us  the  double  sheet — ia.,  eight  pt^pas 
for  one  penny — we  must  expect  thin  papar<  Give 
it  to  ma,  and  let  mo  see  if  I  oaanot  aeleet 
something  cheerful.  When  your  mother  aomas 
hoM  I  shaU  he  seekded^for  yoar  dnU  letbli" 
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• :  Piiianae  tmied,  And  the  •mib  was  of  tmeh 
suimy  brightness  that  it  reflected  bis  words. 

*'  Here  is  one,  child,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  pat 
oa  his  sficctacles,  preparatory  to  reading*-here  is 
one." 

"  *  Efefwment  of  a  ladj  of  fortune  with  a  groom  !* 
A  stnmgo  fiuey  thai.'* 

'*  Yes,**  answered  Patienee,  as  she  sewed  awaj. 

'*  I'll  read  it,'*  said  the  doctor,  '*  or— it  is  a  k>i^ 
paragttph*-!  can  gire  joa  a  synopsis  more  qnickly. 
It  seeMS  that  the  young  lady  some  time  since  fell 
fai  bf  e  with  a  gentleman  who  was  her  equal  in 
workUy  posiiion ;  the  match  did  not  meet  with 
Ike  appvobation  of  her  parents,  who  wanted  her  to 
marry  a  widower.  This  latter  proposal  did  not 
pleiM  the  young  lady,  who  was  determined  to 
hafe  a  Toiee  in  the  matter.  Not  having  any  one 
ebe  to  Ax  bar  aisctions  on — we  may,  I  think, 
aasome  that.  Patience— ^he  made  up  her  mind  to 
Ml  in  lofe  with  her  cavaliere  senrente  of  the 
stables.*' 

^Doee  ii  si^  whether  the  lady  was  the  wooer, 
lalker?'*  asked  Patience,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
"  One  would  fancy  that  it  must  have  been  so,  as 
the  love-Mikiag  was  not  indoded  in  the  duties  of 
ilif  teWMit's  provinoe.'* 

''Thai  faet  is  not  mentioned,*'  replied  the  doc- 
tor; "  but  whoever  was  the  wooer,  the  pair  seem 
to  have  been  of  one  mind  at  last.  They  rode  off 
tegsthnr  one  fine  morning  to  an  hotel,  when 
ikm  lady  left  her  horse,  and  where  the  amatory 
keeper  of  quadrupeds  assumed  the  first  position  in 
the  prooeeding,  and  procured  a  post  chaise.*' 

**  Perhaps  he  rode  postboy,  father,**  suggested 
Patlenoe,  **  and  ran  awny  with  his  bride  in  that 


"  It  wonld  have  been  consistent  with  his  oalHng 
but  not  his  character,**  said  the  doctor;  <*how 
ooold  he  have  talked  to  his  bride,  child,  if  he  was 
bumping  away  on  the  horse*s  back  F  However, 
lei  me  go  on  and  teU  you  the  ending  of  this  dis- 
agreeable a£fkir.  The  lady  and  her  friend  took 
their  departure  southward ;  the  friends  mined  her, 
and  suspected  where  she  had  gone.  Pursuit  was 
oofflmoieed,  but  to  no  purpose — to  use  the  news- 
paper phrase,  '  the  burds  had  flown,  and  nothing 
eould  be  heard  of  them.' " 

"•  And  a  good  thing,  too,  father,*'  said  the  liUle 
deaMure  Patience;  "a  woman  like  that  could 
aevtr  be  a  credit  to  ^ose  who  owned  her." 

**  But  she  had  £10,000,**  added  the  doctor. 

'*  And  that  is,  of  ooorse,  the  property  of  the 
giOQBt*'  said  Patience.  *'  I  hope  he  will  make  a 
geed  use  of  it.  But,  father,  I  don't  think  your 
ttm  so  itttecesting  as  mine;  I  don*t  care  for 
youg  kdies  wlio  rum  away  with  stable  keepers.*' 

** Neither  do  I,  Patience,"  added  the  doctor; 
<f  bttt  I  ease  for  the  great  fact  which  is  demon- 
strated, «ven  in  this  vulgar  tale,  and  that  is,  that 
ym  eannot  bend  the  shoots  of  nature  roughly  out 
«f  theii  natural  oomrse^  without  doing  hiurm,  and 
fMdMiiit  deformity.  If  the  parents  of  that  young 
lady  bad  not  sought  to  foiqe  her  into  an  uawri- 


I  come  umen  with  a  maujaha  i&lik«l,  aha-woald 
not  have  run  away  with  the  gioem.  Tiwc^-Misi 
Patieiioe,  is  a  oup  of  philossfhy,  dcasm  CroK^b 
muddy  puddle  of  a  young  hifs  eseapsdo  wik 
her  servant."  « 

"  Then  you  would  leave  tiie  plant  to  gmfciii 
its  own  untrMaed  way  P*'  asked  PBtieno& 

"No,"  repUed  her  iatbsr;  "rnXK  decidedly  ts 
that  proposituML  I  would  not  focee  tiie  aftasft 
from  all  natural  course^  but  I  aught  Uaim,  it  in  its 
growth,  and  thus,  auJUag  natmio  Tmrteaii  of  out- 
raging her,  prevent  it  taking  a  woong  diwetiaa. 
But  here  is  your  mother ;  go  aad  and  nnot  hit, 
child." 

Patience  laid  down  her  work,  and  left  the 
room  to  meet  hex  mother,  i^ose  fooistapa  wr 
on  the  stairs. 

"Such  a  pleasant  day» Patienoe,*'  nanariBad  the 
female  Maberley,  in  aa  excited  toae;  **e«ck  a 
delightf ui  day !  The  Smiths,  and  tiieHigginaoitt, 
and  the  Tbomsons*— all  oaase  to  diniiw ;  aai  ay 
Uaok  satin  was  quite  righ^  not  too  mo^  or  tea 
Uttle,  just  right.  What's  the  maitai;  daUF* 
she  added,  as  the  light  fell  cm  the  face  of  Pafienea. 
"You  loc^  as  pale  as  a  sheet;  it^salwagrs  the 
same  when  I'm  out ;  you  get  reatog;  and  thiat  lag, 
and  moralising,  and  philosophising,  as  yonrCrthar 
caUs  it,  until  you  have  no  more  lila  m  job.  thaa  a 
tallow  candle!  What  hate yoa  faoeadolagaR the 
evening  P**  •  • 

"  Reading  and  sewing,'*  aaupoed  Aiionaafc     - 

"Reading  and  sewing;"  eehaed  lies - 
a  tone  of  contempt;  "reading  and. aeanini 
deed !  good  for  yoor  poiff  eyaa^  OBriaaaly* 
what  have  you  been  reading  P'  continued  the  < 
bMly,  as  she  entered  the  room  wheca  the  doctor 
was  sitting. 

"The  newspaper,"  said  Patienae;  takmi^  her 
former  aeat  by  the  table. 

"The  newspaper?"  repeated  her  ontker; 
"  that's  why  yon  look  pale.  You've  baea  penag 
over  some  nasty  murder ;  that's  jaat  yoar  style. 
Patience,  and  your  father's,  too,  Gonie,  avn  % 
havn't  you  been  reading  a  murder^  aad 
moral  deductions  from  it  ?** 

"In  one  sense  I  may  answer.  No;  ta  i 
Yes,"  replied  Patience;  "what  do  jam  oall  a 
murder,  mother  P*' 

"Now  hear  her,"  said  Mn.MabeEkj;  ^hm 
her— she  wants  to  know  what  a  mudar  is.** 

"  What  y<meaU%  murder,*' 

"What  I  call  a  murder,"  repliod  her 
"  why  I  oall  a  murder  a  murte  to  ba  aar^  wA 
nothing  elae.'* 

"Not  >  very  hidd  czplaBation^'  reottrkad  the 
doctor;  "try again." 

"NotlneidrwaBhttre^y;  "MtloaidfkMr 
can  I  be  more  ludd,  sir  P" 

"By  throwing  a  little  mora  Ughl  oa  Ife  i^b. 
ject,  and  stating  pfadnly  w^  a  yoor  opimm, 
constitutes  a  murder." 

Mrs.  Mahet^y  was  engaged  ia  talrimg  at  aad 
depoaitiiig  suadry  artioba  of  «ltiia. 


Bumxe  rnuM,  mm  uaama  ur  jar** 


'^Inule  o«i»  PatlBmse^"  she  remarked.  The 
nmirk  eerUinly  did  not  apply  to  the  salject  of 
iMeni  dimiBilon,  bni  it  did  apply  to  acrimsoa 
(Una  on^  sbatrl,  wbioh  she  removed  from  her 
fbonlden.  *'  Inside  oat.  Patience,''  she  eontinoed, 
**ahMy»ibld  a  shawl  inaide  out;  and  here's  my 
cap^not  omshed,  I  declare,  tho«gh  thi^  eah  of 
a  stabb  boy  shored  me  into  the  carriage  like  a 
aaok  of  voeL  I  think  he  had  been  drinking,  for 
I  iiflavd  him  say  something  about  '  trundling  an 
oU  woman  home^  and  getting  nothing  f(ur  the  job.* 
It  WIS  an  unbecoming  Bpesdi  to  make  of  his 
nntress.  Of  eomse  he  ipoke  of  his  mistress ; 
yet  she's  only  thirty-five,  or  thereabouts.  There, 
Pttienoe,  nam  Pm  alL  right,"  said  her  mother,  as 
she  took  the  opposite  chi&  to  her  husband  by  the 
file. 

"And  BOW  UXL  us  what  a  murder  is,"  resumed 
the  doetor,  returning  to  the  old  point  of  attaoL 

'*  Why,  how  you  do  go  on  with  the  horrors, 
dootoi^"  replied  his  wtfe.  "  I  dedue  you'd  give 
one  the  ahirers  in  no  time ;  do  talk  of  sometMng 
note  jovial,  if  you  can." 

"Describe  a  murder,  then,  and  I  will." 

"  WeU,  then,"  she  began,  fairly  obliged  in  self- 
defence  to  eoneede;  "a  murder — but  bless  me, 
doetor,  ife  on  the  stroke  of  twehe ;  don't  talk  of 
suoh  thiiifs  ncrw*^if a  positively  horrid." 

'^Tstt  ua  wiuit  a  muider  ia,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  man,'*  she  answered, 
»8  ahekxiked  nBTFensly  round  the  room.  "  Why 
a  HMtdar  is  when  a  man  k^  a  man,  or  a  man 
kila,  a  woouuiy  or  a  woman  kills  one  of  her  own 
set,  or  one  of  the  other  ;  that's  a  murder,  to  be 


*f  And  is  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  under- 
stand  the  term  murder  P"  asked  Patience. 

"  les,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"  Then  the  destruction  of  life  under  other  cir- 
omnstances  is  not  murder  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  have  not  read  a  murder  to-night."  said 
Patienoe^  with  her  quiet  smile ;  and  now,  mother, 
we  wifl  talk  of  anything  dse.  Here  is  something 
you  may  like  to  hear  of,"  she  continued,  as  she 
leant  down  to  look  at  the  paper  again. 

"  What  is  it  r  asked  Mrs.  Maberley. 

"A  hanging,"  was  her  reply,  as  she  oast  a 
pemdiar  smile  at  her  f athcnr. 

"  A  haiqfing.  Patience,"  exckimed  her  mother ; 
"well,  yon  4^0  a  cheerful  companion  for  a  dark 
mgbt ;  yoQ*d  make  the  mutes  of  a  funeral  look 
ntriy,  you  would.  As  if  hangmg  wasn't  next 
door  to  murder,  and  a  very  thm  widl  between." 

"A,  hanging,**  ooBtbued  Patience,  still  bending 
down ;  "  a  hanging,  which  was  fixed  for  to-day, 
bat  now  oairaot  take  place  till  to-morrow,  it 
seems.*' 

'*  Whai  a  shame  to  keep  the  poor  wretch  in 
suspense,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  forgetting  her 
terror  in  the  interest  of  the  suliject. 

^Kewohalns  had  been  provided,  and  everything 
done  to  bring  ^ie  opevations  to  a  successful  issue," 


omtinued  Patience,  still  reading  from  ihfr,  news- 
paper. 

"  Ohains !"  echoed  her  mother ;  "  are  th^  going 
to  hang  him  in  chains,  child  P  I  thought  all  that 
was  over,  and  that  they  used  a  rope  now  P*' 

"  The  preparations  are  of  a  very  eomplicated 
nature,"  said  Patience,  still  reading  from  the  paper ; 
"and  it  is  determined  not  to  run  any  rbk  of 
failure  by  precipitancy.*' 

"  The  preparations  complicated,  and  Culuce  by 
precipitancy !  Why,  Patience,  wlmt  can  the  man 
have  done,  for  the  'hanging'  to  be  a  matter  of 
such  mighty  preparation  P  The  Mannings  were 
hung  wiUiout  any  such  fuss ;  what  need  they  make 
such  a  bother  for  bow  P" 

"His  ultimate  fate  is  to  send  forth  a  tone  of 
warning  to  the  country,'?  pursued  Patience^"  put^ 
ting  in  her  own  remark  as  she  reUaqnished  the 
paper  and  resumed  her  work. 

"Tone  of  warning!  Do  talk  sensei  and  not 
poetry,  Patience,'*  said  the  now  irate  lady.  "I 
hate  people  to  speak  in  riddles,  and  edl  it  poetry, 
forsooth ! — say  that  others  will  take  warning  ffom 
him." 

"  Very  well,  mother,"  rq>lied  PatieiMe ;  ''I  wiU 
adopt  your  words,  and  say, '  many  will  tdra  warn- 
ing from  him ;'  and,  I  may  add,  his  vome  will 
resound  in  many  an  ear— and— " 

Her  mother  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"  Voice  sound  in  many  an  ear  !'*  riie  endaimed 
in  wrath ;  "  why,  you're  a  positive  idbt,  giri;  how 
can  a  dead  man  speak  P** 

"  I  did  not  say  he  was  to  be  a  dead  man,  mothcTi^ 
answered  Patience. 

"  Not  a  dead  man !"  was  the  rejoinder ;  "and 
how  can  a  man  be  hung  in  chains,  under  sneh  very 
strict  preparations  for  'subbess,'  as  they  call  it, 
without  being  a  dead  man." 

"I  did  not  say  a  warn  was  to  be  hung,  motiier,'' 
she  replied. 

;*  Not  a  man  P"  asked  Mrs.  Maberly,  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  bespeak  the  belief  in  her  dan^- 
ter's  lunacy.  "  Not  a  man  P — ^then,  if  not  a  man, 
it  must  be  a  woman  P" 

"  No^  mother,"  said  the  provoking  Patience. 

"Not  a  woman P — then  it  must  be  a  chfld— 
yet,  they  don't  hang  children." 

"  Nor  a  child  either,**  answered  Patience- 

"Then,  who  in  the  name  of  fortune,  is  heP" 
asked  Mrs.  Maberly.  **  If  neither  a  man,  womaa, 
nor  a  child,  what  is  he  P" 

Patience  waited  a  moment.  She  could  not  de- 
stroy her  mother's  look  of  inquiry,  so  she  waited  a 
moment,  and  then  answered,  in  her  own  quiet  waj, 

**Ee  is — a  bell— and  viio  may  be  known by^ 
well-known  patronymic  of  '  Big  Ben  of  WesMa- 
ster.'"    . 

"Ugh !"  said  Mrs.  Maberiey ;  "  why  eotddn't 
you  say  that  at  onoe,  and  not  mislead  oneP^' 

"You  mulead  yourself,  dear  mother,"  repM 
Patience.  You  built  the  structure  on  the  Idee 
foundation;  I  only  added  a  little  matitBtw^mi 
then  to  asrist  in  ito  erection.'*       '    ' 
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'^  A  grMi,  lumberiog  ibing/'  nQ«l«04  ib«  lady, 
as  if  she  must  vent  her  wrath  at  something,  aud 
now  burled  it  at  the  bell  "  A  great,  lumbering 
thing ;  there  was  a  flaw  in  ^he  casting  of  the  first, 
I  think,*'  she  added. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor;  "revarsing  the 
geoeral  order  of  thiqgs,  that  saved  the  monster 
from  hanging  for  a  time ;  but  the  same  fault  has 
brought  many  a  man  to  the  gallows — a  flaw  in  the 
cutiqg,  mother  (he  often  called  her  mother).  A 
flaw  in  the  casting  has  ruined,  before  nowi  a  nobler 
work  than  the  great  bell  of  Westminster.  But  it 
is  downright  cruelty  keeping  Patience  up  any 
longer.  Go  to  bed,  girl,  imd  we,  mother,  will  re- 
pair to  ours.** 

**  A  nice  person  yon  are,  doctor,'*  began  Mrs. 
Maberley,  w  soon  as  they  ware  in  a  position  to 
eommence  a  curtain  leotorp.  *'  A  nioe  person  yon 
are,  doctor,  to  bring  ifp  a  young  woman !  Why,  if 
Patience  was  always  with  you,  she  would  be  the 
Terriest  little  *mope*  in  Christendom.  Pretty 
subjects  of  oonyersation  for  her,  indeed^murders, 
and  suicides,  and  philosophy.  It  is  nnhealthy, 
doctor.  Philosophy  sets  girls  thinking  too  mueb, 
and  makes  tbem  pi^e/* 

"  Patience  is  not  a  girl,"  remarked  the  doctor, 
quietly. 

'*  Well,  a  woman,  then ;  how  yon  do  carp  at 
words ;  Patience  has  learned  tbat  triok  of  you.** 
(The  bell  had  sqggested  that  remark.) 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  in  dissent. 

"  Then,  why  should  you  tell  her  all  the  horrid 
things  you  do,  mi  make  her  read  the  newapapersP 
There's  plenty  of  reading  in  the  world  with- 
out newspapers.  Mrs.  WiHougbby  won't  ha?e  one 
in  her  house.  She  says  they  are  not  proper  for 
girls  to  read.  Her  girls  don't  look  at  a  paper— 
they  never  sec  one — and,,  mark  the  consequence, 
doctor.** 

«*  I  remember  perfectly,'*  he  replied,  *'  speakiqg 
ifi  her  eldest  daugbte^  ^bout  some  passing  event 
of  note—- sometlung  that  every  one  was  talking  of 
— she  knew  nothing  about  it,  because  she  never 
saw  the  daily  papers.  I  felt  rather  curious  as  to 
the  state  of  Mias  Willougbby's  mind.  I  wished 
to  ascertain  what  she  had  leam^  of  the  world  and 
its  ways.*' 

"Nothing,  I  sbpqld  hope,'*  ^  Mra.  Maberly. 

"  Your  hopea  are  verified,"  replied  her  husband, 
«  but  you  make  a  great  mistakjs  ^u  hoping  them. 
She  knew  literally  nothing  of  life,  or  of  it^  gr^at 
scenes,  sins,  or  purposes.  I  ascertained  the  exact 
amount  of  knowledge  she  di^  possess,  and  found  H 
to  extend  tq  a  smattering  of  many  things,  and  t^ 
pretty  correct  notion  of  the  >ray  iu  which  a  young 
kdy  should  behave  in  a  ballropm.  Is  that  know- 
ledge, and  the  attainment  of  it  the  proper  olgept 
fer  woroa^i's  labour,  mother  f ** 

Mrs.  !^|aberly  would  never  yield  a  point.  Like 
an  old  veteran,  she  held  by  ber  position  ti|l  the 
last,  giving  up  inch  by  inch,  as  the  enemy  pre^sec) 
^r^lj  on  her. 

'*  It  is  better  than  fljliqg  l^er  rn^nd  wjt)^  all  tbf) 


indecencies— yea*  doetor,  I  repeat  tbe  i?eri-*« 
indecencies  of  the  paper.*' 

♦'No,"  replied  the  doctor;  "yon arewro^; 
bnt  it  not  neeessary  to  select  tbat  olasf  ef  litm* 
ture  from  the  journals  of  the  day.'* 

"  Why,  you  did  it,"  replied  his  wjh.  * W 
woman  wbo  ran  down  the  steps  of  W«Uaiia*«f 
Bridge,  and  tumbled  into  the  water,  wu,  no  ^^ 
some  dirty  trollop  of  the  atreeta.'^ 

**  Martha,**  said  the  doctor,  sternly,  "in  abiok 
of  l^isdom,  whiob  you  profess  to  read,  are  viittfa 
these  words:— 'How  abidetb  faith,  hope,  u)d 
charity,  and  the  greatest  of  tbeae  is  ehir^<' 
Bemember  tbat,  and  be  more  guarded  ia  jom 
judgment.  We  have  no  evidenoe  to  prom  M 
poor  creatare  to  have  bemi  ona  oC  tbe  mifortaute 
class  you  name ;  but  even  if  she  were,  wife,  woiU 
there  be  any  graat  barm  in  botding  ber  ap  to 
Patience  as  a  warning,  and — ^nny,  do  not  ftew*— 
an  object  of  compassion.*' 

"  An  object  of  compassion !"  axoUimadt^eMf> 
"  Doctor,  you  have  goqe  right  mad.  Ano^wtrf 
compassion  I  Why,  you  shonld  teach  Patipn^atd 
despise  such  people.  An  ol|ja^  of  oempvpoii, 
foFiooth  1  I  suppose  jsext,  air*  the  ^eovpvaoa* 
will  lead  yon  to  taking  the  er^qiiea  by  the  M> 
and  bidding  your  girl  do  tbe  sanoe.*' 

"If  she  eottld  dp  tbem  good,  and  leaiaiB m 
erring  sister  from  tl^a  patha  pf  fioa,  I  wodd  ^ 
her  do  that,  and  more;  and  my  pure,  rigbt;fl»b^ 
Patience  would  be  none  the  worafi  fw  tbe  «vi> 
bnt  better,  it  may  be— far  be^e^  I  will  tell  j^ 
a  little  atory  from  real  life,  Mertb^— n»e  of  jeai 
fictions — bnt  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  Yoq  \M 
that  at  one  end  of  the  railway  which  runs  IbiMp 
this  pkee  stapda  a  Urge  c^)d  thriving  ei(y.  Ilt^ 

city  there  is  a  well-known  locality  name4 

but  its  name  matters  not.  I  cannpt  tell  jeu  ^ 
state  it  is  in  now,  \k^t  formerly  it  waa  tbe  kebto- 
tion  of  tbe  most  abandoned  wqmen  in  tha  eitj. 
The  clergy  visited  it,  but  came  away  heart-wi 
with  the  hardeneci  yipe  they  i^itnpaai^-  V^'  *^ 
that  time  (I  speajc  of  twenty  yefun  ag^W  ot  vMsa)) 
there  li?^d  in  Bristol  a  CbristHMI  My,  qf  bolfl  ^^ 
nqdannted  ppnrage  in  the  paus^  of  right.  ShaM 
heard  of  all  tbis  vipp,  and  elfp  ^etfonniqpd  to  M 
what  she  could  do  Awards  wprking  a  paift  '^ 
waa  a  brave  thought^  but  it  nppded  )ibr|va  befri  to 
execute  it.  Perhaps  tl^arp  w%a  aa  ii)ue)k  QaKnP 
required  for  that  attempt  as  fyf  tbo  noida  ealPlf*>^ 
of  ber  wbo  tpp4^  our  Orimei^  epl^ieiy-  9^* 
ever,  t|ip  brafc  heart  was  up  \p  ||a  woik.  W 
e^oplleni  woman  ^pt  out  Q|ie  finp  fforqinf  oa  te 
deed*pf  charity;  sbf  threaded  tbe  etrpatsqffki 
drpadfq)  locality,  and  apo)i:p  tft  it*  iftlft^i  }^ 
W2^  heaped  qn  ber  a^  flrat,  as  \^^  cptnra  for  ay 
generosity  apd  qelfden^l;  Unit  im  *be  IWJ 
but  she  was  not  to  bo  deterred  from  W 
worlc.  She  went  qn  ^il) ;  eaol^  i^  tp|u^(ll* "^ 
seen  traveraing  thfit  ^i§iJ4f t.  4  cl^9ime  eai^  9*!* 
its  inhabitants.  TJfpy  c^ed  te  oS^  mg^  ;jhl 
let  hpr  now  pasa  in  a^e^efir^r4]»t  V||  WWlpJ 
gaii)p^(    M^tlia  few  i^>t))9  my  WHI^^ 


vpl  iW  uuwmifid  id  fciviJatj,  ^i  anflAgguig  iu 
h»r  iutereit.  Anather  oliaqge  came  over  tbe  oon- 
du(tt  ^f  tl)p«e  wrct(jbe4  wpmen,  ftQ4  ft  f«w  words 
o(  grpeting,  ftn4  »ow  ^  ya41y  §milo,  oftentiipe« 
wolcom^  ner  (^  she  wenli  ftmoQg  tbem.  Years 
p^,  ^p  W^  their  friend— ^he  friend  of  some, 
^  l^JMitt  ^Qj  looked  dailj  for  ber  pojning,  and 
ISfMmed  from  ber  ^p  live  an  honest  life*  Was  that 
wofaaa  degraded,  mother,  by  \m  labour  f  Wonld 
«iie  bi|ve  bien  the  ppblci:  oreatore  bad  she  deapised 
ibose  fallen  ereatorps,  and  stood  aloof  frpm  them 
b^i  their  tpupb  should  eoptHmioate  the  bem  of  her 
spotless  garment  ?*' 

Th^r^  was  something  vprj  like  a  tear  glistening 
iu  (be  ^e  pf  bis  wife,  as  tbp  doetoi;  waited  for  ber 
answec  <'  I  dp^'t  kuow  bow  it  i«,  doctor,**  she  re. 
iniM^^d  a(  la§t,  "  but  aomebo^  yon  alwi^s  bring 
m  to  yotti  w«y  of  tbiqkipg.  Of  ooar9e  that 
woaum  was  f^i  exoellent  prpatuie ;  I'm  8^re  X  wish 
I  was  likp  her,- 

f'Kaeh  14  bia  Qwn  vooatiou,  Martha,"  replied 
the  doctor,  *f  you  ha?e  yqur  duties  here  ;  each  iu 
hil— or  ber,  ip  this  case — owp  vocation." 

'•  But,"  said  Mrs.  Maberley,  as  somp  of  ber  old 
fws\  iptippd  to  ber,  <*but>  doptor,  ypa  wonld  not 
ba?e  Fattpupf  go  aud  do  like  that  ?— it  would  not  be 
9afo  doptor^  not  at  nU  s%fe/' 


"  Tbere  I  pgr^e  witb  ymi,*'  be  ranUed*  "  Patip^uiP 
is  too  youpg  for  work  of  that  sort-  Tbe  iady  I 
spoke  of  wi^  a  married  woman  of  mature  years  and 
experience.  Yet,  although  Fatieu9f  oaunot  puter 
on  such  a  labour,  she  can  take  the  first  step  to  it, 
by  learmng  that  sucb  evils  e^t,  ^d  by  imbibing  a 
spirit  of  kind  compaisioq,  not  toleraiiou  Martbft 
for  those  who  fall  into  error.  So,  eveu  from  those 
parts  of  the  daily  papers  which  ^(rs.  Wiliopghby 
would,  I  auppose  blush  to  r^d,  i^  womfw  of  ^igbt 
mind  may  draw  valuable  lessons  of  life.  L^t  ^ 
girl  read  the  world  aa  it  really  is,  Martha,  not  as  it 
is  painted  iu  work?  of  4cti(m.  Truth  is  al^i^d 
valuable,  and  a  truthfql  picturp  qf  tbe  world  iji 
found  in  tbe  daily  papers.'* 

f  Not  always,  doptpr,"  wpUed  bis  wibi  trup  to 
herself  iu  standing  to  her  defences.  "  Not  ^wm%  % 
I  have  beard  you  say  tbat  tbe  reports  arp  cpqkp4 
aud  bashed  pnd  made  to  suit  eitber  public  or  priv^t^ 
interests.** 

Tbe  doctor  smiled,  '*  It  mfty  be  so  sopaetimpff/* 
bp  answered;  -'  but,  ^  a  rule,  ia  tbe  upwaptippn 
you  get  as  truthful  a  picture  of  tbe  world  as  you 
can  fiud  apy  where.  I  an  veiy  tirpd  Mvthfts 
good  night." 

(Toheetmtktwd,) 


TBS    GREAT    E48TBIt.N. 


Toi  t^ondop  ri^er  swarms  witb  vessels  of  all  ^bapps 
sqd  ^ifces,  qa  t^e  Lopdon  streetq  swarm  with 
Tpbicle^.  ]joiidon,  however,  has  one  rirer,  but 
nira  streets.  Tbp  breadth  of  the  Thaetes  is  qq 
f4r9itpge  thpreforp,  bqt  oqe  that  pannpt  be  easily 
iopfcased ;  and,  iq  some  parts,  more  breadth  would 
be  useful,  frequently  the  ^mall  fry  bavp  difficulty 
iq  esi^ing  from  the  Iqrger  \  qpd  if  a  I^ondou  driver 
deservps  oredit  for  bringing  his  wbeels  to  thp  edge 
of  %  aplUsiqn  without  qiaking  one,  q  Thames  pilqt 
i^  9i  ^ast,  equqlly  pommepdable  fqr  worl^ing  bi^ 
wqy  in,  oot^  aqd  through  the  maxe  of  ships  and 
steaiqers  thqt  swarm  like  bees  qt  tbp  4oor  of  a 
Grpw4e4  hive.  Many  pf  these  vessels  take  gro- 
tp^ue  shapeq ;  but  none  pf  thpm  are  more  amusing, 
M  perbqps,  qtore  dangprpus  to  nqvigate,  tbqu  tbe 
agdpq{turql  boata,  which  coqie  up  tbe  fire^  eqrry- 
iog  q  great  brpqdth  of  sail  qbovp  whqt  sepm^  to  be 
^  frnq  yqrd.  The  ripks  of  the  yard  8tan4  far 
abof  e  the  depl^^  aqd  are  closely  piled  tpgptber.  Thpy 
seeiq,  in4ped,  tp  be  hay  or  straw  stacks  on  a 
wooden  frqme,  with  hpge  polea  abpTP  and  eails 
arpqpd  them.  Their  mana^eqiept  is  q  mystery  \ 
yet  they  qre  ^layigated  generally  without  accident, 
collisipl^  Q|:  daqtage.  Tbp  hpr^  of  Londou  depena 
vgpn  theqi^  in  up  umall  de^pree  for  their  dajly  food, 
«q4  tjiey  are  tbo  only  floating  things  that  carry  the 
gm^  part  of  tbeir  cqrgo  outside;  pnlesq  tbp 
rafbi  ^  %ber,  wbic^  floqt  afqj  w^tb  tbe^qselvqq, 


Thp  Tbqmea  qbqunds  with  ^hips  pi^d  atpqmer^  \ 
hut  the  latter  arp  shabby  pd  sn^qll  sp(^piiqeu9* 
With  the  excpptioq  of  the  Scotcb  ateamera  from 
the  Easterq  ports,  fpqr  or  nq  Iqrgp  4t^pmer«  go  tQ 
the  Thames.  Tbe  American  ttteaqaers  app|^  tbe 
Western  ports ;  and  tbe  Oripntal  and  West  Indiauq 
are  at  bofne  in  Southampton.  Tbp  pbanpel 
steamers  stqp  at  Bovpr  or  Folkeqtone ;  qnd  witb  qll 
the  advaqtages  qf  a  noblp  and  wide  riyer,  steqming 
has  never  been  well  rpprf  sentpd  in  tbp  lopal  trado. 
of  Londou.  The  Thames  steamers,  in  qpuointqipqtp 
and  rapidity,  arp  fqr  bphipd  tbose  of  the  Clyde ; 
altboqgb  bQth  rivers  have  to  conteqd  with  siqiilpr 
rqijwqy  pvajry. 

The  building  of  ^team  ships  has  been  proapcutp4 
for  many  yeara  on  the  Thamps ;  but  poqU  and  iron 
are  dearpr  tbvi  on  tbp  Clydp,  wbile  probably  build- 
iqg  ground  costs  more,  wages  mqy  bp  bigheri 
and  tb^  results  bavp  npver  equalled  tbo<^  of  thp 
5f  eatern  river,  pither  iu  thp  engiuepring  or  ship- 
building departments.  It  is  diffipult  to  as^i^q 
reasons  for  the  superiority  of  spiqp  iQCqjities  ^ 
certaip  trqdeq.  Tbej  sepm  to  flouriab  m^  t^o 
root  in  particular  quartprai  without  aqy  qpparp^t 
capsp.  Needlps,  ^e  believe,  caqnot  be  producpd  iq 
any  quqrt^  so  "^Al  q^  in  Eedditcn  \  qnd  Coyentry 
haa  long  plqimed  fujperiority  \n  ribbons  anq 
watches.  Tbe  rea§pna  which  poqfpr  \vl  cqtlefj  | 
sort  of  monopoly  on  S^eifld^  Q)a|  (^^le  f[Y(H  tbQ 


G^de  ite  ad? antaget  in  •teMn-et^^ine-uakiiig.  II 
WM  the  native  river  of  steaming.  There  the  art 
began,  and  it  has  alwaja  kept  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Scott  Eosaell,  a  Gljde  engineeer,  of  an 
iagenioos  torn  of  mind — ettablished  some  years 
ago  a  huilding-yard  upon  the  Thames.  He  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  magnificent  in  some  of  his 
ideas ;  and  he  seems  to  have  long  entertained  the 
project  of  a  large  ship.  He  was  supported  in 
this  scheme  bj  Mr.  Brunei,  also  an  engineer  of 
bold  character,  and  in  his  achievements  daring- 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  the  common  way  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  consolida- 
tion of  these  ideas  on  the  Great  Eastern  occurred 
originally  to  Mr.  Brunei,  or  to  the  builder,  Mr. 
Scott  Russell.  They  may  have  both  been  engaged 
in  pondering  a  Noah*8  ark,  to  be  navigated  by 
James  Watts'  patented  power,  at,  or  nearly  at,  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Russell  believed  that  Uie  bulk 
of  the  vessel,  with  corresponding  power,  woald 
tnsare  more  than  the  average  speed.  .He  calcu- 
lated on  twenty*four  miles  an  hour  at  one  time, 
if  we  correctly  remember.  That  was  a  good  reason 
for  building.  He  estimated,  on  better  data,  that 
the  ship,  from  its  magnitude,  would  take  a  large 
caigOk  along  with  coals  sufficient  for  any  voyage. 

Noble  thoughts  often  perish  from  the  want  of 
means  for  their  reduction  to  practice!  After  the 
Great  Eastern  existed  in  the  mind,  and  on  the 
paper,  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  the  plan  was 
devised»  they  needed  shareholders.  These  were 
to  be  the  heroes  of  the  scene.  They  were  found 
after  the  advertising  common  in  such  cases.  A 
capital  was  fixed,  a  ^company  was  formed,  money 
was  paid,  more  was  subscribed,  and  the  keel  of 
the  Great  Eastern  was  laid.  From  the  oommenoe- 
mmit  this  ship  was  an  interesting  olject.  As  the 
shape  and  size  became  more  defined,  the  interest 
increased.  The  magnitude  of  the  ocean-palace 
was  celebrated  in  the  press,  and  discussed  at 
meetings  of  the  scientific.  The  proprietary  paid 
caUs  with  commendable  regularity.  The  money 
"sunk"  as  the  great  framework  of  iron  rose,  but 
the  nation  b^an  to  feel  pride  in  the  progress  of 
the  Great  Eastern. 

The  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company  had  a 
nominal  capital  of  ^xty  thousand  twenty^pound 
shares,  which  should  have  produced  £1,300,000, 
with  power  to  stretch  the  share  list  out  to  one 
hundred  thousand,  which  would  have  yielded  a 
capital  of  two  millions.  The  Company  never 
meant  to  spend  all  this  money  on  one  ship.  One 
was  to  be  built,  and  then  another,  and,  perhaps,  a 
third,  until  a  fleet  floated  in  the  Australian  and 
East  Indian  trades ;  for  the  company  was  fonried 
to  prosecute  them. 

The  gigantic  vessel  was  an  idea  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  times.  It  was  to  be  a  herald  of  peace. 
As  the  Crystal  Palace  progressed  at  Sydenham, 
the  floating  palace  b^;an  to  be  built  at  Blackwall. 
It  was  on  May  Day  of  1854  that  a  com'mence- 
ment  of  the  operations  was  made.  May  Day  is 
auspicious,  and  it  was  selected. 


Tkm  ifttMCst  ktih^i 
of  the  proprietary  were  ■niiitmiei  If  md 
reports  of  progress,  read  isnllytoiiia  wmkm 
of  the  British  Assoeintmn  ISie  ishiw^k  ii 
yard  was  pushed  on  as8i^bou^»  yet  ikv»iet» 
sarily  tedious  woric  Thfee  yean  hsA  p^ 
and  at  last  the  sharehohleis  beoama  kpiliflilai 
weary.  The  ship  had  eoLhauslsd  i3^mim,mi 
for  some  time  the  operations  bad  heeitaoniBiri 
by  the  company's  dirootocs.  Hsailf  thns  aA« 
half  years  after  its  oonmeaeement^  the  vmelw 
declared  ready  for  the  liver,  hj  Mr.  BbmI,  tk 
engineer.  Then  oame  the  tag  of  wv.  ThBfB» 
tion  arose  by  what  power  woaii  fte  shipkii' 
duoedtotakethewata.  The  Gtsat  BsstaaM 
been  built  with  one  side  to  the  river.  The  kntk 
could  not,  therefore,  be  eondiwted  ii'the  ewMa 
manner.  For  that  ezigsooy  pkms  had  h«af» 
pared.  They  were  new^  It  was  afl  a  mHr 
altogether.  Thus  interest  was  ii^aiisd  to  «Bk 
step.  An  experiaient  was  iavolfsd  in  essk  BOfs* 
ment.  The  launch  beeame  an  expai— t  d 
intense  and  national  interest.  But  whit  w 
there  to  launch  P 

A  steamer  680  feet  kmg,  83  feethfM  aidf8 
feet  deep,  built  entirdy  of  ires,  with  a  dsiM 
frame,  forming  thus  a  ship  witlda  a.  ahi^  ^  Ai 
intervening  space  between  tbs  oulsi  "!^,^ 
inner  case  is  the  best  faidlast^fiom 


for  if  it  be  useful  for  no  other  purpessb  ilefl«^ 
safe  shipment  of  water  at  any  tine  ;  mi  ^v^ 
carry  nearly  three  thousand  ions  of  thai  eka*^ 
with  the  advantage  of  dischmging  a.timutfd* 
fifteen  hundred  tons  when  the  prooBm  hsdoav 


agreeable  or  necessary.  Thia 
more  than  a  furlong  in  lengthy  sad  hia  tp^ 
capacity  than  the  luger  estimates  ef  Iksh*!  i^ 
that  have*  been  formed  in  modeca  tiaMi.  l^ 
rows  of  figures  have  been  published,  as  if  tocia- 
whehn  men's  minds  wi^  naval  statisUsi.  &* 
plates  of  iron  used  in  the  oonstnelkm  of  ^ 
Chreat  Eastern  were  thirty  thousand  in  nuaherj  m 
the  rivets  were  three  millions.  The  iron  ^  ^ 
ship  wttghed  ten  thousand  tons ;  and  the  wog^ 
which  Idi,  Brunei  had  to  push  into  the  lifv  ^ 
the  side,  was  neariy  twelve  thousand  teas.  A> 
edifice  of  iron  stood  upon  launching  wifik  vW 
extended  beneath  the  Thames  to  a  point  whae  khi 
vessel  would  take  the  water.  Tfaelaunshasy 
only  to  push,  and  the  ship  was  expected  to  n^^ 
Twelve  thousand  tons  are  not  however  eai3y  po^ 
especially  if  they  do  not  stand  on  a^Mrp  adist. 
Twelve  months  have  neariy  passed  riass  th 
commencement  of  the  hunehug  proeess.  Ht 
Brunei  was  ready  on  the  morning  of  the  3ii  a 
November,  1857,  and  J&fiss  Eojpe  was  also  iti^ 
That  lady  gave  the  ship  a  name;  but  (he  vm 
did  not  toke  to  it  kmdly,  became  auily,  >^^ 
and  vindicated  the  vii  inerUm.  Mr.  Braat  W 
not  employed  power  enough  to  pash  oa  ih>;^ 
side  or  pull  on  the  other.  Six  feet  !»«•#>■• 
on  the  first  effort ;  but  Leviathan,  as  t^  "^^ 
been  now  named,  refused  to  move- 


Mofe  ]^di«ii&  potrer  was  ob- 
kMk-^iMovr  atrmgik  on  tbe  south  side — more 
pHngretnogtb  waslodged  in  the  bed  of  the  riyer ; 
kit  llwjafNiratmns  raqiured  two  or  three  weeks, 
adtjlht  next  effort  gained  only  a  few  inehes. 
9lf  Jf  diqr  the  slap  was  mo?ed  little  bj  little,  now 
Nm  l*e«  Ml  thea  the  stam.    Rumoiirs  of  all  bad 
ifuMm  inatei  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
ifMMft  ita  ehsiieiij.   At  one  time,  Leriathan 
wm  Wawid  far  lalfing  down  aud  cnishing  mnlti- 
liies,  like  Dagon.     At  another.    Leviathan  had 
aalj  awk  in  the  mad  and  was  fixed  immoTeably. 
A&theie  statements  were  sospieions,  happily  never 
isriCed.    If  the  ealeulatbns  of  the  moving  power 
^■piiiid  were  under  the  mark,  those  of  the  per- 
MMat,  or    supporting  strength   wanted,   were 
flafioient.     The  way*  were  irm.     Leviathan  stood 
en  ways  beneath  the  stem  and  stem ;  bat  the  mid* 
4ip  was  free  and    unsnpported.       Old  sailors 
hinted  that  Leviathan's  baek  woald  be  broken ; 
bat  tlie  Ttbs  were  literally  of  iron,  and  the  spine 
was  atfooger  than  they  supposed — being  of  iron, 
apkte  one  ineh  thick  and  two  feet  wide.     Levia- 
than stood  firm,   Iherefore,   and  one  day,  towards 
the  end  of  Jaanary— indeed  the   very  last  day  of 
hnmuj  in  the  present  year — after  the  Thames  had 
benaidiBg  &  little,  and  a  little  more,  at  each  pash, 
th^rittr  beeame  offended  with  this  Leviathan  and 
itaitaftuhbom    ways,  asserted   the   supremacy  of 
water-. over  even  twelve  thcnsand  tons  of  iron  in 
ifeii««stta«gaiuKed  ^e,  and  carried  Leviathan  off 
Mi^''  The  laaneh  was  said  to  have  cost  nearly 
antfifandoad  thousand  pounds;  but  there   must 
kM»  hatfn  m  salvage  of  planks  and  timber,  cradles 
wti  w$^  eqaal  to  a  little  fortune. 

'iitffr  in   nactic^l  history  had   there  been   a 
huMch  equal  to  the  fioating  away  of  Leviathan. 
Bosons  of  all  classes  and  countries  waited  on  the 
kirthofthe  naonater,  and  they  were  allowed   to 
vak.    The  Court  paid  repeated  visits,  but  Levia- 
than was  deaooratio,  and  would  neither  be  coaxed 
nar  pushed  into  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Boyahy.    Firm,   stiff,  and   upright,   even  in  the 
pwaenae  of  Uer  Majesty,  stood  the  sullen  and 
saiiy  ahtp ;  and  Gterman   Dukes  and  Duchesses — 
perfectly  royal,  and  Prussian  Princes  aud  Princesses, 
with  all  tbo  fire  of  the  Brandenburgbers  burning  in 
than,  had  no  influence  wliatever  over  the  modern 
ariu    At  last,  on  tlie  very  last  day  of  January,  the 
operation  waa  oompleted.     Some  (lersous  held  that 
the  new  name  had  brought  eahimity  and  expenses. 
They  dialikad  Leviatlian,  because  it  was  Scriptural. 
Hm  smie  peofile  must  have  been  moved  sadly  by 
the  namaa  of  the  three  pretty  pioneers  of  trade  be- 
tween   Africa    and  Britain— Faith,    Hope,    and 
Charity ;  and  yet  these  were  very  beautiful  names. 
Soaw  of  these  good  individuals  being  rather  scant 
of  Toadi^,  had  mistaken  Leviathan  for  Behemoth, 
aariBeheoioth   for  Beelaebub;  although  the  Xing 
of  the  aea,  deaoribed  in  magnificent  language  in  the 
41al  chapter  of  Job,  had  no  relationship  with  the 
Prinee  of  Derfcness. 
LeriathMi  ebo  was  net  a  new  name  for  a  ship. 
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mitn,  broiglit  fcmr  bimdred  dailj  nutort ;  jet 
eroa  on  the  best  dajs  its  saloons  are  lonely  and 
itiU. 

TIm  vpper  deek — when  np  all  iho  long  ranges 
of  steps  from  the  le?el  of  the  decks  on  the  rifsr 
sieamecs  ike  climber  reaches  that  elcTation — pre-^ 
senis  the  longest  way  upon  the  waters  that  nan 
can  tread  without  a  miracle,  lliere  is  nothing  like 
it  BOW  npon  the  earth  ;  for  the  great  ship  whidi 
rested  upon  Ararat  hu  long  ago  mouldered  into 
rottenness.  The  walk  is  something  like  a  pyramid 
lefersed — that  is,  the  Tisitor  seems  to  sojourn  on 
the  base  of  a  pyramid  turned  uppermost,  and  planed 
straight  and  amooth  Cor  his  convenience.  Forta- 
Mtely  the  end  is  not  a  peak,  but  a  ridge  two  feet 
wide,  as  already  stated.  The  whole  affair  resembles 
the  upper  section  of  Arthur's  seat,  cut  off,  and 
tnnkbbd  o?er  into  the  Frith,  and  there  made  into 
aa  island ;  only  we  should  have  that  wicked  peak 
again,  so  perhiqps  a  section  of  Salisbury  Crags  may 
be  a  more  literal  illustration. 

The  view  of  the  river  is  amuMng  from  this 
exalted  position.  The  little  boats  on  the  water, 
many  feet  beneath,  look  insignificantly  ludicrous. 
One  feels  contemptuously  even  towards  the  ugly 
manufactories  and  warehouses  on  the  river's  banks ; 
and  they  are  peculiarly  ugly.  The  feeling,  even 
of  ^e  nervous  mind,  on  this  splendid  esplauade  of 
dei^,  is  that  of  security  and  steadiness.  The  idea 
of  being  sea  sick  would  not  occur  readily  to  any 
mortal  here,  and  that  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
passenger  mortals  would  not  be  sea  sick.  The 
storm  around  and  beneath  might  rage  inexorably 
and  maliciously,  but  the  magnitude  and  strength 
of  the  ship  give  the  idea  that  it  would  not  battle 
with,  but  trample  over,  the  waves.  Great  sailing 
ships  are  registered  up  to  two  and  three  thousand 
tons,  but  the  Great  Eastern  has  a  registry  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  thousand  tons,  and  may  take 
other  four  thousand  tons  by  builder's  measure* 
menta.  To  move  the  vessel  and  this  prodigious 
weight,  a  combination  of  screw  and  paddle  steaming 
has  been  proyided,  along  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  sailing,  in  this  case  made  extraordinary, 
for  the  ship  is  to  mount  six  masts,  although,  at  the 
present,  she  has  none,  and  they  will  carry  six 
thousand  ^ve  hundred  square  yards  of  canvas — a 
breadth  sufficient  to  catch  and  employ  an  enormous 
quantity  of  wind. 

The  steaming  powers  are  devised  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  The  engines  are  larger  than  those  in 
use  for  marine  purposes ;  but  their  magnitude  is 
not  so  much  a  source  of  extra  power  and  security 
as  their  number.  The  deck  is  pierced  for  five 
funneb,  which  are  to  be  connected  with  ten  boilers, 
to  be  heated  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  furnaces. 
The  funnels  will  be  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
engines  for  the  screw  are  counted  as  four,  and  each 
of  the  four  cylinders  may  work  separately.  They 
are  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  to  be  wrought 
by  six  boilers,  and  each  of  these  boilers  will  have 
twelve  furnaces.  The  builders  calculate  that  they 
may  be  wrought  up  to  six  thousand  five  hundred 


horse  power,  but  a  more  reasonable  mekosiflgvS 
give  two-thirds  of  that  strength.    The  ibsr  eq|iiet 
destined  for  the  paddles  are  of  the  ssiae  tecUx 
as  those  intended  for  the  screw.    Tkeyiisret 
foorteen  feet  stroke,  and  working  ekvea  stnU 
per  minute,  with  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per 
im^  on  the  boiler,  they  will  give  a  thres  thossul 
bone  power.    The  builders  redLoa  tUt  %  per 
cent,  may  be  added  to  that  working  pover,  vitb 
perfect  security.     The  paddle  boilers  sis  said  U 
be  perfectly  safe  at  a  pressure  of  sixty  ponsdspcr 
indi,  and  Uie  higher  oalcalation  of  povei  proeeeci 
upon  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  wk 
Ten  boilers  have  been  provided  for  esdi  of  tk 
paddle  engines,  or,  altogether,  forty  boilers  in  Ous 
department.     The  paddle  wheels  are  fiftj-eight  bet 
in  diameter,  and  they  weigh  ninety  tons  each.  Tlie 
screw  propeller  is  twenty-four  feet  in  disoieier,  aad 
weighs,  along  with  its  four  armi^  thirty-sereatoit. 
As  the  engines  may  be  connected  or  disoonoected 
rapidly,  the  utmost  provision  that  can  bs  obtaned 
has  been  procured  for  the  safety  and  the  wldBf 
of  the   ship.      Twelve  thousand   hone  povcfr 
according  to  these  calculations,  may  be  enpls^ 
to  drag  this  floating  city  over  the  wstes.   Tb 
proportion  is  two  tons  per  horse's  powtf,  sodahooU 
be  adequate  for  the  speed    whereat  the  Omt 
£astem  is  now  expected  tu  reach,  or  eighteea  wSm 
an  hour  for  all  the  twenty- four.    This  is  aU^ 
speed  then  has  been  attained  hitherto^  sUhn^ 
the  Persia  has  not  often  fallen  far  short  sC  ^ 
milesge ;  and  sailing  vessels  of  the  Aberdeen  hm 
—the  clippers,  for  which  that  port  is  oeldirsUd-^ 
have  approached  the  rate  for  short  diBtaoott. 

The  calculation  for  the  Great  Eastern  gNCS  tii 
miles  per  day  and  night:,  and  we  hais  oaJ^f  ^ 
multiply  by  six  in  order  to  bring  oat  the  fsct  tint 
the  great  majority  of  voyages  might  be  iadiW 
within  the  week.'  The  distance  between  as? 
places,  now  two  weeks  separate,  is  within  the  V^ 
miles  of  the  Great  Eastern's  wooding  weeks.  TM 
consideration  is  important  for  travellers,  who  sig^ 
rise  on  Monday  morning  in  the  cold  north,  sni  g^ 
into  the  tropics  bug  before  Saturday  night 

The  Great  Eastern  will  take  a  large  coapas}^ 
her  voyages.  She  has  been  calculated  to  einj 
eight  hundred  first  class,  and  two  thonsand  seeoiJ 
class  passengers.  The  lower  deck  has  five  asloQi^ 
and  they  are  thirteen  feet  and  two-thirds  in  heig^ 
The  upper  deck  has  other  five  saloons,  of  twdn 
feet  high.  These  rooms  are  apacious.  Tbele^ 
is  sixty  feet  in  the  bwer,  and  aeventy  feet  ia  til 
upper  saloons.  There,  is  room  in  them  for  a  Im^ 
company,  and  it  will  all  be  required  if  the  hif^ 
be  occupied.  They  form  the  moat  attractiie ptsBi* 
of  the  ship  to  ithose  who  are  aoantovidt* 
steaming.  They  have  breadth  and  haght  safa*^ 
for  proper  ventilation,  an  advantage  not  saftflirff 
secured  in  steamers,  although  so  ueeeseaiy  Iv  >!• 
comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  berths  aid  tki 
saloons  are  alike  unfiniahed,  bnt  the  evidamitki^ 
they  would  afford  spacious  acoommodathm  mt^ 
all  visitors  to  regret  their  ""  ^ 
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the  liwTwh  of  the  yessel,  the  proprietary  have 
discovered  their  poverty.  That  operation  cost 
more  money  than  they  supposed,  and  the  ship  has 
stood  as  still  ever  since  as  any  vessel  can  stand 
which  is  subjected  to  the  wind  and  tide.  Captain 
Harrison^  at  the  head  of  24  men,  remains  on  the 
ship,  but  the  latter  are  little  more  than  exhibitors. 
We  should  like,  above  all  events  that  can  now 
oocur  to  the  Great  Eastern,  to  see  her  captain  at 
tlie  head  of  four  hundred  men,  and  ready  for  sea. 
Many  monetary  schemes  have  been  devised  for 
that  puq>ose,  but  they  have  all  failed  hitherto. 
The  shareholders  have  paid  six  hundred  thousand 
povnds,  and  they  are  naturally  reluctant  to  pay 
more  money  until  they  see  some  probability  of  a 
return.  A.  negoeiation  was  commenced  with  the 
€h)?enunent,  in  the  hope  that  the  ship  might  be 
pttrehased  for  the  value;  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  family  examined  the 
▼eseel,  and  admired  her  magnituik.  Members  of 
Parliament  and  Ministers  of  State  have  visited  her ; 
they  wrought  themselves  into  admiration  of  her 
oiq)abilitie8 ;  but  they  have  done  nothing.  A  report 
obtained  circulaticHi  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  to 
boy  the  Great  Eastern  for  France ;  but  that  has 
died,  Kke  many  otlier  rumours,  away  in  the  distance. 
The  €keat  Eastern  stands  immoveable,  notwith- 
staiiding  aH  these  statements.  From  two  to  three 
tandred  thousand  pounds  would  still  be  required 
to  iimh  the  vessel.  All  its  fittings  and  furniture 
have  to  he  found.  For  the  money  pud  the  pro- 
prietors have  the  hull  and  the  machinery.  The 
berths  and  the  saloons  in  the  more  advanced  part 
of  tiie  ship  are  in  an  unfinished  state.  In  other 
pwrta  the  skeletons  are  not  yet  run  up,  and  the 
builders  have  not  got  so  far  as  bare  walls. 

Bren  in  their  existing  troubles,  the  sharehqlders 
might  have  put  one  or  ttvo  of  the  saloons  in  decent 
order.  People  want  to  drink  or  eat  after  a  voyage 
on  that  turbid  stream— even  a  short  one.  Persons 
of  ddieate  stomachs  and  tastes  might  not  consider 
ihm  river  a  good  appetiser ;  but  all  travellers  are  not 
of  peculiarly  delicate  organisation,  and  the  Great 
Sttstem  mi^t  have  been  a  favourite  honse  of  en- 
tertaiiment  during  the  summer  months.  As,  how- 
ever, a  hotel  on  the  river  of  its  magnitude  woukl 
■ot  pay,  we  trust  that,  ere  another  summer  come, 
Captain  Harrison  will  have  no  room  for  visitors, 
t»ttt  that  a  bosy  corps  of  artisans  will  be  engaged 
in  fitting  his  vessel  for  the  sea. 

A  new  joint-stoek  company  is  proposed  to  he 
mado  out  of  the  wred:  of  the  original  shareholders 
if  pomkk.  The  capital  paid  already  will  be  in 
rcaJifcj  sai^,  and  the  shareholders  will  have  a 
prefereaee  in  the  issue  of  new  shares.  This  plan 
iB  more  advantageous  to  the  rich  shareholders  than 
to  munj  of  their  partners  in  the  specuhition.  The 
ot]»r»  or  poorer  classes,  can,  however,  we  suppose, 
transfer  their  right  for  new  shares  to  any  person 
^vbo  will  give  a  premium  for  the  chum.  So  far 
«•  we  eomprebend  thia  plan,  a  shnpler  scheme 
hare  beem  to  fiaish  .the  diip  by  preferenoe 
Then  worid  have  atfli  been  hopes  to  tiie 


original  shareliolders,  for  the  Great  Eastern  may 
yet  remunerate  all  parties.  One  million,  or  nearly 
one  million,  upon  a  single  ship,  is  a  great  burden 
on  the  earnings,  and  a  terrible  venture  to  the 
proprietors;  but  even  fifty  thousand  a  year,  or 
one  thousand  a  week,  may  be  overcome  by  the 
capacity  for  carriage  which  will  be  possessed  by 
the  Great  Eastern.  Its  passenger  fares  to  Aus- 
tralia would  run  up  to  £120,000,  if  the  berths 
were  all  full ;  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  the  voyage  ont  and  in  might  nett  two  hundred 
thousand  to  a  quarter  of  million  pounds.  The 
ship  can  carry  ten  thousand  soldiers.  There  is  an 
advantage  on  its  decks,  moreover,  for  part  of  the 
military  might  be  shipped  as  recruits,  and  un- 
shipped  as  soldiers.  They  might  be  drilled  during 
the  voyage.  At  twenty  pounds  eaeh,  which  is  a 
very  smidl  sum  indeed  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  sd- 
diers,  by  steamers,  to  India,  the  price  would  he 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  GevemmeBl 
might  oppose  the  risk  of  shipping  an  armj  on  ft 
single  steamer ;  but  we  may  live  to  see  laige  ships 
considered  safer  than  small  vessels  for  the  oonvey- 
ance  of  soldiers.  The  estimates  are  given  only  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  Jarge  ship  in  earning 
money. 

Its  speed  and  its  stowage  for  idl  the  ooak 
necessary  upon  the  longest  possible  voyage,  if  it 
followed  the  shortest  praetioable  route  from  one 
part  to  another,  are  elements  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  any  [reckoning  of  thb  nature.  It  must  make 
more  voyages  in  a  given  period  than  any  existing 
vessel,  or  its  achievements  will  disappoint  every 
person — from  its  builder  to  its  visitors.  The 
passengers  require  board  and  lodging  for  a 
shorter  time  than  on  old-fashioned  ships, 
although  the  fear  that  they  will  never  be  sea-siok 
comes  up  to  check  off  the  hope  of  economy  upon 
food.  We  can  make  nothing  of  that  item  in  onx 
catalogue  of  savings. 

Next  oome  goods.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  goods, 
and  the  highnt  prioe  always  commanded ;  ten 
thousand  out  and  in  would  surely  gain  two  pounds 
per  ton  eaeh  way,  or  forty  thousand  altc^her. 
The  Great  Eastern  should  not  be  an  object  of 
despondency  even  as  a  trading  vessel. 

On  that  account  we  would  ^eem  any  effort  fair 
to  give  the  original  shareholders  some  interest  in 
their  property  and  venture.  They  deserve  support 
from  the  Govemmrat  and  the  nation.  They  gave 
their  means  to  solve  a  problem,  and  to  make  a 
profit,  but  the  problem  came  first.  To  the  Athmtie 
Tdegraph  Company  two  governments  have  given 
practical  assistance.  Hie  Great  Eastern  is  equally 
experimental.  Its  suceess  would  be  equally  im- 
portant. It  would  introduce  a  new  era  in  sailing 
and  steaming,  and  take  half  their  terrors  and 
one-third  of  their  time  from  voyages. 

Britain  would  be  ashamed  if  the  Gh^at  Eastern 
Were  sold  from  its  shores  unfinished.  That  sale 
would  iniict  disgrace  upon  us  all.  R  would  not, 
fiooreover,  he  a  sale  proceeding.  A  power  has 
been  buSt  upon  the  Tbatties  that  may  be  aHke 
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important  in  peade  of  war.  EigUteen  miles  an 
hour  comprises  impanity  from  parsoit.  A  trans- 
port with  tbe  acoomroodatioa  of  the  Gh'eat  Bastern 
and  this  speedy  would  be  a  terror  in  the  channel 
daring  war.  It  could  land  an  armj  on  many 
points  of  the  Channel  in  three  or  four  hours. 
That  feature  in  the  ship^s  powers  should  not  be 
forgotten.  £v6n  as  a  transport  for  goods,  tlie 
material  of  war,  this  ressel  would  ba^e  sared  its 
Talue  ten  times  o^er  during  the  Crimean  war. 

Other  vessels  of  a  similar  sise  could  be  built, 
indeed ;  but  when  f  la  two  years,  in  three,  or 
four.  Three  tears  might  decide  a  war,  and  an 
enemy  should  not  have  a  monopoly  of  a  great 
instrument  for  three  years— eren  three. 

The  Chreat  Eastern's  power,  as  a  battering-rsm, 
has  never  been  reckoned.  The  knock-djwn 
strength  of  twenty-fire  thousand  tons,  at  a  speed 
of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  must  be  overwhelming, 
and  it  will  belong  to  this  vessel.  A  ship  of  the 
line  would  go  down  at  ita  touch  like  a  shallop.  Its 
speed  would  enable  it  to  overtake  the  quickest 
sailing  or  steaming  transport.  Among  a  fleet  of 
traosportsf  defended  by  a  navy,  it  would  carry 
havoc  unequalled  since  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
Armada  and  Elizabeth. 

Broadsides  could  be  poured  into  the  gigantic 
assailant,  but  that  would  be  heartless  work,  aud  it 
could  be  strengthened  in  a  manner  to  defy  all 
ordinary  shell  and  shot  nnder  half  hundred 
weights.  It  could  be  strengthened  sufficiently  to 
use  up  many  shells  and  much  shot  before  it  were 
crippled.  It  is  a  ship  within  a  ship,  and  science 
offers  many  media  of  filling  the  vacuum  that  would 
aid  in  deadening  shot,  however  powerfully  flung. 

Our  Government  have  never  considered  the 
battering  power  of  these  "  twelve  thousand  horses" 
in  iron  cases.  The  mom  that  dawned  on  a  gallant 
navy  steaming  over  the  Channel,  with  a  hundred 
transports  in  their  wake,  would  see  a  noon  of 
suffering  sueh  as  has  not  been  witnessed,  if  this 
monster  of  the  sea,  cased  in  adequate  arnnmr, 
vomiting  fire  and  shot  from  a  thousand  guns — and 
it  mi^ht  carry  them — were  set  loose  to  work  all 
the  evil  in  its  power.  Mast  and  pennon  would 
sink  beneath  its  blow,  until  the  sea  were  strewn 
with  tbe  wreck,  and  tbe  sands  covered  with  the 
dead  of  a  great  army  and  a  powerful  navy. 

The  idea  of  employing  ships  merely  to  ran 
in  and  strike  down  opponents,  fightbg  as  bulls 
struggle  for  supremacy,  has  been  discussed  for 
iome  time  in  Prance.  Yessels  of  a  parueular 
build  have  been  proposed;  but  in  that  combat 
weight  will  always  be  successful.  A  greater  ship 
than  tbe  tyrant  of  the  Thames  may  be  built  iu 
future  years ;  bat  they  must  be  futare^  and  be 
some  way  in  the  future.  It  can  have  no  match 
on  the  waters  until  1861.  That  is  a  consideration, 
and  one  that  should  be  decisive  with  Parliament, 
in  reqniring  the  OoTeniment  to  bstrnct  the 
Admirall^  to  BMke  terma  for  tbe  Ghreat  Eastern, 
if  no  private  anangeneDt  be  eompletod  for  the 
employment  of  tbe  vasiel  nnder  the  British  flag. 


The  large  steamer  will  ^ve  to  t>e  s  better 
bridge  across  the  Atlantic  than  the  eaUe  of  tiM 
Telegraph  Company  has  yet  been  beneath  iti 
waters.  The  issue  of  the  floating  ezperimeot  b 
even  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  tpeet* 
lalion  sunk  among  the  precipices  and  rocks  of  Ifce 
Atlantic.  A  comfortable  and  rapid  psss^e  onr 
the  ocean  is  of  more  value  to  society  on  both 
sides  than  iostao  aneous  messages ;  and  ss  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  necessary  to  try  the  expsiftne^ 
have  been  paid,  its  trial  should  now  be  secored. 

All  novelties  were  to  be  displayed  or  to  be 
employed  on  tbe  vessel.  Tlie  electrie  Mgbt  wm 
to  cast  a  Wue,  pale  radiaoee  over  its  way  apos  tbe 
waves,  marking  it'for  many  miles.  llieBtectrfi 
Telegraph  was  to  convey  the  captain's  orders  te 
enginemen  and  helmsman  with  all  the  qnicknees 
of  thought.  Gas  was  to  be  manufeeted  oi  tfe 
premises,  for  tbe  enlightenment  of  tbe  pisw- 
gcrs.  A  printing-ofllce  was  to  supply  inteUeoloil 
wants.  The  squares  and  slrecia  were  to  be  m^ 
and  numbered.  Gay  were  all  these  visioos,  iti 
very  pleasant;  but  they  were  the  iadolgences ef 
youth.  Some  of  them  may  be  forgoltoo— neie 
of  them  may  be  soon  realised ;  but  the  grwd  •irt 
— the  ship  afloat,  equipped,  and  finished,  tad  wdy 
for  work— is  still  a  praetieal  purpose,  wfciefc » 
thousand  men  would  realise  before  midsttWier. 

The  British  navy  has  been  a  sink  of  cajAilfcr 
experiments.  Some  of  its  vessels  ralijht  hiv*bwi 
sheathed  with  silver  at  the  nsons^y  pidd  forlbw; 
but  half  a  million  more  might  be  voted  <«*»ei- 
periment ;  for  it  is  not  notr  altogetlur  is  IW 
character.  There  is  no  doubt  thj*  ibe  €f«* 
Bastern  is  capable  of  being  a  cheap  mi  tSM 
transport.  Nothing  experimenld  exists  t»  Ih* 
subject )  and  the  ship  might  be  booght  and  ilaiiW 
for  half  a  million,  or  for  £600,000. 

A  Government  that  has  conceded,  gitet,  m 
paid  so  much  for  the  thin  line  which  biadsi  ^ 
binds  in  dumb  ineftciency,  Ireland  to  Newfei*^- 
land,  should  stretch  etiquette  till  red  tape  b«k^ 
before  this  ship  be  allowed  to  leave  our  •»*«« 
under  a^  foreign  fiag,  or  remain  longer  a  moB«s«^ 
of ^  niggardliness,  anchored  in  the  highway  tl» 
nation.  The  shareholders  are  entitled  to  aid  » 
to  consideration  from  their  contribetioas  Uw 
solationa  of  a  practical  point  in  nautieil  •fc"*^ 
The  public,  we  believe,  want  to  witness  the  *«*• 
The  steady  current  of  visitors  to  tbe  ahip  axbWi 
a  genend  curiosity  regarding  the^palaosef  tje 
deep,*  which  some  persons  was  pleased  to  Ba«c*» 
mltheugh  the  palatical  attribute  are  ail  F<"P^ 
It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  likea«fj*| 
palace,  or  any  other  strange  work  in  ■•"■^jr 
is  entitled  to  the  same  consideratian ;  wdPv*"- 
ment  must  not  meet,  and  part  again  lor  the  1*^ 
recess  of  1859,  wiihont  securing  the  cmapj^^ 
our  quickest  messenger  in  peace,  and  tt^mpf  • 
war,  unless  the  Company *s  sebease  mi^  be  ««««■ 
fnl;  but  that  we  hope  nay  be  ike  cssei,  odi^ 
those  who  have  borne  the  brnntof  thess  p9>^ 
may  Becure  t^  honoor  and  the  praflt 
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MY  UNCLE  AND  THE  THREE  BALLS. 


Oh  1  mj  pruphetie  •oal— injr  ouole.— JEbmleC 

He  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor 

Who—left  a  pledge  behhuL—OOver  CMdfmUh. 


No  OTie^  I  uusi,  from  the  aboye  heading,  will 
suppose  tbat  I  am  about  to  talk,  after  the  roan* 
aer  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster  King  at  Arms, 
of  pedigreea^  family  quarterings,  lions  rampant, 
leopards  coucbant^  or  the  like;  neither  am  I 
going  to  inflict  family  secrets  upon  the  patience 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  amused,  and  don't 
eaie  if  my  whole  line  of  aacestors  were  aoster- 
vengers,    or    prime    ministers.       I    am    not 
about  to  speak  of  "  my  uncle"  in  that  way,  but 
to  sketch  a  body  of  **^ uncles"  generally,  none  of 
vhom,  I  confess  at  starting,  are  connected  with 
BM  by  the  tiea  of  blood*idationship,  though  I 
have  been  oa  visiting  terms  with  some  of  them, 
•ad  have  (or  had,  till  I  narrowed  my  circle  of 
icquaiaiaoce)  suudry  neat  little  cards  of  theirs 
ia  my  possesaion,  as  memorials  of  past  intimacy, 
loa  may  by  this  time  perceive,  that  I  intend 
to  speak  of  "  my  uncle  "  in  a  commercial  sense — 
"wy  uqcle"  round  the  corner  of  this  street,  and 
leund  the  OMrner  of  many  and  most  other  streets 
in  London,  whether  he  rejoioeth  under  the  name 
of  Attenboroagb  (and  that  name  is  omnipresent 
ia  the  hue),  Yaughan,  Livermore,  or  Brown; 
ttaiio  speak  of  divers  other  uncles  whose  names 
are  Cokeo,  Ahrahams,  Levi,  and  Emmanuel, 
aod  whose  "three  balls"  hang  up  in  golden 
splendomr  over  the  various  doors  of  my  many 
uucles    in   this  modem  Babylon,     And  your 
perception  is  true ;  I  do  mean  to  apeak  of  an 
uacle  in  that  sense  solely,  just  now.     And  here 
I  entreat  all  respectable  readers  to  refrain  from 
pnjudioe,  if  I  in  any  way  shock  their  feelings 
oy  my  vulgarity,  in  selecting  such  a  vulgar  topic. 
Vulgar?    good  friend.    Undoubtedly  poverty, 
bunger,  thirst,  homeless  condition,  and  broken 
fc«arts  are  very  vulgar.     God  help  the  poor 
<9«atnre8  who  are  vulgar  in  that  sense  in  this 
Sreat  town  1  their  name  is  '*  legion,"  and  that  for 
n»auy  of  them  doth  "my  unele  " provide  a  Sun- 
day's dinner,  and  a  clean  shirt,  I  know  well.    It 
is  customary  with  some  people,  who  were  never 
theniselves  "  hard  up,"  and  who,  of  course,  know 
notUng  about  "  my  unele,"  to  say  that  every 
naa  who  calls  upon  his  relative  under  the  sign 
of  the  three  golden  balls,  is  of  necessity  a  scamp 
who  pawns  his  coat  for  gin.     Now  that  is,  on 
the  whole,  an  unfair  statement  of  the  case,  as  I 
hope  to  show  ;  for  there  be  nuiny  hard-working 
men  and  women  in  this  town,  with  wretched 
homes,   and    screaming  children  huddling  to- 
gether for  warmth   before  a  burned-out  fire, 
ohiMitn  to  whom  meat  is  a  luxury,  from  its 
mity,  and  bread  and  butter  not  always  attain- 


able  every  day;  there  be  man 
poor,  (people  to  whom  a  call  on  "  i 
occasionally  indispensable ;  and 
terms  exacted  for  the  kindness 
sometimes  called  very  cruel  by  per 
a  pound  was  never  worth  more 
shillings  at  any  time  of  their  life, 
that  a  pound  is  often  worth  far  mc 
day  than  it  could  be  on  another,  am 
gready  to  grumble  thereat. 

The  Lombards  were  the  first 
pawnbroking  into  England;  the 
which  hang  like  apoplectic,  overg 
over  my  uncle's  door,  represent 
the  Lombards.  Any  person  then 
historical  turn,  can  fill  his  mind  y 
fancy-drawn,  of  the  days  when  th( 
(a  name  derived  from  the  long  ba 
which  they  in  early  ages  patroni& 
bards,  overran  Italy  from  their  no 
and  sea-board;  of  the  days  whej 
king  of  the  Lombards,  was  taken 
Charlemagne,  after  a  six  monti 
Pavia;  of  the  days  when  the  Lo 
dispersed,  and  came  to  Engkud 
places  with  their  heads  full  of  n 
schemes,  and  my  uncle's  presen 
full  blow,  down  to  these  unron 
when  "my  uncle"  will  be  happ 
you  of  any  pair  of  "  peg-tops,"  p 
be  not  in  holes,  which  you  may  ple^ 
under  his  care,  and  to  advance 
sum,  at  the  rate  of  ^d,  in  the  pot 
calendar  month's  interest,  and  Sd. 
for  sums  exceeding  two  pounds  ar 
pounds,  as  by  law  provided. 

There  are  other  points  of  view  a 
the  affair  which  are  worth  attention- 
let  us  speak  of  the  shop  itself.  A 
is  often  to  be  found  at  the  i 
street ;  and  there  may  be  a  good  n 
choice.  There  is  a  "jewellery  busL 
on  in  the  front,  and  at  the  come 
people  can  be  seen  slily  walking 
queer-looking  little  places,  which 
semble  sentry-boxes  or  eonfessioi 
are  pawned  rings  watches,  o 
shawls,  "inexpressibles,"  plate,  jev 
(if  meerschaum  and  silver-mounted] 
tools,  flat-irons,  linen,  boots,  pic 
fishing-rods,  books  (oceasionally 
every  other  good  which  the  heart 
conceive,  or  the  pocket  of  man  pt 
these  things  go  into  the  little  D( 
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folded  up  and  deposited  by  passionless  young 
gentlemen  with  many  rings  on  their  fingers,  large 
breast-pins,  and  dog- chain-like  watch-guards — 
and  these  are  my  uncle's  assistants.     Were  you 
ever,  good  reader,  at  a  pawnbroker's  sale  of  un- 
redeemed pledges?     If  you  have  been,  you  must 
have  shared  my  wonder,  vrherever  all  those  ex- 
traordinary things  coiUd  have  come  from,  and 
what  was  the  history  of  the  pawners?     There  is 
a  wide  field  for  conjecture  at  once  aff'orded  you. 
Fancy  can  paint  many  pictures  for  a  thinking 
man  in  that  way.     Come  with  me  to  Moses 
Levi's  shop  in  the  next  street — let  us  suppose 
h  is  necessary  (mind,  I  only  say,  "suppose  " — 
so   don't  be  angry)  for  one  or  both  of  us  to 
pawn    our    watches.        We  sUp    slonchingly 
round  the  comer  out  of  a  great  thoroughfare, 
glance  nervously  |(at  least  you  would)  up  and 
down  and  around  to  see  if  anyone  is  observing 
and  then-*enter   a    Httle   box,  and  find    it, 
to  our  disgust,  tenanted  by  some  two  or  three 
intending  pawners,  waiting  their  turn  behind 
a  vociferous  and  whiskey-exhaling  Irishwoman, 
irho,  with  a  rich  Cork  brogue,  is  extolling  the 
merits  of  a  staring  shawl,  for  which  she  wants 
the  reasonable  sum  of  two  shillings  lent  for  a 
ihort  time,  and  "sure  to  take  it  out,  ye  know." 
But  the  shawl  is  greatly  the  worse  for  wear — 
the  fringe  is  worn  and  the  plaid-pattern  looks 
thinner  than  the  pawnbroker's  shopman  thinks 
a  shawl  of  the  kind  ought  to  look  when  two 
shillings  is  asked  upon  it.     Eighteen-pence  is 
oflFefed,  and  noisily  refused.     But  the  pawn- 
broker is  inexorable— eighteen-pence  is  taken — 
the  shawl  is  neatly  folded  up — and,  by  the  way, 
who  ever  could  fold  up  a  garment  like  a  pawn- 
broker's assistant? — a  ticket   is  produced — a 
name  written  on  it — a  name  in  this  onse  as  well 
known  to  the  boy  as  the  owner,  perhaps — and 
Poll  Flaherty  rushes  out  to  a  dram-shop,  and 
drinks  down  the  eighteen-pence  speedily.     But 
that  is  only  one   of  the    scenes— and    by  no 
means  the  most  common.     Take  another ;  for 
pawners  are  not  all  either  drunkards,  or  Irish 
apple  women.  Poll  Flaherty's  place  is  occupied 
by  a  young  man  in  black,  whose  clothes  are  of  the 
nature  denominated  "  shabby  genteel " — and  a 
tery  expressive  phrase  that  is.     There  is  a  well- 
bound    book  in   his  hand,  with  certain  arms 
and  quarterings  on  the  cover;  that  volume  is  a 
fine  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  was  a  school 
prite,  long  years  ago  given  to  this  poor  scholar; 
who,  since  then  has  found,  that  the  muses  be- 
stow no  such  prizes  iu  every  day  life — and  that 
poor  Chatterton  was  very  near  the  truth  when 
he  said,  in  the  bitterness  of  a  crazed  brain,  and 
•  a  blighted  heart,  **  Curse  the  muses,  they  are 
the  parents  of  poverty  and  insanity!"     And 
as  the  shopman  dallies  over  an  old  pledge  just 
come  down  "the  spout"  (by  which   term  is 
designated,   a  long    narrow    kind   of  box  or 
wooden  pipe,  which  go^s  up  to  the  warehouse 


where  the  pawns  are  deposited  till  Glaimed--and 
down  which  they  are  seat  in  a  basket,  or  withi 
hook  by  the  attendant  upstairs,  to  the  men  ia 
the  shop  below),  the  poor  student  sadly  turns 
over  the  leaves  of  his  school  prize.  Perliaps  I 
am  in  error — ^perhaps  the  sun  through  tlie  ibop 
window  is  too  dazzling — bat  those  dark,  intel- 
lectual eyes  of  his  seem  dim,  as  though  witka 
mist  of  tears.  He  thinks  of  school  days,  and 
of  school  honours ;  he  remembers  a  time  wben- 

"  Speed  was  in  liia  footsteps, 
And  hope  within  his  eye, 
And  the  ■onl  of  Poesy 
Was  his  dear  ally  " — 

When  his  sleep  was  haunted  by  visiosi  of 
distant  fiime,  when  intellectual  labour  wm  • 
pleasure,  ere  he  came  to  London  to  sell  kii 
brains  for  bread ;  and  the  manly  heart  siokeM, 
and  the  pale  face  grows  paler  still.  Battlie 
shopman's  sharp,  **  Now,  sir,"  rouses  bin  fww 
his  reverie ;  the  book  is  placed  on  the  counter, 
a  few  shillings  are  asked,  the  sum  refused,  efea 
those  few  shillings!  The  poor  youth  sigbi, 
that  book  cost  him  many  an  hour  of  hard  read- 
ing at  school  to  obtain — but  no  matler-it 
must  be  pawned  for  what  the  shopman  cboo«i 
to  lend— or  the  student  will  go  soppcdess  to 
bed.  The  money  is  counted  down—ihe  aBoe 
of  the  owner — or  rather  the  name  he  pl«aa«  ^jj 
give — written  on  the  ticket — adupliestckirfw 
to  the  borrower— and  Shakcspears  goes  rieft. 
The  stndent  turns  away,  sick  at  heart,  tewfli 
home  to  his  lonely  garret,  and  tlw  next  paWB« 
steps  briskly  up  to  the  counter.  This  is  anothff 
kind  of  pledge  and  pawner  altogether.  Bsi« 
deserves  a  separate  paragraph  to  himsel^. 

Have  my  readers  ever  heard  of  peopleg^sg 
their  living — ay,  and  a  good  living,  too-by 
pawning?  Si^ch  is  the  case,  strange  and  ooo- 
tradictory  as  it  may  seem  at  first.  Did  yw 
ever  observe  in  the  pawnbrokers'  windows  certain 
gold  watches  ticketed  at  ridiculously  low  pri«*- 
*'  What  of  that?"  you  will  ask.  A  greit  deal 
These  watches  were  pawned  by  the  mea  Ispew 
of,  some  year  or  more  ago,  and  are  now  for  we 
so  cheap.  There  is,  or  was  till  very  htdh^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court  Boad,i 
hard-working  jeweller,  who  made  up  ^^y^^ 
the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  pawning!  1» 
employed  agents  as  pawners ;  and  the  prrfts  w 
the  trade  were  so  great  aa  to  enaWe  ^  *^  P^ 
these  men  good  weekly  wages.  You  wiB  ■«• 
probably  conjecture  that  these  watchei  ^ 
made  of  imitation  gold.  No  such  tUag-^ 
the  pawnbrokers  would  soon  disedw  "JJ 
metal  by  their  tests  behind  the  counter, aid* 
pawner  would  be  given  in  charge,  P*'^ 
Such  watches  are  of  good  aversge  gold,  ■» 
the  ••movements  "  are  of  foreign  manufsctui*" 
made  possibly  for  the  purpose — bought  *'fors« 
old  song,*'  and  nearly  worthless.  Let  W  *^ 
turn  to  the  pawner  at  the  counter  before  »• 
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Inagttte  a  dapper  Utile  personage,  with  a  bal 
gkining  and  well   conditioned,  irreproachable 
boots,  and  a  thoroughly  reapeotable  look.     Ob- 
serre  him  handling  a  watch,  suspended  to  a 
good  (mosaic)  clUm,  taking  it  from  its  striyel, 
and  laying  it  on  the  couuter»     It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  pawnbroker  only  takes  the  actual 
iatrinsio  Yalue  of  the  gold  of  a  watch,  into 
consideration.     That  it  is  no<  so  yery  o/ten,  our 
friend  could  tell  us.     He  has  his  margin  giyen 
him  ere  he  leaves  his  employer.     He  is  to  ask 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  there  is  a  reserve 
prioe.    Some  pawnbrokers  give  more  than  others 
and  these  are  the  selected  victims.     Some  have 
jeung  and  inexperienced  shopmen.     These  are, 
'  on  entrance^  perhaps  to  be  seen  through  the 
liront  window ;  our  friend  rnshes  in  when  the 
Master  is  out  of  the  way.     He  asks  a  pound  or 
two  over  the  actual  value  of  the  gold ;  he  flat- 
ters the  young  shopman  by  observing  that  he 
knows  Ids  master   understands   these   things 
better  than  Mr.  So  and  So  over  the  way — and 
that  is  why  he  came  to  him,  and  he  is  rather 
pressed  for  time.     The  young  embryo  tests  the 
gold,  tUnks  the  oases  neatly  made,  sees  that  the 
watch  (at  present)  is  goiqg  well;  the  pawner 
talks  glibly   the  whole    time,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  nonohalanoe,  telling  the  shopman  that 
le  need  not  trouble  himself  to  put  that  watch 
tip  into  the  warshouse,  as  it  will  be  "  taken  out" 
aext  week,  safe  enough,  being  a  present  from  a 
graadfiither  (lies  ad  lihUum  of  course),  and 
finally  the  watoh  is  pawned  for  more  than  its 
taiue,  and  the  pawner,  chuckling,  goes  on  his 
way  rejoicing !     This  is  another  phase  of  exist- 
•Qoe.    However  the  enormous   profits  of  the 
trade  enable  them  to  stand   many  such  losses. 
Ind,  the  victim  after  all  may  sell    the  watch 
to  some  one  else  for  a  clear  profit,  but  that  is 
hU  "look  out"  entirely. 

A  pawnbroker's  shop  is  a  very  sad  scene  of 
daily  town  life,  and  much  sin  and  misery  enter 
its  doors.  In  the  next  little  box  to  the  poor 
enrate,  who  is  perhaps  pawning  his  ring  to  pav 
htt  bootmaker  for  repairs,  may  be  a  dirty  drab 
pledging  her  child's  boots  for  gin ;  or  a  widow 
doing  the  same  with  her  dead  husband's  picture 
for  what  the  gold  round  the  miniature  will 
fetch. 

Look  at  thai  tall,  thin  woman,  in  widow's  cap 
and  weeds,  still  passing  beautiful,  though  her 
attenuated  features  tell  sad  tales  of  genteel 
poverty,  and  hard  bitter  struggles  to  keep  up 
appearances  in  the  veiy  teeth  of  shier  want. 
In  h«rlumd  is  an  ex^iisitely  paiBted  miniature, 
Lo«k  at  it  in  its  shagreen  case  and  gold  backh- 
and then  at  her.  That  is  the  picture  of  her  lost 
husband — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this — for 
see  how  she  looks  upon  it  tenderly,  and  then 
sighs  ere  she  lays  it  on  the  counter  with  a  half 
shudder.  Since  the  gallant  soul  of  that  soldier- 
husband  passed  away,  years  ago,  at  Aliwal,  she 
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the  person  **  in  remainder  "  may  recover  it  from 
him  by  an  action.  And  such  and  similar  losses 
often  occur. 

I  could  fill  a  chapter  with  disquisitions 
on  odd  things  pawned.  I  once  saw  a 
strange  ooourrence  at  a  West-End  pawn- 
broker's— known  to  many  fast  and  slow  men 
about  town  as  the  most  liberal  in  his  aUowances 
and  the  most  delightfully  indifferent  as  to  the 
kind  of  thing  pawned  (».  e.  intrinsic  value  of 
iSburse  Considered),  of  any  of  his  London  bre- 
ihrert.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock — ^pawnbrokers 
1^  open  till  long  past  that  hour  on  Saturday 
^evefeings — one  night  when  I,  just  then  engaged 
lA  certain  friendly  transactions  in  the  shop,  saw 
te  cab  stop  outside,  and  an  old  woman  of  eighty 
alight  therefrom.  Instead  of  coming  round  to 
the  side  door  into  one  of  the  aforesaid  little 
boxes,  provided  by  the  considerate  proprietor 
for  secresy,  this  old  woman  walked  straight 
into  the  front  door  of  the  shop.  I  looked  at 
her  attentively  from  my  place  in  my  little  box ; 
she  was  evidently  a  person  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  whoso  previous  station  in  society, 
whatever  it  might  now  be,  had  been  good.  Now 
she  had  come  out  in  wet  weather  to  pawn— • 
what?  ^^Bisum  teneatis,  amid,**  as  Horace 
hath  it  in  an  edition  of  mine  which  is  now  (to 
be  consistent  and  preserve  the  "dramatic  unities)'* 
—I  bltfsh  while  I  say  it — in  lien  shut  up. 

I  gathered  her  history  afterwards  fh)m  the 
shopman,  who  knew  he/ well.  1  will  first  tell 
you  what  she  brought  with  her.  She  first  pro- 
duced an  old  pair  of  spectacles  ;  but  these  had 
been  worn  so  thin  and  were  of  such  a  queer 
pattern  that  they  fetched  liUle  or  nothing. 
She  was  not  the  least  taken  aback.  I  watched 
her  narrowly,  and  am  sure  she  did  not  expect 
the  half-crown  she  finally  got  for  them.  There 
was  a  pause — the  poor  old  woman,  turning 
her  back  to  the  shopman,  put  her  hand  into 
her  mouth.  I  shuddered ;  did  this  venerable 
relative  actually  contemplate  suicide  by  prussic 
acid,  or  any  other  uncomfortable  poison  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia?  No  such  thing.  A  moment 
more,  and  a  set  of  false  teeth,  in  gold  mountings, 
lay  upon  the  counter  before  my  astonished  eyes. 
Was  she  going  to  pawn  her  Very  teeth,  then  ? 
Certainly  she  wa^  and  did  pawn  them,  then  and 
there,  for  twelve  shUiiugs  and  sixpence;  and 
departed,  with  the  money  and  a  toothless  jaw, 
or  that  night.  I  was  subsequently  informed 
hat  she  was  the  widow  of  a  physician,  who  had 
left  her  with  only  a  small  annuity  of  some  601. 
a  year,  with  which  she  had  managed  for  many 
years  past  to  get  very  drunk  daUy,  on  rum  and 
water,  m  a  garret  in  Soho  wh«re  she  resided. 
Dnnk  was  to  her  the  summum  bonum  of  life ;  to 
purchase  rum  she  constantly  pawned  her  teeth 
for  a  day  or  two,  taking  them  out  regularly,  to 
the  great  profit  and  amusement  of  the  pawnbroker. 
That  old  ladybas  doubtless  long  ago  paid  the  debt 


of  nature — and  those  gold-mounted  ivories  of  hers 
may,  even  now,  for  au  /  can  tell  (for  not  havisg 
recently  occasion  to  Tisit  my  friend),  be  gnnniog 
at  the  aforesaid  pawnbroker,  or  be  diii{daja 
with  many  others  in  some  adveitisiiig  lentiit^i 
glass  frame  in  Oxford  street,  to  the  ediiosiioi 
of  all  pasters  by,  who  tittle  know  that  tkon 
very  t«eth,  in  the  lifetime  of  their  qucndm 
owner,  were  pawned  for  rum  ! 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  draBkealiiih 
•*nayvy"  at  Kensington,  who  went  regalarty 
wrong  on  Saturday  night,  and  nev^  was  sobff 
till  the  following  Monday  morning.    He  was  t 
single  man  and  had  no  one  to  look  after  \m  er 
his  money  and  goods.     Accordingly  evwy  Sstiff- 
day  night  he  pawned  all  the  clothes  he  bsd, 
save  those  upon  his  person,  his  watch,  and  to  ^ 
third  of  his  wages,  viz.,  one  pound  in  gohl— 
which  he  regularly  took  out,  paying  a  monUi's 
interest  for  the  few  shillings  {few  ty  kU  wn 
special  request)   borrowed  on  such  cxceUeofe 
security.     I    have  occasionally  heard — bet  I 
doubt  this — of  j  authors  pawning  their  M8S. 
I  myself  fancy  most  authors  would  find  sa  M 
warming-pan  produce  more  than  all  the  q«» 
and  love-stories  penned  «ince  the  days  ot  Homer- 
There  is  no  poetry  in  the  pawnbroker's  sod, 
though  many  nicely-bound  voluines  thereof  ii« 
in   his    shop.     There  was  once    a   notonosi 
swindler  standing  at  a  pawnbroker's  conileri 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  owner  ^  ft  not 
strange,  by  the  way,  the  PremA  call  the  modcf- 
lender  **  ma  tante  "—queer  change  df  sexl)— 
to  lend  him  a  sovereign  on  a  suspidous-hxiHig 
watch,  which  did  not  seem  like  gold  of  txrf 
high  quality.     He  solemnly  assured  the  pawn- 
broker that  he  should  take  the  watch  out  in  i 
few  days  "  upon  his  honour."    The  latter  grimly 
smiling,  said,  "Honour?  honour?  yon  faiowl 
can't  pin  a  ticket  to  your  honour!'* 

I  hear  men  say  hard  things  of  the  Lombard 
but  I  heed  them  not.  "Take  him  for  all  in  aU," 
there  are  more  injurious  trades  to  society,  if  be 
is  used  properly.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  asked, " Wbal 
is  a  pound  ?'*  and  tarried  for  an  answer.  B* 
same  statesman  defended  loans  at  interest:  a 
pound  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  acoordiag  to 
the  variety  or  plenty  of  coin,  A  pound  in  H» 
pocket  to-night,  may  save  a  ruined  wretch  fion 
leaping  into  the  Thames ;  a  pound  to  that  man 
next  day  would  be  worth  nothing;  andif*'BJ 
uncle"  does  charge  you  one  penny  for  the  asecf 
five  shillings  for  one  calendar  month,  it  may  be 
that  the  con\'enience  is  worth  ita  cost,  and  ^ 
a  starving  family  may  be  provided  with  saffMYi 
who  otherwise  must  ha\«  gone  without  IwTi 
in  our  present  artificial  state  of  sodetT,  tk 
pawnbroker  may  be  necessary — a  neefiaaaiy 
evil,  if  you  please — but  still  neceasaiy;  aw 
talk  as  men  may,  and  will,  their  tjikiif 
will  not  abolish  from  our  thoroudifares  theikf 
AND  THE  Three  Bali^s. 
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Xo  people  in  the  kaown  world  are  more  de- 
toiiRHied.  Id  mnrdeting  their  laognage  than  the 
English^  There  is  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in 
tli^  grammaUcai  ineecuraoy  which  almost  ex- 
citoa  our  admiratiioiu  The  mitconsiruction  of 
an  EDglishman's  sentence  is  unique  and  mar- 
▼eltous,  A  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular 
we  find  tacked  to  a  verb  of  the  third  person,  in 
the  most  cold- blooded  manner,  and  by  indis- 
aohible  bonds.  *'  When  I  sees  him,"  says  the 
htttoher*9  boy,  "  I  saya  to  him,  says  I,  you're  a 
blackguard,  you  is.  And  then  I  knocks  him 
down  with  my  fist."  The  butcher's  boy  is 
impolite,  the  ^*polites3e"  of  society  he  strangely 
disregards,  but  we  woidd  pardon  that  fault  in 
ooQuderation  of  bis  calling,  if  he  would  only 
conrey  his  offensive  terms  in  correct  language. 

A.t  present,  the  little  ragged  urchins  of  Lon- 
don have  a  distich  with  which  they  salute  every 
pedestrian  lady  whose  petticoau  exhibit  the 
ample  rotundity  of  the  present  fashion.  The 
?er3e  runs  thus,— - 

**  Ladies*  legs  am  grown  so  thin, 
Them*8  forced  to  wear  the  crin-o-lin." 

There  is  a  perplexing  degree  of  ambiguity  in 
the  above.  We  do  not  exactly  see  whether  the 
"legs"  or  the  *' ladies"  are  compelled  to  wear 
the  swelling  garment.  But  the  ambiguity  is 
nothing  (o  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  rules  of 
Llndley  Murray  are  outraged.  "  I  doesn't  want 
nont  o'  your  impedence,"  remarked  an  irate 
cook  to  a  rebellious  housemaid ;  "  I  ain't  a  going 
to  take  nothink  of  it."  Lindley  Murray  says 
"two  negatives"  make  an  affirmative.  The 
lower  orders  of  England  make  that  rule  null 
and  void. 

And  then  the  pronunciation!  The  H's 
dropped  where  they  should  be  put  in,  and  put 
in  where  they  should  be  dropped.  It  really 
takes  you  some  moments  to  construe  a  sentence 
under.these  difficulties.  « IWe  such  a  norrid  ead- 
ake,  t  can't  heat,"  was  the  apologetic  remark  of 
a  lady,  as  a  gentleman  solicited  the  honour  of 
bnding  her  down  to  supper.  He  was  amply 
repaid  for  the  loss  of  that  honour  by  the 
delicious  sentence  which  had  met  his  ear. 
"  Ang  up  your  at  in  the  all."  was  the  dictate  of 
another  hospitable  matron  to  a  peculiarly  wel- 
come guest,  "  and  make  yourself  at  ome."  Now 
these  abominations  are  not  of  uncommon  oc- 
coirenoe.  Go  into  any  shop,  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  wiU  have  something  recommended 
to  v6ur  notice  as  being  peculiarly  "andsome." 

A  gentleman,  one  in  his  own  esteem  at  least, 
became  energetic  on  the  subject  of  the  statue  o 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Hyde  Park  Comer.f 
"When  I  look  at  it,"  he  said,  assuming  a 
martial  tone  and  air,  and  holding  out  one  arm 
to  give  force  to  his  words,  "  When  I  look  at  it, 
the  hye  of  the  orse  happears  to  be  alf " 


What  it  appeared  to  be  we  forget,  we  were 
absorbed  by  the  refleetions  induced  by  the 
peculiarly  strange  disposition  of  the  letter  H. 
Now  there  were  exactly  the  right  number  of  H's 
in  the  sentence,  only  unfortunately  misplaced. 
We  should  like  to  ask  these  misconstruers  for 
the  rule  they  go  by ;  we  would  require  them  to 
state  how  the  H's  are  to  be  peppered  in,  and 
what  vowels  should  be  aspirated  in  order  that 
the  euphony  of  sound  may  not  be  lost.  Their 
euphony,  we  would  say. 

The  Irish  do  not  commit  these  blunders,  un- 
less indeed  they  remove  to  England  and  learn 
them  there ;  neither  do  the  Scotch.  They  be- 
long to  England,  and  to  England  only.  The 
Irishman  has  his  peculiar  nationality  of  speech. 
"And  a  blessing  on  yer  honour,"  he  says, 
"  and  it's  the  face  of  ye  I'm  glad  to  see,  and 
may-be  ye  didn't  forget  poor  Pat  in  the  day  of 
your  joy."  There  is  no  ungrammatical  mis- 
construction there.  An  English  peasant  would 
have  rendered  it  thus,  **  I  wishes  you  well,  sir, 
and  I  hopes  yon  didn't  forget  the  likes  of  I 
when  you  was  so  appy."  That  would  have 
been  the  Englishman's  greeting.  Then  the 
Scotch  again  are  perfectly  grammatical  in  dic- 
tion; a  Scotchman  would  have  expressed  the 
same  hope,  characteristically  it  is  true,  but 
correctly.  "  And  I'm  unco  glad  to  see  ye,"  he 
would  say,  "  for  I  ken  weel  ye  did  na  forget  me 
in  the  day  of  your  muckle  weel  doin." 

But  although  the  Irish  and  Scotch  shame 
England  in  point  of  grammar,  they  have  their 
peculiarities,  and  very  provoking  ones  too, 
with  regard  to  Scotland  especially.  And  the 
most  tormenting  habit  of  lingual  communi- 
cation of  the  Scotch  is  that  of  their  never, 
under  the  most  pressing  ciroumstanoi$s,  giving  a 
straightforward  answer.  If  you  asked  a  Scotch- 
man whether  his  wife  was  dead  or  alive,  or 
made  any  other  query  of  equal  importance,  he 
would  be  sure  to  answer,  **  Do  you  ken  she  may 
be  the  one  or  the  other?"  giving  a  question  as 
an  nnswer  to  your  question.  The  following 
dialogue  between  a  lady  and  a  Scotch  peasant 
actuidly  occurred  last  summer.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  lady  had  been  exploring  one 
of  the  mountain  paths,  when  a  large  and  heavy 
looking  cbod  which  threatened  raia,  induced 
her  to  retrace  hia  steps  and  seek  a  nearer  way 
to  home. 

She  was  uncertain  of  the  tendency  of  this 
path,  and  was  very  glad  to  meet  a  peasant 
woman,  to  whom  she  applied  for  information. 
It  must  be  premised,  that  the  lady  was  on  the 
western  side  of  Scotland,  whicli  will  account  for 
the  substitution  of  "no"  for  "na,"  used  in 
other  localities. 

English  Lacfy. — ^My  good  woman,  ean  you 
tell  me  the  way  to  D ? 
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Scotch  Peasant. — ^Weel  1  perhaps  ye'il  like  to 
go  along  the  brae,  and  tak  the  road  doon  the 
born. 

£.  Lad^.-^Bow  far  is  UP 

8.  Fea»ani. — If  ye'r  no  great  walker  ye'U 
todl  it  a  good  step. 

E.  Lals^,—BvX  how  far  is  it  ? 

S.  F^ascmL — Weell  it'll  be  no  vera  great 
dtstanoe. 

E.  Lady, — ^Is  it  a  mile  ? 

&  Peasant, — D'ye  mean  an  English  or  a 
Scotch  mile? 

E.  Lcufy, — ^Howlong  shall  I  take  to  walk  itP 

S.  Peasant. — Wcel  I  it  just  depends  on  how 
ye  walk. 

E.  Laefy. — Oonld  you  get  there  in  ten  minutes  ? 

8.  Peasant. — I'm  no  rera  sure. 

E.  Lady  (looking  up). — I  am  afraid  it  will 
rain  before  I  can  get  there. 

8,  Peasant^ — Wcel !  ye  may  be  richt. 

E.  Lady  (in  a  state  of  irritation). — Can  you 
giro  me  a  straightforward  answer? 

8.  Peasant. — I'm  thinking  there  may  be  twa 
answers  to  that  word. 

E.  Za^.— Can  you  not  say  "yes"  or  "no?" 

a.  Peasant— Mbj  be  the  "yes"  or  "no" 
won't  fit. 

And  this  is  the  general  routine  of  question  and 
counter-question  pursued,  before  anything  like 
a  correct  reply  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  Continent  again,  the  lower  classes 
speak  with  grammatical  accuracy.  Take  the 
French  to  begin  with.  You  never,  by  any 
chance,  hear  a  French  person  of  the  lower  classes 
•ay  "  Je  a  " — ^yet  that  is  simply  the  equivalent 
to  our  "  I  has.  The  latter  phrase  is  common 
enough  in  London,  where  every  itinerant  vender 
of  fruit,  who  hurts  his  own  conscience  by  the  fib, 
and  hopes  to  excite  your  compassion,  and 
damage  your  pocket  by  the  assertion,  boldly 
exdaims  "  I  has'nt  sold  nothing  to  day,"  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  by-the-by,  breaking 
two  grammatical  rules  in  one  short  sentence. 

Even  the  genders,  those  quicksands  of  English 
aspirants  to  foreign  diction,  appear  to  come 
naturally  to  the  French.  There  must  be  some 
strange  defect  in  "  ear,"  one  would  imagine,  to 
account  for  the  horrible  lack  of  accuracy  in  the 
mode  of  speech  in  England. 

Again  the  German  construes  his  own  sentences 
well.  He  may  hiss  out  his  "  Steins"  and  other 
words,  and  perpetrate  abominable  provincialisms, 
but  he  never  exclaims,  even  in  the  moment  of 
the  most  unguarded  excitement,  "  Ich  bat,"  also 
the  equivalent  of  the  apple  venders,  "  I  has." 

Then  the  Italians,  with  their  soft  liquid 
tongue.  Even  the  little  dirty  "  hurdy-gurdy" 
boy,  who  sticks  his  head  on  one  side  and  drawls 
out  "  Ah,  Signora,"  with  a  grin  which  elongates 
his  mouth  to  twice  its  original  size,  asks  you 
for  a  penny  in  good  grammar.  "  Date -mi  un 
denaro,"  he  says,  instead  of  "  Give  I  a  penny," 


which  might  have  been  the  request  from  as 
English  mouth  of  the  same  calibre.  Next  door 
to  Italian,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  retj  3I- 
built  partition,  is  Neapolitan.  Photograplttan 
generally  ugly  likenesses;  the  sim^antj  to 
the  original  is  undoubted,  but  the  original  don 
not  feel  flattered  by  the  similarity.  NeapoEtu 
is  a  photograph  of  Italian — ^an  ugly  likeness. 
A  more  villanous  orthography,  or  determised 
clipping  of  every  word  which  can  be  dipped, 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  For  iostaace,  in 
an  old  Neapolitan  song,  we  find  the  folknriBg 
lines,  which  exemplify  the  vile  spelling  ind 
orthography.  The  gentleman  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  speaker  or  singer,  has  been  describing 
the  kind  of  person  he  wishes  for  a  wife,  and  the 
concluding  stanza,  as  will  be  seen,  describes  ^ 
sort  of  person  he  would  not  take  at  any  price. 
The  verses  are  not  worth  transcribing,  except  as 
a  specimen  of  the  dissonant  patois  of  the  Nea- 
politan tongue ;  they  run  thus : — 

"  Non  Toglia  gill  na  statua 
Che  noD  se  move  mai 
Chelle  ffi^de  ponteehe 
Che  aoDgo  tanta  goaie 
Na  nenna  che  fb  leireche 
Me  pote  ncojeta." 

The  "  na"  is  of  course  an  abbreviation  of  tbo 
article  "  una  "  in  Italian,  and  we  have  thedoobki 
consonant,  in  the  words  "  ffiglioLe  "  and  *'&'- 
What  use  this  double  lett^  can  be  of  we  ouafik 
discover,  and  we  doubt  if  the  NeapoliUM 
themselves  can  assign  a  reason  for  the  absaiditl* 
Foreigners,  whether  Italians,  Germans,  Fiwt^ 
men,  or  of  any  other  civilized  nation,  ivhosU^ 
English,  and  understand  it  well,  remark  ti« 
inaccuracy  of  its  general  use  at  home.  And  it 
will  generally  be  found  that  weU-edncated 
foreigners,  who  speak  the  English  kngai^ 
fluently,  make  fewer  grammatical  hlondets  tlon 
the  English  do  themselves.  The  roaaon  it  ob- 
vious, they  have  learnt  to  speak  by  rule,  sad 
not  by  ear,  hence  their  diction  is  correct 

Grammatical  inaccuracy  is  not  confined  to  tk 
lower  classes  only.  Persons  of  eduottioBa&d 
refinement  in  England  are  extremely  inconeci 
in  speech.  They  become  accustomed  to  cncws 
by  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  them,  and  so 
they  pass  unnoticed — but  nevertheless  they  nnt, 
and  to  a  great  extent.  How  usual  it  is  to  hear 
a  person,  when  speaking  of  some  future  date, 
say,  "  Next  Sunday  is  the  first."  "  Is  it,'*  we 
would  ask,  "  how  can  the  futile  be  the  pieeeai?" 
The  coming  Sunday  belongs  to  the  future,  and, 
therefore,  the  future  tense  must  behMif  to  it 
Next  Sunday  unll  be  the  first  day  of  the  anatk 
when  it  arrives,  but  at  present  it  u — ^not.  Ai^ 
a  multitude  of  other  errors  might  be  notaead, 
but  as  they  do  not  possess  the  ingenioM  origw 
nality  of  the  "  crin-o-Zm"  distich  we  Mt 
mention  them^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  grammar  becooMi  a 
cipher  in  England.    Eo^ish   girls  know  ao 


more  of  ibeir  own  language,  than  they  do  of 
their  mother's  cookery  books,  and  that  is  little 
enough.  They  learn  by  ear  to  speak  their 
uative  tongue,  and  undoubtedly  that  would  be 
the  best  kind  of  teaching,  were  that  which  they 
study  from  correct — but  it  is  not  correct — and, 
therefore,  the  teaching  is  bad.  Children  are 
left  to  the  care  of  ungrammatical  servauts — that 
is  one  cause  of  error.  The  housemaid  has 
been  bred  on  a  redundancy  of  negatives,  and 
misapplication  of  moods  and  tenses.  "I  aint 
a  going  to  give  you  no  more,"  in  reference  to 
her  dinner  or  some  other  meal,  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  first  truths  impressed  on  her 
inrant  mind.  Other  sentences  of  similar  mis- 
construction  would  make  up  her  modicum  of 
eonversational  food,  until  she  fed  entirely  on 
bad  grammar  ;*and  it  became  incorporated  with 
her  being. 

English  domestic  servants  speak  infamously. 
Take  an  English  nurse  of  common  standing,  and 
a  French  **  bonne.'*  The  one  will  have  a  vul- 
gar, ungrammatical  tongue,  the  other  will  speak 
correctly,  although  her  accent — if  she  be  from 
the  provinces  of  France — ^will  be  provineial. 

Yet  it  i«' important  for  children,  that  they 
should  have  those  about  them  who  will  present 
to  them  a  correct,  rather  than  a  false,  model  for 
iisiUidon.  A  respectable  and  excellent  woman, 
wha  was  servant  to  two  young  English  ladies, 
♦at  so  ftitthful  a  person,  that  they  took  a  warm 
hrtetest  in  her,  and  treated  her  with  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy  than  they  would  have  ac- 
eorded  to  afiiother.  This  woman's  dialect  was, 
m  to  sone  word  ,8  peeuliar,  and  so  these  young 
giris  dkoorered.  Sh^  would  persist  in  calling 
••oU  "  "hile" — on  that  point  she  was  determined 
— it  was  always  "hile" — it  always  had  been 
"hile"  with  her,  and  with  her  mother  before  ber, 
aBd''*hile"  it  should  be  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
8he  had  {been  reared  in  "  hile  "  and  she  could 
not  hear  that  it  was  wrong, 

There  were  many  other  shoals  in  her  vocabu- 
lary, on  which  she  frequently  was  stranded ; 
•*  boy,"  for  instance,  was  a  verj*  dangerous  shoal, 
•he  never  could  get  over  "boy,"  but  always 
transformed   the  innocent  into  "bye."     Her 


young  mistresses 
of  mending  this 
promising  pupil 
ject  of  "hile' 
incorrigible. 

Now  it  happi 
were  in  constant 
consumption  of 
also  happened  il 
his  Mercury,  a  I 
"bye"  toallint 

Her  young  mi 
latter  circumstai 
formed  between 
pronouncing  die 
this  oily  messen 
mischievously  ei 
did  he  come,  a 
than  the  drawiu 
query  made  "^ 
*  hile-bye,' "  repl 
hile  bye  with  tb 
world  would  noi 
to  the  expedien 
bell  rang,  alway 
which  she  held 
mode  of  signalli 
expected  messen 

Had  those  cli 
have  been  rearei 
similar  errors ; 
in  life  to  fall  : 
highly  importan 
of  the  family  t 
is  undoubted — 
truth,  that  it  is 
to  secure  for  tl 
and  the  classes 
all  ungramatica 

The  day  ma}) 
Lindiey  Murra) 
armed  at  all  po 

That  day  ma 
cumstances,  Ei 
acknowledge  tl 
to  mar  her  uati 
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Msm  Gimtmml  IHtiioMmff,  By  Taoiua  Swiv^ 
BvmsiB  Cabb,  ma.  London:  Longman  and 
Co.  1  Vol.,  pp.  610. 
This  author,  whose  former  classical  works  certify 
hia  tuompetency  for  this  task,  has  produced  a 
roadable  volaone.  That  is  not  a  usual  achievement 
in  the  construction  of  a  Lexicon.  Books  of  that 
nature  are  eroploped  for  reference.  One  person, 
closed  up  in  an  inn,  has  left  a  record  of  his  suffer- 
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indiTidiial  or  item  io  these  three  divisiona  is 
earefiilly  traced,  and  the  work  dispUjs  great  and 
ready  aebolar^bip.  The  Tolume  is  uaeful  to  the 
two  great  sections,  oomprising  those  who  have, 
and  thoae  who  hare  not,  studied  the  classics.  To 
the  first,  as  a  hook  of  reference  and  rememhranoe ; 
to  the  second,  as  one  of  information.  A  very 
eonsiderahle  knowledge  of  classical  hbtory  might 
be  gamed  from  its  pages,  and  are  not  *'  dry  as 
dust,**  or  anything  of  that  sort.  What  the  author 
has  to  sny  he  stales  concisely  and  neatly,  hut  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Necessarily  the  narratives 
are  only  outlines,  but  they  are  such  skeletons  as 
afford  a  fair  and  general  idea  of  the  entire  frame 
in  its  original  state.  Their  constmction  must 
have  been  a  work  of  immense  industry  and  labour. 
The  Lexicon  goes  back  to  the  heroes  of  the  siege 
of  Troy.  The  author  could  not  have  ascended 
farther,  and  he  goes  down  to  nearly  the  dark  and 
middle  ages,  and  almost  steps  into  them.  We 
have  not  observed  the  omission  of  a  name  or  a 
place  which  should  be  included  in  any  book  of  this 
nature. 

There  is  no  other  description  of  argument  or  of 
book  that  more  distinctly  than  the  Lexicon  brings 
out  our  lAdebtedness  to  the  Greeks  and  Grecian 
literature  for  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  old  heathen  world.  If  the  Phcenicians  had 
been  as  fortunate  in  authors  as  their  rivals,  the 
account  might  have  been  different ;  but,  as  that 
was  not  the  case,  we  are  debtors  to  the  Greeks 
for  three  parts  of  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  period. 


Jm  Barnest  S^korhHoM  io  Chriitian  Unity,     By 

the  CunF  or  Sinvbes.     London :  Partridge 

and  Co.     1  Vol,  pp.  644. 

The  writer  of  all  these  pages  is  in  earnest  evi- 
dently, but  be  makes  blunders.  ,  He  has  mistaken 
an  exposition  for  an  exhortation.  His  volume,  if 
anything,  is  an  exposition  with  numerous  quota- 
tioDS.  They  are  taken  from  the  Bible ;  and  com- 
Bienoes  with  the  epistle  to  the  Galations,  going  on 
through  nearly  all  the  minor  epistles.  That  matter 
is  anexoeptionable. 

The  volume  also  contains  a  dissection  of  the 
Marriage  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1857,  and  the 
Bishops  who  supported  it  are  considered  heathens, 
or  not  maeh  better.  Their  critic  must  believe 
that  an  Englishwoman  or  an  Englishman  who  had 
married  more  than  a  mistake — a  crime— K)oold 
and  should  have  no  redress  under  one  thousand 
pounds.  The  immorality,  be  it  observed,  rests  in 
its  price.  And  this  is  an  exhortation  to  Christian 
XJnity.^  It  looks  Tery  like  one  to  anti-Christian 
vnity  in  that  particular ;  and  its  author  has  not 
the  slightest  goodwill  to  Viscount  Palmerston, 
whose  aidministration  was  rather  favourable  to  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  Christian  unity — more 
favourable  than  that  of  any  premier  before  him 
for  many  years.     We  may  take  this  word  «« unity" 


in  a  wrong  sense.  **  Union**  is  the  combsdif  lifiii^ 
"  Unity"  may  have  a  hidden  meaning*  Of  **  w^ 
gious  unity"  the  world  has  had,  wa  tlimk»  man 
than  enough. 

This  Chief  of  Sinners^and  that  is  sl«)  a  ndttste^ 
which  the  author  need  not  have  fallen  tnto— to  l' 
fancy  for  aalt*  because  he  finds  it  em^oyod  M  «r 
emblem  in  Scripture.  He  gives  tta  ihft  folkwag 
description  of  that  mineral-^aa  mAagjt  'TMttov- 
upon  its  qualities : — 


What  tUe  but  Mlt  coiad  haie  beea  yliafaii^  i 
to  repratent  Uie  virgin  pure,  and  gbrioas  aaadsKmtai 
Ooapel  in  thia  retpectP  Saow  emiU  not,  haamm  ^haipw- 
•enet  bo  Mch  innate  virtM  at  salt  dee%  kiendid  Ailh  iu 
pnre  wkitcoeM^  II  aerdy  when  disaotved  aHbtato  k^Sam 
tbe  emrth,  pefhaps  in  a  fonewiuii  inprotcd  raiio  te  viHknw 
doea  ;  whereas,  aalt  ftvoara,  aeasona,  and  pariftaa  trnv^a^ 
with  which  it  is  impregnated;  and,  when  applied  to  tW 
earth,  improTes  it  a  hnndred  fold  more  in  degree  than  saev 
does.  Verily,  then,  npthiog  elae,  having  regn?d  to  ita  «8h«r, 
and  connecting  with  it  ita  own  iniaate  VBtaes  at  tbe  wmm 
time,  coald  hare  been  eo  happilj  choaen  to  reyrooat  tha 
pare,  naadulterated  Word  of  God — the  Gospel  of  evcrlaatii^ 
truth  and  nghteoasness,  aa  salt,  pnre,  white  salt.  Vtt  wifi 
take  another  riew  of  it — ita  eheapness.  A.  ton  of  tlie  vcfy 
beat  pnre  white  salt  nay  be  bought  at  the  fiteat  SsHWeKli, 
at  Droitwitch,  for  eighteen  ehillinga;  wlMel^  if  mJiHrita 
poonda,  would  be  bat  one- tenth  (or  rather  Icf^)  fd  a  paav 
per  lb.  So  abnodantly  has  an  all-bonntifnl  Efoiideiiee jn<» 
Tided  as  with  this  ioTaluable,  indispensible  qonoiBenr  |or 
maturing  the  enjoyment  of  Hia  other  gifta  to''aiiBkl. 
And  the  aane  alLbeneioeot  Piwvilenee  halh  i^^MMWk 
mind  of  maa  with  natnral  and  limlala-wisdpi^  aadaM« 
ehanical  infentioa,  that  snc^  iaiproveaiafi^  ^g '  i>Jii JPg^S 
in  the  art  of  printing  of  late  y«ara  (pa^t^^^arlj^Jg Jba 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  that  n'fOM  efflSMntf 
the  New  Testament  may  now  be  bought  f(#  fykt'-oeiS\  wM 
a  good  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  fbr  taaj^eMe  s*  «id^«lla 
who  cannot  afford  to  give  nvea  thoaa  pdeea  fiw  tkiH|,aBV: 
have  them  gratnitooaly,  by  only  ashing  lor  thna^;  naA  4aM 
thousands  are  sought  after  annualiy.  in  order  that  f;o(nei  of 
those  inestimable  treasures  may  be  distributed  amo^Btthem> 
"  without  money,  and  without  price.**  Verily,  tboi,  t^iag 
it  all  in  all,  its  innate  rirtnes,  its  pure  whiteneea,  and  ila  ea* 
treme  cheapneas,  it  were  impoaaibie  that  aajthing  ^aa  eoald 
hare  been  named,  wherewith  our  gradona  Lavprer  coald 
have  compared  the  glorious  Goapel  of  truth  and  righteoca- 
ness,  and  the  faithful  ministers.  And  if  we  eslinafe  Vktm 
according  to  this  world's  Talne,  the  one  is  oorreapaodia^ 
cheap  with  the  other.  For  instance,  a  good  Taat— xt  blof 
able  to  be  had  for  fonrpenoe,  and  a  pand  Bibb  far  1 
and  forty  pounds  of  the  very  best  aalt  fbr  fearpfne,  < 
hnndred  pounds  for  tenpence.  Now,  truly  doea  thia  i 
that  ibterjectional,  ioTitation  paragraph,  or  aealeoen  in  fte 
Prophet  Isaiah,  rdating  to  the  blened  Qoapd,  apiiJnaffila  ta 
this  ita  type — aalt ;  eren  if  asade  in  regard  to  tlM  nmpaaBf* 
Tahiea  of  each  in  a  worldly  sense  ;  bmt  how  anaA  aanaa  m 
when  applied  in  their  comparatiTe  aanniag !  htik\  hKbi% 
essentially  necessary,  indispensible,  and  inestisiaHk^  jid  fit 
both  to  be  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  '^without 
without  price.**  **  Ho!** saith  He,**eTei7  one  t 
cone  ye,  boy,  and  eat  \  yea,  eoroe,  buy  wioe  and  i 
money,  and  without  pike.  Wheiefoia  db-ye  i 
lor  that  which  is  not  bread  ?  and  fair  laboar  Ibr  ll«|4 
satisfieth  not  P  Hearken  diligently  auto  aa,  i 
which  is  good,  and  let  your  sool  ddight  m  fttae 
is  the  Prophet's  inritation  as  regards  the  antitype. 
hear  it  applied  to  tbe  type,  with  a  alight  f 
terms.  Ho  I  every  one  that  eatath  amats,  aad  : 
YCgetables)  and  all  kinds  of  pleasant  food»  eoaw  ja  a»  ilip 
waters  (the  salt  things),  and  he  that  hath  no  i— cj,  upa 
ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  bny  aah,  witbont  w^nrnff  nad 
without  price.*     Fbr  salt  is  Uke  ike  BMuaa  vhich  Oai  miT 
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Ift^j  np«  io^n  (torn  kHfm.  Afl  ttuii  the  people  have  to 
lo  is  to  gather  it.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  jour  monej  for 
tloi  which  is  oot  necessary  (the  different  kinds  of  condiments, 
otvitteftWmniiVvtBafiMlBre,  BMy  of  them,  Bot  only  not 
■Mwary,  bnt  abeolntely  iojnrioot),  and  yotr  labovr  ibr 
ttet  whjeh  Mrtiaibth  not  P  Hearken  diligently  nnto  me, 
tad  ei^  je  that  nhieh  is  good,  and  let  yonr  sonl  delight 
ifidf  ia  litnets.  The  meats,  and  herhs,  the  provisions  of 
t^rirfhtd  and  description,  which  an  aH-headlcent  Prori- 
4Mi*lMi  provided  for  you,  well^aeaaoiMd  with  salt.  There- 
fm,  if  we  view  them  in  evwy  light,  we  shall  And,  or  eee 
ihm  to  be — that  is,  eomparing  temporal  with  spiritual 
thiagt— of  a  corresponding  valne.  The  one  is  inestimable, 
— iiHsl,  ami  iadispOBiUe  for  the  enjoyment  of  everything 
«f  a  flpifitaal  einfaeter;  and  yet  both  are  to  be  had,  com- 
pntiW^  •pwdtiig,  •<  withoat  money,  and  without  price.** 
Terify,  thee,  tlmro  ia  nothing  tha*  oan  at  all  be  compared  to 
the  fie)y  Ooqiel  of  the  Lord  Jeaoa  Cfariat,  and  the  laithfal 
■iaistett  thereof,  hot  the  baste  virtnons,  pore,  white,  free 
giiofOod— lalt! 

Some  time  since  anotlier  person  banded  ns  a 
psmphlet  CQataioiag  a  amaller  number  of  pages 
tluM  ibis  ydome.  It  was  written  to  profe  the 
penMoua  quality  of  salt.  The  writer  advised 
Ui  readers  to  abstain  from  its  use.  He  himself 
bad  not  for  manj  jears  been  a  salted  man,  and 
wu  better  and  atiooger  on  that  acoount.  He 
iimaad  to  expeet  great  length  of  days  by  eating 
toly  fresh  meat,  and  not  giving  way  to  a  perrerted 
tMiU.  Proceeding  with  his  argument  against  the 
Interest,  and  the  very  life  of  Sir  John  Pakington's 
Mltitnen^,  be  intimaied  that  salt  was  the  for- 
biddtor  iruit^^tbe  original  forbidden  fruit — and 
P^^MAtd  to  prove  wlwt  we  did  not  care  farther 
^r^--^a  theory  on  the  subject.  Thinking  that 
^  WAS  not  now,  at  least,  a  fruit,  forbidden  or 
JWWittedy  weatopped  tbere.  That  author  seemed 
i^y  to.  mean  well,  altbeugb  bis  effusions  were 
tti^ss.  Tbts  author  means  well,  taking  an  oppo- 
nte  view  of  this  mineral ;  bat,  notwithstanding, 
w^M  not  the  only  quality  necessary  in  the  world 
of  literature. 


^fl«w.     Bt  Wiluam  Tidd  Matson.    London : 

Groombridge  and  Sons.  1  Yol.  pp.  488. 
Kb.  Maisok  intimates  that  bis  literary  career  is 
to  bo  interrapted  now  by  professional  pursuits  iu 
taotber  walk  of  life,  and,  in  one  respect,  we  regret 
that  change ;  because  this  volume  contains  poetry 
ofabigb  order.  The  "Farrier's  Daughter"  is  an  ex- 
unple  of  ballad  poetry,  that  will  probably  live,  like 
nanbara  of  its  class  that  might  be  named.  The 
^ohme  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  much 
ibove  tbe  ordinary  current  of  volumes  similar  in 
some  particulars.  Philosophy  and  poetry  do  not 
dmf^a  agree.  Poetry  is  the  language  of  daily  and 
btarl  filbto  When  Joshua  said,  *'  Sun,  stand  thou 
itililipon  Gibeon,  and  thou  Moon  upon  the  valley 
of  Ajafob,**  he  spoke  the  language  of  poetry  and 
truth ;  be  did  not  use  tbe  words  of  science  and 
trnth.  Theite  afiaj  be  therefore  two  truths  on  one 
Mfajeel.  Joshua's  truth  is  that  of  poetry  still, 
if  Mr.  Maison  be  correct  in  a  short  poem  on 
"Night,'*  one  of  those  poems  we  sometimes  meet 
that  are  shorter  than  we  could  wish : — 


And  BOW  the 
The  eartaia  g 
Rerealeth  all 
TJoDaombere< 
On  worlds,  pi 
Here  belted  g 
Like  one  who 
And  flings  de 
And  here,  the 
As  though  in 
Tb  all  their  n 
Of  angels,  we 
And  here  the 
A  diadem  np< 
And  countless 
Prinees  and  k 
Pale  Qaeen  o 
Like  yooths  i 

Mr.  Matson 
therefore  of  pc 
not  deal  fairly 
far  tbe  most  be< 
northern  conste 
in  spring  time, 
are  only 'made  sf 
that  the  Pleiadc 
stars.  They  w: 
— ^yet,  there  an 
were  more  thai 
period.  There 
cesses,  seven  g( 
and  Pleiade. 
May,  of  course ; 
something  to  dc 
not  probable  eit 
that  she  could  i 
useless  to  name 
coming  nuns  a 
them  repented ; 
ing  a  mortal,  ni 
of  the  seven  ' 
powerful  telesci 
"  a  glorious  sig 
They  are  no  m( 
or  a  hundred,  c 
worlds.  Poeti 
of  that  married 
And  tbe  Germ; 
among  them  is  1 
sun  around  whi 
and  roll,  « the 
sensibly  a  dreac 
star-gazer :  for 
truth. 

Mr.  Matson' 
in  them  as  *'  Go 

For  thon  art  go 
Tlio  thoQgkt  of 
And  the  smootli 
Eolled  like  a  ri 
Dark  shadows  li 
Wild  dreams  ini 
For  tlioa  art  go 
Oh  child  of  ligt 
Come  back  to  lo 


IM 


immAsr  HifixttBi. 


Last  niflit  I  thoo^ht  I  taw  thee  io  mj  sleep. 

Thine  eye  drooped  Ueguid  with  the  tooeh  of  voe, 

Thy  cheek  vm  prcst  to  atiee,  and  thot  didat  weep ; 

I  beard  thee  speak,  **  No,  do,  thoe  naei  nol  go  1 

A  little  longer  linger  here  be^v ; 

A  little  lonfer  linger,  lire  and  love ; 

A  liUle  longer  dal^r  vith  the  foe; 

Oh  ttay !  eoepeod  avhile  thy  tight  aboTe ; 

And  abeUer  atUl  thine  own,  thy  boaom'a  neetiing  dote  !" 

Twaa  bat  a  dream,  for  then  art  far  away ; 

Oh,  would  that  I  were  there  or  thoa  wert  here  ! 

That  I  might  dote  npoii  thine  eyes,  or  play 

With  thy  Inxariant  hair,  and  feel  thee  near ! 

Ob  I  that  I  might  embraoe  thee,  and  the  dear 

Impetoons  lore  poor  ont  in  eager  kiss 

Upon  thy  lips !   Yain  hope,  that  doth  appear 

Too  like  a  mockery  of  the  void  that  is  I 

Come  back,  oome  back  agab,  and  crown  the  cup  of  bliss ! 

Millions  of  the  parted  and  the  wearybg  lia?e 
•tid  the  8tme, 

<*Laat  Bigbt»  I  thoeght  I  saw  thee  is  my  sleep,  aad 
awakened  to  My,  in  the  hideonsness  of  disappoMitmeDi» 

Oh,  WDold  that  I  were  there,  or  the«  weri  here  1 
Life  of  partings,  it  most  be  so  in  thee.** 

HoweTer,  to  all  thii  is  not  a  life  of  partings : 
Id  many  it  is  a  life  of  Paradise  ;  unless  this  author 
has  read  mronglj  in  the  great  hook  of  experience. 
The  address  •*  To  m j  Wife  *'  is  not  a  Tcry  good 
speoimen  of  Mr.  Matson's  poetry.  It  is  only  the 
KTerse  of  •*  Gone  Away." 

It  IB  a  bright  and  golden  Aigost  morn. 

The  lark  is  singing  in  the  nnelonded  sky, 

And  on  the  slopes  the  sheaves  of  piled  com 

Nod  to  the  breeze  that  wanders  idly  by; 

AU  things  aroend  ne  are  idiTe  with  joy. 

Aid  joy  is  boondiog  in  this  heert  of  aune, 

For  'tis  thy  birthday,  Emma,  and  I  try. 

As  is  my  wont,  in  Totive  wreath  to  twine 

Of  Fancy's  flowerets,  colled  in  realms  of  song  dirine. 

As  fair  a  morning  brightened  o'er  the  scene 

'fhat  sweet  springtime,  and  trees  were  bndding  forth, 

Bobed  in  a  livery  of  infant  green. 

And  the  March  wind  came  whistling  from  the  north, 

And  the  dear  song  of  re-awakened  Earth 

Tdd  of  the  Winter  pest,  when  flrst  with  thee 

Amid  the  ields  I  strdled ;  my  heart  gave  birth 

To  new  and  strange  emotions ;  flower  and  tree. 

And  bird  and  snnshine,  seemed  to  sing  of  love  to  me. 

Some  thirty  happy  moons  have  waned  since  then. 
And  yet  it  seems  as  *twere  bnt  yesterday  ; 
Bo  few  of  earce  have  pressed  upon  my  brain. 
So  many  beavties  brightened  roond  my  way, 
Making  the  months  one  long  perpetaal  May, 
Since  I  have  called  the  by  the  name  of  wife; 
For  thoa  hast  cast  a  warmer,  gentler  ray 
Upon  my  path,  with  bve  and  raptnre  rife, 
Mjkisg  for  me  indeed  a  Piradise  of  Life, 

The  parting  will  oome  in  years,  and  life  will  be 
no  longer  *'  Paradise."  There  is  a  time  for  "  gone 
away ' '  in  every  case. 

We  are  almost  sorry  that  the  author  of  these 
poems  has  entered  on  a  different  ooarse  of  life  for 
the  future:  only  "almost,"  for  more  gratifying^ 
more  peaceable,  and  perhaps,  in  the  path  he  is  to 
pursue  years  more  useful  than  those  possed  in 
Utemj  work  may  oeeor  to  him. 


Hugheit  Beading  L$ssons.     Fourth    Series.  Lon- 
don :  Longmau  and  Co.   1  7ol.  pp.  454. 

Thb  Fourth  series  of  these  lessons  embraee  a 
greait  amount  of  useful  knowledge  on  historkal  and 
scientific  subjects — contributed  by  writers  well 
known  in  the  several  departments  which  tkf 
undertake  to  illustrate.  Arts  and  manufafftaiti, 
meteorology,  natural  histary.i  |^  Aiiotiie 
biography,  form  the  leading  topiis  bP  the^  fomtii 
series.  The  engraved  illustrations  are  veiy  ex- 
cellent ;  and  as  the  object  of  the  lessons  chifii|y  ii, 
we  think,  to  carry  on  educatioa  pleasantly  wWa 
the  home  of  the  karaen,  the  eagraTiagB  He 
great  helps  in  that  way.  We  have  found  Hughes's 
lessons  very  useful  in  that  way — whether  it  he,  or 
be  not,  the  object  chiefly  proposed. 


J  Compendium  qf  Unipenal  Hify$f. 
Jarrold  and  Sons, 

Is  appmatly  meant  for  the  joof  ,  Maf  n  Ihe 
form  of  questions  and  answers ;  and  diii^d  ■!• 
sections.  It  is,  of  course,  oaly  a  eoHecUoa  of  fkt 
larger  facts  in  history — its  mountain  topt.  We 
should  suppose  that  the  author  is  a  Oeoseftattie 
from  page  63,  in  the  history  of  Greece ;  M  lit 
him  take  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  I 
bdi.  The  great  body  of  the  Atheniilis 
represented.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
It  was  a  twenty  or  foiiy  pomd  setfrigi,  rfler  tf, 
that  they  eiijoyed. 

We    may    obserfe  that  these  qveiftieai  mk 
answers,  however,  oontrive  to  oouTOf  mnok  I 
ledge  of  ancient  history,  and  may  be  fccy  i 
schools,  and  afe  very  readable  for  those  w1m>  i 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  past^  althongh  tkey  1 
long  left  the  school. 


VmUp  Ood.  By  the  B^v.  S.  W.  Sbaiaw- 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  fltttfiij 
Pp.  76. 

We  like  this  thin  volume,  neither  too  long  for  As 
subject,  nor  too  short  to  form  a  suffioient  **  m^ 
ment,"  which  it  is,  and  "  an  appeal**  on  "  ivpeoMi 
for  the  sanctuary.'*  We  heartily  ooaev  a»  «B 
the  advice,  and  all  the  stateroeata  aiifasliMlb 
and  it  would  be  useful  among  many  of  oar  \ 
congregations,  who  from  dread  origiBa% 
seats  and  walls  of  the  building  white  kka^W9^ 
shipped  should  be  considered  of  uif  Teti%  fllftAiK 
a  bad  old  habit  of  rushing  ham,  tkmr  | 
close  af  the  servioCy  as  if  tlie  ptnn^gr  est ; 
steeple  chase,  with  a  priae  to  the  \ 
fire  were  always  devouring  and 
them.  It  is  an  irreverent  and 
from  worship,  which  ahould  bn  < 
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THE  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  COMPLETE  SUFFRAGE. 


We  incur  the  risk  of  repeating  arguments 
and  statements  that  have  been  often  used 
in  agam  discussing  the  principles  of  a 
Reform  Bill.  A  novel  disagreement  has 
been,  however,  introduced  among  the 
"comjJete"  Reformers  during  the  last  few 
weeks  A  number  of  them  have  seceded 
to  an  incomplete  state,  imder  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends.  At  his  first 
meeting  with  his  constituents  in  Birming- 
ham, and  at  some  subsequent  meeting  wim 
them^Mr.  Brightsug^estedthesubstitution 
of  a  rate-paymg  qiu^cation  for  the  com- 
plete Bumage ;  which  they  approved.  He 
adoj^ted  and  advocated  this  opinion  £rom 
motiyee  of  expediency.  A  rating  qualifi- 
cation he  thought  might  be  earned;  but 
complete  suffirage  would  iaSl.  T£  Mr. 
Bri^t^s  notion  be  correct,  it  might  be 
better  to  take  this  rating  qualification  than 
something  worse ;  but  we  believe  that  his 
opinion  is  wrong,  and  upon  good  reasons. 

The  Parliamentary  Reform  Committee, 
who  have  met  in  London, .  adopt  Mr. 
Brijgfat^s  opinion;  and  we  can  neither  over- 
look the  sanction  thus  given  to  his  views, 
nor  its  weight. 

The  London  Reformers,  so  far  as  their 
opinion  has  been  expressed  in  societies,  or 
onionfl,  abide  by  complete  sufirage.  That 
was  tl^  object  sought  by  the  Birmingham 
political  unions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Newcastle,  or  Northern,  Political  Union. 
It  has  been  adopted  almost  unanimously  at 
a  large  meeting  in  Manchester.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  more  liberal 
section  of  Reformers,  and  the  more 
numerous  in  all  places.    The  only  move- 


ment made  hitherto  in  Glas^w  has  been 
for  complete  suffiiige;  ana  Edinburgh 
alone  has  sanctioned  die  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bright;  although  that  was  by  a 
preliminary  meeting,  and  with  alterations 
which  are  improvements. 

The  qualification  suggested  by  the 
member  for  Birmingham,  is  not  even 
universal  All  parishes  in  Scotland  are  not 
even  yet  rated,  we  believe,  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  It  is  a  qualification  based 
upon  a  transient  necessity;  for  the  time 
may  come  when  poor-rates  will  not  be 
requisite  in  many  parishes.  The  proposer 
and  his  firiends  consider  it  firom  an  English 
point  of  view.  We  have  to  r^ard  it  also 
on  Irish  and  Scotch  interests.  !m  England, 
rating  is  universal,  and  has  long  been  uni- 
verssJ.  It  has  not  everywhere  and  hitherto 
been  known  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  but 
we  fancy  that  a  good  time  is  always  coming 
for  the  rate-couectors,  and  we  may  ^ve 
that  objection  up.  The  Edinbur^  im- 
provers upon  Mr.  Bright's  scheme,  propose 
rates  in  boroughs,  and  tenrpound  rents  in 
counties.  This  is  at  least  definite  in 
counties,  and  rates  may  be  considered  as 
perpetuities  in  towns. 

This  substitution  of  rating  for  a  universal 
suffiage  is  deemed  less  alarming  and  more 
conservative  than  the  common  scheme.  It 
isthoughtto  bemoredigestible  by  the  timid. 
It  also  presents  a  show  of  reason.  It  ren- 
ders representation  and  direct  taxation 
compamons  in  the  world.  This  direct  tax, 
however,  is  for  thegood  of  the  parish  and 
not  of  the  state.  True  it  is,  that,  for  some 
purposes,  the  statd  is  willing  to  meet  a  part 
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of  one  local  tax.  The  Government  has 
contributed  long  to  the  police  rates  in  some 
cities,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  it  will 
pay  now  on  all.  Still,  local  rating  does 
nothing  for  general  revenue.  Thus,  the 
franchise  starts  from  an  erroneous  principle 
— it  resembles  the  conference  of  a  vote  in 
tlie  meetings  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  upon  the  shareholders 
of  the  Lancaster  and  Cailisle  line.  The 
resemblance  is  not  complete ;  it  is  only  a 
resemblance,  a  little  indistinct. 

Complete  suffinge  seems  to  us  the  better 

Slan,  for  many  reasons.  The  rating  quali- 
cation  would  not  be  advantageous  in  many 
places.  The  application  of  that  principle 
could  not  increase  materially  the  consti- 
tuency of  London  without  a  recognition  of 
the  claims  of  lodgers.  The  number  of 
dwelling-houses  let  under  ten  pounds  in 
London  is  smaJl.  Any  collector  of  the 
metropolitan  rates,  or  any  house  agent, 
will  give  evidence  on  that  subject. 

We  do  not  remember  where,  within  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  a  man  will  find  a 
dwelling-house  under  ten  poimds.  He  may 
find  lodgings ;  he  may  live  as  a  sub-tenant ; 
he  may  have  lodgings  fiimished  or  unfur- 
nished. Still,  the  collector  of  rates  does 
not  recognise  his  tenancy.  The  rooms  are 
always  held  at  so  much  annually,  quarterly, 
or  weekly,  including  rates. 

Lodgers,  whether  sinde  gentlemen  or 
double,  or  double  doubles,  and  who  pay 
rents  sufficient  to  claim  as  ten  pounders, 
are  a  very  numerous  body — so  numerous 
that,  if  they  are  admitted,  we  cannot  see, 
writing  of  London  alone,  any  reason  what- 
ever for  branding  complete  suffrage  with 
the  character  of  a  less  conservative  mea- 
sure. The  influence  of  lodgers  who  pay 
less  than  ten  pounds — ^who  pay  less  tnan 
four  shillings  weekly — is  not  alarming,  for 
they  are  not  extremdy  numerous;  they 
would  not  create  a  great  interest  at  the 
pollinff-booths,  under  a  six  months'  resi- 
dentisd  qualification  within  the  dectoral 
district ;  and  that  length  of  time,  at  least, 
will  be  carried — a  longer  may  be  proposed. 
In  London,  therefore,  if  the  franchise 
be  confined  to  ratepayers  strictly,  the  qua- 
lity of  voters  will  not  be  improved,  and 
they  will  not  be  increased;  while,  if 
lodgers  paying  ten  pounds  annually  be 
included,  we  may  at  once,  and  as  well,  get 
out  of  oistinctions  hj  the  adoption  of  a 
full  and  perfect  franchise. 

Mr.    Bright    recommended  his    com- 


promise, by  reminding  his  hearers  tbat  it 
would  aiFord  a  ready-made  and  rimple 
registry  in  the  tax-collector's  office;  but 
he .  could  not  have  contemplated  the  en- 
franchisement, in  that  case,  of  any  lodgers; 
for  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  book 
of  that  office,  and  their  admiseion  to  the 
suffi'age  would  involve  the  construction  of 
another  registry. 

Edinburgh  presents  similar  objections. 
The  habit  of  letting  houses  in  flats,  com- 
mon to  all  Scotch  towns,  might  obviate 
one  difficulty.     All  the  tenants  oi  fla^ 
appear  generally   on  the  tax  collectors 
books.     They  can  be  known,  reached,  and 
registered.      Still,    Edinburgh    contams 
several  thousand  individuals,  a  large  num- 
ber in  a  small  constituency,  of  personal 
influence,  intelligence,  and  integnty,  who 
pay  as  lodgers  nigh  sums  for  rates  and 
rents;  but  paying  only  as  lodgers,  tiiej 
would  have  no  claim  to  vote.    A  com- 
promise is  proposed  on  the  ground  of  ita 
expediency,  and  not  because  of  its  ri^- 
It  would  not  be  proposed,  except  to  wear 
away  the  ediges  of  that  timidity  \A5chi« 
supposed  to  harass  weak  minds.   For  their 
sake,  then,  and  in  the  promotioa  of  to 
expediency,  without  a   word  as  to^  m 
right  or  the  wrong,  we  invite  the  timid  to 
glance  at  the  accepted  and  rejected  under 
this  scheme.     The  qualification  cannot  be 
clmnged    in  Edinburgh    without  gcasg 
down  to  a  class  of  ratepayers  who  have  not 
all  the  mental  qualifications  of  indoen- 
dent  electors.    The  rejection  of  lofen 
would  deprive  the  electorate  body  a  * 
balance  to  this  class  in  the  multitude  rf 
well-informed  men,  who  have  a  long  !«*• 
dent  qualification;   and  who  pay  r»^ 
rent,   and   everything    else    in  ytixtm 
houses.      We    admit   cheerfblly  th^ 
residential  qualification  might  and  show* 
accompany  this  or  any  otner  fitpda* 
After  Its  arran^ment  and  conceaswn, «« 
cannot  concur  m  the  omisaou  of  tfaj^ 
fourths  of  the  advocates*  and  kgal  ola^ 
three-fourths  of  the  shopmen  and  int^ 
housemen;  and  one4Mdi  of  the  art»* 
of  Edinburgh,  firom  what  would  be  ^^^ 
hold  franchise,  on  the  score  of  the  ^"^^ 
of  some  other  persons.     The  men  w» 
the  timid  would  exclude  are  exactly  4#. 
whom  they  should  include.    The  tfj** 
ments  may  be  carried  down  to  the  Cog^ 
gate,  the  Cowgate,  and  the  Gras8inaih% 
to  sma.ll  crowds  of  "  unwashed"  WbflOf^ 
and  the  objectors  may  say  "be  these 
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voters  T  It  is  aa  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and  not  right,  that  the  question  is  put ; 
and,  in  reply,  we  suggest  the  fact  that 
manjr  pf  those  parties  have  no  residental 
qujjification ;  tnat  some  of  them  would  be 
sorry  to  record  a  residental  qualification ; 
and,  of  a  few,  it  might  be  convenient,  for 
public  purposes,  to  maintain  such  traces. 
Then,  the  numbers  of  those  persons,  whom 
any  one  may  see  loitering  and  lounging, 
harmlessly  many  of  them,  is  far  from 
being  equal  to  those  who  are  engaged 
otherwise,  We  are  perpetually  starued 
with  estimates  of  dissolute,  drunken,  idle, 
and  ignorant  individuals.  Cannot  an 
estimate  be  made  of  their  numbers  who  do 
not  merit  these  characters  ?  We  know 
how  many  individuals  get  upon  the  police- 
books,  the  poor  roll,  and  relief  funds ;  but 
we  have  no  return  of  those  who  keep 
their  names  out  of  these  records  The 
latter  are,  as  yet,  not  only  a  casting  ma- 
jority^ but  a  great  majority  in  society; 
only  b^  the  rating  qualification  the  timid 
would  Ignore  the  influence,  and  refiise  the 
service  and  shield  of  many  among  them 
—many  who  have  education  to  guide 
them,  apd  property  to  loose. 

TTie  compromise,  therefore,  in  our 
)pimon,  would  incur  the  dangers,  and  do 
he  very  things  which  it  is  intended  to 
)revent  in  the  boroughs — for  Edinburgh 
md  London  are  specimens  of  all  large 
owns;  while  in  the  counties  the  Edin- 
burgh suggestion  would  be  valuable.  A 
atin^  qualification  in  Scotch  counties 
rould  be  indefinite.  A  firanchise  of  ten 
ounds  would  be  fixed,  and  would  include 
lany  respectable  persons  who  have  no 
(aim  under  the  present  law  to  vote.  The 
ounty  voters,  under  the  rating  qualifica- 
on,  m^ht  be  easily  reckoned  up  in  Scot- 
Lnd.  They  would  be  an  exclusively  class 
iterest.  The  villages  and  small  towns 
ould  only  yield  a  few  tradesmen,  any 
militants  and  any  professional  persons 
ho  mi^ht  be  re^dent  in  them,  but  whom 
le  ola  Reform  Bill  almost  entirely  ex- 
uded. All  the  artisans  and  labom*ers 
cmld  be  excluded  under  the  new  Bill. 
In  the  rural  districts,  a  few  tradesmen 
ay  pay  rates,  in  addition  to  the  larger 
nners,  and  the  landowners;  but  they 
>tiid  form  the  entire  constituency  ;  and 
e  labouring  classes  would  have  no  other 
Boence  than  at  present — or  none  what- 
er.     They  would  be    political  Helots 


We  do  not  allege  that  all  the  agricul* 
tund  labourers,  fitrmers,  or  even  all  the 
landowners,  have  high  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations.   We  neither  expect  nor  wish  that 
intelligence,  or  even  property  and  wealth, 
should  lose  a  natural  infiuence  that  they 
possess.   Those  who  form  any  expectation 
of  that  nature  ftom   complete    sufi&*age, 
will  be   disappointed.     The  tenantry  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  who  made  a  com- 
plimentary tour  to  Dublin  firom  the  West 
of  Scotland,  with  the  hope  of  indicating 
their  regard  for  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  will  be  influenced  by  his  opinion, 
although  thev  should  vote   at  the  next 
election  by  tne  ballot.     The  tenantry  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  rode  to  the 
frontier  of  his  farms  to  escort  the  Queen, 
on  her  visit  to  Haddo  House,  in  greater 
numbers,  and  perhaps  not  worse  mounted, 
than  some   of   her  regiments   of  Horse 
Guards,  will   vote  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  opinion,  with 
or  without  the  ballot ;  because  ne  has  often 
said — "  Pay  my  rents,  tell  me  if  they  wre 
too   high,  and  follow  your  own  pohtical 
views,,  with   which   I  do  not  interfere." 
Property  discharges  its  duties,  we  believe, 
on  tnese  estates,  and  therefore  it  has  its 
influence,  or  something  more  than  its  cold 
right.     Manv  reformers  may  dislike  that 
residt ;  but  it  consists  with  human  nature. 
They  ask  us — "  Then  what  good  do  you 
expect  from  the  ballot,  and  an  extension 
of  the   fi^nchise  ?"    We  do  not  expect 
much  good  among  the  tenant  fiumers  cm 
some  of  these  estates.    We  do  not  expect 
a  large  change  in  their  votes.  This  opinion 
of  ours  may  seem  a  fearM  heresy,  but  it 
is  truth — a  tme  opinion.    We  bdfieve  it ; 
and  repeat  it  because  we  believe. 

There  are  other  estates,  and  another 
class  of  landowners,  who  establish  no  claim 
to  gratitude  from  their  neighbour's  or 
tenantry.  They  are  numerous — careless, 
heartless,  greedy  epicureans.  They  live* 
only  for  some  kind  of  pleasure,  which, 
unhappily,  does  not  consist  with  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  others  These  men 
may,  and  will,  have  their  bare  rights — 
their  last  penny  of  rent,  the  last  ^ther 
of  their  pheasants ;  but  they  have  no  claim 
on  esteem  or  influence,  and  they  wiH  gwn 
none,  until  they  reform  themselves. 

"  What  miserable  morality  is  this  ?" 
some  will  say ;  "  what  truculent  teaching! 
that  men  should  become  dependent  be- 
cause they  are  left  independent;  th«t  a 
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teiuuit  fiymer  skould  mould  his  opinions 
to  -tinym  of  his  landlord,  because  that 
individual,  be  he  'squire  or  earl,  acts  cor- 
rectly, seeks  only  his  own,  improves  his 
property,  perhaps,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  steal  die  consciences  of  his  neighbours. 
Is  a  man  to  vote  what  he  does  not  believe, 
because  some  other  man,  who  discharges 
his  duties,  believes  it?'  We  have  not 
said  that  We  say  that  the  opinion  of 
those  who  act  right  in  matters  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  intimately,  weigh  on  us 
all,  and  influences  our  opinions  on  subjects 
which  they  have  had  more  opportunity 
and  time  to  study  than  we  possess.  Upon 
the  other  side,  if  a  man  acts  wrong  on  a 
subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we 
all  think  it  probable  that  he  acts  and  ad- 
vises wrong  on  subjects  with  which  we 
aare  unacquainted. 

We  propose  a  course  in  l^slation  which 
would  probably  terminate  class  interests 
in.  public  matters,  but  not  classes.  The 
aristooraoy  will  not  lose  influence  in  so- 
ciety, ifthcy  work  for  its  possession.  They 
have  the  raw  material  of  influence  as  a 
heritage,  and  they  want  it  to  pass  as  the 
finished  manufacture.  That  will  not  do 
loi^r,  or  much  longer.  We  cannot  pay 
for  the  metal,  and  get  notliing  more  than 
the  ore.  Those  of  them  who  work  well 
will  not  lose  their  reward.  Ihose  who 
are  idle  will  not  be  more  despised  than 
they  are  now,  but  the  feeling  will  find 
expression.  Those  w^ho  work  mischief 
will  be  despised,  also,  but  more  than  de- 
spised. Legislation  cannot  remove  per- 
sonal influence,  but  it  may  attach  a  con- 
dition to  its  possession.  That  condition 
is  most  important.  Property  will  have 
its  rights ;  but  it  must  discharge  its  duties 
if  it  expects  more  than  rights.  Intelli- 
g^ice  will  have  its  influence ;  but  it  must 
labour  for  influence.  Morality  will  have 
power ;  but  it  must  be  operative.  It 
•  cannot  be  quiescent,  and  expect  to  acquire 
strength. 

We  seek,  then,  the  extension  of  the 
euffinge  to  all  classes  in  the  rural  districts, 
on  account  of  those  local  benefits  which  it 
will  confer,  rather  than  from  its  political 
results.  Many  parties  say  now,  these  men 
are  ignorant ;  why  do  you  give  them  votes? 
Many  occupiers  of  ten  pound  tenements 
are  ignorant;  why  do  you  give  them  votes? 
The  second  question  answers  the  first,  but 
here  is  the  more  efiectual  answer.  You 
will  pot  instruct  these  men  until  you  must 


teach  them.  What  is  the  use  of  ^Jugber 
class,  if  they  will  not  dissemini^  Bifbcma- 
tion  ?  That  question  would  involye  a 
long  answer  indeed,  and  all  long  ^knsw;ers 
are  evasive.  We  know  the  good  of  ihem, 
if  they  will  work;  therefore  we  wjfihto 
see  them  in  a  position  where  they  jnpst 
work,  not  for  their  destruction  but  for 
their  preser\  ation.  Society  needs  to  *^  uti- 
litise'  them.  Societv  cannot  aflford  to  have 
all  their  education,  mtellect,  and  mmd  go- 
ing to  waste. 

They  are  said  to  fear  the  influence  of 
democrats,  demagogues,  and  numerous 
other  personages  wiUi  names  which  tliey 
deem  objectionable,  among  the  labourers.  ■ 
They  start  with  a  great  advantage  ova 
the  demagogues.  Tney  are  in  possession, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  deserve 
possession,  of  influence  over  the  labourere ; 
a  frank,  moral,  open  influence.  That  ckss 
of  men  will  generally  adopt  the  principles; 
of  their  superiors  in  wealth,  if  thehUto-: 
practically  show  the  good  of  these  .princi- 
ples.  We  knew  the  story  o^  one  noble- 
man, who  drew  £20,000  annuf^^^opa  a 
poor  district  of  country.  11^  obce^  Jflie: 
money  for  forty  years,  and  he  jifgj'^rl^ 
the  curiosity  to  ^Tisit  the  estate  ;  ,!Efj5^T^ed 
in  France.  If  the  people  om  jliQenate 
had  been  enfranchised,  and^  haij  [^tem' jier- 
mitted  to  vote  by  ballot^  thev  vebijiup  .©ot 
have  supported  their  landioxdT^  fivsoi 
w  hen  he  came  down  to  an  occasional  ejec- 
tion. They  might  have  voted  for  the  man 
if  they  liked  his  opinions,  but  the  ImemI- 
owner  could  have  had  no  influence  over 
them. 

We  are  acquainted  with  districts  ci 
country  from  which  men  have  been  di^rea 
to  make  room  for  deer,  while  the  cultivated 
land  has  been  rack-rented  to  defray  tlie 
cost,  or  to  make  good  the  loss.  Theisud- 
owners  who  have  pursued  that  course  w3 
not  have  much  influence  under  a  comdiietm 
and  secret  system  of  voting.  We  aobnti 
and  we  do  not  regret,  that. 

The  game  laws  of  England,  in  the  tai&S 
weekof  the  last  mouthy  caused  tw^ommdtes^, 
We  do  not  say  that  a  landowner,  ia  leecp- 
ving  the  eame  on  his  estate,  when  1^  ff^'Ca 
leases  of  his  &rms,  acts  necessarily  wron^. 
As  certificates  to  shoot  game  are  a  m^^t^ 
of  revenue^  the  poacher  is  placed  %&■ 
same  position  towards  the  state  as.thv 
smuggler,  irrespective  of  the  prival£jn»- 
perty  which  he  seizes  or  tranmlee.  .^tpM 
are  large  concessions,  buf,  after  thejriii^ 


inade,  aU  parties  muet  feel  that  game  pre- 
serving, in  a  crowded  country,  on  a  large 
so^e,  from  an  amusement  grows  into  a 
nmsance  and  a  temptation.  The  pubKc 
cannot  be  brought  to  consider  the  land- 
lords partridges  in  the  same  position  as 
thfe  femer's  fowls ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  a  determined  pursuit  of  these  practices 
would  abridge  the  mfluences  of  the  man 
who  pursued  them;  and  society  would  not 
have  any  cause  to  regret  the  occurrence. 

The  suffirage— complete  and  ftdl — ^be- 
comes thus,  in  our  opinion,  the  means  of 
accompBAing  local  good.  The  ratejwring 
suffrage,  adopted  at  one  meetingin  Edin- 
burgh, and  suggested  by  Mr.  Bright  at 
Birmingham,  has  not  nearly  the  same 
j)ower.  The  ruling  qualification  is  a  poli- 
tical engine,  but  we  want  a  moral  power 
for  social  improvement  and  progress.  This 
rating  qualification  wants  many  elements 
possessed  by  complete  suffirage;  and  there- 
fore we  would  rather  have  the  latter  in 
1862,  than  the  former  in  1859.  The  dif- 
ference Is  worth  the  years. 

A  sliort  time  since,  the  working  classes 
of  Belfast  and  its  neighbomrhood  made  a 
Curious  presentation  of  plate.  It  was  given 
to.Wfeimhjr  who  do  not  want  plate,  but  who, 
^TOon'jthis  article,  will  set  great  value. 
iXW'  and  Lady  Massereene  had  thrown 
thjepr  demesne  open  to  the  working  classes 
diiiteg  the  summer;  and  the  piece  of  plate 
Wai  tnanks,  expressed  in  silver,  for  this 
kindness.  Lord  Massereene's  speech  was 
M^OTth  the  plate,  and  much  more  besides. 
He  could  not  see  how  "  the  aristocracy  and 
the  working  classes"  might  not  be  allied  in 
advancing  their  own  and  the  country's 
good  and  interests.  He  even  referred  to 
tibe  statements  made  at  Birmingham  against 
Ae  aristocracy  hj  Mr.  Bright.  These  ac- 
cuaations  were  vigorous — they  were  gene- 
itil — ^they  were  severe.  It  was  easy  to  say, 
as  was  said,  that  rich  landowners  were  not 
more  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bom  to 
Wealth  than  rich  manumcturers.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  ftuTOW  class  were  not  more 
likely  to  overlook  their  duties  than  the 
children  of  the  spindle  class.  This  is  true, 
and  this  is  nothing  but  recrimination.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  the  line  of  a^ument 
adopted  by  Lord  Massereene.  He  could 
fiat  see  why  all  classes  should  not  be  united. 
.We,  from  our  point  of  view,  cannot  see  the 
reason  for  disunion.  We  see  causes,  but 
ftcy  are  got  reasons— they  are  unreason- 
able.   The  Antrim  Peer  referred  obviously 


to  Mr.  Bright ;  to  accusers,  in  search  of 
popularity.  Nay,  but  is  there  no  ground- 
work on  which  Mr.  Bright  has  erected 
these  general  and  severe  strictures  ?  Are 
the  aristocracy  all  in  pursuit  of  the  Mas- 
sereene scheme  of  life  f  Mr.  Bright  may 
never  have  been  in  Antrim  county  or  town. 
When  he  goes  there  he  will  hear  of  an 
aristocracy  of  whom  Lord  Massereene  is 
not  a  specimen,  and  he  will  hear  of  others 
who  pursue  the  same  course  adopted  by 
that  nobleman.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed 
entirely.  He  has  been  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  seen  parts  of  land  wasted  for  '^  sport- 
ing purposes."  He  has  read  the  deta^s  of 
the  clearance  system  pursued  in  Scotland. 
He  has  seen  gross  negligence  of  the  rights 
of  property.  Lord  Sl^sereene  and  his 
party  are  as  yet  only  a  minority — a  noble 
minority — and  we  seek  complete,  in  pre- 
ference to  rating,  suffirage,  that  they  may 
become  a  majority. 

The  former  plan  will  unite  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  labourer.  It  will  be  a  Hnk 
between  the  cotti^e  and  tlie  mansion ;  it 
will  bridge  the  chasm  that  divides  classes  ; 
it  will  compel  those  to  earn  goodwill  and 
gratitude  who  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
these  great  riches  ;  it  will  give  iiiem  a 
nobler  influence  than  they  ever  formerly 

Possessed;  it  will  root  their  power  in 
uman  hearts.  Men  will  feel  gradually 
that  they  are  linked  together,  and  the 
educated  will  be  obliged  to  educate  the 
ignorant. 

We  have  advised  and  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  this  wide  suffirage  in  rural  parishes, 
not  only  because  it  is  right,  not  only  for 
political  purposes,  but  that  tlK)se  who  have 
the  duty  ana  the  power  should  be  again 
more  the  leaders  tnan  the  masters  of  weir 
neighbours.  That  was  the  idea  of  old 
clanship,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  idea.  It  would 
give  us  good  cottages  for  huts.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  the  clearance  system — of 
which  we  complain  in  Scotland — ^with  all 
its  cruelties,  and  its  sufferings^  and  its 
wickednesses.  It  would  lead  to  more 
agricultural  improvements  than  have  hi- 
tnerto  occurred.  It  would  tend^  as  Lord 
Massereene  said  of  his  good  schemes,  to 
equalise  classes,  not  by  pulling  down,  but 
by  pulling  up. 

We  have  read  speeches  spoken  by  ra- 
tional and  sensible  men  on  the  dangerous 
influence  of  democrats  and  demagogues. 
We  are  democratic :  we  plead  gvolty  of 
democracy.    What  are  its  horrors  ?   Will 
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democracy  teach  men  to  plunder  property  ? 
to  neglect  duties  ?  to  be  miechievous  and 
violmt  ?  Tkey  could  be,  or  do,  all  that 
even  now.  Will  democracy  lead  men  to 
love  their  country  lees  than  they  have 
done  before  ?  Not  it ;  for  the  men  whose 
blood  has  been  shed  most  freely  for  its 
honour — scarcely  for  their  honour ;  for  its 
safety^ — scarcely  for  their  safety ;  for  they 
had  little  to  lose  safe  life,  and  they  lost 
it;  these  men  were  chiefly  democrats. 
Will  democracy  make  men  less  industrious 
and  less  trustworthy  ?  All  the  works 
around  us  bear  a  homble  infusion,  then, 
of  democracy.  The  engineer  who  super- 
intends that  railway  train — who  could 
smash  the  whole  affair  by  a  little  inatten- 
tion, is  a  democrat.  There  is  nine-tenths 
of  certainty  that  he  is  democratic.  It  is 
a  slander,  and  a  base  or  a  senseless  slander, 
that  bids  one  or  two  classes  fear  for  the 
int^rity  of  their  countrymen.  They  may 
be  Ignorant;  but  teach  them.  Some  of 
them  may  be  base ;  but  the  great  majority 
are  true-hearted,  honest  men,  a  little  too 
much  inclined  to  respect  rank  and  title, 
by  iK>  means  inclined  to  overwhelm  them 
in  the  level  of  one  dead  sea. 


A  man  of  intelligence,  or  wealthi  vho 
will  discharge  the  duties  that  devolved  on 
him  when  God  gave  him  intelligenoe, 
station,  and  riches,  needs  to  fear  no  de- 
magogue in  his  own  locali^.  If  men 
ne^ect  their  duties  ;  if  they  believe  they 
have  none  ;  if  they  will  put  everything 
into  a  napkin;  if  they  will  do  worse, Sf' 
many  of  them  have  done ;  if  they  will 
make  themselves  the  oppressors  or  the 
pcBts  of  the  parish,  they  vrill  fall  before 
demagogues,  and  faU  most  deservedly. 

We  seek  this  complete  manhood  or 
universal  suffirage,  then,  as  a  great  moving 
power,  to  direct  the  dormant  ^lergy  ci 
the  ^^  higher  classes"  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  all  other  classes;  to  render  tiicir 
influence  dependent  on  their  utility ;  not 
to  level  classes,  not  to  break  down,  but  to 
build  and  cement;  to  strength^i  and  unite; 
and  when  years  have  passed  under  it^ 
influence,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  good  and 
true-hearted,  and  destroyed  the  trade  of 
^^  selfish  demagogues,''  if  we  have  in  ^ 
land  many  persons  on  whinn  the  title 
should  be  bestowed. 
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cnArTER  II. 

Mb.  Gaii\ie*s  rcom  is  the  la»t  of  three  on  the 
groand  floor  of  Lis  house,  in  Northnmberland-street. 
The  window  looks  out  upon  a  faint  effort  of  gar- 
dening. Between  the  glass  and  the  grass,  however, 
iron  stauncheons,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  in- 
terrene,  as  if  Mr.  Garvie  kept  the  gold  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  stock,  and  thieves  were  onl^  licensed 
%o  enter  by  the  window. 

Mr,  Garvie's  room  is  ranch  more  important  than 
maj  be  supposed  bj  those  who  do  not  choose  to 
stndj  the  obaraoter  of  the  boxes,  in  metal,  that 
occupy  its  shelves  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor, 
with  the  exception  of  one  side  opposite  the  owncr*8 
ejes,  when  he  looks  up  from  his  desk.  That  side 
holds  a  bookcase ;  and  its  shelves  are  occupied  bj 
the  best*  legal  works.  They  are  books  of  a  de- 
plorably dry  nature.  The  idlest  clerk  who  was 
ever  employed  by  the  Ganries,  from  the  few  years 
after  the  glorious  Revolution,  when  the  first  of  the 
family  be^  to  practice  as  a  solicitor,  down  to  this 
day,  might  be  trusted  among  these  books  without 
any  danger.  The  metal  boxes  are  more  tempting ; 
they  contain  the  family  secrets  of  half  a  county,  in 
addition  to  accounts,  bills,  and  bonds  of  the  last 


consequence  to  many  parties.  It  ia  fnie  tl>i' 
copies  of  nearly  every  paper  that  can  be  recorded 
have  been  made  in  the  K^gister  office.  Mr.  Garw, 
if  examined  on  the  subject,  would  be  found  to  f&- 
tertain  the  opinion  lurking  in  some  quarter  of  ki^ 
conscience,  that  the  Eegistcr  House  will  endsre  to 
the  end  of  time.  An  unfortunate  person,  wkoh*^ 
a  tendency  to  invent  new  trades  and  tafiea^  deter- 
mined to  keep  a  registry  for  domsstio  semab  n: 
^  one  of  the  small  houses  in  a  nairov  street*  betwfc^ 
*this  broad  street  and  Queeii'street.  He  osDed  kia 
plaoe  the  Eegister  House,  and  the  old  gentkwn 
his  neighbour,  absolutely  lost  an  afiemoon  m  ru»* 
maging  over  law  books  to  find  a  precedeut  fix  tk 
indictment  of  this  upsetting  dealer  in  hair,  in  wfbf 
and  in  domestic  servants ;  but  he  found  000%  V^ 
in  Erskine,  which  in  those  years  was  decBiri  ^ 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Scotch  law ;  and  for  At  fn* 
time  he  regarded  that  valuable  autlnui^  wUk  otm- 
tempt. 

The  middle  room,  on  the  stone  floor — pufafevy 
the  clerks  call  it  — belongs  to  Mr.  Jokn  Ba» 
Semple,  whom  they  designate  by  abbreviiti—  >* 
J.ILS. ;  and  the  first  room,  with  t  wuAim  ftlpV 
the  street,  is  oocnpied  I9  thaoe  ftombbig^, 


gentlcinen.  Mr,  Scrapie's  room  is  lighted  from  a 
lane  at  tbe  end  of  the  house,  so  far  as  it  has  or 
needs  any  light.  In  the  middle  of  "  the  lobby,"  a 
broad  stair  leads  to  the  upper  floors :  at  the  ex- 
treme end,  a  narrow  jtair  leads  to  the  subter- 
ranean regions,  in  which  there  is  a  very  small 
room,  occupied  by  entirely  copying  boys  or  clerks ; 
and  the  balance  is  under  the  custody  of  the  cook 
and  housekeeper.  Mr.  Garvie  has  a  bedroom  and 
a  dressing  room  in  the  upper  floors.  He  is  allowed 
also  free  access  to  the  dining  and  the  drawing- 
rooms  ;  bat  all  these  floors  belong  to  Miss  Garvie. 
There  is  no  Mary  Anne  known  in  that  house, 
unless  in  tbe  quiet  conferences  of  the  father  and 
tbe  daughter  j  and  they  occur  probably  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  evenings  alone,  when  the  second 
serrioe  is  over,  and  the  dinner  is  past. 

Mr.  Ganrie  is  a  square-built,  broad-shouldered 
old  gentleman,  with  a  spotless  white  neckerchief, 
and  plain,  Tcry  plain,  and  very  fine  black  coat. 
Testy  and  so  downwards.  Middle-aged  gentlemen 
wear  their  watches  in  their  Test  pockets.  Mr. 
Qarrie  is  not  middle-aged  now,  and  his  watch 
abides  according  to  precedent  of  his  father,  all  his 
uncles,  and  his  grandfather.  Three  small  gold 
seals,  two  gold  keys,  one  very  small  steel  key  of 
some  Taluable  box,  on  a  gold  ring,  and  one  inch 
exactly  of  a  gold  chain  are  Tisible.  That  collection 
is  the  only  small  piece  of  foppery  in  which  the  old 
gentleman  obTiously  indulges.  There  are  others,  of 
course,  not  so  easily  seen.  He  does  not  smoke — 
of  coarse  not — that  would  be  a  horrid  idea :  he 
takes  snuf  from  a  small  antique  silfcr  box  which 
belonged  to  his  great  grandmother,  who  also 
snuffed :  he  cares  very  little  for  dinner,  because 
nobody  can  eat  Tegetables  fifty  years  old,  except  in 
preserved  proTisions,  which  are  modern ;  but  he 
does  care  for  his  wine.  There  is  wine  in  his  pos- 
session of  a  Tintage  before  Culloden, which  has  cost, 
adding  interest,  and  nothing  for  warehouse  rent, 
608.  per  bottle ;  and  he  uses  whiskey,  which  was 
smuggled  thirty  years  since,  and  was  cheaper  then, 
but  is  dear,  Tery  dear  indeed,  now.  He  drinks 
little,  but  he  enjoys  it ;  and  sips  and  tipples,  and 
stirs  and  thinks,  over  two  tumblers  of  this  costly 
toddj  for  two  hours  of  an  evening. 

Mr.  John  Boss  Semple  was  a  ward  of  the  firm, 
A.  and  D.  J.  Garvie.  ^  He  was  part  of  the  Garvies 
from  his  fifth  yea»-.  They  nursed  him,  not  literally, 
bat  they  nursed  his  small  property — originally  it 
was  very  small— until  it  obtained  considerable 
limits.  Mr.  John  Eoss  Semple  wis  a  metal  box 
in  a  compartment  of  Mr.  Garvie's  room  since  any- 
body, except  old  Mr.  Still,  remembers.  He  is  a 
metsd  box  there  still.  He  manages  many  boxes 
for  other  people  now,  but  he  cannot  manage  his 
own  yet.  There  it  stands,  to  the  right  of  the  fire- 
place, J.II.S.  Thirty-one  years  have  passed  since 
that  box  might  have  been  handed  over  to  its 
owner.  He  was  then  twenty-one ;  he  is  now  fifty- 
two  years  of  age — only  fifteen  years  younger  than 
lb.  Oarvie ;  and  yet  in  the  front  office  the  former 
k  known  ta  the  young  gentleman,  and  the  latter  as 


the  old  gentleman,  and  sometimes  Uie  Governor, 
but  when  that  office  is  in  a  wild  mood  as  D.I.G. 

The  child  Eoss  Scrapie's  affairs  formed  the  first 
trust  put  into  Mr.  Garvie's  care  by  the  then  firm, 
when  he  got  into,  and,  indeed,  before  he  eould 
legally  have  been  in,  the  business,  forty-seven  years 
since ;  and  they  were  given  to  him  because  there 
were  so  very  few  of  them  ;  but  perhaps  on  that  ac- 
count he  cared  more  for  them,  and  they  pros- 
pored. 

Mr.  John  Semple  studied  law,  first  downstairs, 
next  upstairs,  and  came  in  course  into  the  middle 
room  by  himself,  where  he  has  remained  for  a  very 
long  time,  with  an  estate  in  the  country  somewhere, 
very  small  but  ancestral,  an  heirloom  as  it  were  of 
one  farm ;  and  a  cottage  near  Musselburgh,  with 
a  housekeeper,  a  help,  and  half-gardener,  managing 
a  pretty  garden ;  and  lodgings  in  Inverleith-row, 
not  often  employed  but  steadily  paid.  He  has 
had  a  clear  prospect,  for  a  good  many  years,  of 
marrying  Miss  Garvie,  as  an  item  in  the  partner- 
ship and  a  matter  of  right.  He  intends  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  at  the  young  ladv's  convenience ; 
but  Mr.  Semple  is  a  verv  delicate  and  sensitive 
personage,  deeply  read  in  law  books  and  in  nothing 
else,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  premature,  or  to 
push  a  lady  into  matrimony.  « It  will  do  as  weU 
a  year  hence."  That's  what  he  says  to  hiraselfy 
down  in  Musselburgh,  as  he  takes  a  third  or  a 
fourth  turn  among  hb  roses,  and  watches  the  Bass 
Rock  or  !North  Berwick  Law,  or  turns  round  to 
Fife — "  it  will  do  as  well  a  year  or  two  hence."* 
Mr.  Garvie  '.has  planned  the  whole  matter,  and  is 
quite  settled,  of  course,  that  it  comes  to  pass ;  but 
he  says,  *'  Well,  Mary  Anne  is  rather  young  yet — 
too  young,  in  fact."  She  has  just  been  the  same 
in  hb  opinion  for  six  years,  I  know ;  and  she  b 
not  mending  either — not  getting  a  bit  more  matri- 
monial or  older,  he  thinks — "  it  will  do  as  well  a 
year  or  two  hence,"  he  says.  That  b  Mary  Anne's 
opinion  too,  unfoi  tunately.  She  says  and  thinks 
— and  young  ladies  do  not  always  say  what  they 
think — but  she  says  truly,  "  It  will  do  just  as  weU 
a  year  or  two  hence ;"  and  she  adds  to  herself, 
"  and  if  it  uever  do,  there's  no  matter ;  Mr.  Semple 
has  his  roses." 

I  know  that  Mary  Anne  never  thought  any  ; 
thing  else.  She  always  thought  it  would  do  as 
well  a  year  or  two  hence,  and  there  would  be  no 
great  evil  or  harm  if  it  were  omitted  from  her  life. 
Marion  knows  that,  too,  but  she  also  knows  the 
reason — I  don't. 

Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  came  into  hb  property 
at  an  interesting  period.  The  balancing  of  the 
accounts  was  the  last  thing  done  by  Mr.  Garvie 
before  his  marriage ;  clearly,  therefore,  he  must  be 
twenty-two  years  older  than  Miss  Garvie.  The 
difi'erence  is  still  worse.  Some  years  of  Mr.  Gar- 
vie's married  life  passed  before  Mary  Anne  came, 
and  not  many  after. 

There  are  deep  lines  on  that  brow ;  it  b  a  very 
full  and  not  a  high  brow ;  the  hairs  gathered  round 
it  are  grey  and  thin ;  these  deep  lines  run  down 
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ibe  face;  it  is  a  pale  wbHe  face,  emoticmless, 
passife ;  Bia  gleams  before  it,  and  it  heedeth 
not,  seemingly,  sm  or  sinner;  sorrows  come 
near  it,  and  it  evinces  no  sjmpathj.  Many  little 
circles  are  cut  bj  care  roand  those  deep-set,  greyish, 
and  piercing  eyes ;  but  they  go  right  through  an 
imposition  yet,  and  see  through  erery  hidden  corner 
of  the  scheme ;  and  while  the  lips  seem  thin,  how 
dose  and  hard-set  they  are  I  There  is  no  trifling 
with  that  man,  and  he  will  not  trifle  with  you.  He 
may  bate  gi?en  money  in  charity,  for  casual  and 
unknown  wants ;  but  he  must  always  hare  been 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  almost  counted  the  act 
among  the  day's  sins,  for  which,  like  all  of  us — 
even  this  iron  man — needs  forgiveness.  There  is 
no  hope  for  a  Mr.  Jones  Davies  in  that  face — not  a 
particle.  It  is  proof  against  sharpers  ;  and  there  is 
neither  sentiment  nor  sympathy  in  these  features. 
They  speak  of  justice— the  stem  right — the  law, 
the  hard  law — more,  you  feel,  than  the  Gospel. 
They  are  a  perpetual ''  Thou  shalt  not'*  to  all  be- 
holders. 

**  There  is  no  Mrs.  Garrie  now.  There  might 
have  been  a  Mrs.  Garrie,  and  this  is  a  yery  lonely 
house,"  Mr.  Garvie  saith  to  himself,  and  thrusts  the 
bright "  poker**  right  through  between  the  second 
^i  third  bar  of  the  grate ;  for  he  has  wheeled  his 
chair  round  to  the  fire. 

"  8he  might  hare  been  back.  What's  the  use 
of  stopping  with  that  crazed  fool,  Pittenweem  ?  Of 
course,  there's  Marion ;  she's  not  crazed — nerer 
was  but  once  ;  that  was  when  she  was  married ; 
however,  that's  all  right,  too,'*  and  he  touched  a 
metal  box  above  J.  R.  S.,  marked  "  M.G.,  Moor- 
cleuch,"  with  the  point  of  the  poker — "  all  right; 
too ;  it's  recorded  in  the  Register- house,  in  case  of 
fire;  a  copy  can  always  be  obtained — fee,  one 
guinea ;  yes,  Marion's  all  right,  but  no  thanks  to 
Pittenweem — burn  the  estate  into  peat  gas,  the 
precious  idiot ;  and  these  engineers,  swarming  at 
Marion's — and  Mary  Anne  so  young — a  young 
motherless  giri — no  lady  to  advise  her.  No,  that 
was  wrong.  There  should  have  been  a  Mrs. 
Garvie  in  this  house — it  is  too  late  now,  perhaps ; 
rather  late.  It  might  be — of  course  such  things 
have  been — there's  Mrs.  Springfield,  ruined  now — 
nearly  mined,  at  least — that  might  do.*' 

The  gasalier  in  this  room  hangs  high,  and  the 
glass  is  thick.  It  throws  a  dull  grey  light  like 
that  of  a  November  twilight  over  the  bookcase  and 
the  metal  boxes.  There  are  two  candles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  desk,  which  forms  part  of  Mr. 
Garvie's  table.  They  arc  really  the  working  lights. 
There  is  a  door  or  panel  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bookcase,  occupying  one  of  its  sections.  It  has  an 
appearance  altogether  awkward,  but  it  has  a 
purpose.  This  little  door  is  not  often  opened — 
never,  except  when  the  owner  is  alone.  After 
thinking  for  a  little  while,  not  this  time  on 
conveyances,  or  marriage  settlements,  or  even 
scheming  engineers,  he  takes  one  of  the  candles, 
walks  round  the  table,  and  with  the  steel  key 
existing  among  the  gold  seals,  he  opens  the  panel. 


The  light  is  thrown,  nM  upo&  booki  ni  iMit 
calf,  gilt  lettered ;  but  upon  an  exqttidteiy  fioiM 
portrait.     It  has  not  grown  older  atnee  tki  jfmt 
which  John  Ross  Sraiple  reached  Ms  m^wi^^ 
The  eyes  look  out  as  bright  and  clear  now  as  Hi^ 
did  then.    The  painter  flattered  his  m^9^  ibor 
than  even  painters  are  wont  to  do^  or  be  sleUM 
an  expression  and  featares  aisfularly  attractive;  for 
the  panel  dtsdoees  a  viaion  of  beauty.    'Uiftcld 
hard  featured  maa  gaaea  for  »brief  wameiA  oarthe 
painting,  closes  the  pane),  loeka  it  oarafufiy,  wiilb 
back  to  his  chair,  puts  down  the  candle,  and  a|aia 
thinks ;  he  seems  composed  and  soothed.    It  has 
been  this  hard  man's  wont,  when  jarred  and  vexed 
with  the  world,  for  twaity.two  years,  to  open  the 
panel.      Mrs.  Springfield  will    not  be  asked  to 
change  her  name  again,  even  if  that  worthy  Udj 
would  consent,  which  I  do  not  expect ;  bat  ber 
agent  will  not  look  less  carefully  over  her  p^ien» 
and  at  her  monetary  situation,  than  be  did  when 
she  was  rich,  because  Mary  Anne  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  there  will  not  be  another  Mrs.  Qarvie  in  this 
house. 

This  is  a  scandal  loving  and  making  world. 
One  half  of  all  the  M  ladies,  who  eould  see  ligbt 
through  the  crevices  in  theshutters  of  Mr.Qarvie'i 
office,  on  Sabbath  evenings,  long  after  the  secood 
service,  shook  their  demure  heads,  to  tfce  danger 
of  their  flaxen  wigs,  except  for  the  care  takes  of 
them  by  their  stiff  caps,  at  the  old  gentleman*! J^b 
in  answering  correspondence,  balancUkg  leidgei^  ^^ 
drawing  papers,  on  that  particular  eveniogv  Tbev 
knew  not  that  these  were  old  letters  over  which 
the  kwyer  pored — or  that  he  could  aot  sead  aa 
answer  to  the  writer  now ,  tbe^knev  sot  tM  the 
panel  was  opened  then ;  Mid  the  si8er*a  tteawied 
painting — for  he  is  a  miser  in  some  things — ^looked 
down  upon  the  desk,  looked  at  every  comer  of  the 
room,  where  he  could  sit — they  knew  not  that  the 
book  he  read  had  no  single  statute,  aaan  Mde, 
recorded  in  its  pages — but  there  was  writtea 
witliin  the  gorgeous  binding — 

"  Boeeived  npoa  mj  manuge  day, 

«*  Mabt  Amia  Giavra.* 

It  was  the  first  signature  of  the  iady*s  ia  tbafc  way. 
The  current  report  of  Mr.  Garvie'a  evilduags 
had  no  real  foundation ;  but  charity  is  a  rare  gcsM 
at  some  tea-tables. 

There  was  a  letter  lying  before  Mr.  Garvia.  B 
was  that  letter  which  caused  all  this  anaojaioe  to 
the  eccentric  gentlemen.  I  do  not  approve  of 
reading  letters  not  addressed  to  myself  as  a  geneitl 
rule,  and  without  the  owner  or  tbe  vmle'i 
permission.  It  is  a  breach  of  personal  boaoir, 
very  inquisitive,  mean,  and  shabby — one  of  Bfe's 
faults;  and  although  she  was  an  ever  to  he 
remembered  respeotfuHy  woman,  atfll  ^e  waa  sot 
faultless.  At  present,  however,  it  oasnot  be 
helped,  because  I  have  erred.  What  a  thou]^  is 
this — erred  once  and  the  evil  cannot  be  mdoae. 
The  sun  never  goea  back  now  on  the  dial  iki^ 
records  our  acts,  although  once»  by  a  miraelCr  the 
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Ilftireti  kftck  6n  iliA  dial  that  records  time.  So 
■Ki«h  tbe  bappier  for  those  oyer  whose  dials 
iM^ff  l6e  power  that  covers  all  the  bad,  and  gives 
jtaim  liutve  V>  the  good — ^the  lustre  that  makes 
iki^bt  and  good  what  vere  otherwise  bad,  too.  I 
mA  Ibe  letter — I  need  not  oopj  it ;  jet  there  is 
fMMttVg^in  it — ao  I  will  do  that  which  I  need  not^ 

Bainbow  TaTern,  Half-past  Three. 

Bttf  Mr.  QlMTie^-^T  regret  my  inability  to  dine  with  70a 
tjfik,  ulftmdmd;  and  I  am  eonfldent  that  yon  will  con- 
ifiler  mt  esoMedfor  thia  xeaaoo. 

I  haTe  jut  made  the  acq^aintance  of  an  able  and  eminent 
evgiieer — more  than  a  mere  professional  man — a  thorongh 
leotleman  of  immenle  seientillo  resonrces,  Mr.  Jones  Davies. 

Mr.  Danes,  I  am  happy  to  know,  it  intimately  eonversant 
vith  the  maimfcttiire  of  peat  gas,  now  conducted  with 
astoaithiiig  proflta  in  Ireland. 

Nptwithstanding  the  nnhappy  ignorance  of  my  predecessor 
at  Moorclench,  in  tnrning  out  of  a  itate  of  nature,  and  cnl- 
tiTatiog  ground  that  was  meant  for  the  nobler  purpose  of 
llfaiinnatlBg  the  darkess,  Mr.  Daviee  still  thinks,  if  we  hare 
a  good  moss  Joandation,  generally  orerlying  coahi  in  oor 
ceoQtry,  although  not  innriahly,  that  mach  may  be  done  to 
redeem  past  errors. 

I  take  him  with  me  this  erening.  We  go  soon,  andwi  1] 
dine  at  Koorolench,  and  be  at  work  early  to-morrow. 

I  hap^y  detsfoed  a  note  in  whieh  I  expressed  the 
iatealiaai  of  rmakiag  in  town. 

Faithfally  yours, 

C.  H.  S.  PiTTRNWMir. 

M.  BnsiaiBss  involves  cares  many.  I  am  writing  notes 
<«S«vefal  Coondcies  and  pipe  luanufactarers,  for  estimates  of 
,  iho  cost  o(  twenty .fiTe  miles  of  main  piping  to  Edinburgh, 
and  twenty-seven  miles  to  Glasgow.  The  commercial  crisis 
"u'VBikftA.  Iron  b  Idwer  than  nsonl. 
"'  'N.B.^Aserrtain  if  a  New  Act  of  Parliamenfc  be  necessary 
't«6^t6eatmta  for  sertioo  pipes.  C.U.S.P. 

/  t  Aay  mcAtion  that  if  any  of  your  dients  hofai  coal  gas. 
'tettpany  shares,  they  should  sell  out  before  we  commenoe* 
apenttiiDa.  Tkey  will  not  be  worth  an  old  song.  Their 
Horks  will  be  converted  into  meeting  houses  for  sectaries, 
hke  those  of  the  Portable  Gas  Company.  C.H.S.P. 

I  re-bpen  the  note  to  remark  that  if  any  of  yoor  friends 
waat  am  Mveetment,  we  will  be  ready  to  accept  £40,000  or 
ASO.OOO  for  the  new  works  on  the  estate,  in  addition  to  the 
pipes  and  similar  outlay,  which  will  have  to  be  provided. 
We  will  not  care  for  a  per  centage  one  way  or  other.  With 
a  fortnne  in  one's  hand  it  is  useless  to  presa  one's  fellow  crea- 
lana  toe  elosely.  Marion  will  never  object  to  a  bond  over 
Jtfoorcleoch,  if  that  be  necessary ;  but  the  public  will  see  the 
prrfcol  seenrity  afforded  by  the  works,  fortified  by  patent 
right  a«d  license  from  the  patentee. 

We  ahall  not  think  of  allowing  the  return  of  Mary  Anne 
for  some  days  yet,  or  weeks,  perhaps.  The  weather  is  fine. 
Mr.  Jonea  Davies  is  a  very  agreeable  companion.  For  the 
secret,  ud  all  his  skill  to  he  exercised  on  the  matter,  he 
seeks  nothing  except  my  acceptance  at  six  months  for  one 
tlieisaBd  pounds,  and  ten  per  cent  on  the  profits.  He 
believte  10  haman  nature,  and  that  carries  a  roan  far  even  in 
these  degenerate  and  unphilosophical  days. 

Yours  ever,        C.H.S.P. 

Moordeoeh  will  brighten  up  in  this  gas  operation.  And 
we  cannot  part  with  Mary  Anne.  My  friend  Davies  wonld 
be  altogether  dull  with  only  myself  and  Marion  there — 
tboagh  he's  quite  a  learned  man,  author,  lecturer,  eontribntor 
to  the  qvarterlias,  and  engaged  upon  a  paper  at  this  moment, 
which  will  clearly  demonstrate  that  Pharaoh  Necho  was  the 
inventor  of  steam-engines.  He  is  an  independent,  self-con- 
tiSned  man,  nothing  of  the  semi*detached  in  his  character. 
Exeose  this  crossing.  I'm  not  a  lawyer — in  haste — train 
loiBg*  C.H.S.P. 
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Tkt  iron  'kwjer  was  again  nerved  by  that  half 
minute's  reflection  on  the  memories  of  a  half  cen- 
tary.  Mr.  Still  was,  indeed,  his  confidential  friend, 
in  many  respects,  although  not  a  partner.  He 
knev  the  contents  of  the  drawer  in  which  the  book 
akoMJ^  menUoned  lay,  and  he  had  seen  behind  the 
panel  the  portrait  in  the  bookcase — seen  that  often, 
for  1m  distinotly  remembered  the  original  So  did 
Mr.  Sample  ;  bnt  he  is  a  cold  methodical  man, 
except  towards  f egetables.  So  would  Mr.  Brown ; 
bnt,  yoa  see,  he  is  a  young  man — slightly  bald 
forehead — dark  hair — dark  eyes — a  florid,  healthy 
complexion.  No  late  nights  written  there — none 
late  out,  at  any  rate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guess 
his  age^ — somewhere  between  thirty-fiye  and  forty- 
five,  probably ;  a  cheerful,  intelligent  face,  that  is ; 
goes  nightly  to  a  happy,  quiet  home,  you  may  de- 
pend, and  gathers  strength  there  for  more  consul- 
tations, and  drawings  of  cases,  and  rejoinders,  and 
replies,  and  duplies,  and  framing  of  accounts,  and 
registrations,  and  settlements,  last  wills,  testaments, 
and  codicils.  The  owner  of  the  cheerful  counte- 
Maee  is  at  home  in  this  inner  room.  He  is  a 
necessary  person — knows  it,  too--and  not  the  less 
resf»eetful  on  that  acoonnt 

"  Qood  e? ening,  Mr.  Brown ;  I  wanted  to  show 
Semple  or  Mr.  Still  this  odd  letter  from  Pittenweem 
— will  yon  look  at  it,  for  Mr.  Semple  is  gone ;  but 
first,  what  of  our  poor  friend  Mr.  StUl?  Not 
badly — that  .is,  not  very — terribly  ill,  you  know  P 
No  danger,  I  trust  r* 

Mr.  Brown  thought  it  must  be  a  very  odd  letter 
this  indeed,  if  so  many  persons  were  needed  to  see 
it ;  but  he  has  been  accustomed  to  strange  things 
this  last  autumn — five  clients  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Qlasgow  Bank,  and  several  in  the  Western — 
everything  shaken.  But  first,  as  to  the  patient. 
•*  No — he  was  not  dangerously  ill."  Mr.  Brown 
Loped  not.  He  went  home  with  him,  stopped  an 
hour  or  two,  found  bim  getting  better,  and  thought 
he  wanted  rest — a  little  over-wrougbt  of  late. 

"  That^s  it,  Mr.  Brown ;  your  friend  has  been 
ten  years  longer  in  the  office  than  myself.  He  has 
been  fifty  years  in  this  office — a  long  time — still, 
it  flies— seems  short,  too,  when  one  looks  back.** 

"  Nearly  sixty  years,  sir." 

•*  So ;  you're  right.  Yes  ;  you're  exact — it's 
nearly  sixty  years*  And  Mrs.  Brown — not  much 
alarmed,  I  hope.  Bather  young  siie  is  for  all 
these  cares.  I  always  said  that,  you  know,  Mr. 
Brown ;  too  young — much  too  young ;  remember, 
I  said  so." 

"Ob^  I  remember  thoroughlj;  that  was  ten 
years  ago — eleven  years,  indeed,  except  twenty 
days,  now,  since  you  were  good  enough  to  make 
that  remark." 

"  Yes — its  quite  tme ;  she  is  too  young ;  never 
thought  well  oif  girls  marrying  young — or  of  girls 
nuttxying  a^  alL  They  should  be  women  first. 
That  was  your  error,  Mr.  Brown ;  perhaps  it  was 
suneT-*we  all  err." 

"Well,  bat  we  hare  never  regretted  it»  I  assnre 
yon— never  believed  it,  either." 


"There  it  is— that's  it.  'Bkie  BiiU  was  an 
extraordinary  girl — so  good  and  quiet — and  been 
keeping  bouse  for  her  father  so  long ;  that  was  it 
—all  an  exception.  Mr.  Still  lived  before  yon,  too, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  he  has  been  the  friend  of  this  firm 
these  forty  years,  now,  and  not  its  servant ;  hat 
we  never  allowed  hio)  to  be  our  friend  for  notbxag ; 
everything  right  there,  you  know — very  parficnlsr 
man — Slyc  codicils  added  since  your  early  marriage. 
Bnt  Elsie  Still  was  too  young — rausn*t  make  ex- 
ceptions into  precedents.  However,  s1ie*a  wearing 
round  now ;  she'll  do,  by  and  bye.  Eleven  yean, 
except  twenty  days — she's  wearing  up.  Tlie  hst 
was  the  Mary  Anne  codieil,  Mh.  Brown — quite 
unnecessary,  very ;  but  it  does  our  old  friend  good 
— ^he's  so  methodicid,  and  he  wants  in  every  name. 
He*s  not  dangerously  ill,  then.  I  must  go  and  see, 
after  dinner.  You  havn't  dined— just  so— it'a  been 
waiting  me  these  two  hours.  That  letter's  pat 
me  out;  never  such  a  thing  happened,  am!  tiie 
Courts  up,  these — let  me  see — ah,  yes,  twenty- 
two  years.  By  the  bye,  what  sort  of  wine  has 
Still  P     He  ne? er  had  that  very  good.'* 

"  Well,  you  remember,  I  dare  say,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  things  in  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pit- 
tenweem, and  I  can  hardly  say — I  never  take  wine. 
Mr.  Still  has  some  sort — good  common  Fort,  I 
suppose." 

"  Not  the  thing,  Mr.  Brown,  for  tfte  old  ga- 
tleman.  You're  quite  right.  If  I  were  young;  I 
might,  too — ^although  Pittenweem 's  example  wodd 
not  tempt  roe,  yours  might ;  but  the  wine^s  Iiete^*- 
it  must  be  used  ;  I'll  never  take  it  all.  Semple 
has  a  stock  like  a  wine  merchant.  All  tlie  lett^s 
.  are  gone,  I  suppose  P" 

•«  All  finished,  sir,  and  posted,** 

"  Just  so — read  this  one — tij  and  cateh  Itfs 
sense — you'll  not  catch  much.  Ill  have  up  some 
old  wine — take  it  with  us,  too,  after  dinner.  Read 
that  until  I  get  back  again." 

And  Mr.  Brown  read,  and  did  not  wonder  at  sB 
the  postscripts.  '<  Just  like  him,"  he  thougbt^  '*a 
stupid  fool — not  without  method,  either — the 
more  important  passages  coming  last'* 

Dinner  was  over  and  past. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Brown,  what  do  you  see  in  that 
letter  of  Pittenweem's  P" 

"  Not  mueh  agreeable,  I  confess.  The  new  gas 
work  has  to  be  built,  and  the  pipe's  have  to  be 
laid,  and  that's  all  nonsense — so  gas  shares  wtSI 
exist  as  at  present.  Mrs.  Pittenweem  will  never 
give  a  bond — that's  certain ;  and  ahe  and  Miss 
Garvie  will  soon  have  Mr.  Davies  out  of  Ifoor- 
clench — that's  equally  sure.  The  onhf  seriou 
thing  is  the  bill  at  six  months  for  one  thensaad 
pounds.  That* 8  very  serious.  Mrs.  rittttuwecia 
may  have  to  pay  that.** 

*'  Eight,  Mr.  Brown ;  that's  a  good  ana|yai% 
sir.  You  must  look  elose  into  these  matteta  bow« 
sir.  We  are  breaking  up— I  fed  that  'Rm  limi^ 
line  of  the  Qarvies  ia  nearly  closed.  Ifir.  Seapk 
needs  an  active  partner  in  the  haaincaa — Ek<[i|fc 
and  Brown,  W.  S.,  sncoesaois  of  A.  and  D.  J. 
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Mr.  Brown,  by  seTeral  years — without  a  psany — 
not  one  shilling  to  spare.'* 

"That  would  render  the  event  slightly  move 
embarrassbg,  sir.** 

«' Event  r  Mr.  Brown— *  slightly  I'  indsed— 
'more  embarrassing !'  sir — I  am  astonished,  now, 
with  your  knowledge  of  society,  that  you  see  it  not 
in  its  true  colours — great  crime !  intense  guilt  1 — 
do  you  not  see  that  P  Qreat  cruelty,  Mr.  Brown 
— do  you  not  see  all  that  P*' 

"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  deferred.** 
"  Deferred  1     Certainly — defer  great  emelty  1*' 
"  But  I  have  heard  that  your  brother  was  a 
very  kind  gentleman.** 

All  very  true ;  very  cruel,  though — cruel  to  his 
children,  you  see — young  people,  never  consulted, 
never — could  not  be — had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
People  should  reflect  before  they  throw  the  chain 
of  poverty  over  the  unborn." 

"  The  population  might  fall  away,  would  it  not, 
on  these  pringiples  P*' 

**  For  a  time,  perhaps,  but  the  race  would  live 
longer,  be  more  comfortable,  more  healthy.  Men 
would  be  very  active  and  very  common  at  a  hui- 
dred  years  old.  We  have  so  mudi  pressure,  now, 
pressing  us  into  the  grave  before  we  get  acquainted 
with  the  world.** 

"Your  brother  left,  then?" 
"  He  left — quarrelled  with  us — settled  in  the 
West,  had  n  poor  business,  and  died  etriy.  He 
never  wrote  to  us  after  he  left.  That  was  long 
before  the  peace.  We  were  not  so  badly  hampered 
then  as  when  he  died,  five  or  six  years  after  he 
had  parted  with  us.*' 

"And  he  left  three  children?" 
"  So  I  heard — a  son  and  two  daughters ;  and 
the  son  did  the  same  sort  of  thing — married  when 
the  country  was  in  an  uproar  about  the  Beform  Bill 
— sometime  thereby.  These  two  young  men  are 
his  sons." 

"  Their  grandmother — did  she  live  long  P" 
"  I  see  what  you  mean.  We  offered  to  assist 
her.  She  returned  the  letter,  and  mentioned 
somelliing  about  accounting.  That  was  ill  advised. 
Of  course  we  were  angry.  We  had  nothing  to 
pay  them,  and  we  were  hampered.  She  lived  in  - 
the  Qorbals,  I  have  heard ;  but  I-  never  saw  her 
again.  We  were  both  wrong  there — ^too  hard — 
much  too  severe— -quite  wrong,  I  know.'* 

"Perhaps  so.  Now,  shall  I  bring  one  of  these 
young  men — the  elder — to  see  you  P  or  would  you 
rather  inquire  more  ?  He  is  often  through  here. 
Mr.  Still  cannot  be  useful  long,  now ;  he  is  in  the 
evening  of  his  days ;  We  need  a  substitute.'* 

"  Well  meant,  but  too  quick,  Mr.  Brown— 4oo 
quick  by  half,  sir.  Mr.  Sample  could  not  approve 
that,  I  know ;  he  doesn*t  want  to  hear  them  named 
—that  I  see." 

"  They  might  continue  the  old  firm,  you  know 

— ^very  old  now ;  I  thought  you  would  Uke  thai^'* 

"  Very  true,  they  might— and  I  mi§^t  have  liked 

that ;  but  then'aSem^  yom  see^  «imI  Providence 

seems  against  it." 


m 
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^.Cottfoand  it,  sir,  the  only  Pro?  idencc '• 

**  You  don't  swear,  Mr.  Brown— that's  not  pro- 
fessional." 

"  I  beg  pardon — ^I  hope  not ;  its  not  Christian/' 
"  But  you  did ;  you  said  something  very  like 
fweftring." 

"Well,  I  have  been  here  now  hard  on  thirty 


"  Aftd  Be?er  swore  before  ?" 

<*Ne?er  did;  but  thirty  years  here!  and  the 
M  name  to  be  blotted  from  the  Law  List !  and 
no  Pro?idenoe  in  it,  except  Mr.  Semple,  I  beg — " 

•*  Don't  beg^  Mr«  Brown— qmte  useless  to  beg. 
You  are  right— very  right;  but  you  know,  of 
eoune  you  know  of  the  contract  between  Miss 
QarFie  and  Mr.  Semple  P*' 

"  No ;  never  saw  that  contract,  or  any  document 
bearing  on  the  subject,  sir." 

"You  are  right,  Mr.  Brown;  business  men 
sboukl  be  preoise.  There  is  no  contract — there  is 
an  understanding." 

*'  No  understaodbg,  sir,  will  ever  prerent  Miss 
Qufk  bom  doing  a  generous  action,  and  keeping 
«p  the  <M  name." 

'*  My  daughter  would  prefer  that,  you  think, 
aUhough  it  i^ht  hurt  Mr.  Sample's  interests?" 

•«Xk)  not  see  that  it  should?" 

"  Or  yoor  own,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

**  And  not  mine,  certainly.  I'm  not  a  block  in 
anybody's  way. 

'*  Never  said  so.  Being  one  of  my  executors, 
as  you  know,  you  cannot  leave  us,  and  Semple 
could  not  want  you." 

"  Of  course  he  could ;  readily,  too ;  but  if  be 
wants  me,  why — " 

''  Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Brown ;  I  shall  think 
of  this.  My  brother's  widow  always  rankled  in 
my  mind ;  he  was  the  younger  of  us  three.  I 
mind  him  weU  now.  We  were  just  like  your 
boys,  Mr.  Brown,  and  we  wandered  by  the  Frith 
in  summer  evenings,  when  school  was  over,  and  he 
gathered  bits  o'  shdis  or  little  stones ;  and  I  mind 
well  bis  merry  laugh  as  he  ran  up  wi*  them  in  his 
wee  hands.  Poor  Alexander,  he  was  a  bonnie  boy 
then.  And  we  parted  in  anger ;  he  died,  and  I 
was  not  there,  Mr.  Brown ;  he  was  buried,  and  I 
never  saw  his  grave.  His  widow  fought  and 
muddled  through  the  upbringing  o'  her  family,  an' 
ne*er  came  here,  nor  did  I  ever  go  there.  It  was 
the  same  with  Adam,  gone  now.  She  was  poor  and 
proud ;  while  we  were  proud  and  "  wrastling"  wi* 
the  courts,  an'  the  law,  an'  the  world — you  don't 
think  that  was  right,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 

*'  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  it  was.  It  was,  I 
think,  wrong." 

"You  may  say  it  positively,  Mr.  Brown.  I 
thank  you  for  this  conversation,  and  I'll  think  over 
it.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Jones  Davies — bill  for  a 
thoasatid  pounds — six  months,  duly  signed.  We 
can  fight  that  before  the  Lord  Ordinary." 

**  I  think  not,  sir;  no  shadow  of  success  in  that 
—rvalue  received,  or,  if  not  received,  it  will  not  be 
Jones  Davies'  faul^— he'H  make  peat  gas  to  the 


end  of  time,  or  of  Moorcleuch,  which  would  eonfl 
sooner."  ''    ,  ■ 

"  Well,  now,  I  think  not.  This  is  An  !mjpo9- 
tion,  you  see.  The  Lord  Ordinary  woii^d  hdii 
that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  could  Vs  no 
value." 

"As  the  drawer  would  reply  that  Iiis  scbea^ 
had  not  been  tried,  the  pipes  had  not  been  laiS 
down,  or  the  works  buOt— one  conld  not  nwdntain 
that.  He  might  even  bring  an  action  of  damages 
for  employment  not  afforddl  as  agreed  and  want 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  gas  that  we  had  not 
made." 

*'  Strange  case,  certainly/* 

"  At  the  worst  for  him,  he  oouM  go  to  I^ondon 
and  get  five  hundred  pounds  from  some  bill  dis- 
counter, after  due  inquiries,  for  the  paper.  We 
had  better,  perhaps,  buy  it  from  him  without 
inquiry." 

"He  is  the  person  who  brought  us  a  letter 
from  Turner,  Vicar,  and  Tray — respectable  pec^le*** 

**  The  same,  and  they  recalled  it ;  some  stoiy 
arose  regarding  a  bill — a  country  olerjgrniSB,  a 
client  of  theirs,  was  interested  somehow ;  foigery 
was  Ulked  of." 

"Just  so.  DonH  forget  that;  you  hafip.ile 
letter.  Theu  he  was  rich  in  aehemes*  D^d  ai^t 
he  want  us  to  become  solicitors  to  a  poib|i^^ibr 
converting  the  Erith  of  Forth  into  al)OwUi;g^^^m, 
or  meadows,  or  something?"  .  f '    ,  a 

"That  was  one  of  hb  ideas.:  sppii^li  Wj)^ 
Frith  as  forms  the  shoalder,  he  called  it*  ^b^mea 
Leith  and  Musselburgh.  Limited  UaJ^J^^^  capi- 
tal— I  forget  how  much."  ,  '  j* 

"  And  there  was  the  Pneumatic  coioffvij  i.  wi^t 
were  they  to  do?" 

"The  Pneumatic  was  another  pipe  afts!^,  ^ith 
atmospherical  power,  of  course;,  to  convey  g<9ids 
in  small  packages  underground.  It  also  was  only 
projected.  Then  he  had  a  patent  for  railway 
signals,  and  a  patent  for  door  fasteners,  to  act  as 
policemen — very  ingenious,  however ;  but  nothing 
answered  here,  and  so  he  proposed  to  lecture  to 
the  Philosophical  Society,  on  human  perfeeta* 
bility." 

"Human — what — perfectabUity !  to  be  sure; 
that's  what  the  Doctor  has  lectured  on  lor 
years." 

"  Mr.  Jones  Davies,  however,  I  fancy,  meant  iu 
this  world — he  does  not  think  much,  probably,  of 
another." 

"The  Philosophical  did  not  think  tlifiattb|eet 
popular,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  It  did  not  take  with  their  coiuniUee  ;  and  jaat 
then,  it  appears,  that  he  met  Pittenweem.'* 

"  Now,  to-morrow  nothing  presses  i  VH  be  oS, 
see  Moorcleuch,  and  this  perfect  person,  to- 
morrow, first  train.  To-night  I  shall  tee  Mr. 
Still 

Off  to  Mr.  Still's,  or  rather  Mr.  Browu^  vitk 
the  wine  in  the  caV— very  old  wine;  ani  tiien 
was  Mr.  Still,  duly  recfxvering,  wrapt  rouud  vHb 
babies  and  children,  and  Mrs.  Brown-— itifl  too 
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jouDgy  much  too  young— 'but  wearing  round  ;  and 
Mr.  Still  was  informed  that  his  hours  were  re> 
stncted,  from  that  day  on;  twelve  to  four,  a 
quarter  before  twelve,  or  a  quarter  after  four ;  any 
transgression  of  the  rules  would  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  salary,  or  some  other  enormous  evil.  Mr. 
Still  never  heard  of  any  such  rules.  There  was 
no  precedent  for  them.  Mr.  Garvie  thought  that 
precedents  had  to  be  made.  Itwas  the  first  time  he 
had  ventured  that  observation ;  it  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  and  would  not,  unless  he  had  been 
pressed,  even  then. 

**  When  the  Court's  sitting  the  new  rule  does 
not  iqwly***  said  Mr.  Siill. 

**  Of  course  it  does ;  it's  then  that  it  does  apply 
chiefly.  It's  not  so  important  at  any  other  time. 
And  no  half-holidays  on  Saturdays  now;  all 
Saturday's  a  holiday,  remember  that,  Mr.  Still 
Mrs.  Brown  is  young,  much  too  young ;  and  she 
must  want  you  here  now  and  then.  So,  good 
bje !  you  don't  come  to  town  this  week.  I'll  not 
be  there.  Twelve  to  four  precise ;  all  Saturday's 
a  holiday.'* 

And  as  Mr.  Brown  went  to  the  gate,  where  the 
cab  waited,  quite  indifferently,  as  if  he  cared  little 
for  the  subject,  but  wanted  to  say  something,  Mr- 
Garvie  asked,  "  Did  you  see  the  three  girls,  sisters 
of  these  young  men,  who  were  here  with  Mary 
Anne  while  I  was  in  the  country  last  summer." 

And  Mr.  Brown  had  seen  them ;  they  were  out 
"  iVice  or  thrice  at  his  own  place. 

'    *'  Great  romps,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Brown  ?" 
^"'  ^*Tkx  from  tbat — very  sensible  young  ladies." 
,  '*  Their  brother,  did  he  stop  long  when  he  came 
over /or  them  P" 

*'  Did  he  come  for  them  ?"  asked  Mr.  Brown ; 
mdding,  "we  never  allow  any  supervision  over 
Miss  Garvie'a  visitors  in  the  office,  yon  know." 

•*  Oh,  yes,  of  course  not — quite  right — I  sup- 
posed he  had  come.     Cbod  evening.'' 

And  the  cab  containing  Mr.  Ghurvie  drove 
away. 

Now,  if  I  were  Mr.  John  Ross  Semple  I  would 
pay  less  attention  to  fioriculture,  and  more  to 
other  matters. 


CUAPTEE  m. 

Th^  busy  morn  rises  at  last  over  the  woodlands. 
It  is  a  still  morning,  and  the  smoke  curls  up  and 
upwards,  like  pillars,  from  farm  houses  and  cottiers' 
homes.  The  night  was  bleak  and  rough.  The 
wind  screeched  among  the  trees,  and  "  tirled  "  at 
the  windows.  Dark  clouds  hung  between  the 
earth  and  all  the  other  planets,  and  that  wind  had 
to  blow  them  away.  Mr.  Davies  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  one  glass  of  brandy  at  night ;  one,  two, 
or  three ;  never  more,  or  rarely  more.  They  were 
taken  merely  to  close  operations — to  compose  the 
miud,  and  drag  sleep  out  of  its  recesses.  They 
were  not  used  for  any  liking  to  them ;  of  that  I 
aasnre  you. 
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**  Tou  talked  nonsense/*  added  Mr.  PiUenweem ; 
*'  verj  provoking,  when  one  has  business  to  do. 
rm  sare  its  quite  oppressive  to  me.  Except  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  Td  never  toil  and  scheme 
as  I  do— never." 

"Is  jour  essay  finished  ?•'  asked  Miss  Garvie. 

"  M J  what  f  my  essay  f  Oh,  it  was  only  a 
story.  I  can  get  that  out  of  a  tract — the  Coun- 
tess of  something  or  other,  and  the  chimney- 
sweep.** 

"  Well,  is  it  ready  P  The  soiree  is  to-night, 
you  know.  What  a  oharmiug  party — tale  by  C. 
Pittenweem,  Esq.,  and  Moral  Reflections,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  C.  Neil.  Will  they  ever  be  reported  f  I 
wish  Mrs.  Martha  would  not  boil  these  eggs  so 
hard.*' 

"  It's  dreadfuDy  hard ;  not  ready,  certainly." 

**  The  eggt  you  mean  P  if  it's  hard  it  must  be 
past  being  ready.'* 

"  The  essay,  I  mean,  or  the  tale  ;  its  a  charm- 
ing tale,  if  I  could  only  get  the  tract.  But  I'm 
bothered — when  is  this  soiree  ?" 

•*  It's  at  six,  Charles  ;  old  fashioned  hours ;  we 
must  dine  at  four.  Mr.  Humphrey  can't  bear 
being  late,  you  know,  and  Miss  Humphrey  can't  by 
any  means  abear  it ;  and  young  Mr.  Graham,  with 
good  eight  miles  to  drive  home  to  Kilbattery.  No, 
we  must  be  early.'* 

"  Well,  there's  no  essay  or  tale  of  mine  can  be 
done,  that's  clear;  Davies  has  done  for  that. 
What's  the  use  of  getting  up  these  horrid,  vulgar 
soirees,  as  you  call  them,  Marion  f " 

*•  What's  the  use  ?  well,  to  be  sure !  Ask  your- 
self ;  why,  its  your  own  doings.  To-morrow  I'll 
have  got  up  the  peat  gas ;  no  doubt  of  that.  Mary 
Anne,  my  dear,  that's  always  the  way  with  hus- 
bands.    Don't  forget  that." 

"  Well,  very  true ;  I  don't  deny.  I  said  such 
things  might  be ;  they  would  civilise  our  friends, 
spread  philosophical  views,  you  know,  and  science." 

"  But  you  can't  think  of  philosophising  young 
Mr.  Graham,  of  Kilbattery.  He's  sure  to  bring  in 
the  Field  newspaper,  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
queer  science,  you'll  see  that.  I  must  defend  your 
wife,  Mr.  Pittenweem." 

"  Oh  !  don't  fear,  Mary  Anne ;  I'll  defend  my- 
self. Bid  you  ever  hear  of  me  looking  for  philo- 
sophy in  tracts,  or  science  either,  at  sixpence  per 
hundred.    What  suggested  that  folly  now,  Charles  P 

"  Who  suggested  it  P  you  mean.  It  was  Miss 
Humphrey ;  and  that  odd  story  iu  an  American 
paper — no,  a  novel,  or,  by  the  way,  a  history — of 
the  child  abducted  by  the  Indians,  who  lived  among 
them  twelve  years,  and  was  only  recognised  by  its 
mother  from  one  pretty  verse  of  a  little  hymn.  The 
poor  child  always  remembered  that." 

"Then  you  wanted  to  teach  us  the  vakie  of 
hymns,  Mr.  Pittenweem.  It  was  very  good  of  you, 
I  am  sure,  in  case  any  one  ran  off  with  us — was 
that  it  P" 

"  No,  that  was  not  it,  either,  Mary  Anne ;  but 
I  thbk  ideas  in  poetry— that  is,  in  rhyme,  you 
know — keep  better  in  the  mind." 


**  Pm  not  certain  of  that  now,  Charles ;  tbere's 
a  gentleman  in  London  ready  to  repeat  ail  Mnt<m's 
works,  and  they  are  not  in  rhyme.** 

"  There  they  come,"  said  Mary  Anne.  •*  Tliert's 
the  first  of  them" — and  a  vehicle  was  driving  up. 

"That's  some  one  from  the  station.  I  know 
the  old  gig.  Now,  what  will  I  do  ?  Easiness 
done  for  a  day — and  that  idiotic  soiree,  it's  so 
atrocious.     What  brings  people  here  ?" 

"  Never  mind  what  brings  them,  so  they  come," 
said  Marion,  "  not  on  an  engineering  expedi^on, 
and  then  sleep  all  day.  I  have  made  noted  for 
you.  There,  now,  Mary  Anue  and  I  have  read 
the  paper.  She  thinks  my  ideas  very  good.  She 
advised  me  to  send  them  to  the  newspapers,  or  to 
the  magazines,  or  somewhere.  You'll  read  them, 
Charles.     You  know  it's  a  mother's  subject." 

"  Let  me  see  them  first,  Marion,  what  they're 
like;  I  dont  make  rash  promises." 

"  You  could  not  pass  tbem  off  as  ours ;  that 
would  be  like  stealing  a  patent  right,"  Mary  Anne 
suggested.  "  But,  in  the  name  of  all  things,  if 
there  is  not  my  papa,  come  to  commit  the  abduc- 
tion of  my  poor  person,  I'll  be  bound.  What  is 
the  matter  now  P" 

"  Come  to  the  soiree  P  the  conversational  P  First, 
to  breakfast,  though,"  cried  Marion. 

"  Rather  odd,  this,"  thought  Mr.  Pittenweem, 
as  he  said  good  morning  to  the  old  gentleman,  who 
came  bustling  in,  as  if  he  had  been  at  home — and 
that  was  nearly  true.  ,  * 

"  And  now,  papa,  what  has  brought  you  licre  ?' 

"Nothing  to  do,  my  dear;  nothing  to.  do' 
wanted  to  witness  this  great  intellectual  treat  at  the 
soiree,  or  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  b^  it — *  con- 
versation,' I  suppose." 

"  Well,  it  is  to  be  very  great.  Mr.  PUtcn^ 
weem  is  to  read  a  paper,  by  Marion  here,  on  ab- 
duction." 

"Abduction,  did  you  say,  Mary  Anne?— of 
children,  do  you  mean  P — or  young  ladies,  or  deeds, 
or  money,  or  what  ?*' 

"  Oh !  papa,  you  know  it  is  confined  to  bal^ 
and  young  people." 

"  Infants,  we  say  in  law.  Yes ;  there  was  onoe 
such  an  interesting  case  of  that  sort,  in  our  law 
courts ;  the  profession  will  not  soon  see  the  like 
again — of  the  Great  Douglas  case ;  however,  that 
might  have  been  abduction  with  consent.  Yoa 
don't  treat  of  it  in  your  paper,  Mrs.  Pittenweem  f 

Now  that  lady  was  busy  making  half  a  dozen 
intimations  to  a  servant. 

"Treat  of  what  did  you  say,  Mr.  Garvie?  I 
am  treating  of  salmon  just  now ;  thirty  miles,  Mr. 
Grarvie,  have  made  you  able  for  your  old  faronrite 
dish,  I  should  thiux.  Besides,  it  came  forty  nailes 
to  us ;  so,  you're  both  equally  well  travelled." 

"  Salmon !  why,  it's  illegal ;  the  close  season — 
out  of  date — could  not  taste  it.  And  here  comm 
Moorcleuch  again.  It  could  not  be  done,  my  dear 
madam,  in  the  presence  of  a  J.P." 

"  Well,  J.P.  can  be  off  for  the  C.E.,  then  *  re- 
torted the  lady. 
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"  Ignoranoe^  Mr.  Qarrie,  I  profess  ignorance 
of  the  law." 

"Then  what  made  you  become  a  magistrate, 
my  good  sir  ?  and  where's  your  clever  friend,  Mr. 
Jones  Davies  P     Gone  already,  say  you  ?** 

So  Moorcleuch  informed  his  agent  that  the 
engineer  was  a  superior  person,  quite  superior,  but 
be  waa  over- fatigued,  and  slept  long,  and  lost  the 
morning,  and,  there  he  came — speak  of  one  person- 
age and  he  always  comes — abounding  in  awkward 
apologies  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  startled 
at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Garvie.  "As  bad  as  the 
ghost,**  he  thought. 

"  Well ;  you've  been  practising  table  turning  ; 
wc  are  all  ready  now,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  A  day  lost— clean  lost,"  added  Mr.  Pitten- 
weem. 

•*  This  is  a  grand  scheme  of  your's,  Mr.  Davies," 
and  Mr.  Garvie  indicated  the  sincerity  of  his  opi* 
nion  by  interrupting  that  illegal  act  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  "  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  calling 
this  salmon  out  of  season ;  the  Londoners  are  right, 
after  all,  Mrs.  Pittenweem— yes,  a  little  more; 
thank  you.  Aye,  to  be  sure,  this  peat  gas  is  a 
grand  scheme,  Mr.  Davies." 

The  engineer  bowed,  and  thought  so. 

''Better  than  the  conversion  of  the  Frith,  I 
assure  you."  farther  added  the  lawyer — "  returns 
njore  secure." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Davies,  begin- 
nijijfj  to  be  flattered 

"  It  will  cost  a  mint  of  money,  chough,  to  begin 
with ;  there's  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Pittenweem  has 
suggested  several  schemes  of  raising  money,  but 
everything's  so  bad  just  now." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Garvie ;  not  yet  indeed ; 
we  muftt  experimentalise  a  little  first.  No; 
Mr.  Davies  agrees  with  me,  I  assure  you,  that  we 
must  be  cautious." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Pittenweem ;  very  well.  I  left 
jours  of  yesterday  with  Brown  ;  if  he  should  hear 
of  any  means  of  getting  at  £40,000  to-day — if  he 
should  hear,  yon  know,  and  takes  it,  what's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  Forty  thousand,  Mr.  Garvie  P  Why  what  letter 
is  it,  Charles?  what's  forty  thousand  for  P" 

"  Works,  my  dear  madam,  works ;  we  must  have 
works,*^  the  agent  explained. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  was  nervous.  Mr.  Davies 
suggested  a  company. 

"  No,  Mr.  Davies,  that  will  not  take — com- 
panies never  do  now,  sir.  With  your  experience, 
jou  must  know  that.  We  must  have  the  money- 
private  friend — loan,  or  something." 

"  Charles,  you  must  explain ;  what's  forty  thou- 
sand for  ?  what  nonsense  is  this  ?  who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  ?  Well,  I  am  sure  one's  always 
getting  something." 

And  Mr«  Pittenweem  waa  getting  into  deeper 
trouble  every  minute,  and  was  very  fidgetty ;  even 
Mr.  Davies  was  startled,  and  paused  between  his 
tea  and  toast.  That  gentleman  did  not  think 
matters  had  gone  so  far. 


"  And  so  you  left  the  letter  i 
papa  ?" 

*'  Of  course ;  if  anyone  will  lee 
patent  right  and  the  prospects,  I 

"But  who  would  do  that,  tbu 

"Well,  that's  not  my  busin 
there's  other  security,  Mr.  Pitte 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Garvie,  as 
prebend,  as  yet  my  mind  has  not 
I  have  not  had  leisure  to  devote 
to  the  subject.  It's  premature,  yc 
not  commenced— we  have  no  sui 
lations,  not  even  the  pateutee'i 
Scotland,  exclusively  secured,  du 
of  the  patent." 

"  With  continuance,"  added  tl 
other  cup  of  tea  ? — certainly,  thf 

"  With  extension,  of  course,  i 
it." 

"  As  to  calculations,  I  have  d( 
I  reckon  the  square  yards  of  mc 
at  two  hundred  millions — very  r 
duce  two  thousand  feet  of  gas  pe 
that  correct,  Mr.  Davies  ?" 

"  Moderate — low — very  candic 
— under  the  mark,  decidedly." 

"Very  well;    let's  amend, 
and  leave  granted,  to  say  thre 
millions  of  thousands  of  feet  of  g 

"Why,  papa,  that's  a  comet 
they  are  got." 

"  Now,  Mary  Anne,  if  you  v 
—perhaps  Mrs.  Pittenweem  will 
to  follow  these  figures — each  the 
shillings,  leaves  a  margin  for  v 
but  say  two  and  six — total  resull 
lions  sterling.  Never  did  so  1 
life  before.     It's  brilliant." 

"So  it  should  be,  papa;  it' 
What  say  you,  Mr.  Davies  P" 

"  Well,  all  right,  I  fancy ;  it's 
sir;  all  right,  though,  herrors  'o< 

"  Confoundedly  stupid  —  no 
Garvie,  to  blab  out  all  these  figu 
a  point  of  not  laying  figures  bef< 
in  the  nominal  laird  of  Moorcleu 

"Wrong  there  again,  Mr.  P 
wrong,  with  rows  of  noughts  you 

"  You'll  let  me  see  these  figure 
owner.  "  Dear  me,  what  a  mult 
sure,  who'd  have  thought  now 
would  burn  up  so  largely  P  Now 
have  been  our  agent  for  eve 
know." 

"  Tes,  ma'am  ;  and  my  anc( 
ancestor's  agents." 

"  True ;  its  been  a  family  mi 
Now,  we  must  not  part  oompanj 
the  fuel,  you  get  the  money  and  tl 
many,  many  millions  P  never  mine 
divide  them." 

"  Share  and  share,  ma'am,  in  i 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  and  Mary  Am 
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to  terra  /ima,  if  anjlhing  be  firm  in  the  wodd, 
now  before  operations  begin." 

"Operations^  ma*am,  sLould  not  be  delayed 
unreasonably ;  but  if  Mr.  Davies  makes  a  rough 
superficial  survey  to-day — ^just  a  walk  over.  Then 
Graham,  of  Kilbattery,  is  to  be  here  to-night. 
Well,  now,  Mr.  Davies,  before  doing  anything 
seriously,  if  Mr.  Pitteuweem  would  consent,  I 
wish  you  would  oblige  my  friend  Kilbattery  with 
your  professional  aid.  Its  a  case  of  arterial 
drainage,  Mr.  Pittenwecm  ;  Graham's  very  anxious. 
A  good  fellow,  Davies,  fine  fellow  \  not  take  you 
a  couple  of  weeks,  Mr.  Davies,  with  your  expe- 
rience. No  great  matter — small  affair,  of  course, 
for  you ;  still  a  twenty  guinea  fee,  merely  because 
Graham  would  be  hurt,  you  know — save  his  feel- 
ings, and  help  bis  farm.  Well,  now  I'll  see  Charles 
James,  ma'am,  and  take  a  walk  then.  You  said 
soiree  at  six.  Bless  me,  how  time  goes!  it*s 
twelve  now." 

And  the  ladies  went  off  to  exhibit  Charles 
James  to  theold  gentleman,  who  declared  that  he 
was  improving  daily,  as  of  course  he  was — he  had 
no  other  business  at  that  time  in  the  world. 

•*  And  now,  Mr.  Garvie,  why  do  you  encourage 
this  fool,  and  his  nonsense,  to  torment  my  poor  life 
out  with  more  patents ;  and  why  saddle  young 
Graham  with  a  person  you  don't  know." 

''  But  whom  I  do  know,  Marion,  and  whom  I 
want  to  keep  busy  at  present.  Graham  will  be  fore- 
armed. I  came  here  to  keep  you  out  of  peat  gas 
and  other  troubles.  Will  you  keep  out  of  my 
way  now,  and  let  me  take  it.  The  Garvies  never 
cheated  the  Goudies  yet,  I  think." 

"  Never,  my  good  sir ;  so,  if  you  understand 
him,  I  am  satisfied." 

The  day  passed,  and  so  did  the  dinner ;  and  then 
the  great  evening  meeting.  Some  people  would 
describe  the  guests ;  I  prefer  to  see  what  they  are 
worth  first,  and  then  drop  the  useless  people. 
The  drawing  room  was  lighted  with  ever  so  many 
candles ;  but  Mrs.  Pittenweem  told  Miss  Hum- 
phrey, in  her  husband's  hearing,  that  they  would 
have  gas  laid  on  soon,  which  that  gentleman 
repudiated  as  an  extravagant  and  expensive  notion. 
Then  the  "  refreshments"  had  been  rather  heavy 
for  what  is  deemed  a  "  soiree,"  where  people  do 
not  drive  eight  miles  after  a  very  early  dinner. 
But  every  one  was  got  right  at  last ;  and  Mr. 
Graham  having  been  heard  to  tell  Mr.  Garvie— 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  we  can  take  care  of  him — surely, 
I  want  arterial  draining,  or  anything ;  always  do" 
— and  to  the  strange  question  from  a  sober  gen- 
tleman: "You  do  not  have  such  a  thing  as  a  little 
brandy,  only  in  the  evenings,  Mr.  Graham  ?" 
having  answered,  "  only  a  little  of  that,  you  know, 
in  my  place;  very  little,  you  know — such  a  thing 


and  no  more,**  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Davies ;  with 
whom  he  sympathised  warmly  in  being  fomd  in 
this  dull  part  of  the  world — "  very  little  life  ben, 
Mr.  Davies.  You  come  with  me,  however— I 
drive  tandem — get  yoor  traps  together,  whea  tin 
"  intellectual's'*  past.  Meg  Men^ees,  and  Bouie 
Annie  Laurie  are  in  ci^jital  trim  toni^t"  Mr. 
Davies,  not  being  a  sporting  charaeter,  and  niket 
ignorant  of  horse  flesh,  did  not  coBprebend  fittS 
his  new  friend  was  talking  of  his  two  marei;  bit 
Mr.  Humphrey  began  to  explain — to  expltia  at 
great  length,  what  they  all  knew — the  object  of 
their  meetings,  to  promote  science  among  tbeir 
circle,  especiidly  social  science ;  and  he  r^ened  to 
the  grand  congress  thereupon,  then  to  be  held  in 
Liverpool" 

"  Deuoedly  tedious,  this,  Mr.  Daviesi'VUfl^etcd 
Mr.  Graham. 

"  Hatrociously  so ;  can't  tdl  a  word  the  gen- 
tleman says." 

All  things,  however,  oome  to  an  end ;  and  so  £d 
the  introduction.  Then  Mr.  Humphrey  tugfsested 
that  Mr.  Pittenweem  should  read  his  paper  oa  as 
overlooked  point  in  social  aciem^  the  stealing  of 
young  children. 

Mr.  Niel  is  the  minister  of  a  rival  oongrogitioa 
—  Mr.  Humphrey  being  estabUshed  —  aid  be 
thought  that  the  transactions  of  the  Moonteib 
Social  Association  should  be  regularly  nuaated. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Pittenweem  suggested  Mr.  MaoWbiitle, 
the  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  as  aecniaiy. 

Mr.  Nimmo  would  not  object ;  bat  be  thmigbt 
Mr.  Green,  the  teacher  of  Mr.  Kiel's  adiool,  iboiiM 
be  associated  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Graham  believed  that  Mr.  Green  had  aevo 
signed  any  test — and  this  being  an  edaoaiicHnl 
society 

Mr.  Pittenweem  protested  against  the  intiedae- 
tion  of  sectarianism. 

Mr.  Garvie  thought  any  exduaife  mle  late 
ultra  vires, 

Mr.  Humphrey  eulogised  Mr.  Graham's  attacb- 
ment  to  the  Church  and  puritj  in  ednoatioD;  bat 
the  rule  was  inapplicable  to  their  society. 

Mr.  Graham  had  only  heard  ao  mnoh  of  testi 
respecting  the  education  of  children — ^that  be 
merely  mentioned  the  matter.  For  himadf  he  did 
not  care — only  he  did  not  wish  to  be  nude  u 
infidel  of. 

Mr.  Niel  rose  to  protest,  and  varioas  oibcr 
ladies  and  gentlemen  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  Graham  begged  to  apdogise  for  the  ealy 
pious  wish  he  had  expressed  in  the  present  eosh 
pany. 

Thereafter  the  business  proceeded. 
(Tohtamt'mmed*) 
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SCENES    FROM    THE    DRAMA    OF    LIFE. 


SCENX  n.— LONDON. 
"Of  owreey  A)Ct»r — I  knew  how  it  would  be; 
I  alffi^  prophnied  it'— Always,  bat  people  never 
wiUiake  waroing*  m  time.     Reading  mnrders,  and 
bangdigfB,  and  all  those  things — of  coarse  their 
homts  have  an    effbct  on  the  brain,  and  the 
braia  has  an  ^ect  on  the  sight ;  or,  at  least 
the  bndn  is  close  to  the  eje,  and  no  doubt  has  an 
e^t  on  the  sight ;  and  that  is  why  poor  Pa- 
tieiee  is  as  blind  as  a  mole.     It  all  comes  of  the 
Be«Bp^>er8.    Vm  sure  I  hope  this  nasty  great 
,  smoky  place,  with  its  yellow  fog,  will  do  her  good 
—or  the  man,  rather,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-him  P" 
"AleianderJ*  miggested  the  doctor. 
"  les — Alexander.     I  hope  the  man  Alexander 
viU  do  her  good,  although  I  don't  believe  he  will.** 
"Why  not?"  asked  the  doctor. 
*'Beeaose  I   dcm't,"    was    the  logical  reply. 
"  fieoaase  I  doa*t.     I  think  a  month  in  the  coun- 
try, and  good  k>ng  walks,  and  no  reading,  would 
do  her  nrooh  more  good,  poor  child  !    There's  that 
man  again  !"  exclaimed   the  lady,  interrnpting  the 
euneat  of  her  thought  and  conversation.  "  There's 
that  nan  again,  with  his  <  All  hot !— all  hot  !* 
uttered  in  a  voice  dismal  enough  to  give  one  a  fit 
of  thd  dolelbl^.     Why  can't  he  get  something 
better  to  do  than  sell  baked  potatoes  at  nine  o'clock 

"B«bMrM»  be  eaa't,"  replied  the  doctor,  answer- 
ing her  in  her  own  style. 

**  BeeauM  he  can't,  doctor — ^because  he  can't ! 
Well,  I  suppose  that ;  what's  the  use  of  giving 
saoh  an  answer  lis  that,  I  should  like  to  know  P 
When  I  aak  a  question,  1  want  to  get  an  answer, 
doctor ;  and  I'll  thank  you  to  give  me  one.  I 
always  do.  You  nev»  find  me  shirking  a  question, 
doctor." 

"  Umph  I"  sdd  the  doctor. 

"  And  now  ooroes  '  Hot  pies  T  "  continaed  his 
wife—*  hot  pies  1'  That  always  makes  me  an* 
comfortable,  and  reminds  me  of  the  beautiful  tabby 
re  lost  the  Christmas  before  last.  J  do  wish  the 
nan  would 'nt  cry  them  about.  Why  can't  he  sell 
bis  mesa  quietly  ?" 

**£ecaiiao  he  would  get  no  customers,"  sug- 
gested the  doctor ;  "  you  may  be  sure  he,  like  ail 
>ther8  of  his  class,  is  a  practical  man,  and  never 
rastee  aoythmg — not  even  his  breath.  Did  not 
he  utterance  of  those  cries,  which  are  associated 
rith  Boch  pathetic  ideas  in  your  mind,  pay  him, 
ou  Boay  be  quite  sure  he  would  not  utter  them. 
*he  sound  of  '  hot  pies'  is  listened  for  anxiously 
y  many  every  night,  and  the  empty  tin  oven  he 
irriea  home  with  him  bespeaks  the  estimation  in 
bich  tbejr  are  held." 

*'  All  ibat  may  be  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
}rley«  as  she  began  to  "cross"  the  stocking  she 
as  darning ;  "  but  1  maintain  that  he  would  sell 
[  many  pies  if  he  did  not  disturb  decent  people 
r  howling  out  his  approach," 


"  Call  it  '  heralding,' "  added  the  doctor,  **  and 
you  bestow  even  on  the  '  hot  pie'  rxaai  a  vestige  of 
the  past.  You  connect  him  with  those  times  when 
heralds  walked  before  the  conqueror  in  his  day  of 
triumph,  and  proclaimed  the  gloiy  of  his  achieve- 
ments." 

"Well!"  exclaimed  his  second  self— if  that 
term  might  be  deemed  applicable  to  one  so  very 
dissimilar  to  him.  "Well!  I  never  thought 
you'd  go  into  heroics  about  hot  pies,  doctor.** 

**  And  why  not  P"  inquired  the  doctor ;  •«  why 
may  not  the  very  terms  of  my  heroics  be  applioable 
to  your  friend — or  enemy,  rather,  according'  to 
your  belief.  The  army  of  '  tabbies'  yield  to  him, 
and  he  plays  the  part  of  both  conqueror  and  herald, 
vanquishing  the  feline  race  first,  and  then  announ- 
cing their  approach  in  that  vanquished  and  some- 
what mutilated  state.  There  is  a  great  outcry, 
wife,  against  these  street  vendors — and  that  they 
are  a  nuisance  I  don't  deny ;  but  they  get  an 
honest  livelihood  by  their  calling,  and  therefore, 
perhaps,  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  with  them.  I  will 
tell  you  of  a  little  mroumstance,*  Martha^  which 
came  to  my  knowledge  some  years  since.  I  was 
a  younger  man  then,  and  more  impatient  Of  any- 
thing which  annoyed  me,  than  I  am  now.-  One 
evening;  it  chanced  that  I  was  studying  harder 
than  usual — in  fact  I  was  '  cramming'  for  a  forth- 
coming examination.  A  woman  passed  ealKng 
oysters.  The  cry  jarred  on  my  nerrbs,  and  inter- 
fered sadly  with  theology,  Latin,  and  Greek.  I 
tried  not  to  listen  to  her ;  the  very  effort  brought 
her  voice  closer  to  me.  *  Oysters  ! — Oys  -  -  tcrs ! 
fre  —  sh  oys  —  ters !'  appeared  to  be  at  my 
elbow.  I  shut  my  shutters  and  drew  my  curtains  ; 
still  the  cry  pierced  them.  I  closed  and  locked 
my  door,  as  if  the  sound  were  amenable  to  locks ; 
the  result  proved  that  it  defied  them.  I  fancy 
that  I  must  have  been  over-wrought  that  night, 
and  in  a  state  of  semi-madness  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system — for  I  did  that  which, 
even  under  the  circumstances,  I  could  scarcely  have 
believed  myself  capable  of  doing.  I  put  on  my 
hat  and  dashed  out  of  the  house,  with  the  intention 
of  ordering  my  tormentor  away.  At  that  moment 
a  customer  detained  her,  and  I  hesitated  in  my 
purpose — not  because  I  repeated  of  it,  but  because 
I  shrank  from  displaying  my  tyranny  to  a  third 
party.  This  delay  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  oyster  vendor.  Her  appearance  was 
remarkable.  She  was  not  beautiful — I  do  not 
mean  that — although,  probably,  good-looking ;  but 
it  was  the  care,  and  thought,  and  a  look  of  prema- 
ture old  age  which  struck  me,  in  a  face  whose 
owner  could  not  have  seen  more  than  twenty 
aummers,  or  thereabout.  I  felt  myself  a  coward 
before  her— for  I  read  in  her  wild,  miserable  eyes 
an  excuse  for  the  annoyance  she  had  caused  me. 
Still,  I  was  in  no  very  amiable  mood,  and  when 
she  came  up,  and  asked  me  to  be  a  puiohaser  of 
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W  ojBteiB,  I  answered  augrily,  and  bade  her  be- 
gone, and  not  annoj  me  with  her  tries.  She 
turned  to  ne,  and  ber  ejes  gleamed  under  the 
gat-lamp.  '  It  is  well  for  such  as  yon,*  she  said, 
who  live  in  warm  houses,  and  have  as  much  food 
as  you  can  eat,  to  trample  on  us  poor  creatures, 
and  kick  us  from  your  path ;  but — there's  a  day 
of  reckoning  coming;  may-be  you've  heard  the 
story  of  the  beggar  Lazarus.'  She  walked  quickly 
down  the*street,  and  I  followed  her." 

*'  Very  improper  conduct,**  was  the  aside  of  the 
ei-devant  Miss  Tabbington;  ''extremely  immoral 
conduct — quite  unbecoming  in  a  young  man  study- 
ing for  the  Church ;  but  I  have  heard  that  young 
Oxonians  are  extremely  dissolute.*' 

**I  followed  her,*'  contmned  the  doctor,  ab- 
sorbed apparently  in  the  retrospect,  "down  one 
street  and  up  another,  and  then  she  turned  into  a 
third,  which  looked  more  like  a  fair  than  anything 
else.  There  were  booths  all  down  each  side,  lit 
by  candles  stuek  in  turnips,  or  paper  lanterns,  or 
any  other  thing  which  would  hold  them.  People 
of  all  ages  were  in  that  scene ;  of  all  ages  and  all 
eharaoter^  I  was  going  to  say,  but  that  would 
soaroely  be  the  tratb,  for  they  seemed  to  belong 
to  one  class,  and  that  none  of  the  best.  Drunken- 
Bess,  debauchery,  and  profligacy  held  high  court  in 
that  locality,  and  one  sickened  at  the  sight  of  child- 
hood mingling  in  it,  and  learning  thoughts  which 
disgrace  even  maturity.  The  oyster  vendor  found 
a  ready  sale  in  that  place,  and  her  basket  being 
emptied,  she  again  walked  quickly  on  into  another 
street  which  was  as  dark  by  contrast  as  the  former 
one  was  light.  I  kept  at  a  little  distance,  for  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  notice  me.  She  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  ever,  until  she  turned  from  the  street 
we  were  in  to  one  still  narrower ;  in  another  mo- 
ment I  had  lost  her,  and  could  not  fancy  how  she 
had  escaped  me,  until  I  heard  her  voice,  I  was 
sure  it  was  hers,  coming  from  the  open  window  of 
a  house  near.  She  was  sobbing  wildly,  and  oaths 
were  showered  on  her  for  those  sobs.  I  fancied 
violence  would  be  offered,  and  fearing  that — (why, 
I  scarcely  knew) — I  sought  and  found  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  her  fearful  '  home.*  A  mekn- 
choly  sight  was  before  me  as  I  entered.  The 
wretched  girl,  or  woman,  as  I  suppose  she  must  be 
called,  was  sitting  on  her  bed,  dasping  to  her,  with 
the  yeambg  fondness  of  a  mother's  love,  a  child 
of  about  two  years  old.  She  placed  its  little  hands 
in  her  bosom ;  she  tried  to  warm  its  feet ;  she 
called  it,  and  kissed  its  pale  brow.  One  of  those 
baby  hands  slid  from  the  warm  resting  pkce  she 
had  given  it,  and  fell  by  her  side — lieavily  and 
stiffly-^I  knew  the  truth ;  the  diild  was  dead. 
Theie  were  three  other  persons  in  the  room.  The 
first  I  noticed  was  a  giri  of  about  twelve,  who  laid 
her  head  on  the  hands  of  the  dead  child,  and  wept 
for  it  unobserved,  as  those  only  can  weep,  who 
have  been  taught,  with  brutal  harshness,  to  ciush 
the  outward  sign  of  sin  and  grief.  The  second, 
was  an  okl  crone,  with  a  short  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
crouching  over  the  embers  of  th^  ffMling  fire. 


Near  her,  in  stupid  drunkenness,  hifr^  back  iop* 
ported  by  the  wail,  muttering  to  huaself  the  dl!n 
echo  of  the  curses  I  had  heard,  sat  the  hasbaDd  of 
the  poor  childless  mother.  I  learnt  her  stciy 
afterwards;  it  was  not  an  uncommon  One  — 
only  a  tale  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  Years  have 
passed  smoc  then;  perhaps  she  has  joined  her 
child ;  one  might  almost  hope  so ;  she  would  bs 
happier  wh«re — 

The  wicked  ceaie  from  troobKn^, 
Aod  the  veai7  are  it  rest, 

than  in  this  world  of  misery,  from  that  dst, 
Martha,  I  have  tried  to  feel  charitably  to  ail  sinet 
vendors,  for  a  voice  seems  to  come  from  the  death- 
bed of  that  child,  and  whisper  to  me— >*  do  soi 
cast  unkindness  on  those  whose  lives,  for  what  yon 
know,  may  be  a  weary  tragedy.'  But  where  is 
Patience,  wife?** 

"  Where  she  should  be,  when  you  vani  her, 
father — at  your  side,"  replied  his  daughter,  who 
then  entered  the  room.  "  I  have  been  very  idfa^ 
resting  all  the  evening,  lying  down,  and  h^C  asle^ 
-—doing  nothing  but  that  which  is  aomctiaaCT  i^ 
hardest  work  of  all." 

*<  What  is  that  ?*'  asked  the  doctos,  m  he  took 
her  hand.  *'  What  is  the  hardest  work  o{  mj, 
chiUP** 

"Thinking,**  was  the  reply;  •'thinking.'* 

"And  you  call  that '  hard-work  f* 

"  Yes,  in  one  sense,  eertainly.  Hani  work  pro- 
duces weariness — my  thoughts  havojeade  aiylMsail 
weary — sorely  weary,  father." 

"  Weariness  does  not  necessarily  proceed  fros 
'  hard  work,'  Palienee — the  idle  are  eoaaetimoatk 
soonest  wearied,"  continued  tha  doctor.  **  la  not 
that  your  case  P" 

*'  No,"  she  an&wered,  "  I  am  not  weened  in  ■/ 
body — I  did  not  speak  of  that;  it  is  my  nund  aad 
heart  which  halt  with  the  heavy  thoughts  on  Ihem. 
Father,  I  have  been  thinking  of  that  dreadfel  ksi 
at  sea,  the  burning  of  the  Austria;  it  is  alewat 
on  old  tale  now ;  but  I  think  of  it  still.  I  eenoot 
forget  that  miserable  father,  who  trusted  sdl  he 
loved  most  dearly  to  the  wave  rather  tlien  let  tlhea 
die  the  death  which  threatened  them.  And  then 
is  an  account  of  another  calamity  of  the  seme  kied^ 
the  burning  of  the  Eastern  City;  but  m  that 
case  the  passengers  were  picked  up  bj  the  Mer- 
chantman transport,  which  sailed  from  IjosdoB  im 
Calcutta." 

"Yes,"  reified  the  doctor;  "the  Meit^Mt- 
man  left  London  in  June,  and  ought  to  heve 
much  farther  on  her  way,  but  for  a 
looked  on  as  a  great  misfortune  at  the  Uom.  The 
medical  officer  on  board  was  taken  ill,  eo  91  tbet  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  him  somewhere  m  ^mdg  ; 
they  ran  into  Rio  for  this  purpose  ;  that  dda^yed 
them.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  they  vonU  h^ve 
been  far  enough  away  from  the  bermiig 
City,  and  its  freight  wouki  hsEve  met  the 
fate  as  the  passengers  of  the  doomed 
These  things  carry  au  «eefnl  kasoft  idlh 


PkUieitoey  tad  teaoh  us  bow  Heaven,  from  great 
eaUmity,  draws  still  greater  good." 

«Caa  that——?"  but  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door  startled  Patience,  and  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  her  sentence.  It  was  very  strange  that  the 
aeariet  blood  should  dye  her  cheek  and  brow  at  the 
sofuid  of  tliat  same  knock,  and  that  she  should  sit 
down  80  very  quietly,  with  her  back  to  the  lamp, 
but  her  face  exposed  to  the  bright  blaiA  of  the 
fire ;  and,  moreover,  that  she  should  take  up  her 
work  and  begin  to  sew — or  to  pretend  to  sew, 
rather  ;  that  may  be  nearer  the  truth. 

The  doctor  said  nothing,  but  he  glanced  very 
anzionaly  at  Patience ;  and  then,  as  a  heavy  step 
was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  a  shadow  of  a 
frown  crossed  his  face.  It  was  very  faint,  how- 
ever ;  80  faint  that  you  doubted  whether  any  reality 
liail  thrown  it  there,  or  whether  some  dark  fancy 
of  your  own  had  not  crept  athwart  the  uiiud,  and 
cast  its  semblance  on  the  doctor's  brow. 

**  Why,  that  must  be  Lawrence,'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Haborley,  as  she  rose  to  open  the  door.  *'  AY  hat 
can  hare  brought  him  back  ?" 

Whether  the  doctor  or  Patience  could  have 
answered  her  query  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  that 
moment  Lawrence  entered  the  room  and  held^out 
his  band. 

^  Lawrence,*'  began  the  doctor,  as  he  looked  at 
him  sternly,  "  is  this  right  P  Why  will  you  run 
this  risk  ?  Why  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  when  there  is  danger  in  it  to  you  ?    It 

will  be  loo  late  when " 

The  young  man  stopped  him. 
'*  I  came  but  to  say  one  word  more  of  farewell 
before  I  leave  my  home  for  ever." 

He  looked  towards  the  place  where  Patience 
aat  80  8till  and  quiet,  her  face  pale  enough  now, 
and  aad  enough  for  the  matter  of  that 

"  I  woold  carry  away  with  me,*'  he  continued, 
"  one  pnre  memory,"  and  again  his  eyes  wandered 
in  tbo  same  direction, "  as  a  beacon  of  hope  in  the 
land  I  go  to.  Do  not  blame  me,  sir.  The  ship 
does  not  sail  until  to-morrow.  I  shall  soon  be 
gone.'* 

He  looked  again  at  Patience ;  but  she  neither 
spoke  nor  moved.  She  did,  indeed,  take  up  her 
work  and  try  to  go  on  with  it ;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  her  fingers  trembled,  and  so  she  put  it  down 
again,  and  shaded  her  poor  failing  eyes  with  the 
trembling  hand. 

"  If  there  were  any  hope,'*  continued  Lawrence 
''an J  distant  hope  of  a  return — at  some  future 
daj«-no  matter  how  distant — then  I  could  bear  it 
— boi  ny  sentence  is  for  life.  It  se^ns  to  me 
heiter  to  be  the  tenant  of  an  English  jail  than  the 
free  denizen  of  a  foreign  land,  or  the  associate  of 
the  scam  of  its  society." 

'*  Your  mother,"  remarked  the  doctor,  quietly, 
**  would  she  think  so  P  You  have  brought  your 
late  on  joarself,  Lawrence,  and  you  must  bear  it, 
er  escape  frcm  it,  rather ;  not  for  your  own  sake, 
hai  for  her's.  The  gentlemanly  tcamps  who  have 
been  your  ruin  would  show  no  mercy  to  her.    You 


must  keep  out  of  the  way  until 
proved  or  disproved." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  clock 
eleven. 

''I  will  walk  with  you.  Lav 
**  Every  moment  you  linger  incre 
come." 

It  is  a  weary  thing  to  look  on  t 
and  think  you  do  so  for  the  last  t 
ting  it  for  a  long  and  dreary  pilg 
sad  and  weary  thought  that  the  pi 
must  be  trodden  alone,  without  t 
side  to  whisper  '*  faint  not,  poor  i 
And  in  moments  of  parting,  sui 
habits  of  communion,  and  won 
thoughts  interchanged,  rise  rapid 
and  place  a  spell  upon  you,  and 
fear  to  break  the  enchantment,  ma 
nothing  but  the  past — the  unsub 
shadow  like  the  rest — come,  and 
memory  to  be  cherished,  loved,  an 
regretted. 

So  felt  Lawrence  ^onck,  as  he 
before  the  doctor,  looking  so  wi 
Patience,  longing  to  speak  to  her, 
would  give  a  word  to  him — onl 
even  to  bid  him  go ;  that,  at  least, 
than  cold,  sterile  silence. 

But  she  sat  still,  not  even  lookii 
hand  was  placed  on  her  shoulder,  ai 
whisper  bade  her  say  the  words  her 
to  utter. 

"  Bid  him  good  bye  again  once  i 
only  once  more.  Bid  him  gQ  away 
own  sake — for  his  mother's — -not  ( 
alack  1  he  is  nought  to  you." 

Patience  rose  slowly  from  her  sei 
her  hand  to  him. 

"Lawrence,"  she  said,  "you  w 
as  my  mother  says,  for  your  own  sj 
sake  of  her  who  reared  you.  You 
— that  but  renews  our  grief.     Yot 

rcnce,  and (she  faultered  for  s 

Heaven  prosper  you  in  the  future." 
A  moment's  hesitation — a  long, 
ing  look — and  he  left  the  room,  a 
the  doctor. 

Had  Patience  been  one  of  the  c 
heroines,  she  would  have  sobbed,  i 
hands,  and  done  many  other  fooli 
she  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  so  six 
very  deep,  long  sigh,  and  then  e 
placed  her  hand  uu  her  brow  as  it  li 
she  removed  it  to  say  good  bye  to  I 
Once  on  a  time.  Patience  had  dr< 
dream  ran  thus.  She  seemed  to  be  w 
a  very  pleasant  plain ;  flowers  of  tl 
and  sweetest  perfume  grew  on  ei 
sang  their  joyous  songs  ;  and  the  sui 
in  that  happy  place  longer  than  in  i 
loath  to  quit  it. 

Patience  once  could  woo  that  dr< 
tempt  it  to  her,  until  a  day  when  i 
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over  it.  A  storm  burst  oyer  the  lofelj  scene. 
The  flowers  were  beaten  down,  the  poor  birds 
sfleneed,  the  stmshiqe  fled  in  terror.  Patience 
herself  was  oast  into  a  dark  gulf — so  dark  and 
dismal,  and  so  dreary,  for  she  was  alone-^uite 
alone. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  her  golden  dream. 
She  never  tried  to  recal  the  rision  now,  and  when 
it  came  unbidden,  she  wafted  it  awaj'with  such  a 
sigh  as  had  then  fluttered  from  her  heart.  It  was 
two  o'clock  when  the  doctor  came  back.  Patience 
was  waiting  for  him,  but  Mrs.  Maberley  had  gone 
to  bed. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?**  asked  Patience,  as  she  took  her 
father's  hat  and  stick,  and  laid  them  aside. 
"Yes." 

"  You  saw  him  into  the  railway  ?** 
'^I  went  ten  miles  with  him.'* 
*•  And  he  will  not  return  P'* 
"No.     We  shall  never  see  him  again   until 
this  disgraceful  business  is  cleared  up.     From  my 
heart  I  believe  him  to  be  innocent ;  but  the  law 
would  pronounce  him   guilty,   and  therefore   he 
must  run  from  it.     I  am  glad  we  came  to  London, 
Patience.    He  would  never  have  got  off  if  we 
had  not  been  here.     Your  poor  eyes  have  served 
him  well.     Had  they  been  less  dim  the  country 
would  still  have  been  our  home." 
"  And  Lawrence  P" 

'*  In  a  jail,  awaiting  a  disgraceful  trial.*' 
"Heaven,   from    great    calamity,  draws    still 
greater  good,*'  said  Patience,  in  a  kind  of  murmur 
to  herself,  echoing  her  father's  former  words. 
The  doctor  looked  at  her  steadily  and  anxiously. 
*'*  Still  greater  good,"  added  Patience,  musing. 
"  In  arjail  awaiting  a  disgraceful  trial ;  how  terri- 
ble !    And  my  blindness  saved  him  from  thai  r* 
She  had  forgotten  her  father's  presence. 
Now,  as  she  sat  there,  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
her  poor  eyes  closed,  and  her  hands  crossed  list- 
lessly on  her  knee,  there  flitted  a  strange  bright 
smile  across  her  face,  restiug  there  for  one  moment, 
and  then  fading  gradually  away. 

It  must  have  been  a  stray  sunbeam  of  her 
former  dream,  come  to  cheer,  for  one  passing 
moment,  its  old  home  again. 

But  it  found  that  home  so  dull  and  desolate, 
that  it  fled  away  in  fear,  leaving  it  darker  and  more 
dreary  than  before. 


SCENE  III.— THE  RAILWAY. 

Lawrencb  was  in  a  third  class  carriage — not 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  for  he  was  very 
poor.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  left  him,  he  pulled 
his  travelling  cap  over  his  ears,  and  his  coat 
collar  almost  up  to  his  eyes,  and  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  speak  to  anybody.  But  anybody,  or 
everybody  rather,  seemed  to  hold  a  different 
opinion,  and  to  be  either  talking  to  or  at  him. 
"  There,  tumble  in  Jimmy,"  exclaimed  a  woman 


in  a  state  of  wonderful  excitement ;  "  tumble  in. 
Please,  sir  (that  was  to  the  guard),  can  I  pot  ti» 
bandbox  under  the  seat  F  This  here  bundle  and 
the  little  parcels  will  all  go  on  our  laps.  Ixird, 
Jimmy,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stepped  aftar  her 
son  and  heir,  "  Jimmy,  we've  bin  and  left  SaHy*! 
apples  at  home." 

"Telegraph  for  them,  ma'am,"  suggested  a 
facetious  traveller.  "  The  telegraph  will  produee 
Sally's  apples  as  readily  as  the  trees  in  the  youag 
lady's  orchard  did." 

"  Young  lady's  orchard !"  exdaimed  the  naater- 
nal  rehtive  of  Jimmy ;  "  Lord  bless  you,  she  aist 
nothing  of  a  young  lady.  Her  mother's  Betsj 
Marlow,  who  keeps  the  shop  at  the  comer  ;  Uiey 
sells  apples,  and  that's  how  she  come'd  by  'an." 

Lawrence  hated  the  apples  because  they  had 
called  up  the  mention  of  the  telegraph ;  and  he 
hated  the  telegraph,  because  its  long,  straggUfig 
wires  seemed  to  have  hanging  on  them  some  mys- 
terious power,  which  might  whisper  oertaia  un- 
pleasant little  truths  about  himself  to  a  confederate 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  which  might  end  io 
his  detention. 

Then,  as  if  the  first  mention  of  the  odious  tele- 
graph were  not  enough,  a  man  in  the  same  ooso- 
partment  must  take  up  the  subject,  and  pursue  it. 
"  A  fine  invention,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  a 
fellow  passenger;  "a  glorious  inventioii— even 
if  only  leading  to  the  detection  of  criminak." 

Lawrence  tried  to  look  unconcerned,  but  some- 
how his  cap  was  drawn  more  tightly  over  his 
brows. 

"It  was  only  the  other  day,"  eontiniied  his 
tormentor,  "  I  read  an  account  of  a  rascally  car- 
penter, who  robbed  his  landlady  of  lots  of  caEoo 
and  other  stuff,  and  got  off  with  them,  but  was 
caught  in  London  by  means  of  the  tekgimph. 
There,  sir,  there,  it  was  worth  all  the  money  the 
telegraph  cost  to  catch  the  scamp." 

"Rather  an  expensive  mode  of  capturing  a 
delinquent,"  suggested  a  man  whose  age  might  be 
as  doubtful  as  his  calling. 

"  But,"  continued  the  other,  intent  on  his  own 
subject,  "  I  heard  of  another  case  where  the  tde- 
graph  was  regularly  swindled  bj  three  tliieves  of 
women — *  ladies'  they  were  called,  the  shapliftii^ 
hussies — who  went  into  a  jeweller*8  shop  al 
Brighton,  wishing  to  see  some  articles  of  jewi^iy 
— brooches  in  particular.  The  cunnij^  jada 
bought  one,  and  paid  for  it ;  that  threw  dvait  ia 
the  shopman's  eyes — not  gold  dust  howerer — he 
wasn't  the  richer  for  the  fling,  but  much  poorer, 
for  before  he  had  recovered  his  sight  ^e  ladfes 
walked  off  with  the  brooch  they  had  paid  for,  aad 
a  number  of  diamond  and  other  rings  whkh  they 
had  not  paid  for." 

"  But  that  was  only  cheating  the  trmdeana^ 
and  not  the  telegraph,"  suggested  a  Tecy  pafe 
youth  on  the  opposite  seat 

"  Quite  right,  sir,"  acquiesced  the  namtor  wiii 
a  smile,  or  the  shadow  of  it,  which  seined  to  «} 
"  Quite  wrong,"  to  inteitupt  the  tale. 
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"Quito  rights  sir,  quite  right ;  but^  sir,  if  I  may 
suggest  a  little  patience,  sir — ^yoa*ve  plenty  of 
tine  for  it*  sir;  you  look  very  young — hardly 
sixteen  I  should  say,  sir." 

"  Twcaty/'  so^ested  the  pale  youth ;  "  twenty, 
put*' 

"  Well,  twenty,  sir,"  added  the  irate  storyteller ; 
"twenty,  if  you  like — not  a  very  mature  age, 
either — still,  you've  plenty  of  time  for  patience, 
and  m  thank  you  to  exercise  it*  and  not  again 
interrupt  the  story.** 

The  mild  youth  was  extinguished,  and  his  oppo- 
nent resumed  his  narrative. 

"Which  they  had  not  paid  for,*'  he  began, 
taking  up  the  sentence  where  it  was  broken  off,  as 
a  puUic  orator  might  go  on  with  his  speech  after 
taking  a  gkss  of  water. 

"The  robbery  was  discovered  immediately,  and 
the  jeweller,  and  detective,  and  constables,  and 
efeiything  else,  went  after  the  'ladylike*  prigs. 
They  traoed  them  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
after  some  hours  ascertained  that  they  had  taken 
the  train  for  London ;  and  now  comes  the  point, 
sir,  on  which  you  were  so  very  inquisitive,**  said 
the  loquaobus  traveller  to  the  medc-faced  youth. 
"Mow,  sir,  m  tell  you  how  the  telegraph  was 
eheated.*' 

He  took  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose ;  produced  a  snuffbox,  offered  its 
oontente  to  those  within  its  reach,  took  some  him* 
M,  and  then  resumed  his  tale. 

"  Three  women  entered  the  shop ;  two  went  to 
the  railway ;  two  were  traced  to  the  railway,  and 
the  telegraph,  therefore,  demanded  two ;  but  two 
were  aot  ft^heoming — and  wherefore  P^  Because 
the  two  were  not  to  be  found  as  two,  but  as  two 
QMS.  In  otiier  words,  they  had  got  in  separate 
carriages,  for  the  sake  of  cheating  the  telegraph ; 
and,  pwfeotly  succeeding  in  their  intention,  they 
got  dean  off,  diauKMids  and  alL  That  carpenter 
might  have  escaped,  had  he  had  his  wits  about 
him." 

"  How  so  ?**  asked  Lawrence,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.*' 

**  Wliy,  by  changing  the  carriage,  to  be  sure,** 
reified  the  other.  '*  They'd  look  for  him  in  the 
daae  be  started  by,  to  be  sure,  for  that  would  be 
known ;  and  not  finding  him  there,  they'd  not  find 
him  anywhere,  for  he  would  be  off  while  they  were 
obeying  the  telegraph,  and  searching  the  carriages 
it  directed." 

Lftwrenoe  once  more  drew  into  his  cap  and  his 
xnmer,  and  resumed  his  silence. 

The  train  rattled  on.  Some  of  the  passengers 
iosed,  others  tried  to  read,  one  drank  brandy  and 
rater,  and  all  looked  uncomfortable. 

^Praj,  ma'am,  has  that  little  boy  been  ill  P" 
ttked  the  traveller,  after  a  long  silence,  addressing 
he  mother  of  Jimmy,  whose  pale  face  rested  on 
\er  arm* 

**  Nothing  of  a  fever  I  hope,  ma'am.  He  looks 
M  white  as  a  ghosts  although  I  really  don't  know 
low  white  that  thia^  never  hafmg  been  favoured 


by  a  visit  from  one ;  but  I  hop 
fever  P'* 

"Lord  love  'e,  no,"  answ^n 
ain't  nothing  of  a  fever,  but  si 
thinking;  poor  little  fellow,  it 
I'm  sure  I  never  thought  to  see 
She  kissed  the  chikl*s  head  fo 
"  But,  ma'am,"  suggested  the 
good  as  to  be  expUeit  in  your  stal 
the  '  summut  wcme,'  may  I  ask 
more,  I  would  inquire,  what  *  a 
ma'am  ?" 

"  Why,  them  nasty  things,"  i 
*'  An  ambiguous  term,  said  th 
"  Them  poisoned  lozenges^"  » 
"  Oh  I"  exclaimed  the  travell< 
"  Yes,'*  continued  the  mother, 
like  this :  Jimmy  was  took  vei^ 
and  I  thinks,  well,  I'll  give  him  a 
but  la !  bless  the  poor  innocez 
something  to  put  the  taste  out  < 
I  goes  to  the  chenusts,  and  I  get 
then  gets  him  a  peppermint,  j 
child's  mouth  after.  Well,  I  gel 
the  medicine,  and  then  I  breaks 
the  lozenge  and  pops  it  into  Jin 
was  a  providttice,  sir,  I  didn't 
Well,  in  the  middle  of  the  nig 
again — very  ill,  indeed,  like ;  an( 
to  go  for  the  doctor,  for  we  were 
and  just  as  he  were  going  to 
comes  round  to  cry  all  about  the 
into  the  lozenges," 

A  station  cut  short  the  discuss 
"  Stop  here  ten  minutes — cha 
Lawrence  did  not  hear  for  w 
was  clear  and  inviting,  and  even  i 
seemed  a  relief  from  the  crowd 
got  out.  The  passengers  were  \ 
and  down — talking,  laughing,  je 
to  have  some  companionship,  sai 
was  utterly  alone.  He  walked 
down  those  wooden  planks,  till 
summoned  all  to  their  seats.  T 
office  at  one  end  of  the  platform, 
near  to  it,  and,  watchii^  his  op] 
it,  as  he  thought,  unobserved. 

The  train  was  on  the  point 
took  his  seat — this  time  in  a  fi 
He  chanced  to  look  np.  Oppos 
to  face— was  seated  the  loquacic 
"  Taken  the  same  precaution  a 
the  latter,  with  a  very  peculiar  sm 
looked  sickly — don't  like  sickly-1 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  out  of 
for  you  to  advise  you  to  do  the  s 
find  you,*'  and  again  he  smiled 
manner." 

"Those  lozenges  would  have 
to  the  Borgias,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
who  sat  next  to  him. 

<*It  is  too  fearful  aa  oocurrei 
plied  the  kdy« 
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**I  igree  trilh  yon,'*  remarked  a  man  whose 
dress  bespoke  bim  of  the  clerical  order.  "So 
horrible  a  calamity  ^  the  Bradford  poisoning  has 
icarcely  eyer  been  heard  of.*' 

**  And  if  yon  can't  say  anything  newer  than 
that,  sir,  you  won*t  set  the  Thames  on  fire  with 
the  originality  of  yonr  remarks,"  replied  the  snrly 
traTcHer.  **  Eyefy  one  knows  that  it  is  a  horrible 
calamity,  and  what  is  the  nse  of  wasting  breath 
in  advancing  what  everybody  knows  ?  * 

**  None,"  answered  the  clergyman  ;  yet  I  fancy 
I  heard  yon  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the 
noble  Italian  family,  which  would  have  been  as 
well  recognised  as  the  truth  I  uttered." 

"  Wrong  l"  was  the  laconic  reply ;  "  quite  wrong 
—for  one  half  of  the  world  knows  nothing  about 
the  Borgias.** 

''Then  the  greater  waste  of  breath  to  talk  of 
what  the  world  does  not  know  of,"  interrupted  the 
clergyman. 

"Wrong  a  second  time,"  replied  the  other. 
What  is  education,  sir,  but  the  very  act  of  talking 
to  people  about  things  and  persons  they  are  un- 
acquainted with — eh  ?  My  remark  might  provoke 
inquiry  and  discussion.  I  could  write  an  essay, 
or  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  Borgias,  in  connection 
with  peppermint  lozenges ;  while  yours  could  not 
possibly  extract  anything  more  than  an  assent — a 
mere  assent — and  a  few  common-place  and  com- 
mon-sense rejoinders." 

"Which  common-sense  rejoinders,"  replied  the 
other,  **  might  contain  the  germs  of  more  valuable 
truths  than  all  your  essays  and  lectures  on  defunct 
poisoners,  and  treacherous  Italians." 

"Try  it,"  answered  the  traveller.  "We  are 
within  twenty  minutes  of  Southampton ;  that  time 
will  be  suiBcient  for  the  discussion.  Now,  then, 
to  the  onslaught.  You  shall  have  the  attack — I 
will  bring  up  my  heavy  Italian  guns  for  the  defence 
afterwards.  Start  on  your  old  ground.  I  think 
your  remark  was,  '  that  so  horrible  a  calamity  as 
the  Bradford  poisonings  has  scarcely  ever  been 
heard  of ;'  you  might  have  added,  in  the  newspi^r 
phrase,  *  the  greatest  excitement  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood.'  There  would  have  been  two 
home-truths  which  could  have  been  answered  by 
the  common  assertion  of '  Yes.*  However,  we  will 
be  contented  with  the  former,  which  I  now  reply 
to  by  that  assertion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  subject.** 

**  Do  you  know  the  number  of  those  who  have 
died  P*'  inquired  the  lady. 

"  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  ill,**  replied 
the  clergyman,  "and  the  deaths  are  increasing 
daUy.*' 

"  I  believe  the  young  man  who  sold  the  arsenic 
was  inexperienced  in  his  profession,  and  hardly  out 
of  his  boyhood,"  added  the  lady.  "  Do  you  not 
think  it  very  strange,  sir,"  she  said,  still  address- 
ing the  clergyman,  "  that  while  age,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  are  necessary  qualifications 
for  other  callings  in  life,  the  dmggist*s  boy  may 
be  almost  taken  from  the  plough  tail,  and  allowed 
to  dabble  in  the  deadly  engines  of  life  and  death  f" 


"  I  think  it  not  only  strange^  \mk  inueuaUy 
culpable,**  he  replied;  "and  I  would  have  the 
regulations  as  to  druggists*  assiatanto  equJIy 
stringent  with  those  which  prevent  the  aspbsaots 
for  military  fame  donning  the  red  ooi^  uatil  ^ 
have  reached  the  requisite  age;  or  naval  devotees 
from  terming  themselves  *  middy,'  utttil  the  eon- 
try  has  pronounced  them  sulkiently  matered  in 
data  and  acquirements  to  become  the  sona  of  the 
sea.  An  experioaoed  person  would  have  detected 
the  difference  between  the  '  dafi^'  as  it  is  tenacd, 
and  arsenic,  and  the  frightful  catastrophe  wudd 
have  been  avoided.  As  to  the  cavdesaiieaB  of 
leaving  the  poison  side  by  side  with  anothn  aia-  . 
terial  similar  to  it,  both  barrek  betog  witboiit  , 
labeb,  too  much  bUme  cannot  be  f^aeed  on  the  i 
dealer  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  gnMB  aegli- 
gence." 

"  But  you  know  the  dd  proverb,  madan,  which 
says,  *  It's  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good.'  The 
public  have  learned  one  whoieeome  tmlh  from  the 
details  of  the  Bradford  poisoning — deailj  p»«  i 
chased,  it  is  true,  but  stiU  a  valnable  tni^ — aad 
it  is  thb :  if  these  cheap  loaengea  be  not  alv^ 
mixed  with  deadly  poison,  th^  are  ndokerafted 
with  all  the  abominations  whidi  diahonest  dmg- 
gists  can  mix  them  with,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
own  pockets,  and  the  detriment  of  the  stoBMchs  . 
of  their  customers.  Eanpy  putting  plaater  of 
Paris  into  your  inside!*' 

"  This  Mr.  Neal  has  confessed  to  the  ^UberaT 
use  of '  daff '  in  making  the  lower  order  of  ^lioas. 
The  word  is  strangely  chosen  by  him — nnfoctn- 
nately,  we  would  say,  inasmuch  aa  it  pnivd»a  the 
query,  on  whom  was  the  liberality  of  the  applifia- 
tion  likely  to  redound?  Certdnly  not  on  the 
purchasers.  A  little  mmm  sugar  would  have  beea 
greater  'liberality'  towards  theao." 

"  It  would  be  a  wise  proviaioa  if  inspeoton 
appointed  by  Government  to  examine  the 
of  drnggbts*  ahops  and  warehouses ;  not  oalj 
would  it  be,  but  it  is  absolutely  neoeasaij.  In 
the  article  of  loaenges,  for  instance,  chiUrea  aze 
the  principal  consumers  of  them,  and  the  atomaehs 
of  children  cannot  escape  icjuiy  from  the  introdno- 
tion  of  deleterious  substances,  sudi  as  plaater  ef 
Paris,  and  other  adulterating  corapouoda." 

"  And  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ahont  ii  T 
asked  the  surly  traveller.  "I've  waitei  vety 
patiently  for  my  turn  to  oome^ — ^perhapa  jon^ 
be  so  kind  as  to  hold  your  tongue  now.*' 

The  clergyman  smiled,  as  the  replj  msmi  is 
accordance  with  the  others*  request. 

"  My  assertion  was  that  the  peppemints  wooU 
have  been  a  welcome  gift  to  the  Borgias." 

"  I  object  to  the  proposition,*'  intemiptod  the 
gentleman. 

"  We  do  not  know  that  the  Bomaaa  ate  pepper 
mint  loaenges,**  said  the  lady. 

"They  used  spices  of  all  kinds,"  f^lnd  ^ 
traveller. 

"  Bat  their  poisons  were  asore  skOMly  fit* 
pared  than  to  need  intermixt«re  intk  m'paavl 
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JraifiiQ  diBfaiso  ibem,**  added  the  lady;  ''we 
read  of  one  wiiieli  was  mingled  with  the  salt  at  a 
dinner  tables  and  wbieh  was  so  tasteless  and 
cekMirlBSs  as  to  defy  detection ;  another,  of  such 
Jtfiaed  snlitlcty  as  to  destroy  by  the  faintest  odour. 
Your  peppermint  kaenge,  sir,  would  not  have 
Mited  the  £tttidioas  Borgia,  I  think,  or  have  found 
a  ready  admiasion  into  his  Italian  palace  or 
praetiee." 

''And. thus  your  assertion,  based  on  the  classics 
••  it  is,*'  said  the  clergyman,  **  falls  to  the  ground, 
as  null  and  void,  while  mine,  erected  on  the  very 
plain  fbttBdatioB  of  common^sense,  slands  boldly 
and  firmly  still." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  pursue  the  argument,**  was 
the  trareller's  reply,  as,  the  train  having  stopped, 
the  passengers  prepared  for  their  usual  scramble 
for  luggage.  "  Good  morning,  sir."  He  jumped 
ixtm  the  carriage,  as  he  spoke,  following  closely  in 
the  steps  of  Lawreaee,  who  preceded  him. 

The  Southampton  Water  looked  clear  and  bright 
beneath  the  autumnal  meon.  A  ship  hiy  on  it  in 
ber  travelling  garb — for  she  was  bent  on  a  long 
and  distant  voyage. 

"One  half  hour  more,  and  I  shall  be  off,*'  said 


Lawrence,  as  he  stood  on  the  pier  looking  at  her 
"  I*m  thinking  not,'*  remarked  a  man  who  was 
at  his  elbow.  "  With  your  good  leave,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Monck,  your  journey  this  night  will  be  back 
to  London,  and  not  off  to  Australia.  My  orders 
to  watch  you  have  been  obeyed.  I  now  arrest  you 
in  the  Queen's  name,  on  a  diarge  of  forgery.  It 
was  very  odd  that  I  should  travel  with  you  to  this 
place,  instead  of  after  you,  as  I  had  intended.** 

''  You  are  mistaken,"  began  Lawrence ;  but  the 
other  interrupted  him. 

•  "  Not  one  bit  of  it,  sir,"  he  answered.  •*  I  have 
been  hunting  for  you  during  the  past  week,  and 
was  told  >  esterday  afternoon  tliat  you  were  to  leave 
in  the  Olive,  now  standing  there  ready  for  depart- 
ure. Your  appearance  in  the  train  attracted  my 
attention.  In  my  profession,  gentlemen  who  study 
to  hide  their  faces,  and  give  short  answers,  are 
always  objects  of  suspicion.  I  tried  you  by  sug- 
gesting a  change  oC  carriage — but  Tve  no  time  t^ 
wait ;  you  must  come  with  me  at  once.** 

There  was  no  help.    With  a  sullen  air,  Law- 
rence followed  him,  and  the  next  train  took  them 
both  back  to  their  starting-point — London, 
(To  be  Continued,) 
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ova  LODGINGS* 


Tm*  hst  P.  and  O.  Ck>.*s  steamer  from  Southamp- 
ton knded  us  at  Alexandria,  where  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  remain  several  months. 

Hotel  charges  are  most  exhorbitant,  and  we 
therefore  seek  for  private  lodgings.  Purnished 
apartments  are  not  to  be  bad,  and  even  unfurnished 
enes  are  difficult  to  hunt  up.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  soecessfol.  A  Greek  widow  lady 
''lets'*  us  the  upper  story  of  her  house,  and  thither 
•aodry  truculent  native  porters  convey  our  traps 
aid  household  goods  and  chattels.  There  we  shall 
be  our  own  master— at  least,  so  we  argue— and 
enjoy  peace  and  quietness. 

We  cross  the  European  square  into  the  market. 
Wo  then  cross  the  Turkisli  market  till  we  are 
exactly  oppoaite  the  narrow  alley  up  which  we 
galloped  the  evening  of  our  first  landing.  Here 
there  is  another  little  alley  branching  off  to  the  left, 
and  terminating  in  a  dead  wall.  The  second  door 
to  the  right  (distinguishable  from  a  prominent  dirt 
heap  in  front)  is  the  entrance  to  our  future  abode. 
A  couple  of  squalid  children  are  seated  nt  the 
threshold,  crying — not  frim  hunger,  but  from  over 
repletion  with  abominable  sweetmeats  with  which 
their  aaother,  our  widowed  landlady,  has  been 
staffing  them.  We  climbed  up  thirty  stone  steps 
—but  thankful  to  be  so  high  above  the  vile  atmo- 
sphere that  pervades  the  lower  regions ;  and 
arriving  at  the  landing  pkoe,  we  enter  into  undis- 
I«ted  possessioii  of  our  domicile. 


You  can  perceive,  at  a  single  glance,  what  kind 
of  lodgings  we  are  housed  in.  To  the  right  of  our 
landing  place  is  our  kitchen,  and  the  landlady's 
eldest  daughter  acts  as  our  cook  and  housemaid. 
To  the  left  is  our  breakfast  and  dining  room,  not 
large,  but  comfortable  withal.  Before  us  is  a 
central  saloon,  carpeted  and  divisioned,  with  a  table 
and  a  few  chairs,  and  a  picture  or  two — to  say 
nothing  of  three  reguhir  glass  windows,  which 
overlook  the  street,  from  which  windows,  when 
the  rainy  season  sets  in,  we  hope  to  make  more 
than  one  photographic  Impression  of  what  is  trans- 
piring down  below.  On  either  side  arc  the  bed- 
rooms, compact  enough  in  their  way,  and  so  far  ao 
good.  But  the  landing,  or  platform,  on  which  we 
stand,  is  a  specimen  of  railed-in  balcony,  which 
extends  round  two  sides  of  the  square  that  con- 
stitutes the  unroofed  centre  of  the  house ;  so  that, 
looking  down,  we  peer  into  the  open  yard, 
where  the  various  members  of  the  landlady *s  family 
congregate  during  the  day,  and  seated  on  mats, 
cushions,  or  stools,  follow  up  their  respective 
household  duties.  Some  sift  wheat ;  some  grind  it ; 
others  are  washing.  One  of  the  bUck  slaves 
cooks,  and  the  other  finds  ample  occupation  in 
attending  upon  the  incessant  wants  of  her  mistress, 
which,  as  we  may  hereafter  discover,  are  manifold. 
At  the  further  end  of  this  balcony  is  a  locked  door, 
leading,  we  are  told,  into  the  apartments  of  the 
"  kattekatoor,"  the  eldest  and  married  daughter 
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of  thi  widow,  who  it  abtoni  at  Ctiro ;  who»  ma- 
•halUh !  iB  the  mother  of  a  hopeful  progeny,  and, 
aooording  to  the  landlady's  statement,  a  perfect 
paragon  of  beanty.  Near  the  door  is  a  fc^nlly 
rieketty  old  ladder,  leading  np  to  the  flat  terraced 
roof  of  the  house — ^worm  eaten  and  rotten.  Should 
one  step  unfortunately  give  way,  nothing  under  a 
mirade  could  save  us  from  falling  down  a  d^th 
of  some  fifty  yards,  and  annihilating,  not  only  our- 
selves, but  the  greater  number  of  the  inmates 
below.  Nevertheless,  it  is  frequently  and  fearlessly 
trodden,  and  is  a  convenient  way  of  ingress  and 
egress  between  neighbouts,  who,  unwilling  to  veil 
for  so  short  a  detour,  climb  up  one  terrace  and 
down  another,  and  so  interchange  visits,  or  come 
to  borrow  some  cooking  utensil,  and  so  forth. 

Seeing  that  it  is  really  feasible,  we  carefully 
damber  up  to  the  top,  and  for  a  moment  enjoy  the 
scenery  around*  We  command  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  shipping  and  the  harbour.  A  greater 
portion  of  the  town  is  revealed  to  view,  and  we 
can  look  down  into  the  court-yards  of  our  neigh - 
bo«rs,  and  study  their  domestic  manners  and 
economy,  without  the  inconvenience  or  trouble  of 
introduction. 

But,  bless  us !  what  does  all  that  hubbub  mean  P 
Look  how  the  women  in  the  court-yards  are 
screaming  and  scampering  as  if  the  whole  town 
was  on  fire.  See  how  they  are  pointing  through 
windows  and  from  doorposts  up  in  our  direction. 
Observe  liow  yonder  old  grey-bearded  gentleman  is 
hooting  and  halloowiog  up  in  this  direction;  and, 
dear  me !  I  declare,  there's  a  fellow  taking  delibe- 
rate aim  at  us  with  a  rifle !  Suddenly,  we  hear  a 
tremendous  uproar  in  the  yard  down  below,  and, 
looking  down,  find  it  filled  with  angry  men,  who 
are  gesticulating  like  menaces.  Why,  the  whole 
town  seems  possessed.  We  creep  down  carefully 
and  cautiously,  met  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  by 
the  landlady,  who  is  inconsolable.  We  have  brought 
desolation  and  dishonour  to  her  house,  and  caused 
to  fdl  upon  her  the  oppressive  wrath  of  the  Islam 
pc^ation.  We  plead  innocent,  and  then  discover 
the  error. 

Men  are  never  allowed  to  go  upon  the  terrace, 
unless  it  be  to  repair  it,  and  then  due  notice  is 
given  to  the  houses  nearabouts,  so  that  the  harems 
may  carefully  exclude  themselves.  We  have  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  much  scandal,  and  half  a 
revolt.  The  old  ulemach  from  the  mosque  oppo- 
site explains  that  only  women  have  free  access,  in 
the  native  quarters,  to  those  high  eminences  which 
overlook  each  other's  yards.  We  confess  our 
ignorance  and  contrition,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  grumblers  insist  upon  our  instant  removal. 
We  point  to  the  rieketty  condition  of  the  stairs, 
and  exphdn  that  they  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
bar  to  our  curiosity,  now  that  we  have  once  seen 
all  that  was  to  be  seen,  leave  alone  the  risk  of 
being  shot  by  some  infuriate  and  jealous  husband ; 
and  we  declare  ourselves  willing  to  submit  to  have 
our  beards  shaved  off  if  ever  they  caught  us  over- 
looking their  private  homes  again.    This  sends 


them  away  smiling  and  oontented.  Whsreipai 
the  old  landlady,  who  has  been  territtj  akiMJ, 
implores  us  to  be  more  cautious  ht  the  fal». 
We,  or  any  Christian  friends  that  call  in,  ms  kek 
at,  and  talk  to,  herself  and  her  own  dsoghtei  is 
often  as  we  like,  which  is  Bot  likely  to  tronbbB 
much,  seeing  that  they  intrude  themsdTes  i^ 
our  society  at  all  hours  of  the  day, and  sresDnd- 
ingly  inquisitive  and  frightfully  ugly. 

We  have  not  been  long  in  our  new  sbodekfixe ' 
we  make  several  rather  impoitaat  diBOOT«nBi<tf 
facts,  which,  had  they  tranipired  before,  m^ 
have  materially  shaken  our  resolution  ss  to  tettfog 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  natives o(  tbec^; 
our  motives  being  prineipally  to  study  their  lu- 
guage  and  domestic  usages  by  famihsr  mtneome. 
Repentance  is  now,  however,  too  kte,  for  ibdy 
are  the  heavens  lowering  and  ready  to  bant  wii 
overwhelming  torrents  of  long  pent  up  nil,  the 
results  of  which  we  shall  have  ample  opportasityQC 
witnessing  from  our  windows.  Afstslblovto 
our  prospects  of  study  and  quiet  is  the  euatoeeef 
the  widow's  only  son,  a  lad  of  about  e%ht  jen 
old,  and  who  was  one  of  the  two  that  was  ¥eepi(g 
from  over-repletion  at  the  threshold  oa  oar  lint 
entrance.  Originally  of  a  stubborn  and  hslf  brs&k 
nature,  the  long  series  of  petting  and  coaxiog  tiit 
he  had  been  subjected  to  at  home  has  rendered  tio, 
even  at  this  early  age,  a  species  of  petty  deapofc- 
a  ruler  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  fintioor. 
What  he  cannot  obtain  by  coaxing  or  thittto,l« 
will  endeavour  to  get  by  stratagem  or  theft;  vi. 
if  thwarted  in  all  things,  then  comes  a  ^^^'^ 
passion  and  fiendish  dbmonatiation  thst  it  ooiii 
hardly  suppose  possible  in  one  so  yoaag.  hja^ 
on  his  back  in  the  open  court-yard,  jefiiig  ni 
biting  at  his  sisters  or  the  stones,  raahingat  thi 
former,  whenever  he  had  an  unguarded  opportsutji 
and  tearing  out  handsful  of  hair.  This  htUe  fei^ 
raises  up  a  lamentation  the  while,  not  oaiy  da^ 
tracting,  but  of  such  long  duration  as  to  p«k » 
patience  to  flighti  and  to  f<Nroe  our  P^i*^^ 
ference  and  the  threat  of  diastaeae&t  Tm 
cunning  youngster  hushes  his  ones  for  s  rV 
seconds,  only  to  renew  them  with  firaeher  veB 
the  moment  our  backs  are  tuned;  till, at  h^ 
luckily  for  ourselves,  he  sinks  down  fif0«  utto  «• 
haustion,  and  sleeps  for  a  good  couple  of  honsff 
so.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  we  mbwJ 
the  old  widow  into  our  presence,  and  rqnisaw 
her  severely  for  her  neglect  and  indalgeooe  rf  ^ 
depraved  a  boy.  What  can  she  do,  ahe  s^; 
Abdel  Mepeah  (that  is  the  young  tiger's  iM  » 
so  like  his  dear  father,  and  will  mend  by  aadbje. 
We  distinctly  hint  to  her,  however,  that  if  heron 
patience  be  as  pliable  as  gutta  !*"*••. ^J^ J 
unfortunately  brittle  and  apt  to  snap,  »J^' 
she  does  not  manage  to  get  the  boy  to  "J*^ 
somewhere  out  of  the  way,  we  ahould»ak»»*«? 
with  the  local  authorities,  and  haie  the  «» 
villain  ahipped  off  in  an  Egyptian  ms^d-Wj--* 
thing  that  oonld  really  have  beoi  *;|i^ 
little  influence  and  a  attaU  doMsnr.    "~ 
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togtfe  due  weight  to  our  threats,  at  that  very 
Boment  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Pasha's  yacht 
chanees  to  cafl  in,  and  entering  with  the  gist  of  our 
oonversatioD,  offers  to  carry  him  off  instanter,  and 
so  settle  the  question.  Then  ensues  a  scene  only 
to  be  equalled  in  the  Sast.  The  mother  prombes 
iaimediate  compKaikce  with  our  wishes ;  a  whole 
coyla?e  of  relations  are  summoned,  and  one  of 
these,  chancing  to  be  a  priest,  undertakes  the 
tttiiiott  of  the  hopeful  heir,  with  a  twinkling  plea- 
sure in  his  eyes  which  seems  to  me,  if  I  am  not 
fflfaiaken,  to  argue  of  a  "  rod  in  pickle,"  often  ap- 
plied, and  sagely.  One  nuisance  we  are  rid  off  at 
once ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter,  I  can  assure  you, 
«»tll  as  the  boy  is^  to  get  him  to  go  away  with  his 
uncle,  either  by  foul  means  or  fair.  The  matter  is 
inally  settled  by  the  priest  himself,  who  shoulders 
the  young  imp,  noletu  volens,  amidst  the  hysterical 
partings  of  mother  and  sisters ;  and  the  last  thing 
we  see  of  him,  when  the  priest  has  turned  the 
corner,  risible  only  from  our  windows  (up  to  whicli 
point  he  haa  been  biting  and  kicking  most  unmer- 
oifollj)  is  the  summary  administration  of  a  fore* 
taste  of  what  is  in  store  for  him,  and  a  judicious 
quantity  of  which  giTcn,  like  doctor's  medicine, 
tith  the  requisite  accompanying  shakings,  will,  in 
due  time,  tame  and  make  a  man  of  this  insuffer- 
ably spoilt  ehild. 

We  are  now  really  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  for 
a  few  days.  The  harmless  inquisitive  questions  of 
the  females;  the  prying  propensities  of  the  poultry 
upon  the  establishment,  who  are  vastly  addicted  to 
Walking  into  our  dinning-room  and  making  away 
whh  whole  loaYcs  of  bread;  the  incorrigible 
tWevish  propensities  of  our  neighbours'  cats,  who, 
bordering  on  starvation,  squeeze  themseWes 
through  incredibly  small  holes  and  commit  whole- 
sale felonies  in  our  larder — all  these  are  trifles 
%ht  as  air.  It  is  annoying  sometimes,  we  must 
admit,  to  come  hungry  to  breakfast,  and  find  that 
yesterday's  cold  meat  has  disappeared  over  night ; 
hut  the  ovil  is  soon  remedied,  and  in  a  very  few 
days,  by  the  simple  process  of  safes  and  padlocks, 
we  are  proof  against  everything  excepting  mosqui- 
toes and  flies ;  and  these  baffle  all  our  efforts,  even 
to  diminish  their  numbers,  for  many  a  long  day  and 
troubled  sleepless  night.  To  keep  the  windows 
liorraetioally  elosed,  would  be  tantamount  to  being 


baked  alive ;  to  keep  them  opei 
on  all  sides,  would  admit  not  c 
musquitocs,  but  occasionally  blir 
of  dust.  We  hit  upon  a  happy 
dium  between  all  evils.  A  lit! 
Turkish  bazaar  is  a  Jewish  linen - 
muslins  and  gauzes.  Of  him  we 
many  yards  of  stout  blue  gauze,  a 
the  treasure,  press  our  landlady^ 
service  for  the  day,  for  the  cons 
piastres,  and  removing  all  the  gl 
stitute  strongly  hemmed  gauze  c 
tack  to  the  frame  work.  This 
plished  not  without  unforeseen  c 
young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  th( 
sionately  enamoured  with  the  g 
and  consider  it  a  sin  to  waste  sue 
purpose  ;  it  would  make  them  sv 
such  cumbazees!  such  head-di 
comment  and  sigh  over  this  fa( 
they  are  at  work.  We  soothe  tl 
that  they  shall  not  only  have  the 
when  we  leave,  but  that,  if  they  1 
and  don*t  annoy  us  too  much  wi 
tiveness — above  all,  if  they  undo 
and  purify  the  whole  house  with 
at  least  once  a  day,  from  top  to 
will  psesent  them,  at  their  ap 
holidays,  with  a  complete  new 
jacboustic  and  sHppers  to  boot, 
credit  such  generosity ;  but  whei 
believe  it,  they  cheerfully  agree 
which  done,  as  a  first  instance, . 
punctual  performance  of  their  p 
of  the  room,  leaving  their  work 
scream  out  the  intelligence  to  t 
thence  it  soon  spread  to  all  th 
this  with  such  lightning  rapidity 
the  Hebrew  linen-draper  calls  t 
to  whisper  that  he  can  supply 
cent,  cheaper  than  any  other. 

That  evening  our  curtains  ai 
room  washed  out  and  scrubbe< 
which  is  repeated  thenceforwar 
In  a  few  days  we  are  entirely  frei 
tors,  and  at  leisure  to  look  on  ; 
passing  around. 


FRANCIS    JOSEPH    HAYDN. 


br  or  about  the  year  1730,  there  lived  in  a  small 
town,  situated  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Vienna, 
a  cartwright  named  Haydn. 

The  name  of  this  town  was  Bohran,  and  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  it  rejoiced  in  only  one  bdi- 
vidual  of  the  above  ealling*  Probably  there  were 
many  others,  but  only  one  is  known  to  pos- 
terity, and  he  haa  beeome  ftonous  from  bring  the 


father  of  the  celebrated  compose 
Haydn. 

Now  it  dianced  that  a  great  i 
Harrach,  also  lived  in  thb  town, 
that  his  greatness  was  the  resi 
research  or  physical  oonformatioi 
because  he  was  *'  bom  great"— tl 
of  greatDcas.    Being  Oount  H 
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^'  great/'  and  nothing  eba  that  we  are  aware  of. 
Once  on  a  time  Connt  Harraoh  bad  a  eook. 
Iliere  is  nothing  singular  in  the  event.  All  great 
men  haye  cooks,  if  they  can  afford  to  paj  them ; 
bnt  the  singnlaritj  attaching  to  this  cook  of  Connt 
Harraoh  is,  that  she  afterwards  became  the  mother 
of  the  composer ;  for  Hajdn  the  elder  saw  and  fell 
in  loTC  with  her,  and  in  process  of  time  married 
her ;  and  as  he  was  then  parish  sexton  as  well  as 
cartwright,  he  conld  afford  to  make  an  idle  woman 
of  her — or,  at  any  rate,  he  conld  afford  to  maintain 
her  in  a  home  of  her  own ;  and,  therefore,  after  her 
marriage,  she  never  ministered  to  the  gastronomic 
requirements  of  the  noble  Connt  in  whose  service 
she  had  once  lived.  Mrs.  Haydn,  as  the  lady  of 
the  sexton,  rose  above  boilers,  saucepans,  and  grid- 
irons ;  she  retired  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1782,  gave  birth  to 
the  composer. 

The  elder  Haydn  possessed  both  a  fino  tenor 
voice  and  a  passion  for  music.  The  combination 
was  fortunate.  It  helped  him  in  his  calling.  He 
played  on  the  organ  and  the  harp — that  was  a  fur- 
ther advantage. 

The  matron  Haydn  shared  her  hu8band*8  tastes, 
and  came  out  as  a  vocalist,  only  in  a  small  way — 
merely  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre  of  her  own 
home. 

It  was  the  pastime  of  the  Haydns,  after  the 
duties  of  the  day  were  over — that  is  to  say,  after 
the  more  active  of  them  were  passed — to  get  up 
little  domestic  concerts.  The  performers  were  only 
three  in  number,  for  the  very  best  reason — i.e.,  no 
more  could  be  obtained.  Thus  the  orchestral 
arrangements  were  not  very  complete,  especially  as 
one  of  the  performers  only  played  on  two  pieces  of 
stick,  which  served  the  sole  purpose  of  amusing 
him,  as  they  could  not,  like  the  wonderful  **  bones" 
of  Pell,  the  Negro  serenader,  be  made,  under  the 
juvenile  hands  which  held  them,  to  add  any  magic 
effect  to  the  performance.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  these  concerts  nourished  the  seeds  of  that 
great  musical  genius  which  afterwards  budded  and 
flowered  in  the  world. 

Some  years  fled  away,  and  the  little  Haydn  cut 
his  teeth,  and  learnt  to  walk,  and  talk,  and  do 
everything  that  other  little  boys  do.  He  listened 
to  his  mother's  voice  and^  his  father's  organ,  and 
learnt  to  love  both,  especially  the  former,  which  he 
often  spoke  of  in  after  years,  when  he  had  become 
a  man  of  well  earned  reputation.  When  he  wbs 
about  six  years  old,  his  uncle,  Frank  Haydn,  the 
brother  of  his  father,  came  to  Rohran  to  see  his 
relations.  He  noticed  that,  at  the  Sunday  con- 
certs (those  before  mentioned  as  being  performed 
by  the  Haydn  family),  the  child  beat  time  very 
correctly.  Frank  was  a  good  musician,  and  from 
this  circumstance  he  argued  that  the  boy  had  an 
ear  for  music.  He  offered,  therefore,  to  take  him 
home  and  instruct  him  in  the  art;  and  as  thb 
proposal  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  his 
parents,  they  eagerly  agreed  to  it.  Not  that  they  I 
destined  the  boy  for  the  profession  of  music;  they  I 


wished  him  to  be  in  the  ohuBck,  peclMpa  sa  t  sac* 
oesaor  to  his  father  in  the  office  of  pariah  aextos, 
and  music  they  thought  would  be  a  kind  of  passport 
to  this  vocation. 

Frank  Haydn  lived  at  Hambmr^  Indeed,  be 
kept  a  school  there.  It  was,  therefoee,  irn  vnq 
respect,  a  desirable  hocse  for  the  boy.  Under  the 
care  of  his  unde  he  learnt  the  violin,  and  etodied 
Latin,  with  other  braaehes  of  a  phdn  and  nACni 
education.  He  was  also  tanght  to  ain^  and  ke 
acquitted  himself  in  ao  creditable  a  mannar,  tbai  ke 
attracted  the  attention  of  Betlter,  the  ohapel-mss- 
ter  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  cathedral  obarch  of 
Yienna. 

Reiiter  took  him  to  that  dty,  aad  placed  bin  u 
the  choir  of  the  chapel.  Of  course  he  was  not  a 
proficient,  but  required  practiee.  Two  boon  dailj 
was  the  time  prescribed ;  but  ao  (<nid  kad  the  boj 
become  of  the  art,  that  we  are  told  he  added 
twelve  or  fourteen  more  voluntarily.  This  seams 
to  be  an  exaggeration,  for  at  tiiat  time  ha  wti 
only  eight  years  old.  At  any  rate,  he  pxaotiied 
immensely. 

At  thirteen  he  composed  a  mass,  enggested.  ao 
doubt,  by  the  chapel  services  be  was  engaged  m. 
This  production  did  not  please  his  niaater,  Beeter, 
who,  probably  with  truth,  pronouneed  it  full  of 
errors.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at*  Hsyda 
knew  nothing  of  the  scientific  principles  of  naae, 
and  had  never  learnt  anything  of  the  art  of  eoa- 
position.  Keuter  only  taught  him  what  was 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  choir ;  not  iateai- 
ing  to  make  him  a  compoaef.  When,  however,  he 
saw  that  his  prot^^  manifested  a  talent  for  cam- 
position,  he  gaye  him  two  lessons  in  eonnterpoiDt, 
But  what  coidd  two  lessons  do  P  Little  or  xwUdog; 
certainly  not  more  than  afford  him  a  saaaUeringof 
the  knowledge  he  required.  Howevei^  it  emld 
not  be  helped,  for  Renter  had  no  time  to  devote  to 
the  boy.  There  were  plenty  of  people  in  Yienaa 
who  had  time  and  oould  have  taught  him  well ;  hat 
these  kept  their  time  and  their  teaching  to  them- 
selves, not  feeling  disposed  to  bestow  either  the  one 
or  the  other  on  the  penniless  child  of  the  <M  sex- 
ton of  Eohran.  The  world  was  just  as  mereenary 
in  those  days  as  in  the  present,  and  therelDie 
Haydn  went  without  instmotion.  He  was  not 
daunted,  however,  neither  did  he  despair  of  being 
able  to  pick  up  for  and  by  himself  the  knowled^ 
he  required. 

Out  of  his  very  scanty  income  he  bought  aoaae 
old  works  on  music ;  but  they  were  written  ia 
such  an  ambiguous  style  that  he  could  gain  Httk 
information  from  them — only  a  few  hints,  in  Oact, 
which  were  useful  to  him  at  a  future  period,  hat 
useless  then,  when  he  wanted  the  first  mdhDaota 
of  a  musical  education,  to  make  them  oomprehea* 
sible.  Still,  he  went  plodding  on  through  all  dffi- 
culties  and  discouragements,  nevtf  wearied  of  im 
self-imposed  labour;  but  delighting  in  it,  aad  xa 
the  sounds  he  drew  forth  from  h»  miseiaUa  aid 
harpsichord,  the  only  one  he  coaU  obtdn.  AI 
his  leisure  hovs  were  spent  at  this  i 


He  iof«d  mUBto  for  Uself  aloide,  boI  ts  •  mmaB  of 
displi^  $  be  nefer  tfaoDght  of  that  or  cared  aboat  it. 

While  he  was  stmnbling  on  in  the  difficalties  of 
oomposition,  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador.  That  would  have  done 
bim  no  great  service,  perhaps ;  but  in  the  household 
of  this  nobleman  resided  the  old  maestro,  Porpora, 
who  after  a  while  took  Haydn  under  his  care,  and 
gave  bim  musical  instruction ;  not  in  counterpoint, 
kowerer,  but  in  singing,  which,  although  not  so 
nsefu),  was  still  valnable  to  him. 

The  ambassador  was  pleased  with  the  young 
man  (for  Ha^  had  attained  early  manhood  now), 
and  granted  him  a  monthly  pension  of  six  sequins 
—about  £3  sterling.  This  sum,  by  relieving  all 
pressing  wants,  enabled  Haydn  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession with  more  comfort.  The  mere  necessaries 
oi  lifo  were  provided  for,  and  his  mind  was  there- 
fore at  rest  on  that  point.  He  took  the  part  of 
firti  violin  at  the  Church  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy.  He  p]ayed  the  organ  in  the 
ebapel  of  Count  Haugwitz,  and  he  sang  the  tenor 
part  at  St.  Stephen^s. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  gave  up,  or,  as  some 
say,  lost  his  situation  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  then, 
a<»tfcely  knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  go,  for 
this  made  a  difference  in  his  income,  he  occupied 
some  cheap  lodgings  at  a  barber*s  of  the  name  of 
Keller.  Tius  man  had  known  something  of  the 
Hi^dns,  and  therefore  received  him  more  as  a  son 
than  a  lodger.  Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
lie  ever  received  any  money  from  him,  or  whether 
ke  did  not  board  him  gratuitously.  The  house  of 
ibe  barber  was,  however,  an  undesirable  abode  for 
Haydn,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  two  marriageable 
daughters. 

Seller  liked  Haydn  and  admired  his  voice,  and 
the  liking  and  admiration  between  them  gave  birth 
to  a  project,  which  grew  with  rapidity,  and  very 
soon  became  matured.  Keller  looked  on  Haydn 
as  a  son ;  he  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  therefore  he 
seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  might  as  well  carry 
out  his  feeling  to  the  full,  and  make  him  in  reality 
that  which  he  appeared  to  be,  by  marrying  him  to 
one  of  the  marriageable  daugliters.  Haydn  was  a 
passive  actor  in  the  scene ;  he  did  not  care  to  be 
married,  but  he  consented,  merely  because  those 
who  wbhed  for  the  match  had  been  kind  to  him. 
At  this  time  he  composed  short  pieces — ^sonatas 
minuets,  and  other  dances,  and  sold  them  for  a  low 
price,  among  his  friends  or  acquaintances.  He 
also  taught  music,  and  thus,  earned  enough  to 
meet  all  additional  expences  for  dress  and  other 
necessaries. 

About  this  time  he  obtained  an  oider  from  the 
director  of  the  theatre  of  Carintbia,  at  Vienna,  to 
write  the  music  to  the  poem  of  an  opera,  called 
*•  The  Devil  on  two  Sticks,"  Eor  this  he  received 
twenty-four  sequins — £12  sterling. 

A  French  writer — L.  A.  C.  Bombet — gives  a 
hamorous  description  of  a  difficulty  which  arose 
between  this  director,  who  was  called  Bemardone 
Curtis,  and  Haydn,  during  the  progress  of  the 


composition.  Curts  want< 
in  the  opera — it  was  absoi 
piece.  "  Le  diable"  could 
storm,  and  therefore  it  n 
Haydn  had  never  seen  a  sto 
seen  the  sea.  He  had  no  i 
in  a  tempest,  could  not  i 
would  roar,  or  in  what  m 
scream.  The  director  trie 
fancied  it  should  be  manage 
thing  like  the  "  blind  leadinj 
knew  no  more  about  the  sea 
never  having  seen  it. 

Haydn  tried  every  possil 
cord  and  concord  ho  could 
position  of  key  he  could  ii 
useless ;  nothing  like  a  stori 
In  despair  Haydn  placed  hit 
ties  of  the  piano,  and  mad 
at  chords  and  runs,  and  int 
met  in  the  centre  of  the  ins 
do;  that  is  admirable — q 
claimed  the  delighted  C 
smothered  Haydn  in  the  ex 
success  of  the  storm.  Bi 
opera  are  lost  to  posterity, 
sentations,  the  work  was  p 
quently  withdrawn  from  the 

His  next  compositions,  c 
account^  were  six  trios.  1 
praise  and  blame.  Their  | 
excited  the  former;  while 
they  were  said  to  abound. 
Perhaps  the  originality  and 
intimately  connected  than  the 
fancied;  for  Haydn  took  ; 
music,  and  instituted  many  ; 
never  before  been  thought 
new  style  of  his  own,  in  fact,  j 
that  style  were  termed  error 
they  might  have  been  so,  bul 
the  old  system  was  pronoun 
was  a  mistake. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
intended  father-in-law,  for  h 
it  must  be  remembered,  and  t 
M.  Martinez,  who  offered  hi 
gratis  if  he  would  give  his  dau 
Martinez,  instruction  on  th 
Haydn  accepted  these  terms 
cated  with  them.  We  doo 
father  of  these  young  bidie 
tained  matrimonial  intentio 
young  musician ;  if  he  did  M 
was  under  the  roof  of  M.  Ma; 
met  the  poet  Metastasio,  wh 
music,  formed  a  friendship  wi 
FroKi  Metastasio,  Haydn  lean 
Haydn  remained  in  the  house 
1758,  when  he  left  it  for  the 
himself  to  that  of  Coxmt  Mo 
was  very  fond  of  music,  and 
tra  in  his  house,     Haydn 
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who  ioTented  an  onshetin  oontaaiiing  dghteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  instrnmenu,  might  very  reasonably 
be  supposed  capable  of  leading,  and  was  no  donbt 
therefore  a  most  desirable  person  for  the  Goont's 
purpose.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  keep  him 
long,  as  Prince  Anthony  S6^erha£y,  meeting  him  at 
a  concert,  given  by  Count  Mortzin,  begged  the 
latter  to  spare  Haydn  to  him,  promising  to  plaee 
him  in  his  own  orchestra.  The  Count  oonsented 
to  lose  the  young  man,  but  the  promise  was 
neither  claimed  nor  kept  for  some  months,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Prince  Anthony  Esierhacy,  who 
died  about  twelve  months  after  Haydn  entered  his 
service,  and  the  title  and  musician  both  descended 
to  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy. 

Haydn  composed  several  small  pieces  during  his 
residence  with  Prince  Nicholas,  but  they  were 
chiefly  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Prince, 
who  was  a  performer  on  an  instrument  then  in  use, 
now  obsolete,  called  the  baryton.  These  compo- 
sitions were  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  are 
not  now  known  in  the  musical  world. 

The  patronage  £[aydn  had  met  with,  his  com- 
paratively speaking  lucrative  engagement,  and  the 
sale  of  his  compositions,  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  a  strict  sense  of  honour  and  duty, 
or  what  he  thought  duty,  reminded  him  of  his  en- 
gagement to  Keller's  daughter  Ann.  Without  any 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  he  married  her.  She 
was  unsuited  to  him ;  had  different  pursuits,  and 
tastes,  and  feelings,  and  cared  for  none  of  the 
things  he  cared  about.  Again,  she  had  a  fancy  for 
priests,  and  monks,  and  Haydn  loved  none  of  them. 
From  morning  to  night  his  house  was  filled  with 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  plagued  him  to  death 
with  their  talking  and  chattering,  and  their  constant 
requests  for  services,  or  bits  of  services,  for  their 
various  chapels.  To  pacify,  and,  in  fact,  get  rid 
of  them,  the  composer  sometimes  acceded  to  these 
requests,  and  thus  he  got  quit  of  his  tormentors 
for  a  time ;  but  they  were  sure  to  return  to  the 
attack,  having  been  successful  in  the  previous 
instance.  And,  besides  her  penchant  for  these 
priestly  advisers,  Mrs.  Haydn  was  an  unfor- 
tunatdy  prudish  person  for  a  composer's  wife. 
Musical  men  at  that  period  Were  not  remarkable 
for  the  excessive  morality  of  their  lives ;  and  we 
may  fancy  that  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  Haydn 
lived,  that  of  a  courtly  houaa,  might  have  en- 
gendered habits  of  which  Mrs.  Haydn  disapproved. 
Tfiat  she  did  disapprove  of  many  of  her  husband*s 
actions  is  very  certain ;  and  that  her  disapprobation 
caused  a  great  deal  of  unpleasantness  between  them, 
is  equally  sure,  for  the  end  of  it  was  that  he  sepa- 
rated from  her,  making  her  a  suitable  and  liberal 
allowance  from  his  income. 

But  we  must  not  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  sepa- 
ration on  Mrs.  Haydn,  or  her  priests  and  prudery. 
A  shield  always  has  two  sides,  and  a  story  is  gene- 
rally like  a  shield  in  this  particular,  and  the  one 
usually  looks  fair  enough  until  the  other  is  seen, 
and  then,  perhaps,  the  tarnish  is  discovered.  Now, 
on  the  shidd  of  this  part  of  Haydn*8  life  was  painted 


on  the  one  side  a  scolding,  8tiait4soed  vife, 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  priests,  all  tessio^  tod 
tormenting  the  nonentity  of  a  husband,  as  th^ 
thought  him.  That  was  not  a  pretty  ptcbue^ 
certainly ;  and  you  boked  at  the  oUier  side  of  tie 
shield,  where  a  very  lovely  young  face  was  paiiited, 
and  that  same  lovely  face  smiled  kindly  at  the 
musician,  and  he  returned  the  smile  as  kiod^ 
That  seemed  a  very  pleasant  picture,  modi  man 
so  than  the  other ;  but  when  you  tamed  to  tk 
first  again,  there  was  something  in  it,  oalgr^  all 
its  priests  and  prudery,  which  seemed  to  bring  ooi 
the  tarnish  of  the  second,  and  make  you  shake  yoar 
head,  and  turn  away  from  the  lovely  &ce. 

Mademoiselle  Boselli  was  the  owner  of  tbt 
lovely  face.  She  was  a  singer  in  the  houseboU  U  ' 
Prince  Nichdas,  and  between  her  and  Hajda  a 
great  intimacy  sprung  up.  He  q»ent  his  kison 
hours  with  her,  and  in  tlie  course  of  their  profoiaioa 
they  were  also  thrown  together ;  and  their  aroea* 
tions,  tastes,  and  talents  being  the  same,  it  is  lo 
wonder  they  agreed  so  well.  She  woald  have  Bsie 
a  more  suitable  wife  for  him  than  Ann  Keller ;  hot 
Haydn,  like  many  another  man  befote  voU  m» 
his  time,lnade  the  grand  mistake  of  marryiagthe 
wrong  person,  and  finding  it  out  when  too  late.  If 
Hymen  will  knock  up  these  ill-assorted  matehcs, 
he  should  borrow  the  bandage  from  Cnpid*s  tjtt, 
and  make  the  parties  blind  to  each  othar's  defsds 
ever  after ;  but,  instead  of  that  course,  he  gesenlly 
wipes  the  eyes  of  the  connubial  pair,  and  ekadag 
them  of  all  dust,  shows  them,  in  the  very  dearest 
way,  the  wrong  road  they  have  taken,  and  the 
blunder  they  have  made.  Haydn  was,  bowerci; 
very  happy  after  he  had  got  rid  of  the  bhmder. 
He  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Prince— as 
was  Mademoiselle  Boselli.  He  was  wett  paid  lor 
his  time  and  compositions.  He  had  his  paatiaes 
and  diversions,  and  indeed  his  profession  Uxk  the 
semblance  of  a  pastime,  so  fond  was  he  of  it  Bi 
wrote  a  great  deal,  and  his  works  were  appreciated. 

And  here  we  may  mention  a  few  of  thepeeohia- 
ties  which  attended  his  composition. 

Before  sitting  down  he  always  liked  to  have  hii 
hair  dressed  neatly,  and  his  person  ''en  giaade 
toilette.'*  He  was  almost  a  slave  to  these  eiter- 
nal  observances,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  a 
lengthened  residence  iu  the  houses  of  the  gnaihad 
made  such  things  necessary  to  him,  he  eoaU  not 
dispense  with  these  external  arrangements.  He 
had  a  favourite  diamond  ring,  moreover,  given  to 
him  by  Frederick  11.,  md  this  he  always  patoa 
his  finger ;  for  if  he  forgot  it,  he  fancied  he  eedd 
not  write  one  note. 

These  habits  must  have  been  the  growth  of  yean^ 
and  one  consequence  of  hia  amended  mm' 
stances ;  for  we  know  that  in  his  eariy  life  he  had 
neither  diamond  rings  nor  full  drees  saltan  aiil 
therefore,  if  his  compositions  had  then  depended  oa 
either,  they  would  never  have  been  wriMen.  Wo 
may  look  back,  and  remember  that  on  one  ooeaM 
during  his  residence  in  yienna»  be  wasvnfoitntffei 
enough  to  be  robbed  of  hia  oioihea^  whu,  baug  1st 
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poor  to  purchase  any  more  himself,  he  applied  to 
bis  father  for  the  wherewithal  to  provide  a  new 
soit.  This  father  was  almost  as  poor  as  himself ; 
hot  feeling  that  the  boy  mast  have  wearing  ap* 
pare],  managed  with  a  difficulty  to  send  him  about 
elcTen  shillings.  From  a  comparison  of  his  former 
and  latter  positions,  we  may  argue  that  he  had 
heen  tolerably  well  paid  in  his  profession. 

In  Eisenstadt,  the  small  town  belonging  to  his 
friend,  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  the  life  of  Haydn 
glided  peacefully  on.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poTeriy  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  subsequent  mis- 
fortune of  an  unhappy  marriage,  his  career  appears 
to  have  been  prosperous  and  happy.  Many  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  him  from  the  directors  of 
operas,  or  other  musical  professors,  in  different 
places,  and  he  was  requested  to  visit  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe ;  but  attachment  to  the  Prince, 
and  the  comforts  and  domestic  occupations  of  his  life 
prevented  his  accepting  any  of  these  invitations,  or 
acceding  to  the  requests.  He  spent  his  time  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  art.  He  had  written  a  great 
number  of  pieces,  and  no  less  than  165  for  the 
baryton,  which  were  either  solos  or'  concerted 
pieces,  arranged  for  that  instrument.  The  bary- 
ton was  the  favourite  instrument  of  Prince  Nicholas, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  Haydn  composed  so 
much  for  it. 

Mademoiselle  Boselli,  too,  was  another  induce- 
ment for  him  to  remain  in  Eisenstadt.  This 
fnendship,  or  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  lived  through  many 
and  many  a  long  year,  until  youth  had  disappeared 
to  both  of  them,  and  middle  age  crept  almost  to  its 
end.  Then  she  died,  and  Haydn  mourned  deeply 
aad  sincerely  for  her.  She  had  become  so  entirely 
a  part  of  his  daily  life,  that  her  death  caused  a 
void  in  his  existence  which  nothing  could  fill  up ; 
and  it  was  very  much  to  this  circumstance  that 
bis  ultimate  departure  from  Eisanstadt  may  be 
traced. 

In  1789,  Haydn  lost  his  patron  friend — for  in  that 
year  Prince  Nicholas  died.  In  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  it  made  little  difference  to  him.  His  fame 
was  established,  and  he  could  live  well  enough 
without  princes  or  nobles.  But  the  Prince  was 
the  friend  as  well  as  the  patron,  and,  therefore, 
Haydn  grieved  for  him. 

His  life  now  became  sorrowful  and  lonely.  He 
missed  those  whom  he  had  known  so  well.  He 
oonld  not  become  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Made- 
moiselle Boselli.  While  he  was  in  Eisenstadt 
everything  seemed  to  bring  her  before  him,  and 
renew  his  grief ;  he  began,  therefore,  to  think 
serioasly  of  travelling,  and  accepted  the  proposals 
of  a  liondon  professor,  named  Salomon,  who  in- 
tended to  give  twenty  concerts  in  London  during 
the  ensiling  jear,  and  he  very  wisely  imagined  that 
if  he  could  secure  Haydn*s  services,  the  sum  which 
he  would  have  to  give  the  composer  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  increased  attraction  which  his 
name  would  bestow  on  these  concerts,  and  the 
0Oiiteqaent  augmentation  in  the  sale  of  tickets ;  he, 


therefore,  offered  him  £30  for  each  concert,  £1,000 
in  the  whole.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  Haydn, 
and  in  1790  he  left  Eisenstadt,  and  set  out  for 
England, 

Haydn  was  59  years  old  when  he  first  came  to 
London.  His  fame  had  travelled  before  him,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  he  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Salomon  found  that  he  had  not  miscalcu- 
lated in  his  bargain ;  Haydn's  name  proved  a  great 
attraction  to  his  concerts,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  tickets  sold  amply  repaid  the  expense  of 
engaging  him.  He  assisted  at  these  entertain- 
ments, composing  new  music  especially  for  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  within  a  short  period  of 
its  termination,  he  returned  to  Austria,  for  his 
heart  still  clung  to  his  own  country.  It  was 
during  this  residence  in  England  that  he  composed 
the  twelve  sinfonias  for  a  full  orchestra,  after- 
wards published  by  Salomon,  and  which  by  musical 
connoisseurs  are  considered  gems  of  art. 

He  paid  a  second  visit  to  London  in  1 794,  this 
time  at  the  instance  of  Gallini,  the  manager  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  the  Haymarket,  who  wanted  him 
to  write  the  music  of  an  opera  then  in  contempla- 
tion. The  subject  of  this  opera  was  the  descent 
of  Orpheus  into  hell — a  strange  theme  for  dramatic 
representation,  one  would  fancy,  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  treat.  Haydn  undertook  it,  and  had 
completed  eleven  parts,  when  an  obstacle  occurred 
to  the  production  of  the  piece,  the  manager  not 
being  able  to  obtain  permission  to  open  the  opera- 
house.  Haydn  did  not  wish  to  prolong  his  Lou- 
don residence ;  e  was  again  home  sick,  and  there- 
fore once  more  took  his  departure  for  the  conti- 
nent, leaving  Eurydice  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles, 
and  Orpheus  in  a  state  of  irremediable  despair. 
This  work  is  said  to  be  full  of  beauties,  and  the 
pity  is  that  any  obstacle  should  have  prevented  its 
production. 

While  Haydn  was  in  England,  the  University  of 
Oxford  sent  him  a  doctor's  diploma,  as  a  mark  of 
admiration  and  esteem.  As  this  honour  had  sel- 
dom been  accorded,  it  was  both  flattering  and 
pleasing  to  the  composer.  He  was  very  well 
received  at  court  by  George  IIL  and  the  Queen, 
but  they  were  votaries  of  Handel,  and  could  not 
entirely  forsake  the  shrine  of  their  divinity. 

Musicians  always  make  a  good  harvest  in  Eng- 
land. Haydn  did  so,  and  took  back  with  him  to 
Austria  about  £1,400 — pretty  well  for  twelve 
mouths  services.  The  chauge  too,  was  beneficial, 
and  his  mind  profited  by  it  as  well  as  his  pocket. 
A  new  impulse  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him,  and 
his  compositions  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  were  infinitely  better  than  they  had  been 
before  his  departure.  Probably,  the  music  he  had 
heard  in  London,  at  the  Ancient  concerts  and  else- 
where, had  an  effect  on  his  musical  genius,  for 
external  iDfluences  arc  always  important  and  in- 
fluential, and  either  salutary  or  the  reverse ;  there- 
foVe,  no  doubt,  even  the  **  great  Haydn,"  was  the 
better  for  the  Ancient  concerts  of  London. 

After  his  return  from  England,  he  began  the 
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THE   CREATIOK. 


oomposition  of  his  most  celebrated  work,  **  The 
Creation/'  It  oocapicd  him  for  two  years ;  was 
completed  ia  1798,  and  first  performed  at  the 
Schwartzenherg  Palace,  at  Vienna.  Success 
attended  its  production,  the  most  severe  critics 
pronouncing  it  admirable. 

The  music  of  the  Creation  is  familiar  to  all 
musical  people.  That  exquisite  composition, 
•*  With  verdure  clad,"  has  been  admired  by  thou- 
sands, and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  generally 
known  portions  of  the  Oratorio.  There  is  a 
melody  and  simplicity  which  soils  the  theme,  or 
rather  the  words  of  this  part  of  the  theme,  and 
the  delicious  effect  produced  can  scarcely  be 
excelled.  The  very  beautiful  singing  of  Madame 
Clara  Novello,  has  brought  it  before  the  public  in 
its  true  colours,  and  done  the' composer  justice. 

"On  mighty  pens,"  is  another  part  of  the 
"  Creation"  we  would  notice.  Here,  to  the  words 
"  On  mighty  pens  the  eagle  wings  her  lofty  way 
through  air  sublime,"  we  have  a  different  and 
grander  style,  while  in  the  subsequent  lines, 
"  Cooing  calls  the  tender  dove  his  mate,"  we  get 
some  of  the  **  trills  "  of  which  the  composer  w  as 
80  fond.  They  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
objected  to;  but,  in  this » passage,  they  have  a 
good  effect,  as  they  are  well  suited  to  tbo  words, 
and  the  idea  which  they  are  supposed  lo  convey — 
1^^.,  the  gentle  voice  of  a  bird  calling  its  di&tant 
mate. 

A  compliment  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  passed  on 
bim  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  conferred  on 
Haydn  by  the  Institute  of  Paris.  He  was  nomi- 
nated a  foreign  associate,  and  a  g.atifying  letter 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  him.  This  attention 
pleased  him,  and  he  frequently  alluded  to  it  with 
pleasurable  feelings  and  gratified  remarks. 

Two  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
"  Creation,  "  he  began  his  last  oratorio  —  the 
••  Four  Seasons."  But  he  was  an  old  man  now, 
and  composing  had  become  a  more  arduous  task 
than  formerly.  The  music  of  the  "  Four  Seasons" 
is  scientific  and  good.  It  is  descriptive,  of  course, 
and  depicts  that  which  its  title  implies — "The 
Four  Seasons**  of  the  year.  By  the  sale  of  this 
and  the  "  Creation,"  Haydu  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna.  It  was  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Gum- 
pendorff,  near  the  imperial  park  of  Schonbrunn. 

In  this  lonely  place — for  the  house  was  in  an 
unfrequented  street — he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  dividing  his  time  between  his  piano  and  his 
garden.  His  solitude  was  voluntary.  He  might 
have  been  the  denizen  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
palace,  had  he  so  desired ;  but  he  preferred  the 
independence  of  his  own  house. 

Towfirds  the  close  of  his  life,  he  adopted  the 
strange  idea  tliat  he  would  be  reduced  to  want,  and 
he  pepetually  feared  that  his  failing  health  would 
produce  a  corresponding  failure  of  pecuniary  re 
sources.  The  JUsterhazy  family  would  have  saved 
him  from  every  calamity  of  that  kind,  at  any  rate, 
for  they  were  unvarybg  in  their  kindness  to  him. 


The  last  time  when  Haydn  appeared  io  paUic, 
was  at  a  concert  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobko- 
witz.  He  was  then  in  so  feeble  a  state,  that  it 
needed  no  seer  to  prophesy  that  he  would  not  last 
long. 

The  "Creation*'  was  the  oratorio  chosen  for  lliis 
occasion,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  masici&iA 
were  to  assist  in  its  performance.  Haydn  wblied 
to  hear  it  once  more  before  his  death.  He  knew 
that  his  frail  strength  could  not  hold  out  macli 
longer ;  he  felt  that  he  was  dying.  He  could  no 
longer  walk,  and  therefore  he  was  carried  iato 
the  concert- room,  and  placed  in  an  easy  chair. 
His  simple  manners  and  amiable  dispoaitioa 
had  won  the  affection  of  those  whose  admiration 
had  been  commanded  by  his  genius.  Their  feel- 
ings were  conspicuous  now,  and  in  his  hour  o( 
weakness,  those  great  people  clustered  round  him, 
and  with  the  honest  sympathy  of  kind  hearts 
offered  him  the  little  attentions  which  then,  when 
the  world  was  fading  from  him,  became  so  valuable; 
betraying  as  they  did  feelings  of  more  permaDent 
and  intrinsic  worth  than  those  which  had  former}; 
expanded  in  public  eulogiums,  and  acd&matioos  of 
praise. 

Durimg  the  first  part  of  the  concert  the  oM 
man  did  not  manifest  any  great  amount  of  fatigue, 
but  towards  the  termination  he  became  very  faint, 
and  it  "was  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  Toom, 
the  excitement  being  too  much  for  him.  Before 
leaving  he  turned  to  the  orchestra  and  the  gnesla, 
and  bade  farewell  to  each. 

Such  was  his  last  appearance  before  the  puUic. 
The  brief  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  within 
his  own  home. 

But  his  last  moments  were  destined  to  be  passed 
in  the  midst  of  war  and  turmoil,  for  Trance  ani 
Austria  smote  each  other,  and  the  conflict  laj  at 
the  very  door  of  the  dying  musician. 

On  the  10th  of  May  the  French  troops  reached 
Schonbrunn,  and  encamped  at  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Gompendorff,  from  whence  they  threw 
their  shot  and  shell,  and  hurled  the  honid  impk- 
meuts  of  war  upon  Vienna.  The  old  man  beard 
these  sounds ;  he  knew  their  meanbg.  The  shot 
fell  near  his  own  dwelling.  Ho  did  not  know  but 
that  each  moment  it  might  be  destroyed  by  tbtte 
death-carrying  missives.  His  servants  urged  him 
to  seek  safety  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where 
a  sanctuary  had  been  offered  to  him  by  a  Udj  of 
his  acquaintance ;  but  he  refused,  alleging  his 
intention  of  dying  in  his  own  house. 

On  the  26th  of  May  he  became  much  wwse, 
and  they  feared  he  was  dying ;  he  rallied,  howercTi 
and  for  a  shoit  time  seemed  better,  bat  ins liUle 
while  a  stnpor  seized  him,  and  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1810,  he  breathed  his  last.  •  He  was  buried  at 
Gumpendorff,  without  any  of  the  ceremonials  cff 
honours  which  have  characieriscd  the  funerals  oi 
other  great  men.  There  was  no  disrespect  m 
that ;  the  circumstances  of  the  time  forbade  anjf 
public  display. 

He  left  property  to  the  amount  of  38,000 11  'Has. 


H«  beqcieaihed  12,000  of  these  to  his  own  servants, 
and  the  remainder  to  his  heir,  a  vielder  of  sledge 
and  hammer — iu  other  words,  a  blacksmith.  His 
MSS.  were  sold  hj  auction,  aud  purchased  by 
Prince  Esterhazy;  and  his  parrot,  a  celebrated 
bird,  said  in  its  youth  to  have  spoken  several  lan- 
guages, fetched  1,400  florins. 

Haydn's  character  seems  to  have  tended  very 
mucU  towards  the  domestic.  Thirty  years  of  hb 
life  were  passed  iu  a  most  uneventful  manner,  while 
he  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Esterhazy 
family.  Undoubtedly  his  ruling  passion  was  his 
attachment  to  Mademoiselle  Boselli. 

Haydn  was  of  a  cheerful  temperament — mirthful 
and  happy  in  his  own  way.  He  had  a  high  vene- 
ration for  religion,  and  was  strictly  observant  of 
the  forms  which  his  church  enjoined. 

His  personal  appearance  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  his  favour.  We  are  told  that  ho  had  a 
dark  complexion  and  a  morose  expression,  the 
latter  according  little  with  his  disposition,  which 
was  anything  but  morose. 

His  loug,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  secluded  life, 
gave  him  time  and  opportunity  for  composition, 
and,  accordingly,  he  has  left  a  long  catalogue  of 
works,  begun  when  he  was  eighteen,  concluded 
after  his  seventieth  year.  This  catalogue  includes 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  symphonies,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  pieces  for  the  baryton,  several  masses 
which  are  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  his  other 
works,  divertimentos,  concertos,  and  other  compo- 
sitions of  various  kinds.  He  also  wrote  the  music 
of  five  German  and  thirteen  Italian  operas,  together 
with  four  oratorios,  and  a  great  variety  of  songs 
and  choruses.  His  twelve  canzonets  are  especially 
well  known  to  English  singers,  and  "  She  never 
told  her  love**  has  become  incorporated  with  Hay dn*8 
name. 

His  favourite  composition  (with  the  exception 
of  the  "  Messiali")  was  the  "  Seven  words  of  the 
Saviour.**  Its  origin  was  singular.  It  arose 
as  follows :  Some  years  since,  the  '*  Euneral  of  the 
Hedeemer,'*  as  it  was  called,  was  celebrated  at 


Madrid,  by  a  religious  service  entitled  the  *'  £ati* 
erro.'*  lliis  ceremony  consisted  of  an  exposition 
of  the  seven  words  uttered  by  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross.  A  pause  ensued  between  each  exposition, 
and  this  was  to  be  filled  up  by  music  applicable  to 
each  word, 

A  large  sum  was  offered  to  any  musician 
tliroughout  Europe  who  would  compose  seven 
grand  symphonies  suitable  to  the  seven  words  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  feelings  they  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  inspire.  This  offer  was  advertised  in  all 
European  countries,  but  none  came  forward  to 
accept  the  challenge,  except  Haydn,  who  forthwith 
commenced  the  work,  and  in  duo  time  completed 
it,  to  his  own  satisfaction  aud  that  of  the  great 
Synod  of  Madrid. 

We  do  not  glean,  from  a  report  of  his  life,  that 
this  great  musician  was  celebrated  for  anything 
but  his  musical  genius.  The  cause  is  apparent. 
Music  was  an  absorbing  thought  and  occupation 
with  him.  He  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  those 
occupations  immediately  connected  with  or  bearing 
on  the  art.  His  friends  were  musical  people;  the 
friend  of  his  life  a  musician  by  calling  and  neces^ 
sity. 

The  life  of  Haydn  was  not  characterised  by  any 
great  misfortune  or  calamity — his  marriage  only, 
which  did  not  appear  to  cause  him  any  acute  sor- 
row, excepted.  His  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  never 
persecuted  him,  as  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor, 
Handel .  As  he  had  obt  ained  eminence,  and  enjoyed 
courtly  favour,  he  very  likely  was  the  target  for 
envy — the  usual  accompaniment  of  such  gifts.  If 
that  were  the  case,  his  detractors  made  little  stir 
in  the  world,  and  gave  him  little  annoyance.  His 
seventy  eight  years  of  life  flowed  on  smoothly  to 
their  termination,  when,  in  external  turmoil,  they 
ceased. 

Tlius,  then,  we  take  leave  of  Haydn.  What- 
ever the  failings  or  features  of  his  life,  he  has  left 
us  a  splendid  collection  of  works,  and  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  trophies  of  musical  genius. 


DRESS  MAKERS  AND  DRESS  WEARERS. 


Evil  la  wrouglit  bj  want  of  thought. 
At  weU  01  want  of  heart.— .£I<7o<2. 


Thbbz  are  are  -  few  of  our  lady  readers  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  epithet 
applied  to  their  sex  generally,  by  St.  Jerome,  many 
hundred  years  ago.  His  saintship  called  the 
female  sex  in  sonorous  Greek  (which  we  render 
into  crabbed  English)  philoicosmon,  or  *'  a  thing 
loving  finery.*'  That  Jerome  told  the  truth  then 
was  admitted  by  his  readers ;  we  trust  what  we 
saj  will  have  thre  same  luck  now.     Unfortunately, 


for  the  originality  of  the  remark,  the  same  thing, 
in  other  words,  had  been  said  by  Pythagoras  long 
before  Jerome  enlightened  the  world.  Pythagoras 
(who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  Numa 
Pompilius)  actually  devoted  much  of  his  eloquence 
towards  checmg  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  (air 
ladies  of  Crotona,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  retrench  in  the  matter  of 
their  millinera'  bills  to  their  stations ;  and  not,  by 


a  rage  for  o^p  finery^  waste  their  money  and 
undcurpay  the  poor  sempstresses.  What  was  good 
in  hit  days  may  be  worth  attention  in  ours.  Let 
no  one  imagine  we  are  going  to  make  a  tedious 
disquisition  on  Grecian  petticoats  and  tiaras ;  nor 
to  introduce  the  reader  into  the  shop  of  some 
Moditie  of  the  city  of  Crotona,  about  the  time  when 
Pythagoras  lectured  to  the  people  of  that  district 
on  their  dress.  Our  intention  is  to  be  as  practical, 
and  as  near  to  the  life  and  feelings  of  to-day,  as 
possible. 

We  are  not  prejudiced,  stingy,  or  silly  enough  to 
assert  that  the  learned  Matthew  Bossus,  of  Yerona 
(who,  simetime  about  1458,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  question  we  propose  to  discuss),  was  right, 
when,  by  his  "Book  ou  Women's  Dress,"  he  so 
far  influenced  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Legate  of 
Bologna,  that  the  prohibitions  already  existing 
against  all  superfluity  in  female  attire  continued  in 
full  force  all  the  time  of  that  Cardinars  legateship. 
We  happen  to  know,  moreover,  that  the  aforesaid 
Matthew  Bossus  was  an  old  bachelor;  that  his 
early  youth  had  been  tinged  with  the  laxity  affect- 
ing the  morals  of  bis  time,  and  the  inference  is, 
that  he  was  proportionately  crusty  in  his  old  age, 
as  most  reformed  rakes  are.  But  without  going 
to  his  length,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  there  was 
much  common  sense  in  some  of  his  theories. 
Having  so  said,  let  us  bid  ''  good  bye*'  to  the 
dusty  old  past,  and  come  into  the  present,  with  its 
crinoline,  steel  petticoats,  and  "  gorgeous  array," 
to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the  Paterfamilias  of 
,that  "Dinah,"  who  was  immortalised  by  funny 
Mr.  Robson,  as  beloved  by  the  ill-fated  "  Villikins." 

It  will  here  be  said,  perhaps,  that  while  the 
convenances  of  society  are  in  force,  underpaid,  half- 
starved  milliners'  assistants,  long  modistes*  bills, 
expensive  "  bodies'*  and  outrageous  "  skirts,"  can- 
not, to  a  certain  extent,  be  done  away  with. 
Qranted  that  a  fair  amount  of  dressing,  suitable  to 
her  station,  is  required  by  every  woman — that  the 
female  love  of  adornment  stimulates  trade,  and  in* 
creases  competition  in  the  fabric  market ;  must  it 
not  also  be  granted  that  milliners  in  this  town,  and 
others,  are  starved  wholesale  by  miserable  remunera- 
tion for  long  hours  and  hard  work  ?  must  it  not  be 
granted  that  overdressing  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception  F  Now,  that  it  is  not  only  allowable  but 
also  desirable  for  every  woman  to  dress  well  in  her 
station,  &c.,  we  admit ;  but  that  good  dressing  is 
necessarily  extravagant  dressing,  we  question. 
We  know  that,  generally,  the  desire  to  "  look  her 
best,**  as  the  phrase  goes,  is  seemingly  a  natural 
instinct  implanted  in  woman's  mind ;  and  we  know 
that  though  a  disregard  of  appearances  may  be,  by 
some  silly  people,  considered  "  strongmindedness,'* 
it  is  decidedly  unamiable — to  say  the  least.  But 
granting  all  that,  we  very  much  question  whether 
the  feathers,  flounces,  and  furbelows  of  our  modem 
young  ladies,  do  really  render  them  more  attrac- 
tive, rightly  appreciating  the  meaning  of  that  last 
adjective.  We  doubt  whether  the  ball-room  belle 
(on  whose  gossamer  robe  weary  eyes  and  aching 


fingers  have  been  esfdoyed  for  a  br  kM^^ 
thii  it  oan  possibly  serve  to  clothe  its  fuiu(ni^ 
wearer)  would  not  be  a  far  wiser  and  truer  voon, 
better  fulfilling  the  right  purposes  of  life  (enn  if 
getting  suitably  married  be  among  them)  were  she . 
to  spend  a  little  less  time,  thought,  and  mooej  os 
dress,  and  a  little  more  on  those  poor  weary  ^tea 
of  hers,  who  toil  away  life  and  hope  to  cater  {qi 
her  short-lived  gratification ;  who  sit  up,  watehiiig 
till  the  stars  pale,  stitching  their  sods  out  o^ 
some  flimsy  dress,  because  Miss  Blank  ''  wants  it 
positively  for  to-morrow's  ball,"  and  must  hare  it, 
coute  qui  coule  ;  or  who,  still  worse,  are  dri? e&  is 
infamy  by  starvation,  by  downright  gnawing 
hunger,  and  the  agonies  terrible  to  tell,  how  far 
more  terrible  to  endure,  of  a  suflkiency  of  bread 
only  attainable  by  crime.  And  yet,  all  this  while, 
Mr8.B«speotability  shudders,  and  meeklj  raises  her 
dove -Ike  eyes,  and  calmly  folds  her  ifflmacuhUe 
hands,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  and  then  drives  to 
Madame  Hyacinth's,  to  order  a  ball  dress  to  be 
sent  home  directly,  though  the  time  is  not  suSeient 
(if  work  were  done  in  fair  hours)  to  finidi  the  skirt 
thereof.  Is  she  her  sister*s  keeper  ?  There  vili 
be  an  unexpected  answer  to  that  questkn  some 
day. 

Let  us  now  paint  for  you  a  word-pieUire— no 
coloured  sketch  of  a  heated  imagination,  but  a 
matter-of-fact  representation  of  miserj  of  the  last 
summer. 

Come  with  me  to  a  wretched  court,  where  Dives, 
if  he  could  help  it,  would  not  like  his  poodle  even 
to  litter — where  the  poor  of  this  parish  huddle 
together,  in  these  cold  days,  in  their  miser&hle 
rooms,  like  sheep  in  the  shambles — and  see  a  young 
girl  on  her  deathbed — not  altogether  uncared  for 
and  untended,  for  charitable  friends  with  small 
means,  if  large  hearts^  have  found  her  out,  and 
sought  to  assuage  the  pangs  they  came  too  laie  to 
avert.  She  is  dying  at  something  less  than  line- 
teen — dying  of  mantle-making — dying  of  ws^es 
averaging  from  twopence  halfpenny  to  eightpence 
per  day,  and  concomitant  cauaes,  produced  by  late 
hours,  close  workrooms,  and  insufficient  nootish- 
mcnt.  Yes ;  dying  at  nineteen — dying  of  exhaas* 
tion  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  metropolis-^aeai 
a  Christian  church,  whose  liturgy  calls  such  as  her 
"sister,**  and  whose  rector's  port  is  the  best  ia the 
parish ;  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  luxury-t-djisgi 
and  glad  to  die — in  our  Engliah  land,  and  near  to 
many  more  in  the  same  position,  for  whom  Qrist 
died  on  Calvary. 

We  are  not  straining  facts,  nor  seeking,  bj 
rhetorical  flourishes,  to  heighten  prejudice,  ani 
patch  up  a  weak  case.  If  the  tale  be  sad—toe 
sad  for  the  delicate  nerves  of  gorgeously  dressed 
ladies,  perhaps — and  if  our  mode  of  telling  bei« 
from  the  heart,  bitle/,  remember  that  we  respeetid 
that  victim  of  fashion,  and  that  the  grass  of  M 
summer  has  not  yet  withered  on  her  grave. 

Come  to  the  bedside  of  that  dying  little  made* 
maker  >  gather  her  short,  sad  hbtory  frpmkroo 
mouth,  in  the  words  that  flow  qnwkly  licoB  tUl 
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isd  wasted  lips,  i&at  can  onlj  be  beard  witb  diffi- 
onltj. 

She  worked  for  one  of  tbose  plate  glass  fronted, 
bearilj  brassed,  mahogany  fitted  shops  at  the 
west  end,  where  mantles  of  all  colours,  shapes, 
and  fashions  can  be  bought  dear,  or  the  contrary, 
at  the  purchaser's  free  will,  where  human  flesh  and 
blood  are  cheap,  indeed,  to  the  lucre-  loving  mis- 
tress. 

Zllen  Brand  was  not  more  ill  used  than  are 
thousands  of  her  wretched  sisterhood,  if  there  can 
be  any  comfort  in  that  thought.  She  only  says  : 
**  They  gave  me  S^d.  for  making  a  mautle  of  the 
best  kind — 2d.  for  inferior  qualities ;  I  found  my 
own  thread ;  they  gave  *me  strong  cofTee  and  a 
tlun  sUee  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  and 
green  tea  and  bread  and  butter  at  night,  when  I 
was  sleepy ;  I  could  not  live  well,  you  know,  on 
that." 

As  we  shudder  in  deep  disgust  at  human  cruelty, 
she  only  turns  her  poor,' pale,  sickly  face  to  the 
wall  to  hide  her  tears,  seeking  in  Tain,  in  change 
of  posture,  some  few  minutes*  respite  from  the 
torture  of  disease. 

God  help  the  sufferers  iu  this  vast  town  !    And 
after  all,  dear    Mrs.  Respectability  (Gallio-like, 
caring  for  none  of  these  things),  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  such  an  unromantic  person  as  a  poor 
mantle-maker,  and  she  dying,  at  nineteen,  on  a 
wretched  straw  pallet,  in  a  close,  fcetid  room,  the 
occupation  of  which  is  shared  by  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters ;  one  of  these  same  brothers  a 
grown  man  of  one  and  twenty.     Ye  who  wonder, 
in  Pharisaical  pity,  at  the  indecencies  and  coarse 
immoralities  of  your  poor  brethren,  think,  we  pray 
joa  earnestly,  what  you  would  have  been  yourselves, 
jX  Hke  them,  you  had  been  "  dragged  up,'*  not 
brought  up,  in  crowded  dens  like  that ;  accustomed 
from  your  earliest  years  to  the  revolting  details  of 
domestic  **  low  "  life,  where  privacy  at  all  times 
was  a  thing  ntterly  unattainable.     In  your  case 
then,  as  in  their*8  now,  might  not  the  barriers  of 
deoomm  have  been  early  broken  down,  and  moral 
filth  followed  as  the  natural  evil  consequence  of 
physical  filth  P     Alas !  for  those  poor  creatures, 
iboee  dreary  hearted,  hollow-eyed  poor  (whom,  by 
the  bye.  Dives,  in  church  only,  calls  "  brethren"), 
srho  ivre  and  die,  but  for  the  occasional  spirit- 
fleams  of  the  mens  divinior,  which  never  ntterly 
adea  oat  in  the  human  heart — "  even  as  the  beasts 
rbich  perish!" 

EQen  Brand  has  toiled  long  and  wearily ;  she 
Las  watched  the  stars  out  many  a  cold  winter*s 
i^t  and  warm  summer's  early  morning,  as  she 
at  stitching  some  girl's  bridal  dress  or  some 
fficer's  wife's  court  apparel,  till  her  temples 
brobbed,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  the  needle 
Lipped  through  her  long  bony  fingers  upon  the 
oor  of  the  gaslit  workroom.  Thence  she  had 
^andered  homeward  through  those  long,  silent, 
^ell-nigh  deserted  streets,  at  early  dawn  to  her 
arret,  exposed  on  her  way  thither  to  the  chance 
f  insult  pad  coarse  brutality  at  the  hapds  of  any 


sluttish  night-walker,  or  drunken  c 
might  happen  to  cross  the  little 
And  then,  up  again  in  a  few  hours,  i 
day's  dreary  drudgery,  once  more. 
room  is  crowded  round  with  the  mi: 
on  which  the  whole  family,  father,  mo 
and  sisters  have  to  sleep;  two  o 
broken-backed  chairs,  and  an  old  de 
the  rest  of  the  furniture.  And  plai 
stood  a  broken  delf  jug,  holding  a  U 
field  flowers,  the  gift  of  some  compai 
after  a  rare  country  excursion  to  Ric 
the  smile  of  that  dying  girl  grew  sw( 
sadness  as  she  looked  at  them.  Foi 
days  those  precious  flowers  have  beei 
companion,  and  now  she  feels  that  t 
will  be  longer  than  hers ;  and  they 
her  memories  of  her  long-lost  child! 
home,  where,  long  ago,  when  she  wi 
child,  a  tiny,  merry,  unchecked  prat 
fairy  rings  of  daisies  by  the  river  sii 
has  never  beei  since,  save  in  thai 
occurring,  dream,  from  which  she  alv 
tears. 

And  now  there  comes  a  low  tap  at 
a  young  girl  enters — one  who,  thoi 
to  the  well  fed,  well  clad  middle  class 
her  patient,  sick  sister.  And  the  ey 
milliner  brighten,  and  her  poor  flesh 
stretched  towards  the  young  lady, 
murmurs  in  her  weak,  broken  voice, 
to  be  hushed  in  death — "  Grood  byi 

dear  Miss 1  for  I  know  that  i 

me  at  last,  and  that  Qod*s  holy  ange 
for  my  soul.  Good  bye !  Think  of 
when  I  am  dead,  and  the  grass  is  gr< 
grave.  I  cannot  reward  you  for  all 
to  me,  but  when  we  meet  in  heaven  ] 
you,  and  once  more  I  shall  bless  you 

Simple  words — simple  and  sad ;  } 
her  who  heard  them  from  the  lips  o! 
words  that  will  haunt  that  district 
evermore,  as  a  pure  presence  and 
for  kind  works  spoken,  and  deeds 
end  not  with  grateful  speech  and 
but  remain  as  blessed  memories,  en 
heart  to  sweeten  it  with  wholesom 
is  the  scent  of  withered  roses.  ] 
yonder  pale,  worn-out  mother  star 
chair,  and  why  are  the  district  visitc 
ing  fast?  ....  A  deep-br 
murmured  farewell — and  the  seamstr 
close,  and  all  is  over  now ;  ceased  1 
toil,  and  pain ;  her  wasted,  well-nigh ; 
lies  stretched  out  in  death  ;  her  ha 
"  as  if  praying  dumbly,"  over  her  I 
spirit  has  gone  to  the  God  who  g( 
witness  against  her  earthly  oppress 
strong  and  the  weak,  and  the  rich 
are  all  upon  one  footing,  and  where  i 
will  be  exercised  towards  the  childri 

And  now,  walk  home  in  silence, 
own  hearts  if  you  might  not,  in 
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l^reiMt  the  «Miai»nt  reoarr^noe  of  'soeiies  suoh  at 
this.  Walk  home  ia  deep  hnmiliiy,  and  if  your 
conscieooe  whispere  to  your  hearts  "  We  are  verily 
guilty  conceraiog  our  sister/*  stifle  not  its  voice. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  more  money  a 
lady  spends  on  dress,  the  more  good  she  does  to 
her  thimble  and  thread  sisterhood,  who,  without 
such  money  being  so  spent,  would  get  nothing  to 
do.  That  proposition  is  not  perfectly  true.  The 
present  rage  for  fashionable  ntoditte*  creates  the 
evil  of  dear  rents,  expensive  show-rooms,  and — as 
money  must  be  made  somehow — tie  concomitants 
of  long  hours  and  underpaid  workwomen.  We  are 
not  going  to  say  that  every,  or  nearly  every, 
fashionable  moduU  is  guilty  of  this  cruelty.  Most 
of  our  first-class  milliners  pay  high  wages,  and 
receive  high  prices.  It  is  rather  of  those  whose 
customers  are  composed  of  the  middle  class, 
would-be  fashionable  ladies,  whose  pockets  are  not 
equal  to  a  full  development  of,  and  fair  prices  for, 
their  extravagant  notions,  that  we  complain ;  and 
not  of  them  only,  but  of  their  customers  also.  If 
Hrs.  Jones  wishes  a  dear  material  fashionably  made 
up,  she  goes  to  a  second-rate  modiste.  She  higgles 
about  price,  and,  consequently,  the  milliner  is 
obliged,  to  make  her  profit  and  keep  up  a  showy 
establishment,  to  under-pay  the  poor  worker.  Now, 
if  ladies  would  only  be  contented  to  dress  in  strict 
accordance  with  their  means,  and  to  pay  fair  prices 
for  fair  work,  many  of  the  thimble  and  thread 
grievanoes  might  be  obviated.  Why  must  the 
wife  of  the  professional  man  of  small  income  feel 
herself  obliged  to  deal  with  Madame  Blank,  whose 
prices  are  higher  than  she  likes,  merely  because 
Mrs.  Somebody  Else,  whose  husband  is  far  richer, 
deals  there  too  P  If  you  are  gentlewomen,  your 
milliner  will  not  make  you  more  so ;  you  surely, 
therefore,  had  better  have  your  dresses  made  by 
some  milliner  known  to  yourself,  pay  her  yourself, 
and  save  money  and  do  good  simultaneously.  The 
milline^  who  lives  in  cheap  lodgings  will  work  as 
well  for  you  as  if  she  was  employed  to  work  in 
the  finest  room  in  Regent- street.  If  you,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  gentlewomen,  do  not  imagine  that 
all  the  silks  in  Loudon,  cut  by  the  most  patronised 
of  milliners,  will  make  you  such. 

The  last  words  of  the  late  lamented  Justice 
Talfourd  were  spent  in  demonstating  the  vital 
necessity  existing  in  England  for  greater  sympathy 
of  class  with  cUss.  Yery  hard  and  dreary  must 
be  the  lot  of  those  poor  sewing  sisters  of  ours — 
they  need  and  call  for  the  best  sympathies  of  our 
wives  and  daughters — for  woman's  amelioration 
common  sense  teaches  us  must  be  mainly  wrought 
by  women,  and  our  hopes  of  it  go  with  them.  If 
the  young  ladies  who  talk  so  of  philaothopy, 
«  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  The  Rose  of  Castile," 
and  the  last  new  patterns  from  Paris,  in  a  breath, 
would  devote  a  little  of  their  leisure  time  to  shards 
seeking  out  and  extending  true  womanly  sympathy 
towards  the  underpaid  seamstresses,  they  would 
have  the  twofold  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
had  healed,  each,  perhaps,  a  breaking  heart,  and 


that  they  wen  more  UgUf  estafnei  \^  4»» 
whose  esteem  is  worth  having. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  wot  oooMf  i 
lady  spends  on  her  dress,  the  more  good  she  dun 
to  the  seamstress.  It  is  also  said,  in  genenl 
terms,  that  the  money  spent  on  dress  {nfiipm 
dress,  we  mean)  does  good,  after  sU,  by  eocoang- 
ing  the  improvement  of  different  fabrics,  incRttbg 
the  competition  between  manufsoturerB,  nd 
extending  the  labour  market;  thereby reodenDg 
dress  not  only  more  elegant,  but  more  geoenilf 
attainable.  Decidedly,  as  a  matter  of  srt,  erq 
advance  in  beauty  of  design  is  here,  as  elsewbere, 
desirable.  But  whether  we  are  advancing  either 
in  elegance  or  utility  by  a  return  to  the  old  iu- 
thingales  of  our  grandmothers,  which  prevent  oar 
modem  ladies  from  entering  with  comfort  any  dooc 
of  ordinary  dimensions,  getting  in  everybody's  nj, 
and  troubling  the  wearer,  every  five  minutes,  to 
keep  clear  of  accidents ;  or  by  wearing  Um« 
wretched  apologies  for  bonnets,  which  noliier 
shelter  from  summer's  son,  nor  fron  wintei^s  cold, 
and  which  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  reliiion  to 
their  artificial  flowers,  as  veal  does  to  its  seasooini, 
(simply  as  a  vehicle  for  their  oonveyanoe)— Ikcse 
questions  we  leave  to  common  sense  to  decide. 

With  regard  to  the  common  idea  thii  ibe 
increasing  oheapneaa  of  finery  is  a  boon,  n 
unhesitatingly  deny  its  truth.  Cheap  finery  ii 
seldom  a  blessing — too  often  a  curse.  It  begets 
a  desire  in  Kitty  Jones,  the  cook,  to  ape  bet 
mistress  on  a  Sunday,  not  to  give  other  iUsitn- 
tions.  How  many  a  poor  girl  has  not  this  love  d 
cheap  finery  led  to  theft  and  prison,  or  to  pro^ 
tut  ion,  in  order  that  she  might  wear  taw<hy  dias> 
and  lead  an  idle  life— with  the  woj^hoase  or  tk 
hospital  as  a  drop-scene  after  all.  And  we  tiunk 
it  almost  impossible  to  over-rate  the  detriiaeBt  to 
our  commercial  honesty,  arising  out  of  the  preva- 
lent *'  ticketing8ystem,"with  the  pencilled  jd^hnoit 
■hidden  in  the  corner  at  the  tul  of  the  Udt} 
drawn  Ild.,  and  the  systematic  crying  np  d 
"bargains,"  which  the  vendor  perfectly  well  kio« 
are  dear  at  any  price. 

To  dress  well,  in  our  notion,  a  wonua  mtfi 
keep  in  mind  three  things ;  her  age,  her  stab®, 
and  her  *' points;"  and  if  these  eeseatisli  le 
rigidly  observed,  whether  she  be  the  first  U}^ 
the  land,  or  Polly  Brown,  the  soulleiy  maid,  tiJi 
£8  a  year  wages,  she  must  dress  well,  becaaseik 
dresses  suitably.  And  as  with  middle  sge  sos 
is  with  the  middle  station  of  life,  that  the  boi^ 
care  is  there  required,  and  the  most  Uasdep 
made.  If  our  women  of  the  middle  ci»  ^ 
but  know  how  much  they  would  gain  ia  tk 
good  opinion  of  all  sensible  men,  by  aetin|ii' 
dependently,  instead  of  servilely  "copyiag"  ^ 
class  above  them ;  if  they  would  believe  thst  tb? 
are  real  flesh  and  blood — true,  good  wivei^  iiAs"i 
and  mothers,  and  not  seek  to  be  had  imitstisssl 
a  bad  thing — mere  inanimate  copies  of  se** 
fashionable  model;  aas^ting  thmr  nghttato 
in  acoordance  with  their  station;  saving aiM^ 


ik/b  ajnpitiiy  fikbf  invest  in  Timlmotoo  blaeks  and 
taUoed  Sonth  8m  Islanders,  for  their  suffering 
tillers  at  home — then  we  shonld  see  more  Chris- 
tittufey,  fewer  broken  hearts,  and  more  obarity,  if 
less  orinoline,  in  Christian  England. 

We  are  not  optimists,  expecting  the  destraction 
of  evil ;  bat  do  you  jour  best  to  mitigate  snch 
abuses,  as  far  aa  in  jou  lies.  If  it  be  only  «  a  cup 
of  cold  water*'  given,  or  one  ray  of  light  admiais* 
tered,  it  may  help  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  love, 
whieb  makes  the  happiness  of  heaven,  is  reflected. 


though  bat  brokenly  and  i 
mirror  of  your  hearts  below  ;  i 
no  mere  formula  of  cold  mocki 
repeat,  when  in  prayer  you  owi 
of  one  common  Father ;  but  ra 
to  recognise  that  relationship, 
who,  in  vain  self-gloriflcation, 
kindred  with  the  poorest  and 
children,  can  but  succeed  in 
aliens  from  His  Cunily — in  f( 
paltry  pride,  their  noblest  birt! 


THE    MODERN     MANIA. 


Tbjiiib  are  certain  descriptions  of  mental  disease 
which  baffle  all  the  learning,  experience,  and  in- 
genuity of  the  fraternity  of  "  mad  doctors.'*     Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow  could  not  provide  a  remedy  for 
the  unhappy  patients  who  labour  under  one  class 
of  hallucinations.      Neither   he,   nor   the   whole 
brotherhood  of  the  faculty,  can  *'  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased,'*  when  its  aberrations  are  concen- 
trated on  a  special  delusion.     It  has  been  said 
that  we  are  all  more  or  less  mad — and,  perhaps, 
we  are  ;  though  many  of  us  are  only  faintly  affected, 
and  many  have  a  method  in  our  madness.     One 
peculiar  mania  has  of  late  years  exhibited  itself  to 
a  frightful    extent,  with    positively     deplorable 
results  ;  and  the  worst  of  the  matter  is,  instead  of 
its  attacks  being  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  in  a 
few  walks  of  life,  who  labour  under  the  inconveni- 
eaee  of  an  unhealthy  intellectual  constitution,  it  is 
eontagioas,  and  seizes  on  all  alike,  from  the  apex 
to  the  base  of  society.     An  asylum  for  the  enor* 
motta  numbers  whose  heads  are  touched  by  the 
disease  would  be  impracticable.     They  are  legion ; 
while  every  day  renders  it  more  and  more  manifest 
that  they  are  incurable.      A  distinctive  feature  in 
their  case  may  be  always  noticed,  it  is  so  promi- 
nent.    They  are  as  conceited  and  vain  of  their 
Tagaries,  as  a  Chinaman  would  be  of  slaughtering 
twenty  *'  barbarian  eyes'*  with  one  blow  of  a  pea- 
cock's feather.      They  look  upon  the  mania  as 
inspiration,  and  its  fruits  are  so  many  wreaths  of 
glorj.     They  have  admirers  who  are  simply  stupid, 
and,  like  some  of  the  Eastern  nations,  reverence 
this  lunacy  as  a  gift  of  Providence.     This  species 
of   admiration  excites  the  inflamed  organs  of  the 
maniac,  and  his  antics  grow  wilder  and  wilder. 
"When  a  malady  so  formidable  asserts  its  power 
over  thousands  in  every  social  grade,  one  is  puzzled 
to    Apply  a  remedy.     Its  extension  demonstrates 
the  atrength  of  the  contagion.     Its  exposure  and 
ila  results  may  accomplish  more  towards  expelling 
tb«  evil  spirit,  than  a  course  of  gentle  and  mild 
io^^al  remonstrance.    The  medical  faculty  need 
io4  take  the  patients  bto  control  ;  their  mania  is  a 
settled  affiur.     We  may  modify,  but  we   cannot 
nraidioate  the  operation  of  the  diiorder ;  while  by 


a  lusty  blow  or  two,  we  may  ] 
cultivating  morbid  notions. 

Should  the  medical  gentlemi 
ficates  for  the  incarceration  of  1 
and  others  in  madhouses— of  ] 
ought  not  to  have  been  imf 
eyes  on  this  paper,  they  will  i 
grievous  state  of  perplexity.  T 
be  carefully  weighed,  the  mani 
dered,  and  in  the  end  our  mod( 
better  understood  than  at  the  1 
the  disease  is  rife  throughout 
•*  Ahyming  Mania.*'  The  mult 
in  the  hallucination  that  they  c 
have  failed  to  learn  the  lessc 
Latin  proverb — Poeia  nwcitu 
sinner  against  the  spirit  of  poeti 
few  lines  of  verbiage  togeUier, 
though  he  combined  the  grant 
allegory  of  Spencer,  the  rhet 
brilliancy  of  Moore,  and  the  fi 
Burns.  He's  as  mad  as  Bern 
he  builds  up  lines  that  jingle,  h 
madder  still  if,  by  some  hook  o 
them  in  print.  He  wastes  hoi 
usefully  employed,  in  abortive  c 
a  rhyme,  and  when  he  has  hoc) 
to  fill  the  vacancy  between  the  i 
of  a  line.  Ideas  he  may  no 
steal  them.  To  scan  lines,  witl 
ing  the  fingers,  is  to  him  a  mon 
possibility.  The  feet  halt  infar 
unmeaning  twaddle.  The  brig 
his  "genius,"  its  sublimest  flig 
hensible  absurdities.  There  w 
to  rebuke,  and  no  cause  to  s] 
sufficient  maniacs,  except  foi 
Ne  sutor  uUra  erfpidsm  ought  i 
memory;  still  it  does  escape, 
care  and  industry,  in  a  vocatio 
them  for,  might  prove  valuable, 
selves  to  cyphers  by  following  s 
uttcriy  unqualified  to  support, 
that  trade  was  good,  took 
fection  from  a  neighbour.    His 
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were  aboat  £S  weekly.  The  mania  drore  out  of 
bis  mind  patterns,  draw-bojrs,  broken  yarn,  and 
dressing.  At  length  his  loom  was  taken  from  liim 
beomie  of  liia  inferior  work.  In  time  bis  ambiti* 
ons  aspirations  were  partially  gratified.  He  had 
oomposed  a  nionody,  and  with  the  aid  of  correc- 
tions by  a  literary  num  professionally,  it  appeared 
in  a  respectable  journal,  with  a  few  commendatory 
editorial  remarks.  The  weaver  went  beside  him- 
self ;  he  dabbed  into  the  mad  project  of  publishing 
in  a  volume  everything  he  had  written.  The  un- 
dertaking was  a  failure,  anticipated  by  those  who 
knew  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  authoi^hip  ;  and 
it  deserved  no  betterfate — the  material  beiug  crude, 
vapid,  and  weak,  as  a  whole.  The  publication 
plunged  him  into  debt,  and  debt  locked  the  doors 
of  a  prison  on  him.  Out  of  work,  out  of  bread, 
he  lapsed  into  the  half-beggar,  half-labourer,  died 
in  miserable  poverty,  and  was  buried  as  a  pauper, 
for  not  comprehending — Ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam. 

People  of  common  sense  have  no  love  for 
dabbluig  in  rhymes;  they  betake  themselves,  in 
case  a  fit  of  cacoetkes  teribendi  should  come  over 
them,  to  honest  prose,  which,  like  honest  water, 
never  puts  a  man  in  the  mire ;  and,  with  ourselv^, 
they  kick  a  "  poem"  out  of  their  way,  in  which  they 
are  gravely  informed  that  ships  sail  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  oranges  and  grapes  are  open-air  fruits  in 
Canada.* 

Through  the  grace  of  an  old  friend,  who  is  in  the 
way  of  picking  up  study  sweepings,  we  have  laid 
hands,  not  violently,  on  a  package  of  eifusioiis,  and 
we  purpose  giving  some  extracts  from  them  as 
they  turn  up.  They  are  assuredly  "  confirmation 
strong**  that  there  are  more  daft  people  in  the 
world  than  the  doctors  or  keepers  of  asylums  have 
in  charge.f 

General  Havelock's  end  in  India  elicited  the 
rhyming  mania  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  We 
have,  as  the  first  "  poem"  of  our  batch,  one  on  the 
General,  which  commences : — 

A.  man  has  now  departed 

From  the  Tumult  of  this  earth, 
The  Swoid  he  long  had  wafted 

In  India's  hottest  hearth** 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  commencement  of 
the  stanzas,  ^se  in  number,  is  not  without  originality 
— a  trump  card  in  poetry.  The  idea  of  Havelock 
"wafting"  his  sword  "in"  a  "hot  hearth"  is 
sometliing  magnificint,  we  suppose ;  hut,  truth  to 
tell,  it  is  far  too  gorgeous  for  our  comprehension. 
Of  course,  after  Havelock,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
comes  in  for  a  share,  in  seven  stanzas,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  introductory : — 

Oar  braTe  hero*s  gone  to  the  wars  in  the  East 
May  the  arm  of  bright  freedom  d^end  him ; 
And  the  lame  of  hia  fathers  beat  high  in  bis  breast. 
And  the  gallant  and  brave  surrouad  him. 

*  We  read  some  months  since  a  sonnet  in  a  newspaper 
which  mentioned  that  the  writer  had  sailed  np  to  Jera* 
salem ! 

t  The  txtracts  are  printed  exactly  as  written— spelling, 
^Uictiiafion,  capital  and  small  capital  inrlndfd. 


The  liyme  is  original  in  tliiriitaiia?  MvMrtkV, 
the  fourth,  sheds  new  liglii  mi  Sir  CoiiftV  bled 
and  extraction.  The  writer  has  likdf  ben  faritg 
over  old-world  genealogies,  as  be  arrivtttttlthefiotf- 
elusion  that —  '•' 

*Tis  the  fire  of  a  Bmx^  that  throW^n  bit  nbt 

It  may  be  that  the  Machivers  ar«  a  Saxon 
family,  though  we  confess  to  ignorance  in  that 
regard.  We  have  alighted  on  a  composition  whidj, 
of » its  order,  is  a  perfect  gem.  Its  theme  ii 
slander,  and  the  slandered  is  a  fair  lady : — 

In  a  lonely  room  aat  a  maidm  Aur, 
Her  brow  had  a  gloom  that  spoke  of  despair. 
Oh,  cruel,  she  cried,  'tis  harder  than  death. 
When  ore  is  beli*d  and  slimed  with  the  breath 
Of  slander  so  bate,  the  coward**  air-gna 
That  smites  in  the  bhize  of  the  gIori«u  au. 

The  figure  of  slander  being  the  cowtird*8  air-giB 
is  remarkably  fine  and  unique ;  and  the  gnn*8  pro- 
perty of  sliming  with  its  breath,  is  suggestife  of 
beauty  in  illustration.  It  will  be  perceived,  be- 
sides, that  this  air-gun  is  constnicied  on  a  new 
principle,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  shoot  like  a  rile; 
or  a  Brown  Bess ;  but  it  Mii/a»,  and  only  in  tio- 
light.  Such  an  instrument  is  calculated  to  inspire 
terror  among  the  most  hardened.    Bnt  mlkm : — 

This  maiden,  oh,  fair,  was  Tirtne. enshrined. 
In  moaldin;^  so  rare,  you  clear  saw  her  miod 
Like  trout  i»  a  ttream^  nnsnllied  with  mtrr. 
That  charm  while  they  gleam  with  eSectrie  tie. 
Calamny  had  lain  ooiFd  np  like  a  snakf^ 
At  the  root  of  her  fame,  its  blosscrajs  did  abake. 
A  wanton  is  she,  said  the  whispering  fiend, 
T*thi»t  other  ghonl  Envy  as  closely  they 
Thus  the  sweet  maiden  sal  brooding  riMe 
Her  heart  heavy  Indco  with  ahame  net  ba 

What  a  pity  that  the  gentle  maiden  sliovld  leso 
tortured  b^  a  couple  of  ghouls !  And  how  exqaisite 
is  that  touch  of  the  poet  which  compares  her  onnd  to 
'*  trout  in  a  stream.*'  As  a  lyric,  Longfellow  aai 
Lover  have  produced  nothing  to  match  our  i|Mla- 
tion,  and,  we  imagine,  never  wiU.  The  giroirafi^ 
of  the  Boyal  Charter  was  an  event  of  loo  poetel 
a  character  to  slip  the  notice  of  one  or  more  of  the 
rhymers.  The  genius  of  inflation  grasped  the 
faculties  of  a  spasmodic  writer,  and  he  eatera.  with 
a  must  lachrymose,  if  not  musical  step,  <sa  Ms 
subject,  thus : — 

Lament  eve  tread&ronn  the  charter  ran  agroand  Lamoit 
me  eye  a  pessentry  that  lears  near  Harding  twwa  Ok 
Pattison  O  Pattison  0  whare  was  a  yoyr  wit  in  giv^ms 
the  ris  and  fall  of  haff  to  tlte  foot 

O  let  me  onse  have  haff  a  chaste  npoa  vpom  tlia  iSie  le 
rise  gif  e  men  tine  in  jacket  Bine  III  ekavv  tba  aea  aai 
skies 

with  tug  and  tow  right  oer  my  bov  am^i  (taae  aoa 
uoflt    if  yon  hate  got  another  rope  to  spare  pat  ft  ...  . 

The  poet  proposes  t^  make  of  poor  Patilwa  "a 
Qibet  Tasstle!"  The  precediag  eitnol  say 
appear  in  the  liglit  of  a  oarieatiure — a  builtaqae 
intended  to  fortify  our  position ;  but  we  hsvo  aap- 
plied  an  exact  transcript  so  far  as  the  **  poca'* 
goes.  We  candidly  avow  that  it  is  past  oar  akl 
^  comprchepd  the  composition.     In  Umi  fcapcct 
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«fr  MfOL  not  iiotyt,  ttnletfi  some  of  the  maniacs  can 
iimiVif^  the  ravelled  jimh.  Iq  a  high-flown 
iMn,  |*eiienitecl,  we  aaeiime,  by  the  loftiness  of 
the  8a^eet|  a  tniTeller  apostrophises  Mount 
Ararat: — 

■   HaH  Arrnrnf,  thou  fkr.fluned  Moniit, 
ICi^esiically  to  heaf  en  ridng ; 
Who  can  behold  thy  lofty  front 

And  not  proclaim  thy  height  lurpriting  f 

Torrents  are  rolling  down  iind  dashing, 

0?er  thy  rough  and  rocky  brow, 
Ped  by  the  meltiog  snow  that's  gashing 

From  thy  rerered  and  hoary  pow. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sublime,  this  effusion 
throws  modern  description  into  the  shade.  The 
third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  first  stanza  strike  out, 
in  strong  reh'ef,  a  marrelloas  truism— to  wit,  that 
he  who  Tiews  the  moantaia  must  admit  its  surpri- 
sing altitude.  Then  the  magnificent  familiarity  of 
expression — "thy  revered  and  hoary  pow'* — so 
graceful,  so  easy,  and  so  apropos !  It  used  to  be 
said  that  Ararat,  like  Mont  Blanc,  always  kept  his 
aightcap  on ;  but  our  poet  knows  better,  having 
seen  Ararat  bareheaded,  in  compliment,  we  presume, 
to  the  illustrious  strangers  assembled  at  his  foot. 
The  poet  proceeds : — 

Thonsands  of  centuries  mark  thy  hoe, 

And  deeply  farrow  every  line ; 
InttUigence  I  try  to  trace 

In  that  white,  noble,  head  of  thine. 

China  claims  to  be  the  most  ancient  nation  on 
earth,  and  the  Chinese  date  the  creation  of  the 
world  several  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  the 
Bcriptural  date.  Geologists  have,  in  some  instan- 
oes,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  thirty  or  forty 
thonsaud  years  passed  in  the  work  of  creation. 
Our  poet  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  China,  to 
the  Scriptures,  to  geology.  Bible  authority  war- 
rants us  ia  calculating  that  4,207  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat ;  but  the 
poet  despises  the  use  of  figures  so  small  in  relation 
to  a  mountain  so  elevated ;  and  he  settles  iustauter 
a  ^puted  question,  by  fixing  the  age  of  the  mount 
at  "thousands  of  centuries."  According  to 
Cocker,  the  lowest  term  would  be  200,000  years 
for  Ararat  to  have  stood  snow  crowned  in  the  plains 
of  Armenia.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  "  tongues  in 
trees,  and  sermons  in  stones ;"  our  Oriental  poet 
would  dethrone  Shakspeare,  if  he  could — for  he 
attempts  to  trace  intelligence  in  the  white  head  of 
A  mountain — sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  with  a 
vengeance! 

The  Princess  Royal's  marriage,  as  we  are  all 
loyal  subjects,  inspired  one  of  the  crazy  throng. 
Ue  sang  as  follows : — 

Yonng  princess,  princess  of  a  kingly  race 
TTpoQ  thy  noble  brow  is  heavenly  beanty's  trace 
A  kiagdom  of  love  may  on  thy  coronet  shine 
Ooided  by  God  in  faith,  holy,  pare  divine 
And  manteling  o*er  with  azare  hues  of  glory  given 
Eialt  thy  bridal  morn  with  orient  hues  of  heaven 
Our  graeions  Queen  thy  mother  the  nation's  friend 
Proad  of  her  danghter.  the  Itland*s  hope  where  all  do 


Shall  look  on  with  a  mother's  love 

burns 
Parting  give  her  fair  daughter  to  a 
Hay  his  manly  heart  protect  our  Ni 
And  in  a  foreign  home  be  There  a  s 

Criticism  would  be  lost  here, 
its  own  exponent.     We  have  & 
ditty  of  the  usual  cracked-brain 
Do  you  mind  the  first  words  yon 

To  me  your  true  true  lover  ^ 
You  said,  **  This  was  a  pleasant  n 

Come  let  us  go  theffUker,^^ 
Your  trne  true  heart  was  touched 
And  vowed  this  wai  yovLrpray 
That  we  might  course  life*s  path 
A  ad  never  make  a  sever. 

Quite  touching,  we  declare  !~ 
of  the  beaten  track,  and  the  rhy 

OAs  /  Jum  sails.  More  tha 
conscience,  of  our  friend's  swec 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  all  t 
of  the  world  cannot,  and  will 
that  incarnate  fiend  which  draj 
through  the  ruts  of  folly,  landing 
precincts  of  a  Bedlam  for  road 
persons  possessed  with  the  sci 
like  foolish  mothers  and  ill-favoui 
can  see  no  fault  or  blemish  in  thi 
are  dear,  sweet  pets,  one  and  all 

Flesh  and  blood  can  with  d'li 
millioneth  part  of  the  humbug 
broadcast  over  the  earth  in  the  gu 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poets  1 
tion.     Arraign  them  at  the  bar 
and  they  will  plead,  in  abatemc 
simply  acting  as  thousands  act. 
individually  and  collectively,  th 
save  the  mark  ! — is  not  apprec 
insist  that  before  them  are  opened 
They  will  drag  to  light  the  woi 
worth,  the  coarser,  ebullitions  of 
nesses  of   Scott,   the  spasms  c 
gracious  knows  what  besides ! 
be  refused  admission  ou  the  reco 

We  have  at  our  elbow  a  vo 
to  which  the  maniacs  may  safely 
their  own  verses.  Curiously  < 
contains  some  sweet  versificat 
thoughts,  clothed  in  unforced  ai 
Where  the  author  found  the  g( 
favoured  with  lucid  intervals,  m 
conjecture— or,  it  may  be  that  In 
to  that,  we  do  not  speak  positii 
of  wheat  are  numerically  trifling 
bundant.  In  one  page  of  the  " 
on  a  very  pretty  double  stanza,  a 

How  fttir  I  pictured  to  myse 

The  scenes  that  woald  ar! 
From  our  domestic  life  F  1 1 

No  clouds  across  the  skie 
Days  gohlen  bright,  and  jew 

Smiles  sunny,  whispers  lo 
Sweet  and  oonflding :  and  oi 

In  goodness  aye  to  grow. 

That  is  not  so  bad.    It  rei 
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obftMTf e  iU  brMk-neok  '<  whaumle  *'  into  tbe  ridi- 
culous. A  few  lines  further  down,  ia  the  same 
page,  we  wad— 

Oh  1  wko  wiU  lototUod  ■•  aov* 

Or  knieotlj  ritw 
H7  idiosTocrMiniet  (1 1) 

For  the  beantiAiI  tod  tme  t 

A  few  pages  forward,  we  hare  an  American  citj 
described,  and  among  the  tit-bits  we  read  of — 

Th«  lOttBd  of  fidlisg  iron. 

The  hemmerr  track  and  dray, 
The  mo  lie  of  the  tcrsper, 

Cocks  crowing  all  the  day. 
Obaerre  that  half-starred  oow, 

What  havoc  on  the  haj, 
Not  qnite  to  good  a  sample  now 

As  vhen  at  first  display. 

Sigkty  lines  of  such  confounded  doggrel  would 
tax  the  patience  of  a  8toio ;  but  two  hundred  pages 


of  the  verbiage  are  eooigh  to  arouse  tbe  L 
of  a  leader  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  espwaaHy 
when  tricked  out  in  Hne  meritridous  binding  of 
green  silk,  mounted  with  gold,  tbe  edgos  gilt  is 
an  approved  method,  the  paper  thick,  and  tbe  typo- 
graphy unexceptionable.  A  book  of  this  kiodia 
like  a  monkey,  attired  in  the  costume  of  royalty, 
at  a  levee  ;  and  books  cognate  in  character  are  sot 
reckoned  by  dozens — that  would  be  a  moderate 
infliction — but  by  thousands,  and  tbat  is  an  intclcr- 
able  nuisance.  The  manufacturers  of  unintelligible 
garbage  swarm,  like  locusts,  in  every  locality.  The 
sole  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  midst  of 
their  congregated  follies  is,  that,  though  irrational, 
and  unaccountable  beings,  they  don't  bite. 

[This  article  is  from  our  crusty  old  c?orresp(»- 
dent,  who  lectured  us  on  the  Drama.  He  is  quite 
wrong,  as  he  was  then,  in  some  respects.] 


JAPAN. 


Thb  Asiatic  empire  of  Japan  conaiatt  of  aa  indefi- 
nite number  of  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Kioosioo,  Sitkokf,  and  Nipon  or  Nifon.  Of  these, 
Nipon  is  the  largest,  being  900  miles  long  and  100 
broad,  while  Kioosioo  is  200  broad  and  80  long, 
and  Sitkokf  is  170  miles  long  and  70  broad. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  statement 
of  the  extent  of  the  Japanese  empire,  or  a  correct 
statistical  account  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  Government  excludes,  as 
far  as  possible,  strangers,  and  throws  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  information. 

Some  writers  assert  that  Japan  covers  an  area  of 
160,000  square  miles,  while  others  give  260,000  as 
its  limit— a  wide  difference,  certainly;  and  the 
numbering  of  the  people  is  equally  uncertain,  as  we 
find  it  variously  set  down  at  both  25,000,000  and 
40,000,000.  However,  one  thing  is  certain.  Japan 
is.a  large  and  populous  country,  and  as  the  Emperor 
has  partly  opened  his  heart  and  his  ports  to  Euro- 
peans, we  may  get  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more 
about  him  and  his  domain  than  we  do  at  present. 
The  peof^e  seem  well  enough  disposed  towards 
strangers;  but  the  Government  is  despotic,  and 
therefore  puts  an  authoritative  veto  on  all  friendly 
dispositions. 

In  former  days,  Japan  only  recognised  one 
supreme  ruler  as  the  head  of  the  state ;  Dow  two 
Emperors  hold  sway  over  it,  who,  each  bearing 
that  title,  are  distinguished  by  the  further  names 
of  Dairi  Soma  (or  Celestial  Emperor),  and  Kubo 
Soma  (or  Secular  Emperor).  The  ancestors  of  the 
latter  usurped  their  authority,  and,  in  1585,  took 
the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dairi  Soma, 
leaving  him  only  control  over  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
while  they  dispensed  justice  in  the  state.  The 
concurrence  of  the  Dairi  Sorna^  however,  is  neoes* 
iMry  te  wake  aay  legal  enaotmeat  eomplete. 


The  Celestial  Emperor  residee  at  Meaco,  of  £i^ 
an  important  city  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
imperial  town  of  Osaca.  He  has  a  splendid 
palace  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens,  gay  with 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  the  East.  Eountaias  and 
shady  walks,  and  every  other  embeUisbment,  is 
added  to  the  place,  and  here  he  passes  bis  days  U 
a  listless  and  inactive  state.  He  rarely  leaves  his 
own  domain,  but  lives  in  a  splendid  and  volautarj 
imprisonment,  seldom  taking  any  part  in  tbe  go^ 
vemment  of  the  country,  and  only  rousing  hinself 
on  some  special  occasion,  such  as  tbe  signing  of  a 
treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  or  any  other  equallj 
important  event,  and  then  relapsing  again  into  kh 
usually  lethargic  mood. 

Sometimes  the  Kubo  Soma  pays  biia  a  visit; 
but  on  these  occasions  the  Seoular  Emperor  doei 
not  inhabit  the  same  p^soe  as  the  Celestial  PoIni- 
tate,  but  lives,  pro  iem.^  in  a  large  freeafeone  oastk, 
in  the  western  district  of  tbe  town. 

Meaco  is  beautifully  situated  iu  a  sort  of  o^  d 
land,  formed  by  an  extensive  plain  surrocinded  kf 
mountains.  It  is  said  to  contain  more  than  500t,OQO 
inhabitants.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  popula- 
tion may  exceed  this  number,  but  we  most  reooBeet 
that  all  numerical  statements  are  to  be  leeaived 
with  caution. 

Meaco  is  the  primnpal  manufaokiring  tewn  of 
Japan,  as  well  as  the  head-quarters  of  seteBoa  wai 
literature;  for  the  Japanese  are  great  i^adei^  md 
aspire  to  a  literary  reputation.  Thej  havs  their 
printing  presses,  formed  of  wooden  blo^ib  vilh 
type  (so  it  has  been  said)  of  the  sane.  Ueir 
paper  they  make  from  the  bai^  *  of  the  Mifctiij 
and  other  trees  ;  it  has  a  smooth  surface,  aai  vii 
take  the  impression  well;  but  the  texteiei^eB 
fine  that  it  can  only  be  used  on  one  9U%  sal ' 
remedy  this  defect^  they  print  on  one  sideed|p^i 


then,  Jornfng  the  blank  sheets  together,  form  one 
leaf  out  of  the  two. 

The  Japanese  are  fond  of  fiction,  and  hare  their 
tales,  and  romances,  and  love  stories.  A  general 
educational  system  extends  through  the  empire, 
and,  therefore,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  almost 
everj  one  can  read  and  write. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  empire  is  also  a 
resident  of  Meaco.  He  is  an  important  officer  of 
the  state,  receiving  from  the  Emperor  snpreme 
authoiity  over  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  and  districts 
devolves  on  officers  who  hold  their  power  respec- 
tively from  both  Celestial  and  Secular  Emperor. 
Those  which  derive  their  authority  from  the  former, 
govern  the  provinces,  and  are  called  Daimio  (high 
named),  while  the  representatives  of  the  latter  have 
role  over  the  districts,  and  are  known  by  the 
appelktion  of  Saimio  (or  well  named).  All  offices, 
titles,  and  dignities  in  Japan  are  hereditary,  but  so 
great  is  the  despotism  of  the  Government,  and  so 
mseenre  the  tenure  by  whi«h  any  man  holds  his 
appointment,  that  his  deposition— or  decapitation, 
indeed— depending  solely  on  the  will  of  that  Govern- 
ment, and  the  umbrage  taken  at  some  passing 
oocnrrence,  beeomes  an  easy  matter. 

The  Daimio  and  Saimio,  as  they  are  called,  reside 
half  their  time  in  the  country  and  half  in  the 
<ApitaI;  and  they  can  be  held  in  no  very  high  esteem, 
as,  during  tbeir  residence  in  the  former,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  their  wives  or  children  with 
them,  these  being  left  behind  as  a  hostage  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  absent  governor,  and  hb  faith- 
ful transmission  of  the  taxes. 

The  Eubo  Soma  has  his  conrt  at  Jeddo,  or  Yedo 
(as  it  is  generally  called),  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  its  largest  and  most  populous  town.  It  con- 
tains grander  houses  and  palaces  than  Meaco,  as 
the  nobility  attached  to  the  court  all  live  there. 
These  habitations  are  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay. 
They  are  usually  only  one  story  high,  never  more 
than  two.  According  to  Japanese  calculation,  this 
city  is  ten  miles  long  by  seven  broad.  Its  popu- 
lation has  been  estimated  at  both  700,000  and 
1,200,000 ;  pehaps,  if  we  divide  this  very  wide 
difference  we  may  arrive  at  something  like  the 
tmth. 

The  Imperial  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  It  is  of  enormous  extent,  being  (as  is  said) 
eight  miles  in  circumference.  This  seems  like 
exaggeration,  a  peculiarity  to  which  the  Japanese 
arc  prone ;  yet  it  may  be  the  truth,  for  we  know 
the  retinue  of  a  Japanese  emperor  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  as  the  houses  are  all  built  of  either 
one  story  or  two,  a  large  space  would  be  required 
for  their  accommodation.  The  palace  consists  of 
five  large  castles,  adorned  wiib  beautiful  and  exfen- 
^t  gardens.  The  Ecclesiastical  Emperor  is 
regarded  with  more  veneration  than  the  Secular 
potentate ;  as  his  nature  is  supposed  to  be  a  link 
between  the  hnman  and  divine. 

Ae  Japanese  houses  are  generally  of  wood,  as 


we  have  said,  the  crevices  beiuj 
and  the  whole  in  some  instan 
cement.  The  interiors  are  but  s 
yet  always  scrupulously  clean  ai 
Japanese  prefer  sitting  on  th 
become  a  superfluity ;  but  benchc 
sort  of  camp  stool,  are  occasion 
benches  are  covered  with  either 
cloth,  and  are  placed  round  the  ^ 
ment.  The  floors  are  spread 
measuring  exactly  three  feet  b^ 
size  of  these  mats  is  set  down  by 
be  neither  smaller  nor  larger, 
measurement.  The  Japanese  do 
comfort  of  a  bed — at  least  the  £ 
people  do  not,  and  it  is  impossibl 
the  internal  accommodations  of  t 
particular.  There  are  no  *'  bed 
in  Japan ;  they  sleep  on  the  flooi 
or  a  pile  of  them,  if  they  please ; 
law  directs  the  size,  it  does  not 
number  used.  The  bed  and  bedd 
therefore  is  all  made  up  of  rice  n 
some,  and  rolls  himself  up  in 
.blankets.  A  wooden  block  serve 
and  a  right  hard  one  it  must  be. 
severe  nocturnal  arrangements 
modified  and  improved  in  the 
wealthy.  Agam,  there  are  no 
As  the  people  sit  on  the  ground, 
an  inconvenient  piece  of  furnitu 
tables,  they  have  little  lacquered 
or  fourteen  inches  high ;  one  o 
before  each  person  for  meals,  ai 
his  soup,  or  fish,  or  tea,  as  I 
ground.  Some  of  these  lacq 
prettily  ornamented,  and  either  c 

As  the  cooking  in  a  Japanese 
markably  simple,  it  follows  as  a  nt 
that  the  household  utensils  shoul 
kettle,  as  appertaining  to  the  ui 
tea,  is  one  of  the  most  importat 
made  generally  of  either  earth 
but  sometimes  of  silver.  A  fe^ 
earthen  bowl  or  two,  and  a  few 
usually  complete  the  kitchen  r 
the  purpose  of  the  Japanese  ho 
coal  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  ce 
room,  and  over  this  the  kettle 
always  kept  hot.  The  firepla< 
merely  holes  in  the  flooring  of 
with  tiles  and  sand,  or  cement, 
have  said,  is  extremely  simple, 
fond  of  fish  stewed  down  into  a 
they  also  boil  fish  and  eat  it  co 
coasts  of  Japan  are  covered  ^ 
several  other  kinds  of  shell  fi: 
among  the  poorer  classes  live  e 
food.  Whales  are  also  found  i 
Japan,  and  these  form  another  a 

The  Japanese  are  very  fond  o 
obtain  reaidily,  as  they  have  abu 
both  ducks,  geese,  and  fowls. 
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other  wild  aaimaJs^  iBolading  the  bear,  are  »lso 
found  in  Japan.  There  are  no  sheep  or  goats,  and 
horned  cattle  are  not  used  as  food ;  neither  do  the 
Japanese  admit  the  milk  of  the  oow  as  an  article  of 
diet  for  man.  Cattle  are  chieflj  employed  for 
agriealtural  purposes,  sueh  as  drawing  carts,  or 
ploughing  fields. 

Bice  is  cultirated  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
forms  an  important  article  ef  commerce.  Potatoes, 
and  almost  all  other  yegetables  in  common  use  in 
England,  grow  readilj  in  Japan,  and  their  orchards 
are  filled  with  orange  trees,  pears,  melons,  figs, 
grapes,  chestnuts,  peaches,  and  cherries,  together 
with  other  fruits.  Thus,  although  a  leg  or  haunch 
of  mutton,  or  the  English  sirloin  of  beef,  be  un- 
known in  Japan,  thej  have  plenty  to  live  on. 

The  people  of  Japan  seem  docile,  gentle,  and 
tractable  in  character.  They  are,  however,  anything 
but  truthful.  Exaggeration  is  considered  nothing 
more  than  clever  fiction ;  falsehood  au  accomplbh- 
ment,  and  duplicity,  exercised  towards  strangers,  at 
least,  not  only  allowable,  but  commendable.  They 
are  a  thrifty,  industrious  people,  desirous  of  infor- 
mation, and  anxious  for  mental  improvement.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  jealousy  and  narrow  policy  of 
the  government  should  have  kept  them  from 
gaining  it  by  intermixture  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries.  The  faults  of  the  Japanese  cha- 
racter— its  chicanery  and  underhand  mode  of 
dealing — may  be  traced  to  the  evil  influence  of  a 
despotic  government,  crushing  every  particle  of  a 
noble  nature  out  of  man's  heart,  and  making  him 
the  cheating  knave  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  always  find  him  to  be. 

In  many  respects  the  Japanese  are  superior  to 
other  Oriental  nations.  As  regards  their  women, 
for  instance.  In  Ja|>an  females  are  treated  with 
consideration  and  esteem  ;  they  have  perfect  free- 
dom allowed  them,  mix  unreservedly  in  general 
society,  and  hold  very  much  the  same  position  as 
among  ourselves.  Each  man  has  one  wife  and  no 
more.  The  better  class  of  women  in  Japan  are 
taught  the  usual  accomplishments  of  the  country, 
and  especially  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument, 
something  like  a  guitar.  The  humhier  classes  are 
proficients  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton 
clothing,  and  looms  are  seen  in  almost  all  the 
houses,  women  working  them.  The  men  excel  as 
artisans.  They  are  excellent  jewellers  and  silver- 
smiths ;  good  carpenters,  coopers,  and  blacksmiths ; 
and  they  have  watch  makers  and  telescope  makers ; 
together  with  other  tradesmen,  who  follow  their 
callings  with  success. 

They  appear  also  to  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  fine  arts.  The  wooden  carvings  with  which 
many  of  the  houses  are  decorated,  are  good  in 
detail  and  outline,  and  their  paintings  are  bold  in 
execution,  and  more  in  aecorJance  with  the  rules 
of  perspective  than  those  of  the  Chinese.  The 
art  of  printing  in  colour  has  long  been  known  to 
the  Japanese. 

Agriculture  is  carried  to  a  bigh  degree  of  per- 
fection in  Japan.     The  mountains,  where  not  too 


precipitous,  are  ooUifaled  to  ike  iiniinrff,  Hi 
hanging  gardens  cut  in  the  sides  bfiag  noi  ^irfy 
useful,  but  having  a  very  beai^ni  andpietii««q(«i 
effeot    Wheat  and  bailey  are  very  «wh  gnmnki 
Japan ;  theae  are  reaped  in  Maj,  wlnW  the  liae 
crupa  are  not  rea4y  nntil  Sfyteahar^     TW  «idti- 
vation  of  the  latter  grain  ii  more  txonbiaaeae 
than  the  former,  as  it  is  fitat  sown  and  then  tnns- 
planted  into  other  ground.     This  openliiai  is 
curious,  and  worthy  of  notice.     The  fieUb  wfaieh 
are  intended  for  the  young  shoots  of  tlie  riee 
plant,  undergo  something  of   the  process  wlrieh 
the  Nile  performs  for  the  Egyptiaa  lands ;  mady, 
they  are  flooded,  not  naturally,  however,  bnl  arti* 
ficially.     After  this  pari  of  the  operation  has  been 
sufficiently  accomplished,  the  grottod  has  to  be 
converted  by  plough  and   harrow  into  soft  mud. 
Into  this  a  layer  of  grass  and  small  brambles  must 
be  trodden  by  the  labourers,  who  traaip  over  the 
whole  field  with  pieces  of  wood  tied  to  their  leet, 
to  give  solidity  to  their  tread,  and  also  to  prolcet 
them  from  the  brambles.     When  the  iatter  are 
thus  completely  worked  into  the  ground,  the  lead 
is  considered  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  reoepdoa 
of  the  young  phmts,  which  are  tlien  trmsfened 
from   the  phioe  where  they  were  or^iaatty  sowa. 
This   transplanting  takes  plaoe    in   June,  thice 
mouths  before  the  crop  is  ready  for  reaping. 

There  are  not  many  horses  in  Japan,  oalile  being 
chiefly  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  Japanese 
horses  are  smaU,  although  strong;  Ciiey  beloag 
prbcipally  to  the  princes,  and  those  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  keep  them  for  thnr  owe 
use. 

Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  rdigkniy  skhoogh 
some  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  Gonfiieias»  1^ 
Chinese  philosopher.  Buddhist  temples  abosed 
through  the  empire,  and  iipagea  of  Buddha  aie 
found  everywhere.  The  temples  are  of  wood, 
supported  by  pillars  of  ornamented  JapaneK 
lacquer.  The  flooie,  which  aie  generaUj  laiBed 
four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  are  cavend  with 
the  universal  rice  mats. 

A  drum  and  a  bell  are  placed  at  the  attraooe  of 
the  chief  apartment ;  the  former  of  these  is  mcsrt 
to  assemble  the  congregation,  the  latter  is  nsg  to 
awaken  Buddha  and  his  host  from  a  na{)^  or  aaa- 
mon  him  and  them  from  any  oocupatiofn  or  difcr- 
sion  which  would  prevent  due  attention  to  the 
prayers  of  the  devotees.  It  is  a  novel  idei^  ani 
not  calculated  to  inspire  any  great  degree  of  fSM- 
ration,  that  a  god  must  be  called  like  a  footaM«»  aad 
rung  for  with  as  little  ceremonj  as  n 
Boxes  are  placed  about  the  temples  to 
the  offerings  of  fhose  who  may  wish  to 
the  poor ;  but  instead  of  the  admoniti<m  whidi  ^ 
are  accustomed  to  see  appended  to 
tacles,  in  "  B.emember  the  poor,*'  or  i 
tences,  the  charitably  disposed  ia  Japan  ar 
by  the  intimation,  "  For  feeding  hongrj  i 
One  would  fancy  that  sueh  a  notice  ni^t ! 
effect  of  making  the  almsgiver  retain  his  ]^ 
donation,  as  it  might  seem  better  poiieyio  J 
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tilt  "kai^  ^enuMs  to  stftrv&tiott/*  unless,  in-  I 
doed,  IpsopUblioa  be  intended,  and  these  offerings  be  ! 
naaiU  as  a  *^  sop  to  Oerberus,'*  and  a  means  of  | 
iMToidiiig    eyib    whiob  might  be    the    result   of 
MMtteiitiM  to  these  gastronomic  requirements. 

Ib  personal  appearance  the  Japanese  are  pleasing, 
although  thej  do  all  thej  can  to  dii^nre  them- 
idm.  The  woaen  have  a  bornd  custom  of  dyeing 
their  teetii  blaek,  with  a  dirty  and  disgusting  mix- 
tore^  iHueh  has  the  farther  effect  of  decaying  and 
corroding  the  gums.  Thb  pri? ilege  belongs  to  the 
matrons  only,  although  in  some  instances  young 
ladies  a?ail  themselves  of  it  on  their  engagement, 
and  ifliitate  their  mothers'  absurdity,  by  changing 
their  own  young  pearly  teeth  into  black  and 
reToltiog  bones.  The  engagement  must  be  very 
certain  to  be  fulfilled,  we  should  imagine,  when 
this  is  done  before  marriage,  as  a  set  of  blackened 
teeth  cannot  be  so  easily  removed  as  the  engaged 
i'^g>  by  which  sentimental  young  ladies,  in  our 
own  country,  are  disposed  to  notify  their  affiancing 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  Tomes,  in  his  interesting  account  of  Japan, 
gives  OS  a  description  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  the 
rni^or  of  one  of  their  towns,  who  both  practiced 
the  dyeing  system.  These  ladies,  in  all  probability, 
furnish  a  ^pedmen  of  the  middle  classes  in  Japacese 
society.  Mr.  Tomes  says,  "  the  wife  and  sister  of 
tljc  town  official  were  present,  crouched  on  their 
kuees  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  smiled 
a  timid  welcome  to  the  visitors.  These  women 
were  ban«l^g8d,  and  were  dress^  very  nearly 
alike,  in  dark  coloured  robes,  with  much  of  the 
undress  look  of  night-gowns,  secured  by  a  broad 
head  passii^  round  the  waist.  Their  figures  were 
fi^  and  dumpy,  or,  at  any  rate,  appeared  so  in  their 
oograceful  drapery.  These  two  ladies  were  un- 
ceasingly courteous,  and  kept  bowing  their  heads 
like  a  bobbing  toy  mandarin.  The  smiles  with 
which  they  perseveringly  greeted  their  guests 
might  have  been  dispensed  with,  as  every  move- 
ment of  their  lips  exposed  their  horrid  black  teeih 
and  decayed  gums." 

The  mayoress,  it  seems,  in  the  excess  of  her 
poUteness,  brought  in  her  baby  to  be  admired  by 
the  guests ;  but  we  are  told  that  "  its  dirty  face 
and  general  untidy  appearance,  made  it  quite  a 
pamful  effort  to  bestow  the  necessary  caress." 
This  «  mayoress*'  must  have  been  a  dirty  woman, 
however,  for  as  the  Japanese  usually  keep  their 
houses  dean,  their  children  probably  are  so  too. 
We  most  imagine,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the 
Japanese,  that  she  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
nde,  and  a  very  unfavourable  one  moreover.  The 
women  of  the  labouring  classes  are  a  thrifty,  hard 
working  set ;  they  are  cbd  in  coarse  cotton  gar- 
ments, very  much  like  those  worn  by  the  upper 
ohuses,  only  shorter,  and  of  an  inferior  material. 
This  dress  merely  covers  the  hips  and  lower 
limbs,  the  upper  part  of  the  person  being  bare. 
The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  too,  in  Japan,  is 
both  irrational  and  unbecoming.  The  Chinese 
shave  the  sides  of  ^the  head,  leaving  a  tuft  or  tail 


of  the  hair  on  the  crown.  Mo( 
any  <3;rcat  profundity  however, 
this  is  left  as  a  cordon  where 
to  heaven.  The  proposition  is 
not  feasible.  However,  the  J 
disposed  to  trust  their  weij 
simple  tuft,  so  they  shave  the 
hair  grow  round  the  head, 
enough,  is  gathered  up  and  fa 
the  head,  by  being  passed  tv 
This  coiffeur  belongs  to  the  me 
dispense  with  the  shaving  bu 
hair  towards  the  crown,  whe: 
knot,  or  under  a  pad.  In 
Japanese  wear  a  kind  of  ports 
made  of  straw,  and  being  sect 
acts  as  a  kind  of  pent-house  o 
rest  of  the  person.  This  gari 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  m 
some  of  the  Highland  district: 
the  rain  appears  to  be  perpetu 
our  day  would  scarcely  approi 
appearance,  no  matter  how  gi 

The  robes  of  the  state  offiei 
Buddhist  priests,  are  often 
made  of  rich  brocaded  anc 
The  robes  of  the  former,  t.  tf., 
sometimes  worked  with  a  { 
feathers,  the  waist  being  en< 
into  which  two  swords,  as  syi 
thrust.  The  trowsers  are  li 
and  ure  made  of  various  mat 
covered  with  a  sort  of  polishi 
in  form  like  a  pudding  basin 
and  this,  when  the  wearer 
splendid,  is  also  ornamented  ^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
tume  of  public  officers  worn  on 
The  Japanese  surround  all  the 
empire  with  as  much  magn 
Their  state  reception  rooms 
corated,  the  walls  being  hi 
ornamented  with  curious  dc 
crane,  which  is  the  sacred  bii 
other  suitable  or  ornamental  ( 
placed  round  the  walls  of  thes 
covered  with  ciimson  cloth 
robes  of  the  higher  diguitarie; 
the  richest  brocades,  interwov 

The  military  profession 
honour  in  Japan.     Even  the  i 
the  common  people,  address 
title  of  *'  sama**  or   sir.     S( 
swords,  one  about  eighteen  iu 
other  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
weapons  are  carried  by  ail  mi 
rank  and  degree.     They  ha 
scabbards  ornamented,   and  [ 
ments  constitute  the  difference 
of  the  officers  and  the  com 
dress  of  the  Japanese  officer 
than  the  tight  and  uncomfort] 
which  we  button  up  our  own  ; 
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JiPAir. 


The  former  (the  Japanese)  is  arrayed  in  a  loose 
cotton  shirt  and  trowsers.  Over  this  a  second 
shirt  of  mnslin  is  worn,  and  this  appears  to  be  an 
ornamental  rather  than  a  useful  garment^  as  the 
arms  of  the  wearer  are  usually  embroidered  o?er 
it,  together  with  the  crest,  and  any  dence  which 
fancy  may  dictate.  A  kind  of  petticoat  is  worn 
ttnder  this  garment,  made  of  rich  silk ;  as  it  is 
sewn  together  between  the  legs,  it  must  hare 
something  the  appearance  of  a  second  pair  of 
trowsers.  The  military  men  of  Japan  hare  a  strange 
superstition  against  drawing  their  swords,  except 
for  combat.  They  say  that  a  weapon  once  leaving 
its  scabbard,  should  never  return  there  until  it  has 
tasted  blood.  How  they  manage  to  keep  their 
swords  in  the  beautiful  state  in  which  they  appear 
to  be,  from  the  inch  or  two  of  steel  which  these 
warriors  sometimes  condescend  to  show,  is  a 
mystery.  English  blades  become  rusty  enough  if 
never  withdrawn  from  the  scabbard,  and  Japanese 
must  do  the  same,  we  should  fancy,  and  therefore 
we  arrive  at  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  that 
the  Japanese  are  always  quarrellug  and  drawing 
their  swords  in  self-defence  (for  we  don*t  hear  of 
many  Japanese  wars),  and  so  giving  them  a  taste 
of  blood  and  a  burnish  at  the  same  time,  or  that 
they  are  frequently  drawn  for  polishing  purposes, 
and  retumeid  to  the  peaceful  scabbard  without 
having  been  stained  by  the  sanguinary  fluid. 

But  the  beautiful  country  of  Japan  deserres  some 
notice,  and  merits  a  few  words.  Little  is  known  of 
the  interior,  as  strangers  are  not  permitted  to 
advance  far  up  it.  The  immense  rapidity  with 
which  the  rivers  flow,  however,  leads  to  the  belief 
that  it  rises  considerably  in  elevation.  This 
rapidity  is  a  serious  interruption  to  the  navigation 
of  these  streams,  many  of  which  cannot  be  passed 
without  considerable  danger. 

The  principal  river,  the  Yedogawa,  named,  no 
doubt,  from  the  capital,  takes  its  rise  in  the  lake 
of  Oitz,  a  gigantic  sheet  of  water,  60  miles  in 
length,  and  of  great  breadth.  It  flows  from  thence 
through  an  extensive  plain  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  imperial  town  of  Osaoa.  There  it  divides 
into  three  branches,  which  are  again  sub- 
divided before  it  reaches  the  sea.  The  middle 
branch  of  the  Yedogawa,  although  narrow,  is 
perfectly  navigable,  and  hundreds  of  barges  are 
constantly  passing  up  and  down. 

Osaca  resembles  Yenice  in  one  respect,  for 
canals  rnn  through  the  principal  streets,  while  a 
narrow  stone  pavement  is  provided  for  foot  passen- 
gers. Cedar- wood  bridges  are  thrown  across  the 
canals,  and  the  Japanese  ornament  these  beauti- 
fully, and  make  them  an  adornment  to  the  city. 
Osaoa  is  the  residence  of  a  great  many  wealthy 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Japanese,  these  make  the  town 
gay  and  cheerful,  as  sociable  parties,  plays,  and 
other  diversiobs  are  constantly  going  on. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  of  ledo  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  about  eight  miles  broad  at  the 
entrance,  but  widens  considerably  afterwards.     It 


is  studded  with  islands  of  great  and  p^oHtresqie 
beauty;  among  which  must  be  named  the  vi^cnie 
island  of  Ilia  Yrais,  which  sends  forth  plenty  of 
smoke,  but  no  flame. 

The  bold  headland  of  Gape  Sagami  lies  on  one 
side  of  Tedo  Bay,  while  the  mountainous  ^istriet 
of  Awa  extends  on  the  other.  High  elift  Has 
precipitously  from  the  shores,  and  these  are  here 
and  there  cleft  with  green  valleys,  studded  inth 
Ja[»anese  villages,  and  dark  pine  woods,  while  the 
sloping  sides  of  these  Talleys  are  ool^rated  mto 
fields,  or  out  into  terraced  gardens  to  the  summit, 
— the  hydrangia,  and  other  flowers,  growing  thers 
in  wild  luxuriance,  l^e  camelia,  too,  which  we 
nourish  so  carefully  in  our  hothouses,  attains  the 
height  of  40  feet  in  the  open  air  in  Japan,  and  its 
pore  white  and  brilliant  crimson  blossoms  are 
much  more  lovely  than  any  we  possess. 

As  a  background  to  this  exquisite  prospect,  we 
have  the  mountains  rising  one  above  another,  in 
distant  and  more  distant  ridges.  To  the  west  of 
the  bay  of  Tedo  lies  the  Fudsi  Jamma,  a  totesHie 
mountain  of  great  height.  At  almost  all  seasoes 
of  the  year  the  snow  sparkles  on  its  oone-like 
summit ;  and  some  travellers,  indeed,  maintain  that 
it  never  melts.  The  shape  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  the  Peak  of  Tenenife. 

The  climate  of  Japan  may  be  prononnced  teah 
perate.  They  have  frost  and  snow  in  the  winter, 
but  these  never  last  long.  The  summers  are  very 
hot,  but  the  breece  from  the  sea  cools  the  atmos- 
phere and  reduces  its  temperature,  which  wirald 
otherwise  be  oppressive. 

A  great  deal  of  rain  falls  in  Japan,  and  storms 
and  hurricanes  are  frequent  and  severe.  Earth- 
quakes too  are  common,  and  the  dangerous  and 
destructive  "water  spout,*'  is  of  frequent  occof^ 
ranee  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas.  Thd 
dreadful  typhoon  rages  there  also  with  all  Its 
fury.  The  rainy  season,  or  "satkasi,*'  aa  it  n 
called,  occurs  in  June  and  July.  In  1854»  a 
frightful  earthquake  took  place  at  Simoda  ;  all  the 
buildings  on  the  low  grounds  were  destroyed; 
while  a  few  only  on  the  higher  lands  reaaaiaed. 
By  the  same  terrible  convulsion  of  nature,  the 
whole  of  Osaca  was  destroyed — for  at  each  dioc^ 
of  the  earthquake,  the  sea  rose  in  a  gigantic  w«ve^ 
and  flooded  the  devoted  city,  until  ereiy  ve^^e 
was  swept  away.  The  wretched  inhabitants  soagit 
refuge  on  the  hills,  but  the  cruel  waters  Mkrw^i 
with  fatal  speed,  and  hundreds  were  diimaed 
while  trying  to  escape. 

The  city  was  rebuOt  as  soon  as  both  sem  ttl 
land  were  quiet  again ;  and  in  the  treaty  wlM 
has  recently  been  signed  between  Sngland  aai 
Japan,  it  is  stipulated  that  after  Jannaiy  Isl^  ttfl^ 
British  subjects  may  reside  at  Osaca  fmr  p^Auoaes 
of  trade. 

Nagasaki,  also  named  in  the  derenth  uti^  of 
the  treaty,  as  a  place  where  stores  may  be  1 
for  the  British  navy,  free  of  doty,  is  in  tbe 
of  Kioosioo.    Thb  pUce  has  an  exeeDent 
of  four  miles  in  length,  bjabotit  one  fai 


Ike  po|^Q]«lioii  is  large,  but  ihe  stated  numbers 
farj  bftween  18,000  and  60,000.  Nagasaki,  as 
one  of  tke  imperial  towns  of  Japan,  contains  tbe 
palaoes  of  the  two  governors,  as  well  as  the 
dwellings  of  manj  other  important  and  noble 
personages.  There  are  several  manufaotories  of 
gdd  and  silver,  and  Buddhist  temples  abound  here, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  Japan. 

Hakodadi,  another  port  named  in  the  treatj  as 
a  landing  place  for  naval  stores,  possesses  one  of 
the  most  accessible  and  safest  harbours  in  the 
world.  The  bay  is  four  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
and  runs  five  miles  into  the  land.  The.  town  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  about  twelve 
huBdred  feet  in  height. 

Hakodadi  is  in  the  island  of  Yesso.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  a  large  trade 
is  carried  on  between  this  city  and  the  other  ports 
of  Japan. 

It  seems  strange  m  reviewing  the  separate 
Aaiaoters  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  people,  so 

irly  akin  in  some  respects,  to  mark  the  differ- 
)  which  exists  between  them.    No  doubt  the 


superiority  of  the  former  ms 
to  their  higher  estimation  of  tl 

In  China,  woman  is  looked 
creature,  a  mere  toy  or  puppet 
ment ;  and  polygamy  is  univer 
Japan,  woman  takes  her  pro] 
social  scale.  8he  is  the  s( 
household,  her  husband  seeks 
disputed  authority  with  her ;  : 
children  fear  any  rivals  in  his 
is  what  home  should  be  to  her, 

The  Chbese  are,  as  a  race,  i 
of  beings,  degraded  in  their  1 
The  Japanese  also  practise  di 
the  same  extent  as  the  C 
altogether  a  better  race  than  t 
may  resonably  hope,  that  afte 
into  operation,  and  the  Britis 
freely  into  their  country,  thej 
still.  There  is  ample  room  to 
improvement,  and  nothing  is 
duce  either  the  one  or  the 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  ( 


JAMES    MACFARLANE. 


.X^ 


The  ceuteimry  of  the  birth  of  Robert  Bums  will 
be  celebrated  next  month;  and  the  celebrators 
will  dedare,  that,  if  they  had  been  last  century- 
men,  it  would  have  been  well  with  Burns.  That 
id,  however,  a  point  on  which  we  have  strong 
doubts.  Perhaps,  we  might  say  it  is  a  point 
on  which  we  have  scarcely  any  doubts  Robert 
Boms  was  a  poet  possessing  satirical  powers, 
which  he  wielded  with  energetic  severity.  The 
persons  whom  he  assailed  belonged  to  a  class 
who,  even  then,  were  influential,  and  who  could 
luring  many  accusations  against  the  satirist.  He 
was  a  party  man  in  a  grave  religious  quarrel, 
Mid  he  took  the  part  of  these  who  do  not  patronise 
Hteratnre  richly. 

lie  was  an  honest  and  independent  man,  who 
lived  before  his  time ;  and  contributed  largely  to  a 
change  in  public  feelings.  He  held  in  politics, 
probably.  Radical  opinions.  His  principles  may 
he  gathered  from  those  lyrics  that  are  only  to 
pertsk  with  tbe  language  in  which  they  were 
vritten.  At  the  present  day,  he  might  have  been 
Biieeesafttl  in  literature.  That  would  have  depended 
partlj  upon  his  adaptation  for  other  pursuits  than 
thoae  in  which  he  still  stands,  as  he  has  ever  stood, 
marivalled.  The  men  of  the  present  day  should 
not  be  harsh  to  the  memories  of  their  predecessors, 
leejpecling  the  fate  and  treatment  of  Robert  Bums. 
Poblishers  have  derived  great  profits  from  the  sale 
of  hoM  poetry ;  and  yet  some  of  his  relations  have 


passed  through  life  in  com  pa 
author  may  rear  fortunes  to  t 
men  ;  find  his  own  descendant 
so  far  as  his  labours  are  c< 
destilute.  The  sons  of  Burn! 
tunities  afforded  to  them  of 
petency  which  they  possess, 
service,  because  there  was  an 
and  an  East  India  Company 
doubt  whether  then,  or  ye 
obtained  commissions  in  tbe  r 
their  father's  war-songs  had 
battles,  in  the  hearts  of  man 
they  animated  and  nerved  in 
We  must  not  quarrel  with  ( 
garding  Bums,  without  consi( 
grandsons  are  prepared  to  act 
opportunity.'* 

The  readers  of  Scotch  poeti 
aptitude  and  genius  display 
written  by  William  Thom,  a 
Aberdeenshire.  He  was  not 
of  his  life,  but  he  had  for 
which  neutralised  the  kindnet 
him  assistance  and  sympatb 
however,  the  proper  rewai 
"  works"  were  not  appreciatec 
his  time.  We  use,  probably, 
his  verses  were  appreciated, 
read  by  any  person  of  ordina 


•  **  Ci^  acMigt ;"  Manny  and  Son,  OUtfgow.    "  Lyrics  of  Life ;"  D.  Bogiw,  Londoa.    ••  Poemi 
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But  let  tlte  world  have  joj  witl^iit, 

The  poei  shall  haye  joy  within ; 
Then  wreathe  old  Christmas'  face  about 

Down  to  his  glowing  chin. 
No  pleasure  spare,  no  pastime  shun. 

Each  roof  with  social  clouds  be  curled ; 
Tis  well ;  for  once  beneath  the  sun 

There  rolls  a  happj  world ! 

ODE, 

TO  THS  MSMORT  Of  ROBBKT  BUEHS. 

Proud  was  the  morn  old  Scotland  saw 

The  heaven  of  genius  ope,  to  spread 
A  halo-crown  of  glorious  light, 

Abo?e  yon  humble  shed ; 
The  Spirit  of  her  ancient  song 

Again  assumed  the  mountain  Ijre, 
And,  trembling  o'er  the  witching  chords, 

She  found  it  strung  with  fire. 

As  Morning  lifts  the  vapoury  veil. 

To  show  the  blessed  face  of  day. 
That  spell  revealed  a  smiling  love 

Beside  the  humblest  way. 
Weird  echoes  floated  o*er  the  fields. 

Strange  music  melted  o*er  the  hills. 
Till  wilder  beauty  tinged  our  flowers. 

And  lit  our  wandering  rills. 

0,  stirring  spirit,  by  our  hearths, 

When  mad'ning  Winter  scares  the  night, 
With  thee  we  chase  the  gloom,  and  walk 

A  paradise  of  light ! 
And  still  that  glorious  spirit  siogi 

By  haunted  heath  and  crumbling  cairn. 
And  in  each  wailing  sough  that  sweeps 

Across  the  lonely  fern. 

It  thrills  the  plumed  and  plaided  band. 

When  buried  in  the  mists  of  fight. 
Writes  «  glory"  on  War's  face  of  fire. 

And  gilds  the  haggard  height. 
All  proud  they  climb  the  cliffs  of  Death, 

And  dare  the  burning  battle-day. 
Till  Victory  wreathes  the  hearts  that  throb'd 

To  sounds  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  I  ** 

0,  mighty  minstrel  I  still,  while  e'er 

A  daisy  decks  thy  native  sward. 
The  Scottish  heart  shall  proudly  hold 

Its  own  immortal  bard. 
While  virgin  Spring,  through  glen  and  shaw. 

Her  thousand  notes  of  love  shall  tune, 
While  Summers,  in  their  Eden  sleep, 

Lie  dreaming  on  the  Doon  ! 

Wherever  Deity  hath  set 

His  signet  on  oor  human  clay. 
Wherever  h<moar,  truth,  and  love. 

Shall  hold  united  sway — 
WhereTer  independence  stem, 

The  spangled  minion  spurns, 
Tkare  find  embalmed  in  every  breast 

The  name  of  B.obort  Boibs  I 


We  ahoild  tmpMs  over  all  •oMB&tiMMl  sssgii  \tj 
criticising  oontribattons  to  o«r  own  ft^ss.  Tki 
third  and  fourth  are  eonfansta  in  li£a-^yna  o{ 
health  and  sickness. 

THE  LORDS  OF  LIBOUS. 

They  come,  they  come,  in  a  glorious  march. 

You  can  hear  their  steam-steeds  neigh, 
As  they  dash  through  Skill's  triumphal  aidi, 

Or  plunge  'mid  the  sparkling  spray. 
Their  ball-fires  blaie  in  the  mighty  forge, 

Their  life-pulse  throbs  in  the  mill. 
Their  lightnings  shiver  the  gaping  gorge, 

And  their  thunders  shake  the  bill. 
Ho  1  these  are  the  Titans  of  toil  and  trade, 

The  heroes  who  wield  no  sabre. 
But  mightier  conquests  reapeth  the  blade 

That  is  borne  by  the  Lords  of  Labour. 

Brave  hearts,  like  jewels,  light  the  sod. 

Through  the  mists  of  commerce  shme. 
And  souls  flash  out  like  stars  of  Qod, 

Prom  the  midnight  of  the  mine. 
No  palace  is  theirs,  no  castle  great. 

No  princely  pillared  hall. 
But  they  well  can  laugh  at  the  roofs  of  state 

*Neath  the  heavens  which  is  over  alL 
Ho  1  these  are  the  Titans  of  toil  and  ^ade, 

The  heroes  who  wield  no  sabre. 
But  mightier  conquests  reapeth  the  blade 

That  is  borne  by  the  Lords  of  Labour. 

Each  bares  his  arm  for  the  rii^ing  strife 

That  marshals  the  sons  of  the  soit 
And  the  sweat-drops  shed  in  their  batUe  ai  lalk 

Are  gemm'd  in  the  crown  of  toiL 
And  prouder  their  well-w(m  wreaths  I  trow. 

Than  laurels  with  life-blood  wet. 
And  nobler  the  arch  of  a  bare,  bold  brow 

Than  the  clasp  of  a  coronet. 
Then  hurrah  for  each  hero,  although  his  deed 

Be  unblown  by  the  trump  or  tabor, 
Eor  holier,  happier  far  is  the  meed 

That  crowneth  the  Lords  of  Labour ! 

NIGHT  IN  THE  SICK-ROOM. 

Long  days,  long  weeks  I  have  wearilj  atrivea. 

With  the  weight  of  this  irksome  ill. 
But  the  fever-heat,  like  a  burning  bar. 

Lies  on  my  bosom  still. 
It  is  Saturday  night — I  hear  the  roar 

Of  humanity's  ebb  and  flow ; 
There  is  music  and  mirth  in  the  cardeas  crovd 

Down  in  the  street  below. 

Was  it  really  tiie  phioe,  or  only  a  diaam  t 

Did  I  walk  on  the  wilds  again  P 
Surely,  I  lay  an  hour  on  the  heath. 

And,  surely,  I  felt  the  rain. 
0  God,  I  am  wandering  i^iik  I  haar — 

Those  sounds,  those  strains  I  know. 
The  tide  of  tumult  from  dawn  till  dark 

Down  in  the  street  below. 


Wlia's  thwe  ?  aky  Luoy»  I  know  joar  band, 

How  oold  I  ea»  feel  il  now, 
Like  a  idee  of  snow  on  a  fiery  forge, 

It  falls  on  my  burning  brow. 
Yet  away !  there  is  death  in  my  hectic  tonch. 

And  tkii  is  enongh  of  woe ; 
^Jt  fly>  where  li/e  is  the  only  thought, 

Down  in  the  street  below. 

The  fire  is  dying,  the  light  grows  dim, 

It  flidLers,  and  gasps,  and  flares, 
My  brain,  my  brain,  it  is  reeling  now 

With  these  thundering  thoroughfares. 
'Tis  only  a  little,  why  should  I  pine. 

There  is  peace  where  the  ?iolet8  blow, 
A  cool,  cool  conch,  and  a  long,  long  dream, 

Down  in  the  ^ave  below ! 

There  is  an  alliance  in  thought  between  both 
of  these  subjects,  but  especially  the  first,  and  the 
next. 

A  HTMN  OF  HOPE. 

Par  beyond  the  mystic  splendours  that  enrobe  the 
setting  sun, 

For  the  goal  of  weary  ages,  aching  eyes  are  strain- 
ing on ; 

Eye  of  poet,  eye  of  prophet,  turn  in  one  imploring 
gaze, 

For  the  brilliant  reyelation  that  shall  crown  the 
better  days. 

liope  is  weary  in  its  waiting,  love  is  blinded  in 

its  light, 
And  the  faith  that  wars  expectant  falls  in  battle 

with  the  night ; 
Still  from  mountain  tops  dark  shadows  creep  into 

the  plains  below, 
Ajid   the  flash  we  hailed  as    morning    dies   in 

meteoric  glow. 

Still  old  tyrants  sit  in  purple,  bloated  with  the 
blood  of  slaves. 

While  in  rags  our  noblest  spirits  walk  bare-footed 
to  their  graves ; 

Death  and  vampire  Desolation  riot  in  earth's  fairest 
lands. 

With  the  giant  limbs  of  Freedom  lock'd  in  hell- 
forged  iron  bands. 

But  despair  not,  faithful  brothers,   though  your 

watch  is  dark  and  long^ 
For  the  mom  is  surely  coming  with  the  triumph 

and  the  song ; 
Taking  heart  from  prophet  Nature,  as  she  cries 

from  height  to  height. 
Of  the  Winter  slain  by  Summer,  and  of  Darkness 

chased  by  Light. 
Telling  how   when  gloom  and  silence  wrap  the 

glories  of  the  lawn. 
Still,  with  music  for  the  morrow,  larks  lie  dreaming 

of  the  dawn, 
And  from  tempests,  winged  with  terror,  blessed 

calm  and  peace  are  born. 
And  the  blackest  pall  of  midnight,  wears  a  golden 

fringe  of  mom. 


The  nex 
a  place  ani 
ever  raging 


The  wild  ui. 
The  stern  v 
From  cellar 
It  shrieks  i 
Hound  shal 
You  can  he 
It  groans  tl 
While  a  mc 
Then  cours 

And  far  aw 
It  will  crosi 
Then  startli 
Through  th 
As  it  clutcl 
Like  a  man 
Striving  to 
Then  wildlj 
Uprooted  v 
Till  the  gn 
A  hungry  h 
While  the  i 
The  hand  o 

It  is  heard 
Of  the  ligh 
Like  a  she( 
As  the  ses 
shine. 
And  a  long 
Pierces  the 
And  stnigg 
While  a  mi 
And  wild  a 
From  that 
The  strong 
The  roses  c 
And  terror, 
Through  he 
Together  a 

0,  many  a 
Wild  with 
One  wakes 
While  ever 
With  ihe  ^ 
And  she  fe 
And  the  ra 
And  throuj 
Is  gliding  8 
While  that 
0  youthful 

Little  W 
one  not  qui 
by  the  livii 
as  a  place 
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LITTLE  WHITE  MAT. 

0,  a  merry  bright  bird 

Was  our  Little  White  Maj, 

in  the  hoine-heaTens  heard 
With  her  carol  of  day. 

So  careless  and  fearless, 

80  shining  and  peerless, 
Sfill  dancing  about  like  a  sunbeam  astray. 

0,  rarest  new  comer. 

Our  Little  Whit«  May, 
Sweet  light  of  life's  summer, 

Dear  Little  White  May, 
With  rich  merry  fancies 
Astir  in  thy  glances, 
Like  the  wild  witching  glow  round  some  bean- 
tifnl  fay. 

But  our  blue  aky  is  darken'd, 

0  Little  White  May, 
Tor  the  angels  have  hearken*d 

To  Little  White  May ; 
They  have  stooped  to  her  singing. 
So  goldenly  ringing. 
And  far  they  have  borne  our  bright  treasure 
away. 

0,  where  shall  we  find  thee, 

Our  Little  White  May  P 
O,  where  do  they  bind  thee, 

Sweet  Little  White  May  P 
Have  the  angels  conveyed  thee 
To  Starland,  and  made  thee 
As  fair,  and  as  pure,  and  as  happy  as  tbey  ? 

O,  where  is  thy  hiding-place. 

Lost  Little  White  May  P 
O,  where  thy  abiding-place, 

Lov'd  Little  White  May? 

Ah  !  green  grasses  cover  thee/ 

Wild  flowers  bloom  over  thee, 

Sunshine  is  warm  on  thy  wee  bed  of  clay ! 


ALICE. 

All  alone,  beneath  the  shadow 

Of  the  church-wall,  cold  and  grey. 
While  the  April  rain  is  dancing 

O'er  the  golden  path  of  May. 
Little  Alice  kneels  at  noooiide 

In  that  lonely  burif  1-plaee, 
With  the  flowers  of  merry  spring  time 

Masking  Death's  cold  phaniom-fisce. 
And,  through  all  the  shining  sunoMr, 

You  can  see  the  flow 'rets  wave, 
In  a  gleam  of  blessed  beauty. 

On  that  little  garden  grave. 

All  she  loved  on  earth  are  lying 

Sound  and  silent  slamb'ring  iher^ 
And  no  garden  in  God's  Aore 

Boasts  a  daisy  half  so  fair. 
Like  a  flower  sits  gentle  Alice, 

Kose  full  blown,  with  living  breath. 
Or  Hope's  flower  of  promise,  planted 

On  the  sable  crest  of  Death. 
And  through  all  the  shining  summer 

You  can  see  the  flow'rets  wave 
Round  their  fairy  sister,  Alice, 

On  that  little  garden  grave. 

Macfarlane's  poetry  is  remarkable  in  itself,  with- 
out reference  to  those  circumstances  in  his  histoij 
which  render  it,  to  those  who  knew  them,  still 
more  remarkable.  It  can  stand  by  itself,  seek  bo 
extenuation,  and  claim  a  high  place.  Yet  the 
circumstances  of  its  author  are  elements  in  ose 
respect,  and  form  part  of  our  reasons  for  Botteng 
his  poetry  generally,  and  using  the  onpublisbcd 
poems.  The  difficulties  of  his  life  justify  the 
inference  that,  in  a  better  position,  be  would  ptO' 
duce  works  of  still  higher  merit. .  His  ooUeeted 
poems  would,  we  believe,  form  a  very  popular  and 
successful  volume ;  and  any  publisher,  couMetcd 
with  that  department  of  the  trade,  who  aigbt 
bring  them  out  in  a  proper  form,  would,  in  add&tioB 
to  the  common  inducements  of  businesa^  pokapSi 
associate  his  name  with  future  volumea  that  would 
not  easily  perish  from  the  world  ;  but  as  to  thit 
world  itself,  we  hope  that  next  January  it  may  be 
merciful  and  respectful  in  its  censures  of  the  last 
century's  world,  for  its  treatment  of  Robert  Burns; 
which,  if  no  better,  was  by  no  means  worse  tlian  is 
experienced  still  by  "  sons  of  song,"  who  have  cmij 
a  limited  influence  with  ''the  trsdc;»**  or  nose 
whatever  in  the  publishing  business,  unkss  their 
genius  be  supported  by  gold  to  some  extent. 
Genius  is  very  beautiful  on  the  esrtb  ;  fafiit  it  oaa- 
not  for  a  long  period  stand  alone. 
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H  T  I  N  G  A  L  E . 

Thy  mission  on  ewth  hath  ever  been 
To  make  her  beauty  more  undefined. 

To  testify  to  that  Hand  unseen, 
To  the  energy  of  that  Master-mind, 

Which  stoops  to  listen  tliy  song  untaught, 

Yet  grasps  eternity  in  a  thought! 

The  quiet  moonlight  is  falling  down. 

Lovingly,  silently  on  Ihe  dew ; 
The  shadowy  night  has  donned  her  crown, 

And  peacefully,  earnestly,  through  the  blue. 
The  spirit  song  which  the  angels  sing 
Is  mixed  with  the  nightwind*s  murmuring. 

And  thou,  sweet  bird,  sing  on  1  sing  on ! 

With  the  starry  ray  ou  thy  soft  wee  breast ; 
Sing  while  the  night  hours,  one  by  one. 

Are  sinking  down  in  the  past  to  rest. 
Sing,  sing  the  lullaby  of  the  flowers. 
In  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  midnight  hours ! 

Annie  Dukb. 


F  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT .♦ 

on  nobody  cares  to   hear.     If  he  had  advertised  a 

>ry  history  of  the  HohenzoUems,  from  Adam  down- 

Tie  wards,  we  should  have  accepted  it  as  a  not  very 

m-  interesting  addition  to  history,  already  done  in  two 

led  volumes.     If  he  had  proposed  a  history  of  the  rise 

icd  i  and  progress  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  that  might 

en  have  been  a  resume  of  facts  already  known  and 

ler  done  successfully.     These  things  would  have  been 

for  lawful,  and  these  two  volumes  would  have  been  a 

wo  fulfilment  of  avowed   intentions.     Here,  however, 

the  we   have   announced  a   "Life  of   Frederick  the 

the  Great,*'  of  which  one-half  is  published ;  and  that 
turns  out  to  be  a  history  of  his  ancestry,  their 

ick  dependents,  and  their  friends,  for  a  thousand  years 

to  in  the  first  volume  ;  and  of  his  father  and  mother, 

he  with  their  friends,  in  the  second  volume.     When 

ied  these  are  digested  duly,  five  years  hence  we  shall 

for  probably  be  favoured  with  the  promised  history  of 

of  the  great  king  of  Prussia  in  the  two  concluding 

iea  volumes. 

I  of  The  first  volume  commences  before  the  Chris* 

leir  tian   era  sometime.     The   date   is   not   precise. 

of  Indeed  there  is  a  difficulty  with  dates  in  these 

Du ;  times ;  especially  if  the  occurrences  be  of  an  ex- 

1  a  dusively  commercial  character.      So  far  as  we 
understand,   a  Marseillaise  merchant  is  the  first 

i  of  recorded  trader  in  the  Baltic.      Probably  he  wont 

the  there  for  amber,  exactly  as  the  Carthaginians,  and 

lom  before  their  days  the  Phoenicians,  came  here  for 
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tin.  This  is  the  first  historical  glimpse  that  we  | 
enjoy  of  the  Brandenburgh  *profinces.  It  b  not 
fery  iuvitlng.  The  population  li?ed  then'  as 
they  best  codd,  not  in  adrance  of  the  Red  Indians 
of  onr  day— unequal  to  them  in  some  respects; 
for  the  Indian  is  helped  in  his  battles  against  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  by  his  rifle.  Brandenburgians 
were  not  so  amply  provided  for  defensi?e  or  offen- 
sive purposes.  They  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
Germanic  or  Teutonic  race;  for,  after  all  the 
antiquarian  learning  expended  on  the  subject,  we 
are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
identical  and  separated  from  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
races  by  visible  signs  and  symptoms.  The  sup- 
porters of  our  Hebrew  origin  might  find  in  the 
privations  of  that  race  on  the  Baltic  shores  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  before  they  were  pushed  forward 
by  the  Sclaves,  a  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of 
Moses ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  so  far  back 
in  history.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Carlyle  had  com* 
raenoed  lower  down,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  go 
higher  than  the  example  which  he  has  set. 

These  two  volumes  of  beginnings  and  frag- 
ments have,  however,  reached  a  second  edition 
more  rapidly  than  any  similar  work,  in  bulk  and 
price,  of  the  season,  or  any  recent  season.  A 
similar  work  in  style  there  is  not.  We  must,  there- 
fore, assume  that  the  author  knows  what  pleases 
the  public.  We  can  only  say,  wliat  should  satisfy 
them. 

These  memoranda  of  Prussia,  but  especially  of 
its  Royal  Pamily,  and  of  all  who  were  therewith  ecu- 
uected,  commence  in  chapter  xi.  book  1,  vol.  1, 
with  the  birth  of  Frederick  the  Qreat,  on  the  24!th 
January,  1712.  His  father  was  not  then  King,  for 
his  grandfather  was  alive,  and  regarded  the  event 
with  immense  interest.  Mr.  Carlyle  thus  describes 
the  feelings  of  the  grandfather  upon  the  birth  of 
his  successor,  although  the  long  reign  of  Frederick 
William  was  to  intervene  between  them  : — 

The  poor  old  gnuidfather,  Fricdrich  I.  (the  fint  King  of 
PrttMie),  for  m  we  mey  intimate,  he  wm  itill  alive,  and  not 
very  old,  thoagh  now  inflrm  enough,  and  laden  beyond  bii 
strength  with  tad  reminiicencea,  disappointments,  and 
chagrins, — had  taken  mnch  to  Wilhelmina,  as  she  tells  as, 
and  would  amnsa  himself  whole  days  with  the  pranks  and 
prattle  of  the  little  child.  Qood  old  mmn ;  he,  we  need  not 
doabt,  brightened  np  into  anosoal  vitality  at  sight  of  this 
invalnable  little  brother  of  hers ;  thruagh  whom  he  can  look 
once  more  into  the  waste  dim  future .  with  a  flicker  of  new 
hope.  Poor  old  man.  lie  got  his  own  back  half  broken 
by  a  eareleas  norse  letting  him  fall ;  and  has  slightly  stooped 
ever  sinoe,  some  Ifty  odd  years  now :  much  against  his  will ; 
for  he  would  fain  have  been  beautiful  i  and  has  struggled  all 
his  days,  very  hard  if  not  very  wisely,  to  make  his  existence 
beantifnl,  to  make  it  magnificent  at  least,  and  regardless  of 
expense ; — and  it  threatens  to  come  to  little :  courage,  poor 
graadfiahtr.  Here  m  a  new  second  edition  of  a  Friedricli, 
the  flxst  having  gone  off  with  so  little  effsot.  This  one's 
back  is  still  unbroken ;  his  life  seedfield  not  yet  filled  with 
tares  or  thorns.  Who  knows  but  Heaven  will  be  kinder  to 
this  one?  Heaven  was  much  kinder  to  this  one — him 
Haavea  bad  kneaded  of  more  potent  stuff;  a  mighty  fellow 
this  one, and  a  strange;  related  not  only  to  the  nphoUteriea 
and  heraldic  ooUeget,  bat  to  the  sphecd-hamonies  and  the 
divine  and  demonic  powers ;  of  a  swift,  far>darting  nature 
this  one,  like  an  Apollo  cUd  in  sunbeams,  and  in  lightning! 


(after  his  sort),  and  with  a  back  whidi  all  the  wwU  toild 
not  succeed  in  breaking !  Yes,  if  by  most  rare  ehaoce  tiut 
were  indeed  a  nev  man  of  geuuis,  born  into  the  parbllod 
rotten  century,  in  the  acknowledged  rank  of  a  kiag  there, 
man  of  genius,  that  in  to  say,  man  of  originality  and  vivaeii;, 
capable  of  seeing  with  his  eyes  and  iueapaUe  ef  netbaUevias 
what  he  sees; — then  truly  1 — Bat  as  yet  none  knows;  tiie 
poor  old  grandfather  never  knew. 

The  relation  between  the  sphere  barmoBiea,  the 
demonic  and  the  Divine  powers,  and  the  nmek 
whipped  Crown  Pcince,  or  the  suoceBaful  general, 
king,  and  statesman,  is  not  easilj  seen.  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  occasionallj  orthodox,  and  if  he  supposes 
that  the  Crown  Prince  came  under  the  infloeooe 
of  Divine  powers,  either  while  in  that  oapacttj  or 
subsequently,  we  can  also  ondersiand  tiiat  he 
would  be,  by  demonic  powers,  plaoed  under  teap- 
tation ;  but  we  could  not  see  any  eonnection  be- 
tween them  and  the  sphere  harmonies ;  yet,  first, 
can  any  one  analyse  and  explain  these  sphere 
harmonies  ?  What  on  earth  are  they  F  Bather 
wliat  not  of  the  earth  are  they  P  We  have  besrd 
the  phraseology,  or  something  like  it^  applied  to 
the  regularity  of  the  planets  and  the  atara.  The 
connexion  there — viz.,  between  then  and  Frede- 
rick the  Ghreat — is  unknown. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  Mr.  Gariyie's  works 
what  period  of  time  he  thinks  worthy  of  hb  piaiae 
— if  any.  The  last  was,  according  to  hia,  a  par- 
blind  and  rotten  century.  The  preaent  is  an  eb- 
quent  speaking,  talking,  and  writing  a^>e — oci 
working.  The  present^  on  the  other  baud,  we  hold, 
is  pre-eminently  a  hard-working  ceutarj.  K  hs 
done  more  work  than  all  its  predecesaora  aiaeaihe 
middle  ages — more  real  work ;  and  its  life  is  Ikik 
more  than  half  over. 

Mr.  Carlyle 's  heroes  are  generally  dimb,  inarti- 
culate poets.  If  they  are  too  stupid  to  talk  mu^ 
he  is  better  pleased  with  them.  They  do  not  bL- 
hibit  their  deficiencies  to  the  world.  He  soeanot, 
or  wishes  not  to  see»  thai  they  are  sssm^  onagtast 
gift.  They  are  rough,  sarcastic^  sulky  men,  goe- 
rally,  who  will  not  speak,  but  could  if  they  wooid. 
So  say  the  Africans  of  the  baboons,  to  wfaoai,  ia 
point  of  pleasantness  and  politeness,  some  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  heroes  bore  a  not  speaking  but  stiikicc 
resemblance.  The  Africans  say  that  tbeae  erea- 
tures  oould  speak  if  they  would,  and  tbey  will  nv>t, 
because  the  men  might  seize  them,  and  eoov^ 
them  into  slaves.  Mr.  Carlyle'a  Gerosaa  licrces 
declined  to  say  much,  because  they  did  not  wast 
to  be  oommitted.  *'  Liiera  Scripia  aunw//*  and  » 
they  even  wrote  without  caution. 

After  mentioning  the  birth,  and  date  oC  the 
birth,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  ohap.  esi.,  ia  oiber 
divisions,  as  aforesaid,  Mr.  Carlyle  afibrdt  sa 
information  of  the  father  and  mother  of  tlie  great 
hero.  This  is,  we  hold,  natural,  and  if  tbe  autboi 
had  stopped  that  affair  with  this  chapter,  and  wdda 
another  upon  the  state  of  Prosaia  wbea  Frederid 
the  Great  came  into  poaseaaioii,  he  would  Wve  don 
well ;  but  we  never  get  quit  of  the  Failier  unt 
the  close  of  the  second  Tolumey  and  not  even  the 
of  the  mother.     They  were  both  so   '^'^■wntial  t 


Ike  6f«at  Frederick,  that  wo  couM  bear  with  many 
particulars  respecting  them ;  but  as  we  read  for- 
ward we  are  evidently  retrograding.  Chapter  ir. 
is  devoted  to  father's  mother.  That  lady  had 
soneihtng  attraeiive  ia  her.  All  ladies  have— at 
least,  all  good  ladies— and  that  is  a  very  improper 
eipressioD»  inconsistent  with  our  Saxon  language, 
in  whick  ladj  implies  goodness,  or  charity  and 
ahnigiviflg^ 

h  is  clear  that  Mr.  Carlyle  writes  history  as 
people  read  Hebrew  books,  beginning  at  the  end 
and  going  upwards ;  or,  as  travellers  from  foreign 
lands  trace  the  rivers  of  a  new  country,  ommenc- 
iflg  generally  with  the  mouth,  because  they  reach 
that  first.  Grandmother  might  even  be  admitted 
among  the  accessories  and  necessaries  of  the  Qreat 
Frederick.  An  old  Scotch  Lord  Advocate  might 
have  held  her  to  be  an  abettor  and  aider  before  the 
fact.  We  could  let  her  pass,  therefore,  without 
any  comment ;  but  what  good  can  come  of  drag- 
ging in  all  the  relatives  of  departed  worth  when 
writing  its  biography. 

It  seems,  however,  more  than  unnecessary  to 
explaui  the  private  affairs  of  every  relative  by  the 
father's  and  mother's  side  for  many  generations ;  and 
yet  that  course  is  pursued  in  these  volumes. 
Eiwderich  Wilhelro,  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  was  at  Hanover  when  an  evil  affair  occurred 
in  tho  deotoral  famUy.  There  had  been  curious 
«r«porta  against  the  conduct  of  the  lady  who  should 
ba^e  been,  in  course  of  time.  Queen  of  Britain, 
Irat  who  was  then  the  wife  of  George,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  }  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Colonel  Konigsmark  disappeared  suddenly 
from  Court  and  was  seen  no  more  in  this  world, 
while  the  Princess  was  immured,  from  that  day 
onwards  through  a  long  life,  in  a  country  palace 
belonging  to  the  family  far  out  of  the  common 
currents  of  existence.  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  this  story 
in  telling  ns  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  the 
imprisoned  princess  stood  in  the  relation  of  mother's 
mother. 

TJnde  Oeorge  again,  Kurprioz  George  Ladwig  (Electoral 
Prince  and  heir  apparent),  who  became  George  I.  of  England  ; 
he,  always  a  tacitarn,  satamine,  somewhat  grim  visaged 
maD,  not  withoat  thoughts  of  his  own,  but  mostly  inarticu- 
late thoughts,  was,  just  at  this  time,  in  a  deep  domestic  in* 
tricacy.  Uncle  George  the  Kurprinz  was  painfully  detecting, 
in  these  very  months,  that  his  august  spouse  and  cousin,  a 
brilliant,  not  uninjured  bdy,  had  become  an  indignant, 
iDJoring  one — that  she  had  gone,  and  was  going,  far  astray 
in  her  walk  of  life  !  Thus,  all  is  not  radiance  at  Hanover 
either,  ninth  Elector  though  we  arc ;  but  in  the  soft  sunlight 
there  quivera  a  streak  of  the  blackness  of  rcry  Erebus  withal. 
Kurprinz  George,  I  think,  though  he,  too,  is  said  to  have 
been  good  to  the  boy,  could  not  take  much  interest  in  this 
biurly  nephew  of  hit  just  now.  Sure  enough  it  was  in  this 
year,  1093,  that  the  lamed  Konigsmark  tragedy  came  ripen- 
iDg  fast  towards  a  crisis  in  Hanover,  and  neit  year  the 
cataatrophe  arrived.  A  most  tragic  business !  of  which  the 
littto  boy,  now  here,  will  know  more  one  day.  Perhaps  it 
^irsa  on  this  very  Tisit — on  one  visit  it  credibly  was— that 
Sophie  Charlotte  witnessed  a  sad  scene  in  the  Schloss  of 
BanoTer ;  high  words  rising  where  low  ooobgs  had  been 
joiore  appropriate ;  harsh  words,  malually  lecriminative, 
rifling  ever  higher ;  ending,  it  is  thought,  io  things  or  me- 
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A«Mlia  of  BagUnd*    The  foar  joang  people,  who 
were  personallj  concerned,  were  all  most  desirous 
of  this  family  re-union,  and  they  were  all  disap- 
pointed.    Whether  any,  or  what  good  came  out  of 
their  disappointment  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell. 
We  should  say  evil,  perhaps.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
died  early,  and  never  become  King.     The  Princess 
Wilhelmina,  who  had  been  designed  for  him,  was 
a  remarkably  clever  person  like  her  brother,  and  an 
excellent  author,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  discovered,  to 
his  inexpressible  convenience.     She  was  married, 
ultimately,  to  a  small  German  chieftan,  and  conld 
cut  no  great  figure  in  the  world,  except  by  taking 
notes  and   writing  up  her  reminiscences.      Her 
brother,  while  Crown  Prince,  evidently  was  anxious 
for  the  marriage  with  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  he 
was  not  anxious  for  the  union  with  the  lady  who 
subsequently  became  his  Queen.      It  is  probable 
that  his  character  might  have  been  changed  con- 
siderably by  the  success  of  his  own  plans  ;  namely, 
the  great  double  marriage  which  occupies  one-half 
of  the  second  volume  with  a  March  wind's  dry- 
ness ;  being  a  most  fatiguing  record  of  negotiations 
which  were  to  end  in  nothing,  or  only  in  the 
smoke  of  Frederich  Wilhelm*s  tobacco  Parliament. 
The  lady  of  IlauDver  who  became  the  first  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  is  chiefly  distinguislied  in  these 
volumes  as  father's  mother  to  their  chief  subject ; 
or  the  person  who  is  to  become  the  chief  subject 
of  the  succeeding  volumes ;  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  more  than  the  ordinary  learning  of  Queens 
in  her,  or  perhaps,  in  any  other  day  j  and  we  do 
not  insinuate  thereby  that  Queens  are  less  learned 
than  other  ladies  of  their  land,  in  their  time ;  for 
that  would  be  untrue.     This  Sophie  Charlotte  did 
not  particularly  love  her  husband.    They  were  not 
persons  of  the  same  turn  of  mind.     They  were  man 
and  woman  reversed.     He  was  fond  of  pageantry 
and  show.     The  Queen  was  addicted  to  philosophy 
and  theology.     Her  first  child  died  early  iu  life. 
The  second  was  Frederich  Wilhelm,'to  whom  she 
was    attached    very   much — so   much    that   Mr. 
Carlyle  writes  that  she  had,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
of  very  precious  property.     She  kept  him  beside 
her  for  a  long  time  endeavouring  to  make  him 
more   philosophical,   and   less   miserly   than    his 
nature.     She  was  unsuccessful ;  but  when  he  went 
to  travel  she   made  sketches ;    sketched  a  heart, 
wrote  "  parti'*  beside  it — she  had  parted  with  her 
heart,  and  so  in  a  few  months  ihereafter  she  went 
over  to  Hanover,  and  died  there  amid  the  friends 
and  scenes  of  her  girlhood,  still,  at  death,  a  very 
young  person,  who  had  lived  not  by  any  means  an 
agreeable  life.     She  impressed  the  Calvanistic  or 
French  Huguenot  doctrine  upon  the  court  party  of 
Prussia,  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran,  which  was 
the  popular  view  of  Protestantism  in  Prussia  then, 
as  perhaps  it  may  be  at  the  present  time.    Her 
education  had  been  conducted  by  French  Protes- 
tant ladies.     She   spoke  and   wrote,  in   ordinary 
circumstances,  the  French  language,  which  was  to 
all  continental  courts  then  what  it  still  is  in  diplo- 
macy and  Eussia — the  standard  tongue.    She  held 


disputatious  with  philosopherfi,  and  th«8  locords 
part  of  one  of  her  conversations.  She  writes  of  it, 
"Liebuitz  talked  to  me  of  the  infinitely  Uitle 
('  de  rinfiniment  petit')  mon  dieu,  as  if  I  did  cot 
know  enough  of  that."  For  this  error  the  Liebmtz 
shade  should  seek  pardon  from  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his 
readers ;  because  this  phrase  "  de  rinfiniment 
petit,"  has  caught  our  philoi'^pher's  ear,  and  le 
repeats  it  until  one  gets  sick  of  the  nonseoBe. 
"The  infinitely  little"  may  do  very  well  as  an 
absurd  expression  in  daily  use  with  absurd  persons; 
but  no  such  thing  ever  ean  be,  or  is.  The  inS- 
nitely  little  cannot  exbt.  It  is  a  contradict ioa  in 
language.  The  infinitely  great  is  almost  equdlj 
absurd.  Speaking  strictly,  is  is  altogether  so. 
The  infinitely  little  b  only  droller  by  contrast ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  find  its  occurrence  and  recurreDce 
in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  masters  of  style,  or  tbe 
founder  of  a  new  style. 

Frederich  Wilhelm's  father  has  chapter  v.  for 
his  own  use ;  more  than  he  deserves,  being  tbe 
money  spending  HohenzoUern ;  an  empty,  weak 
man,  very  fond  of  exhibitions  and  stage  eSeot ;  to 
whom  it  happened  that  by  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  elevation  of  the  family  from  electoral 
rank  to  kingly  state  occurred  in  his  daj.  Thatwu 
a  great  matter  for  him.  Nothing  grea^r  oould 
have  occurred,  unless  by  some  misfortune  i^  }ad 
been  made  Kaiser.  He  was  particular  ia  all  ike 
manceuvres  and  solemnities  of  thecoronaUoa;  aod 
as  that  had  to  bo  done  in  his  days  and  ou  his  W 
for  the  first  time,  he  made  a  great  business  Qf  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  an  anecdote  of  his 
Queen  in  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  to  yUc^ 
he  attached  great  importance. 


In  rII  which  sublimttles,  the  ooe  thing  tfatt 
hnman  inem3ry  is  not  in  theu  folio*«at  aU,  b«t  is 
to  be  a  fact  not  the  less ;  Electress  Charlotte*! — dov  Qseta 
Charlotte's » very  strange  condact  on  the  occasion.    I«r 
she  cared  not  ranch  about  crowns,  or  opholstefj  msgoil- 
cencies  of  any  kind  ;  but  had  meditated  fron  of  oU  on  ibr 
infioitely  little^  and  under  these gennflexiou,  risings, Httiafa. 
grimacings  on  rII  parts,  and  the  endless  drooingr  doqaeteesf 
Bishops,  invoking   heaven,  her  cftntd,  not  iU-hnoiurcd  or 
oiTensively  ostensible,  was  hetirtfelt  and  transceadfat.    At 
one  time  of  the  proceedings— Bishop  this  and  Chaaeelbr 
that  droning  their  ampty  grandiloquences  at  dticretim— j 
Sophie  Charlotte  was  distinctly  seen  to  smii^{ie  ost  %tr\ 
snuff-box— being  addicted  to  that  rakish  pnctice — a»d  Ciifl^ 
solace  herself  wiih  a  delicate  little  pineti  of  aiutff— nspetl 
tobacco,  tobacco-rape— called   by  mortals   rape  or  raper. 
There  is   no  donbt  about  it,  aud   the  new  King  hiaself 
noticed  her,  and   hurled  back  a  look  of  direfd  maatsey, 
which  could  not  help  the  matter,  and  was  only  losi  in  air— ^ 
a  memorable  little  action,  and  almost  aymbolie  m  Um  Am 
Prussian  coronation.     '*  Tea,  we  are  kings,  ani  are  got  so 
near  tho  stars,  not  nearer, :  and  yon  invoke  tbe  gods  in  tli&kJ 

tremendously  long-winded  manner;   and  I Heavens!    I 

have  my  snnff-box  by  me  at  last!"  Thoa  wearied,  p^tieofc 
heroine;  cognisant  of  the  inftaitely  little !  This  ajaboiic 
pinch  of  snoff  is  fragrant  all  along  in  Pmsaiaa  hirtoiy— -i^ 
frajranoy  of  humble  verity  in  the  middle  of  all  n;y«l  dc 
other  ostentations;  inexorable  quiet  protest  against  cftnt^ 
done  with  such  simplicity— is  Sophia  Chailotte^s  ^ynboUs 
pinch  of  snnff.  She  was  always  considered  tootethivg  of  t 
republican  Queen. 


The  Queen  haYing  accaatoiiied  lienelt  lo  the 


occasional  use  of  tobacco  rapee — took  a  pinch  of 
Bliuffamid  a  duU  long  service;  and  there  was  neyer 
a  pinch  of  snuff  among  the  multitude  that  have 
been  taken  in  improper  places,  and  during  dull 
sermons,  so  celebrated.  It  might  have  been 
against  rojal  etiquette  to  take  snuff  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  that  etiquette  having  been  once 
discarded  and  overtopped,  the  Queen  used  her 
j)rivilege  exactly  where  it  was  needed,  and  the 
event  scarcely  requires  a  niche  in  history.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  making  as  much  of  the  infinitely  little 
as  nothing  will  carry  well. 

Tlie  second  book  performs  the  most  extraordi- 
nary movement  in  history,  for  after  having  con- 
ferred on  us  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known 
concerning  these  ancestors  of  his  hero  in  book  first 
— at  the  commencement  of  the  second  book  Mr. 
Carlyle  takes  us  all  back  to  near  the  beginning  of 
the  world ;  and,  at  any  rate,  of  Brandcnburgh  and 
Preussen — poor  benighted  heathen  lands  then,  and 
for  many  years  after  that  then.  When  some  dis- 
tance has  been  read  through  representing  time 
which  cannot  be  dated  specifically,  we  reach  the 
alarming  statement — "Five  hundred  years  of 
violent  unrecorded  fighting,  abstruse  quarrel  with 
their  new  neighbours  in  settling  the  marches." 

The  Sclave  race  had  got  into  these  regions 
during  that  half  millennium ;  and  it  seemed  a 
difficult  thing  to  get  them  out  again,  which  re- 
quired all  that  time,  if  it  ever  was  accomplished. 
Klore  formally  then,  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  another 
commencement  with  Henry  the  Fowler,  first  of  the 
German  kaisers — perhaps,  at  any  rate,  the  first 
king  of  the  Germans,  after  the  Charlemagne 
disorder;  who  did  not  wish  for  the  bosiness  either, 
bat  WAS  amvamg  himself  with  his  hawks  and  herons 
when  the  messengers  arrived  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  fly  at  higher  game  henceforward,  for  the 
Germans  had  elected  him  as  their  king.  He  re- 
signed his  hawk  hunting  straightway,  and  went  at 
ibe  Solaves  in  great  earnestness.  One  of  his 
aohievements,  done  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago, 
was  the  capture  of  Brannibor,  chief  city  of  a 
tribe  of  Sclaves,  denominated  the  Wends,  who 
were  caught  unexpectedly  on  a  wintry  morning  by 
the  German,  who  had  marched  his  men  over  frozen 
bogs  for  that  particular  purpose.  We  may  be 
sure  that  multitudes  of  these  poor  Wends  never 
saw  the  evening  of  that  morning.  Names  are  not 
so  easily  beaten  out  as  races.  Tl^e  former  some- 
times survive  the  men  who  conferred  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, Brannibor  is  supposed  to  have  become 
Brandenburgh  ;  and  from  the  Sclave  "  bor"  came 
our  "  burgh.'*  The  Wends  retook  the  place  one 
hundred  yeara  afterwards,,  and  in  their  turn  in. 
dulged  in  great  slaughter  of  Christians,  and  esta- 
blished  idols.  That,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end, 
and  afterwards  came  the  conversion  of  Preussen, 
partly  by  beating,  partly  by  preaching — chiefly  by 
beating.  It  was  heatiien  before  that  time.  A 
body  of  knights  were  formed,  partly  to  aocomplish 
that,  and  also  other  work.  It  was  a  favourite 
comblDation  that,  of  monkish  knights,  who,  with 
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THE  SktlVQB  AND  XK>1NGS  OF  FERllCOtlBE. 


BfaodeabHrgh,  wHh  Margarei  Poadiinoutb,  of  the 
Tjrol,  is  thus  described : — 

Not  a  lovely  bride  at  all,  this  Moaltatche ;  who  is  verging 
BOW  towards  mildle  life  withal,  tnd  has  had  eaoogh  to  eross 
her  in  the  world.  Waa  already  married  Ibirteea  years  ago  ; 
not  wisely  or  by  any  means  too  well.  A  terrible  dragon  of 
a  woman  ;  has  been  in  nameless  domestic  quarrels  ;  in  wars 
and  sieges  with  rebellions  vafsals ;  claps  y on  an  iron  cap  on 
har  head,  and  takes  the  ield  when  need  is ;  farioas  she -bear 
of  the  Tyrol.  Bot  she  has  immense  possessions,  if  wanting 
in  female  charms.  She  came  by  mothers  from  that  Dnke  of 
Meran  whom  we  saw  get  his  death  (for  cause),  in  the  Flas- 
senbargh,  a  hundred  years  ago.  Her  ancestor  was  hosband 
to  a  sister  of  that  homicided  dake :  from  him  she  inherits 
the  Tyrol,  Cariathia  Styria ;  is  herself  an  only  ehild,  the 
last  of  a  lino ;  hngest  heiress  now  going,  so  that  in  spite  of 
the  month  and  hamonr,  she  has  not  wanted  for  wooer^s — 
especially  prndent  fathers  wooing  her  for  their  sons.  In  her 
father's  lifetime,  Johann  King  of  Bohemia,  always  awake  to 
Moh  aymptoms  of  things,  and  having  very  pecnKar  interests 
hi  this  caae,  oonrted  and  got  her  for  his  crown  prince  (as  we 
J  net  saw),  a  youth  of  great  outlooks,  outlooks  towards 
Kaisership  itself  perhaps  ;  to  whom  she  was  wedded  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  duly  brought  the  Tyrol  for  heritage,  but  with 
the  worst  results — the  heritage  could  not  b?  had  without 
strife  with  Austria,  which  likewise  had  claims.  Far  worse 
the  marriage  itself  went  awry :  Johann's  crown  prince  was 
a  soft  natnred  Herr— say  the  books :  why  bring  your  big 
she-bear  into  a  poor  deer'sden  P  Enough,  the  marriage  came  to 
nothing,  except  to  huge  brawlings  far  enough  away  from  us  : 
and  Margaret  Pouehmonth  has  now  divorced  her  Bohemian 
erown  prince  as  a  nullity ;  and  again  weds,  on  similar 
terms,  Kaiser  Lodwig^s  son,  oar  Brandon  burgh  Kinfarst,  who 
hopes  possibly  thai  he  now  may  snceeed  as  Kaiser,  on  the 
strength  of  his  father  and  of  the  Tyrol,  which  turned  out 
hr  utberwine. 


The  marriage  was  dooe  in  the  ehnreh  of  laaaprack,  lOlii 
Feb.  1342  (for  we  love  to  be  particular).  Kaiser  Ladvif*s  a 

h^ippy  man,  and  many  princes  of  the  empire,  lookiag  on. 
little  thinking  what  a  coil  it  woold  prove.  At  the  bifrh 
altar  she  split  off  her  veil  (symbol  of  wifehood  or  widow- 
hood),  and  put  on  a  Jung  fern  kranE  (maiden's  garland), 
symbolically  testifying  how  happy  Ladwig  junior  still  vat. 
They  had  a  son  by  and  by ;  bat  their  course  othecwisc^  aai 
indeed  this  wise  too,  was  mnoh  chequered. 

King  Johanii,  seeing  the  Tyrol  gone  in  this  manner, 
glowered  terribly  on  his  crown  prince;  flung  bim  aside  as  a 
nullity,  **  Go  to  Moravia,  ont  of  siglit,  on  an  apanage  yea ; 
be  crown  prince  no  longer  !*'  And  took  to  fighting  Kmex 
Lndwig ;  coUeagued  diligently  with  the  hostile  Pope,  wiik 
the  kiug  of  France;  intrigued  and  colleagncd  far  and  witle. 

No  good  came  of  that  marriage,  or,  indeed,  o' 
the  she-bear  of  the  Tyrol,  in  any  way ;  sfxie  lo 
Brandenburgh,  thus  held  by  other  states  as  in 
appanage,  until,  as  we  hare  seen,  a  rich  Hoben- 
Kollern,  wlio  had  .made  money  in  fighting,  and  hf 
various  other  methods,  came  into  possession,  iar 
£200,000,  in  1417. 

Then  commences  with  that  year  the  history  ot 
the  HohenzoUems,  in  connection  with  their  nocth- 
ern  possessions.  A  dreary  history  for  a  long 
period.  In  recounting  these  affairs,  Mr.  Carlyle 
uses  the  combination  word— dry-as-dust,  certainly 
six  hundred  times.  He  might  hare  employed  it  a 
thousand  times,  but  why  then  torment  ns  with  the 
business,  in  a  history  of  Frederick  the  Gfoit, 
which  is  to  oommosoe  with  the  publicaiiim  oC  ihe 
third  Tolume. 


THE  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OP  PERNCOMBE. 


A  PRETTT  little  Tillage  is  Pemcombe,  even  among 
the  many  charming  little  spots  of  the  West.  It  is 
nestled  so  cosily  among  its  fine  old  trees,  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  long  line  of  hills  that  extend, 
crowned  by  a  turnpike  road,  for  many  miles.  It 
was  formerly  a  very  busy  and  well -frequented 
thoroughfare,  being  on  the  road  to  Bath  ;  so  that 
it  emild  boast  its  two  mail  coaches,  besides  num- 
berless waggons,  carts,  and  carriages.  But  all  its 
glories  are  faded  now ;  for  the  long,  regular  iron 
roads  have  superseded  it,  and  all  its  regular  traffic 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  huge  steam  monster.  It  is 
now  left  almost  in  solitude,  this  forsaken  highway 
— broken  occasionally  by  the  chance  intercourse 
of  one  village  with  another,  or  sometimes  a  few 
loads  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  or 
great  waggohs  piled  with  bright  variegated  apples 
for  the  cider  press.  So,  you  must  either  be  a 
traveller  for  some  commercial  house,  or  wanderer 
in  search  of  change  and  amusement,  if  you  should 
••  happen,"  as  we  say,  on  our  road.  You  have 
journeyed,  perhaps,  for  some  time,  along  the  high- 
way, overlooking  wide-spread  levels  on  each  side, 
stretching  far  away;  covered  with  broad  green 
ineadows  studded  wi^  cattle,  and  varied  here  and 


there  by  the  rich  brown  of  newly  turned  earlfa,  c* 
the  tender  verdure  of  a  young  springiog  crap. 
You  can  hardly  fail  to  be  charmed,  however,  with 
one  particular  spot,  the  entrance  to  the  villa^  of 
Ferncombe  Mayor.  There  is  a  nice  liulc  bdt  of 
plantation  on  each  side  of  you — that  on  the  1^, 
bavins;  tall  Scotch  firs,  with  long  bare  steaH» 
throu<;h  which  jou  get  picturesque  glimpses  eC 
sunny  meadows,  lying  far  below,  dotted  ^tli  pretty 
villages,  and  detached  farmhouses,  gleaming  whole 
in  the  distanee. 

The  little  slip  of  plantation  on  the  right  ts  nore 
juvenile,  and  evidently  newly  planted ;  and  the 
regular  dwarf  firs  and  larches  look  as  if  they  evght 
io  be  lighted  up  with  little  wax  tapers,  and  hui^ 
with  bon-bons  for  Christmas  trees ;  or,  in  winter, 
when  they  are  all  frosted  and  glittering  with  saow, 
as  if  they  were  awaiting  a  twelfth  cake.  Oa  the 
right,  you  come  to  a  green  lane  down  a  k^— ea 
the  one  side  is  a  pretty  little  rustic  lodge,  with 
pointed  windows,  and  thatched  roof,  and  a  qnaiiit 
porch,  smothered  in  clematis  and  henoysuekle ;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  a  fine  old  6r  tree, 
tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  numtled  rkUy 
with  luxuriant  ivy.     Affixed  \o  it,  whik  a 
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trail  or  two  of  ivy  wreaths  round  it,  a  white  hoard 
informs  you  it  leads  to  Ferncomhe  and  Dodding- 
ton.  The  lane  is  cut  hetween  two  steep  banks  of 
earth  ;  for  it  is  much  below  the  level  of  the  green 
fields  on  either  hand,  and  a  delicious  scrambling 
hedge  rises  high  abovt  your  head  on  each  side. 
Here  are  to  be  found  numberless  treasures ;  the 
earliest  white  violets  that  fill  the  air  with  their 
'perfume  on  the  first  warm  day  in  spring  ;  the  first 
tuft  of  delicate  primroses,  and  tlie  pretty  lilac 
orciiisos.  It  is  the  haunt  of  innumerable  butter- 
flies, from  the  little  blue  argus  to  that  regal  ard 
beautiful  creature,  the  peacock  butterfly,  or  his 
commoner  cousin,  tho  red  admiral,  whose  rich  tints 
and  markings  any  lady  may  covet  for  a  Cashmere. 
Here,  too,  on  warm  summer  evenings,  you  may 
hear  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper ;  or,  if  it  is  early, 
you  may  see  the  darting,  rapid  movement  of  the 
dragon  fly,  adorned  in  his  cuirass  of  green  and 
gold. 

The  lane  is  overshadowed  by  fine  old  elms, 
whose  branches  meet  overhead,  so  that  the  colony 
of  rooks  have  easy  access  to  each  part  of  their 
airy  village.  Rare  old  birds  are  they  ;  and  I 
always  hail  their  spring  advent  to  the  place. 
Such  cawings  and  congratulations  take  place — 
such  rustling  and  settling — such  journeys  back- 
wards and  forwards  I  The  whole  seems  one  vast 
commotion  for  the  first  few  days ;  and  with  their 
arranging  and  building,  the  road  below  is  strewn 
quite  thickly  with  twigs  and  small  branches,  un- 
ceremoniously removed  by  them  when  in  their  way. 
Great  is  the  harvest  to  old  Tommy  Lane  and 
Judilh  Pratt's  swarm  of  half  clothed  children,  who 
locate  themselves  there  for  the  time  being,  and 
many  a  crock  and  nettle  is  boiled  by  the  aid  of  the 
"  vier  *ood"  sent  down  by  the  black  coated 
gentry  on  high.  I  do  love  to  hear  them  on  a  quiet 
warm  day  ;  the  caWs  come  softened  by  the  distance 
until  they  are  really  almost  musical.  At  any  rate, 
they  seem  quite  intelligible;  for  you  can  fully 
realize  Father  Rook's  satisfaction  over  some 
choice  morsel  just  brought  home ;  or  Mother 
Rook's  sharp  hurried  admonition  to  the  young 
ones,  not  to  fall  out  of  the  nest.  They  arc  objects 
of  unfailing  interest  to  me,  from  their  first  coming, 
as  I  said  before,  to  their  annual  migration  in  the 
late  autumn.  They  get  somehow  through  that 
murderous  ordeal  of  their  lives,  the  May  rook- 
shooting  ;  that  barbarous  attempt  at  sport  by  the 
country  clodhoppers,  and  fast  young  farmers,  which 
consists  of  aiming  at  the  poor  useful  creatures  with 
all  sorts  of  rusty  aud  dangerous  old  firearms,  and 
hitting  or  maiming  one  out  of  every  twenty. 
They  then  carry  their  battered  trophies  proudly 
home,  to  be  made  up  into  a  horrible  and  uneatable 
compound,  called  "  rook  pie,"  an  esteemed  dainty 
in  those  uncivilized  regions.  This  dreaded  season 
safely  over,  they  lead  pretty  peaceable  lives,  and 
but  little  is  heard  or  seen  of  them  till  the  end  of 
the  summer.  They  finish  up  their  duties  at  the 
wheat-sowing,  for  which  they  undoubtedly  wait, 
and  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  worms  and  grubs  in  the 


track  of  the  man  who  is  *'  righting  lands.**  This 
I  must  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  in 
turning  over  the  furrow  of  earth  on  the  seed,  aa  it 
is  dropped  by  the  sower  ahead.  This  last  duty 
accomplished,  their  journeys  seem  to  become  more 
desultory,  and  further  extended ;  till,  at  last,  after 
a  good  many  preliminary  caws,  and  circling  evolu- 
tions, they  take  flight  for  their  winter  residence, 
one  of  the  deeply  wooded  combes  of  the  Guantock 
Hills,  there  to  remain  till  the  period  of  their  spring 
visit  to  us  returns. 

We  will  now  leave  our  sable  friends  to  their 
breezy  rockings  nnd  gossips,  and  go  a  little  fur- 
ther on  our  way,  and  enter  the  village.  We  do 
not  possess  that  ancient  village  requisite  a  green, 
but  the  want  is  amply  supplied,  we  think,  by  an 
open  space  at  the  meeting  of  the  three  roads,  in 
the  centre  of  which  space,  stands  an  old  time- 
honoured  elm  —  "the  tree**  and  "our  tree" 
par  excellence,  to  every  branch  of  whose  knotted 
old  trunk,  we  Ferncombians  pay  the  moat  devoted 
worship  and  honour,  and  in  every  one  of  whose 
leafy  branches  we  are  personally  interested.  The 
very  twisted  fibrous  roots,  wreathing  like  huge 
snakes  all  round  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  tripping  up  many  a  toddling  elf,  are  tied  to 
our  very  heart-strings.  I  feel  a  calm  conviction 
that  were  the  "place  **  on  fire  from  cellar  to  attic, 
it  would  cause  but  a  weak  excitement,  compared 
with  the  fall  or  destruction  of  our  cherished  tree. 
Even  when  a  limb  goes,  as  it  will  do  sometimes, 
from  the  same  disease  that  afflicts  ill-constructed 
governments  or  boroughs,  i.e,,  rottenness  at  the 
core,  it  is  talked  of  far  and  near  as  a  sort  of 
family  misfortune,  and  forms  a  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  market-day  ordinary.  It  plays  no  unim- 
portant part  in  village  matters,  for  it  is  as 
full  of  rusty  iron  in  the  shape  of  nails,  tacks, 
brads,  and  all  their  various  classes,  as  the  shop  of 
a  marine  stores  dealer.  To  it  are  affixed  all 
public  notices  of  lost,  stolen,  and  strayed,  all 
fresh  sales,  and  cattle  markets,  alarming  sacrifices, 
missionary  meetings,  and  such  like.  Tou  have 
only  to  watch  anyone  going  stealthily  up  to  the 
tree,  and  fixing  up  their  bill,  and  presently  Polly 
Tanner  will  rush  out,  leaving  the  bacon  frying  for 
her  husband's  dinner  to  get  as  black  as  a  coal, 
while  she  studies  the  paper.  Then,  up  hobbles 
Sam  Pople,  too  blind  to  read  it  when  he  gets 
there,  but  then  he  hears  Polly  spell  it  over  pro 
bono  publico.  Little  Bill,  the  blacksmith's  son 
and  heir,  is  screaming  himself  black  in  the  face, 
on  the  broad  of  his  back  in  his  cradle ;  but  he 
wastes  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  for  hb 
mother  is  at  the  tree,  too.  In  fact,  putting  a 
Femcombe  notice  in  the  Times,  would  be  like 
putting  a  candle  under  a  bushel,  compared  to  the 
publicity  the  same  would  attain  if  posted  ou  the 
tree.  Dear  old  tree  I  long  may  he  put  forth  his 
first  leaves,  tender  and  delicate  as  those  of  a 
sapling,  the  earliest  of  all  the  elms  round, 
and  long  may  he  flourish  like  a  venerable 
patriarch,  as  he  is,  although,  as  years  roll  on,  his 
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ODoe  ricU  luxuriant  foliage  gets  just  a  little  thianer, 
and  glimpses  of  blue  sky  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  between  his  great  limbs.      We  have  ten 
dcrly  and  carefully  done  our  best  for   him,    by 
girding  him  up  wiih  strong  iron  bands,  and  he 
has  already,  for  some  generations  past,  been  circled 
round  with  two  tiers  of  stone  steps,  to  the  great 
recreation  of  all  our  juveniles.     On  the  left  runs 
our  little  stream,  which  we  dignify  by  the  title  of 
Brook  Hayes.     It  goes  meandering  in  and   out  of 
the  village  in  the  oddest  way  in  the  world.     You 
think  you  have  just  lost  sight  of  it,  when  you  hear 
a  little  tinkle,  tinkle,  and  then  it  glides  through 
the  middle  of  Farmer  Spott*8  orchard,   its  course 
marked  by  the  bright  strip  of  greener  turf  on  each 
side,  and  fringed  with  little  rushes  and  pretly 
mosses.     You  fancy  now  it  must  be  done  for,  and 
you   turn  up   a  steep  narrow   lane,    pausing  to 
admire  the  graceful  arch  over  Widow  Mogg's  gate, 
made  of  slender  laburnum  trees,  that  in   spring 
set  round  the  entrance  to  her  pretty  little  garden 
plot,  are  like  the  golden  frame  of  a  picture.   While 
yon  are  gazing  at  her  carnations,  you  hear  a  tiny 
gurgle  and  bicker,  and  you  spy  the  brook  again, 
pattering  through  a  rough  but  picturesque  stone 
trough,  shaped  something  like  a  font,  and  with  an 
antique  iron  ladle  chained  by  the  side  to  drink  out 
of.     Now  you  think  you  have  fairly  earthed  your 
brook  at  last,  and  you  take  a  farewell   look  at  it, 
and  cross  over  to  the  "  drangway,"  as  it  is  called, 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  village.     This  little 
•  narrow  pathway  is  closely  shut  in  on  each  side, 
by  high  walls  clothed  thickly  with  ivy,   while  here 
and  theie  are  pretty  clumps  of  wall  spleen  wort 
and  rock  parsley,  varied  by  the  delicate  pink  stems 
of  the  wild  geranium.     As  you  near  the  bottom, 
for   it  drops    down   in   the   middle,   great  elder 
branches  overhead,  make  somewhat  of  a   twilight 
shade.     Perhaps  you  are  a  fern  lover,  as  most 
people  are  now-a  days,  and  you  are  scrambling  up 
to  get  a  nice  tuft  a  little  above  your  head,   when, 
snap  goes  the  crisp  elder  bough  in  your  hand,  and 
in  you   go,  splash !    over  your   thin   shoes    and 
ancles  in  that  treacherous  ubiquitous  Brook  Hayes, 
that   is   trickling   demurely  along  -between  the 
stepping   btoues.       Quietly   devoting   it    to  the 
amathematised  city  of  Palestine,  you  give   up  all 
idea   of    losing  sight    of  it,    and    nrc    therefore 
desperately  calm  when  you  meet  it,   as  you  un- 
doubtedly will,  winking  at  you  out  of  this  corner, 
and  smiling  broadly  at  you,  of  that,  until  you  come 
again  to  its  fountain  head,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village.     There  it  is,  Jeep  and  dirty — the  Elysium 
of  ducks  and  ragged  children— splashed  in,   waded 
in,  tumbled  in,  puddled  in,  made  dirt  pics  of  in, 
and  in  short,  applied  to  every  possible  use  and 
mixture  for  which  nature   and  human  ingenuity 
have  fitted  it.     For  the  convenience  of  foot  pas- 
sengers, it  is  crossed  by  a  little  rough  stone  arch — 
in  vallagc  parlance,  **  the  Bow"— and  overhung  by 
well-grown    chestnut   trees,  whose  beauty  during 
^heir  blossoming  time  is  something  wonderful. 


And  now  we  will  lastly  turn  onr  steps  to  our 
principal   show- place— our   Combe,   witb   all   its 
ferns,  from  which,  undoubtedly,  our  tillage  took 
ils  name.     And  a  wild  and  beautiful  little  ravine 
it  is ;  with,  of  course,  'our  perpetual  brook,  flow- 
ing from  end  to  end  of  it.     Indeed,  it  is  here  tbat 
Brook   Hayes  really  out-does  itself,    and  tinkles 
and  ripples  among  the  little  pebbles,  and  gushes 
and  glides  through  the  slippery  green  lichens  that 
coat  the  sides.     Here  does  our  brook  adorn  itself 
with  a  thick  and  graceful  fringe  of  the  "  hart's 
tongue"  fern,  whose  long  pendant  streamers  droop 
in  every  position  of  grace  and  beauty.    Nor  is  this 
its  sole  endowment,  fot  it  is  rich  in  its  floweriag 
treasures.     Here  it  hoards  op  the  pretty  water 
arrowhead,  with  its  pointed  leaf  and  blash-oolovred 
blossom  ;  tufts  of  the  little  bine,  smiling  forget  - 
me-not,  and  great  clumps  of  a  very  pretty  kind 
of  water  hellebore.     Further  on,  as  we  go,  great 
slabs  of  stono  are  thrown  across  its  path,  at  which 
it  frets,  and  rebels,  and  lashes  itself  in  great  pw- 
sion,  and  foams,  and,  in  tiny  wrath,  forms  a  sac- 
cession  of  waterfalls,  ending  in  one  larger  ooe, 
nearly  eight  feet  high,  where  Brook  Hayes  doe* 
its  work  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.     Great 
asheu  stems  grow  out  here  and  there,  and  streteh 
out  wide  arms  as  if  to  stay  the  torrent  of  its  anger. 
After  this  last  effort,  it  conducts  itself  more  peace- 
ably, as  if  exhausted  by  its  violent  exertions,  and 
meanders  on,  thick  with  cresses  and  brookliffle, 
peopled  with  great  water  beetles  and  spiders,  and 
whole  myriads  of  talkative  frogs.     At  last,  I  be- 
lieve, its  inglorious  end  is  in  a  large  pool,  used  as 
a  drinking-place  for  cattle ;  at  least,  no  one  his» 
as  yet,  traced  its  source  further,  although  some  day 
some  enterprising  Ferncombian  may  chronicle  ils 
further  doings. 

Tiic  sides  of  the  little  ravine  are  densely  wooded 
with  plenty  of  undergrowth  to  make  a  perfect  maxe 
of  greenery.  In  May,  the  calm,  clear  nights  are 
musical  with  the  notes  of  nightingales,  who  are 
great  frequenters  of  all  combes,  and  much  patro- 
nise ours.  In  fact,  the  whole  spot  seems  to  have 
been  kindly  intended  for  all  the  wooiugs  of  Fera- 
combe,  for  here  and  there  are  placed  rough  rustic 
seats,  just  holding  two,  all  entwined  with  ivy  and 
climbing  plants;  or  stone  slabs,  crusted  with  soft 
velvet  moss.  You  will,  also,  occasionally  come 
across  the  old  stump  of  a  tree,  and  even  that  has 
its  appropriate  ornament,  for  it  is  studded  and 
adorned  with  fungi.  Some  are  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  and  varied  and  spotted  like 
grey  plush  or  chinchilla,  and  some  are  of  a  rich, 
golden  orange.  Some  of  them  have  been  so  large 
they  would  make  a  dish  for  the  best  sised  fruit 
possible.  I  have  often  wondered  they  are  not  Kion 
valued,  for  they  are  all  pretty,  from  these  large 
ones  down  to  the  little  brilliant  scarlet  cap  atuies, 
fit  for  the  fairies*  own  goblets,  and  the  colours  and 
textures  are  as  beautiful  in  their  way  as  those  of 
wild-flowers. 

And  now  we  have  cpnducted  our  reader  so  long 


a  walk .  tUrougli  our  village,  it  is  only  kind  and 
courteous  to  give  him  a  littlo  breathing  space.  So 
we  will  release  him  for  the  present,  only  adding 
that,  should  Ferucombe  possess  any  interest  in  his 


eyes,  we  will,  at  some  futu 
wanderings,  and  introduce  1 
notabilities  and  odd  inhabit 
lage." 


SONNETS. 


What  is  the  Death,  that  we  full  often  dread, 
But  soBietimes  long  for,  and  yet  pity  those 
Who  pass  its  portals*  deeming  there  arose 
No' dawn  of  glory  o'er  the  holy  dead  P 
Death  oft  gives  treasures  which  are  ne  er  decayed. 
And  to  his  sileut  smileless  slaves  he  shews 
Foil  many  a  garden  of  delight,  where  grows 
The  fairest  flowers  whose  beauty  cannot  fade. 
Death  is  the  stilling  of  the  soul's  unrest — 
That  wild  unrest  which  all  true  spirits  know ; 
That  longing  after  nobler,  better,  things 
Than  earth  can  give  us.    Ob,  for  eagles  wings. 
That  I  might  flee  from  this  wide  world  of  woe. 
Where  I  by  unborn  sorrow  am  opprest. 

J.  G.  T. 


Oh  there  are  lovely  things  tin 
And  bear  the  soul  in  happy  ir 
That  silent,  starless  road,  whi 
The  realm  of  the  For  Ever. 
Which  sanctifieth  often  mortf 
And  smiling  Ilope,  and  all  thi 
Hide  Death's  unlovely  visage 
"Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  the 
To  the  true  Christian,  while  li 
Along  that  starless  and  mystc 
Which  leadeth  man  to  immori 
'Tis  but  Death's  shadow  all  t 
Soon  as  they  bid  farewell  to  1 
Their  eyes  behold  the  blessed 


POLITICAL    NAKRATIYE. 


The  political  proceedings  of  the  past  month  have 
been  a  little  more  active  than  those  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Mr.  Bright's  meetings  with  his  consti- 
tuents at  Birmingham  had  one  result.  They 
irritated  the  more  active  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
They  winced  under  his  charges,  not  less  because 
tliey  had  an  answer.  They  were  not  the  authors 
of  the  Russian  war,  and  their  families  suffered 
more  than  any  other  class  of  society  from  its 
battles.  The  only  mode  in  which  they  could  be 
cbarged  with  its  authorship  tnily,  is  from  their 
aversion  to  the  conflict,  and  the  jealousy  of  France 
which  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  supposed  had 
possessed  them. 

They  were  not  the  authors  of  the  Indian  war ; 
for  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  three  governor- 
sfaips  frequently,  and  the  chief  command  of  the 
army,  when  nothing  had  occurred  in  an  urgent 
way,  they  have  had  little  to  do  with  India.  By 
tbe  aid  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends,  consequent 
on  the  decree  of  Viscount  Palmerston  and  his 
friends,  pursuant  to  the  miserable  tergiversation  of 
tbe  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  friends,  the  aristocracy 
will  probably  have  more  to  do  with  India  in 
ftiture ;  not,  we  fear,  to  the  advantage  of  that 
country,  or  of  tlris. 

Mr.  Bright  committed  another  error  in  referring 
to  the  United  States  as  a  happier  land  than  ours, 
consequent  upon  the  superiority  of  its  political 


system.  Probably  so ;  yet  j 
in  the  United  States,  and  i 
still  for  war,  if  it  ^ill  proci 
land  ;  although  they  know  n 
their  present  possessions,  or  1 

Then,  these  United  Stat 
strange  prejudices,  one  of 
freedom  of  discussion — so  ad^ 
revolver?,  rifles,  or  at  Icai 
banishment,  conGscation,  imp 
many  districts.  A  man  spca 
life  in  his  hand  or  upon  li 
multitude  of  them  have  still  a 
is  only  a  "  vestige  of  creation, 
as  themselves.  When  the  vc 
upward  it  was  black  or  brown 
tact  with  the  slime  in  which  i 
of  generations  gradually  was! 
wearing  clothes,  we  have  gol 
niggers  are  not  so  far  forwan 
were  frogs,  when  ours  were 
coming  forward,  though,  and 
byand-bye,  ten  thousand  year 
"  not  yet  awhile.*'  A  t  presei 
So  say  an  apparent  majority  i 
would  release  from  filthy  a 
"black  brethren." 

Thus  we  assume  that  the 
supply  us  with  a  good  cxai 


wHh  eomi»lete  immhood  or  uniTcrsal  saffrege  would 
do  better  than  tbejare  able  to  perform.  It  is  an 
argument  of  an  unfortunate  nature  that  refers  us  to 
the  United  States  for  efidence  of  what  could  be 
done  under  universal  suffrage. 

Accordingly,  belted  earls  and  dukes,  with  a 
pedigree  hidden  in  the  mists  of  time's  mountains ; 
far  away  back  in  that  social  tunnel  of  the  middle- 
ages,  through  which  the  human  family  dashed  or 
were  driven  very  much  in  the  dark ;  have  taken 
the  platform,  and  have,  in  some  measure,  the  best 
of  the  argument  hitherto.  If  Mr.  Bright  had 
been  in  France,  he  would  have  been  coDdemned  to 
six  months  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £120,  like 
M.  Montalambert,  for  speaking  words  calculated  to 
make  different  classes  in  society  look  sulkily  at 
each  other ;  or  perchance  bite  each  other's  ears, 
and  scratch  each  other's  eyes. 

The  schism  created  in  the  reforming  interest  by 
the  Birmiogbam  manifesto  remains  still  something 
for  regret — a  chasm  that  daily  widens  and  will 
farther  widen.  The  cause  of  the  blunder  is  unin- 
telligible, for  it  is  impossible  to  bring  together  any 
great  meetings,  without  feeling,  if  men  will  not  see, 
that  this  rating  business  goes  badly  down,  and  is 
not  the  shape  of  the  thing  wanted.  It  is  a 
measure  for  bestowing  a  premium  on  early 
marriages. 

The  bill  when  brought  in  may  be  entitled  a 
measure  for  excluding  unmarried  men  from  the 
polling  booths.  It  is,  after  all,  something  in 
favour  of  the  rights  of  women  to  be  married. 
Necessarily  they  must  be  married  in  a  particular 
way.  They  must  not  be  married  into  furnished 
lodgings  ;  nor  into  unfurnished  lodgings ;  but  into 
a  home  or  house  of  their  own,^  known  to  the  parish 
officers  and  the  rate  collector. 

Some  of  the  Conservative  leaders  have  emerged 
from  the  sullen  silence  of  ignorance  respecting 
their  leaders'  intentions  to  advocate  equality  of 
representation.  Chief  among  them,  appear  Mr. 
Newdegate  and  Mr.  Spooner,  the  members  for 
North  Warwickshire.  The  former  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, says  that  the  boroughs  of  England  have 
far  more  than  their  fair  share  of  representation  at 
the  expense  of  the  counties.  To  that  the  Whig 
organs  reply  by  not  denying  the  assertion — we 
deny  it — but  by  saying  that  the  nice  balance  of 
interests  requires  it.  The  public,  we  think, 
henceforward  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  interests 
that  can  only  be  balanced  by  fictions  and  injustice. 
The  Whigs  balanced  interests  for  their  own  advan- 
tage at  the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  what  good 
has  come  out  of  it  ?  As  yet  only  vexation,  not 
from  the  bill — we  say  not  that ;  but  from  the  nice 
balance  of  interests.  If  the  landed  people,  their 
tenantry,  and  their  tenantry's  labourers,  are  inade- 
qoately  represented — be  justice  done  them — ruat 
coelum, 

"We  deny,  however,  Mr.  Newdegate's  conclusions 
— not  from  the  population  and  representation  of 
the  boroughs,  and  the  population  and  representa- 
tion of  the  counties ;  all  that  is  distinct.     We  deny 


that  many  of  the  nominalitios^for  borongfasare  mj 
more  than  delegatas  sent  by  tiia  Loni  of  tbe 
Manor.  Nobody  can  persuade  us  tiutt  the  eleskoii 
of  Stamford  were  seised  with  any  mddeaaad  la- 
accountable  passion  for  our  youngest  ju^Ua 
late  Lord  Advocate ;  not  at  first  sight  onI|,  bit 
before  they  had  even  seen  him.  Even  Mr.  Dew* 
degate  will  scarcely  suppose  that  the  members  for 
Tam worth  represent  borough  interests.  We  agree 
with  him  heartily  in  saying  that  the  boroughs  kave 
far  too  many  members ;  but  they  are  act  for  the 
right  places,  and  they  should  be  knotted  together 
in  groups,  or  thrown  into  the  counties,  ooe-hatf  of 
them. 

There  have  been  floating  reports  of  a  cbaage  io 
the  Minist^ial  elements,  wiUi  the  hope  of  hitro-  , 
ducing  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  John  Russ^  iid 
some  other  personages  who  hang  loosely  oa  the 
skirts  of  parties.  These  reports  were  fbosded 
upon  the  possible  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Deibj, 
caused  by  the  gout,  and  the  pertioscity  of  tbe 
Reform  party  in  his  Cabinet,  who  want  togob^ 
fore  any  possible  proposals  from  the  licensed  Op- 
position ;  and  he  will  not  go  with  them.  These  • 
rumours  are  all  in  the  nature  of  guesses.  Ther 
may  come  true,  or  some  one  of  them,  or  something 
very  like  one  of  them  ;  and  then  all  the  prophets 
will  exclaim  in  great  confusion  ecce  e^o^  nd  wc 
shall  not  know  to  whom  is  due  the  palm  forgness; 
ing — mesmerism,  wizardism,  or  Quemscyism. 

The  latter  word  is  coinable  from  tbe  only 
regular  name  of  a  place  hunter,  who  has  got  into 
prison  for  stealing  a  copy,  in  print,  of  a  prinU 
and  confidental  despatch  from  Sir  J.  Young  on  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Not  only  did  this  disappointed 
man  steal  the  printed  paper  from  the  library  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  he  sent  it  to  the  Deify  Nen 
for  publication.  We  earnestly  trust  that  afl  th« 
amusing  and  exclusive  intelligence  imparted  to  the 
public  is  not  stolen  in  the  same  way,  or  any  simOir 
way. 

Sir  John  Young's  scheme  involved  the  deUfer- 
ance  over  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  some  other 
European  power  or  powers.  Backed,  as  it  was,  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  very  pleasant  mission  to  these 
currant  islands,  the  public  believed  in  part  that 
some  new  escapade  of  the  Derby  Government  was 
planned.  This  is  denied  upon  authority,  and  so 
no  more  is  necessary  upon  the  subject  than  to  get 
Sir  J.  Young  home  again,  and  Washington  Grcnnll 
Guernsey  into  private  life. 

Austria,  Piedmont,  and  France  have  looked  an- 
grily at  each  other  this  last  month,  as  fonncHj. 
They  give  rise  to  reports,  which,  in  their  turn, 
originate  hopes  among  the  Italians,  and  the  Mi- 
lanese have  commenced  to  exhibit  preparations  for 
revolt.  The  change  from  Austrian  to  Frcnd 
masters  would  not  be  worth  fighting  for;  and 
while  the  French  hold  Rome,  they  will  oppose  anj 
revolutions  that  would  lead  to  united  Italy,  and 
deprive  the  Pope  of  temporal  power. 

The  intelligence  from  India  resembles  the  distant 
mutterings  of  the  thunder.     The  skirmishes  auJ 


bitiles  recorded  have  been  all  as  the  first  drops  in 
tbo  storm  of  blood.  Still  ihe  number  of  men 
eonnted  killed  to  the  rebels  is,  at  different  places, 
four  thousand  or  nearly ;  at  a  cost  to  ua  in  fighting 
of  few  men ;  in  maroliing,  and  from  the  perversity 
of  our  authorities,  of  very  many  more.  The  sun 
is  the  grand  enemy  oLour  forces;  and  his  strokes 
are  rendered  effective  by  the  provision  made  in 
that  behalf  by  the  military  tailoring  of  the  Horse 
Gnards. 

So  much  war  goes  forward  in  the  world ;  so 
many  lives  have  recently  closed  on  battle-fields, 
that  everybody  in  this  country  is  careless  of  the 
commencement  by  the  French,  of  a  war  with 
Cochin  China,  because  they  want  that  country  as 
propagators  of  the  faith :  of  a  war  raging  in 
Mexico,  to  the  destruction  of  all  industries,  and 
that  of  silver  dollar  making  among  others — a  fact 
that  may  be  noted  here,  when  the  destruction  of 


aU  the  life  being  lost  in  th( 
not  cause  mudi  regret.  The 
also,  commenoed  a  war  with  1 
the  La  Plata,  and  have  sent 
being  in  sailors  and  soldier 
prosecution.  As  they  have  t 
a  thousand  miles  or  more  u 
reaching  the  objects  of  their 
must  elapse  before  we  can  lea 
reception. 

[We  omitted  the  usual 
month,  from  the  MSS.  not 
and  purposely  this  month ;  b 
chiefly  as  a  record  of  dates,  ; 
to  condense  the  two  month 
them  with  the  contents  of  t 
which  can  be  done  without 
ordinaij   contents.l 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


IHaamre,  A  Poem,  in  seven  books.  By  Nicho- 
las MiCHELL.  1  Vol.  London:  William 
Tegg'and  Co. 
This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  poems 
by  Mr.  Micbell  which  we  have  noticed.  The 
first  of  these — the  /*  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,''  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition;  and  the  second,  the 
"  Spirits  of  the  Past,"  is  also  out  of  its  first 
edition.  The  merits  of  these  volumes  should, 
perhaps,  have  secured  for  them  even  a  more  rapid 
sale :  but  they  belong  to  the  class  of  books  more 
likely  to  survive,  and  be  read  hereafter,  than  to 
have  a  great  and  only  a  temporary  success. 

The  present  work  suggests  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment pursued  in  its  title.  Two  kinds  of  pleasure 
are  placed  before  the  reader;  and  each  of  the 
f^reat  departments  is  dissected,  and  analysed  in  its 
branches.  The  style  closely  resembles  that  adopted 
ill  the  "Ruins  of  Many  Lands,'*  and  continued  in 
t  he  author's  subsequent  works.  It  does  not  fiag 
by  repetition,  and  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for 
descriptive  poetry.  We  have  frequently  expressed 
our  admiration  of  Mr.  MichelPs  poetry.  We 
cannot  do  that  more  warmly  now  than  we  have 
done  before.  It  meets  both  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  nature.  It  is  religions  poetry,  doubtless ; 
but  its  religion  has  the  place  which  it  should 
always  oooupy.  It  is  pervading,  not  crossing  out 
a&  unseasonable  points,  but  imbuing  the  entire 
mass. 

The  poem  practically  includes  pleasure  and 
pain.  It  deals  with  both,  because  from  some 
descriptions  of  common  pleasure  pain  springs.  It 
is  an  error  of  moralists  to  decry  certain  practices, 
ou  the  ground  that  they  are  not  pleasures ;  and 
men  disbelieve  all  that  these  preachers  or  writers 
tell  them,  when  they  find  their  eiperience  thus 


contradicted.  They  are  pleai 
stance;  and  Mr.  Michell  tli 
of  one  of  them  : — 

How  manj  a  home  in  life's  more 
That  rirtue  might  adorn,  and  loi 
Is  made,  thoa  cap  of  frenzy! ug  : 
A  den  of  crime,  a  hett  of  misery 
Strange  rapture  that  exciting  its 
Strange  rapture  from  the  deuth  i 
A  bliss  to  drown  reflection,  and 
A  clond,  a  nightmare,  on  the  sp 

Enter  yon  room  where  rioe  doth 
Of  Bacchic  joys,  but  misery  squa 
The  bare  stone  walls,  the  fonl  ur 
The  paneless  window,  and  the  sl- 
The  couch  of  straw,  whence  roea 
Of  starting  children,  huddling  as 
Then  crying  loud  for  food,  their 
For  who  shall  feed  themP  who  i 
And  one  thin  wretch,  more  whit( 
Propp'd  by  the  wall,  to  slow  disc 
Whose  feeble,  shivering  limbs  ha 
Rags  hiding  not  the  scar'd  and  ix 
Who  groans  at  times,  at  times  b 
Embodiment  of  want,  and  crime, 
Such  is  the  home — the  hideous  1 
Such  miseries  spring,  0  God  of  * 

Drunkenness  does  not  co 
the  range  of  pleasures.  W 
drunkard  is  a  man  of  pleasure 
may  have  gone  to  the  ma 
pleasant  evenings. 

A  curious — not  a  novel  i 
out  by  Mr.  Michell,  in  his  re 
the  ghosts  of  those  who  \ 
pursuit  to  one  man  of  plea 
ments  of  the  dead  come  ot 
their  destroyer ;  and  most  co| 
to  bless  and  pray. 
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LITBBART  BEGUTEB. 


Another  spirit,  ud,  rehictant ,  came 
With  timid,  moniBfoI  nir,  nod  trembling  frame, 
Ucr  light  gold  tresses  falling,  and  her  eyes 
Drooping, nod  faded  a)  dim  twilight  iLies. 

"  Sleep,  dear  one  tleep  !"  iu  accents  low  and  vild. 
Whispered  the  lofely  shade,  and  sadly  smiled  : 
"Though  Hades*  cloud*  now  gather  round  my  soul, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  earth  I  may  not  all  control. 
My  wrongs  were  great,  but  can  I  curse  thee  f     No 
Love  checks  my  anger,  and  overpowers  my  woe— 
When  harsh  npbraidiugs  to  my  lips  would  rife, 
Fond  memories  wake,  complaints  are  lo^t  in  sighs. 
Though  canning  anguish,  m*»y  no  grief  be  known 
To  thy  dear  heart— no  grief  that  wrings  my  own. 
I  died  through  thee,  for  thee,  but  mayM  thou  live, 
Blest  with  endi  good  that  pardoning  heaven  can  give." 

She  glided  from  her  room  with  noiseless  tread, 

Bowing  upon  hrr  breast  her  beauteous  head ; 

Her  sobs  were  sad  as  winds  sad  Evening  hears, 

And  dropped  large,  brilliant,  cold,  her  heart  wrung  tears  ; 

Those  silvery  tears,  in  fulling,  gemm*d  the  air — 

Last  proof  of  love  which  only  gushed  in  piayer. 

The  setting  moon,  with  slanting,  quivering  ray 

Gleamed  through  her  form  as  slow  &he  passed  away. 

Bat  DOW  "  that  man  of  pleasure*'  moved  in  sleep, 

And  o'er  him  fitful  shuddering  seemed  to  creep. 

If  but  a  dream,  or,  if  his  victims  spoke, 

E*en  to  his  soul,  he  started,  moan'd,  and  woke. 

Bore  he  had  seen  them — yes,  their  accents  still 

boated  aronnd  ;  h«  felt  their  presence  thrill. 

Why  rote  they  from  their  tombs  P     Why  walked  they 

here? 
Half  goaded  by  remorse,  half  pierced  by  fear. 
His  craven  spirit  shrank,  while  conscience  clung. 
Coiled  round  bis  heart,  and  like  an  adder  stung. 

Perhaps  an  extract  taken  from  another  book  in 
ilic  volume  may  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of 
this  vision  ;  and  just  as  probably  those  habits  of 
society  that  leave  women  out  of  many  pursuits 
open  to  men,  by  abridging  the  number  of  objects 
of  ambition  for  them,  may  centre  their  thoughts 
to*  closely  on  one  path.  The  world,  probably, 
would  be  nothing  worse  if  that  were  corrected. 

Not  snch  on  earth  is  woman's  gentler  part. 
Her  law  the  affections,  and  her  world  the  heart. 
Unstirred  by  fierce  ambition,  passion,  strife,  % 

Flo wer-f ringed  and  calm,  should  glide  that  stream — her 

life; 
Where  man  reaps  bliss,  she  may  not  gather  joy, 
Bat  tender  dreama  her  trusting  heart  employ. 
As  to  the  oak  fritil  honeysuckles  cling, 
And  grateful  for  support,  their  fragrance  bring. 
So  most  she  lean  on  something,  shedding  round 
Affection's  bloom,  and  sweetening  life's  dark  ground. 
Bom  to  be  loved,  and  yield  to  love's  soft  thrall. 
Fair  gambler,  on  one  cast  she  stakes  her  all — 
Wins  happiness,  or  tnms  the  dice  of  woe. 
Most  bleat^  or  tad,  of  living  things  below. 
Love  is  to  her  no  pastime,  given  1o  elieer 
Or  wile  an  hour  'mid  toil  and  dt  lhl'(s^  It-ip ; 
*Ti»  in  warm  youth  her  »iieaiii,  the  luriu^  uml 
She  strains  to  reach— the  wenltli  of  her  fond  soul : 
And  if,  sweet  miser !  those  priced  riches  flee, 
"No  bankrupt,  spin  (.crushed  or  poor  as  she — 
An  unstrung  harp,  whose  mukic's  es&cucc  dies  — 
A  tearful  rainbow,  broken  in  llic  skies—;- 
A  sun-loved  Innd.-Ciipe,  lefV  to-nij:lit  nid  i;loom — 
A  lily,  willieiin;;  on  spring's  clositjr  lunib — 
O'er  griefs  CntV  flood  «  vainly  nandering  dove- 
Such,  such  is  M'uman's  heart,  bereft  of  lovQ. 


Tbe  revival  of  the  Amazow  is  oortmitfaBi 
desirable.  Ladies  are  scarcely  im  Ibeir  phwe  m 
foxhunters.  They  opcild  not  be  «oatateatfy 
engaged  in  yachting;  and  feniaies,g«Mrally, could 
not  become  '*  sailors**  with  any  adraiilage«  StiD, 
there  are  many  pursuits  m  which  those  of  Ibes 
sex,  who  have  not  to  earn  tfcelr  daily  breads  roiglit 
engage;  and  many  iu  whieh  those  who  arc  not 
independent  might  render  their  exertions  more 
pleasant  and  productive  than  they  are  genenlly. 
It  is,  we  fear,  the  greatest  mistake  pcsaiblo  wlibi  a 
woman  places,  and  is  trained  to  phiee,  all  her 
thoughts  on  marriage,  as  a  provision  for  Hfe ;  and 
imagines  she  loves,  and  is  loved,  when  no  soeb 
feeling  exists.  The  error  is  oertainlj  not  kss 
where  the  excuse  is  wanting,  and  marriage  is 
looked  upon,  not  as  an  incident  of  life,  whiab.  nay 
occur — and  will,  most  {Kcbably — but  as  something 
to  be  achieved  at  any  cost  and  risk. 

We  could  extract  many  passages  from,  ilus 
volume,  but  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  many 
readers,  and  be,  we  hope,  a  well-known  book.  It 
amply  deserves  that  distinction.  MnaiOy  as  a 
pleasure,  has  its  section  in  the  poem ;  but  musici 
to  the  great  majority  of  musicians,  by  art,  is  aiiy- 
thing  but  a  pleasure.  It  is  a  task  over  wUeb  i 
is  spent  uselessly.  Musicians,  like  poets,- 1 
be  made — they  may  be  improved.  jt . 

Lo  I  far  away  by  Ganges'  Bun-briglit  ftretto, 

Scotia's  brave  soldier  pants  benealk  the  boam ; 

Worn  by  tbe  march,  and  down  caal,  ti4  •f  waacd^ 

The  busy  camp  he  feels  hot  aolicode ; 

The  palm  green  vale,  the  tints  of  earth  and  skj. 

War's  blaie  and  pomp  delight  not  mind  nor  eye  ; 

And  stately  music,  snch  as  thrilled  of  yore 

From  trump,  and  horo,  and  dnim,cao  fir*  ao  ttova. 

Hark  !  tbe  pipe  plays,  once  heard  on  SMti«*t  hilk ; 

His  eye's  sad  night  a  dawning  sanshiae  fills : 

Hark  !  the  pipe  plays  a  wild  discordant  note; 

Yet,  oh  I  to  him  how  dear  the  sounds  that  float, 

Wing'd  with  swift  thoughts  of  home  they  reach  \m  heart 

And,  one  by  one,  half-dying  memories  atari — 

The  breesy  mountains  with  their  heather  heUa, 

The  tall  coned  pines  that  sliade  bis  native  ddk ; 

The  wild  deer  bounding  up  the  ferny  hill. 

Hoary  kirk  tower  and  clattering  busy  mill; 

The  summer  banks,  where  hnm  gold-belted  beea. 

The  cabin  home  that  peepe  between  tbe  trees — 

All  rise  before  him  now ;  all  seem  to  psM 

Vivid  and  true  in  fancy's  beaming  glaaa. 

His  languor,  sorrow, flee;  those  Highland  stndaa 

Send   the   quick   blood   through   warmed    mud   tii^Iasg 

veins — 
Net  re  his  bowed  spirit,  chase  hit  gloona  and  fei 
Call  up  the  tales  of  proud  heroic  years^ 
And  yield  a  pleasure  more  intease  that  hoar» 
Than  soul  e'er  fell  when  grasping  fame  or  power. 

Mr.  Michell  has  evidently  heard  of  tlM 
which  tho  pipes  of  a  Scotch  regimc&i 
generally  over  the  men.  Wild  notes  tbej  say 
produce — but  "  discordant  !** — the  pipers  of  ikebt 
regiments  are  too  carefully  seleeted  for  tM 
result.  Musical  taste  is  certainly  an  oddity — a 
something  without  a  stacdard.  These  same  men 
would  be  very  much  distressed  by  half  tbefashtoo* 
able  music  of  the  day.  Their  tastes  are  not 
cultivated,  wc  shall  be  told.     Possibly  &o ;  we  do 


ikpi  nr*uo  the  point — only  li  Id  say   the 

sfBme  d£  other  pwopte*  Maj  it  n 'L  Ijn  possible  to 
culEivMa  ta^te  into  a  m^cbnuioal  form  without 
tentimisnt  or  i*oiil  k?in^'  Mt  ii;  tbt?  thing.  We 
rallicr  think  Ihiil  ha«  hL-cn  doMc.  Tliiit,  however. 
ii  not  doue  in  (his  pi^cm,  \vhick  preheats  all  the 
qualities  of  pooiry  in  liappy  combination. 


JTantUrififfi  and  Musings  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Wal- 
din»gi.  By  James  A.  Wtlie,  LL.D.  London : 
James  Nbbet  and  Co.  1  vol. 
Hb.  Wtlie  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Wal- 
doDses,  and  this  rolume  is  the  result  of  a  pilgrimage 
among  their  glens  and  mountains.  It  must  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  pilgrimage,  and  the  author 
conveys  much  information  respecting  the  past  his- 
tory and  Ihe  present  state  of  these  vallies  in  his 
notes.  The  chapters,  we  presume,  have  been  lec- 
tures originally.  They  have  that  air,  and  are  some- 
tiroes  a  little  careless.  The  spoken  style  is  not 
often  capable  of  being  reproduced  without  a  few 
ameadmeatfl.  The  Waldenses,  according  to  the 
author,  "  challenged  for  themselves  an  equal  place 
by  the  sidt  of  Rome's  greatest  heroes.  Au  equal 
pkoe,  did  I  say  P  They  are  higher,  by  the  whole 
head  and  shoulders,  than  E.omc*s  tallest  men.'' 
Now,  he  could  have  seen,  in  the  previous  line,  that 
he  did  say  "au equal  place,*'  and  he  did  not  require 
to  ask  the  question. 

Next  page  begins  : — "But  we  forget  ourselves. 
The  day  mends,  and  before  the  shadows  fall,'*  and 
so  on.  Now  we  had  not  forgotten  ourselves  a  bit^ 
but  were  quietly  writing  at  a  table,  with  no  forget- 
fulueas  whatever.  It  is  the  spoken  style  that  suits 
not  the  printed  pages.  This  same  style  leads  a 
writer  into  fabulous  imagery.  As  to  part  of  the 
Alps,  we  are  told  correctly  "summer's flowery  head 
was  never  upon  these  mountains ;"  and  then, 
"  evening  never  stained  them  with  her  pearly  dew, 
nor  did  morning  ever  bathe  them  in  her  gentle 
showers.'*  That  is  a  mistake — of  course,  a  poetical 
mistake!  Some  people,  the  author  says,  go  to 
look  at  scenery  "  with  no  power  of  holding  com- 
munion with  nature.  They  go  to  see  nature  just 
as  blind  men  will  go  sometimes  to  an  exhibition, 
or  as  deaf  men  will  go  to  a  concert."  It  was  very 
natural  to  say  that ;  yet,  we  think,  while  reading  it, 
of  the  unnatural  Beethoven — deaf,  and  a  composer 
of  music.  There  are  several  passages  and  poetical 
allusions  of  this  nature  which  we  dislike.  "  A  rich 
rain  of  sunlight"  is  an  objectionable  mode  of  de- 
scribing sunbeams,  because  they  are  dry.  Some 
sliglit  errors  also  occur.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  unless 
the  Waldensian  Church  had  had  centuries  to  root 
itself  iu  the  soil,  it  never  could  have  withstood  the 
violent  storms  with  which  it  was  assailed."  The 
Primitive  Church  was  assailed  by  at  least  equally 
violent  storms.  The  Madagascar  Church  of  the 
present  day  has  experienced  the  same  ruthless 
persecutions,  with  no  Cromwell  to  plead  the  cause 
of  tbe  distressed  and  the  wronged.     As  respects 


Italy,  Mr.  Wylie  asks,  "Wh 
Cliurch— the  Church  which 
laud  "r*"  Wo  do  not  know  bj 
(yhurch  was  planted  in  Italj 
by  Peter,  as  that  tradition  ( 
that  it  was  not  planted  by  Pa 
The  volume  contains  valual 
present  condition  of  the  Wah 
is  an  evidence,  containing  mo 
their  deliverance  from  perse( 
blessing  that  has  come  to  thi* 
on  the  borders  of  darkness  i 
trust,  with  the  author,  that  t 
rows  has  passed  away,  and  l 
will  yet  go  forth  the  dawn 
true  freedom  over  the  lovely 


The  Two  Brides,  By  E. 
James  Blackwood. 
Tub  two  brides  are  Englisl 
tively,  and  so  are  the  bridegrc 
changing  case.  The  people 
orossways,  and  every  one  \ 
person  in  the  wrong  place. 
occurred,  and  set  purposes 
Purposes  had  been  going  all 
beginning.  Parents  had  be 
deal  in  matters  that  parent: 
they  only  knew  it ;  and  they 
on  the  other  hand,  arc  apt  to 
need  not  tell  the  story — tha 
book.  The  chief  scenes  an 
zabeth  and  Henry  of  Navs 
that  the  two  maids  of  honou 
are  Scotch,  evidently — Hope 
show  Mr.  Baldwin  that  we  1 
we  must  say  that  we  don't 
customary  for  girls  to  have  " 
Elizabeth's  days — we  doub 
abominated  and  misused  ^'s  i 
do  now;  we  think  not — p 
how«rer,  a  good,  quiet,  read 
who  begins  it  will  carry  o 
descriptive  matter  is  well  w 


Homely  Rhymes.  1  vol.  pp. 
burgh :  Marsh  ai 
The  Homely  Rhymster  is  a  b 
who  says  that  he  has  been  i 
hymns  for  the  Scotch  Epis 
natural,  we  should  say,  for 
any  members  of  that  Churc 
ance  may  recollect  that  he  tel 
The  Homely  Rhymes  are  wr 
Catholic  children  from  Protc 
Strange  charity  these  pooph 
they  themselves  feed  starvi 
nor  allow  them  to  be  fed. 
we  have  abundant  evidenci 
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which  lies  may  be  told  in  verse.     The  Catholic 
cliild— 

Had  learned,  my  Mother  in  the  skies 
.  To  disregard,  neglect,  despise. 

The  Catholic  child's  motiier  meanwhile  probably 
was  -not  in  the  skies  at  all,  but  in  the  Cowgate. 

And  think  that  Jesas  woald  delight 

To  see  a  child  his  Mother  slight. 

We  have  a  dim  notion  of  what  may  probably  be 
meant  by  the  first  two  lines,  although  in  this  age 
ancji  country  the  imputation  of  creative  powers — 
however,  we  do  not  pursue  that  subject. 

The  last  two  lines  indicate  a  falsehood.  We 
have  never  heard  of  Protestants  who  otherwise 
spoke  or  thought  of  "  the  highly  favoured"  than  as 
the  "  blessed  among  women.*'  Any  other  manner 
of  speech  would  be  an ti- Scriptural.  We  recollect 
when  "  enlightened "  persons  of  this  creed  com- 
plained against  the  resolution,  iVti/Ai/Mir  cwm,  Roma.** 
The  **  nulla  pai^*  seems  now  to  be  with  Geneva. 


Wkai  it  ihe  Infidel  Standard  of  Truth  ?  By  Pro- 
fessor Gibson,  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church 
College.  Glasgow  :  Murray  and  Son. 
This  is  an  elaborate  opening  discourse  upon  the 
errors  of  modern  spiritualism  evinced^  Morel 
Newman  Parker,  of  America,  and  o^en^  less 
or  more.  The  question  stated  admits  an  easy 
ans<ver.  The  Infidel  standard  of  truth  is  ignorance 
— or  nothing.  He  does  not  profess  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  subject.  The  Spiritualist's  standard 
of  truth  is  consciousness  and  conscientiousness. 
He  does  not,  in  his  mature  state,  believe  in  reve- 
lation, but  he  thinks  every  man  a  revelation  to  him- 
self. For  this  purpose  every  man  is  inspired,  just 
as  every  man  is  **  instinctived."  He  believes, 
tlftrefore  the  greater  miracle.  Mr.  Gibson's  essay 
is  an  argumentative  composition,  and  deals  satis- 
factorily with  the  errors  against  which  it  is  di- 
rected— ^grave  errors  infused  into  a  great  part  of 
our  literature ;  and  especially  that  part  lilvly  to 
be  read  by  the  young  men  whom  Mr.  Gibson  ad- 
dresses. 


The  History  and  'Mydery  ofCoiumon  Things,     I  vol. 

pp.  360.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  that  tells 
those  who  read  it  all  that  they  have  any  business 
to  know,  perhaps,  respecting  what  we  eat,  drink, 
and  wear,  and  deem  otherwise  necessary  for  an 
existence,  including  manufactured  and  natural 
objects.     Its  list  extends  to  nearly  seven  hundred 


different  cdmmodtties ;  and  generally  we  think  the 
descriptioBs,  aaji  we  have  looked  over  a  number  w.' 
them,  are  correct.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer. 


The  Palua  Crim.    By  W.  Taylbr.    London :  J. 

Nisbet  and  Co- 
A  THIN  volume,  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  eon- 
tains  a  justification  of  If  r.  Tayler's  proceedings  as 
Commissioner  at  Patna,  daring  the  insurrection  of 
1857.  Mr.  Tayler  was  a  useful  as  he  has  been  a 
badly  used  servant  of  the  public.  He  kept  the 
peace  at  Patna  for  a  long  period,  under  great  dis-  j 
couragements,  and  his  reward  will  be  learned  from 
this  narrative.  We  cannot  go  over  the  details, 
but  we  recommend  the  statement  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  our  Indian  affairs,  as  short,  simple, 
and  evidently  true.  * 


[We  have  received  several  letters  from  corres- 
pondents, who  mention  that  they  have  diCBeuHy  in 
obtaining  this  magazine  in  some  locaTties.  It  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  always  procured  by 
booksellers,  where  that  is  practicable ;  but  any  of 
the  publishers,  we  believe,  will  forward  it  by  the 
book  post,  if  that  be  desired. 

The  mode  of  publishing  magazines,  however, 
may  have  somethiug  to  do  with  that  matter, 
although  it  should  only  affect  the  date  of  procuring 
copies,  and  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them  at  some  date.  Maga- 
zines are  understood  to  be  published  on  the  first 
of  each  month ;  but  for  many  years  past  it  has 
been  the  practice — gradually  becoming  worse — of 
publishing  some  monthly  works  a  week  in  advance, 
and  others  a  few  days  after. 

We  have  proposed  to  publish  always  on  the 
1st  of  the  month ;  but  the  result  is  disadvantageou.*, 
probably,  in  the  cases  we  mention. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  see  any  good  reason  for 
departing  from  dates  ;  and  the  practice  once  com- 
menced, may  be  carried  far.  We  hare  pnrcliaaed 
copies  of  weekly  journals  antedated  three  weeks, 
and  we  may  come  to  the  same  state.  Still,  we 
cannot  change  the  current;  and  therefore.  La 
future,  this  magazine  will  be  published,  not  upon 
the  1st  of  each  month,  but  upon  the  28th  or  29th 
of  each  month  preceding  its  date. 

This  arrangement  may  probably  obviate  the 
complaints  made  to  us ;  but  if  in  any  remote  part 
of  the  country  difficulties  still  exist  in  proounng 
copies,  they  may  be  forwarded  by  post.l 
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